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An  establishment  where  quality  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  and  where  prices  are  based  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  advance  above  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
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The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg*  Co 


(ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


Our  cars  are  made  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron,  have  drawn  steel  rolls  in  our  Dryer 
car  bearing's.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Dryer  cars  for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Hollow 
Block,  Fire  Proofing,  Cement,  and  all  material  that  cars  are  used  for. 


We  are  tire  Largest  manufacturers  of  Drger  Gars  in  tlte  Worm. 

Our  Steel  Cars  are  the  Strongest,  Lightest  and  Easiest  Running  Cars  on 
the  market;  all  parts  interchangeable;  made  especially  for  export  trade.  Why 
buy  Pot  Metal  Cars  when  you  can  get  a  Steel  Car  just  as  cheap,  that  will  last 
forever?  We  have  Dryer  Cars  for  all  purposes. 


No.  133.  SOFT  niJD  RACK. 


This  is  an  especially  strong  and  substantial 
double  deck  car  for  the  same  uses  as  No.  124, 
but  with  lower  deck  of  channel  steel  same  as 
No.  108  single  deck.  The  best  car  made  for  un¬ 
usually  large  and  heavy  loads.  Bricks  will 
creep  better  on  this  car  than  on  a  wooden  deck. 

Length,  out-to-out,  6  feet  11  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  35  inches;  weight,  400  pounds;  height, 
top  of  lower  deck  to  top  of  support ,  for  upper 
deck,  21  inches;  guage  in-to-in  of  rails,  24  inches; 
capacity  500  to  600  green  brick;  height,  top  of 
rail  to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  inches. ' 


No.  149.  STEEL  UPPER  and  LOWER  DECKS. 

These  decks  are  made  with  channel  steel  slats 
and  angle  steel  cleats  well  riveted  together  and 
forming  the  strongest  and  best  style  of  decks. 
Brick  will  creep  better  on  these  decks  than  on 
wooden  ones.  Made  to  fit  the  Nos.  124  and  126 
double  deck  cars. 

Length  of  lower  deck  from  out-to-out,  6  feet 
11  inches;  it  has  6  slats  2%’  inches  wide,  spaced 
234  inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  length  of  upper 
deck  out-to-out,  6  feet;  it  has  16  slats  2%  inches 
wide,  spaced  2%  inches;  weight,  180  pounds. 


For  soft  mud  brick  on  flat  pallets,  brick  on  flat, 
6  brick  per  pallet,  3  pallets  wide,  12  pallets  high, 
4%  inches  top  to  top  of  pallets.  Standard  side  of 
car  for  34  inch  pallets,  but  can  be  made  for  any 
other  length  desired.  The  only  rack  car  made 
which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  which  will  carry 
the  load  without  racking. 

Length,  out-to-out  6  feet  9  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  36  inches;  weight,  495  pounds;  gauge  in-to- 
in  of  rails,  24  inches;  capacity,  432  green  brick; 
height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  upper  pallet  slides,  5 
feet  ?  inches. 


\A/rlt@>  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO.,  =  =  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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For  Cleaning  and 
grading 

CLAY,  SHALE, 
SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL, 
STONE,  Etc. 


For 


Chute  or  Cravity 
Screens. 


For 


Revolving 

Screens. 


I 

A 

SCREENS 

sr  AIL  Kllllr. 

k 

Shaking  or 
Vibrating  Screens. 


For 

Dry  Pan 


For 

PALLETS  or 
TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS, 
DRYING 
FLOORS,  CON 
VEYOR  BOT¬ 
TOMS,  SEPA¬ 
RATORS,  Etc. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  witn  prices  furnished  on  request. 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


Double— 

Pug  Mill. 


. 


MASZ 

tstoxsa  • 


WKvSSSSV 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON= 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL 

•  •  • 


The  MONARCH 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1900  Catalogue. 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


VI/.  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown,  South  Afrlca.W^ 
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THE:  C WTO  TIKE TL 


The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of]'  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  hy  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working;  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plung-er  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


VJ/  Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
I  Steel. 

flutes  all  size  Brick  and 
AS  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLO  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 

325'Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 
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The  LATEST  IMPROVED 


Ross  Keller 


TRIPLE  PRESSURE 


BricR  Machine 


Manufactured  in  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


i!i®ii!SS 


. . . 


ii!iiiiffipniiiini!iiniii» 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States,  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  aro  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  'the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO.. 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


It’s  “BUILT  RIGHT  and  RUNS  RIGHT,”  what  more  could  you  asK?  It’s  goodness  is  guaranteed. 
Write  for  complete  description,  etc.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Dry  Press,  Stiff 
Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Pottery  Machinery.  Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 


New  York  Office, 

39  and  41  Cortlandt  St.J* 


The  American  Clay=WorKing  Machinery  Co.,  buc\£s?a?hi°’ 
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NEW  CENTURY  DRY 


PRESS.  0  & 
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Invariable  Report 


Of  Our  Travelling  Men 


VENI — I  Came, 
VIDI — I  Saw, 

VICI — I  Conquered. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE 

The ... 
Simpson 
Press  M 


Is  the  Strongest, 
Most  Efficient, 
Oldest,  Simplest, 
Most  Reliable, 
Longest  Lived  of 
any  Brick  Press  in 
Existence. 


Apply  for 
Catalogue]  to 


The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co., 


WINTHROP  HARBOR,  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:--95  Dearborn: Street. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**•  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN  S  IMPROVED 

CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press . 


Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Further  Information  on  Application. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

cablei'address  ‘‘fernbrick.”  1214  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 

WESTERN  UNION  CODE.  ^ 


TUB  BBST  AND  CMBAJPBST. 

STRENGTH, 
IIMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 


COSTS  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  FOR  REPAIRS. 

The  lightest  running  Press  in  the  market, 

All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of  the  best  Besse¬ 
mer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box.  Undoubtedly 
the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4  and  6  mold  sizes, 
also  the  Fernholtz  Patent  Pulverizer,  and  the  Fern¬ 
holtz  Clay  Mixer,  in  our  own  factory. 


We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT  and 
can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS 
for  FANCY  SHAPE  BRICK  at  reasonable  prices- 
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The  Standard 
Brick  Drier. 


Best  for  the  Money, 
Best  at  any  Price. 

We  Plan,  Build  and  Equip  Complete  Drying 
Plants  of  any  Capacity. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  50. —  - - 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


IT  IS  impossible  for 
one  who  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  Driers  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  determine,  off 
hand,  which  particular 
Drier  will  best  meet 
his  requirements,  and 
as  a  drying  plant,  once 
installed,  is  a  costly 
experiment,  if  unsatis¬ 
factory,  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  want 
the  best  for  your 
money.  M  We  claim 
“The  Stan= 
dard”  to  be 
the  best  all 
around  Drier 
on  earth,  in 
point  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and 
economy.  M 
Furthermore, 
we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  de¬ 
monstrate  to 
prospectiv  e 
buyers  that 
our  claim  is 
well  founded. 
So  that  you 
can  hardly  afford  to 
buy  a  Drier  without  at 
least  looking  into  the 
merits  of  The  Standard. 
Every  Drier  is  erected 
under  a  rigid  guaran¬ 
tee  to  do  certain  work, 
so  that  buyers  take  no 
chances,  whatever.  M 
If  you  will  write  us,  we 
will  send  you  catalog, 
and  give  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  tell  you 
the  cost  of  the  kind  of 
a  Drier  you  want.  M 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 


Its  Many  Attractions— Solid  Comiort  for  Brickmakcrs — Splendid  Ac¬ 
commodations  for  all  Who  Attend  the  15th  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  February  11th  to  16th,  1901. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT  is  well  named,  for  if  we  may 
credit  the  statements  of  those  who  live  there  the  year 
through,  no  spot  on  the  continent  is  so  uniformly  com¬ 
fortable,  so  far  as  weather  conditions  are  concerned.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  in  the  winter  season,  for,  save  rainy  days, 
which  must  come  to  all  habitable  localities,  the  climate  at  Old 
Point  is  so  mild  and  healthful,  so  comfortable,  that  for  many 
years  it  has  been  the  chosen  winter  home  of  Invalids  and 
people  in  delicate  health. 

No  matter  how  fiercely  blizzards  may  rage  to  the  north,  the 
snow  and  sleet  drive  and  freeze  in  the  West,  or  the  winter 
storms  rage  on  the  sea,  Old  Point  remains  comfortable,  serene 


clayworkers  may  look  forward  to  their  coming  annual  conven¬ 
tion  with  anticipations  of  an  unusually  pleasant  week. 

The  same  authority,  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than 
Admiral  George  Brown,  now  retired,  after  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  United  States  Navy,  recently  told  the  writer  that 
he  believed  no  better,  more  comfortable  accommodations  were 
afforded  at  any  hotel  under  the  sun  that  are  furnished  at 
the  Chamberlain.  As  in  this,  too,  the  Admiral  speaks  from  ex¬ 
perience,  his  words  are  reassuring  to  the  members  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A. 

Aside  from  the  things  that  pertain  to  personal  comfort,  Old 
Point  is  a  most  charming  place  to  visit,  particularly  to  those 
from  inland  points  who  are  strangers  to  the  charm  of  sea  life, 
sea  air,  sea  foods,  and  sea-going  affairs  generally.  Its  harbor, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  is  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  our 
great  naval  fleets.  Seldom  can  one  visit  it  but  he  will  find  a 
number  of  great  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  the  spot  where  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  the 


The  Canal  Surrounding  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Government  Lighthouse  appears  to  the  left.  In  the  background  to  the 

right  is  a  glimpse  of  Hotel  Chamberlain. 


and  unvexed  by  trying  climatic  changes.  A  friend,  one  who  as 
a  naval  officer  has  traveled  the  wide  world  over,  and  so  speaks 
from  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  says  that  no  other 
place  on  the  globe  has  so  many  bright  days  in  the  calendar 
year  as  Old  Point;  that  one  can  always  be  comfortable  there, 
whether  in  the  heat  of  midsummer  or  the  dead  of  winter.  So 


Monitor  and  Merrimac  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  naval  warfare. 
Whether  these  great  ships  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  British 
Jack,  the  French  Tri-color,  the  Czar’s  Standard,  the  Maltese 
Cross  of  the  Kaiser,  or  the  Chinese  Dragon,  they  are  friendly 
and  hospitable  when  lying  at  anchor  in  our  splendid  harbor. 
Those  who  desire  to  do  so  will  undoubtedly  be  afforded  oppor- 
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tunity.  of  going  aboard  some  of  these  great  ships  convention 
week. 

Those  who  may  feel  timid  about  venturing  on  the  sea  will 
not  want  for  places  of  interest  on  land,  for  there  are  very  many 
things  of  much  interest  about  Old  Point.  Fortress  Monroe, 


A  View  Inside'.Fortress  Monroe.^  Courtesy  Old’  Dominion  Line. 


Old  Point  is  not  given  up  entirely  to  military  affairs.  It  is  a 
town  of  several  thousand  people,  and  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
other  and  still  larger  towns,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
excellent  trolley  line.  A  trip  over  this  line  presents  many 
pretty  scenes.  Boarding  a  comfortable  car  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  we  are  soon  past  the  fort,  and  there  is  spread  to  view 
a  charming  stretch  of  water  literally  dotted  with  yachts  and 
fishing  boats.  At  several  points  the  shores  are  piled  high  with 
oyster  shells,  an  intimation  of  one  of  the  prominent  industries 
of  the  section. 

On  through  Phoebus,  the  colored  settlement,  past  the  United 
States  National  Cemetery,  with  its  high  brick  fence,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  enter  historic  Hampton.  Here  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  latest  of  municipal  improvements,  a  brick  paved 
street,  and  an  ancient  brick  edifice,  St.  John’s  Church,  which 
the  aged  darkey  sexton,  who  will  welcome  you  most  cordially 
in  anticipation  of  a  stipend,  will  tell  you  was  built  of  brick  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Old  Country  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Believe  this  or  not,  as  you  please,  the  old  church  is  certainly 
an  interesting  object,  as  are  also  the  weather-worn  tombstones, 


Main  Entrance  to  Fortress  Monroe.  A  Company  of  “  Boys  i 

which  is  but  a  few  moments’  walk  from  the  hotel,  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  place  to  the  civilian.  It  is  one  of  the  government’s  largest 
military  stations,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best 
constructed  forts  in  the  world.  Within  its  fortified  walls,  em¬ 
bracing  eighty  acres  of  land,  are  the  homes  of  the  officers  and 
barracks  of  the  common  soldiers.  In  the  center  there  is  a 
great  campus,  where  daily  drills,  guard  mounts  and  dress  pa¬ 
rades  occur,  to  all  of  which  visitors  are  welcome.  The  dress 
parades  are  especially  attractive  to  the  ladies.  One  of  the 
best  military  bands  known  to  army  life  is  stationed  here  and 
performs  daily.  The  music  is  a  rare  treat  of  itself.  Then 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  officers,  the  perfect  drill  of  the 
soldiers,  as  they  march  and  countermarch,  is  a  charming  sight. 

After  witnessing  these  displays  of  military  life,  one  may 
stroll  around  about  the  ramparts  and  spend  hours  examining 
the  fortifications.  Great  guns  of  both,  ancient  and  modern 
mold  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Viewing  these  and  the 
great  iron  missiles  piled  about  them,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  mighty  power  vested  in  our  governmental 
authorities,  and  the  destructive  forces  at  their  command.  Con¬ 
templating  these  we  can  understand  why  those  in  authority  so 
warmly  advocate  arbitration  and  peace  measures. 


Blue”  Marching  Away,  to  Fight  their  Country’s  Battles. 


The  Pier  al  Old  Point  Where  The  Ocean  Vessels  Stop.  Courtesy  of  the 
Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company. 


upon  which  the  curious  may  trace  many  quaint  inscriptions. 

The  city  of  Hampton  boasts  of  a  number  of  important  gov¬ 
ernment  institutions.  One  of  the  largest  being  the  Hampton 
Institute  or  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  for  Negroes  and 
Indians,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors  is  another  institution  where  vis- 
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Whitten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


NOW  WILL  YOU  be  good?” 

I  had  just  finished  reading  the  December  Clay-Worker 
and,  having  read  Veritas’s  letter  from  Chicago,  had 
looked  in  the  vault  to  see  if  the  armory  was  still  intact,  and 
had  given  myself  up  to  thought,  studying  as  to  how  in  the 
world  he  could  know  what  was  in  our  safe  and  as  to  how  safe 
we  were  if  he  did  know  the  contents  of  our  safe.  If  he  knew 
all  that  what  else  might  he  not  know,  and  I,  not  knowing  how 


of  Norfolk.  Boats  ply  between  all  of  the  cities  named,  so  that 
visitors  need  not  lack  for  pleasure  trips.  If  the  ladies  fire  of 
the  quiet  restful  life  at  Old  Point,  they  will  find  plenty  of 
noise,  bustle  and  shopping  facilities  at  Norfolk,  and  matinees 
as  well,  for  that  matter.  Portsmouth  and  Suffolk,  too,  are 
close  at  hand.  The  latter  place  will  afford  those  who  desire  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  an  industry  which  we  all  patronize, 
but  know  but  little  of — a  peanut  factory,  an  industry,  be  it 
said,  of  no  mean  proportions. 

To  those  who  wish  to  make  the  usual  brickyard  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  we  commend  an  article  on  another  page,  telling  of  the 
various  plants  in  that  section,  some  of  which  may  be  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  to  any  of  which  members  of  the  National  Association 
will  be  welcomed  cordially  and  with  true  Southern  hospitality. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  Chamberlain,  where  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  await  every  guest,  and  where  from  February  11  to  16  the 
members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  revel  in  good  fellowship  and 
social  intercourse,  laying  by  a  store  of  pleasure  that  shall 
piove  a  pleasant  memory  to  the  end  of  time. 


THE 

OLDEST 

BRICK 

CHURCH 

IN 

AMERICA 


The  Brick  Fence  That  Incloses  the  Burial  Plat.  St.  John’s  Church, 
Hampton,  Va.,  Erected  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


itors  are  welcome,  and  will  find  a  great  deal  that  is  both  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting. 

Continue  on  the  trolley  for  another  twenty  minutes,  and  you 
will  have  reached  the  busy  business  center  of  Newport  News. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  here  is  the  great  shipbuilding  con¬ 
cern  of  which  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington  was  the  founder 
and  moving  spirit.  Here  may  be  seen  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  dry  docks  in  the  world.  Several  thousand  men  are 
employed  the  year  round  in  the  building  of  great  ocean  vessels 
and  warships.  These  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  construction. 

i  * 


The  plant  is  so  immense  that  one  may  spend  days  going 
through  it  and  yet  not  see  all  the  many  things  of  interest. 
While  admission  is  denied  the  general  public,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  and  we  were  assured  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  Newport 
News’s  enterprising  brick  manufacturer  and  contractor,  that 
all  who  attended  the  National  Convention  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  going  through  the  entire  plant,  if  they  de¬ 
sired  to  do  so.  Mr.  Davis  will  prove  an  interesting  guide  for 
such  a  trip,  for  he  is  familiar  with  every  department  of  the 
plant,  having  built  many  of  the  buildings,  and  now  each  year 
furnishes  from  one  to  two  million  brick  for  the  improvements 
that  are  continually  underway. 

Across  the  bay  from  Old  Point  lies  the  great  Southern  city 


much  he  knew,  might  he  not  possibly  know  more  than  I  knew. 
Never  having  been  good  at  conundrums,  I  had  gotten  myself  all 
tangled  up  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  above  exclamation, 
and  a  sturdy,  vigorous  speciment  of  hardy,  rugged  manhood 
climbed  over  the  railing  gate,  bolted  into  my  private  den,  closed 
the  door,  seated  himself  in  a  chair  in  front  of  me,  hooked  his 
finger  into  my  buttonhole  and  gave  utterance  to  the  exclama¬ 
tion: 

“Now,  will  you  be  good?” 
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“Now,  look  here,  Gates,”  said  he,  “why  can’t  you  learn  to  let 
well  enough  alone?  Why  must  you  mix  in  on  every  occasion? 
When  they  don’t  call  for  you  specially  or  only  give  a  general 
call,  why  don’t  you  keep  still  once  and  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen?  Why  not  let  Purington  have  the  glory  of  his  office  and 


of  his  shape,  too,  for  that  matter.  Most  any  man  but  he  would 
have  just  built  a  plain  wooden  shanty  of  an  office  and  have  sold 
the  brick  for  someone  else  to  build  with.  I  think  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  lot  of  credit,  and  you  were  jealous.  Then,  too, 
when  you  did  mix  in  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  that  you  did 
not  explain  fully  enough  and  left  yourself  open  to  attack  as  to 
the  roof  of  your  office.  Didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had  an  alumi¬ 
num  roof  on  your  office?  Well,  then,  why  didn’t  you  mention 
that  in  the  write  up  along  with  the  picture,  so  they  might  all 
know  you  were  really  consistent  and  right  up-to-date.  You 
should  have  made  all  that  plain.  You  should  have  remembered 
that  you  were  playing  tag  with  a  quick  crowd  and  that  you 
were  very  likely  to  be  ‘it.’ 

“It  is  encouraging,  though,  to  see  that  you  folks  are  using 
so  much  of  your  own  material.  I  really  think  that  when  D.  V. 
used  your  terra  cotta  for  the  gate  posts  in  front  of  his  own 
house  he  was  pretty  consistent.  What  more  appropriate  use 
for  Gates’s  terra  cotta  than  gate  posts?  As  he  used  your  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  gate  posts,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  street  in 
front  of  your  house  is  paved  with  Purington  brick.  What  are 
you  wiggling  for?  Let’s  change  the  subject,  eh?  Well,  fie 
wanted  characteristic  material  so  he  couldn’t  get  confused  or 
make  a  mistake,  even  late  on  a  dark  night  and  after  a  ban¬ 
quet.  He  was  all  right  in  his  selection  of  material,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  is  in  whatever  fie  selects,  and  you  better  just  let  him 
alone  and  put  up  more  buildings  and  use  his  bricks  in  them, 
too.  Just  make  your  ware,  and  make  it  good  as  you  can,  but 
don’t  criticise;  any  fool  can  do  that,  but  it  isn’t  every  fool  that 
can  make  terra  cotta.  No,  it  takes  a  specially  foolish  map  to 
— well,  good-bye.”  GATES. 


WONDERFUL  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  COUPLE  OF  CATS  IN 
BURNING  BRICK  KILNS. 


THE  WONDERFUL  endurance  of  cats  has  been  exempli¬ 
fied  at  the  Bloomington  Pressed  Brick  Company’s  plant, 
Bloomington,  Ill.  Coxey  and  Bell,  two  pets,  have  each 
taken  their  turn  in  demonstrating  that  they  understand  pretty 
thoroughly  the  working  of  a  down-draft  brick  kiln.  While  the 
kilns  are  cool  and  are  being  drawn  or  filled,  it  is  nothing  un¬ 
usual  to  see  these  two  cats  enter  the  fire  box  and  pass  up 
through  the  flue  into  the  kiln  and  pass  over  the  tops  of  the 
brick  among  the  men  that  are  at  work. 

About  a  year  ago  Bell  gave  the  first  exhibition.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  she  went  into  the  kiln  about  the  time  the  men 
finished  filling  it.  The  door  was  immediately  bricked  up  and 
the  fires  lighted  about  6  p.  m.  At  12  o’clock  that  night  she 
failed  to  come  for  her  supper,  which  was  always  given  to  her 
by  Mr.  John  Tool,  the  night  burner.  He  immediately  instituted 


a  search  by  going  around  the  kiln  and  calling  to  her.  She 
finally  answered  him,  and  by  going  on  top  and  opening  the 
vent  hole,  he  induced  her  to  come  up  over  the  brick.  She  was 
taken  out  almost  smothered  and  somewhat  scorched,  but  after 
a  few  days  careful  nursing  she  was  all  right. 

Christmas  day  a  kiln  was  closed  up  and 
the  fires  lighted,  with  Coxey  inside.  He 
was  not  missed  until  8  o’clock  at  night, 
when  the  night  burner  saw  an  object 
jump  out  of  a  fire  box  uttering  a  pitiful 
cry.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  to 
be  poor  Coxey,  who  had  been  in  the  kiln 
for  ten  hours,  and  his  only  means  of 
escape  was  down  through  the  flue  right 
into  the  fire  and  out  through  the  door, 
which  fortunately  was  open.  With  his 
fine  fur  coat  singed  until  brown  as  a  nut, 
his  whiskers  scorched  and  claws  burned 
to  the  quick,  the  cat  lay  almost  helpless 
on  the  ground.  He  was  finally  taken  up 
and  placed  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  to¬ 
day  is  able  to  lap  his  milk  and  blink  his  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say* 
“I  am  glad  I  am  alive.” 


THE  BRICK  OUTLOOK  IN  MAINE. 


THE  KINDEST  winter  to  the  briekmakers  and  wood¬ 
cutters  that  ever  the  climate  of  Maine  produced.  Good 
sledding  and  not  too  much  snow  from  December  1  to 
date,  and  the  woodpiles  of  all  the  brickyards  are  being  replen¬ 
ished  at  a  vigorous  gait. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  greatest  building  boom  that 
New  England  ever  saw.  Maine  is  going  to  outdo  itself  in  the 
matter  of  building  in  the  next  three  years.  There  is  barely 
brick  enough  on  hand  to  meet  present  orders.  Early  buyers 
will  do  well  if  they  can  secure  prices  within  a  dollar  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  closing  figure  of  the  fall.  Some  'contracts  have 
already  been  signed  at  $6.50  per  thousand  net  for  up  or  down 


An  Old  Point  Horseless  Vehicle. 


lot.  The  general  tone  indicates  $7  as  a  probable  price  asked 
for  later  purchasers  of  old  stock  in  districts  east  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  controlled  by  the  New  England  Brick  Co.  The  conven¬ 
tion  at  Old  Point  will  attract  many  not  of  the  brick  trade  from 
Maine  next  month.  Maine  will  be  well  represented  among  the 
silent  visitors  to  the  convention  hall.  AN  EX-MEMBER. 


For  desirable  situations  or  bargains  in  second-hand  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.,  see  our  For  Sale,  Wanted,  etc.,  ads. 


United  States  Battleship  Columbia  Photographed  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THAT  CLAY  BANK.  No.  3. 


L.  C.  Moore. 


UR  THIRD  TROUBLE  is  black  center  or 
core  in  bricks  tbat  have  been  fired  too 
rapidly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  rais¬ 
ing  heat  in  the  kiln.  Often  the  bricks  are 
burst  open  as  though  a  volcani’c  disturb¬ 
ance  had  taken  place  internally.  The 
center  is  left  light  and  porous,  and  is 
often  blacK  and  seemingly  overburned, 
while  the  outside  is  simply  a  good  red.  The  black  stratum  of 
clay  seems  to  be  much  more  inclined  to  act  thus  than  the  oth¬ 
ers,  and  for  a  long  time  puzzled  us  greatly  to  determine  the 
cause  and  to  discover  the  remedy  for  this  queer  freak.  One 
would  think  from  the  appearance  of  the  bricks  that  the  inside 
or  center  had  received  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat.  We 
could  not  afford  to  avoid  the  clay  that  caused  most  of  this  trou¬ 
ble,  for  we  needed  it.  In  fact,  our  supply  of  plastic  clays  was 
not  over  abundant,  and  we  had  to  use  most  of  it  to  get  the 
proper  mixture  with  our  great  supply  of  leaner  clays.  How¬ 
ever,  we  learned  that  slow  firing  for  the  first  ten  hours  after 
the  water  smoke  was  off  was  all  the  remedy  needed. 

We  learned  this  from  experience,  dealt  with  it  as  a  fact,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  get  at  the  scientific  explanation  of  that 
clay’s  peculiar  behavior. 

This  was  especially  troublesome  in  burning  large  blocks,  4 
inches  thick,  which  we  use  for  street  curbing  instead  of  stone, 


of  that  clay  bank  from  top  to  bottom!  That  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  of  us  now,  and  we  feel  justly  proud  of  the 
practical  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  by  years  of  tough 
experience. 

But  we  are  reaching  out  after  a  more  exact  answer  to  the 
knotty  questions  that  puzzle  our  brains.  And  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  brickmaker  will  have  as  definite  knowledge 
of  clays  as  has  the  ironworker  of  iron. 

Our  fourth  trouble  was  drainage.  We  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  enough  water  in  our  excavation  to  keep  our  pumps 
running  a  month.  To  discharge  this  water  by  means  of 
pumps  was  entirely  too  great  a  job,  so  we  dug  a  ditch  from  the 
pond  thus  formed  to  a  small  creek  near  by  and  drained  the  wa¬ 
ter  through  this  ditch.  This  disposed  of  the  water  for  one 
time,  but  the  next  rains  caused  the  banks  of  this  ditch  to  cave 
in  so  that  the  water  was  again  held  in  the  pond.  It  was  a 
difficult  job  to  clean  out  this  ditch  now  knee  deep  in  mud,  but 
it  had  to  be  done.  This  time  we  laid  four-inch  tiles  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  and  covered  them  over.  But  they  soon 
filled  with  mud  and  had  to  be  removed  and  six-inch  tiles  laid  in 
their  place.  These,  too,  soon  filled  up  and  were  replaced  by 
eight-inch  tiles. 

This  time  we  took  pains  to  place  the  tiles  as  low  as  the  creek 
would  drain;  so  that  we  might  use  as  great  a  depth  of  the  bank 
as  possible  by  surface  drainage.  We  use  from  the  high  banks 
during  wet  weather,  but  during  long  periods  of  drought  we  use 
as  deeply  as  possible.  We  take  particular  care  to  arrange  all  of 
our  excavations  so  that  they  will  slope  toward  the  drains,  and 
now  have  but  little  trouble  from  wet  weather. 

And  now  as  to  whitewash  or  screen  upon  bricks  after  burn- 
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«  The  Brick  Fence  Surrounding  the  National  Cemetery  Near  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  PageM‘2. 


which  is  very  scarce  in  our  country.  These  blocks  require  to 
be  heated  very  slowly  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
moisture  is  all  gone,  or  they  wrill  swell  and  burst.  If  proper 
precaution  be  taken  at  this  stage,  blocks  4  inches  thick  by  13 
inches  long  and  8  inches  wide  may  be  burned  with  as  little  loss 
as  bricks  of  standard  size. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Orton,  on  this  subject,  given  in  The  Clay-Worker  some 
months  past.  His  scientific  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
difficulty  came  almost  like  a  revelation  to  us  who  do  a  great 
deal  of  groping  in  the  dark.  It  was  this  article  that  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  that  perhaps  it  was  one  certain  variety  of  clay 
from  ohr  bank  that  was  causing  our  trouble.  As  stated  above, 
we  found  it  to  be  the  black  clay,  and  now  use  but  little  of 
that  when  making  thick  blocks  for  any  purpose.  We  would 
advise  every  clayworker  to  carefully  study  that  article,  or,  for 
that  matter,  anything  else  that  Prof.  Orton  writes.  The  value* 
of  such  scientific  research  will  never  be  fully  appreciated,  but 
it  is  such  work  as  this  that  will  raise  our  vocation  from  the 
plane  of  experimenting  to  that  of  exact  knowledge  of  causes 
and  effects. 

Just  think  of  it,  brother  bricltmakers!  A  scientific  knowledge 


ing.  I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  in  former  articles  to  The 
Clay-Worker,  and  would  not  introduce  it  here  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand  that  it 
would  seem  incomplete  without  it.  I  regret  my  inability  to 
give  any  scientific  information  concerning  this  trouble  in 
handling  clay.  I  shall  simply  give  a  bit  of  experience,  and  let 
others  go  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  subject. 

Sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  we  meet  this  trouble,  and 
from  our  experience  we  are  better  prepared  to  ask  questions 
concerning  it  than  to  answer  them.  Upon  opening  a  kiln  that 
has  been  fired  too  rapidly,  we  sometimes  find  quite  a  number 
of  bricks  that  are  more  or  less  covered  with  this  scum.  This  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  bricks  being  shaly  and  checked,  as 
though  they  had  been  heated  too  hot  before  the  water  smoking 
was  completed.  With  our  clay,  a  whitewashed  brick  is  never 
a  sound  one,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be  burned.  Our 
bricks  that  do  not  whitewash  in  the  kiln,  never  show  any  signs 
of  it  after  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 

This,  I  know,  is  different  from  the  experience  of  many  brick- 
makers.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  beautiful  red  brick  when 
they  are  taken  from  the  kiln,  but  when  exposed  to  the  weath- 
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er  soon  become  very  unsightly  from  the  scum  that  covers 
them. 

Another  nas  the  while  sta  ns  wherever  the  boys’  hands 
touched  them  while  wet.  Every  finger  print  becomes  a  white 
blotch  upon  the  surface  of  the  bricks.  In  both  of  the  last  cases 
mentioned  the  bricks  are  as  hard  and  sound  as  bricks  can  be. 
What  is  the  cause,  and  what  the  cure  for  these  troubles,  for 
they  are  three  troubles,  instead  of  one?  Our  remedy  is  careful 
water  smoking,  but  that  will  not  answer  for  the  trouble  of 
either  of  my  neighbors. 

We  need  some  scientific  information  along  this  line,  and  we 
patiently  await  the  man  who  is  able  to  give  it. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  AT  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


By  W.  P.  Lockington. 
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ORRISTOWN,  a  century  back, 
played  an  all-important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Revolution.  It  served 
as  a  source  of  supply  to  General 
Washington  and  his  little  army  of 
Continental  patriots,  lying  in  two 
feet  of  snow,  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge. 

To-day  its  atmosphere  hums  with 
the  pulsation  of  its  manufacturing 
industries,  iron,  steel,  lumber,  bridge 
builders  and  engine  makers,  stone 
quarries  and  asphaltum  block  makers, 
and  the  many  other  productions  that 
dovetail  in  and  create  for  its  24,003  inhab¬ 
itants  a  good,  respectable  livelihood. 

The  busy,  thriving  borough,  situated  twenty  miles 
from  Philadelhpia,  possesses  four  railroad  stations,  an 
English-looking  gaol,  designed  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
excellent  town  hall.  This  was  erected  in  1894  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  including  the  price  paid  for  the  ground.  It  is  built 
of  brick  in  buff  and  red,  the  latter  being  a  Perkiomen  produc¬ 
tion.  Within  its  precincts  is  the  office  of  the  Borough  En¬ 
gineer,  Mr.  E.  Cameron  Corson,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Henry 
Hiltner,  in  whose  genial  company  I  found  myself,  the  day  after 
the  nation’s  tussle  with  the  barn-yard  king. 

The  ready  hand  of  welcome  was  extended  on  behalf  of  The 
Clay-Worker,  and  without  further  ceremony  the  subject  of 
vitrified  brick  roads  and  pavements  was  entered  into,  with  all 
the  pros  and  cons,  the  salient  features  of  durability,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  level  surfaces  and  as  a  body  of  resistance  against  the 
hard  and  almost  continuous  heavy  truck  traffic  which  is 
known  in  particular  to  roll  over  the  junction  roads  of  De  Kalb 
and  Airy  streets.  The  advantages  of  the  vitrified  brick  versus 
macadam,  the  cross  breaking  strength  and  the  crushing  tests. 
The  first  was  tried  by  a  center  lead  between  supports  six 
inches  apart,  with  a  result  of  6,137  pounds  per  inch  in  width; 
the  second  by  standing  specimen  on  edges  as  laid  in  pairing, 
top  and  bottom  surfaces  ground  parallel,  this  standing  13,702 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  impact  was  also  tried  by  sixty 
minutes  in  24-inch  rattler,  making  thirty  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute,  resulting  in  the  small  loss  of  5.8  per  cent. 

Thus  the  McAvoy  brick  was  given  the  preference  against 
all  other  competitors.  The  work  of  laying  was  done  by  the 
borough  authorities,  under  the  direct  superintendency  of  the 
assistant  engineer,  Mr.  Henry  Hiltner,  who  volunteered  the 
following  statement  in  lieu  of  the  specifications,  generally  used 
when  the  contracts  are  given  out: 

“The  base  being  cleared,  was  rolled  by  a  Buffalo  Pitt’s  en¬ 
gine  of  13,100  tons;  this  was  followed  by  a  bed  of  4-inch  con¬ 
crete  and  one  inch  sand,  and  again  rolled.  The  brick  were  then 
laid  at  right  angles  and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  all  cross 


streets,  and  up  tight  to  the  curb  and  trolley  tracks,  and  grouted 
with  one  part  cement  and  two  parts  sand,  and  alternated  with 
one  part  sand  and  one  part  cement  for  the  finish,  bar  sand 
being  used,  and  a  cement  standing  a  test  of  143  pounds.  The 
surface  was  then  subjected  to  the  roller  process  by  a  horse 
roller  weighing  8,400  pounds.  In  this  way  14,000  square  yards 
were  laid  and  completed  at  the  low  cost  of  $1.66%  per  square 
yard.” 

In  1898  the  McAvoys  made  their  second  consignment,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  four  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  borough  au¬ 
thorities  again  laid  some  57,000  square  yards  at  the  still  lower 
figure  of  $1.51%  per  square  yard.  The  question  arose  as  to 
the  advisability  of  using  a  brick  and  cement  cushion  in  the 
curbways.  Primarily,  to  lessen  the  reverberation;  secondly,  to 
create  a  proper  and  sufficient  waterway  to  the  inlets  while  in 
extensio;  it  remained  to  be  seen  by  the  experiment  what  effect 
it  would  have  in  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  first  course  of  inspection  was  made  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Corson,  and  here  Fig.  1  in  the  group  picture  shows  a 
grave  and  crucial  test,  the  main  inlet  on  Airy  and  S.  West 
streets,  and  immediately  flanking  the  pavement  of  the  town 
hall,  with  a  slope  of  one  in  six,  proved  to  be  a  point  of  very 
strong  recommendation.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  grinding 
and  pressure  caused  by  the  loads  of  truck  rounding  this  cor¬ 
ner,  we  found  but  one  brick  with  the  edges  crushed,  showing 
clearly  that  the  bricks  were  not  over  burned. 

Facing  the  east,  the  sharp  eye  of  the  camera  was  then 
pointed  downward  upon  Airy  street,  at  the  junction  of  De 
KaLb.  Facing  the  north,  we  employed  the  means  of  the 
scraper  in  the  curbway  and  the  street  car  track,  but  failed  to 
find  any  contraction  or  detraction  that  would  cover  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  %  inch.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Mr.  Cameron  Corson  expressed  his  unqualified  satisfaction 
of  the  roads:  “Right  here  at  De  Kalb,  the  main  street  of  Nor¬ 
ristown,  and  Airy  street,  you  see,  we  have  a  constant  and 
heavy  traffic,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  markets  are  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  line  of  the  City  Hall,”  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  4, 
showing  the  building  and  the  line  of  farmers  wagons. 

To  better  illustrate  the  good  condition  of  the  road  the  service 
of  the  camera  was  again  brought  to  bear  upon  the  junction  of 
the  read  at  De  Kalb  and  Airy  streets,  and  this  will  render  a 


City  Hall,  Norristown,  Pa 
truthful  story  of  its  condition. 

From  here  we  paced  together  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  to  De  Kalb,  between  Basin  and  Wood 
streets,  closely  scrutinizing  and  looking  out  for  depressions 
and  split  bricks. 

Between  the  above  streets,  however,  we  came  upon  a  split 
in  the  bricks  extending  in  several  lines,  not  continuous,  but 
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for  a  length  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  as  shown  in  Pig.  5, 
wherein  is  seen  the  borough  engineer  chalking  the  cracks. 
This  gives  no  evidence  of  any  depression  whatever,  and  neither 
Mr.  Cameron  nor  his  assistant  could  give  any  solution  to  the 
mystery.  Discussing  the  question  later,  in  the  office,  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  more  probably  aue  to  a  false  note  in  the 
bottom,  as  the  hydrant  standing  near  marked  out  these  bricks 
in  particular  for  an  abnormal  absorption  of  the  waste  water. 

“We  have  used  the  best  material,  and  judgment  in  laying 
them,  and  as  far  as  the  bricks  are  concerned,  I  feel  and  know 
the  authorities  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  consignments 
made  by  the  McAvoy  Brick  Company.  And  when  you  con- 


With  many  wishes  for  success  for  The  Clay-Worker  and 
prosperous  1901.  O.  PRESTON. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y„  Jan.  11,  1901. 


PROSPERITY  IN  IOWA. 


Gentlemen — Inclosed  find  postoffice  order  for  $2,  for  which 
please  send  The  Clay-Worker  for  1901.  This  certainly  has  been 
a  big  year  in  building.  We  run  a  little,  one-horse  yard  here, 
but  still  we  have  turned  out  1,200,000  common  red  brick  be¬ 
tween  April  28  and  September  22.  Labor  is  scare  at  $1.75  per 
ten  hours,  and  this  is  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  over  1896,  22 
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1.  Main  Inlet  at  Airy  and  S.  West  Sts.  2.  Airy  Street  from  City  Hall  Doorway.  3  Airy  Street.  1.  Careful  Inspection 

of  a  Good  Brick  Pavement. 


sider  .that  out  of  61,000  square  yards  we  have  but  the  one 
small  imperfect  split,  at  the  above  named  streets,  I  feel  it  re¬ 
flects  credit  on  all  hands.” 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Cameron  and  his  assistants  for 
their  kindly  treatment,  and  I  trust  they  will  accept  them 
through  this  medium. 


PROMPTNESS  ALWAYS  COMMENDABLE. 
Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

We  send  you  herewith  our  check  for  $2  to  pay  inclosed  bill, 
which  please  receipt  and  return.  Couldn’t  get  along  without 
The  Clay-Worker,  you  know,  so  we  send  pay  quick,  for  fear  it 
might  be  stopped  on  us.  We  have  had  a  very  good  season,  and 
the  ledger  balanced  up  on  the  right  side,  and  we  are  quite 
happy.  Hope  to  meet  you  at  Old  Point  Comfort  next  month. 


per  cent,  over  1898  and  15  per  cent,  over  1899,  and  fuel  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  1898,  while  the  gain  in  the  price  of  brick  was 
but  10  per  cent.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  money  is  very 
plenty.  Moneyed  men,  bankers  and  others  think  there  is  mill¬ 
ions  in  it,  and  new  yards  are  springing  up  all  about  us.  They 
seldom  amount  to  anything  except  to  keep  the  price  of  brick 
down.  They  run  one,  two  or  three  years  at  most,  and  then  lay 
aside  their  outfit  with,  “Well  we  didn’t  think  there  was  so 
much  expense  and  care  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  as  there 
is.  Nineteen  hundred  and  one  promises  to  be  fully  as  active 
as  1900;  with  the  price  of  lumber  ever  on  the  upward  tendency 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  diminished  demand  for  building  brick. 

Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year,  I  am  truly  yours, 

Monono,  Iowa.  GEORGE  H.  JENKINS, 
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THE  TWENTY  -  THIRD  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  CLAYWORKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


IN  A  COZY  hall,  the  Supreme  Court 
room,  in  the  Capitol  Building,  the 
clayworkers  of  Illinois  gathered 
Tuesday,  January  8,  to  the  number 
of  half  a  hunderd.  For  an  hour 
the  buzz  of  conversation  indicated  that 
old  friends  were  exchanging  greetings 
and  telling  one  another  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past  year.  From  the  good 
nature  prevalent  on  every  hand,  the  ex¬ 
periences  were  evidently  of  a  pleasant 
character. 

The  first  to  see  the  secretary  and  ex¬ 
change  a  dollar  for  a  badge  of  member¬ 
ship,  a  very  neat  button,  with  ribbon 
attachment,  was  William  Hammer- 
schmidt,  of  Lombard.  This  is  fitting, 
as  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  is  the  first 
member  of  the  association  in  size,  and 
no  individual  can  exceed  him  in  genial 
qualities.  The  next  member  in  these 
attributes,  Father  Pike,  of  Chenoa,  was 
a  little  slow  in  appearing,  but  after  his 
arrival  there  was  no  diminution  of  the 
social  features.  Next  came  Elder,  of 
Bloomington.  While  not  so  wide,  he 
towers  up  to  the  height  of  either  of 
these  worthies,  and  is  always,  wherever 
he  may  be,  a  moving  influence  when 
friendly  intercourse  is  the  order.  Mr. 
Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati,  was,  as  usual,  the 
first  of  the  missionaries  to  fling  his  ban¬ 
ner  to  the  air,  said  banner  being  a  large 
lithograph  of  his  famous  down-draft 
kiln. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
represented  by  Burridge,  was  a  close  sec¬ 
ond,  and  then  came  Maroney,  the  “Irish 
King,”  with  a  miniature  model  of  the 
Berg  press.  Hix,  of  the  Wallace  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  took  a  commanding 
position  near  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
where  all  comers  were  easily  reached. 
Late  comers  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  unpre-empted  space  they  could 
find  on  the  long  table  provided  for  trade 
literature.  Each  of  the  trade  maga¬ 
zines  (three  red  in  spots),  and  The 
Clay- Worker  (re(a)d  all  through),  were 
distributed  liberally.  The  old  slate  cal¬ 
endar,  with  its  convention  dates,  was 
placed  where  all  who  passed  might  see 
and  keep  the  time  and  place  of  each 
subsequent  convention  in  mind.  Mad¬ 


den  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  and  though  never  noisy  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  he  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  telling  the  merits  of  Hoo- 
sier  brick  and  tile  machinery. 

Secretary  Stoll’s  “rough  rider,”  bear¬ 
ing  the  banner  of  the  American  Clay¬ 
working  Machinery  Co.,  was  seen  at  ev¬ 
ery  turn.  Among  the  latest  of  all  late 
comers  were  Walter  Grath,  of  up  and 
down  draft  fame,  and  Fernholtz  Brick 
Press  Scott,  who  quickly  made  up  for 
lost  time  after  they  did  arrive. 

With  all  these  hustlers  to  welcome 
the  delegates,  there  were  no  idle  or  dull 
moments  after  reaching  the  convention 
hall.  When  President  Hess  called  for 
order  at  11  o’clock,  all  available  seats 
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were  occupied.  The  attendance,  while 
not  so  large  as  at  the  previous  meeting, 
was  satisfactory,  and  the  interest  in  all 
subjects  considered  active  and  earnest, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  full  re¬ 
port  of  the  sessions,  the  only  one  to  be 
published,  unless  our  contemporaries 
copy  and  reproduce  our  work. 

CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS. 

President  Hess:  I  will  call  to  order 
the  twenty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association. 
Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  the  members 
have  not  arrived,  we  will  dispense  with 
the  reports  of  members  until  the  after¬ 
noon  session.  We  will  likewise  defer 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

There  is  a  matter  which  we  desire  to 


bring  before  the  members  at  this  time. 
You  will  remember  we  discussed  last 
year  the  advisability  of  building  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  State  Fair.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  they  failed  to  receive  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  they  did  not  receive  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  clayworkers.  The  com¬ 
mittee  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea, 
instead  of  attempting  to  build  a  build¬ 
ing,  to  move  the  little  pavilion  we  now 
have  into  the  Dome  Building,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  get  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  offer  cash  premiums  for 
the  best  display  of  clay  products.  We 
have  some  intimation  that  this  can  be 
accomplished.  Mr.  Townsend  has  had 
some  talk  with  the  members  of  the 
State  Board,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
him  tell  us  what  he  thinks  the  pros¬ 
pects  are,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  members.  The  State 
Board  is  now  in  session,  and  the  more 
quickly  we  can  get  at  this  matter  the 
better. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Townsend,  Avon:  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  by  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  we 
can  place  our  pavilion  in  the  Dome 
Building,  the  largest  building  on  the 
ground,  and  one  more  adapted  to  our 
needs  than  where  our  pavilion  now  is. 
The  gentleman  also  assured  me  of  his 
assistance,  and  said  he  believed  suitable 
premiums  would  be  given.  I  suggest 
the  advisability  of  appointing  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  see  if  money  could  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  State  Board,  and  how 
this  money  can  be  used  to  the  best  ad 
vantage  of  the  association.  I  believe  if 
the  members  of  this  association  would 
draft  a  resolution  embodying  these 
ideas,  and  all  the  members  here  who 
are  acquainted  and  have  any  influence 
with  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  from  their  district  will  take 
an  active  interest,  I  do  not  think  we 
will  have  any  trouble  in  getting  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $500  to  be  offered  as  pre¬ 
miums.  I  understand  Indiana  and  Ohio 
are  working  some  along  this  line,  and 
Illinois  don’t  want  to  take  a  back  seat. 

President  Hess:  Assuming  that  this 
can  be  carried  out:  What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  members?  Will  it  be  better  to 
adopt  this  plan  than  to  try  to  build  a 
building,  placing  some  one  in  charge  of 
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it,  and  send  our  products  there  each 
year? 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard:  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  to-day,  and 
ask  for  an  appropriation  and  an  outline 
of  what  this  association  can  expect  in 
the  way  of  premiums. 

W.  A.  Eudaly:  I  presume  there  are 
members  here  who  know  now  the  indus¬ 
tries  are  classified.  The  Dairy  Associa 
tion  has  its  list  of  premiums,  and  we 
see  the  different  lines  in  manufacture 
represented  in  the  reports  of  the  fair 
which  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
issues,  and  I  think  the  clay  industries 
should  be  listed  as  all  other  industries. 
And  when  it  is  placed  on  that  basis  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  then  it 
will  naturally  fall  in  line  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
set  aside  for  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  from  year  to  year,  and  knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  value  of  the  clay  industry 
of  the  State,  we  can  at  once  see  that  if 
it  is  once  placed  to  itself  as  an  industry, 
it,  will  draw  to  itself  awards  and  pre¬ 
miums.  No  meager  amount  will  induce 
the  clayworkers  of  the  State  to  make 
exhibits.  I  believe  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  meet  with  the  State  Board  and  se¬ 
cure,  if  possible,  a  report  or  whatever 
it  is  they  issue,  showing  the  listing  and 
subdividing  of  the  industries  of  the 
State,  and  don’t  be  unreasonable  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  appropriation  of  premiums,  and 
you  will  at  once  come  to  the  end  de¬ 
sired. 

President  Hess:  You  will  remember 
we  had  a  committee  appointed  last  year 
to  investigate  the  advisability  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  building  of  our  own  material,  and 
I  will  ask  Secretary  Stoll  to  tell  us  what 
the  committee  accomplished. 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  last  year  was  composed  of  H. 
B.  Skeele,  A.  L.  Converse,  W.  H.  Hurl- 
burt,  E.  M.  Heafer  and  Lincoln  Solfis- 
burg.  This  committee  was  authorized 
to  spend  at  least  $25.  I  have  talked 
with  every  member  of  this  committee 
as  to  what  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
do.  Mr.  Skeele  said  he  did  not  think  it 
was  at  all  feasible  to  erect  such  a  build¬ 
ing  as  was  talked  of  last  year.  The  clay- 
workers  themselves  would  not  spend 
the  money  to  pay  for  such  a  building, 
and,  of  course,  we  could  not  get  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  from  the  State.  The  rest 
of  the  committee  thought  the  same 
thing.  As  you  all  know,  we  have  the 
pavilion  used  at  the  World’s  Fair  that 
we  moved  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  we 
have  thought  if  we  could  move  that  pa¬ 
vilion  into  the  Dome  Building  and  put 
all  our  exhibits  in  it  from  year  to  year, 
it  would  be  better  than  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  of  the  different  materials.  We  had 
some  talk  with  an  architect  about  the 


building,  and  he  said  such  a  building 
would  be  a  conglomeration,  and  we 
know  we  don’t  want  anything  of  that 
sort.  We  had  some  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Garrard,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  State  Board 
to  allow  us  $200  or  $250.  When  we  moved 
our  pavilion  down  here  from  the 
World’s  Fair  it  cost  us  $57,  and  the 
board  allowed  it. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Converse:  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  matter  of  premiums,  and  still  we 
cannot  get  an  exhibit  unless  there  is 
some  inducement  that  will  at  least 
cover  the  expense  of  the  exhibits.  But 
to  my  mind  there  is  an  objection  to  pre¬ 
miums.  For  instance,  the  industry  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick.  Each  man  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  could 
pick  out  a  perfect  specimen,  or  a  selec- 
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tion  of  brick  each  in  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  send  them  to  the  fair,  and 
they  would  all  be  A  No.  1  brick.  In 
some  manner  one  lot  would  be  selected 
and  given  the  premium,  and  be  classed 
as  the  most  perfect  brick,  and  all  the 
rest  would  be  just  as  perfect  brick.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  every  other 
clay  product  that  is  manufactured. 
There  is  a  difference  between  our  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  horses  and  cows  and  farm¬ 
ing  implements.  We  might  offer  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  best  display,  for  the  most 
original  display,  but  when  it  comes  to 
talking  about  individual  bricks,  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  it  could  not  be  done,  an 
injustice  would  be  done  t.o  some,  and 
some  would  be  improperly  rewarded. 
Still,  unless  there  is  going  to  be  some 
sort  of  an  inducement  offered,  there  is 
not  going  to  much  of  an  exhibit.  We 
might  get  the  board  to  make  an  appro¬ 
priation  that  would  give  us  some  en¬ 
couragement.  We  might  offer  a  prize 
for  the  largest  display,  and  still  we  do 
not  want  a  great  display.  I  could  prob¬ 


ably  get  a  larger  display  than  any  one 
else.  I  tell  you  what  we  do  want.  We 
ought  to  have  an  exhibit  of  roof  tile. 
We  ought  to  have  an  exhibit  of  ceramic 
products.  We  ought  to  have  an  exhibit 
of  things  that  enter  into  the  decorative 
feature,  brick  and  tile  suitable  for  fire¬ 
places,  etc.  In  short,  an  exhibition  that 
would  give  an  idea  of  the  clay  resources 
of  the  State.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
of  more  importance  than  to  give  the 
people  an  idea  of  the  aesthetic  use  of 
brick  in  the  building  of  homes. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  well  to 
ask  for  this  amount  of  money,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  committee  could 
reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  best  way 
of  using  the  money.  We  might  appoint 
a  committee  representing  the  different 
interests,  so  we  could  bring  about  an 
educational  exhibit.  We  might  have 
some  illustrations  in  the  way  of  dia¬ 
grams,  showing  how  structures  could 
be  built  from  clay  products,  and  how 
streets  could  be  paved.  This  would  be 
of  as  much  real  value  as  a  model  itself. 
I  will  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  the  president  and  secretary 
and  one  other  member  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  be  hereby  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  ask 
that  premiums  to  the  amount  of  $500  be 
given  for  the  clayworking  industries  of 
Illinois,  and  that  said  premiums  shall 
be  published  in  the  premium  lists  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  suggestions  given  by  a 
committee  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt:  Second  the 
motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Emerich,  Chicago,  Ill.:  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  adjourn  at 
12  o’clock,  and  I  move  that  we  adjourn 
now  until  2  o’clock  this  afternoon,  in 
order  to  give  this  committee  an  oppn. 
tunity  to  confer  with  the  board. 

President  Hess:  Before  the  motion  is 
put  to  the  house,  I  will  say  Dr.  Con¬ 
verse  is  appointed  the  other  member  of 
the  committee. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  Afternoon,  Jan.  8. 

President  Hess:  The  convention 
will  come  to  order.  The  first  thing 
this  afternoon,  is  the 

REPORTS  OF  MEMBERS. 

W.  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard:  We 
have  had  a  good  year.  Owing  to  the 
small  factory  we  are  running,  we  were 
short  on  drain  tile  and  short  on  brick 
most  of  the  season.  We  did  twice  as 
much  business  as  in  1899.  The  outlook 
for  the  coming  year  is  good.  Our  prices 
averaged  about  10  per  cent,  more  than 
in  1899. 

Secretary  Stoll:  I  have  a  letter  here 
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from  Mr.  Solfisburg,  our  treasurer.  He 
says,  “Inclosed  is  my  draft  for  $79.70, 
amount  of  money  held  by  me  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting,  because  I  am  going  out  of  the 
State  on  a  short  visit.  I  inclose  my 
dues  for  the  year.  Hope  you  will  have 
a  good  time  at  Springfield.  Wishing  you 
and  the  other  members  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  a  happy  New  Year,  I  am,  sin¬ 
cerely,  L.  SOLFISBURG.” 

H.  L.  Hix,  Frankfort,  Ind.:  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  the  Wallace  Mfg. 
Co.  have  had  a  very  successful  and 
prosperous  year,  last  year  being  the 
best  in  the  history  of  our  company.  We 
are  starting  out  the  new  year  nicely. 

Mamer  Bros.,  Campus:  Last  year  was 
the  best,  so  far  as  sales  were  concerned, 
we  have  had  since  we  have  been  in  the 
business,  since  1893.  Although  during 
the  season  of  ’99  we  made  more  goods 
than  we  did  last  year,  but  the  stock  on 
hand  the  first  of  the  year  was  much 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  We  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  year’s  business. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  O.:  I 
don’t  believe  I  have  anything  to  report. 

Mr.  Elder:  Has  Mr.  Pike  sold  all  the 
kilns?  (Laughter.) 

Secretary  Stoll:  As  representative  of 
the  American  Clayworking  Machinery 
Co.,  will  say  that  the  business  has  been 
very  good.  The  company  is  farther  be¬ 
hind  with  their  orders  than  any  year 
in  their  business.  I  know  the  sales  in 
my  territory  have  been  very  good. 

M.  C.  Meigs,  Lafayette,  Ind.:  It  af¬ 
fords  me  great  pleasure  to  look  into 
the  faces  of  my  friends  in  this,  the  very 
core  of  the  greatest  agricultural  center 
of  God’s  green  earth.  I  bring  you  kind¬ 
ly  greetings  from  the  old  historic  coun¬ 
ty  of  Tippecanoe,  Indiana.  Lafayette  is 
situated  in  the  Wabash  valley,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  green  hills.  We  have  a  hand¬ 
some  court  house  of  gray  stone,  above  it 
towers  a  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Lib¬ 
erty.  I  came  to  Lafayette  about  eigh¬ 
teen  years  ago,  when  I  was  still  young, 
and  embarked  in  the  tile  business,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  man 
here  who  has  made  more  mistakes  and 
suffered  more  from  the  making  than  I 
have,  I  would  like  to  look  him  in  the 
face  and  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  con¬ 
sole  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  all 
the  fools  are  not  dead  yet.  (Laughter.) 
Through  the  grace  of  God  I  have  passed 
through  the  adversity  and  propose  to 
pull  out.  I  was  born  and  raised  not  far 
from  the  Illinois  line  and  my  earliest  im¬ 
pressions  of  Illinois  were  that  it  was  a 
vast  wilderness  of  waste  grass  and 
worthlessness.  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  over  here  but  wolves  and  prairie 
ducks,  and  I  remember  traveling  up  the 
Illinois  river  one  time  when  large  flocks 
of  ducks  and  geese  almost  totally 
eclipsed  the  sun,  and  I  used  to  wonder 
how  you  raised  grpdn  enough  to  feed 


your  ducks,  and  now  the  thing  is  re¬ 
versed  and  I  defy  you  to  raise  enough 
ducks  to  eat  your  grain.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Will  you  kindly  suspend 
business  long  enough  to  enable  those 
mentioned  to  shake  hands  with  the 
brother.  There  is  a  large  number  here. 
(Laughter.) 

Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.:  We 
have  had  a  very  prosperous  year— the 
best  in  five.  Prospects  are  bright  for 
the  coming  year. 

Chas.  Burridge,  Tecumseh,  Mich.:  I 
can  report  for  H.  Brewer  &  Co.  a  very 
prosperous  year.  The  company  did  more 
business  in  1900  than  we  were  really 
able  to  do,  and  the  prospects  are  good 
for  even  a  better  year  in  1901.  We  are 
better  able  to  take  care  of  business  this 
year  and  should  prospects  materialize, 
as  we  expect,  we  will  nearly  double  last 
year’s  business. 

S.  C.  Cowgill,  Summitville,  Ind.:  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  we  had  a  very 
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prosperous  year.  Sold  all  the  tile  we 
could  make,  and  could  have  sold  more  if 
we  could  have  made  them. 

D.  W.  Duddleston,  Stewartson:  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  I  burned  twen¬ 
ty-seven  kilns  last  year,  ana  If  we  had 
had  more  large  tile,  could  have  sold 
them.  I  have  been  in  the  business  six¬ 
teen  years  and  prices  are  a  little  better 
now  than  in  former  years.  They  have 
advanced  about  10  per  cent,  and  we  feel 
somewhat  encouraged  to  go  on  in  the 
business. 

E.  J.  Hess:  Like  all  other  roofing  tile 
companies,  the  Celadon  Roofing  Tile 
Co.  was  very  busy  last  year.  They  have 
been  improving  their  factories,  putting 
in  new  machinery,  building  new  kilns, 
etc.,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
for  the  coming  year. 

H.  deJoannis,  Chicago:  We  have  to  re¬ 
port  in  a  journalistic  line,  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  which,  of  course,  means  addi¬ 
tional  friends.  We  present  our  best 
wishes  to  you  for  a  prosperous  time  the 
coming  year. 

C.  O.  Swift,  Waverly:  We  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  our  year’s  work. 


It  has  been  a  very  good  year.  We  h 
been  able  to  dispose  of  all  we  could 
make.  We  have  made  some  brick  this 
year,  though  heretofore  we  made  strict¬ 
ly  tile.  We  have  no  brick  left  on  hand, 
and  no  tile  to  speak  of. 

J.  J.  Koch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Last  year  I 
worked  over  in  Ohio  and  for  the  Ohio 
people,  I  will  say  the  brick  and  tile  busi¬ 
ness  is  on  the  boom. 

J.  M.  Elder,  Bloomington,  Ill.:  For 
our  brick  business  will  say  our  business 
was  very  satisfactory,  though  the  profits 
have  not  been  so  big,  owing  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  fuel  and  meeting  our  friends 
from  Chicago  in  competition.  We  just 
simply  managed  to  work  along  without 
making  any  money.  We  have  made  and 
sold  right  at  home  about  6,000,000  brick, 
and  are  still  running,  and  have  no  stock 
on  hand.  This  spring  we  expect  to  get 
more  money,  but  competition  was  so 
sharp  we  had  to  reduce  our  prices  so 
that  we  have  not  averaged  up  as  well  as 
formerly.  In  the  screen  line,  the  sales 
have  exceeded  our  anticipation.  Prices 
have  been  satisfactory.  We  have  had 
quite  a  Western  demand,  as  far  west  as 
California,  and  in  the  East,  in  Ohio  and 
the  Pittsburg  district,  the  sales  have 
been  very  good,  indeed. 

H.  F.  Townsend.  Avon:  We  are  glad 
we  are  alive;  got  plenty  to  do  and  look 
forward  to  more  this  year. 

A.  M.  Combs,  Mechanicsburg:  I  have 
no  cause  for  complaint;  have  been  as 
busy  as  could  be  all  season,  and  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  for  the  coming  season. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis:  Like 
the  other  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  I  am 
glad  to  be  here.  Looking  over  the  faces 
of  the  old  friends,  I  see  here  and  there  a 
new  face,  and  I  can  hardly  realize  that 
we  have  started  on  a  new  century.  You 
all  look  about  the  same.  There  are 
some  bald  spots,  but  few  comparatively. 
The  general  tone  of  prosperity  is,  indeed, 
encouraging.  We  simply  reflect  that 
which  pertains  to  the  rest  of  you.  I 
will  say  while  I  am  on  my  feet  that 
some  of  you  may  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  at  Old  Point  Comfort  next  month. 
Quite  a  number  here  have  signified  their 
intention  of  going,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  number  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  also  with  us.  The  prospects  are 
very  bright  for  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
ventions  the  National  Association  has 
ever  held.  Old  Point  Comfort  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  place  for  winter  conventions. 
Usually  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to 
meet  during  a  blizzard.  In  spite  of 
that  we  have  always  had  a  good  time.  It 
takes  more  than  a  cold  wave  to  cool  the 
enthusiasm  of  brickmakers  when  at  con¬ 
vention.  This  year  it  will  be  different, 
for  at  Old  Point  Comfort  we  expect  to 
have  clear  skies,  pleasant  weather  and  a 
royal  good  time,  and  I  hope  to  see  many 
of  you  there  next  month. 

W.  S.  Purington:  I  just  came  in  and 


hardly  know  what  answer  is  expected. 
We  have  had  a  very  successful  year, 
probably  the  most  successful  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  business.  We  have  delivered 
(>0, 000, 000  brick  the  past  year. 

J.  W.  Rust,  Herbst,  Ind.:  I  am  glad 
to  be  with  you;  have  been  in  busines: 
twenty-two  years,  and  this  is  the  most 
successful  year  I  have  ever  had. 

E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa:  I  have  just  been 
thinking — I  do  lots  of  thinking — that  is 
about  all  I  do  do.  We  have  had  twenty- 
three  conventions  over  here  in  Illinois — • 
I  fell  into  line  about  the  second  one  and 
have  never  missed  any  since,  and  hear¬ 
ing  all  these  reports  coming  from  the 
different  members  from  the  different 
States.  You  have  all  seen  the  grain  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
gets  out.  It  runs  in  lines  up  and  down, 
and  in  waves.  These  reports  we  hear 
from  year  to  year  remind  me  of  these 
waves  in  the  prices  of  corn  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  In  the  past,  we  can 
remember — it  is  not  so  very  long — the 
secretary  would  call  on  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Smithville,  and  he  would  get  up  and 
say,  “I  made  so  many  tile,  and  have 
them  all  on  hand.”  The  next  man  would 
get  up  and  say,  “I  made  so  many  brick 
and  sold  but  few  of  them,  and  I  trust  the 
next  year  will  be  better.  My  neighbor 
Williams,  across  the  river,  has  busted 
up  and  gone  long  ago.”  Just  compare 
these  reports  with  what  we  have  heard 
to-day.  Of  course,  I  may  have  exagger¬ 
ated  somewhat.  To-day  no  one  has  any¬ 
thing  to  complain  of,  prices  are  good.  I 
just  mention  this  difference  so  that  you 
may  know  when  you  are  well  off  and  ap¬ 
preciate  it. 

P.  H.  Tiernan,  Macomb:  We  have  no, 
done  much  the  past  year,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  tearing  out  and 
rebuilding.  Prices  have  been  a  little 
better  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  J.  Maddigan,  Peoria:  We  have 
manufactured  a  great  many  brick,  all 
we  could,  and  we  had  enough  to  supply 
the  demand  for  o_ur  own  city  of  Peoria, 
the  second  city  of  the  State,  and  we 
have  not  only  helped  the  Peoria  brick- 
makers,  but  we  have  helped  considera¬ 
ble  on  the  outside.  Prices  are  boom¬ 
ing. 

F.  Plumb,  Streator:  The  Streator 
Paving  Brick  Co,  did  much  better  this 
year  than  last.  Everything  that  enters 
into  the  cost  of  our  brick  has  been  in¬ 
creased,  but  we  have  been  able  to  make 
it  up,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
prices  are  better,  we  are  in  better  shape 
than  last  year  and  look  forward  to  a 
good  year  for  1901. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Streator:  We  have  had  all 
we  could  do  the  past  season;  have  got 
better  prices  than  ever  before,  but  think 
the  cost  of  our  hrick  has  increased  a  lit¬ 
tle  more.  The  prospects  are  good  for 
the  coming  year. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sioux  City,  la.:  1  am 
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glad  to  report  that  we  have  had  a  very 
successful  season  over  in  western  Iowa. 
On  the  whole,  prices  have  been  good 
and  a  large  demand  so  far  as  our  own 
business  is  concerned.  We  have  been 
busy  filling  orders  and  the  prospects 
are  good  for  the  coming  year.  If  we 
can  have  two  or  three  such  years  as  last 
year  we  can  afford  to  retire. 

A.  L.  Converse,  Springfield:  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  report,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  brick- 
makers  in  the  country,  having  made 
brick  in  two  centuries.  (Laughter.)  I 
want  to  say  this  has  been  to  us  one  of 
the  most  prosperous — no,  I  will  not  say 
one  of  the  most,  but  the  most  prosperous 
year  we  have  ever  had.  We  have  sold  all 
we  could  make.  Like  my  friend  Barr, 
I  don’t  think  the  additional  price  we 
have  received  for  our  product  has  more 
than  paid  the  added  expense,  and  yet,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  the  best  year 
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we  have  ever  lmd.  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  is  also  good.  So  far  as  the 
demand  for  our  products  are  concerned, 
1  believe  the  sentiment  for  clay  products 
and  the  use  of  them  is  on  the  up  grade, 
and  1  think  everyone  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  tile  ana  terra  cotta  has  every 
reason  to  feel  encouraged.  I  believe  we 
made  a  move  this  morning  in  the  right 
direction,  though  what  it  will  amount  to, 
of  course,  I  do  not  know.  As  people  get 
acquainted  with  our  products,  there  will 
be  more  business  done  than  heretofore. 

W.  P.  Grath,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  I  wish 
to  report  that  our  company  has  done  a 
very  successful  business,  so  far  as  sell¬ 
ing  kilns,  furnaces  and  hand-power 
brick  machines,  etc.  We  have  also  sold 
a  great  many  brick  for  the  Terre  Haute 
Press  Brick  Co.,  and  also  for  the  Wa¬ 
bash  Clay  Co.,  at  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  and 
a  great  many  for  the  Alton  Building, 
Paving  and  Fire  Brick  Co.  In  fact,  we 
have  sold  altogether  about  4,000,000  pav¬ 


ing  brick.  The  only  reason  we  did  not 
sell  more  was  because  we  could  not  get 
any  more,  all  the  firms  mentioned  com¬ 
ing  out  flat-footed  and  saying  they  could 
not  fill  any  more  orders.  In  addition, 
we  have  also  done  quite  a  large  business 
with  the  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co. 
Taken  all  in  all,  our  business  has  been 
very  satisfactory. 

H.  V.  Cook,  Adin:  I  am  still  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  very  good,  though  I  did 
not  get  as  good  prices  as  I  have  in 
former  years,  but  1  got  along  all  right. 

Secretary  Stoll:  This  completes  the 
roll-call  so  far  as  the  members  have 
registered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BESOLUTIONS. 

President  Hess:  I  desire  to  appoint 
as  Committee  on  Resolutions  Mr.  F. 
Plumb,  Streator;  H.  F.  Townsend,  Avon, 
and  J.  M.  Mamer,  Campus. 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  annual  address  by  the 
president. 

ANNL'AL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT 
ED WIN  J.  HESS,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Tbe  responsibility  for  the  success  of  a 
meeting  of  'this  kind  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  active  officers  of  the  -association,  it 
they  give  the  details  the  required  time, 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  preparing-  the  right 
kind  of  programme,  they  should  receive  the 
support,  no-t  only  of  the  present  members 
of  the  association,  but  every  claywo-rker 
of  -the  State.  To  -make  this  association  con¬ 
spicuous  among  -other  organizations  -of  its 
kin-d  it  is  necessary,  not  only  for  members 
to  attend  the  annual  convention,  but  for 
every  man  -to  respond  cheerfully  when 
called  upon  -to  do  -his  part. 

Officers  shou.-d  be  -selected  who  are  in  a 
position  to  give  their  itim-e  and  efforts,  not 
merely  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  but  continuously  during  -the  year, 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  various  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  style  of  product  made,  as 
well  as  the  demands  for  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  different  localities.  The  presi¬ 
dent  -and  secretary  in  possession  of  such  in¬ 
formation  could  render  a  great  deal  of  as¬ 
sistance  when  called  upon,  and  1  believe  it 
would  be  a  wise  -plan  if  each  manufacturer 
would  make  to  the  secretary  a  general  re¬ 
port  of  trade  conditions  in  his  locality  at 
least  twice  a  year.  I  mention  this  fact  be¬ 
cause  I  know  the  efforts  our  former 
president  and  secretary  nave  -made  along 
this  line,  without  satisfactory  results. 

The  years  1SP8  and  1899  followed  a  period 
of  -depression  and  general  stagnation  -of 
business,  and  the  value  of  clay  products 
each  succeeding  year  was  greater  than 
any  preceding  year.  To-day  we  can  look 
upon  191X1  as  the  -banner  year,  not  -only  in 
the  may  business,  but  in  almost  every  other 
line.  While  i-t  is  true  that  more  clay  ma¬ 
terials  were  .manufactured  and  sold  last 
year  than  ever  before  in  -the  history  of  the 
country,  I  believe  i-t  is  not  true  that  1900 
has  to  its  credit  the  best  quality  of  manu¬ 
factured  products. 

There  was  a  great  demand,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  bent  his  efforts  toward  increas¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  his  plant  and  getting 
out  -the  greatest  possible  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial,  without  being  particular  as  to  its 
standard  of  excellency.  This  is  a  great 
oversight.  The  clay  worker  should  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  not  alone 
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by  trying  to  see  “how  much,”  but  "how 
good,”  material  he  can  produce.  The 
thought  first  in  Ms  mind  should  <be  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  product,  and  after  that 
the  amount,  and  at  'the  lowest  cost  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Just  as  it  lis  poor  economy  to  put 
in  an  old  worn-out  machine,  so  is  it  an  er¬ 
ror  in  judgment  to  make  and  sell  a  poorer 
quality  of  goods  than  it  is  possible  to  make. 
The  entire  run  of  any  form  of  clay  ware' 
will  not  come  'through  the  kiln  perfect,  but 
we  should  be  careful  where  our  seconds 
are  used.  It  is  not  aiways  a  wise  plan  to 
sell  the  imperfect  material,  even  though 
the  purchaser  is  acquainted  with  its  condi¬ 
tion  and  is  satisfied  with  the  price.  A 
building  constructed  of  seconds  may  often 
cause  the  manufacturer  a  greater  loss  than 
if  he  had  furnished  the  best  material  at  the 
price  of  seconds. 

Don’t  talk  price,  but  quality,  and  make 
the  quality  of  your  finished  product  worth 
talking  about.  We  have  been,  and  are  still 
in  a  transition  period — old  forms  have  be¬ 
come  crude  and  old  methods  are  being 
abandoned.  As  the  country  develops  and 
grows  richer,  new  forms  and  better  quality 
are  demanded.  The  manufacturer  can  do 
much  to  educate  the  market.  If  alive  to 
all  his  opportunities,  he  is  essentially  and 
potentially  an  educational  factor.  'Educate 
your  trade  (and  if  architectural  'lines,  the 
architects  even)  to  demand  a  better  stand¬ 
ard.  Through  the  architect  you  reach  the 
ultimate  buyer,  who  is  entitled  to  the  best 
you  can  give  him,  and  when  he  has  the  best 
he  should  pay  the  price.  If  you  have  any 
favors  to  give,  bestow  them  on  the  buyer, 
or  contractor  who  does  the  best  work  ana 
wants  the  best  material,  and  in  this  way 
you  will  eliminate  the  .dishonest  man  who 
does  shoddy  iwork,  and  seeks  poor  material. 

There  ore  honest  contractors  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  your  consideration,  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  you,  who  are  principals  and  leaders 
in  this  line,  to  exert  your  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  Our  annual  con¬ 
vention  is  a  great  benefit  to  all  of  us;  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  I't  brings  together  manu¬ 
facturers  of  soft  and  stiff  mud,  pressed  and 
enameled  brick,  drain  and  roofing  tile,  fire¬ 
proofing  and  terra  cotta  ware,  also  machin¬ 
ery  and  newspaper  men,  and  perhaps  cap¬ 
italists  become  interested  in  our  story,  and 
come  to  our  assistance.  We  are  becoming 
better  acquainted,  as  we  are  members  of  a 
common  craft.  I  said  that  last  year  was 
the  banner  year  for  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  manufactured'  and  sold,  but  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  coming  year  will  be  the  great¬ 
est  in  our  history.  Manufacturers  whose 
plants  were  near  large  cities  were  handi¬ 
capped  because  of  the  labor  troubles.  Many 
buildings  planned  were  not  built,  and  im¬ 
provements  .proposed  were  not  undertaken. 
With  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  hereto¬ 
fore  existing,  the  large  amount  of  dormant 
capital  wild  seek  investment,  and  I  .believe 
with  the  opening  of  the  'building  season  a 
large  number  of  the  buildings  planned  last 
year  and  public  improvement  anticipated 
will  be  begun. 

With  bright  prospects  ahead,  which  al¬ 
ways  act  as  a  stimulous,  let  us  advance  in 
a  most  conservative  manner.  Before  in¬ 
creasing  our  present  capacities  to  any 
great  extent,  we  should  consider  carefully 
in  what  condition  we  will  be  placed  after 
this  year,  should  trade  conditions  be  less 
favorable.  The  elayworker  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  an  advance  'in  the  ©ale  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  corresponding  with  the  rise  in  price 
of  other  .products,  and  his  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  perhaps  been  increased  in  the 
same,  or  a  greater,  ratio.  When  the  de¬ 
mand  is  good  the  manufacturer  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  choose  among  the  contracts 


offered  him  and  ask  a  reasonable  price,  and 
in  this  way  he  can  afford  to  improve  his 
product. 

I  have  touched  upon  some  points  in  a 
general  way,  and  now,  to  summarize,  let 
me  suggest  that  we  be  loyal  to  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  assist  the  fellow  next  to  us,  im¬ 
prove  your  product  and  make  it  bring  bet¬ 
ter  returns  for  our  labor,  encourage  honest 
effort,  be  conservative,  strive  to  improve 
our  methods,  and  then,  with  a  great 
amount  of  energy  and  the  right  kind  of 
economy,  we  may  hope  for  success. 

(Applause.) 

Secretary  Stoll;  This  brings  us  to 
the  regular  afternoon  programme.  The 
first  paper  is  “Avenues  Open  for  Clay- 
workers,”  by  H.  F.  Townsend. 

AVENUES  OPEN  FOR  CRAY  WORKERS. 

By  H.  E.  Townsend,  Avon,  Ill. 

Avenues  .open  for  clay  workers!  Hail  the 
thought.  No  mud,  no  ruts,  no  hills,  no 
hollows,  no  lurching  or  plunging,  no  jost¬ 
ling  or  jumping,  but  a  plain,  smooth,  quiet, 
shaded  pathway,  free  from,  the  surging 
crowd,  free  from  the  alderman,  free  from 
the  street  committee,  free  from  the  city 
engineer,  from  the  contractors,  the  labor- 
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ers,  the  freight  agents,  the  coal  men,  free 
from  the  growling  dry  pan,  machine  or 
press  and  a  myriad  of  other  afflictions  con¬ 
nected  with  a  modern  elayworker.  Such 
is  the  first  thought  suggested  by  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  some  reason  connected  with 
this  thought,  too,  for  the  elayworker  is 
progressive  and  as  civilization  advances 
the  elayworker  meets  'its  ever  increasing 
want.  The  more  his  products  are  used  the 
nearer  are  they  becoming  a  staple  product, 
and  when  an  article  has  become  a  staple 
product  success  crowns  those  who  are  its 
producers,  therefore,  it  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  picture  an 
ideal  avenue — brick -paved — for  the  last 
journey  of  the  elayworker. 

(But  to  the  intent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
subject  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  nor  a 
prophet,  nor  the  ison  of  a  prophet,  nor  even 
the  seventh  son,  and,  therefore  should 
hardly  attempt  to  prophesy  for  fellow-man, 
but  am,  like  most  other  clayworkers,  deeply 
concerned  in  that  material  from  which  all 
men  sprung  according  to  tradition,  condi¬ 
tion,  perdition  and  the  Book  oif  Books.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  the  reason  we  are  so  infatu¬ 
ated  with  'the  subject  itself.  That  there  is 
a  fascination  about  clay  none  can  deny.  It 
appeals  to  man’s  imagination,  curiosity  and 
ingenuity.  Who  is  he  that  is  not  a  little 
enthusiastic  when,  in  visiting  a  modern 


clay  working  plant,  he  sees  a  bank  of  earth 
passing  through  the  various  processes, 
and  emerging  from  the  kilns  in  the  shape 
Oif  brick  that  common  sense  tells  him  will 
last  till  the  crack  of  doom,  or  perhaps 
fancy  pieces  of  highly  colored  ware  that 
will  open  the  eyes  and  pocketbook  of  con¬ 
noisseurs. 

Why  this  enthusiasm  or  fascination!  The 
clayworkers  are  not  confined  bo  a  small 
number  of  superhuman  beings  that  work  in 
a  mysterious  way.  The  uncanny  touch  of 
the  goblins  at  night  or  the  wizard  in  his 
midnight  cell  plays  no  part  in  tfieir  handi¬ 
craft.  In  its  fundamental  principles  time 
fails  to  note  the  origin  of  the  industry — yet 
it  has  its  fascination. 

Man’s  nature,  or,'  rather,  the  American 
citizen,  has  been  raised  on  the  milk  of  ex¬ 
pansion  (this  much  is  true,  according  to  the 
last  election)— increase,  magnify  and  multi¬ 
ply.  In  the  clayworking  industry  that 
spirit  is  fully  manifested.  Dollars  from 
dirt!  How  easy  a  matter  it  is.  Just  a  bank 
of  shale  or  clay,  and  coal,  three  or  four 
machines,  .some  kilns,  and  a  fortune  is 
yours.  Yes,  and  don't  you  know  that  about 
three  out  of  every  five  unexperienced  men, 
especially  here  in  Illinois,  will  remark, 
“Why,  I’ve  got  a  bank  of  clay  like  that,- 
or  “There  is  a  bank  of  clay  like  that  right 
near  our  town,”  and  their  imagination 
takas  wing,  and  away  it  go.es,  never  once 
thinking  of  cm-  noticing  the  silent,  decaying 
monuments  scattered  over  our  land,  sig¬ 
nificant  of  shattered  .hopes,  broken  for¬ 
tunes  and  ruined  homes. 

Other  businesses  or  enterprises  are  the 
same  way,  perhaps,  but  not  in  so  great  a 
degree,  for  this  appears  so  simple.  You’ve 
heard  them  say,  “Why,  I  helped  make  brick 
when  I  was  a  boy,”  or  “My  grandfather 
made  brick  in  Ohio.  Of  course,  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  hard  to  do,  and  now  machinery  helps 
you  make  them.”  So  it  goes.  Dollars  from 
dirt!  That’s  what  they  are  after,  and,  of 
course,  the  machine  men,  always  very 
obliging  fellows,  are  wil.ing  to  help  them, 
but  those  of  us  who  have  been  run  through 
a  dry  pan,  mixed  up  with  a  tempering  ma¬ 
chine,  squashed  through  a  brick  macnine, 
dried  up  in  dryer,  incinerated  in  a  kiln  and 
then,  perhaps,  dumped  in  a  mud  hole,  know 
that  sometimes  “things  are  not  what  they 
seem.” 

But  taking  it  as  fact  that  the  industry 
has  its  fascinations,  and  appeals  to  all 
man’s  powers,  and  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  advancement,  the  zenith  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  When  it  will  be  reached 
no  one  knows,  but  to  correctly  judge  the 
future,  the  past  must  be  examined.  This 
applies  to  any  and  everything.  Business 
ventures  are  undertaken  and  investments 
made  with  the  understanding  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  will  be  correspondingly 
realized.  The  record  or  history  of  the  clay- 
working  industry  is  too  long,  .deep  and 
broad  to  be  even  touched  in  this  article, 
and  the  members  of  this  organization  are 
too  familiar  with  the  subject,  both  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  past  has  milestones,  distinct  and  clear, 
measuring  the  advancement  of  our  calling, 
but  brighter,  clearer  and  stronger  markings 
are  being  daily  made  that  will  shine 
brighter,  and  denote  greater  strides  than 
any  of  those  in  the  past. 

Time  alone  measures  ithe  standard  of  all 
things.  To  meet  time’s  test  the  elayworker 
has  advantages  over  the  whole  field  of 
competitors.  No  other  one  industry  covers 
so  much  territory  and  is  so  susceptible  of 
such  varied  adaptations,  in  every  cot,  on 
every  hand,  at  any  time,  our  products  are 
filling  the  wants  of  man.  Daily  are  those 
wants  increasing,  and  more  than  all  else, 
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the  power  of  all  'the  elements  combined 
fails  to  leave  its  tracings  on  our  products. 
What  otf  the  future?  Need  it  he  answered? 
It  answers  itself.  About  us  on  every  hand 
is  evidence  of  the  future.  Complete 
buildings,  fire,  frost  and  weather-proof, 
made  almost  entirely  of  clay,  are  pointed  to 
with  pride  as  being  the  most  modern,  up- 
to-date  structures.  Stone  foundations  to¬ 
day  smell  of  the  must  of  the  dark  ages. 
Architects  are  at  last  working  for  our  in¬ 
terests  and  sounding  the  praises  of  terra 
cotta  and  tile  roofing.  Brick  sidewalks  are 
the  boast  of  the  villages,  and  brick  pave¬ 
ments  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
city.  Electricity  calls  for  conduits,  and  the 
taste  for  house  decorations,  both  interior 
and  exterior,  sharpens  continually. 

What  as  to  the  future  would  you  ask.  It 
is  full  of  openings,  and  the  claywoirker  will 
have  to  hustle  to  keep  up  with  the  proces¬ 
sion  and  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  to  continually  push  and 
press  his  wares  and  products  on  to  'the 
buyer,  the  buyer  will  be  seeking  the  clay- 
worker.  The  demand  is  bound  to  increase, 
and  how  are  we  to  meet  it?  That  is  where 
the  secret  of  the  future  lies.  There  has 
been  nothing  new  in  the  treatment  or  nan- 
diiing  of  our  clays  over  those  of  fifty  years 
ago,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  instances. 
Chemistry  is  now  testing  and  sampling,  but 
the  spirit  of  invention  of  a  Watt  or  an 
Edison  are  not  thrown  into  it  like  they,  are 
into  such  subjects  as  electricity,  com¬ 
pressed  air,  iron  and  steel  production  and 
other  metals.  Our  time  will  coime.  The 
slow  process  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  out  a  few  samples  of  ware  or 
some  ordinary  material  for  every-day  use 
will  be  superseded  by  a  more  modern  pro¬ 
cess. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  by  immense  pres¬ 
sure  our  clay  oan  be  formed  in  all  shapes 
imaginable,  and  then  pass  'to  continuous 
e.ectriic  ovens,  where  in  a  few  hours  the 
work  of  many  days  is  done.  Again,  is  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  douot  tnat  by 
mixing  with  the  proper  chemicals,  a  com¬ 
position  can  be  formed  that,  by  working  in 
a  plastic  state,  can  be  shaped  as  desired, 
and  when  dry  will  defy  the  ravages  of  time. 
Somewhere,  somehow,  a  change  will  come. 
Time  must  be  annihilated  and  expenses  in 
manufacture  curtailed,  then  the  future 
openings  for  the  clayworker  are  at  hand 
unlimited.  In  making  this  statement  per¬ 
haps  an  injustice  is  done  the  subject,  but 
the  grounds  covered  by  the  clayworker  are 
broad  enough  if  they  would  or  could  be 
brought  into  general  use.  The  expense  of 
roofing  tile,  building  blocks,  terra  cotta 
ware,  etc.,  is  too  great  to  bring  them  quick¬ 
ly  and  forcibly  before  the  people.  The  av¬ 
erage  citizen  will  not  nor  can  he  afford  to 
pay  for  material  which  costs  more  than 
other  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  first  cost  is  the  one  considered,  and 
unless  people  are  educated  differently  from 
in  the  past,  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  cost 
of  cheap  lumber,  pasteboard  and  tar. 
Alarmists  cry,  “Save  the  forests,”  and  ’tie 
not  without  reason,  but  in  our  day  lumber 
will  continue  cheap  enough  to  drive  out 
our  products,  unless  better  methods  of 
manufacture  are  brought  about.  The  age 
demands  it,  and  it  must  come.  When  that 
is  reached  and  the  clayworker  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  rapid,  cheap  and  perfect 
manufacture,  when  he  has  power  to  place 
his  products  in  the  hands  of  the  common 
people  by  overcoming  transportation  out¬ 
rages,  then  will  he  assume  that  position 
given  him  by  the  creator  of  all  man's  weJ- 
fare,  and  shall  have  become  the  pride  of 
mankind.  (Applause.) 

President  Hess:  We  are  disappointed 


this  afternoon  in  not  having  three  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  down  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  with  us.  Mr.  James  Van  In- 
wagen,  whose  name  appears  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  to-morrow  morning,  writes 
that  he  cannot  be  present,  but  has  sent 
his  paper,  which  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Randall  to  read  for  us. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURER. 

By  J.  Van  Inwagen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Illinois 

Clay  workers’  Association: 

Your  Mr.  Stoll,  braced  by  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Hess,  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
my  office,  which  would  have  been  a  wel¬ 
come  one  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
had  previously  .hatched  up  a  scheme  to  get 
me  to  make  my  maiden  effort  at  a  speech. 

Had  they  come  in  and  asked  me  “to  buy,” 
f  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  done  so, 
although  I  do  not  hold  this  out  as  a  prom¬ 
ise,  knowing  the  gentlemen  as  well  as  I  do. 

Fortunately  for  me,  or  perhaps  more  for¬ 
tunate  for  you,  they  said  that  I  need  not 
prepare  a  long  paper  or  Speech,  but  that  in 
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case  I  was  able  to  attend,  I  had  better 
sleep  long  and  hard  for  several  days  previ¬ 
ous  to  my  visit,  and  bring  down  "a  roll” 
when  I  came.  Whether  the  above  caution 
frightened  me  away  or  not  you  now  know. 

My  subject,  “The  Difficulties  of  the  Man¬ 
ufacturer,”  all  of  you  will  perhaps  appre¬ 
ciate,  but  the  preparation  of  this  paper  is 
certainly  about  the  worst  difficulty  I  have 
run  up  against. 

You  all  know,  perhaps  better  than  I,  the 
careful  thought  that  it  is  necessary  >to  give 
constantly,  not  only  to  the  making  of  the 
various  clay  products  to  insure  good  per¬ 
centages  from  the  kilns,  but  also,  what  is 
still  harder,  to  overcome  and  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  our  failures,  for  fire  unfor¬ 
tunately  often  destroys  all  evidence,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  rem¬ 
edy  to  employ. 

My  work,  since  I  have  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  with  which  I  am  now  connected,  has 
been  almost  entirely  office  work,  and  the 
sales  end  of  our  business,  which  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  fit  me  to  give  advice  to  my  more 
practical  brethren  as  to  pressing,  setting, 
drying  and  burning  of  clay  wares.  I  shall, 
therefore,  speak  of  some  others  of  our 
troubles  taken  from  my  experience  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  architect 


or  contractor  is  too  busy  about  his  own  af¬ 
fairs  to  know  how  much  time  Is  required  to 
make  the  various  clay  products  which  go 
into  his  buildings,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  order  is  often  not  placed,  either  until 
the  material  is  actually  wanted,  or  too  late 
for  the  manufacturer  to  get  it  out  on  time, 
causing  the  substitution  of  seme  other  ma¬ 
terial  or  perhaps  a  vexatious  delay.  In  the 
latter  event  the  manufacturer  Is  urged  to 
rush  out  the  material,  and  you  know  that 
the  results  of  a  rush  order  are  likely  to  be 
less  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  quality. 

One  order,  sent  us  from  the  East,  included 
sixteen  special  shapes,  and  the  letter  which 
accompanied  it  requested  that  we  ship  the 
whole  order  at  once.  Now  this  was  only  a 
mantel  order,  and  it  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  our  customer  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  stock  patterns.  The  dies  alone  would 
have  cost  $400.  Of  course,  the  foregoing 
might  be  called  an  extreme  case,  but  there 
are  others  which  are  equally  as  impossible 
to  fill. 

Our  customers  are  often  surprised  that 
we  have  not  in  stock  the  particular  size 
and  color  or  shape  they  want,  but  if  they 
would  think  it  over,  they  would  realize 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  manufacturer  to 
do  this.  For  instance,  say  that  we  only 
manufacture  twenty-five  colors  and  ten 
sizes;  to  carry  in  stock  5,000  bricks  in  each 
of  the  twenty-five  shades  and  in  one  size 
alone  would  mean  125,000  bricks  in  stock. 
Multiply  this  by  ten  (the  number  of  sizes 
manufactured),  and  you  have  a  million  and 
a  quarter.  Now  we  make  both  a  bright  and 
a  semi-bright  finish,  either  of  which  may 
be  required,  this  brings  our  total  up  to  two 
million  and  a  half,  and  we  still  omy  have 
five  thousand  of  any  one  shade,  size  and 
finish  in  stock,  and  we  have  not  even  con¬ 
sidered  returns,  round  corners,  octagon, 
radius  and  moulded  or  ornamental  bricks. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  working  to  sell  as 
much  of  our  material  as  possible,  but  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  us  would  object  to  occa¬ 
sionally  running  against  an  order  Where  it 
was  impossible  to  get  in  on  the  deal,  owing 
to  the  architects  having  specified  some 
other  make  than  our  own,  as  much  as  we 
do  to  having  a  specification  made  which 
means  practically  nothing. 

What  is  the  result  of  not  specifying? 
Contracts  are  often  not  given  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  or  sub-contractor  until  shortly  before 
the  material  is  wanted,  consequently  no 
order  has  been  placed.  You  do  not  know, 
nor  do  your  rivals,  who  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  land  the  order,  and  you  must 
either  take  a  chance  and  put  in  stock  the 
required  material,  '  or  run  the  chance  of 
losing  the  job  through  inability  to  deliver 
the  goods  on  time.  If  we  do  the  former, 
several  of  us  have  a  lot  of  finished  material 
on  our  hands  to  carry  an  indefinite  length 
of  'time,  some  of  which  will  very  likely 
eventually  reach  the  scrap  pile,  on  account 
of  its  being  suited  perhaps  only  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  work  on  which  you  have  been  figuring, 
and  “got  left.” 

Another  difficulty— you  are  often  asked 
for  prices  on  your  material,  and  at  the 
same  time,  how  soon  can  you  furnish  it. 
You  quote  your  price  and  name  (the  time 
in  which  you  can  deliver  the  goods.  That 
is  perhaps  the  last  you  hear  of  the  matter 
for  six  months,  when  all  of  a  sudden  in 
comes  the  contractor  to  give  you  the  order 
and  wants  to  know  how  soon  he  can  have 
it  on  the  ground.  You  state  that  it  will 
take  such  and  such  time,  which  is  perhaps 
two  weeks  or  a  month  longer  than  you  told 
the  architect  you  could  do  it  in— and  your 
troubles  have  begun.  The  contractor  calls 
up  the  architect,  and  the  architect  sails 
into  you.  Are  you  to  blame  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances?  At  the  time  when  you  first 
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called  upon  him,  did  he  say  he  would  use 
your  material?  Did  he  state  when  he 
would  need  it,  or  what  size,  color  or  quan¬ 
tity  would  be  required?  As  a  rule,  no. 
Since  you  were  first  called  in,  which  per¬ 
haps  was  a  slack  time  at  your  factory, 
orders  have  come  from  other  sources  which 
will  alone  keep  you  busy  for  months  to 
come.  What  is  the  result?  The  architect, 
contractor  and  owner  are  all  disappointed, 
and  unless  they  appreciate  fully  where  the 
blame  really  lies,  are  inclined  to  lay  it  ail 
onto  you,  and  you  have  thus,  ■  through  no 
fault  of  yours,  lost  not  on.y  'that  order,  hut 
perhaps  what  is  worse,  the  chance  to  figure 
on  subsequent  ones.  You  might  be  asked: 
“Why  did  you  not  keep  in  touch  and  know 
when  the  work  was  going  ahead?”  Any 
one  who  has  (had  much  experience  as  a 
salesman  can  answer  Uhl's  question  as  well 
as  I.,’  It  is  because  you  are  likely  to  get 
yourself  disliked  if  you  are  constantly  run¬ 
ning  after  and  bothering  them,  and  yet 
how  are  you  to  otherwise  get  the  informa¬ 
tion,  if  you  are  so  many  times  put  off  with 
indefinite  answers? 

I  can  remember  several  cases  where  our 
material  has  been  specified,  without  any 
notification  to  us,  several  contractors  been 
invited  by  the  architect  to  figure  the  work, 
and  not  one  of  those  contractors  asked  us 
a  price  on  which  to  base  their  estimate, 
until  the  lucky  one  secured  the  contract. 
The  whole  deal  has  gone  through  so  quietly 
that  even  the  trade  papers  have  mt  got 
onto  it. 

At  another  time  you  are  told  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  and  color  will  be  wanted,  your 
material  will  be  used,  and  when  it  will  be 
required.  You  go  ahead  and  make  it.  The 
contractors  figuring  the  job,  perhaps  a  few 
days  before  the  contract  will  be  let,  and  a 
little  longer  before  the  material  is  wanted, 
ask  a  quotation  on  an  entirely  different  size 
or  shade,  the  architect  in  the  meanwhile 
having  changed  his  plans  wiitnout  notify¬ 
ing  you. 

What  are  some  of  the  possible  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  architect,  contractor  and 
manufacturer  of  specifying: 

First.  As  far  as  possible,  specified  ma¬ 
terial  only  would  be  figured  on  and  used. 
In  this  way  the  architect  would  not  be 
bothered  by  the  salesman,  as  the  latter 
would  know  that  the  order  must  eventually 
reach  his  office. 

Second.  Responsible  contractors  would 
know  fhat  irresponsible  rivals,  who  had 
perhaps  figured  too  low,  would  not  toe  al¬ 
lowed  to  substitute  inferior  and  conse¬ 
quently  cheaper  material. 

Third.  The  manufacturer  would  be  ready 
at  the  right  time  ito  deliver  the  goods,  and 
would  know  in  plenty  of  time  to  get  them 
out  in  good  quality. 

Fourth.  Valuable  time  would  not  toe  lost 
by  contractor  and  manufacturer,  where 
contractor  is  allowed  to  choose  between 
two  or  more  goods  of  like  character,  which 
is  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  on  account  of 
the  former’s  desire  to  save  something. 

Fifth.  Reliable  trade  papers,  at  proper 
times  (to  be  determined  by  the  architect), 
could  either  publish  in  their  columns  such 
specifications,  or  notify  parties  whose  ma¬ 
terials  were  specified.  Dess  trouble  to 
architects’  offices,  to  allow,  say  once  a  week 
or  oftener,  if  necessary,  a  few  represent¬ 
atives  of  reliable  papers  to  get  this  infor¬ 
mation  than  to  be  constantly  bothered  by 
a  raft  of  salesmen. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  these  are: 

'First.  The  fear  of  the  architects  of  a 
raise  in  prices,  induced  by  specifying;  but 
need  that  follow?  I  think  not.  A  good 
many  of  us,  perhaps  all,  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  place  in  their  offices  a  price  list. 


which  would  not  change  except  on  account 
of  a  higher  freight  rate,  or  wages,  or  some 
manufacturing  item  affecting  the  cost  of 
production,  of  which  we  could  and  would 
give  them  reasonable  notice. 

Second.  Unfortunately  some  manufac¬ 
turers  offer  what  amounts  to  a  bribe,  in 
the  way  of  a  discount,  to  architects  who 
specify  their  material,  and  the  result  is 
that  your  upright  architect  cannot  specify 
that  material  without  having  the  suspicion 
of  his  fraternity  and  his  clients  thrown 
upon  him  that  he  is  getting  a  “rake  off.” 
The  remedy  for  this  is  in  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  or  dealer’s  own  hands. 

Third.  You  may  object  that  this  speci¬ 
fying  of  material  does  not  give  a  fair 
chance  to  the  one  who  has  something  new 
and  good  to  place  upon  the  market.  We 
are  all  practically  in  the  same  boat  as  re¬ 
gards  that,  and  experience  teaches  that  it 
takes  time  ito  introduce  and  prove  anything 
new,  and  the  after  benefit  of  having  yours 
specified  will  more  than  make  up  for  your 
missing  the  first  order. 

In  conclusion,  would  say  that  it  seems 
now  that  some  “poor  devil,"  who  has  my 
sympathy,  will  have  to  read  this  speech,  to 
which  I  have  given  so  much  time  and 


thought  (has  been  a  regular  night  mare,  I 
assure  you),  and  my  earnest  wish  is,  that, 
feeling  sure  of  the  benefits,  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  our  patrons  and  customers,  that  a 
closer  and  better  relationship  exist  between 
us,  will  invite  those  of  you  who  happen  to 
come  to  Chicago  to  drop  in,  or  rather  up  to 
1051  Marquette  Building,  and  talk  over  “The 
Difficulties  of  the  Manufacturer”  with  fra¬ 
ternally  yours, 

JAMES  VAN  INWAGEN,  JR. 

(Applause.) 

President  Hess:  This  paper  is  now 
ready  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  would  like  to  know 
how  the  poor  devil  feels.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Randall:  I  feel  thirsty,  and  the 
next  time  I  am  in  Chicago  I  am  going 
to  “drop  in.”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Plumb:  There  is  one  point  I  have 
noticed.  How  is  he  to  overcome  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  that  architect?  How  is  it  to 
be  done? 

President  Hess:  I  may  say  being  in 
the  sales  end  of  the  business  myself,  I 
know  something  about  the  attitude  of 
the  architect  toward  the  material  man. 
I  suppose.  There  are  a  great  many  men 
after  contracts  in  Chicago  and  they  seek 
out  the  architect  and  take  his  time  and 


tell  him  how  much  better  their  material 
is  than  anybody  else’s;  they  are  so  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  a  sale  that  they  bow 
down  to  the  architect  and  make  him  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  very  great  man,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  man  a  very  humble  fellow.  The  ar¬ 
chitect  takes  the  tip  and  while  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  architects  are  specifying 
the  kind  of  material  they  expect  to  use, 
a  great  many  of  them  are  waiting  to 
see  which  material  man  will  give  them 
the  lowest  prices,  and,  of  course,  there 
are  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as 
Mr.  Van  Inwagen  has  said.  About  the 
only  way  to  escape  these  things  is  for 
the  salesman  and  the  material  man  to 
find  out'  what  sort  of  material  is  to  be 
specified  in  advance. 

Secretary  Stoll:  I  see  Mr.  H.  A.  Eu¬ 
daly  is  now  with  us,  and  if  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  anything  for  the  convention,  we 
will  now  hear  him. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Eudaly:  I  am  a  little  bit 
surprised.  1  was  of  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  initials,  my 
brother’s  and  my  own  name  being  so 
nearly  alike.  My  name  is  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  without  my  consent.  I  am  now 
putting  in  about  fifteen  hours  a  day,  as 
it  is.  and  when  I  looked  at  the  pro¬ 
gramme  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this 
convention  would  be  better  off  withoui  a 
paper  from  me,  and  so  I  have  not  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper. 

Secretary  Stoll :  1  spoke  to  Mr.  H. 

A.  Eudaly  about  writing  a  paper  and  he 
rather  promised  me  once  that  he  would, 
and  then  he  said  he  guessed  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  excuse  him,  and  as  I  get  a  great 
many  refusals  of  that  kind,  I  did  not 
consider  it,  and  I  wrote  him  that  1 
would  look  to  him  for  a  paper.  I  heard 
nothing  from  him  until  last  week,  am. 
then  it  was  too  late  to  take  him  off. 
However,  Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  us  something  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  men  later  on  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

President  Hess:  The  next  paper  will 
be  “Round  Kiln  Difficulties,”  by  Mr. 
Stookey.  Mr.  Stookey  is  unable  to  be 
present,  but  he  has  sent  his  paper.  Mr. 
Secretary  will  read  it  for  him. 

ROUND  KILN  DIFFICULTIES. 

'By  Chas.  A.  Stookey,  Bellville,  Ill. 

Mr.  'President  and  Members  of  tihe  Conven¬ 
tion: 

Some  time  ago  our  worthy  secretary  re¬ 
quested  me  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read 
before  this  gathering  at  this  time,  on  the 
above  subject.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  craw¬ 
fish  out,  but,  no,  he  stood  firm,  and  here  I 
am.  Should  1  go  astray  of  the  mark,  you 
will  know  at  whose  feet  to  lay  the  blame. 

iSome  twenty  odd  years  ago  !Mr,  Gooding, 
who  had  been  a  farmer,  sold  Ihis  farm  and 
moved  to  our  city  in  older  that  he  might 
give  his  family,  which  consisted  of  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  advantage  of  bettor  schools. 
About  the  same  time  I  had  finished  my 
sdhooiing,  or  more  properly  quit  school. 
We  were  both  looking  aground  'for  some 
business  in  which  to  embark.  Learning 
that  the  factories  were  springing  up  all 
over  tlhe  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
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that  they  were  a  great  money-making 
scheme,  and  could  be  started  with  small 
capital,  we  decided  to  embark,  still  did  not 
even  know  what  a  tile  was. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  cihoose  a  lo¬ 
cation.  This  was  not  hard  to  find,  as  each 
of  the  real  estate  men  had  from  one  to  a 
dozen  places  to  offer,  each  of  wlhloh  was 
just  what  we  wanted.  Luckily  we  selected 
the  best,  as  our  experience  afterwards 
proved,  not  from  our  knowledge,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  from  instinct. 

The  next  was  machinery  and  kilns.  Just 
then  we  heard  of  a  tilemakens’  convention 
that  was  to  be  held,  in  the  near  future,  at 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  Gooding  attended.  Here 
he  was  confronted  with  men  representing 
plunger  machines  and  auger  machines.  At 
that  time  the  auger  machine  was  compara¬ 
tively  a  new  thing,  but  we  being,  as  we 
thought,  up-to-date  men,  we  ordered  an 
auger  machine  which  would  have  been  all 
right  had  we  ordered  the  other  make. 

Next  we  cast  abound  for  a  kiln.  We  found 
it.  It  was  an  “'iron-clad  up  and  down-draft 
round  kiln.”  In  (the  course  of  a  couple  of 
months  we  had  our  factory  in  readiness. 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1879,  at  9 
o’clock  a.  m.,  we  started  the  machinery. 
Everything  seemed  to  run  very  nicely,  and 
by  noon  we  were  turning  out  tile,  we 
thought,  at  a  great  rate.  The  next  day  the 
agent  convinced  us  that  everything  was 
working  well,  and  we  would  be  coining 
money  very  soon.  So  he  relieved  us  of 
some  of  our  reserve  coin  and  left.  We  con¬ 
tinued  making  tile,  but  the  longer  we  run 
the  fewer  tile  we  made,  and  in  about  a 
week  or  so  we  were  working  almost  day 
and  night  turning  out  1,200  feet  of  3-inch  tile 
per  day.  By  this  time,  however,  we  had 
enough  tile  to  fill  our  kiln,  which  was  not 
muCh  larger  than  a  good-sized  bandbox.  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  this  machine  abandoned  us, 
for  they  did  not,  but  came  to  our  rescue, 
and  gave  us  another  machine  in  its  place. 
The  new  one  made  very  good  tile  and  was 
used  only  for  10  or  12-inch  tile.  While  we 
were  waiting  for  this  file  to  dry,  we  began 
figuring  where  the  profits  would  be,  which 
resulted  in  our  discarding  the  first  machine 
and  putting  in  a  Brewer  Tiffany,  which  is 
still, in  our  factory. 

Our  kiln  was  constructed  as  follows:  The 
outside  was  made  of  %-incn  boiler  Iron, 
walled  inside  with  4-inch  red  and  4-inch 
fire  brick.  The  crown  was  a  perfect  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  furnaces  were  constructed  with 
two  openings  into  the  kiln,  one  entering  di¬ 
rect  into  the  tile,  the  other  into  a  pocket 
or  bag  wall.  In  order  to  operate  either  up 
or  down  draft  there  were  'constructed  open¬ 
ings  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  just  large 
enough  to  admit  of  fire  clay  tile  large 
enough  to  close  the  kiln  opening.  These 
were  placed  to  close  the  down  draft.  The 
patentee  said  we  would  be  obliged  to  have 
a  blast  fan  to  give  sufficient  draft  when 
operating  down  draft.  This  had  to  be 
driven  ;by  the  engine,  located  at  the  other 
end  of  'the  building.  The  blast  was  carried 
through  a  long  spout  to  the  kiln,  where  it 
was  distributed  to  each  furnace  by  small 
spouts,  with  a  valve  to  regulate  the  blast. 
After  all  was  ready,  Mr.  Gooding  and  my¬ 
self  undertook  the  process  of  water  smok¬ 
ing  and  burning  those  tile.  We  water 
smoked  I  don’t  know  how1  long,  each  taking 
a  twelve-hour  shift.  When  we  supposed 
the  tile  sufficiently  dry  we  proceeded  with 
up  draft  until  the  ti'e  were  red  on  top. 
Then,  as  we  changed  shifts,  we  decided  to 
change  drafts  and  set  our  blasts  'to  going, 
Which  required  another  man.  Now  our  dif¬ 
ficulties  began.  Those  fire  clay  slabs  had 
become  hot  and  expanded,  and  of  course 


were  too  large  to  be  removed.  This  change 
had  to  be  made  quickly.  Now,  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  draw  a  picture  in  your 
minds  of  Mr.  Gooding,  the  engineer  and 
myself  on  top  of  one  of  those  hot 'furnaces 
under  the  torrid  September  sun,  tugging  at 
the  clay  slab  as  a  Scotch  terrier  at  a  rat, 
with  nothing  but  a  9-inch,  brick  wall  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  bandbox  of  red-hot  tile? 
We  were  all  religiously  Inclined,  or  we 
surely  would  have  used  sentences,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  patentee,  that  were  not  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Bible.  After  about  two 
hours’  hard  struggle  between  the  hot  kiln 
and  the  sun,  we  managed  to  get  the  draft 
changed.  We  dropped  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
under  the  shade,  where  we  poured  from 
our  shoes  the  sweat  of  our  brows  by  Which 
we  were  earning  our  daily  bread.  We  con¬ 
tinued  some  days  longer  with  the  down 
draft,  when  we  decided,  by  instinct  or 
otherwise,  that  the  tile  must  be  sufficiently 
burned. 

Now  came  another  ordeal.  We  had  heard, 
in  order  to  close  a  kiln,  the  fire  doors,  ash 
pit  doors,  all  other  doors,  cracks  and  crev¬ 
ices,  etc.,  should  be  closed  air-tight  with 
mud.  After  almost  roasting  our  fingers  in 
hot  mud  and  baking  our  faces  with  the 
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heat  of  the  furnace,  this  feat  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

When  the  tile  were  cool  we  commenced 
to  draw  them.  About  three  tiers  on  top 
were  two-thirds  burned  and  sound.  The 
balance  almost  tumbled  to  pieces  under 
their  own  weight.  We  changed  the  kiln  to 
a  simple  down  draft,  and  have  never  used 
any  other  kind,  being  afraid  of  patent 
kilns.  From  what  I  can  learn,  there  are 
several  good  patent  kiln's  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

I  am  convinced  there  are  good  combined 
up-and-down-draft  kilns,  but  as  my  father 
used  to  isay,  “We  were  a  long  time  learn¬ 
ing  at  which  end  to  load  the  gun,  and 
which  end  of  the  needle  to  place  the  eye.” 
With  the  kiln  it  should  be  fired  down-draft 
first.  (Applause.) 

KILN  EXPERIENCES — DISCUSSION. 

Secretary  Stoll:  This  experience  re¬ 
minds  me  a  little  of  the  experience  we 
had  with  a  darky  we  had  firing  for  us. 
We  had  holes  in  the  top  of  the  kiln,  the 
size  of  a  seven-inch  tile,  and  lids  to  go 
over  them.  When  he  commenced  to  fire 
the  kiln  he  would  open  all  these  holes 
and  shut  up  the  damper  so  no  smoke 
could  go  out  the  chimney,  and  when  we 
asked  him  why  he  did  it  that  way,  he 
said  because  it  is  right.  Well,  he  fired 
that  way  for  three  days  and  then  he 
would  shut  up  the  holes  and  open  up  the 


damper,  and  raise  his  fire  and  the  water- 
smoke  would  come  up  in  about  two  days. 
He  could  get  no  heat  into  the  kiln  the 
way  he  handled  it.  A  lot  of  us  have 
had  similar  experiences,  not  quite  as  bad 
as  this  Mr.  Stookey  describes,  but  I 
suppose  all  new  beginners  have  had  just 
such  experiences. 

Mr.  Converse:  I  suppose,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  these  wonderful  experiences 
come  mostly  to  these  kiln  men  and  ma¬ 
chine  men.  I  am  reminded  of  a  dog 
that  was  killed  for  killing  sheep  and  aft¬ 
er  he  was  dead  an  individual  was  found 
beating  him  with  a  stick,  and  when 
they  asked  him  why  he  did  it  he  said 
he  wanted  to  convince  that  dog  that 
there  was  punishment  after  death.  Now, 
these  machine  men  and  these  kiln  men 
are  among  the  best  men  I  have  ever 
met.  I  enjoy  meeting  them,  but  if  there 
are  any  unsophisticated  firms  or  laymen 
in  any  corporation  that  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  actual  process  of  making 
brick,  I  would  advise  them  to  look  a 
little  out.  Machines  will  do,  as  a  rule, 
just  what  they  are  said  to  do,  and  kilns 
will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  been  made.  Some  of  them  are 
not  as  good  as  others,  but  it  is  a  little 
unfortunate  that  there  are  so  many  inex¬ 
perienced  men  the  country  over,  that 
they  get  it  into  their  heads  that  there 
is  lots  of  money  in  every  other  line  of  oc¬ 
cupation  biU  their  own.  Every  man 
thinks  with  a  little  experience  he  can 
learn  how  to  manage  some  other  bust 
ness  and  make  a  great  fortune,  but  if 
anybody  thinks  he  can  go  into  another 
business  and  make  lots  of  money  with¬ 
out  working  at  all,  he  is  going  to  get 
badly  left.  These  experiences  that  have 
been  given  us  in  the  paper  are  just  like 
the  experiences  of  every  one  of  us.  We 
have  all  tackled  things  that  are  not 
what  they  seem,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  us,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
brick  manufacturer  to  tell  the  truth. 
People  don’t  make  money  in  any  sort 
of  enterprise  without  some  sort  of  an 
experience.  The  majority  of  us  have  to 
pay  for  what  we  know,  and  usually  we 
have  to  pay  pretty  dearly  for  it.  1 
think  that  just  such  papers  as  the  one 
that  has  been  read  and  are  published  in 
our  trade  journals  are  as  valuable  as  any 
papers  that  are  read  before  this  or  any 
other  convention,  that  men  may  stop 
and  think  before  undertaking  that  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  He  who  is 
best  equipped  mentally  and  physically 
is  the  surest  of  making  a  success  of  any 
sore  of  business. 

President  Hess:  Mr.  Stoll’s  story  of 
the  darkey  fireman  reminds  me  of  a 
story  of  a  young  German  who  called  to 
see  his  sweetheart.  He  had  just  got  in¬ 
side  the  gate  when  a  great  dog  came  out 
barking  viciously,  and  Hans  was  pretty 
badly  scared,  and  he  began  backing  out 
and  calling  lustily  for  Gretchen,  and 
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Gretchen  came  out  and  said,  “Why 
don’t  you  come  in?”  Hans  said,  “I’m 
afraid  by  the  dog.”  Gretchen  said,  “You 
needn’t  be  afraid;  come  In,  haven’t  you 
ever  heard  that  a  barking  dog  never 
bites?”  Hans  said,  “That’s  all  right, 
Gretchen,  maybe  you  know  it  and  may¬ 
be  I  know  it,  but  there  is  the  dog,  maybe 
he  don’t  know  it.”  This  paper  sug¬ 
gested  round  kiln  difficulties.  Perhaps 
there  are  square  kiln  difficulties  that 
we  don’t  know  about,  but  other  gentle¬ 
men  do  know  about.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  one  here  who  can  tell  us  about 
square  kiln  difficulties. 

Mr.  Townsend:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  became  of  the  pile  of  boiler  iron? 

Secretary  Stoll:  I  saw  a  round  kiln 
in  St.  Louis  (I  don’t  know  what  make) 
on  the  Christy  fire  brick  yard;  it  was 
made  of  boiler  iron  clear  up  to  the  spring 
of  the  arch,  and  it  had  holes  cut  in  it 
to  fire  into  and  had,  besides,  two  large 
holes  cut  in  for  doors,  and  I  think  their 
superintendent,  Mr.  Thomas,  told  me 
that  the  kiln  wall  was  about  20  inches 
thick — 12  inches  of  common  brick  and 
9  inches  of  fire  brick  inside,  and  the 
crown  was  made  of  9-inch  fire  brick.  The 
fire  boxes  were  built  independently  of 
fire  brick.  He  had  not  burned  that  kiln 
but  once,  but  he  said  he  thought  it  was 
the  best  kiln  on  his  yard. 

President  Hess:  We  have  a  practical 
man  with  us  who  can  perhaps  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  this  kiln  question.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Pur- 
ington. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  guess  we  have  had 
as  much  kiln  difficulty  as  anybody.  We 
are  now  building  a  kiln  that  is  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary,  different  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  kilns,  it  is  97  feet  long 
on  the  inside.  It  is  a  half-circle  on  the 
end,  bound  with  an  iron  band  4  feet 
wide  and  5-16  of  an  inch  thick.  On  each 
side  of  the  kiln  are  truss  braces,  2 
inches  in  diameter,  running  horizontal¬ 
ly,  with  trusses  in  the  center  4  feet  long 
and  reduced  in  proportion  toward  each 
end.  To  overcome  the  danger  of  the 
bands  bursting,  we  have  provided  two 
slip  joints  on  each  side  of  the  kiln,  so 
that  there  is  a  chance  tor  sixteen  inches 
of  expansion,  without  the  force  coming 
direct  on  the  bands.  The  kiln  is  square 
on  the  inside,  and  on  account  of  the 
kiln  having  thirteen-foot  arches,  it 
causes  the  end  wall  to  be  somewhat 
heavy,  but  in  this  we  have  the  stacks 
three  feet  and  six  inches  in  diameter, 
one  on  each  side.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred_  having  one  stack  in  the  center, 
but  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
net  being  great  enough,  was  obliged  to 
divide  into  two.  We  did  this  to  save 
rhe  expense  of  iron  as  there  is  no  iron 
bur;ed  in  the  ground  or  sticking  in  the 
air  which  is  not  utilized,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  old  style  of  banding,  except  to. 
sustain  cross  rods,  which  in  our  case  are 


not  necessary.  The  kiln  walls  at  the 
ground  level  are  eight  feet  thick,  taper¬ 
ing  to  thirty  inches  in  six  feet  in  height. 
We  put  this  extra  thickness  of  wall  in.  to 
save  an  expenditure  of  $26,000,  which 
we  spent  last  year  on  twenty-seven  old 
kilns  we  have. 

Mr.  Eudaly  1  saw  a  kiln  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  the  Jarden  Bricu  Works 
very  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Mr. 
Purington.  It  had  bands  of  iron  under 
these  horizontal  trusses  on  the  sides  of 
the  kiln.  I  do  not  think  they  were  as 
wide  as  he  says.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory  and  have  really  forgotten  the 
dimensions.  It  had  trusses  running  the 
full  length  of  the  kiln,  ana  at  the  sides 
just  below  the  skewback.  The  kiln  must 
have  been  something  like  80  feet  long, 
maybe  longer.  I  know  the  truss  braces 
that  held  the  truss  rod  out  from  the  side 
iron  was  5  feet.  It  looked  like  it  never 
could  give  way,  but  it  did,  and  the  kiln 
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has  not  been  there  now  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Purington:  Was  the  end  of  the 
kiln  round  or  square? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  the  end  of  the 
kiln  was  square,  with  the  stack  on  the 
outside.  The  Philadelphia  people  build 
the  walls  of  up-draft  kilns  very  thick.  I 
have  seen  many  walls  there  6  feet  thick. 
I  think  the  walls  of  the  kiln  I  mentioned 
were  quite  thick,  though  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  how  thick.  They  had  quite 
a  large  stack  outside  the  kiln.  To  stand 
and  look  at  the  kiln  when  it  was  new,  as 
I  did,  you  would  not  think  it  could  go 
down  until  you  figure  on  the  immense 
strain  on  a  kiln  when  burning,  but  it 
did  come  down,  and  I  saw  it  after  it  be¬ 
gan  to  come  down  not  a  great  while  aft¬ 
er  it  was  built.  There  was  a  small  one 
built  at  Washington  of  the  same  style, 
only  it  was  a  short  kiln,  not  more  than 
20  feet  long.  This  kiln  seems  to  stand 
pretty  well,  except  the  truss  holding  the 
crown.  Most  people  think  the  crown  is 
the  main  thing — it  is  a  good  thing  to 
hold  it,  but  in  this  case  the  truss  held 


very  well,  but  the  brick  work  beyond  the 
truss  bulged  out,  and,  of  course,  the  kiln 
did  not  stand  long  after  that.  Side  truss¬ 
ing  of  kilns,  either  square  or  oblong, 
with  horizontal  trusses  at  the  spring  of 
the  arch,  and  all  that  method  of  band¬ 
ing  the  kiln  is  older  then  any  of  us. 
The  down-draft  kilns  were  originally 
built  square,  with  heat  dampers  run¬ 
ning  across  the  sides  and  ends.  I  trust 
this  kiln  of  Mr.  Purington’s  will  stand; 
he  certainly  has  enough  brick  work  to 
make  it  stand.  A  poor  fellow  who  has  a 
limited  amount  of  money  could  hardly 
afford  to  build  a  wall  15  feet  thick. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Grath:  In  1891  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.  built  sixty 
kilns.  In  1900  these  kilns  were  prac¬ 
tically  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first 
built.  The  man  in  charge  told  me  the 
end  walls  had  never  been  touched,  the 
walls  were  22  inches  thick.  The  kilns 
were  both  square  and  oblong,  I  have 
forgotten  the  dimensions  of  the  buck 
staves,  but  they  were  not  over  6  feet, 
and  those  kilns  are  in  as  good  condition 
to-day  as  when  built. 

J.  M.  Mamer:  Speaking  about  brick 
work,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  queer 
experience  we  had  when  we  were  green 
in  the  business.  We  built  a  round  down- 
draft  kiln  and  the  first  seven  times  we 
burnt  that  kiln  we  had  the  top  band 
burst  on  us,  seven  successive  burns.  We 
overcame  the  difficulty  by  putting  up  a 
turn  buckle.  Of  course,  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  not  using  heavy  enough  rivets; 
we  only  used  5%-inch  rivets,  while  we 
should  have  used  614-inch,  but  the  turn 
buckles  we  put  in  gave  the  kiln  plenty 
of  freedom  to  extend,  the  springs  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  expansion,  and  any  time  when 
the  heat  is  coming  up  you  can  hear 
those  bands  creaking,  as  the  springs 
take  up  the  expansion.  The  kiln  is  now 
in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  in  1896. 
The  springs  were  the  regular  car 
springs.  When  we  were  fixing  the  kiln 
I  knew  the  section  foreman  of  the  car 
shops  and  he  sold  us  the  springs,  and  I 
would  not  build  another  kiln  now  with¬ 
out  the  car  springs. 

Mr.  Pike:  My  friend  Converse  inti¬ 
mates  that  we  must  not  go  into  these 
things  until  we  understand  the  business, 
but  if  we  waited  to  understand  the 
brick  business  very  few  of  us  would  go 
into  it.  I  built  a  kiln  once,  some  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  I  banded  it — banded 
the  whole  thing  with  boiler  iron — and  I 
riveted  those  bands  with  heavy  bolts.  I 
built  the  walls  of  common  brick,  with 
fire  brick  on  the  inside,  thinking  I 
would  have  a  perfect  job,  and  it  would 
be  well  banded,  and  so  it  was  well  band¬ 
ed.  When  we  fired  up  that  kiln  and  the 
walls  began  to  expand,  that  kiln  burst, 
it  went  off  like  a  small  cannon.  Now 
the  trouble  was  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  expansion  and  when  the  walls 
began  to  expand  something  had  to  let 
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go.  The  walls  over  the  door  frames  be¬ 
ing  the  weakest  part,  that  was  the  point 
that  gave  way.  We  had  no  car  springs, 
and  it  burst  all  at  once,  and  the  walls 
came  down  and  the  crown  came  in  and 
the  kiln  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  I  did  not 
build  any  more  kilns  that  way.  I  think 
friend  Purington  has  the  right  idea  in 
the  way  of  banding  his  kiln. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Kilns  do  stand  banded 
with  this  boiler  iron  and  I  have  seen 
them.  You  go  down  in  southwestern 
Ohio,  where  everything  is  semi-fire  clay, 
where  there  is  very  little  expansion  in 
the  clays  from  which  they  make  brick 
and  wares.  They  put  these  bands  of 
boiler  iron  on  the  kiln  and  line  it  in¬ 
side  with  fire  clay  that  does  not  ex¬ 
pand,  and  there  is  not  that  strain  on  the 
bands  that  Mr.  Pike  speaks  of,  and 
some  of  you  people  will  go  down  In  that 
country  and  see  that  the  iron  stands  and 
go  in  another  part  of  tne  country  and 
see  where  the  bands  have  oursi,  and  you 
do  not  understand  it.  It  is  very  often 
caused  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  the 
brick  are  made  of  clays  that  do  not  ex¬ 
pand. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  want  to  explain  that 
our  kiln  is  round  on  the  end  and  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  which  Mr. 
Pike  speaks,  we  provided  ror  16  inches 
of  expansion  joints,  putting  in  two  8- 
inch  expansion  joints  in  different  parts 
of  the  kiln.  Mr.  Eudaly  must  under¬ 
stand  that  this  wall,  15  feet  thick,  is  just 
at  the  end  of  the  kiln.  We  made  it  this 
thick  for  the  reason  that,  as  I  explained 
before,  we  have  twenty-seven  kilns  on 
which  we  spent  $26,000  in  repairs,  and 
we  did  not  care  to  have  to  go  to  the 
same  expense  again. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  You  watch  the  middle 
of  that  kiln  when  you  get  farther  along 
and  see  whether  it  goes  in  or  out. 

Dr.  Converse:  If  it  don’t  go  out,  I 
miss  my  guess. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  saw  a  kiln  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State  that  has  been  in 
operation  four  years,  and  that  wall  had 
never  had  a  scrap  of  iron  on  it  and  it 
was  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  built, 
and  that  kiln  was  about  500  feet  long. 
It  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Hoffman 
kiln.  I  believe  in  putting  more  brick 
work  in  a  kiln  and  less  iron.  Of  course, 
I  will  know  more  about  this  next  year 
and  can  tell  you  then  what  the  kiln 
has  done. 

President  Hess:  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
fifteen  feet  of  wall  is  built  solid  of  brick 
or  are  there  air  spaces. 

Mr.  Purington:  That  fifteen-foot  wall 
is  at  the  extreme  end  and  a  portion  of  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  stack. 

Mr.  Randall:  Referring  to  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  kilns.  I  had  a  very  interesting 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  recently 
in  that  part  of  Ohio  to  which  Mr.  Eu¬ 
daly  has  referred,  where  they  use  round 
down-draft  kilns  very  generally,  and 


this  gentleman  said  his  new  kilns  are 
first  burned  empty,  firing  them  up,  and 
following  the  same  course  as  though  he 
was  burning  a  kiln  of  ware,  and  then 
letting  it  cool  off,  just  as  though  full  of 
ware.  He  said  some  of  his  neighbors 
thought  this  a  great  waste  of  fuel,  but 
it  was  in  fact  economy,  because  it 
doubled  the  life  of  the  kilns. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  He  is  right. 

Mr.  Converse:  Before  any  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  get  out,  I  wish  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment,  and  after  that  this  discussion  can 
go  on  as  long  as  you  like.  The  brick- 
makers  of  Springfield  have  arranged  for 
an  entertainment  this  evening,  to  which 
all  of  the  members  of  tne  Association 
are  invited.  We  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  decidedly  too  much 
eating  in  this  world,  the  world  at  large 
is  living  too  high,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  the  members  to  diet  while 
they  are  here.  So  instead  of  a  banquet 
we  have  arranged  for  a  little  entertain- 
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ment  at  the  Opera  House.  Just  what 
the  nature  of  the  entertainment  will  be 
I  do  not  know,  we  will  have  to  test  it, 
the  same  as  we  would  a  dinner.  Tickets 
will  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
Association  free  of  charge,  and  we  hope 
you  will  all  behave  yourselves.  We 
have  heen  in  the  habit  of  having  ban¬ 
quets,  but  it  was  a  question  with  us  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  well  to  carry  the 
jokes  of  last  century  over  into  the  new 
century,  and  we  did  not  know  whether 
the  new  crop  of  jokes  would  be  ready, 
perhaps  in  another  year  we  will  have  a 
new  crop.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  the  en¬ 
tertainment  will  be  such  as  you  can  all 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  move  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  the  brickmakers  of 
Springfield. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and 
carried. 

Dr.  Converse:  You  may  regret  this 
before  the  even'ng  is  over. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ridgely:  I  came  here  on 
purpose  to  ask  questions  and  now  I 


want  to  ask  whether,  if  when  you  want 
to  make  40,000  brick  per  day,  you  have 
to  have  kiln  walls  fifteen  feet  thick, 
when  you  want  to  make  80.000  brick  per 
day  do  you  have  to  have  kiln  walls  thir¬ 
ty  feet  thick?  (Laughter.)  You  must 
remember  I  am  new  in  the  business.  I 
got  into  it  in  this  sort  of  a  way  1  was 
born  in  one  sort  of  business,  got  into 
another,  and  tumbled  into  this  one.  It 
was  like  the  gentletran  who  was  enter¬ 
taining  friends  over  in  Missouri,  and 
they  were  having  a  good  time,  and  he 
was  telling  them  all  sorts  of  bad  things 
about  Missouri,  and  it  finally  occurred 
to  him  that  he  ought  to  tell  them  how  he 
happened  to  be  living  in  Missouri,  and 
he  said,  “Really,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  Vir¬ 
ginian  by  birth,  I  was  a  Kentuckian  by 
adoption,  and  I  am  a  Missourian  by  d — d 
bad  luck.”  (Laughter.)  .  Now,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  has  kindly  taken  me  by  the  hand 
and  is  going  to  lead  me  through  all  the 
devious  ways,  and  he  tells  me  all  kinds 
of  things  and  gives  me  all  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vice,  and  he  says  that  these  machines 
and  kilns  will  all  do  all  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Doctor,  will  you  tell  me 
for  what  they  were  intended?  (Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause.) 

Dr.  Converse:  They  were  originally 
made  to  be  sold.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ridgley:  That  is  what  I  sup¬ 
posed.  He  tells  me  again  that  you  have 
got  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  experience, 
and  then  his  foot  slipped  and  he  said 
you  did  not  have  to  have  experience,  but 
you  had  to  have  massive  brains  and 
money.  Brick  made  of  that  composition 
are  pretty  good  brick,  but  I  suppose 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  experience 
but  to  get  to  work  and  work  it  out  for 
one’s  self.  It  is  like  that  man  who  finds 
himself  with  one  of  these  prize  pack¬ 
ages,  he  has  got  to  open  it  and  search 
for  the  prize  before  he  knows  what  he 
has  got.  I  have  been  wondering  about 
these  points.  I  suppose  that  is  why  in 
this  business  a  man  has  got  to  pump 
or  drown,  like  the  man  who  fell  into  the 
tank  and  had  to  pump  to  keep  the  water 
from  coming  over  his  chin.  A  man 
finally  gets  used  to  it  and  likes  it,  some¬ 
times  he  gets  out  of  water  like  the  frog 
did  out  of  the  well,  getting  one  step  out 
and  falling  two  back  every  time.  I  am 
depending  on  the  doctor,  and  on  my 
other  friends  here  to  boil  me,  and  upon 
my  friends  over  there  to  roast  me,  and 
sometime  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  it 
turns  out.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now, 
in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  who 
have  sold  me  this  beautiful  machinery, 
that  I  am  relying  implicitly  on  this  ma¬ 
chinery  to  do  exactly  what  it  is  intended 
for,  and  it  will  turn  out  just  exactly 
what  it  was  intended  to.  and  then  we 
will  know  what  it  is  intended  for.  (Ap¬ 
plause,) 

President  Hess:  Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly 
has  promised  to  tell  us  something  about 
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the  management  of  men,  and  we  will 
now  he  glad  to  listen  to  him. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MEN. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Mr.  Stoll  came  around 
a  while  ago  and  told  me  my  brother  was 
not  going  to  be  here,  and  asked  me  to 
talk  on  this  subject.  My  brother  later 
on  got  up  and  says  Stoll  lied,  and  now 
I  don’t  know  what  is  going  to  become 
of  this  man  Stoll.  He  asked  me  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject  to 
start  this  discussion,  and  Dr.  Converse 
and  Mr.  Ridgley  have  kept  things  so 
lively  I  have  not  had  time  to  think.  I 
am  just  to  open  this  discussion  of  the 
“Management  of  Men.”  Now,  you  can 
talk  about  your  kiln  men  and  your  ma¬ 
chine  men  and  about  your  good  kilns 
and  about  your  failures,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  about  your  unfortunate 
circumstances  and  all  these  things  that 
perplex  us  in  this  line  of  manufacture, 
or  any  other  line  of  manufacture,  and 

you  will  find  in  the  end  that  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  your  successes  or  your  fail¬ 
ures  can  be  traced  to  your  management. 

I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me. 
It  is  your  management.  Sometimes  it  is 
bad  judgment,  sometimes  you  have  been 
misled  by  some  one  m  whom  you  have 
placed  confidence,  but,  after  all,  the 
good  things  of  life  more  than  even  up. 
What  is  management?  What  is  meant 
by  the  title  of  this  paper?  Managing  a 
large  clay  manufacturing  industry  in 
all  its  parts,  or  do  you  mean  managing 
the  men  on  the  yard,  or  managing  the 
sales  department,  or  do  you  mean  look¬ 
ing  after  the  finances  in  managing.  Or, 
do  you  mean  managing  the  manager,  or 
do  you  mean  the  manager  managing  the 
men  over  him,  or  the  manager  managing 
himself?  All  these  things  are  going  on 
all  the  time.  You  will  find  it  out,  if 
you  haven’t  already.  We  presume  this 
paper  was  intended  to  cover  the  man¬ 
aging  of  the  manufacturing  department. 
Brother  Stoll  shakes  his  head,  yes,  so 
wre  talk  on  that  basis.  We  find  it  is 
customary  all  over  this  country  to  have 
a  manager  in  all  clay  manufacturing 
plants.  Ninety-nine  times  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  that  man  is  not  the  manager  at  all: 
he  is  simply  a  man  doing  what  they  tell 
him  to  do  at  the  head  office.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  you  will  find  a  real  manager  who 
has  direct  charge  of  the  worivs,  and  who 
manages  the  office  and  works,  but  they 
are  very  rare.  I  think  the  very  first  req¬ 
uisite  of  a  man  who  is  manager  of  a 
big  brick  works  is  to  be  able  to  manage 
himself.  More  men  fail  in  managing 
themselves  properly  than  they  do .  in 
managing  men.  Just  how  to  manage  a 
man’s  self  is  a  difficult  problem.  To 
manage  yourself  you  must  know  your¬ 
self  to  some  extent,  and  for  a  man  to 
know  himself  he  must  have  hours  to 
himself  when  he  is  not  worn  out:  he 
must  have  time  to  stop  and  think  and 
be  out  of  the  noise  of  affairs.  He  must 
think  a  great  deal  in  order  to  be  able  to 
manage  himself  or  he  will  not  be  able 
to  manage  men.  He  must  know  him¬ 
self.  A  manager  should  have  a  great 
deal  of  patience.  By  patience,  I  do  not 
mean  a  man  who  has  not  got  any  get-up 
to  him  at  all.  A  man  must  be  quiet  and 
calculating,  be  forceful  when  necessary. 
Above  all,  he  must  not  be  a  blusterer.  A 
man  who  goes  blustering  about,  giving 
one  order  on  Monday  and  a  contradic-j 
tory  order  the  next  day  can  not  succeedl 


very  well.  He  must  be  deliberate  and 
careful  if  he  wants  to  succeed.  Anoth¬ 
er  very  important  thing  for  a  manager 
to  remember.  He  should  never  forget 
himself  so  far  as  to  undertake  to  con¬ 
vince  those  who  are  under  him  and  those 
who  are  above  him,  as  well,  that  he  is  a 
smart  man.  I  tell  you,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  or  man  who  does  not  try  to  do  that 
is  very  scarce.  When  you  find  a  supei’- 
intendent  or  manager  trying  to  do  that 
he  is  going  to  fail  sooner  or  later.  He 
need  not  be  afraid,  the  company  for 
which  he  works  will  find  out  how  smart 
he  is,  and  whether  he  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  not,  and  if  he  is  all  right  they 
will  have  perfect  confidence  in  him  and 
he  will  have  no  trouble.  I  must  not 
speak  long  on  this  subject,  I  just  wanted 
to  throw  out  these  few  points  because  I 
thought  they  were  in  order.  To  sum  up, 
a  man  to  be  a  successful  manager  must 
be  patient,  must  not  be  a  blusterer;  he 
must  not  try  to  show  off  before  his  em¬ 
ployers.  One  important  thing  is  to 
know  what  you  are  really  trying  to  do, 
to  know  what  the  heaa  men  of  the  con¬ 
cern  for  which  you  are  working  want 
you  to  do,  and  then  do  it.  A  man  must 
know  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
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work.  Some  men  expect  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  with  poor  facilities,  and 
that  is  all  right,  but  the  manager  must 
stop  and  calculate  just  how  it  is  to  be 
accomplished.  A  manager  must  know 
just  how  everything  is  to  be  done  and 
then  he  can  manage  so  the  cost  will  not 
be  more  than  the  profit.  But  first  of 
all,  a  manager  must  know  himself.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Dr.  Converse:  I  want  to  say  while 
we  are  on  this  question  of  management, 
if  Mr.  H.  A.  Eudaly  had  let  me  know 
he  was  so  busy  he  could  not  prepare  a 
paper,  I  could  readily  have  found  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred 
people  in  Springfield,  including  men  and 
boys,  yes  and  women,  too,  who  could 
have  written  it  for  him.  They  come  and 
tell  me  how  to  manage  my  business  ev¬ 
ery  day.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  of  mine.  I  got  into  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  about  the  same  way  Mr.  Ridgley 
did.  It  wras  the  last  thing  m  the  world 
I  had  ever  expected  to  be  engaged  in.  I 
am  going  to  give  it  to  you  for  just  what 
it  is  worth.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  make  an  expenditure  of  a  dollar  for  a 
pair  of  overalls,  and  I  put  them  on,  and 
for  two  years  I  put  the  time  in  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  any  man  at  the  plant,  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  machinery,  and  overseeing 


the  kilns  that  were  being  built,  and  I 
want  to  say  nothing  went  into  that  yard 
that  I  did  not  know  how  it  was  put 
together.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work,  and  I  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  I  have  been  doing  it  since, 
but  I  got  two  years  of  experience 
in  just  that  sort  of  way.  Ever 
since  that  I  have  just  tried  my  very  best 
in  employing  men  at  the  works  to  get 
the  very  best  man  for  the  place,  and 
whatever  success  we  have  had  is  due  to 
the  selection  of  a  few  good  men  in 
whom  I  have  confided  and  trusted.  We 
have  sat  down  and  talked  matters  over 
together  and  considered  them  from 
every  point,  and  we  understood  thg.t  we 
are  working  together.  There  is  perfect 
harmony  between  the  president  of  the 
company  and  the  leading  men  at  the 
plant.  In  regard  to  management:  I 
do  not  think  it  necessarv  for  all  of  the 
men  to  know  the  details  of  anything 
except  what  they  are  engaged  in,  but  T 
do  think  that  if  a  man  has  sense  enough 
to  work  on  a  brick  plant,  he  is  entitled 
to  know  certain  things.  One  of  the 
rules  at  our  plant— and  it  has  been  a 
very  happy  one — is  that  there  is  no 
cursing  or  swearing.  We  have  tried  to 
make  our  men  see  that  our  interests  are 
their  interests,  and  I  think  so  rar  it  has 
been  a  success.  I  did  not  know  very 
much  about  the  brick  business,  but  I  do 
know  that  my  experience  those  two 
years  has  been  a  very  great  advantage 
to  me  and  to  the  company  I  represent. 
I  think  the  individual  or  firm  who  is 
sroing  into  a  business  in  which  he  has 
had  no  experience  had  better  buy  ex¬ 
perience  from  someone  that  has  had  it, 
and  they  had  better  be  careful  who  they 
get  and  how  they  trust  them.  You 
know  the  story  of  the  woman  who  al- 
wavs  got  such  good  meat.  Someone  said 
to  her:  “How  do  you  always  hapnen  to 
get  such  good  steaks  and  roasts?”  She 
said:  “I  select  an  excellent  butcher, 

one  that  has  got  good  meat,  and  then  I 
stand  by  him.”  “What  do  you  mean  by 
standing  by  him?”  “Why,”  sne  said,  “I 
stand  by  him  when  he  cuts  it  off.”  I 
think  that  is  the  way  to  get  good  men 
at  the  plant.  Get  the  best  men  and  then 
stand  by  and  see  that  they  do  the  work 
and  do  it  right.  Thty  know  that  you 
are  interested  in  them,  and  know  what 
is  your  interest  is  their  interest,  and 
their  interest  is  yours. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Eudaly:  While  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  make  any  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  am  called  to  my  feet  by  what  the 
Doctor  and  my  brother  have  said.  I  had 
thought  some  of  calling  upon  the  doctor 
when  I  was  considering  writing  this 
paper,  and  investigating  this  matter 
and  seeing  whether  I  could  not  get  him 
to  give  me  some  pointers.  I  want’  to 
say  to  the  Doctor,  he  paid  too  much  for 
his  overalls  —  50  cents  is  enough. 
(Laughter.)  My  brother  says  we  must 
not  give  it  away  if  we  are  smart  men. 
I  did  not  write  that  paper  for  fear  my 
employers  would  find  out  that  I  was 
smart.  I  think  it  was  unkind  in  Mr. 
Stoll  to  ask  me  to  get  up  and  discuss 
this  matter  before  my  employers.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  be  modest.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

M.  C.  Meigs:  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  members,  on  the  great  and  unlim¬ 
ited  commodity,  kindness.  I  would  like 
to  relate  a  little  personal  experience  I 
had  forty-five  years  ago.  I  went  to  La¬ 
fayette  to  see  the  first  circus  of  my  life, 
and,  of  course,  the  music  and  the  brass 
bands  and  the  gilt  and  glitter  or  the  per¬ 
formers  filled  me  with  interest  and  sur- 
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prise,  and  especially  the  jeweled,  queen, 
whose  sweet  smile  and  beautiful  robes, 
which  glittered  with  spangles  as  she 
dashed  around  the  ring  on  horseback, 
leaping  through  hoops  like  a  graceful 
creature  of  the  air,  of  course,  dazed  ms 
with  delight.  But  something  else  im¬ 
pressed  me  even  more  than  all  this. 
Some  middle-aged  man  seemed  to  fall 
in  love  with  me  at  first  sight.  I  am  not 
sure  I  have  recovered  from  that  even 
yet.  I  must  have  been  a  picture,  with 
my  home-made  cap,  my  little  home¬ 
made  roundabout  and  my  home-made 
reversible  trousers.  I  remember  it 
seemed  to  me  this  man’s  aim  in  life 
must  be  to  make  people  happy.  He 
seemed  just  as  liberal  with  his  kindness 
as  he  was  lavish  with  his  love.  I  have 
been  looking  for  that  old  man  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since,  and  I  hope  some  sweet  day  to  look 
up  into  his  glorified  face  and  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  talking  with  him.  I  do 
not  believe  one  real  courtesy  or  act  of 
kindness  was  ever  lost.  I  do  not  think 
eternity  is  ever  long  enough  to  efface  the 
sweet  kindnesses  that  have  been  done 
at  different  times.  I  think  more  good 
has  been  done  by* lifting  people  up  and 
holding  them  up  by  kindness  than  in 
any  other  way.  So,  let  us  not  be  stingy 
with  our  kindness. 

Mr.  Pike:  Under  the  head  of  manage¬ 
ment,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  a  clay- 
worker  who  is  here  with  us  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  State.  I  understand  he  is  very 
successful  in  managing  his  business.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Cowgill,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Cowgill:  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  tell  you  anything  specially  interest¬ 
ing.  We  start  out  at  so  much  for  an 
hour’s  work.  For  instance  we  start  out 
at  11  cents  for  an  hour’s  work.  With 
us,  a  man  does  so  much  for  11 
cents,  and  if  he  works  hard  enough 
so  he  makes  two  hours  in  one 
hour’s  time,  he  gets  22  cents.  A  man 
takes  one  place  and  keeps  it.  We  have 
with  us  men  who  have  worked  at  the 
same  thing  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
in  that  way  they  become  very  proficient 
in  that  particular  line.  Men  who  when 
they  first  start  in  are  only  able  to  make 
10  or  11  hours  a  day  are  now  making  20 
to  22  hours,  just  as  easy  as  can  be.  It  is 
estimated  by  hours.  If  you  ask  a  man, 
“How  much  tile  do  you  make?”  he  will 
say,  “Twenty  hours,  15  hours,  or  12 
hours,”  as  the  case  may  be.  So  many 
tile  constitutes  an  hour’s  work,  and  one 
factory  hand  reports  20  hours  and  an¬ 
other  20%  hours.  The  men  do  not  know 
anything  about  how  much  they  have 
made,  only  by  hours.  Of  course,  this  is 
objectionable-to  some  people  in  this  way: 
They  say  the  men  become  machines. 
Well,  I  suppose  they  are.  We  have  some 
men  who  are  working  for  us  who  have 
only  done  that  one  thing  for  so  long 
that  I  suppose  if  they  were  turned  out, 
it  would  make  them  feel  a  little  shaky, 
for  they  know  little  else.  One  man  we 
had  with  us  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  he 
now  has  a  family,  and  he  has  never 
known  anything  else  but  the  particular 
work  he  is  doing.  He  would  hardly 
know  how  to  bridle  a  horse.  It  is  rather 
“scarey”  for  some  of  the  fellows,  and  it 
is  hard  to  know  whether  it  is  right  or 
not.  The  most  satisfactory  way  I  have 
ever  found  }s  to  put  a  man  in  a  place, 
and  if  he  is  fitted  for  it,  keep  him  there. 
We  have  men  who  have  done  nothing 
but  set  kilns  for  ten  years,  and  men  who 
have  never  done  anything  else  but 
empty  kilns.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
men  who  are  molding  tile.  They  do 
nothing  else,  and  they,  of  course,  ought 


to  become  very  proficient  in  that  line,  and 
they  are.  I  have  never  had  a  strike.  I 
have  done  work  right  with  the  men,  in 
any  of  the  departments,  but  I  would  not 
undertake  it  now  with  those  fellows 
who  have  been  at  it  steady  for  ten  years. 
My  muscles  would  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  Plumb:  How  many  hours  a  day 
do  you  run  your  plant? 

Mr.  Cowgill:  Ten  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Meigs:  In  case  or  reauction  of 
wages,  how  would  you  work  It? 

Mr.  Cowgill:  I  have  been  in  business 
thirty  years,  and  have  never  changed 
wages  but  once,-  and  then  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  In  1893  I  made  a  little 
change,  and  it  made  an  immense  racket, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  never  again,  as 
long  as  I  could  possibly  avoid  it,  to 
change  the  men’s  wages  one  way  or  the 
other.  In  1893  we  were  paying  12% 
cents  an  hour,  and  I  wanted  to  change 
the  standard  a  little.  We  were  getting 
nothing  for  our  tile,  and  as  we  figured  it 
in  the  office,  we  were  not  making  any 
money,  and  if  we  could  cut  down  to  11 
cents  we  could  come  out  about  even  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  raised  such  a 
fuss  that  I  am  not  going  to  try  it  again. 

President  Hess:  You  pay  your  men 
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then  ou  the  basis  of  11  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Cowgill:  It  averages  that.  The 
engineer  gets  13  cents  an  hour,  the  man 
who  sees  to  tempering  the  clay  gets  13 
cents  an  hour,  the  man  who  cuts  off  gets 
13  cents,  because  he  has  charge  of  the 
men  under  him.  The  men  are  divided 
into  gangs,  and  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  I  do  not  look  to  the  men.  but  to 
the  foreman  of  that  gang,  and  the  fore¬ 
man  gets  13  cents  an  hour. 

President  Hess:  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  men  who  perform  more  labor 
get  less  money.  Does  the  engineer  and 
men  in  the  various  departments  receive 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tile 
made  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Cowgill:  Yes,  sir.  Every  man 
gets  paid  according  to  the  amount  of 
tile  made,  and  it  works  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Before  we  adopted  this  method, 
if  I  was  away  from  the  factory  and  saw 
the  steam  had  stopped,  I  hurried  to  the 
factory  with  a  great  rush  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  because  I  knew  no  one 
was  working,  and  it  was  all  on  my  time. 
Now  I  know  when  the  .steam  stops  that 
every  man  is  working  as  hard  as  he  can 
to  get  things  started,  because  he  is 
working  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Meigs:  In  case  of  bad  work,  do 
you  dock  the  men?  . 

Mr.  Cowgill:  Yes,  for  instance,  if  I 
go  into  the  shed  and  find  the  men  have 


left  the  tile  run  too  soft  and  made 
rough  tile,  I  estimate  the  number  of  tile, 
and  the  man  whose  fault  it  is  gets 
docked. 

Mr.  Randall:  This  discussion  has  all 
been  very  interesting,  and  I  dislike  to 
interrupt  it,  but  there  is  one  figure  ab¬ 
sent  from  this  convention  that  we  miss 
to-day.  We  certainly  do  miss  our  good 
friend  Loy.  Indiana  has  been  heard 
from  on  several  different  occasions,  and 
she  too  has  her  poet,  and  Riley  is  not 
the  only  Hoosier  poet.  Several  years 
ago  an  Indiana  poet  gave  to  this  asso¬ 
ciation  a  beautiful  little  poem,  entitled 
“The  Voice  of  the  Tile.”  This  poet  was 
Mr.  Meigs,  who  is  with  us,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Just  a  moment  before 
we  pass  this  subject.  Several  years  ago 
1  had  charge  of  a  large  plant  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  I  found  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  this  task  work,  or  stint,  or  whateve 
you  call  it.  We  had  so  many  brick  for  a 
day’s  work,  just  the  same  as  hours,  and 
I  soon  found  that  some  men  had  more 
skill  in  some  departments  than  others. 
For  instance,  the  setters  would  set  their 
day’s  work  and  be  off  at  3  o’clock,  take 
their  dinner  pails,  and  away  they  would 
go,  and  the  men  who  did  not  work  so 
fast  and  could  not  get  through  so  soon 
were  not  pleased,  and  every  one  was 
sour  and  cross,  and  I  was  almost  at  my 
wit’s  ends,  for  I  had  tried  working  them 
by  the  day,  and  I  knew  I  had  to  have 
some  kind  of  task  or  stint,  and  I  hit 
upon  this  plant.  I  said,  “Now,  so  much 
is  a  day’s  work  in  every  department,  but 
that  work  must  be  done  in  ten  hours. 
No  man  can  leave  the  place  until  after 
ten  hours.  If  a  man  had  to  set  so  many 
thousand  brick  and  he  did  it  in  ten 
hours  instead  of  nine,  it  aid  not  do  him 
any  good  at  all.  Every  man  left  the 
works  at  the  same  time,  and  I  found  it 
worked  magnificently. 

Mr.  Cowgill:  If  a  man  don’t  work 
very  hard  he  makes  $1.10  a  day,  but  if 
he  works  very  hard,  he  makes  $2.20. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  That  did  not  work  well 
with  me.  I  never  have  believed  in  a 
man  making  two  hours  in  one. 

Mr.  Cowgill:  It  works  fine  with  us. 
Every  man  works  ten  hours,  but  if  he  is 
industrious  he  can  matte  twenty  hours 
in  one  day. 

President  Hess:  We  will  now  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Meigs:  Gentlemen,  I  don’t  want 
you  to  think  that  I  am  posing  as  a  poet. 
I  do  sometimes  indulge  in  rhyme  but 
nothing  more  pretentious  than  that.  Mr. 
Randall  has  several  times  complimented 
my  little  offering  entitled  the  “Voice  of 
The  Tile,”  and  I  am  glad  that  he  and  the 
tile  makers  have  found  pleasure  in  it.  If 
you  will  bear  with  me  I  will  recite  a 
poem  which  won  a  prize  in  a  competition 
for  the  best  jingle  advertising  a  carpet 
firm  in  Indianapolis  named  Eastman, 
Schleicher  &  Lee. 

EASTMAN,  SOHDErCHER  &  LEE. 

Midnight  and  still  I’m  awake, 

With  brain  all  going  cachug; 

Still  I  am  determined  to  make 
One  hopeless  grab  at  the  rug-. 

I  will  travel  all  over  the  world; 

I  will  sail  all  over  the  sea, 

And  on  every  flag  unfurled 
Write  Eastman,  Schleicher  &  Lee. 

My  friends  may  all  trail  me  a  crank, 

And  urge  the  insanity  plea; 

Still  I  am  bound  to  cover  iMont  Blanc 
With  Eastman,  Schleicher  &  Lee. 

I  will  visit  the  city  of  Rome, 
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The  famous  “Three  Graces”  to  view; 

Tell  the  keeper  that  over  at  home 
We  have  graces  more  modern  and  true. 

And  if  met  with  the  question,  “Well,  pard, 
Who  are  these  wonderful  three?” 

With  a  flourish  I’ll  flip  him  a  card 
With  Eastman,  Schleicher  &  Lee. 

I  am  going  up  in  a  balloon, 

And  when  I  return  you  will  see 
Printed  all  over  the  moon 
Eastman,  Schleicher  &  Lee. 


THE  BLOATED  BUMBLE  BEE. 

Raise  the  pickens  for  the  chickens, 

Raise  the  baby  on  your  knee, 

But  never  raise  a  rumpus 
With  a  bloated  bumble  bee. 

Don’t  you  slight  him,  don't  you  fight  him, 
Even  on  your  own  domain; 

If  you  do  it  you  will  rue  it 
While  you  wrestle  with  a  pain. 

Don’t  you  boss  him,  don’t  you  cross  him 
When  the  flowers  are  in  bloom; 

If  you  meet  him  try  to  greet  him 
With  respect  and  lots  of  room. 

Don’t  attend  him,  don’t  offend  him 
On  the  fragrant  flow’ry  clumps; 

I  tell  you  why;  He’ll  dot  your  eye 
And  give  your  ear  the  mumps. 

One  allusion,  in  conclusion, 

To  the  weapon  you  should  fear; 

Only  one,  a  needle  gun, 

Which  fetches  up  the  rear. 

If  you  enrage  him  and  engage  him 
In  a  battle  with  his  foes, 

Friends  will  wonder  why  in  tne  thunder 
You  wear  that  poultice  on  your  nose. 

In  conclusion,  in  confusion, 

Just  break  the  ranks  and  run 

From  this  yeoman,  dauntless  Roman, 

With  his  hypodermic  gun. 


I’m  a  hopeful,  humble.Hoosier, 

And  perhaps  a  little  green; 

Still,  I  think  I  know  a  thing  or  two 
About  a  brick  machine. 

__  >  —  .  I 
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I  tried  some  half  a  dozen, 

And  I  broke  them  all  asunder 
Till  I  hailed  that  Hoosier  Hercules 
They  call  “The  Little  Wonder.” 

Her  jaws  are  made  of  iron, 

And  her  teeth  are  strong  as  steel; 

She  never  wants  a  luncheon, 

But  a  clay  >pit  for  a  meai. 

Two  brawny  men  can  feed  her 
If  they  shovel  all  the  while — 

Talk  about  your  ostrich  appetite, 

Or  your  cruel  crocodile. 

Her  digestion  is  so  perfect, 

Her  vital  energy  so  high, 

That  no  doctor  or  no  specialist  or  expert 
Need  apply. 

She’s  an  economic  “Wonder,” 

As  her  tile  will  testify, 

And  her  breaks  have  hardly  cost 
A  sou,  or  sacrifice,  or  sigh. 

If  you  want  to  make  some  money, 

As  well  as  tile  and  bricks, 

Ring  up  the  “Little  Wonder” 

And  “Hello”  for  Howard  Hix. 

Hark!  Hark!  What  is  that  onward  tread? 

Is  it  conquering  troops  or  thunder? 

Oh,  no,  just  that  triumphal  march 
Of  the  “Matchless  Little  Wonder.” 

President  Hess;  Unless  there  is  some 


further  business,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is 
in  order. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Emerich.  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
morning  at  10  o’clock. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Jan.  9,  1900. 

President  Hess:  Gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  it  is  now  after  10  o’clock. 
We  expected  to  have  a  paper  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  “Tile  Draining,”  by  Mr.  Dewey, 
of  Grant  Park,  but  the  gentleman  is  un¬ 
able  to  be  with  us.  We  have  asked  Mr. 
Billingsley  to  give  a  little  talk  on  the 
subject.  P^ortunately,  he  has  with  him 
a  paper  that  he  prepared  to  read  before 
a  farmers’  institute,  which  he  has  con¬ 
sented  to  read  for  us. 

SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  UN¬ 
DERDRAINAGE. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley. 

First,  drainage  removes  the  excess  water 
from  the  surface  and  from  the  soil,  carry¬ 
ing  it  out  through  the  drains,  enabling  the 
farmer  to  plow  and  prepare  the  soil  for 


planting  or  sowing  the  seed  several  days  in 
advance  of  undrained  soils,  practically 
lengthening  the  season  for  the  growth,  til¬ 
lage  and  maturity  of  crops.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  drainage  renders  the  soil 
open  and  friable,  easily  broken  and  pulver¬ 
ized,  requiring  less  power  and  labor  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  for  planting  the  seed. 

Drainage  increases  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  from  six  to  ten  degrees.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  an  important  factor  in  tne 
germination  of  seed,  and  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  plants.  The  drained  soil  read¬ 
ily  absorbs  the  rain  water  falling  upon  the 
surface,  which  in  its  passage  through  the 
warm  air  and  surface  of  the  soil  carries 
the  heat  down  to  the  lower  soil.  The  warm 
air  filling  the  spaces  further  increases  the 
temperature  of  the  soil,  thus  promoting 
plant  growth. 

Also,  the  water  in  its  passage  through 
the  air  takes  up  and  holds  in  solution  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  plant  growth,  and  carries  them  down 
into  the  drained  soil,  where  they  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  enter  into  the  chemical  combi¬ 
nation  so  necessary  in  supplying  plant  food. 

Drainage  is  also  of  great  advantage  in 
making  available  the  application  of 
manures  and  fertilizers— 'the  open  soil 
readily  absorbs  the  water  which  holds  in 
solution  the  elements  of  fertility.  When 
manures  are  spread  upon  undrained  soils, 
especially  those  which  are  adhesive,  the 


water  of  rain  falls  wash  away  the  best  of 
the  fertility  thus  applied,  into  the  streams, 
often  resulting  in  a  greater  loss  to  the  soil 
and  the.  purse  of  the  owner,  than  is 
thought  of  by  many. 

Another  advantage  of  drainage  is  the 
prevention,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  sur¬ 
face  washing  of  the  soil.  The  extent  of  this 
loss  is  practically  beyond  estimate  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  There  are 
large  areas  of  land,  the  hair  or  more  of 
the  State,  it  may  be,  where  the  fertility  and 
the  finer  particles  of  the  soil  are  washing 
away  with  every  heavy  rainfall,  and  few 
people  take  any  notice  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  owners  of  land  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  washing 
of  the  soil  is  doing  its  most  rapid  work  and 
where  the  present  fertility  is  .oarely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  return  a  living  compensation  for 
the  labor  expended,  in  the  ..uifivation  of 
the  crops,  scarcely  mention  the  loss  or  con¬ 
sider  the  future  of  their  agricultural  lands. 

They  are  seemingly  blind  to  the  effect  of 
'the  forces  at  work  under  their  feet,  daily 
and  hourly.  The  remedy  for  this  great 
waste  and  impoverishment  of  the  land  is, 
sufficient  underdrainage  and  a  cultivation 
•of  the  soil  looking  to  its  protection  against 
surface  washing. 

Another  advantage  from  under  or  tile 
drainage  is  that  it  deepens  the  soil.  If  the 
soil  is  drained  to  a  depth  of  three  and  a 
half  or  four  feet  the  roots  of  growing  crops 
will  penetrate  the  soil  'to  this  depth  for  sup¬ 
plies  of  plant  food  and  moisture. 

Otherwise  if  the  water  level  in  the  soil 
is  maintained  near  the  surface  for  a  few 
days  in  the  ear,y  spring  or  during  a  season 
of  wet  weather,  the  feeding  roots  will  be 
confined  largely  'to  so  much  of  the  soil 
as  may  be  above  the  water  line,  seriously 
effecting  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
crops,  especially  if  the  wet  season  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  severe  drouth.  The  deeper  soil 
made  available  by  drainage  is  practically 
a  farm  underneath  a  farm,  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  for  food  supplies,  for  the 
growth  of  our  crops  and  their  protection 
against  the  damaging  effect  of  dry  or  wet 
weather. 

Another  advantage  from  drainage  is  the 
circulation  of  air  through  tne  soil.  The  air 
admitted  'to  the  soil  breaks  down  its  ad¬ 
hesiveness  and  a  compact,  tenacious  clay 
will  gradually  crumble  down  to  a  loose, 
porous  mass,  and  the  mineral  substance 
contained  in  it  will  pass  to  a  higher  state 
of  oxidation,  and  chemical  changes  and  a 
combination  of  elements  will  be  effected  of 
'the  highest  importance  in  the  preparation 
of  plant  food.  By  no  other  method  is  air 
made  to  enter  so  deeply  and  circulate  so 
freely  in  the  soil  as  by  underdrainage.  The 
soil  is  a  great  laboratory  in  which  nature 
carries  on  these  needed  chemical  changes, 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  plant  life. 
But  a  free  circulation  of  air  'through  the 
soil  is  necessary  to  give  full  play  to  chem¬ 
ical  action,  if  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
fertility  which  our  soils  contain  and  the 
manures  and  fertilizers  which  we  apply 
from  time  to  time. 

Another,  and  the  most  gratifying  advan¬ 
tage  from  underdrainage,  is  the  increased 
yield  of  the  crops  grown.  The  late  John 
Johnston,  the  pioneer  in  tile  drainage  on 
this  continent,  repeatedly  stated  through 
the  agricultural  press  that  before  draining 
his  land  he  had  a  yield  of  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  that  after 
drainage  he  had  a  yield  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Further,  he  says  a  field  of  twenty  acres 
not  yielding  more  than  thirty  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  after  being  tile  drained  had 
a  yield  of  «ighty-three  bushels  per  acre 
The  corn  was  measured  by  John  Delafield, 
president  of  the  County  Agricultural  So- 
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ciety,  awarding  Mr.  Johnston  a  premium 
for  the  (best  held  of  corn.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  give  special  in¬ 
stances  of  profit.  The  thousands  pf  farmers 
who  have  been  tile  draining  their  land  for 
a  period  of  five  or  more  years,  witn  one 
accord,  will  agree  with  us  in  the  statement 
that  thorough  drainage  will  increase  the 
crop  yield  on  the  land  thus  treated  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  good 
cultivation.  If  the  average  yield  of  corn  is 
thirty  bushels  per  acre  before  drainage,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  yield  after 
drainage  will  be  from  forty  to  sixty  bush¬ 
els.  Many  instances  can  be  given  of  lands 
wholly  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes  be¬ 
fore  drainage  had  a  yie.d  after  drainage 
of  from  eighty  to  ninety  bushels  per  acre. 
The  yield  is  not  only  increased,  but  the 
quality  of  the  grain  or  grass  is  improved- 
better  grain,  better  grass. 

Another  advantage  from  drainage  is  that 
ffie  investment  and  improvement  is  perma¬ 
nent,  yielding  this  enormous  dividend  each 
added  year,  and  likely  to  do  so  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come,  other  conditions  being  favora¬ 
ble. 

Another  advantage  from  drainage  is  that 
ft  makes  the  farmer  who  drains  his  land 
master  of  ihis  calling.  He  can  plow  and 
work  intelligently.  (His  income,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  is  assured.  There  is  no  failure  of  his 
crops  on  account  of  a  rainy  season  or  a 
drought. 

Another  advantage  from  drainage  is  its 
effect  upon  orchards.  It  is  a  fact  tnat  a 
fruit  tree  will  not  long  remain  healthy  if 
the  soil  around  'the  roots  is  watersoaked 
for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
The  removal  of  the  water  toy  means  of  un¬ 
derdrainage  promotes  the  healthy  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  wood,  thus  enabling 
the  'tree  to  withstand  the  extreme  climatic 
changes  which  so  frequently  occur  in  this 
climate  and  which  prove  so  uescructive  to 
trees  having  a  very  rank  and  late  fall 
=  rowth.  In  the  year  1881  we  had  an  ex¬ 
treme  drought,  which  was  not  broken  in 
central  Indiana  until  the  10th  of  September. 
The  leaves  had  browned  and  many  of  them 
had  fallen  from  the  trees.  After  the  rains 
had  begun  to  fall  in  copious  showers  the 
weather  continued  warm,  and  fruit  trees 
quite  generally  put  forth  new  leaves,  some 
even  blossomed.  Early  in  November  fol¬ 
lowing  there  came  a  hard  freeze,  which 
killed  at  least  one-third  of  the  bearing  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  this  section  of  the  State,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  'trees  growing  upon  land  which 
had  been  thoroughly  tiled  or  was  natural¬ 
ly  underdrained,  which  were  not  injured. 
A  severe  drought  in  the  summer  seriously 
interferes  with  the  perfection  of  the 
g-rowth,  and  the  check  so  received,  followed 
by  spring-like  conditions,  awakens  the  vital 
forces  and  a -second  growth  begins,  which 
if  checked  by  a  freeze  when  the  growth  is 
not  mature  does  serious  injury  to  the  tree. 
Instead  of  well  ripened  tissues  we  have  m 
the  tree  wood  and  bark  unprepared  to 
withstand  severe  freezing  weather. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  crops  grow¬ 
ing  on  well  drained  soils  are  not  so  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  drought.  The  circulation 
of  air  through  the  soil  and  the  deposit  of 
moisture  from  the  air  make  up  in  some  de¬ 
gree  for  the  vast  amount  of  water  exhaled 
from  the  foliage,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  soils  most  affected  by  drought  are  the 
stiff  compact  clays.  We  conclude  that  to 
have  healthy  orchards  they  must  be  grown 
on  well  drained  soils. 

The  practical  advantages  of  farm  drain¬ 
age,  increasing,  as  it  does,  the  fertility  and 
making  available  the  otherwise  latent  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  reclaiming  vast  districts 
of  wet  land,  changing  the  soil  from  an  un¬ 
productive  to  a  productive  of  the  highest 
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possible  fertility,  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  speculation. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  effects  of 
this  important  improvement  of  the  soil 
conditions  are  alike  its  warm  advocates. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
—Some  of  the  Questions  Arising  in  the 
Practice  of  Drainage.— 

First.  How  deep  to  drain?  We  answer, 
from  three  to  four  feet  if  sufficient  outlet 
can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Why  drain 
so  deep?  We  answer,  that  in  the  deeper 
drainage  we  secure  a  deeper  soil,  a  larger 
space  for  the  roots  of  growing  crops  'to 
penetrate  for  supplies  of  food  and  mois¬ 
ture.  The  deeper  drainage  will  admit  the 
water  from  heavy  rainfalls  to  pass  down 
through  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  a  depth 
which  will  not  seriously  affect  the  feeding 
roots,  and  pass  out  slowly  through  the 
drains.  That  deep  drainage,  after  the 
drains  have  been  laid  for  several  years, 
will  serve  to  some  extent  to  conserve  or 
hold  'back  the  soil  water  for  the  use  of 
growing  crops. 

The  water  line  along  which  the  water 
moves  toward  the  drain  is  lowered  each 
year  toy  the  action  of  the  air  and  water 
until  the  least  possible  inclination  is 
reached  along  which  the  water  will  flow 
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through  the  soil  to  the  drain.  With  the  wa¬ 
ter  moving  slowly  upon  a  plane  so  nearly 
level,  it  will  probably  require  many  days 
to  remove  from  an  entire  drainage  system 
the  excess  of  water,  from  a  heavy  rain¬ 
fall,  not  perhaps  until  the  succeeding  rain¬ 
fall  comes.  iBut  the  conserved  water  is  so 
deep  in  the  lower  soil  that  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  growing  plants  is  rather  in¬ 
creased  than  diminished  on  account  of  the 
water  thus  held  back.  Systems  of  deep 
drainage  that  have  existed  for  many  years, 
in  level  land,  furnish  a  supply  of  living 
water. 

Deep  drainage  passing  the  water  down 
to  a  greater  depth  will  leave  the  surface 
soil  in  condition  which  will  admit  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop  much  sooner  than 
when  the  drainage  is  shallow,  or  when 
there  is  only  surface  drainage. 

Deep  drains  drain  a  correspondingly 
wider  soil  space  on  each  side  of  the  drain, 
requiring  fewer  drains  in  thorough  drain¬ 
age. 

Another  question  is.  How  far  apart  should 
the  drains  toe  laid?  We  answer,  the  width 
apart  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  drains 
and  character  of  the  soil.  If  a  drain  laid 
at  the  depth  of  two  feet  drains  a  width  of 
twenty  feet  on  each  side  then  we  conclude 
that  a  drain  four  feet  deep  will  drain  a 
width  of  forty  feet  on  each  side,  or  that  the 
drains  should  be  laid  forty  to  eighty  feet 
apart  respectively. 


The  increase  of  population  will  demand 
that  every  acre  of  waste  land  which  may 
be  used  in  the  growth  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  toe  reclaimed.  There  are  vast  areas 
of  swamp  and  wet  lands  yet  untouched. 
The  valleys  of  our  great  rivers  which  now 
overflow  will  be  reclaimed  and  made  hab¬ 
itable  for  millions  yet  to  be.  The  drainage 
of  farm  lands  will  go  on  until  the  high  as 
well  as  the  low  or  level  lands  are  drained. 
The  agriculture  of  the  country  will  be  put 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence;  of  nec¬ 
essity,  if  they  succeed.  Drainage  is  the 
foundation,  the  commencement  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  successful  farming  in  many  lo¬ 
calities. 

There  are  instances  where  drains  in  open 
soils  laid  four  feet  deep  and  one  hundred 
feet  apart  give  entire  satisfaction. 

The  sizes  of  tile  to  be  used  in  mains  and 
submains  and  lateral  drains  depend  upon 
the  depth  of  the  drains,  the  inclination  or 
fall,  the  directness  of  'the  flow  of  water, 
the  kind  of  soil  and  how  well  the  drains  are 
laid.  In  the  progress  of  the  work  of  drain¬ 
age  small  sizes  of  tile,  such  as  one  and  a 
'half  and  two  inches,  have  been  dropped 
from  the  list  of  sizes,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Many  of  those  having  a  large 
experience  in  land  drainage  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  three-inch  tile,  which  is 
an  extreme  in  'the  work.  But  many  expen¬ 
sive  mistakes  have  been  made  in  using  tile 
which  was  too  small. 

The  efficiency  of  drainage  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  work — if  well  done,  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactory. 

— JThe  Future  of  Drainage. — 

The  work  of  farm  drainage  compared 
with  twenty-five,  years  ago  has  grown  to 
magnificent  proportions,  but  the  future 
promises  a  greater  advance.  The  increase 
of  population  will  demand  ifiat  every  acre 
of  waste  land  which  may  be  used  in  the 
growth  of  agriculture  products  toe  re¬ 
claimed.  There  are  vast  acres  of  swamp 
and  wet  lands  yet  untouched.  The  valleys 
of  our  great  rivers  which  now  overflow 
will  be  reclaimed  and  made  habitable  for 
the  millions  yet  to  be.  The  drainage  of 
farm  lands  will  go  on  until  the  high,  as 
well  as  the  low  or  level,  lands  are  drained. 
The  agriculture  of  the  country  will  toe  put 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence;  of 
necessity,  if  they  succeed.  Drainage  is  the 
foundation,  the  commencement  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  successful  farming  in  many  lo¬ 
calities.  (Applause.) 

President  Hess:  We  are  certainly 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Billingsley  for 
his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Gillan:  I  have  just  solved  a  prob¬ 
lem.  I  have  wondered  why  it  was  that 
so  many  Indiana  tile  were  sold  and  why 
so  many  tile  were  used  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  I  understand  it  now.  If  Mr. 
Billingsley  is  attending  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  and  reading  papers  of  this  sort,  it 
is  no  wonder  the  farmers  are  tiling  over 
in  Indiana.  If  Mr.  Billingsley  will  come 
over  in  Illinois  and  read  this  kind  of 
papers,  we,  as  tilemakers,  will  board 
him  free  of  charge.  (Laughter.)  We 
would  see  our  money  coming  back  to  us, 
and  I  think  it  would  pay  the  brick- 
makers  to  board  him  a  part  of  the  time 
to  advocate  the  use  of  brick  in  various 
ways.  If  we  who  are  making  tile  should 
go  out  and  read  such  papers  they  would 
say  it  was  because  we  are  interested; 
they  would  be  suspicious  of  us,  but  send 
out  a  man  like  Mr.  billingsley  and  it 
would  carry  some  weight.  In  the  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  over  here  in  Illinois,  we 
talk  about  farm  products,  and  poultry 
and  pigs,  and  the  Belgian  hare,  but 
nothing  about  brick  or  tile.  If  we  can¬ 
not  get  Mr.  Billingsley,  let  us  try  to  get 
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someone  who  will  give  this  proper  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Mamer:  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Bil¬ 
lingsley  mentioned  in  his  paper  about 
so  many  fruit  trees  dying  out  in  the 
early  eighties.  I  had  never  given  it  any 
thought,  but  I  have  noticed  a  good 
many  orchards  that  along  about  that 
time  died  out  orchards  that  were  a 
credit  to  any  one,  lost  their  best  trees, 
and  Mr.  Billingsley  has  told  us  why. 
About  two  years  ago  a  traveling  man 
happened  along  our  place  and  I  got  to 
talking  with  him  about  tile  drainage, 
and  he  said  that  his  father  had  two 
years  before  laid  rows  of  8-inch  tiles 
between  every  row  and  across  the  vine¬ 
yard,  and  right  across  ine  road  was  an¬ 
other  vineyard  where  they  had  laid  no 
tiles,  and  he  said  the  difference  was 
more  than  he  could  describe.  He  said 
that  even  though  his  father  raised  twice 
as  many  grapes,  they  were  also  much 
better  and  larger.  He  said  the  vine¬ 
yard  was  on  a  hillside  ancr  the  air  pass¬ 
ing  through  these  tile  kept  the  earth 
moist,  and  he  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
better  example  of  the  advantage  of  tile 
draining. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  was  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Ridgely,  of  this  city,  and  I  saw 
there  a  very  handsome  map  or  plat  of 
tile  draining.  Mr.  Ridgely  is  here  him¬ 
self,  and  I  wonder  if  he  has  it  with  him. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  I  haven’t  the  map  with 
me.  The  people  of  this  vicinity  have 
been  wide-awake  on  the  subject  of  tile 
draining  for  many  years.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  very  many  people  around 
here  who  have  a  piece  of  land  that  is 
not  thoroughly  drained.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Billingsley’s 
paper,  but  the  farmers’  institutes  over 
here  don’t  discuss  this  question  any 
more,  because  it  is  an  old  question  and 
one  settled  long  ago,  and  you  can  gee 
many  examples  here  as  to  the  benefits 
of  tile  drainage.  The  very  last  meeting 
I  attended  here  in  this  room  was  of  the 
Live  Stock  Allied  Interests,  and  they 
made  some  resolutions,  and  this  matter 
of  tile  drainage  seemed  beyond  discus¬ 
sion.  I  see  Mr.  Swift,  of  Waverly,  here. 
He  makes  tiles,  and  I  have  bought  tile 
from  him,  and  no  one  here  knows  more 
about  the  use  of  tile  than  I  do,  and  no 
one  who  makes  tile  in  this  vicinity  but 
will  bear  me  out  in  my  statements. 

Mr.  Gillan:  I  can  take  Mr.  Ridgely 
five  males  north  of  here  and  show  him 
tiled  land  that  has  sold  for  $100  an  acre, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Illi¬ 
nois  that  are  not  drained  yet.  I  make 
tile  ten  miles  north  of  here  myself. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  Have  you  been  attend¬ 
ing  farmers’  institutes? 

Mr.  Gillan:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  I  have  been  attending 
farmers’  institutes,  too,  and  I  thought 
this  question  of  tile  drainage  was  set¬ 
tled. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  Some  three  or  four 
weeks  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  in  which  he 
inclosed  a  statement  from  a  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  who  formerly  lived  in 
this  State  to  the  effect  that  the  bottom 
lands  in  this  State  had  been  injured  to 
a  very  large  extent  by  tile  drainage,  and 
the  editor  wanted  me  to  reply  to  it.  I 
said  it  was  not  true  so  far  as  I  had  ob¬ 
served.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  you  will  find  my  reply. 
Still,  I  would  like  to  make  some  inquiry. 
I  have  never  known  where  any  damage 
has  been  done  by  underdraining.  On  the 
the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  the 
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very  greatest  possible  advantage.  I 
want  to  make  a  point  in  reference  to 
orchards.  In  the  summer  of  1881  we 
had  a  severe  drouth,  lasting  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  before  the  rains  set  in.  With 
the  rains  came  warm  weather,  the  trees 
made  a  second  growth,  and  many  apple 
trees  blossomed.  Then  in  November  we 
had  extremely  cold  weather,  which 
killed  more  than  one-third  of  the  apple 
trees  in  central  Indiana.  Prior  to  that 
time  I  had  lived  on  a  farm  about  eight 
miles  south  of  our  city.  In  the  year 
1865,  if  I  remember  correctly,  I  under- 
drained  a  tract  of  land  to  plant  an  orch¬ 
ard.  There  was  a  little  orchard  on  the 
farm,  but  I  set  out  a  young  orchard,  and 
after  the  effects  of  that  severe  freeze 
was  pretty  well  demonstrated,  the  year 
following  1881,  I  went  down  to  see  the 
orchard  to  learn  what  effect  it  had  had 
on  the  trees.  They  were  as  healthy  as 
could  be,  and  I  have  visited  the  old  farm 
several  times  since,  and  the  trees  are 
still  in  good  condition  where  '  had  un¬ 
derdrained  between  the  rows.  I  knew 
of  another  orchard  set  out  about  the 
same  time  by  a  German,  and  it  was 
also  underdrained.  It  was  about  four 
miles  distant  from  my  place,  in  a  level 
section  of  the  country,  and  I  drove  over 
there  and  I  found  his  orchard  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  I  have  passed  by  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  since,  and  it  still  retains  its 
vigor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  underdrain¬ 
age  for  orchards. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  that  Mr.  Ridge¬ 
ly  and  Mr.  Gillan  hardly  understand 
each  other.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Ridgely 
that  people  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  practical  and  wide-awake  as  to 
the  value  of  underdraining,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  Mr.  Gillan  that  the  people  do 
not  do  as  well  as  they  know,  and  that  is 
the  only  difference.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  Springfield  that 
ought  to  be  drained,  and  yet  I  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  a  man  liv¬ 
ing  within  four  miles  of  Springfield  that 
does  not  know  the  value  of  underdrain¬ 
ing.  The  thing  I  hoped  to  bring  out 
when  I  called  on  Mr.  Ridgely  was  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  drainage  map.  Some  time 
since  I  chanced  to  be  in  his  office,  and  I 
saw  there  quite  an  elaborate  map  of  his 
land  and  the  location  of  the  tile  drains 
that  he  had  put  in  on  his  property.  I 
think  if  we  could  get  that  map  repro¬ 
duced  in  some  way  in  some  of  our  clay 
journals  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
those  who  contemplate  draining  in  this 
State  and  others.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Drainage  Journal  to  take 
hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  Perhaps  I  have  not  been 
thoroughly  understood.  I  want  to  be 
understood  as  being  an  advocate  in  the 
most  pronounced  and  earnest  way  of 
tile  drainage,  and  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  it  has  been  done  in  this  vicinity.  In 
regard  to  this  map  of  underdrainage.  I 
had  a  contract  with  an  engineer  to  put 
in  the  tiles  on  my  land,  and  one  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  contract  was  that  he 
was  to  give  me  a  correct  map  of  all  the 
drains.  I  wanted  to  know  just  where 
they  were,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  that  I  should  not  pay  for  the  work 
until  I  had  this  map,  showing  size  of 
tile,  the  location,  and  I  believe  the 
depth.  This  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  importance  at  that  time  as  it  was  bo 
have  a  map  that  my  tenants  would 
know  where  the  tile  drains  were  lo¬ 
cated.  There  is  800  acres  in  this  tract. 


Everybody  here  is,  I  think,  convinced 
that  our  flat  lands  after  tiling  become 
the  best  lands,  and  I  supposed  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  so  well  understood  as  to  hardly 
need  any  further  discussion.  I  think 
Mr.  Eudaly  is  right  that  the  people  in 
many  instances  don’t  do  as  well  as  they 
know.  I  believe  every  one  who  owns 
land  and  tiles  it  will  make  a  profit  out 
of  it.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  farms  are  sold  cheap. 
People  who  own  the  farms  do  not  live 
on  them,  and  the  tenant  don’t  drain  the 
land,  and  they  can  make  no  money  off 
the  farm,  and  then  the  farm  is  bought 
up  and  drained  and  made  valuable  prop¬ 
erty.  I  believe  the  best  interests  of  a 
community  is  served  by  the  people  own¬ 
ing  their  own  land.  I  will  be  glad  at 
our  next  meeting  to  show  you  this  map. 
As  I  said  before,  I  am  a  most  hearty  ad¬ 
vocate  of  tile  drainage. 

President  Hess:  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  desirous  of  getting  away  on 
afternoon  trains,  and  it  has  been  s 
gested  that  we  continue  in  session  until 
the  programme  is  finished.  If  we  keep 
at  it  steady  and  limit  the  discussions 
somewhat,  we  can  easily  get  through  by 
1:30.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
plan,  we  will  follow  it. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  Before  we  leave  this 
subject  of  tile  drainage,  the  one  trouble 
in  regard  to  underdraining  is  that  it  is 
not  thorough  enough.  A  man  has  160 
acres  of  land  and  he  wants  to  cultivate 
it.  There  is  a  place  where  the  water 
will  stand  for  a  long  while,  and  he  will 
run  a  string  of  tile  across  a  field  of  40 
acres  and  drain  that  portion  so  he  can 
plow  it  and  cultivate  it,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  field  is  entirely 
untouched  so  far  as  underdraining  is 
concerned.  While  that  condition  may 
not  be  common,  it  is  to  be  found  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  I  had  just  about  that 
experience  this  summer.  1  bought  a 
piece  of  land  containing  about  40  acres, 
and  it  was  entirely  too  wet.  I  got  the 
same  man  who  had  been  doing  my  drain¬ 
age  to  lay  it  out,  and  he  said  one  cor¬ 
ner  was  a  low  place,  and  when  we  got 
ready  to  lay  our  tile  we  found  there  was 
as  much  tile  in  that  one  place  as  we  had 
intended  to  put  it,  but  it  was  only  two 
feet  deep. 

Mr.  Swift:  We  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  tile  drainage,  but  I 
want  to  say  about  the  best  plat  of  tiling 
that  I  have  ever  seen  is  that  map  of  Mr. 
Ridgely’s,  and  I,  too,  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  it  reproduced  in 
some  of  our  journals. 

President  Hess:  It  Will  be  necessary 
to  end  this  discussion  now  and  take  up 
the  next  paper  on  the  programme, 
“Paving  Brick  Tests  and  Inspection,” 
by  Dr.  A.  L.  Converse. 

PAVING  B'RUC'K  TESTIS  AND  INSPEC¬ 
TIONS. 

By  A.  L.  Converse. 

T'he  question  of  the  proper  testing  and 
inspection  of  paving  brick,  is  one  in  which 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer  are  equally 
interested.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  settle,  with  a  degree  of  definite¬ 
ness,  just  what  constitutes  a  good  and  re¬ 
liable  paving  brick,  one  that  stands  heat, 
cold,  moisture  and  abrasion  sufficiently  well 
to  make  it  in  every  sense  a  good  and 
serviceable  material  to  be  used  in  the  pav¬ 
ing  of  streets  in  our  cities. 

As  yet  no  positive  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  will  be  an  unerring  guide  in 
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passing  judgment  upon  all  classes  of  brick 
which  may  be  submitted  for  inspection. 
The  brick  of  a  single  'manufacturer  are  not 
always  of  equal  quality,  notwithstanding 
they  may  be  made  from  the  same  material, 
and  the  process  of  manufacture  be  ap¬ 
parently  the  same. 

External  appearances  may  also  be  de¬ 
ceiving,  although  we  must  admit  that 
long  experience  in  the  .handling  of  street 
pavers  is  a  wonderful  heip  in  reaching 
proper  conclusions  as  to  just  what  kinds 
will  be  the  most  serviceable.  The  tests 
made  by  engineers  as  a  rule  are  in  the 
right  direction,  yet  I  think  none  wall  claim 
that  any  test  thus  far  has  been  found  in¬ 
fallible. 

The  writer  believes  that  if  the  present 
methods  of  tests  were  honestly  made  and 
conducted,  and  thoroughly  honest  and 
competent  individuals  that  had  them  in 
charge  were  untrammeled,  and  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  corrupt  and  designing  officials, 
manufacturers  and  consumers  would  have 
but  little  reason  for  complaint. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  as  to 
the  place  where  tests  and  inspections 
should  be  made.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
if  they  were  made  at  the  plants  much  un¬ 
certainty  would  be  overcome  as  to  their 
acceptance,  freight  on  unacceptable  ma¬ 
terial  would  be  avoided,  extra  cartage  on 
account  of  rejection  would  not  follow,  and 
the  reduced  price  which  has  to  be  accepted 
on  account  of  the  rejected  brick  having  to 
be  immediately  removed  and  sold  would 
not  follow,  all  of  which  claims  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  Many  manufacturers  have 
been  grievously  imposed  upon  by  those  in 
authority  so  manipulating  the  testing  as 
to  result  in  the  almost  confiscation  of  their 
products;  yet  I  ami  persuaded  that  rejec¬ 
tions  have  too  frequently  followed  careless¬ 
ness  in  proper  assorting  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  nothing  but  the 
best  shou'd  be  shipped. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  much  to 
be  said  on  either  side. 

If  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a 
plant  inspection,  such  arrangement  would 
be  a  great  comfort  to  the  manufacturer. 
If  such  arrangements  were  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable,  it  seems  to  me  that  manufac¬ 
turers  should  combine  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  engineers,  through  the  powers 
granted  by  the  contract,  from  rejecting  any 
or  all  brick  regardless  of  their  vaiue. 

I  am  persuaded  that  no  brick  were  ever 
inspected  so  closely  that  a  reinspection 
would  not  find  some  that  should  be  re¬ 
jected. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  defects  are  developed  that  even  a 
trained  eye  might  have  overlooked. 

The  best  possible  brick,  laid  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  is  the  only  safe  course  to 
advocate  for  the  good  of  our  craft.  I, 
therefore,  must  emphasize  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  that  an  honest  inspection,  fairly 
conducted  upon  a  properly  prescribed  test, 
will  result  in  the  long  run  In  good  to  the 
paving  brick  manufacturer. 

There  may  be  times  when  a  manufac¬ 
turer  can  get  immediate  returns  from  the 
sale  of  an  inferior  article,  that  would  be  of 
decided  help  in  the  temporary  conduct  of 
his  business.  But  such  returns  would  not 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  large. 

Brick  pavements  must  stand  the  test  of 
time,  or  give  way  to  something  which  will 
better  answer  the  purpose.  As  manufac¬ 
turers,  it  becomes  us  to  demonstrate  to  the 
public  that  we  have  a  product  which  has 
come  to  stay.  In  no  way  can  that  demon¬ 


stration  be  so  effective  as  in  furnishing  a 
product  that  will  stand  all  reasonable 
tests. 

President  Hess:  I  think  it  would  a 
good  plan  to  change  our  programme 
somewhat.  Farther  down  the  list  we  have 
a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Beasley,  city  engi¬ 
neer,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  on  ‘‘‘Requirements 
of  Brick  for  Paving  Purposes,”  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  have  Mr.  Beas¬ 
ley  read  his  paper  at  this  time,  and  then 
the  two  papers  can  be  discussed  at  the 
same  time. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  BRICK.  FOR  PAV¬ 
ING  PURPOSES. 

By  H.  E.  Beasley,  C.  E.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Clay- 
workers’  Association: 

In  my  letter  to  your  secretary,  Mr.  'Stoll, 
1  gave  as  a  subject  that  is  of  vital  interest 
to  members  of  your  association  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Requirements  of  Brick  for  Paving 
Purposes,’’  and  suggested  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to 
manufacturer  and  engineer,  and  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  give  a  lengthy  paper  on 
this  topic. 

I  think  that  I  am  perfectly  secure  when 
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I  state  thait  a  brick  pavement  constructed 
of  A  No.  1  paving  brick  on  a  concrete  foun¬ 
dation,  with  the  proper  sand  cushion  be¬ 
tween  surface  and  foundation,  is  as  good, 
and  one  can  say  a  better,  pavement, 

for  a  residence  or  business  street  a.s  can  be 

« 

secured. 

In  the  construction  of  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  everything  moves  pleasantly  and 
generally  without  any  friction  whatsoever, 
until  the  contractor  prepares  to  lay  the 
brick.  Then  comes  the  discussions  and  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  contractor  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  on  the  one  side,  with  the  city  en¬ 
gineer,  backed  up  by  the  improvement 
board,  on  the  other, 
on  the  other. 

The  contract  and  specifications  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  articles  relating  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  brick  are  read  and  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

In  many  instances  the  engineer  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  specifications  .will  refer  to  simi¬ 
lar  ones  obtained  from  various  cities  and 
insert  the  good  points  of  each  in  his  own. 

The  specifications  state  that  the  absorp¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  more  than  so  much,  the 
loss  by  abrasion  shall  be  .so  much,  and  the 
tranverse  test  shall  indicate  so  much. 

The  above  mentioned  engineer  will  not, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  the  various 
machines  at  hand  to  test  the  material;  then 


comes  a  renewal  of  the  arguments.  Why 
cannot  the  absorption  test  be  modified? 
And  In  turn  the  same  is  asked  for  each  of 
the  other  requirements.  The  result  is  that 
each  give  and  take.  Perhaps  the  pavement 
will  stand  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
manufacturer  is  pleased.  Perhaps  the  op¬ 
posite,  the  property  owner,  is  displeased; 
the  engineer  seeks  another  position. 

In  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  the  engi¬ 
neer  has  at  hand  the  machinery  to  make 
the  tests.  Then  he  shows  to  the  contractor 
and  manufacturer  the  results,  and  informs 
them  that  the  specifications  must  be  lived 
up  to.  He  has  prepared  his  specifications 
from  tests  made  in  previous  years,  and 
knows  that  material  that  will  fulfill  the  re¬ 
quirements  will  make  an  excellent  pav'ing 
material. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  speci¬ 
fications  for  brick  pavements,  as  was  used 
in  the  city  of  Peoria  in  the  year  1900: 

“The  size  of  the  bricks  shall  be  two  and 
one-half  (2%)  inches  by  four  (4)  inches  oy 
eight  (8)  inches,  or  three  (3)  lncnes  by  rour 
(4)  inches  'by  nine  (9)  inches.  They  shall 
be  straight,  regular  in  size  and  shape,  and 
free  from  flaws,  cracks  or  breaks.  They 
shall  'be  made  expressly  for  paving  and 
shall  be  hard,  >tough  and  thoroughly  vitri¬ 
fied,  and  must  fulfill  the  following  require¬ 
ments: 

“The  modulus  of  rupture  for  transverse 
strength  must  not  be  less  than  2,200  pounds 
per  square  inch,  computed  by  the  formula 
R— (31:2bd2)  w,  where  R — modulus  of  rup¬ 
ture  per  square  inch,  1 — length  between 
supports  in  inches,  b— breadth  in  inches,  d— 
depth  in  inches  and  w — load  in  pounds. 
Bricks  'to  be  tested  flatwise. 

“They  shall  not  absorb  more  than  two 
(2)  per  cent,  of  itheir  own  weight  in  water 
after  being  immersed  for  forty-eight  (48) 
hours. 

“The  abrasion  test  shall  be  made  by  plac¬ 
ing  not  more  thart  twelve  (12)  bricks  in  an 
iron  rather  twenty-eight  (28)  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  three  (3)  feet  long,  together  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  (450)  pounds  of 
smoothly  worn  scrap  iron,  the  pieces  of 
which  vary  in  weight  from  one-fourth  Of 
a  pound  to  four  (4)  pounds.  The  rattler 
will  then  revolve  one  (1)  hour  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  (30)  revolutions  per  miinute.  'The 
loss  in  weight  at  the  end  of  the  hour  for 
the  21/2x4x8-inch  bricks  shall  not  exceed  fif¬ 
teen  (15)  per  cent.,  and  for  the  3x4x9-inch 
bricks  shall  not  exceed  thirteen  (13)  per 
cent. 

“The  bricks  shall  not  contain  lime  in  such 
quantity  as  to  cause  disintegration  or 
cracking  after  ten  (10)  days’  immersion  in 
water. 

“These  tests  will  be  made  after  the  con¬ 
tract  is  let,  and  the  bricks  delivered  on  the 
streets,  from  samples  selected  at  large  by 
the  engineer. 

“No  broken  or  poorly  shaped  bricks  shall 
be  used  in  the  pavement,  except  at  the  end 
of  the  courses,  where  half  bricks  may  be 
used  to  break  joints. 

“The  intention  of  the  above  requirements 
is  to  .procure  for  the  work  the  best  paving 
bricks  obtainable  in  'the  market.’’ 

These  specifications  were  prepared  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  tests  of  materials 
used  in  previous  years,  together  with  a 
careful  study  of  pavements  laid. 

You  will  note  the  following  expression  In 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  requirements: 
“And  shall  be  hard,  tough  and  thoroughly 
vitrified.”  I  fail  to  see  how  any  clay  or 
shale  can  be  tough  and  thoroughly  vitrified 
at  the  same  time. 

“Vitrified— Converted  into  glass,  hence, 
by  extension,  partially  converted  into  glass, 
as  having  the  exterior  converted  into  a 
.glaze  or  having  the  substance  hard  ana 
glassy  from  exposure  to  heat.”  What  is 
intended  by  this  phrase  is  tough  and  thor¬ 
oughly  annealed.  “To  treat  by  heating  and 
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gradually  cooling,  so  as  to  toughen  them 
and  remove  their  brittleness.” 

The  limit  of  absorption  is  placed  at  two 
(2)  per  cent.  The  question  there  ’arises, 
shall  any  distinction  be  made  between 
brick  that  have  been  repressed  and  those 
not  repressed. 

Repressing  makes  the  mass  mere  solid, 
and  excludes  to  a  great  degree  any  lamina¬ 
tions  that  may  be  in  the  green  brick.  It 
is  a  question  whether  or  not  a  brick  iby 
repressing  does  not  lose  some  of  its  good 
qualities. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  place  the  limit  of 
absorption  at  such  a  point  that  will  be  fair 
to  both  sides. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  certain  piece  of 
work  wherein  brick  were  used  that  will 
absorb  a  greater  amount  than  two  (2)  per 
cent.,  and  the  pavement  is  to-day,  after 
four  years  of  heavy  wear,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  It  does  not  follow,  nowever,  that 
all  brick  of  as-  great  a  per  cent,  of  absorp¬ 
tion  will  make  as  good  a  pavement  as  this 
particular  one.  You  'often  hear  the  state¬ 
ment  that  soft  brick  will  be  damaged  by 
freezing-.  A  bri'ck  of  that  nature  is  too  poor 
to  be  used  in  any  building,  noit  to  mention 
a  pavement. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  a  number  of 
improvements  wherein  brick  were  used  in 
which  the  absorption  is  even  5  per  cent., 
and  does  not  notice  any  serious  results 
from  the  use  of  such  so-called  soft  brick. 
Another  street  which  I  can  call  to  mind  is 
one  in  which  one  side  is  paved  with  brick 
wherein  the  absorption  will  be  as  high  as  7 
per  cent.,  and  the  other  side  is  paved  with 
brick  of  an  entirely  different  method  of 
manufacture,  and  the  per  cent,  of  absorp¬ 
tion  is  below  2  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  this  particular  case, 
after  a  year’s  wear,  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  very  entertaining,  and  perhaps  upset 
some  of  the  theories  now  advanced  con¬ 
cerning  the  different  methods  of  paving 
brick  manufacturing. 

The  abrasion  test  is  one  in  which  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  do  not  always  signify  that 
the  best  wearing  brick  gives  the  best  result 
in  a  pavement,  as  the  writer  can  recall  an 
instance  in  which  the  briick,  after  a  year’s 
wear,  showed  signs  of  considerable  wear. 
This  brick  stood  the  test  exceptionally  well, 
the  amount  of  absorption  was  low,  the 
loss  by  abrasion  low,  and  the  transverse 
test  high,  and  one  would  naturally  expect 
the  best  result  in  a  pavement. 

So  you  can  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  en¬ 
gineer  in  writing  of  his  requirements  for 
brick,  while  he  seeks  to  obtain  the  best  in 
the  market,  does  not  always  get  it.  He 
tries  not  to  work  any  hardship  upon  the 
manufacturer,-  but  rather  to  help  educate 
him  as  to  what  must  be  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

(Manufacturer  and  engineer  will  welcome 
that  day  when  all  specifications  will  read 
alike.  It  will  save  both  considerable 
trouble,  and  perhaps  hard  feeling  that  may 
exist  at  present. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  paving  brick  is 
new  as  yet,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  tine 
course  of  a  few  years  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  point  where  we  will  all  be  satisfied, 
each  company  will  place  upon  the  market  as 
good  a  paving  material  as  any  other,  and 
every  brick  will  be  tough,  hard  and  thor¬ 
oughly  annealed.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Plumb:  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word.  Last  year  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Detroit,  had  a  report  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  that  had  been  made  and  they 
showed  us  that  a  side-cut  brick  re¬ 
pressed  was  injured  by  being  repressed, 
but  that  an  end-cut  brick,  one  that  came 
out  end  ways,  was  benefited  by  the  re¬ 
pressing.  One  seemed  to  destroy  the 
bond  and  the  other  to  help  it.  Now 
about  the  difference  in  parlance  as  to 
the  words  vitrify  and  anneal.  They  are 
not  antagonistic  terms  in  any  sense. 
The  most  complete  sample  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion  is  in  glass  at  the  chimney  works  at 
Ottawa.  We  saw  it  last  year  when  we 
visited  the  factory  and  saw  them  mak¬ 
ing  lamp  chimneys,  and  saw  the  differ¬ 
ence  brought  about  by  annealing,  and  I 
say  they  are  not  antagonistic  terms. 
Now,  a  word  about  Dr.  Converse’s  paper. 
He  speaks  of  the  difficulties  in  the  in¬ 
spection  of  brick.  I  believe  the  brick 
should  be  inspected  at  the  yard.  Possi¬ 
bly  you  may  have  a  little  trouble  in  find¬ 


ing  a  competent  inspector,  but  I  believe 
it  should  be  done  there.  We  can  con¬ 
trol  things  there.  If  we  can  get  our 
brick  inspected  at  the  yard,  we  can 
make  a  little  closer  price  than  if  we 
have  to  ship  them  away  and  stand  the 
risk  of  having  them  sent  back  to  us,  and 
have  them  a  dead  loss.  If  we  cannot  have 
them  all  inspected  on  the  yard,  we  could 
have  two  prices,  and  let  it  be  understood 
that  for  brick  inspected  on  the  yard  we 
can  afford  to  take  less  than  for  those  in¬ 
spected  at  the  place  where  we  ship 
them. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Punington:  I  don’t  believe 
we  will  ever  be  able  to  secure  inspec¬ 
tion  on  the  yard.  Suppose  you  were 
shipping  to  ten  different  cities,  you 
would  have  to  have  ten  different  inspec¬ 
tors.  We  have  tried  having  brick  in¬ 
spected  on  the  yard,  but  we  have  never 
yet  accomplished  anything.  The  govern¬ 
ment  always  sends  inspectors  to  inspect 
the  brick  that  are  sold  to  fill  a  govern¬ 
ment  contract  before  they  are  loaded  on 
the  oars.  In  regard  to  the  end-cut  and 
side-cut  brick,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  in  that.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  press  our  brick  hard  enough  to  in- 
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jure  them  in  any  way,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  end-cut  or  side-cut.  I 
think  there  is  one  thing  in  the  same 
line  that  we  ought  to  advocate,  and 
that  is  a  cement  filler.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  any  better  work  done  any¬ 
where  in  the  paving  line  than  in  the  city 
of  Peoria,  'but  they  don’t  use  a  cement 
filler.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Council 
Bluffs  are  all  using  a  Portland  cement 
filler,  and  the  streets  are  as  smooth  as 
an  asphalt  street,  and  the  streets  that 
have  been  down  two  years  are  just  as 
smooth  as  when  first  laid.  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  advocate  that,  and  use  our 
influence  to  have  it  included  in  the 
specifications. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  suppose  we  really 
have  as  much  to  learn  about  paving 
brick  as  any  other  kind  of  materials  in 
any  clay  ware.  I  think  we  will  all  come 
to  realize  ere  long  that  no  specification 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  brick 
men  in  different  localities  in  different 
countries.  I  think  it  is  just  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  get  together  and 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  speci¬ 
fications  that  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  different  localities.  I  think 
they  will  get  farther  apart  with  their 
specifications,  rather  than  get  close  to¬ 
gether.  I  think  I  had  the  honor  of  read¬ 
ing  the  first  paper  ever  read  before  a 


convention  on  vitrification.  I  thought 
I  was  smart  enough  to  define  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  when  I  got  through  with 
the  paper,  there  was  no  discussion,  so  I 
suppose  I  did  not  do  much  good. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  Maybe  you  settled 
the  question. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  did  in  my  own  mind 
to  some  extent.  I  can  point  you  to  some 
localities  where  they  make  as  good  a 
paving  brick  as  is  made  anywhere,  of 
clay  that  does  not  vitrify,  brick  that 
won’t  show  a  particle  of  this  glassy 
fracture  when  broken,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  brick  are  used  in  that  locality 
and  in  large  cities,  where  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  heavy  traffic,  and 
they  are  tough,  stand  the  required  tests, 
and  I  can  show  you  some  other  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  brick  will  not  stand  the 
absorption  test,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  experts  at  the  National 
Convention  said  the  absorption  test  was 
the  only  test.  I  can  show  you  clays  in 
your  own  State  that  you  cannot  make 
brick  out  of  that  will  stand  the  absorp¬ 
tion  test,  and  I  will  guarantee  they  will 
stand  in  the  street  just  as  long  as  those 
that  do  stand  the  absorption  test.  I  will 
show  you  brick  that  will  show  the 
glassy  fracture,  and  will  stand  the  ab¬ 
sorption  test,  and  will  not  stand  the 
street  test.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  they  show  this  glassy  fracture, 
so  they  make  a  good  paving  brick.  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  deal  in  handling 
clay  properly.  I  once  thought  I  was 
smart  enough  to  work  it  out  and  find 
the  constituents  in  the  clay,  and  by  find¬ 
ing  the  melting  point  of  each  constiu- 
ent,  as  chemists  do,  but  after  working  it 
all  out  I  found  I  could  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  I  had  failed  to  taxe  into 
account  the  atmosphere  and  the  weather 
and  the  kind  of  fuel  used  in  the  burn¬ 
ing,  and  a  whole  lot  of  things  I  did  not 
count  on.  To  sum  the  whole  thing  up, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
time  goes  on  and  paving  brick  are  being 
used  more  extensively,  we  must  know 
how  best  to  manipulate  clays  in  certain 
localities  to  make  the  very  best  brick.  I 
believe  it  is  coming  to  that.  Take  the 
question  of  preparing  clay  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick.  Some  manufacturers 
say  we  cannot  grind  our  clays  fine  and 
make  good  brick,  while  in  another  lo¬ 
cality  they  say  we  cannot  get  our  clays 
ground  fine  enough.  It  is  this  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  clays  that  is  going  to  prevent, 
to  my  mind,  a  general  specification  or 
qualifications  of  good  paving  brick  the 
country  over.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
ever  be  reached  so  as  to  be  applicable  to 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  I  hope  the  convention 
will  bear  with  me  just  a  minute.  I  thor¬ 
oughly  agree  with  Dr.  Converse  that  the 
aim  of  all  manufacturers  of  paving 
brick  ought  to  be  to  make  an  excellent 
brick,  a  brick  so  good  that  it  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  people  who  are  in 
need  of  such  material,  and  who  want  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  it  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  use.  When  I  first  went  into 
the  steel  business  no  one  would  use  any 
steel  but  that  made  by  a  certain  firm, 
and  the  steel  of  this  certain  firm  was 
specified  in  all  contracts.  Finally  engi¬ 
neers  made  investigation  and  found  that 
other  steel  was  just  as  good  as  this  cer¬ 
tain  make,  and  the  name  of  the  steel  to 
be  used  was  left  out  of  the  contract,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  had  to  be  subject  to  certain 
inspection,  and  out  of  that  there  rose  a 
firm  whose  business  has  been  to  inspect. 
They  do  not  do  anything  else,  the  firm 
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of  R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Chicago.  R.  W. 
Hunt  was  a  man  of  character  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  he  gathered  around  him 
thirty  or  forty  men  of  the  same  sort, 
and  in  time  everything  began  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.’s  inspection. 
That  is  just  what  we  want  here — some¬ 
body  of  character  and  experience  to 
gather  around  him  a  lot  of  men  whom 
he  can  send  out  to  the  different  works  to 
nass  on  and  insnect  this  material. 
Everybody  knows  that  we  do  not  get  all 
our  brick  absolutely  perfect.  There  is 
likely  to  be  some  small  variation  that 
will  not  interfere  with  a  brick  being 
serviceablv  sound  that  will  have  to  be 
oassed  over.  The  trouble  with  placing 
brick  in  the  street  seems  to  be,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  intelligent  a  citv  engineer  may 
be.  he  cannot  see  every  brick  that  goes 
into  the  street.  A  man  goes  along  over 
the  street  and  nicks  out  a  brick  and 
throws  it  out.  The  man  mav  have  been 
appointed  by  any  sort,  of  influence  and 
know  nothing  at  all  about  paving  brick. 
The  right  wav  is  to  have  a  man  of  char¬ 
acter,  who  understands  paving  brick  to 
pass  upon  the  brick,  and  such  a  man  will 
soon  gather  about  him  enough  men  of 
the  same  sort,  who,  as  thev  know  what 
is  wanted  and  grow  in  experience,  will 
arow  more  and  more  capable.  I  would 
be  very  much  delighted  to  see  a  firm  of 
that  sort  started,  a  firm  of  professional 
inspectors  who  would  do  this  thing 
right.  The  cities  would  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  just  what  thev  wanted.  Get  this 
thing  well  established,  and  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers  would  know  just 
what  was  wanted.  If  we  had  to  send 
out  brick  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
and  this  thing  is  prooerlv  carried  out, 
it  will  enable  us  to  do  business  with 
some  certainty.  It  will  result  very  ben¬ 
eficially  to  the  cities  as  well.  The 
United  States  Government  does  it  that 
way.  The  great  car  builders  do  it  that 
way.  I  know  it  works  nicely  in  the  iron 
trade,  and  it  will  work  well  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Converse:  There  have  been  some 
excellent  points  brought  out.  I  believe 
there  is  one  thing  we  should  do  as  pav¬ 
ing  brick  manufacturers,  and  that  is  to 
see  to  it  that  we  send  out  the  very  best 
material.  ,  I  believe,  too,  that  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  overlooked  by  the  en¬ 
gineers.  If  I  had  to  pay  for  it,  I  would 
rather  have  a  poor  brick  with  a  good 
filler  than  a  good  brick  with  a  poor 
filler.  Another  thing  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  If  hxick  are  laid  with  a  smooth 
surface  where  it  is  going  to  receive  hard 
knocks,  it  is  going  to  result  In  less  dam¬ 
age  to  the  material.  The  brick  that  are 
laid  the  smoothest,  so  they  will  all  come 
in  contact  with  the  knocks  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  give 
the  best  service.  I  think  Mr.  Eudaly 
has  given  some  good  ideas  here  that  are 
well  taken.  Each  any  every  brick  is  a 
law  unto  itself.  I  think  quite  likely  Mr. 
Ridgely  is  right  in  regard  to  the  testing 
of  iron  and  steel,  but  1  think  there  is  a 
greater  variation  in  the  clay  line  than 
any  other.  I  believe  that  one  brick  will 
stand  more  absorption  than  others.  I 
could  not  emphasize  in  the  paper  as  I 
would  like  to  have  it  emphasized  the 
question  of  honesty.  I  think  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  one  who  im¬ 
poses  as  much  hardship  on  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers  as  the  improve¬ 
ment  committee  of  cit>  councils.  I 
guess  you  all  know.  I  saw  an  Inspector 
not  long  ago,  and  he  did  not  know  who  I 
was.  Some  brick  were  rejected  that  had 


stood  an  abrasion  test  of  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  others  accepted  where  the  abrasion 
test  was  overlooked.  I  sent  some  brick 
to  an  engineer  outside  of  this  city,  and 
they  were  rejected  because  they  ab¬ 
sorbed  more  than  6  per  cent.  I  saw  the 
brick  and  I  saw  the  engineer,  and  I 
said:  “I  understand  these  brick  are  re¬ 
jected.”  He  said:  “They  absorb  over 
6  per  cent.”  I  said:  “Are  you  sure  of 
that?”  He  said:  “I  am.”  I  said:  “Let 
me  tell  you  one  thing.  I  do  not  believe 
the  water  over  here  is  any  thinner  than 
the  water  at  Springfield,  and  I  soaked 
those  brick  for  96  hours,  and  they  did 
not  absorb  over  1  per  cent.,  and  I  did 
not  believe  you  are  honest,  and  now  I 
know  it.  I  picked  out  some  brick  and 
soaked  them  just  to  see  if  you  were  giv¬ 
ing  me  honest  treatment.”  He  said: 
“Well,  that  is  what  the  boys  said  they 
absorbed.”  I  think  it  is  too  bad  there  is 
so  much  loose  work  done  In  inspection, 
and  so  much  dishonest  work  done,  and 
if  we  could  find  some  way  to  get  around 
it,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  great 
benefit.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be 
done,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  speci¬ 
fication  that  is  required  for  one  brick 
will  do  for  another  factory.  I  want  to 
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repeat  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  and 
that  is  the  importance  of  a  proper  filler 
for  the  brick,  and  if  you  will  see  that 
this  is  done,  you  will  put  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  cities,  and  you  will  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  get  something  that  is  of  real  * 
value. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
always  fair  with  these  engineers  and 
architects.  I  believe  a  very  large  per 
cent,  of  these  gentlemen  are  honest 
men.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If 
they  were  dishonest  they  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  our  material.  Don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  sometimes  that  we  are  so  in  love 
with  our  material,  so  in  love  with  the 
work  we  are  doing,  that  we  mink  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  else  to  do  quite 
as  well?  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 
Let  us  look  for  an  instant  at  the  caliber 
of  engineers.  There  is  one  sitting  here, 
but  he  won’t  take  any  offense.  You  take 
one  of  these  stern  fellows  that  goes 
rough  shod  over  everything  and  every¬ 
body,  as  we  indicate  we  would  like  to 
have  engineers  do,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  elected  as  city  engineer.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  that?  It  taKes  these  wise, 
smooth,  genial  sort  of  individuals  to  get 


these  offices.  (Laughter.)  Because  a 
man  is  smooth  and  nice  to  every  one  is 
no  indication  that  he  is  dishonest 
(laughter)  and  will  hold  up  everybody. 
He  simply  has  to  be  nice  to  everybody; 
if  was  not  he  would  not  get  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
engineers  ought  not  be  friendly  with 
any  one,  and  if  our  competitor  happens 
to  be  friendly  with  an  engineer  and 
takes  him  out  to  dinner,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  think  it  is  a  set  up  job,  and  it  is 
not  so  at  all. 

Mr.  Emerich:  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  anv  time  unnecessarily.  TMs  is  mv 
first  anoearanre  on  the  floor  of  this  con¬ 
vention.  Mv  experience  in  tbe  handling 
of  paving  brick  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  es  varied  T  presume.  as 
manv  who  have  been  in  the  business  for 
a  lonsrer  period  of  years,  and  T  desire  to 
sneak  particularly  at  this  time  on  the 
ouestion  of  inspection,  and  I  pronose 
making  a  suggestion  to  this  convention 
that  T  think  will  be  in  line  with  what 
Mr.  Ridgely  has  said,  and  that  will  be  a 
protection  to  everv  maker  of  paving 
brick.  Tbe  great  trouble  we  have  found 
is  not  with  tbe  citv  engineer.  It  is  with 
the  under  men  or  subordinates.  T  trust 
I  offend  no  one.  I  sneak  with  all  frank¬ 
ness  and  honestv,  and  for  the  protection 
of  those  wbo  are  manufacturing  paving 
brick  and  have  large  amounts  of  money 
invested  in  plants  that  ought  to  be  pav¬ 
ing  them.  The  demand  to-dav  for  pav¬ 
ing  brick  is  large  enough,  so  that  every 
paving  brick  manufacturer  could  easily 
find  a  market  for  all  he  can  make. 
Hence  these  little  petty  prejudices  that 
have  arisen  in  the  past,  one  man  think¬ 
ing  be  makes  better  brick  than  his 
neighbor,  and  running  down  each 
other’s  product,  should  be  done  awav 
with.  In  regard  to  this  inspection  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  the  city  engineer  who,  as 
a  rule,  inspects  these  brick,  accepts 
them  or  rejects  them.  The  citv  engi¬ 
neer’s  work  is  practically  done  when  the 
brick  are  submitted  to  him  and  speci¬ 
fied.  The  maker  of  the  brick  knows 
whether  it  is  up  to  the  specifications  as 
well  as  any  one  else.  What  is  the  re¬ 
sult?  The  engineer’s  work  ceases  when 
a  certain  make  of  brick  is  accepted  by 
him  after  its  final  test?  Here  comes  the 
subordinate,  whom  I  should  be  pleased 
to  term  the  “small  grafter.”  It  is  the 
little  fellows,  and  there  is  an  excuse  for 
them.  My  experience  taught  me  that 
when  paving  brick  were  first  introduced 
the  manufacturer  had  a  hard  row  to 
travel.  It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
them  to  get  them  introduced  and  accept- 
and  used  for  paving  brick,  and  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  brick  not  only  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  but  everywhere,  went  to  work  and 
wined  and  dined  everybody  mat  had 
any  say  so  about  the  material,  and  they 
had  to  spend  and  lavish  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  that  direction.  Until  it  be¬ 
came  so  everybody  had  his  hand  out, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  part  of  the  swag.  Those 
days  are  passed.  The  little  fellow,  or 
subordinate,  in  the  engineer’s  depart¬ 
ment,  thinks,  or  somebody  else  has  told 
him,  or  he  has  heard,  that  in  the  past 
the  inspector  and  every  other  fellow 
was  getting  money,  and  he  don’t  know 
why  he  cannot  get  his  share.  The  engi¬ 
neer  is  ignorant  of  the  fact.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  What  is  to  be  done? 
I  know  there  is  not  a  man  on  the  floor 
of  this  convention  who  makes  brick  who 
cares  to  sell  his  brick  in  any  other  than 
an  honest  way,  and  to  meet  competition 
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he  has  got  to  sell  them  in  an  honest  way, 
and,  therefore,  I  say  that  the  suggestion 
on  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Ridgely 
is  one  worthv  of  consideration  of  this 
hodv,  and  this  hodv  should  go  further 
than  merely  the  State  of  Illinois  or  the 
olavworbprs  of  Illinois.  The  other 
States  where  paying  brick  are  made 
should  adopt  a  similar  ope.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  convention  select  from 
among  its  members,  sav.  a  committee  of 
five — call  them  what  you  will — and  ask 
other  States  to  do  a  similar  thing,  and 
when  brick  are  sold  anywhere  for  pav¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  thev  are  reiected 
when,  as  Dr.  Converse  and  others  have 
said,  thev  should  not  be  relented,  then  it 
would  not  fall  uoon  the  small  manufac¬ 
turer.  bu’t  upon  this  committee,  to  take 
up  the  work  and  see  whether  the  brick- 
maker  is  given  a  fair  deal.  A  statement 
of  that  kind  whereby,  if  not  this  associa¬ 
tion,  an  association  of  paving  brick 
manufacturers,  can  come  together,  and 
when  one  man’s  article  is  reiected  thev 
will  know  whv  thev  are  reiected.  If 
there  is  any  crooked  business  let  us  know 
why  it  is  crooked.  I  do  not  believe  in 
one  man  selling  his  product  and  then 
have  to  get  the  influence  of  these  men 
to  work  a  deal  for  him.  and  spend  his 
money  for  nothing.  It  is  not  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  us;  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  our 
business,  and  I  do  not  think  one  maker 
of  paving  brick  should  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  another.  In  this  way  all 
would  have  an  equal  advantage.  As  I 
said  before,  a  man  knows  what  his 
product  will  do.  I  claim  that  the  makers 
of  brick  are  equally  as  good  judges  of 
brick  as  are  engineers.  Now,  there  has 
been  some  talk  here  about  the  abrasion 
test  and  the  absorption  test.  What  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make  how  much  water  a 
brick  will  absorb,  if  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  traffic.  I  contend  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  a  brick  will  stand 
2,  3,  4  or  even  5  per  cent,  absorption,  if 
it  will  stand  the  other  tests  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  abrasion,  it  is  a  good  brick,  and 
if  it  does  not  stand  these  tests  it  is  not 
a  good  brick,  and  the  committee  I  refer 
to  would  be  the  judge  of  that.  I  want  to 
say  that  this  paving  brick  business  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  largest  industries, 
if  it  is  not  already,  in  this  country.  No 
one  likes  to  have  a  million  or  two  mil¬ 
lion  brick  delivered  somewhere  and  then 
thrown  back  on  his  hands.  It  is  enough 
to  ruin,  and  in  many  cases  to  bankrupt, 
factories,  and  I  think  it  due  to  the  clay- 
workers  that  they  protect  themselves. 
I  do  not  see  any  other  way  than  the 
one  I  suggest — have  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  this  Association  and  then  ask 
for  a  similar  committee  from  other 
States,  and  see  to  it  that  the  engineer 
is  not  hoodwinked  by  the  subordinates. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Purington:  So  far  as  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  standard  of  specifications,  and 
this  committee  met  at  Indianapolis  some¬ 
time  since,  and  I  presume  will  report  at 
the  National  Convention  next  month.  It 
will  probably  be  along  this  same  line, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  wait  un¬ 
til  we  see  what  they  have  done. 

President  Hess:  I  think  it  will  be  well 
to  look  forward  to  this  report  before  any¬ 
thing  is  done  by  this  association. 

Dr.  Converse:  I  think  the  trouble  is 
that  there  is  too  much  authority  vested 
in  the  engineer.  I  do  not  think  the  man 
lives  who  should  have  as  much  authority 
as  is  given  to  engineers.  He  has  the 


power  to  reject  any  and  all  brick  that 
do  not  come  up  to  his  fancy,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  nearly  everyone  has 
felt  at  times  that  the  engineer’s  deci¬ 
sion  was  an  injustice.  I  have  had  bet¬ 
ter  brick  rejected,  and  poorer  brick  put 
in  on  the  same  street.  The  fault  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  engineer  is  given  too 
much  authority. 

President  Hess:  It  is  true  that  men 
are  not  created  perfect,  not  even  a  brick 
man. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  They  were  created  per¬ 
fect,  but  spoiled  in  the  burning.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

AN  INTERSTATE  CONVENTION  SUGGESTED. 

*  President  Hess:  There  has  been  some 
talk  among  the  members  about  an  in¬ 
terstate  organization.  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  talked  with  the  secretary  re¬ 
garding  the  matter,  and  I  wish  he  would 
tell  us  about  it. 

Secretary  Stoll:  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  see  what  can  be  done  about  hav¬ 
ing  the  next  convention  in  conjunction 
with  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  holding  the 
meeting  at  some  town  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  like  Rock  Island,  or  Daven¬ 
port,  where  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  peo¬ 
ple  could  come.  Mr.  Holman,  of  Iowa, 
is  here  and  he  suggested  that  we  get  an 
opinion  from  our  members  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Holman:  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  scheme 
to  hold  a  union  convention  of  these 
Western  States.  Now,  we  have  four  or 
five  conventions  a  year,  and  it  is  pretty 
hard  on  a  man’s  pocket  to  attend  all 
these  State  conventions  and  then  attend 
the  National  as  we  all  want  to,  and  we 
might  be  a  little  neighborly  here  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  home  of  the  paving 
brick,  and  Iowa  has  patterned  a  good 
deal  after  Illinois.  I  do  not  believe  a 
movement  of  this  kind  would  interfere 
with  the  National  Convention;  it  moves 
from  East  to  West  and  South  and  North, 
and  it  is  usually  well  attended  by  the 
members  in  the  localities  where  the 
meeting  is  held.  It  does  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Western 
manufacturers  here  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  to  unite  and  hold  a  large  con¬ 
vention  along  the  Mississippi  river,  or 
even  as  far  north  as  Milwaukee.  We 
might  try  it  one  year. 

Mr.  Randall:  I  have  for  a  long  time 
had  it  in  mind  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  Illinois  Association  to  come  over 
into  Indiana  and  hold  a  convention  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana’s  capital  city.  In¬ 
diana  clay  workers  have  been  coming 
over  to  Illinois  now  for  several  years 
in  goodly  numbers,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  Illinois  manufacturers  would 
not  profit  by  a  trip  to  Hoosierdom,  and 
we  in  Indiana  would  be  very  glad  to 
welcome  you  over  there.  The  plan  Mr. 
Stoll  and  Mr.  Holman  has  suggested  is 
a  good  one,  and  I  hope  it  will  prevail.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  joint  convention  between  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Illinois.  A  year  or  so  ago 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  had  a  joint  conven¬ 
tion,  and  I  believe  they  all  agreed  it  was 
the  best  convention  either  association 
had  ever  had.  I  believe  the  same  ^hing 
would  result  from  a  union  meeting  of 
Illinois  and  adjoining  States,  call  it  an 
Interstate  Convention,  if  you  will.  In¬ 
dianapolis  would  be  very  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  you  over  the  border,  and  I  will 
assure  you  a  Hoosier’s  welcome.  We  are 
now  building  there  a  magnificent  hotel; 
when  it  is  finished  we  will  be  able  to  take 


earn  of  you  all  under  one  roof,  and  there 
are  several  things  in  the  Hoosier  capital 
of  which  we  Indianians  may  well  be 
proud.  We  have  the  greatest  monument 
in  the  world  to-day.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  from  an  artistic  standpoint  that 
can  compare  with  our  soldiers’  monu¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  a  great  many  other 
things  in  Indianapolis  we  would  like  to 
have  the  Illinois  people  come  over  and 
see.  We  have  some  fine  brick  streets, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  more  of  them, 
and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  welcome  an 
interstate  convention. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  If  this  is  a  good  plan, 
we  might  have  a  committee  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  associations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  including  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
and  you  might  add  other  States.  I  move 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt:  I  think  the 
separate  organization  of  each  State 
should  be  kept  up  the  same  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  will  change  my  motion 
to  the  Executive  Committee  confer  with 
other  States. 

Mr.  Pike:  The  first  suggested  was 
just  three  States,  and  now  we  want  to 
include  a  lot  of  the  other  States,  and  if 
we  do  this,  and  hold  these  conventions, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  National  A? 
sociation?  I  want  to  do  a  little  thinking 
before  I  consent  to  this  plan. 

Mr.  Randall:  This  is  not  to  be  an  in¬ 
terstate  association,  but  an  interstate 
convention,  which  would  only  meet  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  not  every  year. 

Mr.  Plumb:  What,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  suggest  that  the  secretary 
and  other  officers  select  some  place  along 
the  Mississippi  river  for  our  next  meet¬ 
ing,  and  then  invite  the  clayworkers 
from  the  other  States  to  join  us;  ask 
them  to  come  over  and  help  us  hold  a 
meeting?  In  this  way  the  integrity  of 
our  different  associations  is  kept  up  and 
Mr.  Pike’s  objection  obviated,  and  we 
will  not  infringe  upon  the  National  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

President  Hess:  We  will  proceed  with 
the  regular  order  of  the  programme.  The 
next  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Swift,  on 
“Methodical  System  in  Factories.” 

METHODICAL  SYSTEM  IN  'FACTORIES. 

By  C.  D.  Swift,  Waverlly,  Ill. 

I  approach  the  subject  of  methodical  sys¬ 
tem  in  factories  with  'hesitancy,  both  from 
lack  of  knowledge,  both  by  experience  and 
from  observation,  and  for  one  who  has 
scarcely  discarded  his  swadling  clothes  to 
attempt  to  give  meat  to  those  who  are  able 
to  eat  it,  would  be  presumptions  in  effort 
and  fruitless  in  result;  but  if  by  my  few  re¬ 
marks  I  may  cause  you  to  join  heartily  in 
the  discussion  I  shall  be  happy  in  the 
service. 

I  have  no  suggestion  to  'offer  as  to  any 
particular  method  or  system  to  be  used  in  a 
factory,  as  I  think  'the  peculiarities  of  each 
one’s  .clay  requires  a  distinct  method  of  its 
own,  and  the  methods  that  may  be  followed 
with  success  in  one  clay  may  be  a  distinct 
failure  in  another.  But  !I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  from  'the  first  to  the  last, 
in  the  successful  handling  of  clay — from 
the  bank  to  the  finished  material — the  prin¬ 
cipal  requirement  is  system.  A  man  who  is 
not  methodical  in  every  step  of  his  way 
Will  seldom  make  a  successful  clayworker, 
•and  not  only  is  It  true  that  the  same 
methods  in  their  entirety  will  seldom  apply 
to  two  cases,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  each 
one  will  find  that  his  own  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing,  drying  and  burning  are  all  vital  ques- 
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tions  which  must  be  continually  revised 
and  re-adapted  to  his  particular  clay. 

There  are  many  things  connected  with 
the  workings  of  clay  that  cannot  be  learned 
by  studying  any  particular  methods,  but 
must  be  evolved  from  your  own  (brain,  and 
the  close  study  and  observation  of  your 
own  clay. 

You  may  read  all  our  excellent  journals— 
and  they  are  excellent,  and  none  of  you  can 
afford  to  do  without  them— you  may  sit 
here  and  drink  in  and  absorb  all  that  these 
learned  and  experienced  clayworkers  may 
say,  but  if  you  do  noit  use  your  own  brains 
in  connection  with  the  attributes  of  your 
clay,  you  will  never  make  your  business  a 
success.  The  clear  head  and  sharp  intel¬ 
lectual  discrimination  between  the  right 
and  wrong  methods  are  bank  stock  which 
no  financial  panic  can  rob  you  of. 

“System  is  economy,”  and  the  claywork- 
er  who  w'ishes  to  practice  economy  must 
be  systematical  in  every  detail  of  his  work. 
The  superiority  of  machinery,  the  sharp 
competition  and  the  reduced  prices  for  the 
ware  have  made  the  methodical  system  a 
necessity. 

In  the  management  of  his  yard  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  must  not  be  careless  in  'his  meth¬ 
od  of  arranging  his  ware,  so  as  to  present 
an  attractive  appearance.  His  yard  must 
oe  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  everything  in 
its  proper  place.  In  the  factory  each  work¬ 
man  must  be  required  to  do  all  his  work 
in  a  methodical  way,  by  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  much  time  will  be  economized,  and 
“Time  is  money.” 

'As  much  importance  should  be  attached 
to  his  method  of  marketing  his  produce  as 
to  his  manner  of  manufacturing.  He  should 
treat  all  customers  alike,  and  at  no  time 
try  to  slip  in  some  shoddy  article  on  a  buy¬ 
er,  for  this  method  may  allow  him  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  some  poor  ware,  but  these  same 
pieces  may  cause  him  to  lose  the  sale  of 
many  thousands,  and  also  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

Do  you  understand  'that  I  think  it  best 
to  select  some  way  of  doing  things  and 
never  deviate  from  it;  I  do  not  oppose  the 
experimental  as  of  little  value.  As  success 
does  not  allways  come  from  experiments,  we 
are  sometimes  discouraged  and  content 
ourselves  with  an  inferior  method.  We  can 
see  no  good  in  costly  experiments  which 
seem  so  profitless,  but  we  should  believe 
with  David  Harurn  that,  “A  reasonable 
amount  of  fleas  is  good  for  a  dog — they  keep 
him  f’m  broodin’  on  bein’  a  dog,”  and  even 
if  we  do  lose  money  by  experiments,  we 
realize  that  even  in  failures  we  may  gain 
knowledge,  and,  if  -  one  method  does  not 
meet  with  'the  success  we  desire,  discard 
it  and  use  another,  but  above  all  do  not 
“guess  so,”  or  “I  believe  that  it  is  so,”  but 
have  a  method  which  you  follow  closely. 

L»et  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  one 
important  factor  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  ware  is  a  method  or  system  for 
each  step  of  the  work  from,  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

A  clayworker  who  has  no  method  for  his 
business,  -  who  does  not  understand  its  ev¬ 
ery  want,  or  is  careless  as  to  the  vital 
points  governing  the  trade,  who  refuses  to 
gain  instruction  from  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  have  made  the  study  of  clav  a 
lifelong  business,  who  thinks  that  good  clay 
and  expensive  machinery  and  any  method 
of  working  just  so  that  the  work  is  done, 
does  not  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the 
clayworkers  of  Illinois,  nor  will  they  long 
be  capable  of  holding  a  place  among  them. 

(Applause.) 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  next  is  a  paper, 
“Experiences  as  a  New  Beginner,”  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Hanson,  of  Lexington.  Mr. 
Hanson  has  prepared  his  paper,  but  he 
is  such  a  bashful  man  that  he  has  re¬ 
quested  the  secretary  to  read  it  for  him. 

F.  R.  HANSON’S  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE 

BRICK  AND  TILE  BUSINESS  AS  A 
NEW  BEGINNER  AT  LEXING¬ 
TON,  ILLINOIS. 

On  the  23rd  of  last  April  I  started  to  han¬ 
dle  the  “Lexington  Brick  and  Tile  Busi¬ 
ness,”  at  Lexington,  Ill.  The  company  had 
made  a  few  tile,  but  had  not  made  a  “howl¬ 
ing  success”  of  it.  Some  of  them  were 
burned  up,  and  others  were  not  half 
burned.  They  had  burned  five  kilns  of 
these,  and  the  sixth  kiln  came  out  ail  right, 
and  everybody  felt  good. 

The  next  thing  was  to  go  to  making 
brick.  This  was  a  new  thing  to  all  of  us, 
but  we  thought  that  all  we  had  to  do  was 


jusit  to  go  out  any  place  and  get  any  kind 
of  clay  make  if  into  brick,  and  it  would 
be  all  right. 

We  made  one  kiln  of  dry-pressed  brick 
out  of  just  any  kind  of  clay,  and  we  had 
our  man,  who  said  he  was  a  burner,  to 
burn  them,  and  we  had  anything  but  good 
ones.  Of  course,  we  blamed  it  all  to  the 
burner,  for  they  were  not  half  burned.  So 
we  sent  to  Bloomington  and  got  a  Burner 
to  come  up  and  look  at  them,  and  see  if 
they  could  be  burned  over  and  make  good 
brick  out  of  them.  He  decided  they  could 
be,  and  we  got  him  to  burn  them  for  us. 
It  is  no  use  to  tell  you  how  they  came  out, 
you  can  guess  at  that.  We  used  them  to 
All  up  a  big  hollow  back  of  the  kiln. 

Next  we  made  a  kiln  of  stiff  mud  brick, 
of,  as  we  thought,  fine  yellow  clay.  They 
were  as  smooth  and  nice  brick  as  were 
ever  made,  and  then  we  thought  we  had 
the  world.  In  about  three  to  five  days  they 
began  to  check,  and  about  the  sixth  day 
I  began  to  feel  a  chill  go  up  my  back.  They 
were  checking  and  warping  all  out  of 
shape,  but  when  they  were  dry  enough  to 
put  them  in  the  kiln  and  burn,  we  did  so. 
When  we  opened  the  kiln,  the  once  nice 
smooth  brick  were  all  checks  and  small 
pieces  of  brick;  but  I  did  not  give  it  up.  I 
wanted  to  see  some  -more  pressed  brick 
made.  I  could  not  think  but  what  this 
nice  yellow  clay  would  make  a  first-class 
pressed  brick.  -So  we  went  at  it  again,  and 
made  a  kiln  of  dry-pressed  brick.  They 
were  fine  to  look  at.  While  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  them  it  made  me  feel  good,  for  every¬ 
body  said,  “Aren’t  the  corners  and  edges 
perfect?”  The  brick  were  taken  from  the 
machine  to  the  kiln  and  set.  We  were  very 
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careful  in  water  smoking  and  burning 
them.  We  thought  we  had  it  sure  this 
time.  When  the  kiln  was  burned  and 
cooled  I  opened  it,  and  I  had  the  “buck 
ague”  while  doing  it,  and  I  had  it  worse 
when  I  got  into  it,  for  they  were  all 
checked  to  pieces.  Imagine  how  I  felt.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  you  know  how  I  felt. 
My  -head  was  aching  so  bad  that  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  but  I  saw  that  I  was 
“up  against  the  real  thing,”  and  must  get 
-out  of  it  some  way.  (Some  of  my  good 
friends  kept  patting  me  on  the  back,  telling 
me  to  -stick  to  it  and  I  would  com-e  -out  all 
-right.  That  helped  me  some,  but  was  not 
-paying  the  bills.  You  know  about  what  it 
co-s-t  to  put  three  kilns  of  brick  and  four 
or  five  kilns  of  tile  in  that  big  hollow. 

I  worked  for  Swift  -&  Co.,  the  big  pack¬ 
ers,  for  -nineteen  years,  and  I  was  taught 
never  to  1-ay  down  for  anything,  so  I  at  tn-e 
last  hour  went  to  studying  how  “to  beat 
-the  game.” 

Finally  I  told  our  mason  that  I  wanted  a 
test-kiln  built  that  would  hold  1.000  brick. 
When  it  was  done  I  began  testing  our  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  clay.  I  wrote  letters  to 
different  people,  also  -to  the  “Brick,”  of 
Chicago,  asking  their  advice,  and  told  them 
how'  our  clay  acted.  They  said  our  clay 
was  too  rich.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
it  was  too  rich  for  me  to  fool  with,  as  it 
was  richer  than  I  was,  so  I  went  to  work 
with  some  -blue  clay  that  we  had,  also  some 
clay  we  called  red  clay.  It  is  a  kind  of 
ru-sty-looking  clay,  so  we  called  it  red  clay. 
We  made  -seven  different  mixtures  of  brick, 
put  -them  in  our  test-kiln  and  burned  them. 
They  wTere  made  on  our  dry-pressed  ma¬ 


chine.  We  did  not  get  this  kiln  burned 
quite  enough,  but  we  learned  from  'them 
what  clay  would  make  the  best  brick. 

’We  made  another  kiln  -of  the  mixture 
we  learned  was  best,  and  this  time  they 
came  out  fine.  Then  for  a  big  kiln  full  of 
50,000.  We  went  at  it  with  a  very  good 
heart.  When  'they  were  made  and  burned 
I  was  almost  afraid  to  open  them,  for  I 
was  afraid  I  would  see  something  I  did  not 
want  to  see,  but  I  had  always  been  a  good 
Republican,  and  had  lots  of  confidence,  so 
I  managed  to  pick  up  courage  enough  to 
open  it,  with  my  heart  in  my  throat.  But 
I  wa-s  rewarded  in  seeing  a  kiln  full  of  fine 
brick.  Imagine  how  I  felt  then.  I  had  no 
clothes  or  hat  big  enough  for  me,  but  the 
swelling  has  gone  down  now,  and  we  have 
-been  getting  along  nicely  ever  since.  Our 
pressed  brick  are  as  mottled  as  a  young 
fawn. 

We  have  a  building  three  stories  high, 
with  slatted  floors.  The  lower  floor  raised 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  allow¬ 
ing  free  circulation  of  air  under  and  up 
'through  the  floors.  This  is  where  we  dry 
-our  stiff  mud  brick  and  tile.  The  brick  we 
had  checked  in  drying,  always  checked 
first  on  top  and  ends.  We  are  making  now, 
as  I  am  told  by  men  of  good  authority,  as 
good  brick  and  tile  as  there  are  in  the 
county,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  have 
all  of  you  gentlemen  make  us  a  visit. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  indulgence,  and 
wish  you  all  success  in  1901.  (Applause.) 

President  Hess:  We  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  I  will  ask  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  read. 


'Springfield,  Jan.  9,  1901. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hess,  President  Illinois  Claywork¬ 
ers’  Association,  Springfield,  Ill.: 

Dear  Sir— Referring  to  the  application  of 
your  association  to  the  (State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  asking  tljat  the  products  of  indus¬ 
tries  represented  by  your  association  be 
given  a  classification  in  the  premium  list 
of  the  Illinois  -State  Fair,  and  also  for  an 
appropriation  of  $500  to  pay  premiums  on 
such  exhibits,  I  am  instructed  to  say  that 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  grant  the 
classification  as  asked  for,  but  owing  to  the 
condition  of  its  treasury  regret  'that  they 
must  decline  to  make  the  appropriation. 
The  exhibit  will  be  treated  as  those  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  vehicles  and  other  manufac¬ 
tured  -goods,  which  are  given  a  classifica¬ 
tion  and  no  premiums. 

'The  Board  of  Agriculture  will  ibe  glad  to 
assist  in  any  way  in  its  -power,  in  making 
a  large  and  -creditable  exhibit  from  the 
State  by  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Yours  truly, 

W.  'C.  GARRARD,  (Secretary. 

President  Hess:  I  saw  the  president 
and  six  members  of  the  State  Board  last 
night  at  the  Leland  Hotel,  and  they  told 
me  practically  what  was  embodied  in 
this  letter,  but  claiming  that  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  they  could  give  no 
premium  for  manufactured  articles. 
They  could  be  submitted  or  exhibited, 
but  without  any  prizes  or  premiums. 
They  said  their  treasury  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  allow  them  to  offer  addition¬ 
al  premiums.  They  thought  this  might 
be  taken  up  with  out  representatives,  so 
they  would  make  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  to  be  given  in  prizes  or  premiums. 

Mr.  Townsend:  You  say  they  said 
there  was  a  law  against  giving  premiums 
for  manufactured  articles.  Isn’t  this  a 
mistake?  I  think  it  is  just  a  rule  laid 
down  by  the  board,  for  I  know  there  is 
no  such  State  law. 

President  Hess:  They  told  me  that  it 
was  a  State  law,  though  I  have  been 
since  informed  by  an  attorney  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
a  wise  plan  for  us  to  see  our  representa¬ 
tives  from  our  various  districts  and  talk 
the  matter  ever  with  them  and  see  if 
we  cannot  get  an  appropriation  to  cover 
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something  along  this  line.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  motion  is  necessary,  I  sim¬ 
ply  make  this  as  a  suggestion.  The  pa¬ 
pers  have  all  been  read  except  one.  Mr. 
Stoll  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  secur¬ 
ing  for  the  programme  a  paper  on  “The 
value  of  Geology  to  the  Clayworker.” 
Mr.  Buckley  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Economic  Geology  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  University.  He  is  with 
us  to-day  and  will  read  his  paper  in  per¬ 
son. 

THE  VALUE  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  Ei.  R.  Buckley,  Ph.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Geology  may  be  of  value  to  the  claywork¬ 
er  in  two  ways.  'First,  he  may  himself 
study  the  science,  thereby  fitting  himself 
to  pursue  more  intelligently  fils  vocation 
as  a  clay  worker.  Second,  he  may  seek  and 
obtain  from  a  professional  geologist  the  in¬ 
formation  which  is  necessary  to  conduct 
his  business  on  a  scientific  basis. 

What  is  meant  by  conducting  business  on 
a  scientific  basis?  A  man  conducts  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  scientific  basis  when  he  can  give 
a  reason  for  his  operations  and  knows  the 
relations  between  cause  and  effect  in  'the 
operations  which  he  is  performing.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  actual  information  which  a 
knowledge  of  geology  imparts  to  the  clay¬ 
worker,  it  gives  him  that  larger  field  of 
vision  so  essential  to  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  business. 

The  natural  sciences  all  touch  and  merge 
into  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
person  cannot  point  out  where  the  one  be¬ 
gins  and  the  other  leaves  off.  Geology, 
with  its  departments  of  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  meteorology,  paleontology,  miner¬ 
alogy,  geo.ogy,  ecnomic  geology  and  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  seems  to  be  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  all  the  other  natural  sciences. 
It  is  so  situated  in  the  midsit  of  all  the 
sciences  that  once  stand  on  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  has  been  built  and  scan  the 
horizon  of  all  the  other  natural  sciences. 

Physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  and 
astronomy  are  parts  of  the  broad  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  science  of  geology  has 
been  constructed.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  these  sciences  teach, 
the  science  of  geology  couild  not  exist.  They 
are  the.  foundation  of  all  that  it  claims 
and  all  that  it  holds.  As  a  tree  sends  its 
roots  into  the  mother  earth  so  do  these 
sciences  send  their  arms  deep  into  the 
science  of  geology. 

But  geology  is  not  the  end.  It  is  the 
bridge  which  connects  the  natural  sciences 
with  our  industrial,  social,  economic  and 
political  life.  It  is  not  the  only  bridge,  for 
each  of  the  other  sciences  has  its  own 
bridge  serving  the  same  purpose.  Never¬ 
theless,  geology  deals  with  most  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  ithe  country  from  water 
powers  and  rainfall  to  farming  and  mining. 
Our  industrial,  economic,  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  life  has  undoubtedly  been  large'y  con¬ 
ditioned,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  by 
the  distribution  of  the  natural  resouri  es 
and  climatic  conditions.  Students  of  his¬ 
tory  and  economics  appreciate  ito-day  more 
than  ever  before  the  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  geol¬ 
ogy  and  geography  as  a  basis  for  their 
work.  The  location  and  importance  of 
cities,  the  Character  of  the  civilization,  the 
temperament  of  the  people,  the  condition 
of  trade,  are  all  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  natural  forces  and  conditions  of 
which  geology  treats. 

If  in  this  world  in  which  we  live  we  touch 
elbows  with  our  neighbors,  we  stand  firm, 
unmoved  and  strong;  we  try  to  stand  alone, 
apart  from  all  that  this  great  world  con¬ 
tains,  and  fail  we  must  and  will,  ©o  in  the 
field  of  geology  we  clasp  hands  with  every 
other  science  of  which  this  science  is  a 
part. 

A  man  who  would  gain  proficiency  or 
eminence  in  the  field  in  which  he  works 
must  leap  the  fence  and  roam  the  fields 
on  every  side.  This  would  I  print  indelibly 
on  your  minds;  First,  the  interdependence 
of  all  things  in  this  world;  second,  the 
necessity  for  knowing  more  than  is  actual¬ 
ly  required  for  the  performance  of  one’s 
duties;  the  knowing  of  something  of  all 
the  avenues  of  learning  which  your  field 
touches  and  Into  which  it  merges. 


I  cannot  tell  you  whether  geology  or  some 
other  science  contributes  most  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization.  I  cannot  tell  you 
which  science  advances  most  the  interests 
of  the  clayworker.  If  you  should  ask  me 
whether  ’this  student  and  teacher  of  geol¬ 
ogy,  that  chemist,  or  yonder  philosopher,  as 
individuals,  contribute  most  to  civilization 
I  might  then  pass  judgment.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  science — more  often  it  is  'the  man, 
ithe  personality  back  of  the  science,  which 
makes  it  pulse  and  beat  through  the  life 
of  our  people.  'The  man  who  understands 
and  expresses  the  relation  of  the  bee  to 
the  clover  blossom,  though  he  knows  but 
one  bee  and  one  clover  blossom,  contributes 
more  to  the  world  than  ithe  man  who  can 
name  all  the  flowers  in  the  (field  and  all 
the  ‘bees  in  the  air,  but  appreciates  not 
their  relation  ito  one  another.  The  geolo¬ 
gist  may  know  the  name  of  every  rock  in 
the  field  and  of  every  fossil  imbedded  in  the 
rocks  of  the  continent,  but  if  they  have  no 
deeper  meaning  than  that  of  simple  exis¬ 
tence,  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  is 
of  litJtle  value.  If  the  rivers  and  rocks 
and  hills  speak  to  him  and  tell  their  de¬ 
pendence,  each  upon  the  other,  he  may  be¬ 
come  a  power  among  men. 

Ajgain  I  say  geology  cannot  be  sharply 
separated  from  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
neither  can  physics  or  chemistry  be 
sharply  separated  from  geology.  If  I 
should,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  say 
something  about  clayworking  which  you 
think  should  come  from  a  chemist  or  phys¬ 
icist,  instead  of  a  geologist,  remember  that 
there  is  no  well  defined  boundary  between 
the  two — they  walk  hand  in  hand. 

Geology  teaches  us  that  the  earliest 
known  rocks  were  found  through  the  cool¬ 
ing  and  subsequent  solidification  of 
molten  magma.  Through  this  cooling  pro¬ 
cess  the  elements  constituting  the  imagma 
united  with  one  another  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  forming  a  multitude  of  minerals, 
differing  from  each  other  sufficiently  so 
that  they  can  now  be  recognized  by  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  Since 
that  earliest  time  similar  rocks  have  been 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  out 
of  molten  material  injected  into  the  'crust 
of  the  earth  or  poured  out  alt  the  surface. 
The  great  agents  of  destruction — wind,  rain, 
gravity,  heat  and  cold— have,  for  endless 
ages,  been  tearing  down  the  massive  rocks 
out  of  which  the  primordial  continents  were 
built.  For  ages  the  rivers  and  oceans  have 
been  grinding  'the  continents  into  powder 
and  the  materials  have  been  carried  into 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  and  deposited. 
These  deposits  were  eventually  consoli¬ 
dated,  forming  a  second  class  or  rocks, 
known  as  sedimentary.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  internal  forces  of  tne  earth, 
combined  with  the  waiter  that  everywhere 
permeates  the  crust  of  the  earth,  have 
united  to  modify  both  the  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  forming  an  intermediate 
and  gradational  class  of  rocks,  Known  as 
metamorphic. 

Thus  far  have  been  discovered  seventy- 
four  elements  which  combine  in  various 
ways  to  form  all  known  matter.  The  eight 
most  important  mineral  forming  elements, 
in  order  of  abundance,  are:  Owygen,  47.13 
per  cent.;  silicon,  27.98  per  cent.;  aluminum, 
8.13  per  cent.;  iron,  4.71  per  cent.;  calcium, 
3.53  per  cent.;  sodium,  2.68  per  cent.;  mag¬ 
nesium.  2.64  per  cent.;  potassium,  2.35  per 
cent.  Very  few  of  'the  elements  are  found 
free  or  uncombined  in  nature.  They  gener¬ 
ally  occur  in  combination  with  one  an¬ 
other,  forming  what  are  known  as  miner¬ 
als.  In  the  neighborhood  of  two  thousand 
different  combinations,  or  mineral  species, 
have  been  described  and  named.  (Many  of 
them  are  very  rare  and  constitute  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust.  'More 
than  95  per  cent,  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth’s 
crust  are  composed  of  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  fourteen  different  minerals. 

Olay  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
and  disintegration  of  ithe  rocks  of  the 
earth’s  crust.  Technically,  clay  should  per¬ 
haps  be  considered  as  having  a  definite 
chemical  composition— that  of  the  mineral 
kaolinite.  However,  so  universal  is  the 
application  of  the  term  clay  to  all  plastic 
or  sticky  masses  of  earth  that  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
restrict  its  use  to  the  pure  hydrous  alumi¬ 
num  silicate,  known  as  kaolinite.  As  or¬ 
dinarily  considered,  clay  is  a  substance 
which  may  consist  of  a  great  variety  of 
minerals  and  have  a  chemical  composition 
as  complex  as  the  rock  from  which  it  has 
been  derived. 

A  study  of  geology  should  teach  one  the 
characteristics  of  all  the  minerals  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  clay.  It 
should  teach  one  not  only  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  these  minerals,  but  also  their  com¬ 
position,  origin  and  the  changes  consequent 


upon  exposure  to  the  agents  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  disintegration.  The  geologist 
should  be  as  familiar  with  ithe  minerals 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth  as 
the  engineer  is  with  the  parts  which  make 
up  his  locomotive. 

The  clayworker  should  be  as  familiar 
with  the  minerals  and  their  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  which  go  to  make  up  the  body  of 
the  clay  as  he  is  with  the  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  factory.  I  believe  that  'the 
clayworker  would  have  less  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  problems  met  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  if  he  were  familiar  with  this  part 
of  the  science  of  geology. 

The  problem  of  drying  and  burning  de¬ 
pends,  under  given  conditions,  upon  the 
chemical  and  mineralogical  composition 
and  texture  of  the  clay.  If  the  clayworker 
is  a  geologist  he  will  study  every  bed  of 
clay  with  which  he  !s  working;  he  will 
know  the  variations  in  the  percentages  of 
silica,  aluminum,  iron,  calcium,,  magnesium, 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  the  combina¬ 
tions  in  which  they  occur.  He  will  also  be 
so  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
minerals  that  he  can  predict  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  the  temperature  at 
which  the  clay  will  burn  to  a  proper  body; 
he  will  know  the  effect  of  reducing  and 
oxidizing  conditions  in  burning  the  clay, 
and  he  will  also  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  constituents  to  know  what  the 
resultant  color  of  the  product  will  be  after 
it  is  burned  at  a  definite  temperature. 

The  color  of  the  burned  ware,  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  clay  will  vitrify,  the 
percentage  of  shrinkage  in  drying  and 
burning,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  clay 
can  be  dried  and  burned  without  danger  of 
injury  to  the  ware,  can  all  be  determined 
approximately,  if  one  understands  perfectly 
the  elements  and  minerals  comprising  the 
clay  with  which  he  is  working. 

The  clayworker  who  is  also  a  geologist 
will  have  had  a  laboratory  training  in  phy¬ 
sics,  chemistry  and  geology,  which  will  aid 
him  greatly  in  the  examination  or  clays 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  handle  in  the 
field  of  ceramics. 

In  order  to  be  a  successful  manufacturer 
of  clay  wares  one  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  entire  field  of  geology.  An 
understanding  of  that  part  of  geology 
which  is  closely  allied  to  chemistry  and 
physics  is  most  important  to  the  claywork¬ 
er.  The  larger  companies  have  their 
laboratories,  which  are  in  cnarge  of  a  com¬ 
petent  ceramic  chemist,  'who  usually  sup¬ 
plies  all  necessary  geological  information. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  developing  new 
deposits  of  clay  the  professional  geologist 
is  often  called  upon  to  give  bis  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  extent  and  uniformity  of 
the  deposit  in  question.  (Here  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  origin  and  relation  is  important  in 
determining  the  extent  and  probable  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  deposit. 

The  fact  that  the  investigation  of  the 
clay  resources  of  a  State  is  usually  in¬ 
trusted  to  a  geologist  may  seem  many 
times  inconsistent  to  the  practical  clay¬ 
worker.  In  respect  to  this,  however,  I  have 
to  say  that  the  man  who  is  successful  in 
the  manufacturing  business  to-day  is  the 
one  who  is  conducting  his  business  on 
scientific  principles,  and  no  man  is  fit  to 
carry  on  an  investigation  of  this  kind  un¬ 
less  he  is  equipped  with  a  thorough  scien¬ 
tific  training.  iScores  of  clayworkers 
•throughout  the  country  have  been  for 
years  experimenting  with  clays  without  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  working.  The  “cut  and  dry 
method”  has  prevailed  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to-day  to 
find  a  clayworker  who  prefers  the  opinion 
of  a  so-called  practical  man  to  that  of  the 
scientist.  I  have  known  men  in  my  own 
State  who  have  hacked  brick  on  the  yard 
for  thirty  years  and  who  have  never  seen 
clay  other  than  that  which  they  have  been 
molding  into  brick;  who  have  never  visited 
brick  yards  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
own  city;  who  thoroughly  believe  that  they 
understand  more  about  clay  to-day  than 
scientific  men  who  have  examined  and  in¬ 
spected  clay  manufacturing  establishments 
through  the  entire  country. 

The  mistake  of  considering  a  scientist  a 
theorist  and  a  theorist  a  scientist  is  made 
over  and  over  again.  The  man  who  has 
been  successful  'through  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  his  business  is  no 
longer  a  scientist— he  becomes  a  practical 
man.  But,  in  trust,  he  still  remains  the 
highest  type  of  a  scientist— a  man  who 
knows  the  principles  and  has  the  capacity 
to  apply  them.  If  the  geologist  is  a  com¬ 
petent  man  he  can  do  more  to  instill  into 
the  ceramic  art  the  scientific  principles  of 
clayworking  than  can  the  so-called  practi¬ 
cal  man  who  has  no  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  science.  He  can  appropriate  in  a 
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few  months  knowledge  of  'the  practical  side 
of  clayworking,  which  it  has  required  years 
for  the  clayworker  to  gain.  It  is  much 
easier  for  him  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  operations  involved  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  clay  wares  than  it  is  'for  the 
clayworker  to  understand  and  appropriate 
■the  underlying  scientific  principles. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
geologist,  instead  of  the  clayworker,  has 
not  furnished  a  classification  of  clays.  To¬ 
day  there  is  no  classification  of  clays  recog¬ 
nized  toy  both  'the  geoloigist  and  claywork¬ 
er.  Yet  ask  a  man  what  a  pottery  clay  is 
and  he  will  te'.l  you  that  it  is  a  clay  out 
of  which  pottery  is  made.  However,  you 
understand  as  well  as  1  that  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  clays  used  for  pottery.  The 
Pueblos  manufactured  pottery  out  of  a  clay 
which  is  very  different  from  that  which  is 
used  by  Weller,  of  Zanesville.  The  porce¬ 
lain  ware  which  adorns  our  tables  is  manu¬ 
factured  of  different  kinds  of  clay,  all  of 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  pottery  clay. 
Sewer  pipe  clay,  brick  clay,  tile  clay— all 
of  these  various  names  have  been  applied 
to  clays  out  of  which  these  various  wares 
have  ibeen  made.  A  classification  of  clays 
based  upon  the  manufactured  wares  is  not 
only  unscientific,  but  also  impracticable.  It 
would  toe  as  proper  for  the  lumberman  of 
the  northern  woods  of  Wisconsin  to  classify 
his  lumber  as  chair  lumber,  house  lumber, 
desk  lumber,  table  lumber  and  bedstead 
lumber,  as  it  is  for  the  clayworker  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  classify  clays  as  pottery  clay, 
sewer  pipe  clay,  brick  clay,  etc.  In  one  case 
there  are  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  wood 
that  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ta¬ 
bles  and  chairs;  in  the  other  case,  there  are 
a  dozen  different  clays,  different  in  compo¬ 
sition  and  origin,  which  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  brick  and  sewer 
pipe.  I  believe  that  a  scientific  and  ration¬ 
al  classification  should  toe  based  upon  the 
chemical,  mineralogical  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties.  However,  thus  far  no  one  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  formulate  a  classification  on  this 
basis.  The  person  who  undertakes  this 
task  must  .have  at  hand  definite  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  compo¬ 
sition  and  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
grains  of  clays  from  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Wiith  a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  working  out  a  scientific  classifi¬ 
cation  of  clays  and  with  a  knowledge  that 
I  am  digressing  from  my  subject,  I  wish  to 
present  a  classification  of  clays  based  pri¬ 
marily  upon  position,  and  secondarly  upon 
origin.  The  classification  is  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  geologist,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  yet  suggested.  Claywork- 
ers  will  undoubtedly  object  to  it  as  toeing 
impracticable  as  related  to  their  profession. 
However,  this  will  simply  provide  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  geological  training  would  toe  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  claywoiker.  Clays  may  toe 
separated  into  two  classes — residual  and 
transported— each  of  which  may  toe  sub¬ 
divided  as  indicated  below:  * 

I.  Residual  clays,  derived  from — 

1.  Granite  or  gneissoid  rocks. 

2.  Basic  igneous  rocks. 

3.  Limestone  and  dolomite. 

4.  Slate  and  shale. 

5.  Sandstone. 

II.  Transported  clays,  toy — 

1.  Gravity,  assisted  by  water, 

2.  Ice. 

3.  Wind — loess. 

4.  Water — 

(a)  Marine. 

(b)  Lacustrine. 

(c)  Stream. 

Under  many  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
transported  or  residual  clays  may  toe  found 
those  which  are  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pottery,  sewer  pipe,  terra  cotta  and 
other  wares.  It  is  understood  that  the 
term  a  residual  granitic  clay  signifies  very 
little  as  to  its  composition,  either  mineral¬ 
ogical  or  chemical.  The  clay  may  contain 
35  per  cent,  of  kaolin  or  it  may  contain  10 
per  cent.  Marine  clay  may  contain  30  per 
cent,  of  kaolin  or  only  15  per  cent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  above  classification  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  including  within  ilts  scope  all  of 
the  clays  which  result  from  decomposition 
and  disintegration  of  rocks  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  without  duplication  of 
any.  To  understand  the  principles  of  this 
classification  a  person  snould  have  some 
knowledge  of  geology.  If  the  classification 
Is  understood  and  appreciated,  it  is  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  that  he  does  understand  this 
field  of  geology. 

No  manufacturer,  whether  he  toe  clay- 


*  This  classification  is  a  modification  of 
that  submitted  toy  George  E.  Ladd,  in  bul¬ 
letin  No.  6 — A,  Geological  Survey  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  n.  10. 


worker  or  glass  blower,  should  confine  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  field  in  which  he  is 
working;  he  must  branch  out  and  touch 
elbows  with  all  the  sciences  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  work.  The  ciayworser  should 
have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  geology  to 
be  able  to  appropriate  all  that  this  science 
contains  which  may  be  of  value  to  him  in 
his  work. 

I  believe  that  were  it  possible  for  a  man, 
who  expects  to  engage  in  clayworking  as  a 
profession,  to  pursue  the  studies  which  are 
necessary  to  round  out  and  complete  his 
training  as  economic  geologist  he  would  toe 
better  fitted  for  his  work  than  were  he  to 
immediately  enter  the  shop  without  a 
knowledge  of  anything  tout  the  mechanical 
operations  necessary  to  turn  out  the  wares 
being  manufactured.  The  broader  and  more 
intellectual  a  man  is,  the  greater  will  toe 
the  number  of  points  at  which  he  touches 
the  world  and  the  better  fitted  will  he  be 
to  undertake  either  the  menial  labor  which 
is  required  of  the  man  who  removed  the 
clay  from  the  bank  to  the  cant,  or  the 
skilled  labor  of  the  man  who  decorates  the 
ware  in  preparation  for  the  kiln  and  fur¬ 
naces.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Pike:  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Buckley  for  his  able  paper. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Townsend  and 
carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

President  Hess:  We  will  now  have 
the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Secretary  Stoll:  There  is  not  much 
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of  a  report  to  make.  Mr.  Solfisburg  sent 
me  a  draft  for  $79.70.  The  secretary 
has  collected  $55.00  from  the  members 
at  this  convention,  which  makes  a  total 
of  $134.70. 

President  Hess:  We  will  now  hear 
the  secretary’s  report. 

Secretary  Stoll:  I  have  not  much  to 
report,  except  that  I  have  some  bills, 
amounting  to  $53.00  for  necessary  ex¬ 
penditures. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pike,  duly  second¬ 
ed,  the  bills  of  the  secretary  were  al¬ 
lowed. 

President  Hess:  We  will  now  have 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

Mr.  Plumb:  I  will  ask  the  secretary 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Mamer,  to  read 
same. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention: 

Whereas,  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
presented  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
asking  that  premiums  toe  offered  for  Illi¬ 
nois  clay  products;  and, 

Whereas,  said  Board  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
port  that  their  financial  condition  and 
their  appropriation  will  not  allow  such  re¬ 
quest,  we  therefore  ask  our  representatives 
to  appropriate  an  amount  necessary  to 
make  creditable  showing  in  the  premium 


list,  and  further  the  advancement  of  our 
products. 

Whereas,  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  twenty-third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Springfield;  and. 

Whereas,  the  .clayworkers  of  Springfield 
have  secured  the  use  of  this  elegant  court 
room  for  holding  the  meetings;  and, 
Whereas,  they  have  provided  for  the 
splendid  entertainment  given  our  members 
at  the  Opera  House  last  evening;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  That  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Springfield  members. 

F.  PLUMB,  Streator, 

•  H.  F.  TOWNSEND.  Avon; 

J.  M.  MAMER.  Campus, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Plumb:  In  moving  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  one  resolution  briefly  given,  and 
that  is  the  obligations  we  are  always  un¬ 
der  to  those  who  come  here  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  State.  They  have  made  the  Il¬ 
linois  Clayworkers’  Convention  such  a 
pronounced  success. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Pike  and 
carried. 

President  Hess:  This  brings  us  to  the 
election  of  officers.  The  first  in  order 
is  the  election  of  president,  and  nomi¬ 
nations  for  president  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Plumb:  When  I  look  over  such  a 
body  as  this  and  see  so  many  men  com¬ 
petent  to  fill  the  place,  I  am  reminded 
of  my  native  State,  Ohio,  where  every¬ 
body  is  competent  to  fill  office,  so  it  has 
got  to  be  a  noted  fact  whenever  a  man 
holds  an  official  position  in  any  State  he 
probably  came  from  Ohio.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Dr.  Converse  came  from 
Ohio  or  not,  but  he  is  certainly  well 
qualified  to  hold  this  position,  and  I 
nominate  him  for  president. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt:  I  second  the 
nomination,  and  move  that  the  secretary 
be  authorized  to  cast  the  unanimous  bal¬ 
lot  of  the  convention  for  Dr.  Converse 
for  president. 

Motion  seconded  by  several  and  car¬ 
ried  by  a  rising  vote. 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  vote  has  been 
cast,  and  Dr.  Converse  is  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

President  Hess:  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to 
welcome  the  incoming  president  of  the 
association. 

President  Converse:  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  until  a  few  minutes  ago  this 
was  entirely  unexpected.  It  has  not 
been  one  of  the  ambitions  of  my  life  that 
I  be  president  of  this  association,  still  I 
want  to  acknowledge  my  thanks  for  the 
honor.  Brother  Plumb  looked  around 
and  saw  so  many  competent  men,  an 
then  he  nominated  me  because  I  was 
incompetent.  However,  there  was  one 
remark  Mr.  Plumb  made  that  exactly  fit 
me — I  was  born  in  Ohio.  (Laughter.) 
I  will  endeavor,  gentlemen,  to  serve  yo 
as  best  I  can  and  hope  I  may  do  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the 
election  of  vice  president. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  the  gentleman  I  have  in  mind  was 
born  in  Ohio,  or  not,  but  I  will  nomi¬ 
nate  Mr.  C.  O.  Swift,  of  Waverly,  for 
vice  president. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  second  the  nomination, 
and  move  it  be  made  unanimous,  and  the 
same  methods  followed  as  before. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Stoll  cast  the  ballot  and  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Swift  elected. 

President  Converse:  Next  is  the  of¬ 
fice  of  treasurer. 
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Mr.  Townsend:  I  nominate  a  man 
whose  physical  appearance,  perhaps, 
would  not  indicate  that  he  is  able  to 
guard  the  strong  box  of  the  association, 
but  he  has  plenty  of  brothers  here  to 
help  him.  I  nominate  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

Nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ma¬ 
iner,  who  moved  that  the  secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  association  for  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried, 
and  Secretary  Stoll  followed  the  in¬ 
struction. 

President  Converse:  Mr.  Hammer¬ 
schmidt  is  duly  elected,  and  we  must 
now  elect  a  secretary. 

Mr.  Pike:  We  have  a  member  of  this 
association  who  has  been  with  us  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  is  a  sort  of  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  who  works  us  for  papers  and 
places  on  the  programme,  and  we  deny 
him  all  we  can,  hut  he  stills  keeps  after 
us,  and  I  think  we  might  just  as  well 
continue  that  fellow  another  year.  I 
nominate  the  present  incumbent,  Mr. 
Stoll. 

Motion  seconded  by  several,  who  also 
moved  that  it  be  made  unanimous,  and 
that  the  president  cast  the  ballot,  which 
motion  was  carried. 

President  Converse:  Mr.  Stoll  says 
he  was  born  in  Ohio,  so  I  will  cast  the 
ballot  for  him.  and  he  is  once  more 


elected.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  closes 
the  business  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hess:  I  move  the  convention  ad¬ 
journ  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  next  year. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Eudaly  and  carried. 

THE  END. 
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WISCONSIN  CLAYWORKERS’  CONVENTION. 


ON  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  the  clayworkers  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  will  gather  at  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  state  association.  The 
representative  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  of  that  section 
have  signified  their  intention  to  be  present,  and  a  large  and 
interesting  convention  is  anticipated.  The  railroads  entering 
Madison  have  granted  a  reduced  railroad  rate  for  this  occa¬ 
sion.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Capitol  building,  and 
the  Hotel  Van  Etta  will  be  general  headquarters.  The  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  programme  has  been  prepared.  Every  clay- 
worker  who  can  attend  the  meeting  is  cordially  invited  to  be 

nvAGPTl  1"  * 

THE  PROGRAMME. 

— Tuesday,  Feb.  5. — 

9-10  a.  m. — Reception  of  Delegates. 

10:00  a.  m.-HTeimporary  Organization. 

Appointment  of  Committees: 

On  Constitution,  and  By-Laws. 

On  [Resolutions. 

11:00  00  a.  m. — Addresses  of  Welcome:  On  Behalf  of  the  State,  Gov. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette;  On  Behalf  of  the  City,  Mayor 
M.  J.  Hoven. 

11:30  a.  m.-fResponse— Mr.  Henry  Herman,  Milwaukee. 

-^Afternoon  Session. — 

2:00  p.  m.— Symposium  on  the  Brick  and  Tile  Industry  in  Wisconsin: 
Past,  Present  and  Future. 

Rock  River  Valiev— 

Milwaukee— Mr.  E.  W.  Drake,  President  Cream  City 
Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Southeastern  Wisconsin — Mr.  A.  W.  Hilker,  Hilker 
Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine. 

The  Fox  River  Valley— Mr.  'William  Carter,  Appleton. 
The  Wisconsin  River  Valley— Mr.  S.  L.  Alexander, 
Grand  Rapids  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
The  Menomonie  Region — Mr.  S.  J.  iHeafield,  Supt.  Me- 
'nomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Menomonie. 
Southwestern  Wisconsin^Mr.  John  Grindell,  Platte- 
ville  Brickyard,  Platteville. 

Port  Washington,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan  Region— 
Mr.  O.  Zimbal,  A.  Zimbal  and  Sons’ s  Brick  Manu¬ 
factory,  Sheboygan. 

4:30  p.  m.— The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Drain  Tile— Mr.  H.  A.  Nel¬ 
son,  Bristol  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Bristol, 

5:00  p.  m.—  Adjournment. 

— Evening  Session. — 

8:30  p.  m.— Banquet— Hotel  Van  Etta. 

Toast  Master— Mr.  Charles  T.  ‘Burnham,  Milwaukee. 


— Wednesday  Forenoon. — 

9:30  a.  m.— Address,  The  Future  of  Brick  and  ‘Terra  Cotta — Prof.  J. 

B.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  Engineering  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 

10:15  a.  m.— How  to  Maintain  Efficient  Laborers— Mr.  David  Steph¬ 
ens,  Brick  Manufacturer,  Madison. 

Discussion. 

10:45  a.  m.— (Methods  of  Mining  and  Preparing  Clays — Mr.  G.  C.  Stoll, 
Secretary  of  the  Illinois  ClaywoTkers’  Association, 
Wheaton,  Ill. 

Discussion. 

11:15  a.  m.— Comparative  Value  of  Different  Method's  of  Drying 
Brick — Mr.  F.  E.  Dickinson,  Supt.  Manitowoc  Clay  Co., 
/Manitowoc. 

Discussion. 

11:45  a.  m.— Comparative  Value  of  Different  Methods  of  Burning 
Brick — Mr.  William  Finnegan,  The  Wm.  Finnegan 
Brick  Co.,  Green  Bay. 

Discussion. 

12:00  m.  —Grading,  Shading  and  Marketing  of  Brick^Mr.  B.  A. 

Bright.  Superintendent  of  the  Halcyon  Brick  Co., 
Black  River  Falls. 

Discussion. 

1:00  p.  im. — Adjournment. 

— Wednesday  Afternoon. — 

2:00  p.  m.— Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Determination  of  place  of  holding  next  meeting. 

Election  of  officers. 

3:00  p.  m. — Adjournment. 

The  University  will  be  open  to  visitors  from  3  to  5:30  o’clock,  and 

those  desiring  to  be  conducted  over  the  grounds  and  through  the 

buildings  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  this  time. 


THE  OHIO  CONVENTION. 


Buckeye  Brick  and  Tile  Men  to  Meet  at  Columbus,  February  19 

and  20.  1901. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Tile,  Brick 
and  Drainage  Association  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  O.,  Febru¬ 
ary  19  and  20.  1901. 

The  executive  committee  is  making  every  effort  to  make  this 
the  largest  and  best  meeting  ever  held,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  members  of  the  association,  it  will  be. 

We  ask  your  co-operation,  and  if  you  have  any  suggestions 
to  make  or  any  subject  you  would  like  to  hear  discussed  write 
to  the  secretary  at  once. 

I.  W.  EVERAL,  President, 

ED.  F.  DARNELL,  Secretary,  Westerville,  O. 

Grove  City,  la. 


P  y>/£: 
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OBITUARY. 


Conrad  Clippert's  Sudden  Death. 

BTROIT  LOSES  one  of  her  oldest  and  best  citizens  in 
the  death  of  Conrad  Clippert,  which  occurred  at  11:30 
a.  m.,  Saturday,  January  5,  at  his  home  in  Springwells. 
He  came  into  the  house  after  a  short  walk,  and  stopped  to 
caress  one  of  his  favorite  grandchildren,  and  suddenly  fell  to 
the  floor  from  heart  failure,  expiring  before  assistance  could 
reach  him.  Mr.  Clippert  is  an  ex-member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
his  son  George  being  the  present  first  vice  president  of  that 
organization. 

Conrad  Clippert  was  one  of  the  foremost  German  business 
men  and  politicians  of  Wayne  county.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
who  have  as  widespread  and  salutary  an  influence  among  the 
German-American  workingmen  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
Personal  business  integrity  and  fair-minded  dealings  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  so  won  upon  the  popular  favor  that  he  became  a 
political  power  and  was  elected  sheriff  of  Wayne  county  upon 
the  Republican  ticket  at  a  time  when  the  county  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  Democratic.  To  a  very  large  degree  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Clippert  has  descended  to  his  sons,  and  the  family  Is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  German-American  families  in 
the  county  in  matters  of  public  concern. 

In  1851  he  began  his  business  career  as  an  errand  boy  in 
the  employ  of  Richard  H.  Hall,  Detroit’s  pioneer  brick  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  was  industrious  and  faithful  to  every  trust,  was 
promoted  from  time  to  time  until  he  finally  became  general 
manager  of  Mr.  Hall’s  extensive  brick  plant,  and  afterward  es¬ 
tablished  a  brick  manufactory  of  his  own.  A  few  years  ago,  on 
account  of  advancing  years,  he  turned  the  active  management 
of  the  business  over  to  his  sons,  and  of  late  years  has  been 
connected  with  it  only  in  an  advisory  character.  Mr.  Clippert 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  one  of  those  sterling  characters 
known  as  a  “self-made  man.” 


Death  of  Thomas  Trainor. 

Mr.  Thomas  Trainor,  who  for  many  years  has  been  identified 
with  brick  manufacturing  in  Illinois,  died  suddenly  Tuesday 
night,  January  15,  at  his  home  in  West  Chicago.  His  death 
is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  heart  failure,  and  was  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected.  Mr.  Trainor  was  a  man  of  kindly,  genial 
qualities,  and  was  esteemed  highly  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  faithful  member  and  regular  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Conventions,  and  has  been 
a  subscriber  to  The  Clay-Worker  since  almost  its  first  issue. 


Death  of  William  H.  Alsip. 

To  'the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

“Died,  Jan.  13th,  at  his  late  residence,  Chicago,  Ill.,  William 
H.  Alsip,  aged  43  years.” 

The  above  notice  in  the  Chicago  daily  papers  of  this  date  is 
the  formal  announcement  of  the  passing  away  of  one  of  the 
former  presidents  of  your  association,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  you  should  desire  more  detailed  information  than 
is  contained  in  the  above  announcement. 

Mr.  Alsip  came  of  stock  that  seemed  almost  naturally  to 
drift  toward  the  clayworking  industries.  His  father,  both  his 
brothers,  and  several  uncles  and  cousins  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  the  name  of  Alsip  had  become 
almost  synonymous  with  that  of  clayworker. 

Mr.  Alsip  had  barely  reached  the  maturity  of  his  useful¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  list  of  your  membership  there  is  no  one  who 
has  been  more  loyal  as  a  son,  more  devoted  as  a  husband,  more 
tender  and  loving  as  a  father,  more  affectionate  as  a  brother, 
or  more  absolutely  true  to  those  he  believed  to  be  his  real 
friends  than  he. 

His  domestic  life  was  almost  ideal,  and  I  bespeak  the  earnest 
sympathy  of  every  one  of  our  members  for  his  bereaved  and 
sorrowing  family. 


For  nearly  three  months  Mr.  Alsip  had  been  standing  within 
the  shadows  of  the  portals  of  the  Great  Beyond,  and  only  his 
indomitable  will  had  prevented  his  passing  through.  By  no 
one  perhaps  could  these  words  be  written  with  more  appropri¬ 
ateness  than  myself.  For  years  we  had  been  active  competi¬ 
tors,  and  it  had  seemed  almost  impossible  for  us  to  look  at  a 
business  proposition  in  the  same  light  or  from  the  same  stand¬ 
point.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  it  was  almost  sure  that 
we  would  endeavor  to  attain  it  by  entirely  different  methods, 
but  in  all  the  years  of  our  acquaintance,  dating  back  to  the 
days  of  his  boyhood,  there  never  was  a  word  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  passed  between  us,  or  when  the  friction  of  competition 
disturbed  our  pleasant  personal  relations. 

I  can  never  forget  that  two  of  the  evenings  of  the  last  week 
of  his  life  were  spent  by  my  sick  bed. 

All  differences  of  opinion,  all  misunderstandings  are  for- 
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The  Late  William  H.  Alsip,  Chicago,  Ill. 

gotten,  and  I  join  with  you  in  sincere  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one 
with  so  many  lovable  traits  of  character. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chicago,  Jan.  14,  1901.  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 


WANTS  INFORMATION  MACHINERY,  ETC. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Clay-Worker: 

We  have  been  for  many  years  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
periodical,  and  have  been  carefully  scanning  the  same  of  late, 
with  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  best  information  relative  to 
the  advisability  of  using  down-draft  kilns,  and  as  to  their 
method  of  construction.  We  are  also  in  need  of  a  dryer.  So 
far  we  have  been  using  up-draft  kilns,  and  our  wet  process 
brick  have  been  dried  in  sheds. 

Our  present  output  is  about  twro  million  per  month,  but  we 
wish  to  increase  it  to  three  million  per  month  or  over.  We 
inclose  a  clipping  from  a  daily  paper  showing  one  of  our  re¬ 
cent  transactions. 

We  have  orders  ahead  for  about  ten  millions  of  brick,  and 
are  trying  to  make  a  good  and  honest  product  and  to  sell  it 
at  a  fair  price. 

Anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  form  of  down-draft  kilns  preferable,  and  referring 
to  us  a  good  man  for  the  construction  of  same,  and  also  for  a 
dryer,  will  be  duly  appreciated.  J.  A.  ROBERTSON, 

President  Compania  Manufacturera  de  Ladrillos. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA  BRICK  PLANTS-HOW  THEY 
ARE  EQUIPPED  AND  OPPERATED. 

FOLLOWING  IS  A  short  sketch  of  some  of 
the  most  progressive  brick  plants  in  Tide¬ 
water  Virginia: 

E.  W.  Face  &  Son  are  among  the  oldest 
brickmakers  in  Norfolk.  Their  plant  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Atlantic  City  ward,  on  the  water 
front.  This  is  a  new  yard,  out  and  out. 
For  many  years  they  made  brick  in  Bram- 
bleton  ward,  until  their  clay  was  about  exhausted;  then  they 
built  their  present  plant,  which  consists  of  a  Chambers  end-cut 
machine,  Potts  &  Co.  disintegrator,  Raymond  double  die  power 
repress,  150-horse  power  engine  and  two  boilers,  George  W. 
Sharer’s  eight-tunnel  dryer,  stationary  kiln  walls  for  burning 
wood.  Their  clay  deposit  is  twenty  miles  from  Norfolk,  on  the 
Nansemond  river.  They  have  a  fleet  of  barges  and  a  tugboat 
to  haul  the  clay  to  the  plant.  The  clay  is  taken  from  barge,  on 
belt  oonveyor,  direct  to  the  disintegrator.  Their  daily  capacity 
is  35,000  brick.  Mr.  George  S.  Face  is  general  manager  and  is 
an  up-to-date  brickmaker  and  business  man. 

Murdaugh  &  Mayo  'are  among  the  leading  brick  men  of  Nor¬ 


folk.  Their  plant  is  located  sixty  miles  from  Norfolk,  at  Stur¬ 
geon  Point,  on  the  James  river.  They  have  a  large  storage 
yard  in  Norfolk  and  ship  most  of  their  brick  by  vessels.  They 
have  a  Chambers  machine  and  disintegrator,  steam  dryer  built 
by  Mr.  John  Sulgue.  Daily  capacity,  35,000  end-cut  brick. 

The  Lawrenceville  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  located  at  Lawrence- 
ville,  on  the  Southern  railroad,  is  a  very  neat  plant.  They  make 
about  1,000,000  brick  a  year.  They  use  the  No.  2  B.  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  made  by  the  Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Company. 
The  plant  is  owned  by  Charles  O.  Haines,  of  Norfolk.  Mr.  John 
Sailes  is  superintendent  in  charge.  They  find  ready  sale  for 
their  brick  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  railroad;  also  ship  to 
Norfolk. 

At  Emporia,  on  the  Southern,  is  another  very  nice  little 
plant,  owned  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood.  He  makes  about  one  million 
brick  a  year  on  the  Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Company’s 
No.  2  B  slide  cut  machine.  The  Doctor  has  a  large  practice  in 
Greensville  county,  nevertheless  he  has  a  fondness  for  making 
brick  and  keeps  his  plant  in  nice  running  order. 

Franklin,  on  the  Southern  railroad,  has  a  very  busy  plant; 
it  is  owned  by  The  Camp  Manufacturing  Company  and  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Parker.  Mr.  Parker  has  been  running 
this  plant  with  great  success  for  several  years.  He  makes 
about  one  million  side  cut  brick  a  year  on  the  J.  C.  Steele  & 
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Glimpse  of  tbe  Works  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.),  Clay  Company. 
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Son’s  side  cut  machine.  Most  of  his  brick  are  shipped  to  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Portsmouth. 

Suffolk  claims  fire  brick  plants,  and  some  of  them  are 
among  the  best  in  Eastern  Virginia.  The  Suffolk  Clay  Com¬ 
pany  have  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  best  plants  in  the 
State.  They  have  thirty-five  acres  of  clay,  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  of  a  very  fine  quality.  They  have  the  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.’s 
large  combined  machine,  with  automatic  side  and  end  cut 
brick  tables,  automatic  tile  and  hollow  block  tables,  Potts  & 
Co.’s  disintegrator,  100-horse  power  engine  and  boiler.  The  clay 
is  hauled  up  by  winding  drum  and  side  dump  cars.  They  have 
an  eight-tunnel  shower  hot  air  dryer.  The  plant  is  located  on 
the  S.  A.  L.  R.  R.  and  has  sidings  to  all  their  kilns.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are:  C.  A.  Shoop,  president;  M.  R.  Withers,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  H.  L.  Jacobs,  general  manager.  They  are  now 
filling  an  order  for  one  million  brick  for  the  Portsmouth  navy- 
yard.  Capacity,  8,000,000  per  year. 

In  East  Suffolk  is  the  D.  C.  Harrell  &  Co.’s  plant.  They 
have  the  Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Company’s  No.  2  B 
machine  and  make  eight  thousand  per  day,  which  they  dry  in 
racks.  The  clay  is  hauled  to  the  machine  in  carts  and  tem¬ 
pered  a  day  ahead,  in  a  soak  pit,  as  they  do  not  use  any  pug 
mill  or  disintegrator.  They  have  a  12-horse  power  engine  and 
20-horse  power  boiler.  Mr.  C.  O.  Harrell  is  manager. 

Ten  miles  from  Suffolk,  on  the  S.  &  C.  R.  R.,  is  the  Union 
Brick  Works,  owned  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Lilleston,  whose  office  is  in 
Suffolk.  He  has  a  Chambers  end  cut  machine  and  pug  mill, 
50-horse  power  boiler  and  engine,  and  dries  in  a  hot  air  dryer 
of  his  own  invention.  He  has  a  ten-foot  vein  of  clay.  His 
output  is  mostly  shipped  to  Norfolk.  Mr.  Lilleston  looks  after 
the  general  management  of  the  plant  himself.  He  is  a  clever 
gentleman  and  well  liked  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  Nansemond  Clay  Works,  located  five  miles  below  Suf¬ 
folk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nansemond  river,  is  an  up-to-date 
plant.  It  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Montville,  from  Ohio. 
They  have  the  American  Clayworking  Machinery  Company’s 
outfit,  consisting  of  a  stiff  mud,  end  cut  machine,  with  tile  and 
hollow  block  dies  and  tables,  pug  mill  and  disintegrator,  125- 
horse  power  engine,  80-horse  power  boiler,  Bucyrus  steam  dry¬ 
er.  Their  brick  are  burned  in  the  ordinary  up-draft  kilns, 
while  they  burn  the  tile  and  hollow  block  in  a  square  down- 
draft  kiln  of  their  own  build.  They  ship  all  their  output  by 
vessel  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  Mr.  L.  H.  Clark  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Their  office  is  in  Suffolk. 

The  Nansemond  River  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Nansemond  Clay  Works. 
It  is  owned  by  Captain  William  H.  Collins  and  A.  V.  Sturgeon. 
Mr.  A.  V.  Sturgeon  is  general  manager.  His  office  is  in  Suffolk. 
They  make  end  cut  brick  and  use  the  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.’s  com¬ 
bined  machine,  Potts  &  Co.’s  disintegrator,  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.’s 
automatic  cutting  tables.  They  have  two  boilers,  180-horse 
power;  50-horse  power  engine.  They  are  now  building  a  steam 
dryer.  Their  clay  is  hauled  direct  from  bank  to  machine  in 
carts.  Their  brick  are  all  shipped  by  vessel  to  Norfolk. 

One  mile  below  Suffolk,  on  the  Southern  railroad,  is  the  Lar¬ 
son  Brick  Works,  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Larson  and  managed  by 
her  son.  They  have  the  Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co.’s 
No.  2  B  machine  for  side  cut  brick,  25ffiorse  power  boiler  and 
engine.  Their  clay  is  hauled  to  machine  in  carts.  Their  capac¬ 
ity  is  eight  thousand  brick  per  day,  which  they  dry  in  racks 
on  an  open  yard.  Their  output  is  most  all  shipped  to  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

The  Thompson  Brick  Works,  located  at  Elizabeth  Cty,  N.  C., 
about  forty  miles  below  Norfolk,  on  the  Norfolk  &  Southern 
railroad,  is  one  of  the  best  plants  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Thompson  is  proprietor  of  this  plant  and  looks  after 
the  general  management.  He  makes  side  cut  brick  and  uses 
the  Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Company’s  large  No.  1  A 
machine  and  pug  mill.  His  capacity  is  twenty-five  thousand 
per  day. 


Among  the  summer  yards  in  Norfolk  are  the  plants  of  C.  B. 
Oldfield,  Gordon  &  Sharpley  and  O’Brien,  Stevens  &  Co.  C.  B. 
Oldfield’s  plant  is  located  on  the  Virginia  Beach  branch  of  the 
N.  &  S.  R.  R.;  Gordon  &  Sharpley’s  yard  is  located  in  Bramble- 
ton  ward;  O’Brien,  Stevens  &  Co.’s  plant  is  located  on  Princess 
Anne  avenue,  Brambleton  ward.  They  make  by  the  soft  mud 
process  and  use  the  Henry  Martin  machine.  Their  capacity  is 
25,000  per  day. 

We  also  have  quite  a  number  of  yards  around  Newport  News, 
some  located  along  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  I  did  not  get  around  to 
visit  these  plants,  so  will  call  on  them  later.  From  the  way 
the  brickmakers  all  talk  now,  I  think  all  of  the  plants  men- 


George  S.  Face  and  Son,  Norfolk,  Va. 

tioned  above  will  be  represented  at  the  convention,  as  they  all 
express  a  great  desire  to  attend  the  convention  at  Old  Point. 

H.  L.  JACOBS. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  Jan.  1,  1901. 


A  VIEW  FROM  PIKE’S  PEAK. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Randall — Your  bright,  cheery,  bristling  bunch 
of  interrogatories  of  the  29th  ult.  at  hand.  Do  you  expect  me 
to  answer  them  all?  Do  you  expect  an  international  thesis  on 
Chinese  diplomacy,  or  for  me  to  give  reasons,  pro  or  con,  on 
any  other  subject  that  I  know  nothing  about.  I  give  it  up. 

I  reciprocate  the  compliments  of  the  season  so  kindly  ex¬ 
tended.  I  would  say  that  I  have  just  landed  in  the  new  year 
and  new  century,  have  taken  an  inventory  of  myself  and  sur- 
rbundings,  and  find  no  great  change  susceptibly. 

I  stand,  as  it  were,  on  an  eminence,  looking  both  ways.  The 
old  year  has  dealt  kindly  with  me  and  mine,  and  I  can  but  look 
back  on  it  with  a  fond  regret.  Business,  health,  good  will  from 
all  mankind,  with  pleasant  associations,  has  been  my  lot  the 
whole  year  through,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  forget  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  enough. 

The  new  year  begun,  from  the  outlook,  seems  brighter  and 
better  than  the  old.  The  atmosphere  is  freighted  with  a 
general  prosperity,  which  is  abroad  over  the  land.  Brick- 
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makers  and  those  who  contribute  to  their  wants,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  lines,  can  in  my  opinion  look  forward  to  a  busy  year. 

Yes,  I  shall  go  to  Springfield  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 
perhaps  other  places,  where  I  want  to  meet  the  old  guard, 
renew  old  acquaintances,  and  form  new  ones  of  the  same  sort. 
Can’t  you  write  our  old  mutual  friend,  and  everybody’s  friend, 
Capt.  Craft’s,  and  see  if  he  will  not  put  in  appearance  this 
year.  I  wish  all  of  those  older  members  would  come  to  these 
conventions.  I  want  to  keep  tab  on  them.  Commingling  with 
them  is  like  drinking  from  the  fountain  of  youth,  for  it  renews 
our  strength.  We  soak  in  the  sunshine,  which  is  in  store  when 
the  rains  come. 

May  the  New  Year  be  a  happy  one  to  you,  happy  to  those 
whose  happiness  depends  on  you,  and  each  succeeding  year  be 
happier  than  the  last,  as  Dickens  says,  and,  so,  as  Tiny  Tim 
observed,  “God  bless  us  every  one.” 

With  best  wishes,  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

E.  M.  PIKE. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  NEWS. 

NOTHER  year  has  passed  and  gone. 
Stock  has  been  taken  and  brick  men  have 
balanced  up  their  books,  and  the  balance, 
as  usual,  since  the  Buffalo  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  was  formed,  has 
been  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  Cost 
of  selling  the  brick  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Collections  have  been  good 
and  losses  reduced  to  less  than  1  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  business  done. 
The  time  for  which  the  association  had  been  organized  expired 
December  31,  1900,  but  the  members  know  when  they  have  got 
a  good  thing,  and  the  contract  was  renewed  for  two  years 
more.  All  the  old  officers  were  re-elected.  They  are  William 
H.  Brush,  president;  A.  A.  Berrick,  vice  president;  George  W. 
Schmidt,  secretary;  Otto  W.  Weyer,  manager.  The  latter 


to  doing  a  cash  business,  and  is  taken  advantage  of  by  a  large 
number  of  contractors. 

There  are  two  new  fields  the  association  has  been  talking  of 
working  to  increase  the  sale  of  brick.  The  first  is  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  fire  limits,  which  in  their  present  form  are  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  a  city  of  its  size.  Frame  buildings  can  be  built 
within  the  limits  of  a  mile  from  our  city  hall,  but  it  is  a  hard 
subject  to  tackle,  as  politics  plays  such  an  important  part  as 
soon  as  it  is  mentioned.  A  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Buffalo  Brick  Association,  the  Builders’  Exchange  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  would  secure  a 
respectful  hearing  from  the  Common  Council.  The  second 
move  is  to  have  the  city  engineer  recommend  that  all  sewers 
of  two  feet  or  more  in  size  shall  be  built  of  brick.  This  is 
strongly  recommended  by  men  in  his  office.  The  immense 
sewer  that  will  soon  be  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  Hamburg 
canal — size  12x15 — large  enough  to  drive  a  load  of  hay  through 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  should  have  been  built  of  all  brick 
instead  of  part  of  the  side  walls  of  stone.  It  would  have  made 
a  better  and  more  permanent  job.  This  sewer  is  to  be  over  a 
mile  long,  and  will  take  millions  of  brick  before  completed. 
Our  new  twenty-five-million-dollar  steel  plant  is  still  acquiring 
more  land,  both  over  and  under  w^ater.  The  two  million  brick 
used  by  them  last  year  was  only  a  starter.  They  will  double 
or  treble  that  amount  this  year. 

I  just  learned  the  Buffalo  Annaline  Works  are  going  to  build 
seven  large  brick  factories  and  two  large  warehouses  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  present  works. 

The  Iroquois  Hotel  will  build  an  eleven-story  brick  addition 
to  their  already  large  hotel.  The  large  brick  block  being  built 
by  the  Stewart  Bros,  on  Main  street  is  being  rapidly  com¬ 
pleted;  also  the  large  brick  block  corner  of  Chippewa  and 
Washington  streets,  while  the  foundations  for  the  new  theater, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Academy  of  Music,  are  showing  up  above 


Brick  Works  of  E.  W.  Face  &  Son,  Norfolk,  Va. 


makes  all  sales  and  collections,  and  divides  amount  collected, 
pro  rata,  among  the  members  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  each 
month. 

The  benefits  derived  from  having  an  association  are  numer¬ 
ous.  First,  a  fair  and  just  price  is  placed  upon  tneir  material 
• — none  too  high — so  as  to  invite  outside  competition.  Second, 
an  equitable  division  of  all  deliveries  is  assured  each  member 
of  the  association,  divided  pro  rata,  according  to  the  size  and 
capacity  of  the  yard.  Shipments  by  railroad  are  divided  among 
the  yards  having  railroad  connections.  A  rigid  supervision  of 
all  accounts  is  made  every  month,  and  no  sales  made  to  irre¬ 
sponsible  parties,  unless  good  security  is  given.  This  accounts 
for  the  small  per  cent,  of  loss.  The  2  per  cent,  discount  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  manager  on  all  accounts  of  the  preceding  month 
paid  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month,  is  a  strong  incentive 


ground.  This,  with  a  lot  of  other  work  going  on,  make  some 
of  our  brick  men  think  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
before  new  brick  comes  in. 

I  asked  President  William  H.  Brush  the  other  day  if  any  of 
the  boys,  as  he  calls  them,  were  going  down  to  the  National 
Convention  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  He  said  there  had  been 
some  talk  about  it,  and  he  thought  a  delegation  from  this  city 
would  surely  go. 

There  must  be  some  change  at  the  Old  Point  since  I  was 
there  in  1862.  I  did  not  stay  there  long,  as  I  had  a  mission 
to  perform.  I  had  a  brother  in  the  Union  army,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  they  had  been  transferred  to  the  peninsula 
under  General  McClellan.  He  was  taken  sick  and  was  in  the 
hospital  camp  at  Newport  News,  with  some  seven  thousand 
others.  I  finally  found  the  street  and  tent  where  he  was,  but 
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hardly  knew  him — nothing  but  skin  and  bones  left.  After 
going  through  a  good  deal  of  red  tape  I  got  him  discharged, 
and  took  him  home  with  me.  He  recuperated  very  rapidly  at 
home,  and  in  two  months  re-enlisted  and  served  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  with  General  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the 
sea.  He  is  still  well  and  hearty,  never  has  had  a  pension,  and 
never  joined  any  army  post.  NORTON. 

Buffalo,  December  10.  1900. 

THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  STOVE 
LINING  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  National  Stove 
Lining  Manufacturers’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel  Thursday  and  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  13th  and  14th. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m.  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  H.  A.  Perkins,  roll  was  called  and  the  following 
works  were  found  to  be  represented: 

Presbry  Stove  Lining  Co.,  by  B.  C.  Pierce,  Taunton,  Mass.; 
French  &  Winslow,  by  Fred  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Taunton 
Stove  Lining  Co.,  by  Walter  Packer,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Union 
Stove  Lining  Co.,  by  G.  A.  Lincoln,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Williams 
Stove  Lining  Co.,  by  J.  G.  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Dighton 
Stove  Lining  Co.,  by  G.  C.  Francis,  Dighton,  Mass.;  Peekskill 
Stove  Lining  Co.,  by  H.  S.  Horton,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.;  McLeod  & 
Henry  Co.,  by  H.  S.  McLeod,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Brooklyn  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  by  H.  A.  Perkins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Hall  &  Sons,  by  C.  M. 
Helmer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  E.  S.  Fox  &  Co.,  by  Benjamin  Fox, 
Reading,  Pa.;  Brooklyn  Stove  Lining  Co.,  by  A.  E.  Hauser  and 
0.  Denis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Rogers  &  Co.,  by  W.  S.  Latshaw, 
Royersford,  Pa.,  and  a  number  of  others,  the  names  of  which 
the  writer  did  not  get,  as  he  was  ill  at  the  time  at  his  home. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  B.  C.  Pierce,  and  as  there  were  no  corrections  to  be 
made,  were  declared  approved. 

The  business  before  the  convention  was  the  report  of  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  and  it  showed  the  association 
had  a  good  balance  on  hand. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  taken 
up,  and  the  old  officers  were  re-elected,  viz.:  President,  H.  A. 
Perkins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  vice  president,  W.  S.  Latshaw,  Roy¬ 
ersford,  Pa.;  secretary,  B.  C.  Pierce,  Taunton,  Mass.;  treasurer, 
J.  G.  Williams!  Taunton,  Mass. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  attend  a  banquet  served 
in  the  private  dining  room  of  the  hotel,  and  in  the  evening  all 
went  in  a  party  to  see  William  H.  Crane  in  “David  Harum.” 

Friday  was  devoted  to  business,  and,  among  other  things, 
was  discussed  the  holding  of  the  next  convention  in  May  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  so  that  all  may  attend  the  Pan-American  Fair. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Helmer,  manager  of  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Sons,  Buffalo, 
extended  an  invitation  for  the  members  of  the  association  to 
visit  Buffalo  as  the  guests  of  his  company,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  ! 

Every  firm  represented  reported  a  very  satisfactory  business 
in  1900  and  good  prospects  for  the  coming  year.  C.  A.  B. 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FIRM. 


THE  ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.  is  the  name  of 
a  new  firm  organized  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  im¬ 
proved  up-to-date  brick  plants  and  brickmaking  appliances 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  firm  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  a  paid  up  capital  stock 
of  $25,000.  The  officers  are  Frank  H.  Reid,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  L.  M.  Reid,  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  parties  named,  Mr.  J.  K.  Montgomery  and  George 
Gorton  are  connected  with  the  firm  as  directors. 

The  firm  is  certainly  well  equipped  for  executive  force.  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Reid,  the  president  and  general  manager,  is  not  only 
a  hustler,  but  is  a  successful  brickmaker  of  many  years  experi¬ 
ence,  and  has,  too,  had  a  wide  experience  as  a  machinery  sales¬ 
man.  As  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  accompanying  photo¬ 


graph,  he  is  prepossessing  in  appearance,  honesty  and  kindli¬ 
ness  marking  his  every  expression.  Under  his  energetic  direc¬ 
tion  the  firm  is  sure  to  build  up  an  extensive  business. 

They  will  at  once  begin  the  manufacture  of  clayworking 
appliances  in  Atlanta,  and  will  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line 
of  such  machines,  repairs  and  supplies,  as  they  themselves  do 
not  manufacture.  This  will  enable  them  to  supply  the  South¬ 
ern  trade  promptly,  saving  their  patrons  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  freight,  which  on  heavy  machinery  shipped  from  the 
North  is  quite  an  item.  In  the  matter  of  supplies  they  will 
also  be  able  to  save  their  patrons  much  valuable  time,  as  well 
as  extravagant  express  charges.  This  will  be  of  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Southern  brickmakers,  who  will  not  be  slow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  these  benefits  and  place  their  orders  accordingly. 
They  have  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  entire  line 
of  Wonder  machinery  manufactured  by  the  Wallace  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  in  all  the  Southern  States,  except 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  also  control  the  sale  of  Houston, 
Stanwood  &  Gamble  engines  and  boilers  in  a  large  part  of  the 
same  territory.  They  expect  to  add  other  machines  to  their 
line,  so  that  with  what  appliances  they  will  manufacture,  they 


Frank  H.  Reid,  President  andfGen’l  Man.,  Atlanta  Brick  Machinery 

Co. ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

can  equip  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  by 
any  desired  process. 

Mr.  Reid  expects  to  attend  the  National  Convention  at  Old 
Point,  where  he  hopes  to  meet  many  old-time  brickmaker 
friends.  He  will  be  especially  pleased  to  meet  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  Southern  brick  and  tile  men  who  may  be  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  improved  methods  of  manufacturing  clay 
products  of  any  sort.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  will  also 
be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  Southern  clayworker  who 
is  thinking  of  putting  in  new  machinery,  and  is  confident  he 
can  quote  prices  that  will  prove  attractive. 

A  NEW  CLAY  CRUSHER. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  report  very  satisfactory  trade.  Their  clay  pulverizers 
and  shale  crushers  are  growing  in  popularity  all  the  time,  if 
they  can  judge  from  an  increased  number  of  orders,  many  of 
which  are  duplicate  orders.  When  a  clayworker  who  has  used 
a  machine  orders  another  one,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
the  machine  is  performing  satisfactorily.  They  are  now  intro¬ 
ducing  an  improved  machine  (see  cut  on  page  94),  which  will 
work  wet  or  moist  clay  successfully.  They  will  be  pleased  to 
tell  any  of  our  readers  all  about  it. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers'  Association  and  the  American  Ceramic  Association  to  be  Held 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.t  February  11th  to  16th,  1901. 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED,  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  will  be  held  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  to  16.  1931. 

- — Convention  Work. — • 

The  Ceramic  Association  will  hold  its  meetings  Monday  ana 
Tuesday,  the  11th  and  12th.  A  special  programme  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  published  in  full  on  another  page  of  this 
magazine.  Those  desiring  same  can  obtain  individual  copies 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  All  ceramists  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in 
these  meetings.  The  secretary,  upon  application,  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  blank  applications  for  membership  and  full 
particulars  as  to  the  requisites  of  membership. 

The  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  begin  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  the  13th,  and  continue  throughout  the  week.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  includes  the  usual  number  of  instructive  papers 
and  addresses  upon  various  subjects  of  vital  importance  to 
brick  manufacturers.  Members  desiring  information  upon 
any  feature  of  the  business  can  have  same  included  in  pro¬ 
gramme  by  submitting  it  to  the  secretary. 

— Hotel  Headquarters. — 

All  the  sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  held  in  Hotel 
Chamberlain  which  will  be  headquarters.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  among  the  finest  hotels  in  the  world,  and  offers 
unexcelled  facilities  for  convention  purposes.  Special  rates 
will  be  made  to  delegates  and  those  accompanying  them,  as 
follows:  $4.00  per  day  for  single  rooms  without  bath,  or  $3.00 
per  day  each  person,  two  in  a  room.  Rooms  with  bath,  $5.00 
per  day;  two  in  a  room,  $4.00  per  day  each  person.  All  parlors 
will  be  extra.  Those  who  may  want  to  stay  longer  than  the 
week  of  the  convention  will  be  granted  the  same  rates  so  long 
as  they  remain  at  the  Chamberlain. 

— Reduced  Railroad  Rates. — 

Have  been  secured  on  the  certificate  plan:  That  is,  dele¬ 
gates  and  those  accompanying  them,  if  they  pay  full  fare 
going,  and  TAKE  PROPER  CERTIFICATE  for  same  from  the 
ticket  agent,  will  be  entitled  to  return  ticket  at  oneAhird  the 
regular  fare,  making  two-thirds  rate  for  the  round  trip.  This 
covers  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Those  com¬ 
ing  from  points  beyond  this  should  use  their  local  mileage  to 
points  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  there  repurchase,  tak¬ 
ing  certificate,  as  stated  above.  In  that  way  they  can  obtain 
the  two-thirds  rate  from  river  points  to  the  convention.  Those 
starting  from  small  towns  should  make  inquiry  of  local  ticket 
agent  a  few  days  in  advance  to  insure  the  receipt  of  proper 
certificate.  If  certificates  are  not  taken,  the  reduced  rates 
cannot  be  secured.  As  it  takes  some  little  time  to  make  out 
certificates,  delegates  should  present  themselves  at  the  ticket 
office  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the  departure  of  trains. 
Return  tickets  will  be  good  four  to  ten  days  after  adjournment, 
or  till  February  26.  The  latter  limit  has  been  granted  to 


enable  those  who  desire  to  do  so  to  stop  at  the  National 
Capital  on  the  way  home,  or  to  extend  their  visits  to  Eastern 
or  Southern  points,  for  which  special  rates  will  be  made.  The 
splendid  steamships  plying  between  Old  Point  Comfort  and 
Washington  run  the  year  around,  as  do  also  the  boats  to  Balti¬ 
more,  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  coast  points.  These  af¬ 
ford  opportunity  for  delightful  side  trips. 

— Exhibition  Room. — 

Those  desiring  to  exhibit  specimen  brick,  light  machinery 
or  models  of  machinery,  etc.,  will  be  afforded  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  free  of  charge  to  members.  Those  desiring  space  are  re¬ 
quested  to  notify  the  secretary,  stating  character  of  the  exhibit, 
amount  of  floor  space  desired,  etc. 

Every  indication  points  to  an  unusually  large  attendance. 
However,  the  hotel  accommodations  are  such  as  to  insure  sat¬ 
isfactory  entertainment  for  all  who  attend. 

THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  PROGRAMME. 

—'First  Session,  Wednesday,  2:30  p.  m.,  ‘Feb.  13,  1901. — 

Prayer  by - . 

Enrollment  of  new  members  and  roll-call. 

President’s  Annual  Address,  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  John  W.  'Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Address,  “Brickmaking,  Past,  Present  and  Prospective,’’  by 
Joseph  Wilson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

General  Discussion,  led  by  - . 

Appointment  of  'Committees. 

— The  Annual  Banauet. — 

An  Associational  dinner  will  be  served  Wednesday,  at  7:30  o’clock, 

in  Hotel  Chamberlain.  All  delegates  and  guests,  including  the  ladies, 
will  participate  in  this  function,  a  departure  from  former  custom, 
which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  prove  very  pleasing. 

Second  Session,  Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

“Brickyard  Tribulations,”  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Suffolk,  Va. 

“The  Dignity  of  the  Clay  Business,”  H.  M.  Mueller,  Zanesville,  O. 

“Business  Methods  In  Brickmaaing,”  Geo.  H.  Albertson,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

“Salt  Glazing  Brick;  How  It  Is  Done  and  the  Effect,”  General  Dis¬ 
cussion,  led  by  Wm.  Cannon,  Plymouth,  O. 

—Questions  for  General  Discussion.— 

Is  it  practicable  and  profitable  to  use  down-draft  kilns  for  com¬ 
mon  brick  in  cases  where  all  brick  must  be  sent  to  market  by  rail? 

In  order  to  get  brick  vitrified  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  without 
wasting  unnecessary  heat  on  top  courses  or  unnecessary  time  on 
the  bottom  courses,  what  good  points  will  the  coming  kiln  have  to 
have? 

Where  the  brick  are  loaded  direct  onto  cars  or  boats  from  kiln,  would  it 
not  be  cheaper  and  better  to  use  conveyors,  instead  of  wheelbarrows? 

Third  Session,  Thursday,  2:30  p.  m. 

“Brick  Ravements  and  the  Engineer,”  Taylor  Gleaves,  'Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 

‘Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,”  Will  P.  Blair,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

•Report  of  'Committee  of  “Specifications  for  Construction  of  Brick 
Pavements,”  D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 

— Questions  for  General  Discussion. — 

'Can  clay  or  shale  be  ground  too  fine  to  make  good  paving  brick? 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  plant  making  24,000  or  more  paving  brick  per 
day  to  use  any  coal  fuel  beside  that  used  for  burning? 

'Can  as  dense  a  paving  brick  be  made  out  of  a  soft  bar  of  clay  as 
out  of  a  stiff  one? 

Cannot  a  better  paving  brick  be  made  from  mixture  of  proper 
materials  than  from  any  single  clay  or  shale  now  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose? 

Fourth  'Session,  Friday,  10  a.  m. 

“Twentieth  Century  Brickmaking,”  by  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  'Ridge¬ 
way,  Pa. 

“Drying  Brick,”  O.  H.  Root,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“Drying  of  Washed  'Clays.”  Discussion  led  by - . 

Report  of  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O. 

—Questions  for  General  Discussion. — 

What  is  the  most  practical  construction  of  roof  for  a  fireproof 
tunnel  dryer? 

How  large  a  dryer  can  be  efficiently  supplied  by  one  blower,  the 
heat  being  taken  from  cooling  kiln? 

What  should  be  the  size  and  speed  of  blower  or  exhauster  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  given  size  dryer  with  heat  from  cooling  kilns? 

Why  not  make  steam  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  burning  kiln? 

Fifth  Session,  Friday,  2:30 .p.  m. 

‘Brickyard  Pilgrimages,”  Charles  Bray,  Helena,  Mont. 

“Fire  Clays;  Their  Uses  and  Value,”  Lemon  Parker.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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“The  Promotion  of  Brick  Architecture,”  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  Bos¬ 
ton,  .Mass. 

— Questions  for  General  Discussion. — 

Reports  of  iCommittees. 

Should  'not  repress  machines  be  built  stronger  than  any  now  on 
the  market  and  run  slower,  the  pressure  being  greater  than  any 
now  used,  and  should  not  the  brick  remain  under  pressure  a  longer 
time  in  Oder  to  insure  the  most  dense  paving  brick? 

Continuous  kilns  for  pressed  or  front  brick. 

What  chemical  and  physical  properties  in  a  clay  are  essential  for 
the  making  of  a  good  paving  brick? 

SATURDAY— SIDE  TRIP  DAY. 

Saturday,  the  16th,  will  be  devoted  to  side  trips  by  boat  and 
trolley  to  some  of  the  many  points  of  historic  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Old  Point,  under  the  guidance  of  the  local  members 
and  their  families.  A  most  enjoyable  time  is  anticipated.  The 
details  of  the  day’s  doings  have  not  been  determined  as  yet, 
but  they  will  be  such  as  will  delight  the  visitors.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  would  suggest  that  those  who  are  fond  of  fishing 


Admiral  Farquahar  Landing  at  the  Chamberlin  Hotel  in  His  Cutter. 

and  hunting  take  with  them  the  necessary  old  clothes  and 
equipment,  for  there  is  an  abundance  of  both  sports  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  and  the  Virginia  brickmakers,  many  of  whom 
are  given  to  that  sort  of  thing,  will  point  out  the  way. 

— Badge  of  Membership. — 

A  handsome  and  very  appropriate  badge  of  membership,  that 
may  be  preserved  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  delegate  and  accompanying  ladies. 

As  in  the  past,  all  sessions  of  the  convention  are  open  to  the 
public.  Clayworkers  who  are  not  now  members  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  cordially.  Those  desiring  information  relative  to  mem¬ 
bership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  write  to  the  secretary  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  Secy.  W.  D.  GATES,  President. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LOBBY  TALKS. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  brick  manufacturers  has  for 
years  made  it  a  practice  to  take  his  factory  superintendent 
with  him  to  the  National  Conventions.  He  says  the  time  and 
money  thus  spent  has  always  proven  very  profitable,  for  his 


superintendent  always  picks  up  little  pointers  in  the  lobby 
talks  which,  when  put  in  practice,  are  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  trip.  This  is  a  wise,  broad-minded  policy,  and  we 
have  often  wondered  why  more  of  our  enterprising  manufac¬ 
turers  do  not  pursue  a  similar  course.  No  factory  superin¬ 
tendent  worthy  of  the  name  can  spend  a  few  hours,  even,  with 
such  fellows  as  attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions,  and  not 
absorb  information  of  a  practical  character  that  will  make  him 
more  valuable  to  his  employer.  Moral:  Take  your  superin¬ 
tendent  with  you. 


CLEVELAND  TO  OLD  POINT. 


Ohio’s  Chief  City  to  Be  Well  Represented  at  the  National 

Convention. 

To  The  Clay-Worker: 

“On  to  Old  Point”  is  the  watchword  of  a  good-sized  delega¬ 
tion  of  Cleveland  brickmakers,  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
convention  in  Virginia  as  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Association.  The  party  from  the  Forest 
City  will  go  by  way  of  Washington,  taking  the  boat  from  that 
point,  and  will  probably  comprise  a  number  of  ladies.  Mr. 
William  H.  Hunt,  of  the  Cleveland  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  boom  the  meeting  in 
this  locality.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  a  record- 
breaking  attendance,  and  is  urging  all  the  brick  men  he  can 
reach  to  be  on  hand.  Besides  Mr.  Hunt,  there  is  Hon  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Eggers,  ex-president  of  the  association,  who  is  hustling  to 
get  up  a  good  delegation.  Among  those  who  have  already  sig¬ 
nified  their  intention  of  attending  the  convention  if  possible 
are  J.  H.  Fuller,  of  the  Stowe-Fuller  Co.;  Barkwill  &  Bradley; 
Robert  Twells  and  Herbert  Stone,  of  the  Buckeye  Brick  Co.; 
Secretary  Roberts,  of  the  Builders’  Exchange;  J.  H.  Hornsey, 
of  the  Crown  Dryer  Co.;  F.  H.  Robinson,  of  the  Ceramic  Eng. 
Co.;  J.  P.  Battenfeld,  and  the  Atlas  Car  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  visitors  will  arrange  for 
tfide  trips  while  on  their  vacation,  some  going  to  points  farther 
south,  and  others  east.  The  location  this  year  has  an  added 
attraction  for  Northerners,  and  many  who  have  stayed  at  home 
in  previous  years  will  leave  northern  Ohio  for  the  February 
gathering. 

Building  operations  in  Cleveland  for  the  next  year  show 
good  prospects.  A  number  of  large  structures  are  on  the 
boards,  and  “millions  of  brick”  will  be  required  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  new  office 
building  of  the  Citizens’  Savings  &  Loan  Co.,  on  Euclid  ave¬ 
nue;  the  new  cathedral  of  Trinity  Church,  the  new  Public  Li¬ 
brary  building,  new  Government  building,  several  schoolhouses 
and  numerous  residences,  to  say  nothing  of  many  shops  and 
factories  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  brickmakers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  confidently  counting  on  a  very  busy  year. 

Cleveland.  Jan.  9.  A.  YONGMAN. 


INFORMATION  WANTED  ABOUT  DRYING. 


In  my  yard  at  Heron  Lake.  Minn  ,  I  have  a  very  fine  clay,  but 
find  that  I  lose  a  good  many  brick  in  drying.  They  do  not 
crack  while  they  lie  flat  on  the  yard,  but  seem  to  crack  while 
in  the  racks.  The  cracks  are  so  fine  that  they  cannot  very 
readily  be  detected,  but  the  brick  will  break  when  wheeled  to 
the  kiln  or  after  they  are  burnt  or  while  loading  them  on  the 
wagons.  Most  all  of  them  break  about  1%  to  2  inches  from 
the  end. 

I  make  soft  mud  sand-mold  brick,  the  clay  being  soaked  over 
night,  then  tempered  with  a  tempering  wheel  five  hours,  and 
molded  with  a  horse-power  Quaker  machine.  We  dump  brick 
on  the  open  yard,  hack  them  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  cover  them 
with  saddles  and  sideboards  as  usual. 

If  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  could  name  me 
a  remedy  I  would  be  very  much  obliged.  A.  C.  OCHS. 


EVERY  MANUFACTURER  SHOULD  DO  LIKEWISE. 


Publisher  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  check  for  $4  in  payment  for  two  copies 
of  The  Clay-Worker  this  year.  I  want  my  paper  continued  and 
also  want  a  copy  sent  to  my  superintendent.  With  best  wishes, 
I  remain  yours  truly,  J.  W.  BOREN. 

Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  9,  1901. 
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AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY  PROGRAMME. 


At  this  date  is  impossible  to  obtain  in  full  the  programme 
of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society. 
The  secretary  has  furnished  such  facts  as  were  available  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press. 

The  following  papers  are  announced: 

“'Flint,”  by  Stanley  G.  Burt,  treasurer,  Rookwood  Pottery  Go., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

“The  Rational  Analysis  of  Clays  for  Cement  Manufacture,”  by 
A.  V.  IBleininger,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

“/Weathered  vs.  Uinweathered  Clay,”  by  E.  M.  Ogle,  U.  S.  En¬ 
caustic  Tile  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“The  Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Silicates,”  by  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

“The  Permissible  Variations  in  the  Silica  and  Alumina  Contents  of 
Raw  Lead  Glazes,”  by  Walter  Fickes,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Soger  Cones,  by  A.  F.  Hottinger, 
Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“A  New  Glaze  Flux,”  by  William  Cannon,  Plymouth,  Ouio. 

“A  Commercial  Analysis,”  by  Ernest  Mayer,  iMayer  Pottery  Co., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

“Birth  of  English  Porcelain,”  by  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Binns,  Alfred  Uni¬ 
versity,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

“The  American  Ceramic  Society  and  Its  Relations  to  the  Practi¬ 
cal  Potter,”  by  Edwin  C.  Stover,  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

“Exterior  Decorations  Contrasted  with  Interior  Decorations,”  by 
Otto  Hens  el,  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

Papers  have  been  promised  from  a  number  of  others,  but 
their  formal  titles  are  not  yet  in. 

In  addition  there  will  be  notes,  or  discussions,  on  a  number 
of  topics,  among  which  are  “Blue  Stoning,”  “Further  Notes  on 
the  Tensile  Tests  of  Clay,”  “Crystalline  Kaolinite,”  “The  Re¬ 
duction  of  Shrinkage  in  Clay,”  “Economic  Value  of  Bituminous 
vs.  Anthracite  Coal,”  “Samples  of  Old  Glazes,”  “Faults  of  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns,”  “Chemical  and  Physical  Reactions  in  Clay 
Bodies  Occurring  Before  Used,”  “Crazing,”  “The  Color  of  Por¬ 
celain,”  etc. 

The  secretary  reports  that  a  large  attendance  is  expected 
and  that  the  meeting  bids  fair  to  surpass  any  previous  one. 


OBITUARY. 


Death  of  Frederick  Hoffman,  Inventor  of  the  Continuous  Kiln. 

N  DECEMBER  3  LAST  there  died  at  Berlin  a  man  whose 
name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  clay  industry, 
upon  which  he  had  conferred  the  benefit  of  a  great  in¬ 
vention,  Frederick  Hoffmann,  the  inventor  of  the  continuous 
kiln.  He  was  taken  away  after  a  short  illness,  having  been  af¬ 
flicted  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

With  bim  there  died  one  of  the  most  famous  clayworkers  the 
world  ever  knew,  leaving  to  civilization  an  invention  whose 
economic  value  is  inestimable,  amounting  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  per  year. 

Frederick  Hoffmann  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  never 
hesitated  in  making  sacrifices  in  order  to  reach  his  alms.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  be  cordial  with¬ 
out  impairing  his  dignity  and  whose  kindness  of  heart  is 
known  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  When,  several 
years  ago.  The  Clay-Worker  sent  a  representative  to  Germany, 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  meet  Mr.  Hoffmann  at  the 
brick  works  in  Siegersdorf,  and  he  well  remembers  the  cordial 
reception  accorded  him. 

Frederick  Hoffmann  was  born  in  1818,  at  Groeningen,  the  son 
of  a  teacher,  and  received  his  first  higher  education  at  the 
high  school  of  his  native  city.  After  finishing  this  course  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  his  brother,  an  engineer  and 
architect.  After  passing  the  first  State  examination  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  assistant  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  West¬ 
phalia,  and  in  1843  he  entered  the  Royal  Building  School,  at 
Berlin.  From  1845  to  1857  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  work 
ind  in  the  latter  year  left  this  field  in  order  to  devote  his  en¬ 
ergy  to  the  clayworking  industry.  The  year  1857  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  us,  since  in  it  Hoffmann  invented  the  continuous 
Liln.  But  even  after  the  invention  of  the  continuous  kiln  it 


was  not  an  easy  matter  to  introduce  it,  since  the  principles  of 
its  working  had  to  be  thoroughly  explained  and  the  claywork¬ 
ers  familiarized  with  its  peculiarities.  In  this  work  Hoffmann 
had  the  faculty  of  selecting  the  best  men,  and  it  was  he  who 
brought  forward  men  like  Seger,  Tuerrschmiedt  and  others.  He 
also  founded  a  laboratory  for  the  special  needs  of  the  clay 
industry,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  foundation  of 
clayworkers’  associations,  realizing  the  vast  amount  of  good 
they  do,  and  lived  to  see  these  societies  grow  into  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  the  world.  Hoffmann  also  did  great  good  by 
causing  the  government  to  found  a  testing  station  for  building 
materials,  the  work  having  begun  in  1870.  He  also  was  active 
in  establishing  several  large  brick  works,  in  which  he  was 
financially  interested  and  to  which  he  paid  much  attention. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  was  married  in  1845  and  was  happy  in  the 
companionship  of  his  wife  for  forty-eight  years,  when  she  was 
taken  away  from  him.  One  son  and  a  daughter  survive  him, 
who,  with  their  children,  mourn  his  loss. 

Though  life  was  not  free  from  sorrow  for  him,  yet  he  under¬ 
stood  how  to  take  good  and  ill  fortune  with  dignity.  He  was 
taken  away  when  still  in  the  full  possession  of  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal  vigor. 

The  world  will  always  be  indebted  to  his  memory. 


A  CHANGE  IN  NAME  ONLY. 

The  Atlas  Bolt  &  Screw  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  has  sent  out  no¬ 
tices  of  a  change  of  name.  They  say  that  in  order  to  more 
thoroughly  designate  their  car  department,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  change  the  name  of  that  part  of  their  factory 
which  manufactures  cars,  etc.,  to  the  Atlas  Car  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  the  Atlas  Bolt  &  Screw  Co.,  proprietors.  This  is  done 
merely  to  identify  themselves  more  vividly  as  manufacturers 
of  cars,  portable  track,  industrial  railway  equipments,  and 
all  appurtenances  pertaining  thereto.  They  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  trade  of  great  numbers  of  customers  in  the 
United  States  and  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  take  this 
occasion  to  thank  them  for  past  business  and  to  solicit  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  same.  They  solicit  the  inquiries  of  those  whom 
they  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  serving.  Their  car  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  recently  overhauled  and  machinery  of  the  latest 
designs  installed  therein,  enabling  them  to  manufacture  most 
economically,  and  they  solicit  inquiries  on  special  designs.  See 
ad.  on  page  2. 

ALWAYS  A  WELCOME  VISITOR. 

Inclosed  find  check  for  renewal  of  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  It  is  always  a  welcome  visitor.  We  have  just  closed 
a  very  good  year,  and  the  outlook  for  1901  is  better  at  this 
time  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  as  we  have  more  buildings  in 
sight  twice  over  than  we  had  at  this  time  last  year.  We  think 
the  prices  will  be  equally  as  good.  We  are  shut  down  for  re¬ 
pairs  this  month,  and  are  putting  in  a  new  screen. 

Wishing  you  all  a  good  time  at  the  convention,  we  remain 
yours  truly,  BUTLER  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO  TO  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  special  accommodations  for  those  going  to  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  from,  Chicago  'to  Old  Point  Comfort  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
route.  The  train  service  on  this  route  is  not  excelled  by  any  rail¬ 
way  in  the  world,  and  as  the  route  is  through  a  picturesque  and 
historic  country,  it  will  prove  a  very  interesting,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
fortable,  journey.  Tickets  will  be  good  going  from  Feb.  7  to  13,  and 
good  to  return,  leaving  Old  Point  Comfort,  until  Feb.  26.  A  special 
rate  of  one  and  a  third  fare  for  the  round  trip  ($26.70)  will  be 
made  those  starting  from  Chicago.  The  major  part  of  the  Chicago 
delegation  will  leave  Monday,  Feb.  11,  at  1  p.  m.  and  special  sleep¬ 
ers  will  be  run  through  to  Old  Point  Comfort  without  change.  This 
same  train  will  carry  the  Indianapolis  delegation,  which  leaves  the 
latter  city  at  6:10  p.  m.  same  day.  All  who  can  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  !t)o  join  the  party.  A  large  crowd  and  a  very  enjoyable  time 
is  anticipated.  Those  desiring  berths  reserved  are  requested  to 
advise  President  Gates,  at  Chicago,  or  Secretary  Randall,  at  In- 
/ia'napolis,  at  earliest  possible  date. 
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Written  for  The  Cr.AY-WoRK^F. 

PHILADELPHIA— THE  NEW  YEAR  PROMISES  WELL  FOR 

BRICKMAKERS. 


IKE  MANY  OTHERS,  I  have  seen  the  old 
year  go  out,  and  was  present  (naturally) 
at  the  birth  of  the  new  one. 

Quaker  City  eclipsed  all  previous  efforts 
by  giving  what  might  have  been  a  glori¬ 
ous  military  and  pyrotechnical  display. 
Unfortunately,  the  city  was  enveloped 
in  a  fog  until  nearly  midnight.  But  even 
this  did  me  a  good  turn,  for  I  succeeded  in  passing  several  of 
my  creditors  without  their  seeing  me,  but  when  the  sturdy 
militias,  some  3,000  strong,  both  in  ammunition,  liquid  and  dry, 
passed  down  the  streets  many  shortsighted  individuals  asked 
“When  are  the  soldiers  coming.”  Like  shadows  in  the  early 
twilight  they  had  gone. 

The  old  year  of  1900  had  a  glorious  funeral,  and  through  the 
iridescent  display  I  witnessed  the  general  confession  of  our 
brickmakers,  that  the  year  passed  had  served  them  fairly 
well.  Every  plant  had  turned  out  more  than  the  usual  num¬ 
ber,  and,  making  a  modest  estimate,  the  total  figures  out  nearly 
240,000,000;  stretches,  repress,  fancy,  hard  and  salmon,  with  a 
lengthy  coal  bill  of  140,000  tons  and  a  pay-roll  that  had  to 
maintain  some  4,000  to  4,500  men  and  boys. 

Surely  this  is  not  bad  for  a  modest  little  city  like  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  is  now  nine  miles  nearer  to  New  York  than  it  used 
to  be  in  1850. 

From  the  records  of  the  Building  Bureau  the  figures  gathered 
show  that  3,112  two,  three  and  four-story  dwellings  have  been 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  seven  million,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Half  a  million  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
the  erection  of  churches,  and  another  half  a  million  on  schools. 

For  the  charitable  converts,  the  sick  and  the  healthy  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  for  those  that  love  the  smell  of  hops  in  large  stems, 
we  have  had  erected  four  hospitals,  one  charitable  institution, 
one  theater  and  three  breweries,  for  which  the  soul  rasping 
cause  of  charity  and  profit  has  been  touched  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  two  million  dollars. 

Taking  the  entire  number  of  operations,  covering  both  build¬ 
ing  and  alterations,  the  bill  tops  up  to  twenty  million,  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty  dollars.  So  much  for  1900.  The  prospective  outlook  for 
this  year,  however,  will,  I  think,  smash  the  past  and  give  our 
clayworkers  general  cause  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Contracts  will  shortly  be  given  out  for  the  one  million  dollar 
theater  to  be  erected  on  Chestnut  street.  Sixteen  stories  high 
and  capped  with  a  roof  garden,  to  be  constructed  of  fireproof 
material  and  faced  and  lined  with  brick  and  terra  cotta  and 
ornamented  with  the  best  of  the  potter’s  art. 


An  enlargement  of  one  of  the  large  department  stores  will 
likewise  call  for  seven  to  ten  million  brick.  The  American 
Bank  Note  building,  to  be  erected  on  Samson,  above  Fourth 
street,  is  to  be  of  terra  cotta  and  brick,  and  the  facade  calls  for 
some  of  the  Jarden  Company’s  best  Pompeiian. 

Which  reminds  me  that  I  saw  their  wagons  delivering  some 
of  the  last  loads  at  an  operation  of  twelve  four-story  resi¬ 
dences  now  nearing  completion  out  at  Tioga.  A  million  dollar 
hotel  is  the  latest  on  the  carpet,  and  this  will  replace-  the  old 
Stratford  hostelry,  on  south  Broad  street.  These  and  various 
other  large  operations  at  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Broad 
and  Arch  streets,  calling  for  more  office  skyscrapers,  may  per¬ 
haps  give  ye  brickmakers  the  cue  to  be  up  and  doing,  for  we 
are  getting  past  the  old  process  of  waiting  until  the  order 
comes  over  the  ’phone  for  twenty  thousand.  If  ye  must  needs 
have  water,  forsooth  ye  must  go  to  the  well  for  it. 

The  architect  must  be  approached  with  one  or  two  good  sam¬ 
ples,  and  as  he  usually  likes  to  keep  a  stiff  neck  ye  must  needs 
oil  it  by  rubbing  in  a  little  wholesome  liniment. 

Two  parts  praise  for  his  ability  in  construction,  one  part  in 
praise  for  his  design  and  the  remainder  in  part  for  his  dear, 
sweet  manly  self. 

If  he  has  already  given  out  the  contract,  he  will  probably  of¬ 
fer  to  substitute  a  clause  in  the  specifications  that  a  certain 
(your)  brick  shall  be  used  and  give  you  a  letter  to  the  general 
contractor.  What  more  would  you  have? 

There  is  very  little  congestion  in  any  of  the  yards,  and  as 
prices  are  showing  some  indication  of  a  tendency  to  rise,  the 
prospects  seem  flattering,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  hailed  as  a 
good  prophet,  while  you  will  hail  with  delight  the  increased 
profit. 

May  the  New  Year  bring  health, 

New  jobs  and  much  wealth; 

May  your  yards  never  cover  a  shirker; 

Contribute  each  week  for  charity’s  sake 
And  yearly  subscribe  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

MITSCHKA. 


FROM  PULPIT  TO  BRICKYARD. 

The  W.  R.  Satterfield  Brick  Co.,  Cartersville,  Ga.,  will  en¬ 
large  their  already  extensive  brick  plant  near  that  place.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Jones  will  have  an  interest 
in  the  plant.  We  trust  the  reverend  gentleman  will  achieve 
as  much  distinction  in  the  brick  business  as  he  has  in  the 
pulpit.  If  he  will  attend  the  National  Convention,  he  can  have 
our  vote  for  chaplain. 


A  PLEASANT  NEW  YEAR  GREETING. 


We  are  indebted  to  James  W.  Hensley,  the  Hoosier  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Monarch  and  Quaker  brick  machines,  for  one 
of  the  neatest  New  Year  greetings  that  came  to  our  sanctum. 
From  present  indications,  his  draft  in  our  favor  on  the  Bank 
of  Prosperity  will  fbe  paid  in  full.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  we 
have  gone,  the  New  Year  is  both  happy  and  prosperous.  The 
latter  our  readers  will  see  for  themselves  when  they  have 
glanced  through  our  advertising  pages,  bearing  m  mind  that 
this  is  not  a  “ special  issue,”  though  it  certainly  is  a  splendid 
one.  We  reproduce  Mr.  Hensley’s  greeting,  with  the  assurance 
that  his  kindly  wishes  are  heartily  reciprocated. 


UPON' 


fyo.hic rcccit'rrf  in  happiness wioUh<oyc$ctM('  to otrrount of 


Wi/H  COM PUMENTS  Of 


urirss 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  letters  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


Good  News  From  Montana. 

Friend  Randall: 

Yours  of  the  2nd  received.  If  nothing  happens,  will  meet 
you  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  February.  Will  try  and  prepare 
a  paper  on  “Brickyard  Pilgrimages,”  providing  you  will  guar¬ 
antee  there  will  be  no  eggs  used  while  the  paper  is  being  read. 

I  expect  to  bring  Mrs.  Bray  with  me  this  time.  She  says  it 
will  be  cheaper  for  the  two  of  us  to  go  than  it  would  be  for  me 
to  go  alone.  Of  course,  I  did  not  care  to  argue  the  point. 

We  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  Sold  nearly  7,000,000 
common  brick,  with  good  prospects  of  10,000,000  for  this  year 

Helena,  Jan.  1901.  C.  H.  BRAY. 

Chimney  Drafts. 

— Mr.  Tiffany  Replies  to  Mr.  Stookey. — 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  the  December  number  of  The  Clay-Worker  is  an  article 
having  the  name  of  your  correspondent  in  the  title.  It  is  real¬ 
ly  one  of  the  best  articles  we  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  the  ab’e 
writer,  and  if  it  were  free  from  all  personal  allusions  we  would 
consider  it  almost  unexceptional.  There  are  some  points,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  which  the  writer  appears  to  be  in  doubt.  He  fails 
to  see  why  the  rule  of  estimating  the  discharge  of  fluids 
through  orifices  is  not  applicable  to  chimney  flues,  and  yet  he 
almost  gives  a  full  explanation  by  saying  “The  velocity  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  height  of  the  chimney  as  well  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture.”  The  rule  takes  no  cognizance  of  those  conditions,  and 
it  is  only  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  fluids  through  orifices. 
The  rule  is  deceptive  in  its  application  to  chimneys,  because 
simply  from  the  wording  of  the  rule  one  might  reasonably  in¬ 
fer  that  if  he  doubted  the  sectional  area  of  his  chimney  flue 
that  he  would  double  the  draft,  when,  in  fact,  he  might  greatly 
reduce  the  draft.  If  a  chimney  is  built  right  for  a  series  of 
kilns  and  you  reduce  the  height  and  enlarge  the  size,  you  will 
certainly  reduce  the  draft. 

He  criticises  the  statement,  “In  the  case  of  a  chimney  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid  passing  through  all  depends  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature.”  We  mean  exactly  that,  and  so  does  our  critic.  A 
chimney  means  one  chimney.  In  a  chimney  the  height  and 
cross  section  are  constant  and  the  velocity  of  the  gases  passing 
through,  of  course,  depend  on  their  temperature.  In  regard  to 
the  expansion  of  the  gases  as  they  enter  the  chimneys,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  we  referred  to  the  expansion  of  the  current 
of  gas,  for  we  said  in  the  same  sentence  “If  the  stack  is  made 
larger  than  necessary — much  larger  than  the  main  flue  of  the 

kiln  *  *  *  the  greater  radiating  surface  of  the  stack  will 

reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  stack  and  consequently 
the  draft.”  We  think  no  one  but  a  man  “with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder”  would  have  misunderstood  us.  We  are  sagely  in¬ 
formed  “that  gases  expand  only  under  two  conditions,  viz.,  by 
increased  temperature  with  constant  or  reduced  pressure,  or 
by  reduced  pressure.”  True  as  holy  writ.  Certainly  there  is 
no  increase  of  temperature  from  the  time  the  gases  leave  the 
bags,  but  is  the  pressure  constant?  “The  gases  are  pushed 
through  the  kiln.”  Is  there  not  the  greatest  pressure  where 
the  natural  air  heated  attacks  the  gases  in  the  kiln?  There  is 
a  point  just  above  the  grate  or  as  the  gases  enter  the  bag,  a 
point  of  attack  and  of  greatest  resistance,  where  the  gases  are 
in  some  degree  prevented  from  expanding.  Do  they  not  ex¬ 
pand  when  they  pass  from  the  bag  into  the  kiln?  Do  they  not 


expand  when  they  pass  from  the  flue  into  a  chimney  of  much 
greater  sectional  area?  Is  there  not  a  regularly  decreasing  re¬ 
sistance  or  pressure  as  the  gases  ascend  the  chimney?  If  not, 
then  the  weight  of  the  gases  in  a  part  of  the  stack  and  the  fric¬ 
tional  resistance  to  their  passing  through  are  equal  to  those 
in  the  whole  chimney.  We  know  that  gases  under  constant 
pressure  expand  1-273  of  their  volume  for  every  degree  of 
heat,  which  they  lose  in  cooling.  The  degree  of  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  gases  in  a  chimney  at  any  point  in  its  height 
we  are  not  interested  to  determine. 

The  laws  of  heat  appear  to  be  quite  simple  and  easily  learned, 
but  in  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts  they  present  a 
thousand  complex  and  difficult  problems.  We  are  glad  to  be  told 
that  our  critic  “understands  the  natural  laws  that  govern  the 
phenomena  or  chimneys  and  drafts,”  and  hope  that  instead  of 
writing  in  a  spirit  of  controversy  and  with  unfair  criticism,  he 
will  let  his  light  shine  upon  the  subject  which  we  believe  is  un¬ 
derstood  by  but  very  few,  and  we  would  not  presume  to  class  our 
selves  among  the  number.  Whether  we  mean  what  we  say  or 
not,  or  that  our  views  are  in  accordance  with  natural  law,  we 
will  leave  the  thoughtful  reader  to  decide.  We  will  consider 
the  subject  of  a  stack  for  a  number  of  kilns  elsewhere  with¬ 
out  reference  to  criticism  given. 

Permit  us  to  say  that  we  did  not  know  Mr.  Waplington  and 
did  not  know  of  his  decease.  We  are  impressed  with  the  idea 
by  his  likeness  and  writings  that  he  was  a  worthy  and  schol¬ 
arly  man,  one  to  be  esteemed  and  honored,  and  we  resent  the 
imputation  that  we  would  be  unkind  toward  him  personally. 

As  to  our  critic,  we  have  no  apologies  to  offer.  He  began  the 
contest.  While  the  fact  does  not  relate  to  chimneys  and  drafts, 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  was  well  trained  in  his  youth, 
and  hope  his  early  training  will  make  him  more  courteous  in 
his  writings.  We  will  not  allow  him  to  “beat  us  in  politeness” 
if  we  can  help  it.  With  malice  toward  none  and  with  good¬ 
will  toward  all,  we  close.  GEO.  S.  TIFFANY. 


The  Vulnerable  Gates, 

Editor  Clay-Worker; 

In  the  October  number  of  The  Clay-Worker,  that  modest 
manipulator  of  Galesburg  shale  and  Chicago  markets,  who  is 
more  familiarly  known  as  D.  V. - ,  gave  us  his  first  at¬ 

tempt  at  housing  the  office  staff  of  his  properous  paving  brick 
company  in  a  brick-built  office.  At  least  this  is  the  idea  that 
the  article  may  delude  some  readers  into  believing,  and  Gates 
not  only  admits  that  he  is  one  of  the  victims  of  this  delusion, 
but  proceeds  to  annihilate  this  pioneer  effort  of  a  clay  man  to 
live  in  a  clay  office,  because  he  trimmed  and  decorated  the 
aforesaid  office  with  stone,  instead  of  terra  cotta.  And  Gates 
weeps  copious  tears  over  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  Brother 
Purington’s  neglect  and  oversight  in  not  even  allowing  him  to 
figure  and  prove  that  terra  cotta  trimmings  would  have  been 

far  more  artistic  and  beautiful  as  well  as  more  economical, 
than  stone.  But  Gates  never  could  correctly  size  up  and  do 
justice  to  D.  V.,  as  this  was  neither  a  case  of  neglect  nor  slight¬ 
ing,  as  the  evidence  of  the  article  prooves — to  the  unprejudiced 
eye.  For  if  the  reader  will  again  closely  scan  the  photograph 
of  the  model  office,  he  will  note  that  while  it  may  seem  at  the 
first  glance  to  deserve  all  the  anathemas  and  execrations  so 
generously  donated  by  Gates,  yet  a  more  careful  study  will 
show  that  Gates  has  mistaken  the  frame  for  the  picture,  and 
the  material,  as  well  as  the  color  scheme,  have  been  carefully 
and  masterfully  selected  to  set  off  and  furnish  the  proper  back¬ 
ground  for  the  “real  thing,”  the  living  pictures,  for  which  the 
building  is  merely  the  adjunct.  And  who  can  show  up  a  better 
group,  and  what  more  fitting  setting  for  a  Koh-in-noor  of  a 
clay  man  than  to  <put  stone  in  the  background,  and  as  a  side 
show?  Verily  D.  V.  is  an  artist,  as  well  as  a  diplomat,  even  if 
Gates  does  not  know  it. 

But  now  for  the  vulnerable  Gates,  who  has  forgotten  that 
there  is  no  boomerang  equal  to  the  deadly  parallel.  For  in  the 
November  Clay-Worker  Gates  illustrates  his  office  building  with 
all  the  modesty  for  which  the  “King  of  the  Buttonholers”  is 
famous,  as  the  model  environment  of  a  clayworker  during  clay¬ 
working  hours.  He  joyfully  points  to  his  vast  superiority  over 
Purington  in  having  a  real  clay  building,  one  not  botched  and 
demoralized  by  any  other  foreign  product  than  from  the  clay- 
worker’s  art.  With  what  sardonic  glee  does  he  pour  the  vitriol 
over  poor  D.  V.  by  pointing  out  not  only  brick  walls,  brick 
foundations,  but  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  ornamentations — 
no  cold  stone  to  destroy  the  architectural  beauty  or  to  cause  a 
cold  chill  down  the  marrow  of  the  enthusiastic  clayworker. 
But  as  we  wander  over  the  picture  in  following  the  admiration 
of  the  enthusiastic,  pure,  all-clay-and-no-stone  Gates,  we  ob- 
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serve  that  the  structure  has  a  roof,  and,  of  course,  we  look  to 
see  what  design  of  roofing  tile  our  idealist  has  selected  as  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  clayworker.  For.  as  all  the  roofing  tile  men 
have  been  claiming  him  as  one  of  their  best  friends,  so  that  all 
would  expect  his  order,  it  left  him  open  to  use  his  own  discre¬ 
tion  as  to  selecting  Wheeler’s  simple,  dignified  St.  Louis  tile, 
or  the  artistic  design  of  the  celadonic  Harris,  or  the  absorbent 
ribs  that  poor  Skeele  has  to  make  from  his  Chicago  marl,  or 

the  picturesque  Spanish  design  that  has  made  Ewart's  Akron 
tile  famous.  As  we  closely  scan  the  photograph,  we  are  unable 
to  detect  any  of  the  above  (and  there  are  “no  others”),  so  we 
turn  to  the  text  to  look  for  the  information  that  the  picture 
does  not  disclose,  but  again  meet  with  the  disappointment  of 
frigid  silence.  Still  hoping  that  Gates  overlooked  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter  while  benumbed  from  the  shock  that  resulted  in 
discovering  stone  in  D.  V.’s  framework,  we  turn  to  the  foun¬ 
tain-head  and  encyclopedia  of  all  clay  information,  or  Brother 
Randall,  and  horror  of  horrors,  we  are  thunderstruck  to  learn 
that  it  has  iron  roof.  Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  fellow  clay- 
workers,  when  the  Buttonholer  forsakes  the  most  artistic,  the 
most  enduring,  and  the  most  reliable  of  all  roofs,  or  a  vitrified 
clay  tile  roof,  and  puts  on  a  lightning-inviting,  short-lived, 
rust-begrimed  iron  roof.  What  has  become  of  the  artistic  feel¬ 
ing  that  evolved  the  ceramic  gems  that  his  factory  has  turned 
out?  Where  have  his  advanced  architectural  ideas  flown  that 
he  is  suddenly  unaware  of  the  only  kind  of  a  roof  that  good 
architects  will  tolerate?  What  will  his  creditors  say  when  they 
learn  of  the  short-lived,  flimsy  cover  that  now  protects  his 
gray  matter?  What  will  D.  V.  say  when  he  learns  of  the  rigid 
consistency  of  Gates  in  designing  his  own  office?  Verily  when 
Brother  Gates  was  plunged  into  the  River  Styx,  they  held  him 
by  the  head,  'instead  of  the  heels,  so  that  the  -cover  to  his  gray 
matter  is  so  vulnerable,  so  very  vulnerable,  and  yet  he  has  the 
audacity  to  criticise  D.  V.  for  forsaking  his  own  gods  for  the 
false  gods  of  stone. 

Gates  has  always  posed  as  the  friend  and  admirer  of  all 
clay  products  on  all  kinds  of  buildings,  yet  when  he  now  be¬ 
comes  the  user,  he  boasts  and  flaunts  an  otherwise  very  credita¬ 
ble  building  that  groans  and  cries  aloud  under  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  the  most  wicked  of  all  roofs. 

But  if  Gates  has  left  the  paths  of  rectitude,  and  been  mis¬ 
guided  into  the  heinous  by-paths  of  an  iron  roof,  there  lives  in 
western  New  York  a  modest  man  who  can  pose  as  a  model  to 
not  only  Gates,  but  all  other  clayworkers.  For  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  Clay-Worker  a  model  clayworker’s  office  is  illustrated  as 
the  home  of  M.  E.  Gregory,  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  which  is  not  only 
built  with  brick  walls  that  are  ornamented  with  terra  cotta, 
but  it  is  crowned  with  a  clay  roof,  as  it  has  an  up-to-date, 
handsome,  imperishable,  lightning-protecting  tile  roof. 

Take  off  thy  hat,  Brother  Gates,  and  desist  from  your  dia¬ 
tribes  on  D.  V.  long  enough  to  bow  down  and  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Brother  Gregory,  and  when  thy  iron  roof  soon  fol¬ 
lows  the  way  of  all  iron  roofs,  or  washes  down  the  gutter  as 
rust,  in  spite  of  the  active  paint-pot,  arise  and  put  upon  thy 
building  the  glorious  crown  that  it  deserves,  or  an  imperisha¬ 
ble,  fire-proof,  non-fading,  picturesque,  tile  roof. 

A  TILE  INSPECTOR. 


The  Chicago  Brick  and  Building  Situation. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

The  year  1900  will  be  to  Chicago  material  men  as  a  distinct 
factor  in  computing  time,  as  the  year  of  the  Chicago  fire  or 
the  rainy  spell  that  developed  the  ship-building  genius  of  Noah 
and  his  family. 

As  a  starter  for  the  new  year  and  century,  a  resume  of  1900, 
and,  in  fact,  going  back  to  September,  1899,  finds  -the  first  ele¬ 
ment  of  discord  between  the  contractors,  represented  by  the 
Building  Contractors’  Council,  and  the  trades  unions,  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  Building  Trades  Council.  Differences  between  the 
two  assumed  such  proportions  that  a  general  strike  was  called 
by  the  Building  Trades  Council  on  February  5,  1900,  and  open 
warfare  was  waged  between  the  opposing  councils  the  entire 
season.  This  was  not  conducive  of  healthy  trade,  although  the 
building  permits  for  the  year  aggregate  $18,893,850,  against 
$20,856,570  for  1899.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  of  the  per¬ 
mits  issued  since  Oct.  1,  1900,  at  least  25  per  cent,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  but  little  beyond  the  foundation  stage,  so  that  1901  will 
have  everything  in  its  favor  for  a  starter.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  building  in  Chicago,  present  and  prospective,  is 
the  high  grade  apartment  and  fiat  structures,  attributed  to  an 
increase  of  rents  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  down-town  dis¬ 
trict  for  1901  will  fare  much  better  in  the  number  of  large 
buildings  than  last  year.  The  First  National  Bank  will  add 
four  stories  to  its  present  six-story  building,  at  a  cost  of  $250,- 


000.  The  Marshall  Field  building,  Randolph  and  State  streets, 
will  represent  $1,500,000;  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  will  erect  a 
model  newspaper  building,  106  to  110  Monroe  street,  at  a  cost 
of  $250,000;  Architects  Holabird  &  Roche  have  prepared  plans 
for  a  home  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  work  to  commence  May 
1,  for  a  building  fronting  144  feet  on  Dearborn  street  and  120 
feet  on  Madison  street,  four  stories  high  and  used  exclusively 
by  the  Tribune.  When  complete  it  will  be  the  most  complete 
newspaper  office  in  existence.  W.  M.  Derby  has  secured  a  tract 
of  land  at  West  Madison  and  West  Forty-eighth  avenue,  and 
will  build  176  two-story  flats  of  six  to  seven  rooms  each.  The 
“colony”  will  have  its  own  heating,  electric  light  and  hot  water 
plant.  Total  cost  of  the  improvement  estimated  at  $400,000. 
C.  B.  Kimball,  as  executor  for  the  estate  of  H.  M.  Singer,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  a  certified 
check  for  $65,000,  for  a  site  at  Halsted  and  west  Thirty-ninth 
streets,  upon  which  will  be  built  a  central  power  house,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000,  and  will  be  superior  to  all  traction 
power  houses  in  America.  In  addition  to  the  work  cited,  in¬ 
quiry  among  the  architects  point  to  a  remarkable  season  in 
store  for  all  interested,  and  the  secret  of  it  lies  in  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  Building  Trades  Council.  The  standing  of  this 
interesting  organization  at  the  present  writing  is: 


Carpenters .  3,425 

Painters  .  1,200 

Sheet  Metal  Workers .  200 

Architectural  Iron  Workers .  175 

Hoisting  Engineers  .  47 

Elevator  Constructors  .  175 

Stone  Cutters  . 300 

Lathers .  300 

Mosaic  Workers  and  Helpers .  160 

Marble  Cutters  .  100 

Marble  Cutters’  Helpers .  85 

Boilermakers  .  200 

Encaustic  Tile  Layers .  125 

Mosaic  Glass  WTorkers .  65 

Slate  and  Tile  Roofers .  60 

Stone  Derrick  Men .  100 

Stone  Sawyers  . 112 

Stone  Carvers  .  47 

Paper  Hangers .  160 

Gravel  Roofers  .  150 

Tunnel  Miners  (sewer  work) .  200 


Total  .  7,386 


The  withdrawals  during  the  past  two  months  are  such  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks  when,  with  their  revenue  cut 
off,  the  labor  (?)  leaders  will  abandon  the  organization,  which 
exists  only  in  name.  The  following  unions  have  withdrawn 
and  have  made  agreements  with  the  Building  Contractors’ 
Council,  said  agreements  warranted  to  hold  during  dull  times: 


Plumbers  .  1,075 

Hod  Carriers  .  4,000 

Bricklayers  .  5,000 

Plasterers  .  1,600 

Structural  Iron  Workers .  700 

Steam  Fitters  .  350 

Steam  Fitters.  Junior . 350 

Gas  Fitters  .  250 

Gas  Fixture  Hangers .  117 

Electricians .  350 

Carpenters  (split  from  union) .  1,925 

Stone  Cutters  .  250 

Hoisting  Engineers  .  50 


Total  . 16,017 


To-day,  for  the  first  time  in  a  year,  it  is  possible  for  a  me¬ 
chanic  to  work  in  the  down-town  district,  without  fear  of  as* 
sault.  The  Building  Contractors’  Council  have  re-elected  its 
officers,  from  president  to  executive  committee,  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing  indorse  their  efficiency  in  the  past.  The  Chicago  Masons 
and  Builders’  Association  had  their  annual  election  the  2d 
inst.,  electing  David  Coey,  Jr.,  president;  Fred  Bulley,  vice 
president;  B.  G.  Robinson,  secretary.  They  are  having  trou¬ 
bles  of  their  own  just  at  present,  owing  to  some  of  their  more 
prominent  members  assuming  the  position  of  general  con¬ 
tractors,  and  in  consequence  submitting  to  their  associates.  In 
other  words,  the  small  fry  want  the  privilege  of  figuring  in  an 
architect’s  office  instead  of  figuring  in  a  fellow  member’s  office. 
A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  architects 
with  a  resolution  stating  their  grievances,  the  gist  of  which 
is  that  they  demand  a  restoration  of  the  mason  business  to  its 
former  standing  and  place  in  the  past,  “when  ours  was  second 
to  none  in  the  branches  of  the  building  industry.”  I  believe 
a  school  boy  once  gave  a  definition  of  faith  as  “making  your- 
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self  believe  something  that  isn’t  so.”  This  same  boy  may  have 
grown  up,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  masons’  association.  It 
is  a  fight  between  the  mason  and  carpenter  contractors,  with 
odds  in  favor  of  the  carpenter.  There  is  another  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Chicago  Masons’  Association,  the  Independent  Ma¬ 
son  Contractors’  Association,  an  organization  of  some  sixty 
members,  with  headquarters  at  159  and  161  La  Salle  street. 
It  was  incorporated  three  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  active 
operation  the  past  two  years.  The  officers  at  the  present  time 
are:  A.  C.  Perkins,  president,  Charles  Kophamer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  Motschman,  secretary,  and  George  Hinchliff,  treas¬ 
urer.  They  have  a  number  of  well-known  contractors  on  their 
membership  roll.  Contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Chicago  Ma¬ 
sons’  Association,  they  have  no  regulation  contract  which  they 
force  their  members  to  adopt,  but  sign  any  contract  that  meets 
their  approval  as  individuals.  Their  secretary,  Mr.  Motsch¬ 
man,  at  the  present  time  has  two  city  schools  in  process  of 
construction.  He  was  refused  membership  in  the  older  asso¬ 
ciation  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  carpenter,  when 
in  fact  he  is  a  practical  mason  from  the  basement  up.  As  an 
association  they  have  no  agreements  with  the  unions,  and  all 
of  the  craftsmen,  union  or  non-union,  work  with  them.  They 
are  not  debarred  from  architects’  offices,  and  all  material  is  on 
the  open  door  basis,  for  cash  or  credit,  as  conditions  warrant, 
at  competitive  prices.  The  Chicago  material  dealer  may  give 
thanks  that  he  is  alive  and  in  business,  as  1901  will  make 
amends  for  the  disappointments  of  the  past  two  years,  and  a 
greater  Chicago  will  rise  Phcenix-like  from  the  pall  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  has  menaced  its  progress.  Good  times  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  frivolity.  My  next  letter  will  prove  it. 

VERITAS. 


MEMORIES  OF  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 


Why  the  Coming  Meeting  Should  be  the  Largest  in  the  Histoiy 

of  the  Association. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

I  think  the  selection  of  Old  Point  Comfort  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  National  Brickmakers  Association  is  the  best  one  that 
could  have  been  made. 

We  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  papers  that  are  read  at  these 
meetings  and  are  instructed  in  many  ways  in  connection  with 
our  business,  but  in  thinking  about  this  matter  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  fact  that  in  going 
to  these  meetings  we  see  different  cities  and  meet  people  from 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  know  what  different  peo¬ 
ple  are  doing. 

I  am  now  near  the  three  score  and  ten  mark  and  have  not 
had  the  chance  which  the  young  people  of  this  time  have  in 
matters  of  education,  but  I  feel  that  as  far  as  my  own  educa¬ 
tion  is  concerned  that  I  have  got  as  much  from  travel  and 
from  getting  out  of  my  own  bailiwick;  that  I  have  done  quite 
as  much  as  I  could  have  done  by  other  means. 

I  have  not  been  to  all  of  the  meetings,  but  I  have  gone  East 
and  West  and  been  in  many  cities  where  these  meetings  have 
been  held.  When  I  was  a  young  man  and  had  no  money  to 
travel  I  used  to  take  an  old  horse  from  the  farm,  when  I  had 
time  or  could  take  time,  and  would  go  to  the  adjoining  towns 
and  adjoining  counties  near  my  own  residence  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  I  always  came  back  with  new  ideas  and  new  ambi¬ 
tions.  The  experience  in  connection  with  my  going  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  conventions  has  been  about  the  same.  Of  course,  I  got  a 
great  deal  from  what  was  said  in  the  convention  and  from  the 
people  that  I  talked  to,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  I  got 
a  great  deal  more  from  being  away  from  home  and  associating 
•with  new  surroundings. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  great  cities.  There 
are  the  tall  buildings  and  the  great  streets  and  the  parks  and 
the  different  industries.  I  have  been  a  hard  worker  all  my  life 
and  have  accumulated,  not  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  enough 
so  that  every  year  I  can  take  my  wife  or  some  of  my  family 
and  make  a  little  trip.  We  have  been  to  Niagara  Falls  and 
some  of  the  seaports,  and  I  was  at  Old  Point  Comfort  on  one 
occasion.  Now,  this  place  is  much  different  from  any  other 
that  I  ever  visited.  There  are  many  different  things  from 
what  one  may  see  in  any  other  town  where  we  have  ever  met. 
There  is  Hampton  Roads,  where  there  are  many  sea 
sights,  and  then  there  is  Norfolk,  which  is  not  like  any  other 
city  that  I  know  about,  and  this  is  just  across  the  bay  from 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  within  a  short  distance  from  that  is 
Newport  News. 

Newport  News  is  the  end  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail¬ 
road,  and  coming  in  there  is  the  great  grain  products  and  man¬ 
ufactures,  and  from  there  an  immense  amount  of  the  commer¬ 


cial  products  of  this  country  goes  to  Europe.  There  come  in 
flour  and  grain  and  all  of  the  products  of  the  West  and  the 
Northwest,  as  well  as  that  along  the  line  of  the  road  itself. 
Newport  News  is  one  of  the  greatest  export  depots  in  the  world. 
At  the  practical  end  of  the  C.  &  O.  road,  at  Newport  News,  is 
a  great  grain  elevator  and  great  store  houses,  and  from  there 
is  shipped  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  export  products  of 
this  country. 

When  we  first  went  to  this  part  of  the  country  we  traveled 
over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  scenery  is  wonderful. 
From  Norfolk,  which  is  just  across  the  Roads  from  Newport 
News  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  we  went  over  to  Virginia  Beach, 
and  were  there  for  several  days.  While  sitting  there  we  could 
see  the  steamers  from  the  South  going  around  Cape  Henry  and 
going  into  Norfolk  for  coal.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  coal  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  and  there  they  get  probably  the  best  coal  in 
the  world.  All  of  the  steamers  which  come  from  the  South, 
that  is,  from  Havana,  Mexico  and  many  of  the  South  American 
ports,  have  to  come  in  here  for  coal,  and  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  a  half  dozen  great  steamers  going  into  that  port  for  coal  at 
one  time. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  probably  one  of  the  last  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  saw  the  great  battleship  Maine  leave  Hampton  Roads 
for  Havana.  On  that  occasion  I  was  out  on  the  ocean,  proba¬ 
bly  two  or  three  miles,  fishing.  We  had  one  of  the  men  from 
the  life-saving  station,  who  oared  for  our  boat,  and  while  we 
were  out  there  the  Maine  went  by  and  we  were  probably  the 
last  people  in  the  United  States  who  saw  this  great  ship  on  its 
way  to  the  harbor  where  it  met  its  destruction. 

Old  Point  Comfort  and  the  interests  which  surround  it  are 
much  different  from  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
our  Association  has  held  meetings  before,  and  the 
only  thing  that  I  fear  is  this,  that  matters  of  local  interest  in 
that  part  of  the  country  and  the  great  history  connected  with 
it  will  detract  from  the  practical  interest  of  the  meeting.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  at  this  particular  time  this  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  great  practical  benefit  which  may  come  from 
meetings  of  this  kind  have  in  a  measure  passed,  and  if  all  of 
us  are  not  there  to  hear  what  is  said  as  the  papers  are  read  and 
during  the  discussions  we  can  get  the  proceedings  and  the 
benefits  which  come  from  them  in  the  columns  of  The  Clay- 
Worker. 

Old  Point  Comfort  and  that  section  of  the  country  present 
interests  entirely  different  from  those  which  we  have  met  in 
any  other  city  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
said  before,  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  other  cities  of 
this  country,  but  the  place  where  we  are  now  going  is  entirely 
different  and  will  open  the  eyes  of  all  who  will  go  there  and 
have  not  been  there  before.  The  only  city  that  I  know  of 
which  has  so  distinctive  a  character  and  is  so  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  is  New  Orleans,  and  I  hope  that  some  time  there  may  be 
a  meeting  of  the  Brickmakers’  Association  at  that  point.  We 
could  then  have  our  meeting  on  a  steamboat  and  read  our  pa¬ 
pers  as  we  went  up  the  river.  We  could  stop  at  Natchez, 
Baton  Rouge  and  other  cities  and  then  probably  leave  at  Mem¬ 
phis.  li  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brickmakers’  Association  on  a  steamboat  and  read  our 
papers  and  discuss  matters  and  thus  be  altogether  all  of  the 
time. 

I  had  a  lelative  on  the  Merrimac  and  he  has  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  that  fight,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  there 
again  and  look  over  that  great  sheet  of  water.  It  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  or  to  realize  as  we  look  at  it  that  at  one 
time  this  was  a  scene  of  great  struggle,  but  it  has  been  a  center 
of  great  historical  development  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy  studying  geography,  that  we 
located  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles  and  Norfolk  and  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  the  Potomac  river  and  the  James  river,  but  these 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  real  things  at  that  time.  Those  who 
have  not  been  there  will  be  able  to  locate  all  of  these  points 
and  realize  that  they  are  more  than  names  in  a  book.  The  only 
way  that  I  have  been  really  able  to  know  anything  about 
geography  is,  not  by  seeing  the  places  on  the  map,  but  by  see¬ 
ing  the  real  things,  and  there  is  more  to  be  seen  and  more  of 
history  to  be  revived  in  connection  with  a  visit  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Old  Point  Comfort  than  in  any  section  that  I  know  of  in 
connection  with  the  real  history  of  this  country.  Those  who 
go  to  this  meeting  should  take  time  to  take  trips  up  and  down 
the  bay  and  to  see  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach  and  then  a 
very  nice  thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  back  to  Washington  by 
way  of  the  James  river. 

There  is  not  much  serf  or  not  much  view  of  the  real  ocean 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  but  by  going  down  to  Virginia  Beach, 
which  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  Norfolk,  there  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  hotel  and  the  most  wonderful  serf  in  the  world.  From  that 
hotel  one  can  see  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles  and  also  one 
or  more  great  steamers  going  into  Norfolk  for  coal.  There 
are  always  many  war  ships  laying  out  in  front  of  the  hotel  and 
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then  at  Newport  News  there  are  great  war  ships  being  built. 

All  of  these  things  are  of  great  interest,  and  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  outside  of  the  proceedings  of  our  convention  this  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  more  interesting  than  any  we  have  ever  had.  This 
will  probably  be  the  last  convention  which  I  shall  attend. 

I  congratulate  you  on  making  this  selection  as  a  meeting 
place  and  feel  sure  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  and 
that  everyone  who  goes  there  should  take  some  one  with  them, 
their  wife  and  their  daughters  and  their  sons,  and  I  know  that 
it  will  mark  a  great  period  in  the  history  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation.  AN  OLD  BRICKMAKBR. 


ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


FIRST  YEAR  of  the  New  Century  in  St. 
Louis  promises  to  be  one  of  great  activity 
in  building,  and  yet  it  may  be  disappoint¬ 
ing,  for  last  year  opened  with  the  same 
bright  prospects  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  building  permits  amounting  to  only 
about  $5,900,000  had  been  taken  out, 
making  it  the  worst  year  since  1892, 
when  $13,500,000  in  building  permits  was 
taken  out,  and  making  it  the  best  year  in  the 
building  history  of  St.  Louis. 

Last  year,  however,  many  unforeseen  and 
unanticipated  events  happened  that  interfered 
with  building.  Paramount  among  these  were 
the  labor  and  street  railway  employes’  strikes, 
both  of  which  lasted  for  many  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  building  industry  was  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  It  was  only  the  outside  business  that  kept  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry  up  at  all,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  many  a  St.  Louis 
brickyard  would  have  had  to  shut  down. 

The  number  of  structures  now  in  course  of  construction  and 
those  on  which  work  will  soon  begin  will  be  greater  than  in 
any  one  year  for  the  past  five  years,  and  it  is  also  said  that 
the  number  of  buildings  to  be  torn  down,  either  for  business 
purposes  or  because  of  unsafe  construction,  bids  fair  to  exceed 
those  of  several  years. 

During  the  last  three  months  the  building  inspectors  have 
been  very  busy,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  large  number 
of  buildings,  many  of  them  old  landmarks,  have  been  reported 
unsafe,  and  their  owners  have  been  notified  to  either  tear  them 
down  or  put  them  in  a  safe  condition. 

Most  of  the  “condemned”  buildings  were  built  many  years 
ago,  and  are  located  in  the  down-town  section. 

Among  the  number  reported  “unsafe”  are  many  old  two  and 
three-story  brick  structures  on  or  near  the  river  front,  and 
which  fifty  years  ago  were  model  buildings. 

In  the  business  portion  of  the  city  several  large  office  build¬ 
ings,  although  still  in  a  fair  condition,  are  being  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  elegant  model  office  buildings  and  business 
houses. 

Contractors  and  architects  say  that  the  volume  of  work  to 
be  completed  will  keep  them  busy  for  several  months. 

As  the  season  thus  far  has  been  an  open  one,  more  of  the 
brickyards  have  been  at  work  up  to  the  present  time  than  is 
usual.  Some,  however,  have  shut  down  for  the  balance  of  the 
winter,  for  repairs,  etc.  They  will  open,  as  usual,  about 
March  1. 

There  will  be  a  little  shortage  of  clay  in  the  spring  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  open  winter  and  the  bricklayers  having  been  able 
to  work  longer  than  usual. 

Many  of  the  brick  manufacturers  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  convention  which  will  be  held  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va..  next  month. 

As  the  World’s  Fair  is  now  an  assured  fact,  two  or  three 
large  hotels  are  contemplated. 

A  large  family  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Kings  highway  and 
Pine  street,  to  be  built  of  brick,  will  be  commenced  soon. 

— The  St.  Louis  Brick  Market. — 

Brick  prices  remain  about  the  same  as  they  have  been  for 
some  time. 

The  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Company  are  working  all  the  time 
and  will  all  the  winter,  as  their  plant  is  lighted  by  their  own 
electric  plant  and  heated  by  steam.  They  also  have  the  con¬ 
tract  to  furnish  the  terra  cotta  for  the  Kennard  Building,  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  the  Brown  Building 
and  several  other  large  buildings.  They  also  furnished  the 
terra  cotta  work  for  the  Memorial  Library,  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss, 
the  Carnegie  libraries  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  Oklahoma  City, 


Okla.,  and  the  Erickson  Building,  at  Boone,  la.,  just  completed. 
They  are  constantly  raising  the  standard  of  their  terra  cotta 
work. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  great  many  inquiries  lately,  and  has  also  filled  quite 
a  number  of  orders. 

The  Evans-Howard  Fire  Brick  Co.  are  very  busy  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  usually  this  being  their  quiet  season.  La¬ 
clede  J.  Howard,  president,  was  seriously  injured  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  while  riding  in  Forest  Park.  He  left  home  early 
in  the  afternoon,  going  directly  to  the  park,  where  his  right 
stirrup  broke.  The  strap  struck  the  horse  on  the  side,  causing 
the  animal  to  shy,  and  Mr.  Howard  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
He  was  carried  to  a  bench  and  an  examination  showed  that 
he  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  right  leg  below  the  knee  and 
a  number  of  bruises  about  his  body.  He  is  able  to  be  about 
now,  although  still  suffering. 

The  annual  election  of  the  Christy  Fire  Clay  Company  was 
held  last  week.  Calvin  M.  Christy  was  elected  president;  W.  C. 
Morris,  vice  president  and  general  manager;  Franklin  P. 
Jones,  secretary  and  treasurer.  These  officers,  with  Charles  T. 
Farrar  and  J.  M.  Thomas,  were  elected  directors.  R.  D.  Halton 
was  elected  assistant  secretary. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany  L.  R.  Blackmer.  Ernest  Argo,  J.  W.  Weston  and  J.  T. 
Wallace  were  elected  directors,  and  L.  R.  Blackmer  was  chosen 
as  president;  L.  W.  Post,  vice  president  and  general  manager; 
Ernest  Argo,  secretary,  and  C.  A.  Doolittle,  treasurer. 

The  Schumacher  China  Kiln  Company  was  incorporated  last 
week.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  $5,000,  one-half  paid  up. 
Johannes  Schumacher  holds  198  shares  and  Thomas  H.  Lowry 
and  Charles  Chambers  one  each. 

The  managers  of  the  Alton  Paving  and  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  have  made  arrangements  to  make  extensive  im¬ 
provements  on  their  brick  plant  at  North  Alton,  Ill.  They 
will  build  new  kilns  and  will  burn  the  bricks  with  gas.  The 
gas  will  be  made  at  the  plant. 

The  new  specifications  for  street  construction  should  result 
in  the  admission  to  competition  of  many  manufacturers  of 
brick  now  excluded  because  they  cannot  come  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  vitrified  brick  formerly  exacted  by  the  St. 
Louis  street  commissioner.  The  new  specifications  lately 
adopted  require  that  the  brick  shall  stand  a  “cross  breaking” 
test  of  2,000  pounds,  instead  of  2,500,  as  formerly.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  street  officials  that  the  test  formerly  used  was  harder 
than  necessary,  and  excluded  many  good  brick  which  would 
have  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  St.  Louis  contractors  have  subscribed  $53,520  and  the 
St.  Louis  master  builders  have  subscribed  $35,540  to  the 
World’s  Fair  Fund. 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  15.  1901.  A  SAINT. 


PROGRAMME  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION  IOWA 
BRICK  AND  TILE  ASSOCIATION  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  BOONE,  FEB.  20  AND  21,  1901. 


Enrollment. 

Report  of  Members. 

(Selection  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Annual  Address,  by  President  J.  B.  MciHose,  Boone,  la. 

— Second  Session. — 

‘‘Paving  Brick  Difficulties,”  W.  B.  Lower,  Sioux  City,  la. 

“Some.  Observations  on  Dryers,”  S.  W.  Beyers  and  I.  A.  Williams, 
Ames,  la. 

“Hollow  Ware  Fireproofing;  Difficulties,”  Robert  Goodwin,  Sr., 
Des  Moines,  la. 

“The  Country  Brickyard,”  Chas.  Tramp,  Audubon,  Ta. 

— Third  Session.— 

“Brickmaking:  Past,  Present  and  Future,”  C.  Nelson,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

‘'An  Expedient  for  Maintaining  Constant  Temperature  through 
the  Process  of  Salt  Glazing  Clay  Wares,”  I.  A.  Williams,  Ames,  la. 

“Drain  Tile  Manufacturing  Difficulties,”  D.  W.  StooKey,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

“Care  and  Prevention  of  Scales  in  Boilers,”  J.  M.  Harris,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

— Fourth  Session. — 

“The  Labor  Question;  A  Voice  from  Yard,”  W.  C.  Mead,  Ser¬ 
geant  Bluff,  la. 

“Some  Tests  on  Dry  Press  Brick  Used  in  Iowa,”  Prof.  A. 
Marston,  Ames.  Ia. 

Question  Box. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Election  of  Officers. 

ROBERT  GOODWIN,  Jr..  Secy.,  J.  B.  McHOSE,  Pres., 

Redfleld,  la.  Boone,  la. 

A  new  hollow  clay  curb  has  been  patented  by  F.  W.  Arnold, 
of  Cambridge,  O.,  which  is  attracting  the  attention  of  engi¬ 
neers  at  present.  See  ad.  on  page  81. 
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Entered,  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  Second  class  matter . 
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XXXV.  JANUARY  1901.  No.  1. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Our  readers  will  notice  that  this  is  a  splendid  issue,  though 
not  a  “special  issue.”  The  initials  are  the  same,  but  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  quite  different.  We  are  a  little  late  with  it,  but  then 
good  things  are  worth  waiting  for. 

*  *  * 

The  coming  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Va.,  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest  convention  yet  held.  This 
is  natural,  the  law  of  progression  and  the  growing  importance 
of  convention  work  should  make  each  succeeding  convention 
larger  and  better  than  those  that  have  gone  before. 

*  *  * 

From  the  Northwest  come  encouraging  reports.  Quite  a 
number  who  have  not  attended  conventions  for  several  years 
write  that  they  will  be  at  Old  Point,  unless  something  happens 
more  than  is  now  anticipated,  and  so  escape  the  mid-winter 
blizzards  that  are  pretty  sure  to  prevail  about  convention  time. 

*  *  * 

Pennsylvania  will  probably  have  the  largest  attendance  of 
any  one  State.  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  will  each  have 
large  delegations,  and  the  lesser  cities  will  be  pretty  generally 
represented.  As  the  Keystone  State  leads  all  of  her  sisters  in 
the  production  of  brick,  she  ought  to  take  a  leading  part  in  As¬ 
sociation  affairs. 

*  *  * 

The  New  England  delegation  will  be  larger  than  usual.  Old 
Point  is  a  favorite  winter  resort  for  Eastern  people,  and  many 
will  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  railroad  and  hotel 
rates  during  convention  week.  Mr.  Frank  Stiles,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  recently  stated  that  he  was  confident  there 
would  be  more  ladies  present  at  Old  Point  than  at  any  previ¬ 
ous  convention. 

*  ■*  * 

From  St.  Louis  comes  the  glad  tidings  that  the  delegation 
from  that  vicinity  will  be  large  enough  to  justify  a  special 
sleeper.  The  party  will  leave  St.  Louis  Saturday,  Feb.  9,  at 
8:06  p.  m.,  going  via  Cincinnati  and  thence  over  the  famous 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway.  Pilgrims  to  Old  Point  coming 


from  points  beyond  St.  Louis  will  be  welcomed  cordially.  The 
more  the  merrier,  is  always  true  of  brickmakers,  and  especially 

so  when  going  to  or  coming  from  our  annual  conventions. 

* *  *  * 

Indiana  will  be  represented  at  Old  Point  by  a  larger  Hoosier 
delegation  than  has  attended  any  previous  meeting.  Our 
brickmakers  are  prosperous  and  progressive;  there  is  a  busy 
year  ahead  of  them,  and  they  know  that  it  is  wise  to  prepare 
for  it  by  a  little  timely  rest  and  by  investigating  the  up-to-date 
improvements  which  are  sure  to  be  exploited  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  If  you  want  to  know  what  is  what,  the  lobby  talks 
will  tell  you. 

■fi  ❖  * 

Southern  brickmakers  who  desired  to  attend  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions  have  of  late  years  hesitated  to  do  so  for  fear  of  en¬ 
dangering  their  health  by  braving  the  severe  winter  weather 
that  they  were  likely  to  encounter  at  Detroit,  Columbus  and 
Pittsburg  and  other  Northern  points.  This  year  it  is  differ¬ 
ent;  they  can  come  to  Old  Point  with  perfect  safety.  Hence, 
there  ought  to  be  a  larger  attendance  from  the  South  than  at 
any  convention  since  that  at  Washington. 

*  *  * 

When  one  can  combine  business  with  pleasure,  he  is  not  wise 
who  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  The  convention 
at  Old  Point  affords  opportunity  for  brickmakers  to  brighten 
up  on  all  trade  matters  and  mix  a  little  of  the  sweets  of  good- 
fellowship  with  the  bitter  of  trade  worries  and  business  cares. 
So,  we  say,  clayworkers,  be  wise.  Get  away  from  the  daily 
grind  for  a  short  time,  meet  with  your  fellows  on  social 
grounds.  It  will  broaden  your  views  and,  maybe,  lengthen 
your  days  of  usefulness. 

❖  *  * 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  William 
H.  Alsip,  of  Chicago,  an  account  of  whose  demise  appears  on 
another  page.  Mr.  Alsip  was  a  man  of  exceptional  talents  and 
genial  personality  that  won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  brickmaker,  and  though  comparatively 
a  young  man,  had  achieved  distinction  in  that  industry.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  since  1894,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  members  his  best  thought  and  kindliest  attention. 
He  will  be  missed  from  our  councils  and  from  our  social 
gatherings. 


A  FORECAST  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


The  Clay-Worker  cannot  afford  to  be  behind  other  great 
magazines  in  the  writing  up  of  the  twentieth  century,  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  in  advance  what  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  and  to  do  than  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  century 
to  record  what  it  has  been  and  done;  besides,  neither  the 
editor  nor  many  of  its  readers  will  likely  be  here  then.  In  the 
forecast  it  is  easy  enough  to  assume  a  line  of  possibilities  and 
to  mark  it  out,  but  it  will  be  a  world  of  trouble  to  condense 
into  a  magazine  article  a  hundred  years  hence  even  the  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  century  gone,  that  will  have  to  be 
tinged  with  a  record  of  facts,  while  this  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
conjectures. 

The  Clay-Worker  is  too  wise  in  its  generation  to  attempt  to 
forcast  what  is  to  be  developed  in  the  period  upon  which  we 
are  entering,  which  for  convenience  we  arbitrarily  divide  the 
upward  movement  by  centuries.  Only  one  thing  is  certain, 
every  advance  will  be  a  real  outgrowth  of  former  develop¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  things  that  are  to  be  will  be  the  logical 
sequences  of  things  that  are  now  as  these  are  of  things  that 
were  before  them.  The  discoveries  of  Edison  were  only  an 
expansion  of  the  discoveries  of  Morse,  as  his  discoveries  were 
the  further  application  of  the  discoveries  of  Franklin  and 
others.  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  all  the  forces  of  elec¬ 
tricity  are  made  known  and  utilized,  but  who  shall  say  what 
next  or  where  the  end  shall  be?  One  is  half  inclined  to  be 
skeptical  when  some  enthusiast  pictures  the  navigation  of  the 
air  by  some  yet  undiscovered  appliances  yet,  lest  some  sur- 
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vivor  at  the  end  of  the  century  quotes  the  editor  to  his  dis¬ 
paragement,  he  dares  not  put  himself  on  record  as  a  disbe¬ 
liever.  There  were  scoffers,  no  doubt,  in  the  days  of  Nahum 
the  prophet,  who  laughed  at  the  good  old  man  when  he  caught 
a  view  of  Indianapolis  and  her  suburbs,  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
and  the  like  with  the  overland  din  of  steam  cars,  electric  cars 
and  automobiles,  and  said,  “The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the 
streets;  they  shall  jostle  one  against  another  in  the  broad 
way;  they  shall  seem  like  torches;  they  shall  run  like  light¬ 
ning.”  The  Clay-Worker  does  not  intend  to  be  laughed  at  now 
by  predicting  a  future  not  now  believable,  nor  to  be  scorned 
when  the  improbable  of  to-day  shall  have  become  the  actual  of 
to-morrow.  It,  therefore,  ventures  only  this  prediction:  The 
twentieth  century  will  build  upon  the  nineteenth  and  all  pre¬ 
ceding  centuries  as  the  nineteenth  built  upon  the  eighteenth 
and  the  centuries  that  have  made  its  achievements  possible. 
Every  successive  generation  will  build  higher  and  better  upon 
the  works  of  the  preceding  generation,  not  in  material  things 
only,  but  in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  and  the  religious 
worlds  as  well.  That  divine  law  which  differentiates  man 
from  the  lower  animals  in  making  him  a  worker  will  be  more 
generally  and  more  cheerfully  observed  as  the  nobleness  of  the 
distinction  is  better  understood  and  the  world  will  become  a 
world  of  willing  workers.  By  the  aid  of  improved  machinery 
physical  comforts  will  be  multiplied  with  no  diminution  of 
labor;  more  time  will  be  available  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  and  a  higher  and  better  conception  of  religion  will 
tend  to  the  general  diffusion  of  that  true  religion  which  con¬ 
sists  in  personal  purity  and  in  doing  good.  Under  benign  in¬ 
spiration  the  chasm  between  classes  will  gradually  and  rapidly 
narrow  until  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of 
God  will  be  universally  recognized. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  The  Clay-Worker  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  this  will  be  reached  in  the  twentieth  century,  but 
rapid  and  long  strides  toward  it  will  be  made,  because  it  will 
heroically  take  up  the  unfinished  burden  bequeathed  to  it  by 
the  century  that  has  just  departed,  to  leave  the  unfinished 
work  to  the  centuries  to  come,  when  it  shall  have  contributed 
its  share  to  the  world’s  advancements. 


TAKE  YOUR  PARTNER  WITH  YOU. 


Take  your  partner  with  you  to  the  convention.  Your  silent 
partner  we  mean.  She  deserves  a  vacation  as  much,  perhaps 
more,  than  you  do  yourself.  Tis  said  two  can  travel  as  cheap 
as  one,  which  is  true  in  some  instances,  at  least,  but  even  if 
her  going  should  add  some  to  the  expense  account,  what  is  the 
odds?  By  the  end  of  the  century  none  of  us  will  care  for  that. 
It  is  the  present  that  concerns  us  chiefly.  Plan  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  trip  now;  don’t  put  it  off  for  a  trip  to  Buffalo  next  sum¬ 
mer.  You  may  be  too  busy  to  leave  home  then.  Indeed,  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  will  be  too  busy.  Take  your  trip 
now,  when  you  can  spare  the  time,  and  when  it  will  do  you  the 
most  good,  and  take  your  partner  with  you. 


WHY  WE  ARE  BUSY  AND  PROSPEROUS. 


A  remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  the  decade  ending  with  the  calendar  year  1900. 
The  figures  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  im¬ 
ports,  which  in  1890  were  $823,397,726,  were  in  1900  $829,052,- 
116,  an  increase  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  decade;  while 
the  exports,  which  in  1890  were  $857,502,548,  were  in  1900 
$1,478,050,854,  an  increase  of  72.4  per  cent.  In  1890,  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  was  $5,654,390;  in  1900,  it  was  $648,- 
998,738. 

The  careless  or  thoughtless  brickmaker  may  say:  “That’s  of 
no  consequence  to  me;  I  can’t  export  brick.  The  figures  are 
big,  but  it  matters  little  to  me.”  Not  so.  The  success  of  our 
manufacturers  means  the  enlarging  of  factories,  the  building 


of  homes  and  stone  houses.  In  other  words,  increased  demand 
for  brick,  provided  the  brickmaker  will  see  to  it  that  these 
homes  and  storehouses  are  built  of  brick,  as  they  should  be. 
He  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  builder 
that  brick's  the  thing. 


THE  FLOW  OF  GOLD. 

In  the  Sarbonne,  in  Paris,  the  great  University  of  France, 
there  is  a  picture  representing  the  “River  of  Gold,”  typifying 
the  gold  of  knowledge  which  flows  into  the  great  “River  of 
Life.” 

Flowing  through  Hampton  Roads  past  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  by  Norfolk  and  thence  out  through  the  Chesapeake  Bay  into 
the  sea,  is  another  great  river  of  gold — the  gold  of  the  vast  in¬ 
dustrial  products  of  the  United  States.  The  estuary  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  world, 
so  ’tis  little  wonder  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  industrial  out¬ 
lets  of  this  country.  From  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
and  other  great  feeders  tributary  to  this  section  are  brought 
grain,  cotton,  coal  and  manufactured  products  to  be  shipped  to 
foreign  ports.  Through  this  and  like  channels,  we  are  feeding 
the  world,  sending  them  our  food  products  and  manufactures. 
This  is  our  trade  tide  at  flow.  As  great  as  it  is,  the  ebb  tide  is 
greater,  bringing  to  us  in  return  a  real  “flow  of  gold.”  Wit¬ 
ness  the  clearing  house  reports. 

It  is  true  that  so  far  as  this  relates  to  clay  products  direct, 
it  means  little.  On  the  other  hand,  it  means  great  prosperity 
to  the  producers  in  general,  and  out  of  that  prosperity  comes 
great  benefits  to  the  clayworker.  Thus  it  is  well  that  we  are 
to  have  a  convention  at  Old  Point.  Our  former  meetings  have 
always  been  held  in  some  great  cosmopolitan  city.  They  have 
had  a  certain  monotony  of  interest,  since  one  great  city  in  this 
country  differs  but  little  from  any  other,  but  with  the  coming 
national  gathering  it  is  different,  for  while  the  towns  and 
cities  surrounding  Old  Point  Comfort  are  in  themselves  more 
or  less  interesting,  they  are  vastly  so  in  their  relation  to  the 
commerce  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  meeting  at  Old  Point,  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  not  only  brings  the 
brickmakers  of  America  into  a  section  of  great  historical  in¬ 
terest,  but  one  which,  at  this  time,  bears  a  most  important  re¬ 
lation  to  commerce  and  business.  Located,  as  many  of  us  are, 
in  sections  removed  from  such  arteries  of  commerce,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  realize  what  we  are  doing,  as  a  nation,  in  the 
way  of  feeding  and  supplying  the  world  at  large.  Sitting  on 
the  porches  of  the  hotels  at  Old  Point,  where  we  can  witness 
the  immense  outgo  and  income  of  ocean  commerce,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  our  importance  as  a  world  power. 
It  will  afford  an  object  lesson,  as  it  were,  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States. 


1901  CALENDARS. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  of  the  new  century  is  ushered  in  with 
a  fine  assortment  of  new  calendars  of  all  sizes,  and  pretty  much 
all  colors.  The  first  and  the  largest  to  reach  The  Clay-Worker 
sanctum  is  a  handsome  poster  bearing  the  name  or  the  Marion 
Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion.  O.  A  map  of  North  and  South 
America  is  shown,  or  rather  such  portions  as  are  not  obscured 
by  the  calendar  pad,  just  above  which  are  two  Marion  steam 
shovels  industriously  digging  the  Nicaragua  canal.  It  is  a 
very  timely  hit  and  makes  a  telling  ad.  for  the  Marion  steam 
shovels. 

IN  MARKED  contrast  with  the  calendar  just  mentioned,  is 
one  which  comes  from  far-away  New  Orleans,  and  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  Salem  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.  Upon  it  youth  and 
old  age  are  depicted  charmingly  in  poster  size,  but  the  calen¬ 
dar  pad  is  small,  very  small  compared  with  the  picture. 

ONE  OF  THE  ODDEST  and  at  the  same  time  the  prettiest 
of  the  new  crop  of  calendars  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Canton 
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and  Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0.,  and  consists  of  four  sheets, 
each  containing  a  lithograph  Indian  head,  with  feathers  and 
war  paint  galore.  That  this  calendar  is  attractive  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  callers  have  tried  to  carry  it  off. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  calendars  we  have  received  from  a 
utilitarian  standpoint  bears  the  name  of  Elder  &  Dunlap, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  likewise  cuts  of  their  well-known  per¬ 
fect  screen  and  a  brief  narrative  as  to  what  it  Is  and  what  it 
will  do.  With  this  calendar  the  date  pad  is  the  conspicuous 
feature,  and  this,  we  believe,  is  as  it  should  be. 

MESSRS.  C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  of  Indianapolis,  have  fa¬ 
vored  us  with  a  calendar  which  is  about  equally  divided — half 
picture  and  half  calendar,  and  both  features  are  excellently 
executed.  Their  supply  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  until  it  is 
they  will  continue  to  send  them  to  any  friend  or  patron  who 
may  ask  for  it. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  the  New  York  Brick  &  Paving  Co., 
manufacturers  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
calendar  which  is  especially  attractive  because  it  depicts  a 
very  humorous  scene,  in  which  a  discomforted  baby  is  crying 
over  the  loss  of  a  supper,  which  is  being  devoured  by  young 
Daschunds.  The  scene  is  executed  in  water  colors  and  is  so 
attractive  that  the  calendar  is  sure  to  be  preserved  by  those 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  one. 

A  VERY  APPROPRIATE  calendar  of  special  design  comes 
from  the  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis.  The  picture  part 
of  it  is  a  photograph  of  a  clay  model  and  delineates  an  ancient 
guardsman  with  his  battle-axe  and  shield.  Upon  the  latter  is 
engraved  the  word  “Security,’'  which,  we  presume,  is  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  who  puts  his  faith  in  terra  cotta  is  secure  from 
the  danger  of  conflagration,  at  least. 

A  FINE,  LARGE  CALENDAR  comes  from  the  Standard 
Brick  Co.,  of  Berlin,  Conn.  A  lovely  pastoral  scene  is  beauti¬ 
fully  executed;  the  color  work  is  so  true  to  nature  that  look¬ 
ing  upon  it  one’s  heart  longs  for  a  day  among  green  fields  and 
running  brooks.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  pretty  picture 
should  be  subject  to  the  dust  and  grime  of  workshops,  and,  be 
it  known.  The  Clay-Worker  sanctum  is  a  workshop. 

THE  FIRST  AVENUE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  Evansville,  Ind., 
have  remembered  us,  too.  Their  offering  pictures  two  sweet 
little  girlies  and  a  bunch  of  spring  violets — a  charming  combi¬ 
nation. 

THE  BROCKWAY  BRICK  CO.,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
uses  the  same  design  as  in  former  years,  which  includes  a  pho. 
tograph  of  the  founder  of  the  company,  Mr.  Edwin  Brockway, 
and  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  their  extensive  brick  works  on  the 
Hudson,  attached  to  which  is  an  unusually  large  calendar  pad, 
one  that  will  be  particularly  acceptable  in  factories,  as  the 
dates  may  be  discerned  from  afar  off. 

THE  DAINTIEST  OFFERING  of  the  season  is  that  received 
from  A.  M.  &  W.  H.  Wiles  Co.,  manufacturers  of  brick  machin¬ 
ery,  molds,  etc.,  at  Grassy  Point,  N.  Y.  Upon  a  bright  red  card 
board,  and  within  a  golden  frame,  is  the  picture  of  an  aged 
couple  reading  a  letter  from  some  absent  one.  The  effect  is 
so  pleasing  that  it  is  safe  to  say  few,  if  any,  of  them  but  will 
be  carried  to  the  homes  of  those  receiving  them. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Patterson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
manufacturers  of  pottery  and  brickyard  machinery,  East  Liv¬ 
erpool,  O.,  for  a  very  useful  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  handy 
little  dating  stamp.  It  is  very  useful,  and  therefore  a  very 
pleasant  reminder  of  their  good-will. 

In  Mr.  James  W.  Hensley’s  ad.  on  page  3,  of  this  issue,  the 
types  make  him  say,  “Send  for  new  1900  catalogue.”  It  should 
have  read  “new  1901  catalogue,”  and  those  who  want  any¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  soft  mud  brick  machinery  or  brickyard 
supplies  will  do  well  to  comply  with  the  injunction  and  send 
for  a  copy,  for  he  has  out  a  new  catalogue,  and  a  very  hand¬ 
some  one,  too. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO.,  Wellington,  Ohio,  have 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their  new  1901  catalogue.  It  is  an 
attractive  book  of  fifty  odd  pages  devoted  to  their  Monarch  and 
Quaker  soft  clay  brick  machines  and  brickyard  supplies.  The 
first  of  its  illustrations  is  a  handsome  cut  of  their  new  “Big 
No.  6”  Monarch,  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud,  for  it  is 
really  a  picture  of  strength  and  simplicity.  The  Quaker  is 
equally  well  illustrated,  and,  from  the  list  of  users  given  in  the 
catalogue,  it  evidently  continues  a  favorite  with  many  suc¬ 
cessful  brickmakers  in  all  parts  of  the-  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  catalogue  also  contains  illustrations  of  the  Clay 
Disintegrators,  a  new  Brick  Bat  Grinder,  and  improved  Sand 
Dryer,  and  a  full  line  of  Brick  Barrows,  Molds  for  machine  and 
hand  use,  Clay  Carts,  Pug  Mills  and  all  manner  of  brickyard 
supplies.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will 
write  them  for  it,  mentioning  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ILLINOIS  SUPPLY  &  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  are  out  with  a  new  catalogue  of  Grath  brickyard  special¬ 
ties,  including  Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery,  Brick  Grinding 
Machinery,  Hand  Power  Presses.  Slack  Coal  Gas  and  Coking 
Furnaces  for  Kilns  and  Boilers,  Up-draft  Kilns,  Down-draft 
Kilns  and  Continuous  Kilns.  The  book  contains  a  deal  of 
valuable  information  of  a  practical  sort,  also  a  number  of  tes¬ 
timonials  from  those  who  are  using  Grath  appliances,  A  copy 
of  the  catalogue  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  have  issued  a  pretty  little  catalogue  with  the  re¬ 
markable  title,  “Catalogo  Illustrado,”  the  text  of  which  is  all 
Greek  to  us,  being  printed  in  Spanish.  The  illustrations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  quite  familiar,  including  cuts  of  the  well-known  Mar¬ 
tin  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines,  Yard  Appliances,  Represses,  etc. 
We  presume  it  is  intended  for  circulation  among  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  to  whom  it  will 
prove  interesting  and  instructive. 

HENDRICKS’  DIRECTORY  FOR  1901  has  been  received.  It 
is  a  large  book  of  nearly  1,200  pages,  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt 
title.  It  is  a  complete  directory  of  the  construction  industries 
of  the  country,  and  contains  over  350,000  names,  addresses  and 
business  classifications,  with  full  lists  of  the  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  everything  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
material,  machinery  and  apparatus  used  in  these  vast  indus¬ 
tries,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  manufactured  article,  and 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  To  those  who  want  to  do 
any  considerable  amount  of  circularizing,  mailing  of  cata¬ 
logues,  etc.,  it  is  well  nigh  invaluable.  Price  by  mail,  carriage 
free,  $5.00.  Supplied  by  The  Clay-Worker. 


A  REMARKABLE  RECORD. 

O.  T.  Denison,  president  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  writes  that  they  are  extremely  busy.  Their  fires  have 
not  been  out  in  nearly  four  years — since  March,  1897.  Their 
stock  is  low  and  prospects  for  early  spring  sales  very  good 
indeed. 


WANTS  TILE  MACHINERY. 

George  Weifenbach,  Calle  Degollado  No.  21,  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  writes  that  he  proposes  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  encaustic  tiling,  and  is  in  the  market  for  machinery  and  ap¬ 
pliances  for  use  in  that  connection. 


WANTS  A  NEW  CRUSHER. 

W.  G.  Wheatcroft,  Graysville,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  a  clay  crusher  with  a  capacity  of  15,000  to  25,000 
brick  per  day.  He  will  be  pleased  to  have  manufacturers  quote 
prices,  and  says  that  no  second-hand  men  need  apply. 

WANTS  THE  BEST  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Williams,  309  Goundry  street,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  wants  to  buy  the  best  brick  machine  on 
the  market,  and  will  be  grateful  for  information  that  will 
enable  him  to  determine  the  matter  to  his  satisfaction. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  POTTERS. 


The  most  extensive  improvements  that  have  been  made  to  a 
sewer  pipe  works  in  this  section  for  many  years  has  been 
planned  to  be  made  at  plant  No.  3,  of  the  American  Clay  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company.  The  estimated  cost  of  all  these  changes 
has  been  placed  at  $75,000,  but  before  the  plant  Is  placed  in  full 
operation  again  this  figure  may  be  exceeded.  The  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  be  made  have  been  given  out  by  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Anderson,  district  superintendent  for  this  company.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  a  number  of  plants  under  his  control  in  the  up¬ 
per  Ohio  valley,  and  during  the  past  few  months  many  changes 
have  been  made  at  these.  The  increasing  of  the  capacity  of 
plant  No.  3  will  prove  to  be  a  good  thing  for  this  city.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  at  least  seventy-five  families  to  a  portion  of  the 
city  that  is  not  very  densely  populated  is  something  that  most 
any  town  could  well  boast  of. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  erection  of  ten  new  kilns,  the 
largest  that  are  now  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
These  kilns  will  be  36  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  will  be  erected 
on  the  ground  between  the  south  end  of  the  plant  and  the 
Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  railroad.  The  material  that  will  be  used 
in  this  improvement  is  now  on  the  ground,  and  the  work  of 
erecting  the  kilns  is  scheduled  to  start  not  later  than  March  T. 
The  erection  of  these  kilns  will  more  than  double  the  present 
capacity  of  the  works.  A  new  steam  plant  is  to  be  installed, 
and  this  will  be  costly.  This  means  that  new  boilers  and  en¬ 
gines  will  be  installed,  which  will  be  of  the  latest  design.  Be¬ 
sides  the  above  the  company  will  install  a  new  pulverizing 
plant.  There  will  be  four  mills,  the  capacity  of  which  will  be 
double  that  of  the  mills  now  being  used.  The  drying  capacity 
is  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  installation  of  new  steam  pipes. 
Improved  presses  are  to  be  used  and  other  changes  thought  of, 
but  upon  which  no  definite  decision  has  been  reached,  may  be 
made  at  the  works  before  all  the  above  mentioned  changes 
have  been  completed.  When  all  this  work  is  finished  plant  No. 
3  of  this  company  will  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 

This  company  also  proposes  to  erect  a  hotel  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  $3,500,  at  the  corner  of  Maple  and  Virginia  avenues. 
It  will  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  employes.  The  building 
will  be  a  frame  structure  and  its  erection  will  be  commenced  in 
March.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  in  height  and  will  be 
modern  in  every  particular.  This  building  will  be  quite  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  city,  as  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  this  section. 

In  the  future  there  will  be  no  fire  brick  made  at  this  plant. 
The  machinery  used  at  this  works  for  the  making  of  brick  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Walker  works,  or  plant  No.  5.  Over 
twenty-five  thousand  brick  are  being  made  at  this  works  daily, 
which  is  the  largest  brick  capacity  of  any  plant  in  the  upper 
Ohio  valley.  It  is  well  to  state  here  that  the  Walker  works  is 
also  to  be  overhauled  and  improved  generally.  Its  capacity  has 
been  almost  doubled  within  the  past  six  months,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  there  will  be  three  new  kilns  built  there  soon. 

All  the  plants  of  the  American  Clay  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Toronto,  are  being  operated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jefferson  plant.  This  may  resume  soon,  put  no  statement 
has  been  made  to  this  effect. 

All  the  brick  plants  located  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  Hancock 
county,  West  Virginia,  are  running  full  time,  and  the  large  or¬ 
ders  that  are  now  on  the  books  prove  that  the  various  plants 
are  good  for  a  steady  run.  As  there  will  be  much  street  paving 
done  about  this  section  during  the  next  summer,  all  the  bricks 
that  will  be  used  will  be  made  at  the  Kenilworth  factory. 

As  to  the  pottery  industry,  every  plant  in  this  section  is  so 
rushed  with  orders  that  it  is  impossible  for  their  owners  to 
keep  up  with  the  trade.  Not  one  piece  of  ware  that  is  being 
made  now  is  placed  in  the  stock  rooms.  It  is  taken  from  the 
kilns  to  the  finishing  departments,  and  from  there  it  is  taken 
direct  to  the  packers.  It  is  wonderful  the  way  ware  is  being 
shipped  from  this  place  at  present. 

A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Laughlin  Pottery 
Company  for  the  erection  of  a  china  pottery.  This  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  eight  kilns  and  will  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $100,000.  An  addition  of  six  kilns  is  now  being  made 
to  this  pottery,  but  the  company,  it  seems,  will  enter  the  china 
market  in  opposition  to  the  Buckeye  China  Company. 

Additions  of  from  one  to  four  kilns  are  being  made  to  other 
potteries  in  this  section  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  all  of  this  is  on 


account  of  the  increasing  trade  in  this  line,  which  is  the  largest 
ever  experienced  by  Liverpool  potters.  ZIM. 

East  Liverpool.  O. 


There  Will  be  Many  There. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  check  for  another  year’s  subscription. 
Business  has  been  a  little  slow  here  the  past  year,  but  I  have 
had  enough  to  take  me  to  Old  Point  Comfort  next  month. 
Hoping  to  see  all  my  old  friends  there,  I  remain  yours  respect¬ 
fully,  GEORGE  T.  DICKOVER. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Jan.  12.  1901. 


RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  THE 
OLD  POINT  COMFORT  MEETING  FEB.  11  TO  16. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Big  Four  Route  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway  to  run  a  special  sleeper  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  delegates  to  the  Old  Point  Comfort 
meeting  from  the  West  and  Southwest,  leaving  St.  Louis  on 
the  Big  Four  Route  at  8:06  p.  m.  Saturday,  February  9,  and 
arriving  at  Old  Point  Comfort  at  11:40  Monday,  February  11. 
Berths  in  the  car  can  be  secured  by  sending  your  name  and 
the  amount  of  space  that  you  will  want  to  the  undersigned. 

This  car  will  run  through  via  Cincinnati  and  Richmond,  but 
if  any  delegates  would  rather  go  via  Washington  and  boat 
down  the  Potomac  river  from  Washington  to  Old  Point,  we 
can  arrange  to  send  them  that  way,  and  they  can  go  with  the 
party  in  the  special  car  as  far  as  Gordonsville,  Va.,  and  take 
another  sleeper  on  the  same  train  from  there  to  Washington. 
The  fare  for  the  going  trip,  either  via  Washington  or  Rich¬ 
mond,  will  be  $22.72,  and  the  rate  for  the  return  trip  one-third 
of  that  amount.  The  sleeping  car  rate  is  $5.50  from  St.  Louis 
to  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  $5.00  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington. 
You  can  leave  Old  Point  Comfort  as  late  as  February  26.  Re¬ 
turning,  those  who  go  via  Washington  can  stop  off  there  on 
the  return  trip  for  ten  days.  Send  in  your  name  early,  so  that 
we  will  know  how  many  to  provide  for  on  the  dining  car  and 
sleeper.  T.  P.  PLUMRIDGE, 


1112  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis. 
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A  WHOOP  FOR  OLD  POINT  COMFORT.  _ 


Hold  yer  head  up,  Uncle  Silas;  take  the  crick  out  of  your  back; 
Brace  your  chest  and  clear  yer  forhead,  drop  yer  woes  and  take  a 
snack; 

Leave  yer  list  of  bills  that’s  owin’  and  the  list  of  bills  that’s  due; 
Drop  yer  worrying;  fer  the  future,  wipe  yer  eyes  and  take  a  view. 
Ain’t  yer  glad  to  say  yer  livin’,  gittin’  three  square  meals  a  day? 
Ain’t  yer  glad  the  old  hoss  Progress  pulls  yer  stiddy  on  yer  way? 
Ain’t  yer  glad  the  winter’s  going,  with  its  readin’  and  its  rides? 
Ain’t  yer  glad  the  summer’s  cornin’  on,  with  joyous  giant  strides? 
See  ’er  cornin’;  ain’t  she  humpin’?  Up  and  speed  her  on  the  way. 
Whoop  ’er  on  at  Old  Point  Comfort  with  the  great  N.  !B.  M.  A. 

What’s  the  use  of  toeing  skeery  ’bout  'the  profit  and  the  loss, 

If  ye  never  swap  or  sell  him,  ain’t  ye  bound  to  lose  yer  hoss? 

Ain’t  it  jest  by  'swappin-  over  everything  ye’ve  got  remains? 

Ef  it  want  fer  give  and  takin’,  man  alive,  yer’d  lose  your  brains. 
Get  yer  nose  out  of  that  ledger,  give  that  bankrupt  list  the  fire; 
Fling  that  plan  for  shortenin’  output,  let  yer  ow’n  and  owed  per¬ 
spire. 

Give  yerself  a  swell  vacation— give  yer  old  tired  nut  a  rest — 

Take  the  hose  and  squirt  the  cobwebs  off  your  sky,  and  fix  yer  vest. 
There’s  a  tank  of  fun  needs  tappin’,  and  it  lays  for  you  in  wait 
With  the  'boys  at  Olid  Point  Comfort,  in  the  Old  Dominion  State. 

Git  yer  grip  packed,  Uncle  iSilas,  swap  that  frozen  gloom  fer 
smokes; 

Change  yer  face  and  buy  a  joke  book  and  be  ready  for  the  mokes. 
When  yer  reach  the  Old  Dominion,  ye’ll  be  wonderin’  how  on  earth 
Ye  could  live  so  long  near  neighbors,  yet  a  stranger  to  real  mirth. 
Ye  will  meet  at  Old  Point  Comfort  men  who’ll  make  ye  proud  to  be 
’Live  and  liven’  and  a  pluggin’  and  a  lamin’,  don’t  yer  see? 

Fer  ye’ll  learn  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  ef  yer  head  it  ain’t  a  ham, 
That  its  ceasin’  learnin’  somethin’  makes  the  man  a  useless  clam. 
And  the  price  yer  pay  for  car  fares  and  yer  room  rent  and  yer 
chuck, 

Will  bear  fruit  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  it’s  bound  to  change 
yer  luck; 

So  grab  yer  grip  and  hustle— meet  yer  good  times  on  the  way— 

Free  yer  soul  at  Old  Point  Comfort  with  the  great  N.  B.  M.  A. 

—THE  MUDLARK. 


TO  THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY. 


Oh,  the  Purington  turkey! 

The  finest  in  town; 

Its  multiplication 
Will  bring  great  renown. 

The  Purington  Company — 
Long  may  it  live 
And  prove  “  'tis  more  blessed 
To  give  than  receive.” 
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The  Purington  officials, 

From  President  down, 

Are  the  truest  and  best 
In  all  the  world  round. 

To  the  Purington  employers, 

For  generous  law, 

The  Purington  employes 
Give  a  ‘‘Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  ” 

Since  the  Purington  brick 
Are  so  much  in  our  hand, 

We  will  make  them  the  best 
To  be  found  in  the  land. 

May  the  Purington  plant — 

So  grand  in  proportion — 

,  Long  carry  the  banner 

For  work  and  commotion! 

But  the  Purington  turkey, 

So  juicy  and  tender, 

Will  cause  many  a  “God  bless  you” 

To  follow  the  sender. 

—A  RECIPIENT. 

Dec.  25,  1900. 

As  a  Christmas  offering  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  gave  each  of  its  army  of  employes  a  turkey.  That  the  gift  was 
appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the  foregoing,  also  that  an  unsuspected  poet 
is  lurking  in  the  ranks  of  the  employed. 


Index  to  Advertisements  on  Front  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FOR  SALE— Three  Letter  “A”  Martin  Brick 
Machines  as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing 
particulars  kindly  address 

ROCHESTER  GERMAN  BRICK  & 
1-1-c  TILE  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  good  burner  and  also  a  good 
setter  on  a  stiff  mud  brick  plant.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  required. 

Address  BRODER  KETELSEN, 
1-1-c  Humphrey,  Neb. 


WANTED— An  Eastern  concern  about  to  start 
in  the  white  glazed  tile  business  wants  the 
advice  of  a  practical  man.  May  employ  the 
party  if  suitable.  None  but  such  as  have 
worked  in  the  tile  business  and  have  practical 
knowledge  of  all  the  departments  need  apply. 
1-1-d  Address  TILE,  care  Clayworker. 


Books  for  Briekmakers. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Gritfen .  $5  00 

“BRICKH  * KERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRI  KHAK1NG  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OP  CLAYS.”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,,”  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T-  A-  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis*  Ind. 
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You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years. 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  41  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

15-9  Park  Building. 


etter  Brick 

ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 


RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


LAST  DAY,  AS  WELL  as  the  last  year  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  is  at  hand.  What 
changes  there  have  been  in  the  art  of  making 
brick  in  the  past  hundred  years.  That  great 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  to  the 
Egyptians,  straw,  is  a  totally  unknown  quantity  to  the  present 
brickmaker.  Another  essential  has  taken  its  place.  Without 
it  good  brick  cannot  be  made.  It  is  sand.  Yes,  sand  in  the 
brick,  and  the  brickmaker  of  the  year  1900  has  had  to  have 
lots  of  sand  in  his  composition  to  stick  to  his  trade  the  past 
year.  The  man  who  made  brick  a  hundred  years  ago  no  doubt 
made  a  good  brick,  of  its  kind,  but  that  kind  would  not  pass 
muster  with  the  brick  of  to-day  that  will  stand  a  cartload  of 
sand  to  the  thousand. 

— The  Advance — 


In  the  grade  of  brick  was  gradual.  Just  so  the  different  ma¬ 
chines  were  evolved,  as  the  need  of  something  better  was  re¬ 
quired,  it  was  turned  out.  To-day  one  would  say  there  could 
be  no  further  advance  in  the  art  of  making  brick.  As  one 
goes  on  the  yard  of  to-day  and  makes  a  study  of  the  machinery 
and  appliances  in  use,  it  would  seem  that  he  would  be  justified 
in  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  in  any  way. 
Still,  I  would  not  say  that  there  would  not  be  developed  some 
great  advance  in  the  turning  out  power,  but  it  must  have  the 
merit  of  doing  so.  very  cheap. 

— The  Brickmaker — 


Of  a  hundred  years,  so  I  am  told  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  was  considered  a  wonderful  man,  especially 
when  he  burned  a  kiln.  He  had  to  have  a  jug  at  hand  to  put 
courage  in  him.  To-day  the  man  who  thinks  he  must  take  a 
glass,  now  and  then,  is  soon  out  of  a  job.  The  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  men  who  worked  on  the  yards  of  say,  fifty  years 
ago,  was,  to  hear  them  tell  it.  all  out  of  reason.  Probably  it 
was  compared  with  other  work.  The  wise  men  of  the  world 
tell  us  that  the  people  of  to-day  are  getting  weaker  and  wiser. 
If  such  is  the  case,  the  man  who  works  on  the  brickyard  to-day 
must  come  from  a  class  that  the  wise  man  has  not  met.  To-day 
the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  does  for  a  day’s  work  is  out 
of  all  reason.  The  man  of  fifty  years  ago  worked  all  day,  but 
he  did  not  rush.  To-day  everything  pertaining  to  the  making 
of  brick  is  rushed,  the  man  by  the  boss,  and  the  horse  by  the 
man,  in  order  to  get  through. 

— A  Comparison — 

Shows  that  the  man  who  wheeled  brick  in  the  early  days  had 
a  picnic,  so  to  speak.  Just  campare  the  height  of  the  kiln  of 
to-day  with  the  one  of  that  date.  Then  42  to  46  high  was  the 
run  of  the  kilns,  and  years  before  they  were  still  lower.  What 
do  we  find  to-day?  Sixty-four  high,  and  the  wheeler  has  to  get 
them  up.  If  that  is  not  good,  honest  work,  tell  me  what  is? 
To  toss  two  green  brick  up  nearly  twenty  feet  to  put  on  the 
top,  after  having  wheeled  from  5  a.  m.  till  noon,  just  as  fast 
as  one  can  push  the  barrow.  Then  take  the  number  of  thou¬ 
sands  that  are  turned  out  to  a  pit  as  compared  to  the  earlier 
date.  Six  or  eight  thousand  was  considered  a  big  pit.  Now 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  thousand  is  called  for,  and  the  pit 
is  generally  out  not  later  than  10  a.  m.  and  on  some  yards 
from  half  to  an  hour  earlier.  Steam  certainly  makes  a  man 
hustle  at  a  far  livelier  gait  than  a  team  of  horses  or  a  sweep. 
The  man  has  work  to  do,  too,  after  that  job  is  done  which  will 
keep  him  busy  until  3  p.  m.  The  amount  of  work  done  to-day 
would  have  seemed  impossible  to  the  brickmaker  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  still  the  limit  is  not  yet  reached,  for  the  amount 
of  labor  for  the  man  to  accomplish  must  be  such  that  the  boss 
can  make  brick  at  a  few  cents  less  per  thousand,  and  then  sell 
them  at  still  less  in  the  New  York  market. 

— A  Change  in  the  Ranks — - 

Is  continually  going  on.  As  one  drops  out  another  takes  up 
the  burden,  thinking  he  can  make  a  success  where  the  others 
failed,  only  to  struggle  for  a  while,  and  then  he  is  named  as 
one  who  made  brick  in  such  a  yard  in  the  year  blank.  There 
seems  to  be  an  attraction  about  making  brick  that  all  classes 
are  willing  to  try  their  hands  at.  Men  have  in  the  past  given 
up  other  lines  of  business  in  which  they  were  doing  well  to 


make  brick,  thinking  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  short  cut  to  a 
fortune.  The  manufacture  of  brick  along  the  Hudson  has 
been  the  graveyard  of  many  bright  prospects,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  until  time  is  no  more,  simply  because  those  who 
want  a  change  embark  in  it,  and  the  end  soon  comes.  Each 
year  proves  that  brickmaking  is  not  the  business  that  comes 
to  him  who  waits,  as  there  are  many  on  the  waiting  list  for  the 
change  that  they  say  is  sure  to  come. 

— As  a  Money  Maker. — 

As  one  turns  their  thoughts  back  the  names  of  men  who 
were  in  the  trade,  and  were  considered  well-to-do  in  those  days, 
continued  on  until  from  some  cause  they  met  with  reverses. 
It  seems  to  be  a  strange  condition  that  in  a  trade  where,  at 
times,  money  is  made,  and  knowing  so  well,  that  as  night  fol¬ 
lows  day,  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  state  of  business 
will  scarcely  meet  expenses,  that  the  money  made  would  be 
well  taken  care  of.  From  year  to  year  it  grows  worse,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  is  far  more  than  the  consuming,  with  the  result 
that  the  brick  business  as  a  money  maker  is  a  very  uncertain 
means  to  a  fortune. 

— Old  Brickmakers. — 

How  many  of  them  are  there  in  the  business  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  men  who  have  continuously  remained  in  the 
trade?  There  is  but  one  I  can  call  to  mind — Mr.  Denton 
Fowler,  of  Haverstraw.  He  has  made  brick  on  the  yard  owned 
by  him  and  yards  leased  by  him  for  nearly  fifty  years,  prob¬ 
ably  fifty  years  or  more.  To-day  he  is  associated  with  his 
oldest  son,  but  still  a  manufacturer  of  common  brick.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  successful  men  in  the  trade  from  the  financial 
standpoint.  One  would  naturally  think  that  there  would  be  a 
large  number  of  retired  brickmakers.  Probably  there  are.  I 
refer  to  those  that  made  their  pile  and  withdrew  from  tne 
cares  of  brickmaking  and  live  on  their  income.  There  are  but 
two  that  I  can  call  to  mind  who  are  taking  things  easy,  having 
made  their  money  in  brick.  Certainly  the  number  does  not 
make  a  very  good  showing  for  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
brick  business  on  tidewater. 

— The  Coming  Century. — 

Will  the  trade  on  a  whole  be  better?  Will  there  be  steady 
demand  and  likewise  price.  If  we  are  to  take  as  a  criterion 
the  past  few  years  it  will  be  nothing  but  a  struggle  to  make 
ends  meet,  so  that  the  showing  will  be  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  year  1900  certainly  has  been  a  year  long  to  be  remembered 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business.  Those 
who  have  worked  hard  and  waited  long  see  no  brick  prospects 
at  the  present  time.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week  the  ex¬ 
pected  improvement  was  looked  for,  but  by  the  good  will  of  the 
buyer  they  were  allowed  to  raise  the  price  of  brick  slightly.  It 
was  only  by  their  taking  pity  on  the  brickmaker  that  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  year  does  not  show  a  very  low  scale  of  prices. 

—The  New  Year. — 

What  will  the  brickmaker  do?  The  prospects  at  this  time  a 
year  ago  were  very  encouraging.  At  the  present  time  it  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  all.  How  is  this  to  begin  the  year  with.  For  the 
year  1899  there  were  granted  4,977  permits,  the  buildings  to 
cost  $131,308,821.  No  doubt  many  of  those  permits  were  used 
to  build  on.  This  year  there  were  granted  1,969,  to  cost  $57,- 
233,535,  a  difference  in  favor  of  1899  of  3,008  permits.  There 
is  no  one  connected  with  the  trade  who  has  said  or  allowed 
that  such  a  small  percentage  of  permits  would  be  issued  this 
year.  The  last  week  of  1899  there  were  226  permits;  the  last 
week  of  1900,  just  48.  If  the  turn  does  not  come  soon  the 
proposition  that  is  before  the  brickmaker  to  start  molding  on 
the  15th  of  May  might  just  as  well  be  set  to  July  15.  In  1893 
there  were  issued  1,645  permits,  the  panic  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  being  the  cause.  This  year  there  was  no  cause  of  that 
kind,  but  a  boom  in  business  was  in  force.  The  last  presi¬ 
dential  year,  1896,  just  the  same  number  of  permits  were  is¬ 
sued;  1899  started  out  with  a  great  expansion  of  trade,  as  the 
over  4,000  permits  in  the  trade  showed,  and  was  the  largest 
number  that  had  been  given  out.  We  will  have  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience  to  see  what  time  will  bring  forth. 

— The  Market — 

Has  settled  down  to  the  regular  winter  state — enough  on  the 
market  to  spare.  Over  twenty  barges  are  laid  up  and  covered  for 
an  advanced  rate.  The  weather  is  open,  so  that  shipments  can 
be  made  the  length  of  the  Hudson. 

Haverstraw,  $4.75  and  $5.00,  and  $5.25  special. 

Newburgh  Bay,  $4.75  and  $5.00,  and  $5.25  special. 

Up  Rivers,  $4.75  and  $5.00,  and  $5.25  special. 

Hackensack,  $5.00. 

So  it  closes,  and  it  would  be  a  happy  New  Year,  indeed,  if  in 
1901  the  price  would  rule  just  at  that  figure.  There  would  be 
a  happy  lot  of  brickmakers. 

A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 

Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining;— THEY  JUST  SHINE. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  uprig’ht).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 


Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 


With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  Wellington  Mine  Go., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


N  OLD  BRICKYARD  at  Helena,  Mont.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  recently,  entailing  but  a 
small  loss.  The  yard  has  not  been  used  re¬ 
cently.  It  was  established  by  Henry  As- 
mussen  and  S.  T.  Porter,  who  operated  it 
several  years. 

B.  F.  Wasson,  of  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
brickyard,  has  purchased  ten  acres  of 
land  lying  north  of  Evergreen  cemetery, 
which  is  underlaid  with  fine  brick, 
and  will  discontinue  his  old  yard 
and  at  once  begin  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  sheds,  yards  and  water  supply  at  the  new  yard. 
He  has  a  latest  improved  brickmaking  machine  on  the  way 
from  the  East,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  output.  It  is  guaranteed  to  turn  out  20,000 
brick  per  day,  and  this  independent  of  weather  conditions.  Of 
the  big  supply  of  brick  left  at  the  old  yard  not  one  dollar’s 
worth  is  to  be  sold,  as  the  whole  lot  has  been  contracted  for  by 
J.  T.  McChesney  for  the  construction  of  the  new  theater  at 
Everett.  A  promdnent  contractor  of  the  city,  basing  his  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  quantity  of  brick  to  be  used,  placed  the  minimum 
cost  of  the  new  structure  at  $40,000.  Mr.  Wasson  expects  to 
have  his  plant  in  operation  by  January  15.  It  will  cost  about 
$16,000  and  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  10,000,000  brick. 

Dexter  &  iSon,  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  put  in  a  brick  machine  next  spring.  They  have  or¬ 
ders  already  that  will  justify  them  in  burning  a  kiln  of  250,000 
brick.  They  have  purchased  a  large  piece  of  ground  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  and  tiling  in 
the  near  future. 

Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Nixon  sent  a  quantity  of  shale 
found  on  her  farm,  near  North  Yamhill,  Ore.,  to  a  factory  at 
Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah,  where  fine  finishing  brick  are  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  made  into  bricks.  She  sent  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  of  shale,  and  a  few  days  ago  received  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  bricks,  made  from  the  samples  she  sent  to  the 
factory.  Experts  pronounce  them  to  be  first  class  in  quality, 
and  say  they  will  make  a  fine  finishing  brick.  At  present  the 
price  of  such  brick  in  Portland  is  so  high  as  to  prohibit  their 
use.  Mrs.  Nixon  says  a  factory  will  be  built  by  capitalists, 
on  her  farm,  next  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  making  finishing 
bricks,  and  owing  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of  shale,  they 
oan  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  that  will  permit  of  their  general 
use.  In  color  the  brick  are  various  shades  of  terra  cotta,  some 
light  and  some  dark. 

A  new  brickyard  will  soon  be  opened  by  Barker  &  Co.,  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Kern,  Cal.  The  brick  will 
be  hauled  to  Bakersfield  on  tram  cars,  and  a  branch  office  will 
be  established  in  the  latter  city. 

Lyman  Seelye  states  that  he  believes  within  ninety  days  a 
complete  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  tiling  and  ce¬ 
ment  will  be  established  and  in  operation  at  Brennan  Station, 
Whatcom  county,  Washington.  The  railway  station  is  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  great  bed  of  clay  which  covers  over  sixty 
acres  of  ground.  This  bed  of  clay  has  been  practically  sold  by 
agreement  to  Denver  (Col.)  capitalists,  represented  by  Messrs. 
William  S.  Walker  and  Marcus  P.  Wells,  who  inspected  the 
property  last  month  and  who  estimated  that  the  layer  of  clay, 
about  twelve  feet  thick,  covers  at  least  eighty-five  acres  in  an 
unbroken  mass.  The  Denver  capitalists  desired  to  bond  the 
property  for  ninety  days,  but  Mr.  Seelye  declined  to  entertain 
such  a  proposition.  If  the  project  is  carried  out,  as  now 
planned,  a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  floor  tile,  fire 
brick,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fire  brick  and  earthen  ware  will 
be  erected.  The  deposit  has  been  pronounced  of  a  superior 
quality. 

A  “record-breaking”  contract  has  been  let  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  to  the  San  Francisco  Brick  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  of  which  Gray  Bros,  are  the  owners.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contract  the  firm  is  to  furnish  to  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  50,000,000  brick,  to  be  used  in  lining  the  tunnels  of  the 
new  Bay  Shore  road,  to  run  through  the  hills  of  south  San 
Francisco.  To  meet  this  demand,  it  has  been  made  necessary 
to  install  an  almost  entirely  new  plant,  as  the  brickmaking 
machines  now  possessed  by  the  firms  located  in  San  Francisco 
are  not  of  sufficient  capacity.  Heretofore  the  largest  number 
of  brick  turned  out  in  one  day  has  been  30,000.  With  the  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  which  is  now  being  installed  at  the  works  of 
the  San  Francisco  Brick  Company,  125,000  can  be  made  in  one 


day.  The  brick  to  be  used  are  known  as  the  stiff  mud,  wire- 
cut,  variety,  and,  it  is  claimed,  are  far  superior  to  soft  mud.  It 
is  said  that  this  is  the  largest  contract  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick  ever  entered  into  at  one  time,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  world.  It  will  require  fully  a  year  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  building  material  and  to  furnish  the  brick  in  this 
period  of  time  requires  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  works  be 
reached  daily. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Company,  J.  W.  Gourly,  manager,  has 
commenced  burning  brick  at  South  Seattle,  Wash.  This 
suburb  now  has  three  large  brick  and  tile  works. 

C.  A.  Scherlin  has  sold  a  half  interest  in  his  brickyard  busi¬ 
ness  at  South  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  John  Olsen. 

After  a  trial  lasting  eight  days,  the  case  of  Edward  S. 
Lowry,  against  the  Tile,  Mantel  and  Grate  Association  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  has  been  ended  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
San  Francisco.  The  action  is  one  for  damages  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  against  the  defendant  association  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  The  plaintiff  alleged  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  resulting  from  a  refusal  of  one 
of  the  firms  of  the  association  to  sell  him  tile  and  grating.  The 
jury  fixed  the  amount  of  the  damages  at  $u00.  As  the  law — 
the  Shermap  anti-trust  act,  above  mentioned — provides  for  a 
trebling  of  this  verdict,  it  means  $1,500  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  W.  C.  Hill  Co.,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  add  a  continuous 
brick  kiln,  to  cost  $3,500.  It  turns  out  the  finished  brick  at 
one  end  while  the  furnace  is  alive  in  the  other. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  5,  1901.  SUNSET. 


A  BIG  INCREASE. 


In  the  Business  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturing  Company 
— Money  Expended. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Macomb,  is  produc¬ 
ing  increasingly  large  quantities  of  superior  vitrified  and 
glazed-socket  sewer  pipe,  farm  arain  tile,  wall  coping,  etc.,  and 
is  gradually  extending  its  business,  shipments  having  been 
made  during  the  past  year  all  over  the  West. 

The  public  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  this  firm  gath¬ 
ers  money  from  all  quarters  of  America  and  disburses  it  here  in 
McDonough  county,  in  manufacturing  an  extensive  line  of  clay 
goods,  such  as  our  native  clays  are  suitable  for  producing. 

Ever  since  the  Illinois  Manufacturing  Company  acquired 
possession  of  the  east  sewer  pipe  plant  in  May,  1899,  it  has 
been  operated  continuously  to  its  fullest  capacity,  without 
being  shut  down  or  the  men  being  laid  off  for  more  than  a 
very  few  days  for  necessary  alterations  or  repairs. 

The  value  of  this  institution  to  Macomb  and  McDonough 
county,  under  the  present  liberal  and  progressive  management, 
may  be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  company 
has  disbursed  here  in  our  midst  a  total  of  $76,592.92.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  this  large  sum  of  money  was  paid  out  for  labor; 
true,  some  of  it  was  for  coal  and  clay,  but  that  really  means 
labor,  and  all  of  it  was  produced  in  our  home  county. 

Employes  have  learned  to  know  and  respect  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  business,  as  they  have  had  steady  work  and 
regular  pay  from  the  commencement  to  date,  with  practically 
no  lost  time. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Millsom  is  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
plant,  and  a  practical  man  in  the  manufacture  of  these  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hurlbut  is  traveling  salesman,  and  his  efforts  have 
kept  the  plant  humming  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Scott  is  secretary  of  the  company  and  has  charge 
of  the  office  end  of  the  enterprise. 

Christmus,  Mr  Walter  S.  Dickey,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturing  Company,  presented  each  and  every  employe, 

large  and  small,  with  a  fat  turkey.  About  sixty-five  people  were 
thus  remembered. — Macomb  Journal. 


GETS  STUCK  JUST  THE  SAME. 

The  summer  days  are  over, 

The  mosquito’s  hum  is  still, 

Now  the  coal-man  is  the  hummer 
Who  will  stick  you  with  his  bill. 
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Automatic 
Side  Cut  and 
E,nd  Cut 
BricK  Machines 


The  Western  BricK  Co.,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Butterworth,  Gen’l.  Mgr.,  has 
ordered  the  large  size  Chambers  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Machine 
for  its  new  works  at  Danville,  Illinois,  to  make  shale  builders  and 
street  pavers.  After  seeing  the  Side  Cutter  in  practical  operation  it 
took  Mr.  Butterworth  less  than  ten  minutes  to  decide  that  The 
Chambers  Rotary  was  his  machine. 


*  I  *HIS  is  the  Merry  =  Go  =  Round 
^  that  runs  to  the  tune  of  “BricK, 
BricK,  Always  a  BricK.’’ 


It’s  a  Wheel 
On  Wheels. 


A  20th  Century  Rotary  Cutter 
that  can  cut  200  bricKs  per  min= 
ute  easily,  quietly  and  smoothly. 


NO  HAMMER.  NO  BANG.  NO  THUMP 


One  bricR  at  a  time  and  six  at 
revolution. 


CLEAN,  SQUARE  and  of  UNIFORM  THICKNESS 


THOROUGFILY  tested  by  continuous  successful  operation  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  Germany  and  Illinois.  This 
scope  of  territory  embraces  many  different  brickmaking  materials.  The 
Chambers  Cutter  has  received  the  highest  possible  commendation  by 
all  users. 
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Colmesneil,  Tex.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickyard. 


F.  F.  Wehsner  and  W.  A.  Bugh  will  start  a  brickyard  at 
Waushara,  a  small  village  near  Berlin,  Wis. 

The  brick  plant  of  Miles  Mowray,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $300  by  fire  recently. 

The  plant  of  the  Potter’s  Supply  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  0.,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $2,500  by  fire  January  9. 

Henry  Weppler,  formerly  of  Normanby,  Ont.,  has  purchased 
the  brick  plant  of  George  Riechen,  at  Hanover,  Ont. 

James  W.  Douglas,  of  Carmi,  Ill.,  is  contemplating  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  brick  and  tile  factory  at  New  Haven.  Conn. 

The  Bruce  H.  Campbell  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  to 
manufacture  brick  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  Capital  stock,  $30,000. 

The  already  large  plant  of  the  Penn  Buff  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at 
Saylorsburg,  Pa.,  is  to  be  enlarged  to  double  its  present  ca¬ 
pacity. 

William  R,  Maxwell,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  manager  of  the  Max¬ 
well  Brick  Works,  died  at  his  home  January  11,  of  paralysis 
of  the  brain. 

D.  B.  Magness  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  brick  plant  at 
Salem,  111.,  to  C.  E.  Hull,  and  hereafter  the  firm  will  be  known 
as  Draper  &  Hull. 

The  Natchez  (Miss.)  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.  will  make 
a  number  of  improvements  in  their  plant,  bringing  the  capacity 
up  to  40,000  daily. 

A.  J.  Malorkey,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  brick  plant  at  Hites,  a  station  on  the  West  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  near  Pittsburg. 

Messrs.  Ingraham,  Williams,  Kirsten  and  Burkhart  have 
leased  ground  at  South  River,  N.  J.,  on  which  they  will  erect 
a  brick  manufacturing  plant. 

The  death  of  Dennis  J.  Conway,  president  of  Conway  Bros.’ 
Brick  Co.,  occurred  at  his  home  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  December 
24,  brought  on  by  heart  trouble. 

M.  C.  Bridenstine,  proprietor  of  the  Tiffin  (la.)  Tile  Co.,  will 
make  a  number  of  improvements  in  his  plant,  building  new 
kilns  and  putting  in  up-to-date  machinery. 

S.  H.  Chadwick,  of  Dayton,  O.,  writes  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  second-hand  brick  machinery.  He  contemplates 
going  into  the  brick  business  in  the  spring. 

Salisbury,  N.  C..  is  to  have  two  new  brick  manufacturing- 
establishments  in  the  spring.  W.  D.  Watson  will  operate  one, 
while  R.  J.  Foil  will  have  charge  of  the  other. 

O.  H.  Lepper,  Sackets  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  expects 
to  go  into  the  brick  business  in  the  spring,  and  is,  therefore, 
investigating  brick  machinery  and  appliances. 

The  Enterprise  Clay  Co.,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  the  named  changed  to  the  Ogden  Clay  Co.  J.  M.  Har¬ 
ris  is  president  and  W.  E.  Wester  is  secretary. 

E.  S.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Tuckerton  (Pa.)  Brickyard 
Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Merchantville,  Pa.  Mr.  Palmer  was 
50  years  old  and  a  very  successful  business  man. 

A  company,  of  which  W.  D.  Carter  is  the  moving  spirit,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on  which 
they  will  erect  a  brick  plant  of  50,000  daily  capacity. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Gainesville  (Tex.) 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Gainesville  Christmas 
day.  The  plant  will  probably  be  sold,  as  the  other  members 


of  the  company  have  so  much  other  business  to  attend  to  that 
they  cannot  give  the  brick  business  proper  attention. 

F.  P.  Blue  writes  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
stating  that  he  expects  to  engage  in  the  brick  business  at  Mc¬ 
Minnville,  Tenn.,  and  wants  to  get  posted  on  machinery,  etc. 

M.  E.  Shinn,  101  North  Ada  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  writes  that 
he  desires  to  invest  in  a  brickmaking  plant,  and  will  be  glad 
to  correspond  with  parties  who  can  offer  something  attractive. 

A.  J.  Swanson,  the  brick  manufacturer  of  Lindsberg,  Kan., 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  McPherson  county,  and  will 
remove  his  brick  plant  there,  where  there  is  a  fine  deposit  of 
shale. 

B.  A.  Neale,  Mayfield,  Ky.,  writes  that  he  would  like  to 
obtain  the  present  address  of  C.  C.  Frampton,  until  recently 
superintendent  of  the  Diamond  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

The  firm  of  Hill  &  Brown,  brick  manufacturers,  East  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  has  dissolved  partnership,  Mr.  Hill  retiring 
from  the  firm.  The  business  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Brown. 

J.  J.  Busse,  president  of  the  Busse-Heidecker  Steam  Brick¬ 
making  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  at  his  home  in  Central 
Covington,  Ky.  Mr.  Busse  was  73  years  old,  and  leaves  several 
children. 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  fine  face  brick, 
have  recently  booked  an  order  for  600,000  speckled  buff  brick 
for  the  Conservatory  of  Pure  Food  Products  of  the  Natural 
Food  Co.,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Early  the  morning  of  December  21  the  plant  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  was  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss 
of  $10,000.  W.  T.  and  Alfred  Akers,  owners  of  the  plant,  say 
same  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

A  new  brick  company  is  being  organized  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
by  C.  S.  Otjen.  Several  pieces  of  land  are  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  as  soon  as  a  selection  is  made  the  erection  of  an  im¬ 
mense  plant  will  be  commenced. 

The  plant  of  the  Kansas  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  at  Chanute,  has 
been  completed  and  began  operations  December  19.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  are  G.  N.  Lindsay,  president;  E.  E.  Ward, 
secretary,  and  S.  J.  Allen,  superintendent. 

The  McRoy  Clay  Works,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  directors  are  John 
T.  McRoy,  James  M.  Graves  and  E.  M.  Shanks.  This  is  the 
firm  formerly  known  as  the  Brazil  Brick  &  Pipe  Co. 

The  Winchester  (Ky.)  Brick  Works,  which  has  been  idle 
for  some  time,  has  been  leased  by  R.  P.  Scobee.  The  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  daily,  and  Mr.  Scobee  is  making  im¬ 
provements  and  changes  preparatory  to  running  the  plant  full¬ 
handed. 

The  plant  of  the  Favre  Brick  Co.,  at  Pearlington,  Miss.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  an  early  hour  the  morning  of  December  17. 
The  fire  originated  in  the  dry  kiln.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$40,000,  only  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  plant  will  be 
rebuilt  at  once. 

J.  V.  Rose  &  Sons’  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  will  erect 
a  large  building  and  brick  plant  in  an  adjoining  township, 
where  they  own  large  deposits  of  shale  and  clay.  The  plant 
will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  per  day.  One  hundred  men 
will  be  employed. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  vitrified  paving  brick.  Mr.  I.  G.  Poston, 
until  recently  connected  with  the  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veeders- 
burg,  is  at  the  head  of  the  company,  so  that  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  is  assured  at  the  outset.  A  deposit  of  very  fine  shale 

[continued  on  page  70.] 
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A  Perfect  Brick  Machine. 

STPONO,  POWERFUL,  SIMPLE  and  POSITIVE. 

Absolutely  Unbreakable.  Less  Working  Parts  than  any  other  Hachine. 

Without  Repressing  Attachment. 

The  DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE  will  take  the  Clay  or  Shale  as  it  comes  from 
the  bank  or  Dry  Pan  and  automatically  produce  perfect  repressed  brick. 

NO  LAMINATION. 


DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE.  Capacity  40,000  Periect  Repressed  Brick  per  day. 


The  only  machine  in  the  World,  that  will  Automatically  produce  perfect  Re= 
pressed  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  Mfg.  Co., 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


922  Garfield  Bldg,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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has  been  secured.  Mr.  Poston  has  had  the  clay  tested  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  it  makes  a  fine  paving  brick.  Others  interested  in 
the  concern  are  H.  H.  Ristine,  Fred  Hoffman  and  James  M. 
Waugh,  all  of  Crawfordsville. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  issued  to  the  U.  S.  Clay 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Griffin,  Ill.  The  incorporators  are  C.  F.  Hemenway 
and  others,  and  the  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000.  Mr. 
Hemenway  states  that  this  is  simply  a  preliminary  move  to¬ 
ward  the  reorganization  of  the  Griffin  Tile  Works. 

The  Waynesburg  (Pa.)  Brick  &  Tiling  Co.  is  the  name  of  a 
firm  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  As 
the  name  implies,  the  firm  will  manufacture  brick,  both  build¬ 
ing  and  paving,  and  tiling.  A  plant  will- be  erected  which  will 
be  modern  in  every  particular.  John  Huffman  is  at  the  head 
of  the  new  concern. 

Fred  Johnson,  an  employe  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  was  instantly  killed  while  making  re¬ 
pairs  in  a  kiln  crown.  He  had  just  stepped  inside  the  kiln 
when  the  crown  fell  in,  and  he  was  buried  beneath  the  brick. 
This  is  the  first  fatal  accident  that  has  occurred  at  the  Puring¬ 
ton  plant  for  many  years. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Brick  Co.,  formerly  known  as  the 
Reid  Brick  Co.,  will  move  its  plant  from  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  to  a 
location  on  the  Catawba  river,  near  Ft.  Mill,  S.  C.  S.  S.  Mc- 
Ninch  and  T.  B.  Gautier,  of  Gastonia,  are  both  interested  in 
the  plant,  and,  as  one  of  the  gentleman  says,  they  will  soon  be 
making  North  Carolina  brick  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Keller,  the  executive  head  of  the  Ross-Keller  Brick 
Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  that  while  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort  is  a  health  resort,  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  to  insure  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  trip,  ought  to  take  with  them,  each  and 
every  one,  a  box  of  Red  Circle  Pills.  As  Mr  Keller  is  likewise 
the  executive  head  of  the  American  Chemical  Co.,  the  firm  which 
compounds  these  pills,  he  speaks  understandingly. 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  who  owns  two  coal  mines  and  two  sewer 
pipe  factories  at  Deepwater  Mo.,  and  a  sewer  pipe  factory  here, 
says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  gave  each  of  his  400  employes  sub¬ 
stantial  Christmas  remembrances.  The  men  who  shovel  and 
work  with  wheelbarrows  each  received  a  turkey,  or  where 
there  were  men  without  families,  something  equally  substan¬ 
tial.  The  men  in  the  offices  were  given  checks  for  sums  that 
made  their  presents  very  satisfactory. 

In  a  recent  letter  George  O.  Berry,  of  the  firm  of  George  O. 
&  A.  F.  Berry,  Columbus,  Ga.,  writes:  “We  had  more  business 
during  1900  than  we  could  take  care  of,  and  while  we  run  two 
plants,  making  about  70,000  brick  per  day,  we  had  to  turn 
down  orders  for  several  million.  Since  the  1st  of  November 
we  have  been  remodeling  one  of  our  plants,  putting  in  one 
6-track  Standard  dry  kiln,  and  new  boiler  and  engine,  resetting 
engine  and  machines.  I  am  glad  Old  Point  has  been  selected 
as  the  next  meeting  place  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  be  there.” 

Plant  No.  1  of  the  Tempest  Brick  Co.,  at  Manown,  Pa.,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  January  10.  The  fire  started  in  a 
portion  of  the  works  where  there  was  no  fire,  so  it  is  supposed 
the  flames  were  started  by  tramps,  with  whom  they  have  been 
having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  of  late.  Mr.  T.  J.  Evans,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  announces  that  this  plant  will  at  once 
be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  buildings  will  be  fireproof  and  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  manufac¬ 
tories  in  the  Monongahela  Valley.  Plant  No.  2  will  be  enlarged 
to  nearly  double  its  present  capacity. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Brick  Co.  held 
their  annual  meeting  January  7  and  elected  new  officers  for  the 
year,  as  follows:  A.  A.  Laird,  president;  Robert  Wallace,  vice 
president;  James  McClamroch,  treasurer;  G.  A.  Smith,  secre¬ 
tary;  directors,  A.  A.  Laird,  Robert  Wallace,  G.  A.  Smith, 


James  McClamrock,  H.  C.  Sheridan,  John  A.  Ross  and  Frank 
Clark.  The  company  made  the  annual  dividend,  which  was 
quite  large.  It  was  voted  by  the  stockholders  to  at  once  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  plant  by  adding  new  machinery.  A 
new  building  will  be  erected,  and  hereafter  the  company  will 
manufacture  brick  the  year  round. 

The  Phenix  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  dre  sending  out  an¬ 
nouncements  to  the  effect  that  they  have  bought  out  the  enitre 
brick  mold  plant  of  G.  Coldewe  &  Co.  They  say:  “We  have 
secured  their  best  mechanics,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
have  made  all  their  molds.  With  our  new  and  additional  im¬ 
provements,  we  now  have  the  largest  and  most  thoroughly 
equipped  mold  plant  of  the  country.  Promptness  in  filling 
orders  entrusted  to  our  care  and  perfection  in  the  work  itself 
are  our  modest  guarantees  of  good  faith.  A  trial  order  placed 
with  us  now  will  assure  you  of  the  lowest  prices.  Write  us  at 
once  for  quotations,  stating  sizes  and  quantities  desired.” 

Kendall  &  Flick,  office  Washington,  D.  C.,  works  and  mines 
at  Elkton,  Va.,  miners  and  preparers  of  manganese  for  use  by 
the  clayworker  and  in  the  arts,  report  good  business  and  bright 
prospects  for  1901.  They  have  closed  several  contracts  to  run 
through  the  year,  are  putting  in  a  new  mill,  which  will  double 
their  capacity  for  grinding,  etc.  Are  also  opening  some  new 
deposits  of  ore  and  in  every  way  arranging  to  meet  t.he  big 
trade,  which  is  bound  to  come  when  spring  opens.  They  report 
business  from  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  in  Canada, 
Texas,  Colorado,  and  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  They 
are  good  advertisers  and  deserve  the  trade  which  they  get. 

Mr.  Joseph  Elder  has  disposed  of  his  stock  in  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Pressed  Brick  Co.  and  also  in  the  firm  of  Elder  &  Dunlap, 
Bloomington,  Ill.  The  latter  firm  is  succeeded  by  the  Dunlap 
Manufacturing  Co.  Mr.  O.  W.  Dunlap,  manager  of  both  con¬ 
cerns,  writes  that  they  are  better  equipped  than  ever  to  make 
prompt  delivery  and  assure  the  trade  that  any  future  business 
will  be  given  the  same  careful  attention  that  it  has  been  given 
in  the  past.  He  says  while  they  have  had  a  very  satisfactory 
trade  the  past  year,  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
brighter  than  ever.  Mr.  Elder  has  no  fixed  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  However,  he  is  a  successful  business  man  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  engage  in  some  new  enterprise  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Onondaga  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  electric  duct  con¬ 
duits  for  the  rapid  transit  tunnel  in  New  York  city.  The  con¬ 
duits  will  be  placed  under  the  tunnel,  which  is  being 
constructed  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Co. 
Electric  wires  will  be  run  through  them.  The  contract  calls 
for  19,000,000  lineal  feet,  or  nearly  3,600  miles  of  conduits, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  one  and  a  half  feet  long. 
The  brick  company’s  factory  at  Warner  will  have  to  run  its 
full  capacity  for  three  years  to  fill  the  order.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  a  day  are  to  be  delivered.  Extra  hands  will  be 
put  on  at  the  factory  at  once  and  work  will  be  commenced  to¬ 
day. 

John  W.  Polk,  of  the  San  Antonio  Construction  Company, 
City  of  Mexico,  was  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  recently  buying  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works  for 
manufacturing  pressed  brick.  It  is  the  second  purchase  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Mr.  Polk  talked  interestingly  of  American 
enterprise  in  the  old  Mexican  capital.  Since  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  good  brick  can  be  made  in  Mexico,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost,  the  character  of  buildings  are  changing  from  the 
Spanish  style  to  more  modern  ideas.  For  instance,  the  first 
four-story  brick  business  block  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  a  new 
one,  and  it  is  one  of  the  tallest  buildings  of  the  city.  More  of 
this  style  of  buildings  are  proposed,  and  there  is  a  movement 
toward  a  six-story  building,  which  will  be  regarded  In  that 
city  as  a  sky-scraper.  American  capital  is  also  largely  inter¬ 
ested  in  railway  building.  Sewer  tile  is  also  being  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  large  scale  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  an  industry  that  is 
taking  first  rank.  Among  the  institutions  of  education  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  acquiring  more  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  private  schools,  where  English  is  taught,  are  pros¬ 
perous.  In  the  schools  of  the  city,  however,  Spanish  con¬ 
tinues  in  vogue. 
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SHE  OFFICIAL  ROUSE 

TO  THE 


National 

Brickmakers 

Convention 


At  OLD  POINT  COMPORT,  VA„ 

(February  lltH  to  16th,  1901.) 

IS  THE  PICTURESQUE 

Chesapeake  <3  Ohio  Ry., 

The  Only  Line  to  Old  Point  Comfort. 

4 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  starting  from  Cincinnati  or 
Louisville,  with  connecting  lines  from  all  cities  in  the  West,  Northwest 
and  Southwest,  is  renowned  for  its  superior  train  service,  its  dining  cars 
having  a  reputation  of  National  extent,  also  for  its  splendid  track  and 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  Scenery.  Canyons,  Mountains,  Valleys 
and  Rivers.  Through  battlefields  and  other  historic  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia  including  Charlottesville  and  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  old  Confederate  Capital,  Williamsburg,  the  Colonial  Capital 
and  Newport  News,  the  great  Seaport  with  its  Ship  Yards  and  Battle¬ 
ships.  The  battle  between  the  Merimac  and  Monitor  was  fought  in  this 
harbor.  For  descriptive  Catalogue,  Address 


C.  B.  RYAN,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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PAVING  BRICK  SEVERELY  TESTED. 


The  paving  bricks  made  by  the  Allentown  Paving  Brick 
Company  at  Guth’s  Station  were  put  to  a  severe  test  at  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  recently,  when  a  number  of  them  were  used  to  re¬ 
place  a  loaded  car  that  was  derailed  on  the  West  End  branch 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  The  use  of  the  paving  bricks 
for  this  purpose  was  suggested  by  James  CofSe,  a  veteran  brick- 
maker,  and  his  idea  was  first  laughed  at  by  the  crew  of  the 
train.  Mr.  Coffle  was,  however,  willing  to  wager  that  the 
bricks  would  do  the  job,  and  the  experiment  was  made.  The 
bricks  were  put  in  place,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one 
at  the  scene  the  60.000  pound  car  went  over  them  without 
breaking  a  single  one. 


THE  CLAY  BUSINESS  GOOD  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

From  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  the  famous  clay  mining  district,  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Ryan  that  during  the  past  year  sev¬ 
eral  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  clay  producing  ter¬ 
ritory.  Among  the  foremost  was  the  construction  of  a  new 
branch  railroad  through  his  various  mines  and  connecting 
with  the  Reading  railroad  system,  and  is  an  important  step 
for  his  production.  Mr.  Ryan  being  the  largest  shipper  from 
this  vicinity,  this  new  branch  railroad  provides  him  with  five 
private  sidings,  which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  output,  this  material  reaching  the  clayworking  fraternity 
in  almost  all  the  States  in  the  Union  and  Canada.  Woodbridge 
clays  are  known  by  merit  to  all  Eastern  manufacturers,  and 
as  Mr.  Ryan  is  operating  the  Meeker,  Watson,  Hall,  Salaman¬ 
der,  Edgar  and  Campbell  mines,  he  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
anything  that  is  wanted  in  the  making  of  fire  brick  of  all 
standards,  standard  grades  of  saggar  clays,  ware  retort,  stone¬ 
ware,  yellow  ware  and  Rockingham  clays,  drain  and  sewer 
pipe,  flue  lining,  conduit,  flower  pot,  stove  lining,  pipkin,  smoke 
pipe,  chemical,  ornamental  building  and  paving  brick  clays. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  steadily  increased  his  improvements,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  he  is  the  largest  shipper  of  clays  from  this 
territory. 


LOW  FARE  TO  WASHINGTON  FOR  FIRST  PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURATION  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Washington  will  be  sold  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lines  March  1,  2  and  3,  1901,  with  return  limit  on  all 
tickets  including  March  8. 

The  inauguration  of  President  McKinley  on  March  4  will  be 
the  first  event  of  that  kind  in  the  new  century,  and  will  at¬ 
tract  notables  from  all  over  the  country.  The  ceremonies  will 
be  impressive,  and  the  parade  and  festivities  will  be  of  an  un¬ 
usual  character,  interesting  to  all. 

The  trip  to  Washington  may  be  made  via  Pennsylvania  lines 
at  the  low  fares  on  through  trains  of  modern  railroad  equip¬ 
ment.  For  details  about  fares  and  through  service,  apply  to 
nearest  Pennsylvania  lines  ticket  agent,  or  address  W.  W. 
RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  CHRISTMAS  RECOLLECTION. 

Jimmy— “I  joined  de  Sunday-school  an’  wuz  good  fer  two  weeks,  an’ 
see  w’ot  I  got  fer  me  Chris’mus— a  bag  uv  candy  an’  one  orange.” 

Johnny— “Ye’r  nutty!  I  spent  two  weeks  gittin’  up  me  muscle  in  a 
gymnasium  an’ den  stood  on  de  corner  an’  robbed  de  good  kids  as  dey 
come  out  from  de  entertainment,  an’  see  w’ot  I  got  fer  me  Chris’mus.” 


Reduced  F  ares 


- FROM  — - 

Boston,  flass.,  Providence,  R.  I., 

. . . TO  .  . . 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  and  Return, 

. . account . . . 


National  Brick 
Manufacturers3 
Convention ,  M 

...  VIA  .  . 


“QUEEN  OF  SEA  ROUTES” 


Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  (X, 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  7  and  9,  1901. 

At  Providence*  Feb.  8th,  1901. 
Good  to  return  until  Feb.  28th,  1901. 


Route  1. 


Route  2. 


Route  3. 


Steamer  to  Old  Point,  re¬ 
turning  same  way,  Fare. . .  $15.00 
Steamer  to  Old  Point; 
Washington,  Baltimore, 
thence  steamer  to  starting 

point,  Fare. .  $18.70 

Steamer  to  Old  Point, 
Washington,  rail  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  Fall 
River  Line,  Fare .  $19.25 


Meals  and  State=room  included  on  M.  &  M.  T  Co.,  Steamers. 


Steamers  leave  Boston,  2  p.  m. 

Steamers  leave  Providence,  6  p.  m. 


For  further  information  address  Passenger  Department  M.  & 
M.  T.  Co. 

J.  C.  Whitney,  T.  M., 

W.  P.  Turner,  G.  P.  A. 

General  Offices,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE,  BUSY  MAN’S  ROUTE 


TO  THE 


N.  B.  M.  A. 

Convention 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
4 

t  Old  Point  Comfort, 

4 - 

2  £  £  £  Virginia,  £  £  £ 

4 

J  Feb.  11  to  16,  1901. 

4 
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IS  THE 
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The  15tH  Annual  Convention 


OF  THE 


National  Brick  MTrs  Ass  n 


AND 

* 

The  American  Ceramic  Society, 

\A71LL  BE  HELD  AT 

OLD  POIjIT  GODIFORT,  YB.,  “kcTkK™™;,, 

SPECIAL  HOTEL  RATES,  SPECIAL  RAILROAD  RATES,  TICKETS  GOOD  RETURNING  TILL  FEB.  26th. 

The  Session  of  the  Ceramic  Society  will  be  held  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  Sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Saturday  will  be  given  up  to  sight=seeing  about  Old  Point  Comfort. 

FULL  VERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  Convention,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.;  will  be  given  in  the 

February  Clay-Worker,  including;  all  papers,  discussions  and  portraits 

■  ■■■.'•  ’  • 

of  prominent  members.  Next  to  attending  the  Convention,  the  best  thing 
a  brickmaker  can  do  is  to  read  the  Clay-Worker’s  report.  It  is  so  full 
and  accurate  that  those  who  attend  the  Convention  would  not  be  without  it,  and  those 
who  don’t  go  can’t  afford  to  miss  it.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  progressive  brick- 
makers  is  that  the  Convention  Number  of  the  Clay-Worker  is  the  most  valuable  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  year.  If  you  are  not  already  a  regular  subscriber  don’t  neglect  to  send  in 

your  order  in  time  to  get'the  February  or  Convention 
Number. 

The  Clay-Worker  is  now  in  its  18th  Year  and 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best  clayworkers’ 
magazine  published  in  the  English  language.  It  has 
more  readers  at  home  and  abroad  than  all  its  follow¬ 
ers  combined.  Take  the  Clay-Worker  and  you  get 
the  best  value  for  your  money.  $2.00  a  year.  Every 
issue  is  worth  that  sum. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 

_ _  PUBLISHERS, 

ADVERTISING  MATTER  TO  INSURE  INSERTION 

MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  FIRST  OP  THE  MONTH.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  Clay-  1A7 orker  Is  Unequalled  as  an  Advertising  Medium, 


We  Manufacture 

^phe  Most  Complete  Line  of  Soft  Clay  Machinery 
^  in  the  United  States.  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines,  Disintegrators,  Mold  Sanders,  Pug  Mills,  Granu¬ 
lators,  Cars,  Winding  Drums,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Molds, 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Kiln  Castings  and  all  Brick¬ 
yard  supplies.  We  save  you  all  commissions. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


C.  b  A.  POTTS  b  CO..  *»  Ml  »■  w.d.  Ik  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


See  Ads.  o n  Pages  108  and  109. 
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When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  anyway,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  lor 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street. 


A  RARE  TREAT 


TS  in  store  for  those  who  attend  the 
1  National  Convention  of  Brick  Makers 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  if  they  go  via.  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  thence  by  boat  to  Old  Point,  via. 
the 

NORFOLK  &  WASHINGTON 

STEAMBOAT  CO.’S  LINE. 

The  New  Steel  Ek  ats  of  this  company  are 
floating  palaces,  ard  afford  the  safest  and 
finest  service  possible.  Every  convenience 
and  luxury  known  to  modern  ship  building 
is  provided,  and  insures  a  delightful  trip,  free 
from  all  of  the  discomforts  of  ordinary  travel. 
No  sea  sickness,  no  dust  or  danger,  no  nerve 
racking  noises,  but  quiet  rest  and  solid  com= 
fort- 

All  state-rooms  are  lighted  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  steam.  The  dining-room  serv¬ 
ice  is  unsurpassed.  Meals  are  served  a’la’carte 
at  convenient  hours  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  cuisine  being  the  finest  that  Washington  and  Norfolk  markets  afford. 

SPECIAL  RATES  to  those  attending  the  Clayworkers  Convention,  February  11th  to  16th,  and  privilege  of 
ten  days  stop-over  at  the  National  Capitol  on  the  return  journey. 

Boats  leave  Washington,  piers  foot  of  7th  street,  every  day  in  the  year  at  6:30  P.  M.,  arriving  at  Old  Point 
Comfort  at  7:00  A.  M,  A  handsome  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  particulars  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 


ASK  FOR  TICKETS  VIA  WASHINGTON  AND  THE 


NORFOLK  AND  WASHINGTON  STEAMBOAT  CO.’S  NEW  STEAMERS. 


JOHN  CALLAHAN,  General  /VI anager, 

Office,  Foot  of^Seventh  Street,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


D .  J.  Crt:i.  L/AHAN,  General  Agent, 

Foot  of  Mathews  Street,  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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The  Patterson  Foundry  &  Machinery  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pottery  and  Brickyard  Machinery, 

jBast  Liverpool,  Ohio . 


\ 


oiitici  raveiucuis  anu  ravmy  jiiaitiiiais. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CITY  PAVEMENTS :  THE  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS  OF  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engineers,  and  City  Officials* 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Municipal 
Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer,  Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

CONTENTS. 

The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone,  Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory 
of  Pavements.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pavements.  Brick 
Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone  Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications. 
The  Construction  of  Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  CLAY= WORKER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— Two  auger  machines;  new; 

capacity  20  to  40  thousand.  One  Bomot 
steam  repress,  in  excellent  repair.  Address 
111  R,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED — Location  for  brick  plant  near 
Cleveland;  one  with  both  clay  and  shale 
preferred.  Address,  giving  particulars, 
lid  S.,  care  Clay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE— To  close  an  estate,  a  modern 
brick  and  tile  plant:  37  acres  of  land,  lo¬ 
cated  on  two  railroads.  Address 
1-1-cm  D.  G.  H.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Position  as  foreman  or  head 
burner  of  paving  or  dry  press  brick 
plant;  understand  both;  can  give  best  of 
references;  understand  building  kilns. 

1  It  d  H.  R.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — In  central  Ohio,  excellent  tile 
works;  well  equipped;  plenty  drying 
room  and  kilns;  good  clay;  cheap  as  you 
could  ask.  Good  reasons  for  selling. 

1-2-c  Address  L.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED1 — Position  as  foreman  of  stiff 
clay  brick  plant,  with  man  just  opening 
new  yard;  thoroughly  competent.  Address, 
till  April  1,  M.  R.  DAYTON, 

1-1-cm  Mauston,  Wis. 

WANTED— Position  as  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  of  brick  and  tile  plant.  Have  had 
17  years’  experience  and  can  give  'the  best 
of  references.  Address 
12c  I.  G.  E.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE— One  iron  Quaker  brick  ma¬ 
chine  and  molds;  used  a  part  of  one  sea¬ 
son.  One  20  h.  p.  portable  engine  and  boiler 
on  track  wheels.  Good  reason  for  selling. 
Address  E.  BIGLOW  &  SON, 

1-2-d  New  London,  O. 

FOR  SALE — Brick  plant,  9  acres  of  land 
with  it.  Will  sell  all  or  half  interest,  or 
lease.  Parties  owning  plant  interested  in 
other  business.  Address 

CLAY  CITY  BRICK  OO., 
1-2-d  Clay  City,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  steam  brick 
works.  Plenty  of  good  clay.  Demand 
unlimited.  Three  miles  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  district  Niagara  Falls.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  H.  iS.  TOMPKINS, 

1-3-cm  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  dry  press  brick  machine, 
pulverizer,  dry  pan,  elevator,  screen,  en¬ 
gine  and  boiler.  Practically  new.  Must 
sell  to  close  estate. 

ENAMEL  BRICK  CO, 
1-1-cm  Erie,  Pa. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  dry 
press  plant,  or  as  head  burner.  Proof  of 
ability  given  before  receiving  salary.  Ap¬ 
plicants  please  give  details  and  description 
of  plant.  Address 

11c  J.  M.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  in  first-class  condition,  with  board 
delivery  cut  off;  capacity  40,900  brick  per 
day.  Anderson  Chief  pug  mill,  trucks  and 
wheelbarrows.  Address 
1  3  cm  E.  N.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE— Brickyard  Outfit  very  Reason¬ 
able.  Fifty  horse-power  Boiler  and  Engine, 
Quaker  Brick  Machine,  Pocker  and  Crusher, 
11,000  Pallets  with  Headrack,  4  Pallets  Trucks, 
4  Barrows,  also  Clay-cars  and  Shafting. 

Address  Fked.  Maass,  700  Backer  Ave.. 
1-1-cm  Menominee,  Mich. 
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son  Cm  BRICK  MACHINE! 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  vnTTO  tmatttotco 

\ 


MANAGER  OR  SUP0RINTBN 
open  to  re-engagement,  to  take 
manufacture  of  Are  brick,  holloa 
block  and  vitrified  clay  products; 
enced  and  reliable.  Address 
10  tf  d  LAND,  care  ClayJ 

FOR  SALE — One  horse-power 
brick  machine;  will  make  12  tc 
sand  building  brick  per  day;  also 
six-brick  molds;  all  in  good  oond 

will  be  sold  cheap.  A.  M.  C'( 

1-3-c  Mechanicsb 

WANTED — ‘Situation  as  foreman 
plant;  20  years’  experience;  soft 
chines;  can  burn  with  coal,  wood 
coking  furnace;  sober  and  best 

ences.  Address  BU 

1-1- dm  Care  Clay-1 

FOR  SALE— 'New  brick  and  tile 
built  by  citizens  because  must  h; 
and  tile;  extra  good  location;  junc 
roads;  large  orders  now  booked 

season.  J-  P •  FAR. 

1-3-cm  Sioux  Rap 

EXPERIENCED  shader  and  sc 
pressed  brick  wanted  to  take  cl 
loading  gang.  Only  one  who  is^ca 
getting  best  results  need  apply.  S 
perience  and  wages  expected. 

PLATT  PRESSED  BRICK, 
1-1-d  Van  Met 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Sixty  « 
clay  or  shale  land,  strata  thirty- 
thick  in  sight;  best  quality  for  pavh 
or  sewer  pipe;  location  for  plant  di 
on  C.,  R.,  I  ■&  P.  R-  R.  and  Illin 
Michigan  canal,  two  miles  from  'L 
Ill.  A.  I.  HARTS  HORN,  Ov 

1-3-cm  Da  'Sal 


FOR  SALE— Cheap,  Freese  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine,  20,000  capacity  brick,  10,000  capacity 
three-inch  tile;  pug  mill  and  cut-off  table. 
Plant  complete  except  power.  All  machinery 
in  good  shape  ready  to  run.  Address 
1-1-cm  HUGH,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  of 
enamel  brick,  terra  cotta  or  art  tile 
works.  I  am  thoroughly  practi 
I  will  demonstrate  to  firms  inten 
ness,  or  I  will  take  charge  of  bi 
11c  FI.  J.,  care  Clay- 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  or 
Intendent  of  plant  making  « 
pressed,  hollow  brick  or  tile.  M 
salary  if  permanent,  or  will  run  p 
thousand.  Guarantee  all  work.  Can  han¬ 
dle  any  modern  plant.  Twenty  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Address 

1-1-cm  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Working  foreman  for  factory 
in  central  part  of  New  York  State.  One 
who  understands  thoroughly  machinery  re¬ 
quired  for  making;  also  the  burning  of 
drain  tile  and  fireproofing.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  Address 
lid  NEW  YORK,  care  Clay-Worker. 

SITUATED  WANTED— As  superintendent 
or  general  manager  of  large  brick  works, 
dry  press  or  plastic  process,  face  brick  or 
paving  brick;  if  desired,  will  invest  some 
money  and  accent  stock  for  salary.  Loca¬ 
tion  must  be  desirable  for  family  residence. 
None  but  first-class  opportunities  consid¬ 
ered.  Address 

1  tf  r  W.  D.  R.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  'SALE— A  good  brick  plant  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  115  miles  west  of  Omaha.  A  good, 
live  town  with  two  railroads.  Yard  fully 
equipped  with  E.  M.  Freese  machinery, 
crusher,  winding  drum  and  clay  car.  Ca¬ 
pacity  about  2,0011,000  per  season.  Brick  sell 
from  $5.50  to  $9.00  per  thousand.  Good  rea¬ 
son  given  for  selling.  Address 
11c  B.  K.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


/-  >  •> 


Accommodations  Unexcelled  for  Long  Distance  Travel. 


For  illustrated  booklet,  descriptive  of  this  historic  route,  address 

W.  RANDALL,  G.  P.  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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LEVIATHAN  “It’s  a  Brick,” 


...  EITHER  FOR  ... 


Transmission  or  conveying. 

And  why  it  is  in  such  general  tise  among 
CLAY  WORKERS,  is  that  it  may  be  run 
with  less  tension  than  other  belts,  does  not 
slip;  may  be  subjected  to  the  most  exces¬ 
sive  weather  conditions  without  injury, 
and  as  a  result, 

Outlasts  From  Two  to  Five 
Rubber  Belts. 


7VY/\IIN  BELTING  COMPAINY, 

1221-41  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


55-57  Market  St.,  CHICAGO. 


120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Price  List. 


60  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 


Evens  fr  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 

™^ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Forty  Years  in  Existence. 

If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing-. 


IF  YOU 
NEED- 


Wooden  Pallets 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


We  make  all  Styes  of 


Rack  JPallets,  $ 

Hacking  Rallets,  t 

Rallets  for  Dryers ,  j 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Oars «  ^ 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Oct  $ood  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  lont$  run . ; 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

•  •  • 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  Mich. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing"  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


ADVERTISER — Seeks  position  as  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent.  Will  take  entire 
charge  of  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire,  common  and  other  clay  products,  brick 
tile,  blocks,  slabs,  furnace  and  locomotive 
linings,  etc.;  common,  hollow  and  other 
brick,  sewer  and  drain  pipes,  etc.;  single, 
continuous  and  other  kilns.  Address 
11c  W.  D.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  situation  as  superintendent 

of  either  building  or  paving  brick  plant 
by  a  young  man  ambitious  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  the  business.  Eleven  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  While  I  don’t  know  it  all,  am 
well  posted  and  energetic.  No  bad  habits. 
Wants  to  locate  permanently  and  with  a 
view  of  becoming  a  partner  in  business. 
Address 

1-1-d  RELIABLE,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — 1  have  for  sale  a  brick  plant, 
which  originally  cost  $8,000.  In  order  to 
make  it  of  interest  to  a  purchaser,  I  offer 
the  same  for  $2,500.  Plant  has  been  housed 
since  purchased,  and  is  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

A  BRICK  MANUFACTURER  cannot 
make  a  mistake  in  addressing  me  relative 
to  the  above.  All  communications  given 
personal  attention. 

1 1  cm  MOORE,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  rare  opportunity.  A  com¬ 
plete  modern  brick  plant,  manufacturing 
high-grade  sand  mold  and  hollow  brick. 
Thriving  town;  only  yard;  established  ship¬ 
ping  and  local  trade;  40  miles  south  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  on  C.,  M.  St.  P. 
and  C.  Great  Western  railways.  Low 
freight  rates;  45-  acres;  100  h.  p.  steam 
power  plant.  Wellington  "Monarch”  sand 
mold  and  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.’s  hollow  brick 
machine.  Price  of  entire  plant,  $15,000. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 
NORTHFIEILD  BRICK  CO., 

1  3  cm  'Northfield,  Minn. 


WANTED — Capitalists  to  invest  in  a  com¬ 
pany  to  manufacture  paving  brick  and 
sewer  pipe  below  Montreal.  The  clay  has 
undoubtedly  proven  suitable  by  actual 
test  by  competent  men  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  England.  Is  advantage¬ 
ously  situated  with  regard  to  railway  and 
water  power.  Markets,  the  City  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto.  Millions 
are  required  for  the  Toronto  trunk  sewer. 
I  am  anxious  to  form  a  syndicate  and  float 
a  company,  or  would  sell  outright.  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  parties  desiring  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  possibility  of  such  a  venture. 
Call  at  the  office  of  the  Clay-Worker  for 
one  of  my  testimonials  or  address  me. 

C.  V.  M.  TEMPLE, 

1-3-d  47  St.  George  S-t.,  Toronto,  Can. 


LONG  GROVE  BRICK  WORKS  FOR 
SALE  OR  LEASE. 


This  plant  has  an  unlimited  supply  of 
clay  that  makes  a  brick  of  a  beautiful  red 
color,  a  large  clay  shed,  a  large  building 
for  machinery,  a  four-mold  press,  with  At¬ 
las  engine  and  boiler. 

Everything  in  good  working  order.  An 
Alsip  up-draft  and  down-draft  kiln  of 
120,000  capacity. 

This  plant  is  situated  on  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  10  miles  north 
of  Davenport,  la.  The  switch  to  the  yard 
belongs  ito  the  company.  A  farm  of  70 
acres  will  go  with  the  plant  if  desired. 
Will  sell,  lease  or  take  a  partner.  Address 
LONG  GROVE  DRY 
PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

1-3-em  Long  Grove,  la. 
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FOR  SALE— One  40,000  capacity  clay  pul¬ 
verizer,  cheap;  in  good  condition.  Address 

11  tf  1  PULVERIZER,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  of  a 
dry-press  brick  plant  by  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  brick  maker  and  burner.  No.  I  references. 

Address  H.  W.  H. 

12-1-c-m.  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Position  as  head  burner  for 
paving,  front  or  fire  brick,  or  sewer  pipe, 
terra  ootta,  etc.;  best  of  references;  young 
and  strictly  temperate.  Address, 

MODEL,  care  Clay- Worker. 

FOR  p.AT.iE— Two  tempering  wheels,  of  the 
D.  J.  C.  Arnold  Works.  Any  one  wishing 
particulars  kindly  address 

(RO'ElSKE  BROS., 

12  2  d  Michigan  City,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— A  BARGAIN— Forty -five  ears 
manufactured  by  Wolff  Drying  Company, 
of  Chicago,  for  drying  stiff  mud  brick;  also 
two  transfer  cars.  These  cars  were  in  ser¬ 
vice  less  than  one  week.  Address 

BURNS  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

12  3  cm  Williamsport,  Pa. 


WANTED,  PARTNER — I  have  a  first- 
class  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  located  on 
railroad  track  in  a  town  of  15,000  people, 
and  I  want  a  partner  who  has  a  dry  press 
outfit  or  one  who  wants  to  put  in  one; 
have  first-class  shale  for  making  dry  press 
brick  and  an  abundance  of  same  uncov¬ 
ered;  want  partner  that  can  take  charge 
and  run  yard.  Address 
12  2  d  W.  R.  EUBANK,  Paris,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  modern 
brick  plant,  the  only  one  in  a  city  of  over 
24,000  inhabitants;  Pallet  system,  New 
Haven  machine,  engine  large  enough  for 
two  machines;  superintendent’s  house,  saw 
mill  and  barns  on  the  premises.  Brick  can 
be  made  on  this  plant  as  cheaply  as  any¬ 
where  in  New  England.  Everything  in 
good  repair.  Address  S.  P.  THAYER, 

12  2  d  North  Adams,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. 


FOR  BRICK  KILNS— Sixty-four  wrought- 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  long;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  truss-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  8"  x  12  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  11 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO., 
12-tf-l  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR.  SALE. 


Thirty-two  thousand  Pallets,  practically  as 
good  as  new,  with  corresponding  racks.  These 
are  a  bargain. 

One  25-horse  power  self-contained  Engine, 
practically  new. 

One  Chambers  20,000  capacity  Auger  Machine, 
with  Automatic  Cut-off  Table. 

One  Potts  Crusher,  in  good  order. 

One  30,000  capacity  Union  Machine  of  modern 
type;  this  machine  is  entirely  new,  has  not 
made  more  than  10,000  brick. 

One  Revolving  Dump  Car,  \y2  yard  capacity 

One  second-hand  Hoisting  Drum. 

One  second-hand  4-mold  Dry  Press. 

Several  second-hand  Soft  Mud  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machines,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

One  new  Steam  Re-press. 

One  new  Board  Delivery  Cut-off  Table. 

For  further  particulars  write 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 


The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

78  South  Pennsylvania  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


For  Tile  M 


BiiGt  Yams. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan  Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  etc.  Also 
continuous  Pan  Conveyors. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Borden  &  Selleck  Co  ,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  ninety  tons  of  clay  per  day  from 
our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it  through  our  cellar.  Gives  good 
satisfaction.  Yours  truly,  Iowa  Pipe  Tide  Co. 

BORDEN  &  SELLECK  CO.,  48  4  50  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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KELLS 


&  SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


PATENTED 
June  22nd) 1880;° 
and 

February  12, 1884. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine^ 


1YHIS  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taaen 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

®®“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PARKHILL,  ONTARIO. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above 
machines,  also  makers  of  the  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine. 


The  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE 

MFQ.  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Arnold’s  Patent  Curbing, « 


AT  last  a  good,  prac¬ 
ticable  hollow  curb 
has  been  invented  that 
meets  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  stone  curb 
and  at  a  much  less  cost. 
Made  in  two  sections,  a 
top  and  base,  being  laid 
so  that  the  center  of  the 
top  comes  over  the  joint 
in  the  base  the  two  bond¬ 
ed  together  with  cement. 


Can  be  made  from  any  clay  stii  table  for  hollow  tile. 

FOR  SA.LE — Machine  rights  sold,  or  royalty  permits  granted.  Inquiries 
solicited. 


FRED.  W.  ARNOLD,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 


No.  257  SOFT  MUD  RACK.  Angle  Frame. 


OUR  Specialty  is  the 
building  of  Dryer 
Cars.  There  are  none  bet= 
ter.  Quality  is  our  aim. 

LIGHT, 

RIGID, 

SERVICEABLE, 

STRONG, 

DURABLE, 
EASY  RUNNING. 

If  interested  write  for 
particulars  and  informa= 
tion. 


The  CLEVELAND  CAR  CO  , 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24t fa  snd  5  mailman  Sis. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — One  three-mold  Andrus  dry 
press;  In  good  condition;  would  not  be 
sold  but  for  the  fact  we  no  longer  make 
dry  press  brick;  cheap  for  cash  or  on  time 
to  responsible  parties. 

COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

9  tf  r  Birmingham,  Ala. 


WANTED— To  purchase,  for  cash,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  for  a  complete 
paving,  building,  dry  press  brick  plant,  with 
ground,  building  and  power;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  sand 
on  or  nearby  the  premises;  also  the  freight 
rates  or  cartage  to  the  immediate  cities  for 
demand  of  the  building  materials.  Address, 
with  all  other  particulars, 

11  3  d  H.  P.  B.  Co.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— At  Winslow,  N.  J.,  a  tract  of 
land,  bordering  on  >the  West  Jersey  & 
Sea  Shore  and  New  Jersey  Southern  rail¬ 
roads  and  within  one-eighth  mile  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  &  Cape  May  railroad,  contain¬ 
ing  about  sixty  acres  of  clay,  suitable  for 
making  buff,  colored  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  bricks.  For  further  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  to  GEORGE  CORHEAN, 

11  3  c  203  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 


PATENT  RIGHTS  for  manufacturing 
my  speckled  brick  and  terra  cotta,  In  all 
colors. 

PROCESS— Changing  buff  brick  to  blue- 
gray;  the  same  mixture;  no  spraying. 

SURE  REMEDY  to  prevent  light  burnt 
brick  and  terra  cotta  from  turning  green 
in  building.  Address 

WM.  LENDEROTH. 

Constructing  Engineer  of  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  Kreischerville,  Richmond 
Borough,.  N.  Y.  4  tf  d 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 


One  6  mold  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine, 
$2,500. 

One  2  mold  Whitaker  Brick  Machine, 
$800. 

Also  Disintegrators,  Pulverizers, 

Wheel  Scrapers,  Cars,  Trucks,  Pumps, 
Boilers,  Engines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames, 
Grates, 

Siteam  Pumps,  etc.,  in  fact,  the  entire 
equipment  of  a  large  first-class  brickyard. 

Will  sell  the  same  in  whole  cr  in  parts  to 
suit. 

For  particulars  and  prices  address 
SCHOELLHORN-ALBRECHT 

MACHINE  CO., 

12  tf  d  420  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  Iron  Standard  Steam  Power  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  pug-mill  attached. 

One  Anderson  Brick  Machine,  with  12- 
foot  Pug  Mill. 

One  new  Brewer  Crusher;  one  second¬ 
hand  Brewer  Crusher. 

One  Carnell  Repress. 

One  Penfield  Soft  Mud  Machine. 

One  40-h.  p.  Boiler  and  Engine. 

One  Monarch  Machine,  used  two  sum¬ 
mer  seasons;  in  excellent  repair. 

One  iron  standard  horse  power  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

Three  “Reliable”  hand  power  brick  ma¬ 
chines. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.. 

12  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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VanDuzen  s 


STEAM 

JET 


Pumps. 


Especially  serviceable  in  Tile  and  Clay 
Works,  Brick  yards,  Quarries,  Mines, 

for  elevating  or  forcing  water. 
Sandy  or  muddy  water  can’t  in¬ 
jure  it.  Simple,  Portable,  Dura- 
and  cheaper  than  ordinary  steam 
pumps.  Lowest  priced  reliable  Steam- 
jet  pumps  in  the  World.  10  sizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  87  to  875.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalogue  No.  68. 

The  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Dean  Bros.’Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


AND  PRICES. 


For  Sale. 


A  R.are  Opportunity  to 
acquire  a  Splendid  Clay 
Property. 


A  Successful  paving  brick  plant,  well 
equipped  and  peculiarly  well  situated, 
being  in  a  territory  that  commands  a  fine 
market  tliat  will  take  all  the  pavers  that 
can  be  made  for  years  to  come.  The 
property  includes  120  acres.  Will  sell  all 
or  a  part.  Good  brick  residence  on  prop¬ 
erty  ;  inexhaustible  bank  of  fine  shale 
and  a  five-foot  vein  of  good  coal  beneath 
it.  Purchasers  ought  to  have  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Considerable  less  will  buy  it, 
though  the  plant  is  easily  worth  $120,000. 

For  full  particulars  address, 

I.  O.  A. 

Care  Clayworker. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in 
the  Olay  and  Water. 


Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


fiavejou  thought 

Aboujjour  Cuts 


forjfour 

NEXT 

CATALOGUE? 

ilJe  JRaice  'em  JiiGhr 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTR0TYPINGC0. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND  . 


Drying 


wmms* 


ilk. 


Economy. 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

39=41  Cortlandt  St.,  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFFICE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  „ 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


If 


T!|C  PEBFEGT  GLUT  SCBEEH. 


vlAlAlAlAMAlAlAlAlf 

HAS  NO 
EQU/\L. 

dyiyiyiviviyiYMyiY 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 


Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 


Bloomington,  Ill. 


Increases 
grinding 
capacity. 
Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 
Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  in 


warm. 


ELDER  &  DUNLAP, 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  of  Rotary  Brush 


P  5~HE: 
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Conveying,  Elevating  m  Power  Transmitting  Hlacliinery. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

°<VLDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  FPiRaL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Whee  s  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting.  Hanvers.  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Mood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hefei.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO., 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  25  (380  pages),  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


Eureka  Brick 
Eievaior,  vgz 

A  slick  profitable  de¬ 
vice  for  handling 
brick  i  n 
kiln  or 
boat. 


S  G.  Newtoq. 


"Km'S*.".:'"'  Crescent.  N.Y. 


Clay  Workers 


The  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WILL  SAVE  MONEY  BY 
CORRESPONDING  WITH 


Elevating  Conveying  and 

Power  Transmission  Machinery, 


For  Handling  flaferial  of  all  Kinds. 


Spiral  Conveyors, 
Clay  Elevators, 
Cable  Conveyors, 
Elevator  Buckets, 
Elevator  Bolts, 
Rubber  Belting, 
Cotton  Belting, 
Leather  Belting, 
Etc.,  etc. 


Rubber  Belt  Conveyors. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  designing  of  machinery 
for  Handling  Clay,  Green  Tile,  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe  and 
packages  of  every  description.  We  can 
in  many  instances  effect  a  saving  of  from 
10  to  50%  over  present  methods  used. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


Jeffrey  Detachable 
Chain, 

Chains,  (all  styles). 
Sprocket  Wheels, 
Shafting, 

Pulleys, 

Hangers, 

Gearing, 

Elevator  Boots, 
Etc.,  etc. 


mwm  Brick  mould 

SANDINQ  HACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  a,nd  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.  N.  Y . 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  .301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698, 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 

or ’feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents.  ...  ,  ..  .  .  . 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
Issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 

When  in  want  of  Second-hand 
BOILERS, 

W  ENGINES, 

TANKS  and 
M  PUMPS, 


BiS’All  machinery  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  guarantee  as  represented. 

Let  me  know  your  wants. 


BIG  FOUR  AND 

G.  &  0.  RTS. 

♦ 

The  Direct  Route  to  the 

NATIONAL  BRICK  MAKERS 
CONVENTION,  AT  OLD 
POINT  COMFORT. 

Trains  leave  Indianapolis  at  0:25 
p.  m.  Daily,  reaching  Old  Point 
Comfort  the  next  Evening  at 
6:35. 

For  tickets  and  further  information  call 
on  Big  Four  agents  or  address  the 
undersigned. 

H.  M.  BRONSON, 

1  E.  Washington  St.  A.  Q.  P.  A. 


REMEMBER:  iK 
ONLY  FIRSTj 
quality, 

iNSSSfeT&S 

ENGRAVING  /f/ 

AND  Tb 

ELECTROTYPING 


ghMD&klY^l  J 


THESE  ARE 
WHAT  WE 
ENGRAVE 
Ol 
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JKE:  C  Zj  -yJ  <£/ — /~  21 


50  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year  ;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co  •  y*  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


H.  C.  DU  PM  IN,  Patentee. 


Constructed  on  Scientific  principles. 

Draft  and  Combustion  are  perfect. 
Economical  and  Natural  in  operation. 

All  firing  is  done  from  the  top. 

There  are  no  underground  flues. 

Any  brick  burner  can  handle  it. 

Cost  of  construction  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum. 

I. 


Will  burn  all  hard  brick. 

Especially  recommended  for  burning  build¬ 
ing  brick. 

Will  burn  8,000  American  Standard  size 
brick  with  one  ton  of  good  coal  slack. 

We  invite  investigation. 

For  full  information  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Sole  Agent  for  all  Territory. 

M.  JUSTICE,  Erie,  F»e». 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


mmava,  DeGatnr  &  western 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  tue  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


LEAVE. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.45  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.10  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line . 11.50  a  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Samtiisky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNEftSVILLE. 

- O - 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  ASMT  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  briekmaker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  j B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

P,  O.  Box  333,  Rome,  Go,,  U,  S.  A, 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  f7:00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  f4:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec . . .  f7:20pm  -(-10:25  pm 

*Laily.  tEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA  , 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  cal) 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

O.  K.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


I/nPROWED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  irom 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  In 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chomoa,  Ill. 
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Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


R 

- - - T  ABULES. 

Doctors  Find 
A  Good  Prescription 
For  Mankind. 


WANTED:— A  case  of  bad  health  that  RT-P-A-N-S  will  not  benefit.  They  banish 
pain  and  prolong  life.  One  gives  relief.  Note  the  word  RT’P  A'N'S  on  the  package 
and  accept  no  substitute.  R-I-P-A-N’S,  10  for  5  cents,  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 
Ten  samples  and  one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents, 
forwarded  to  the  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


MADDEN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  WTest. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


<U  it  wilt  also  pay  you  to 
r  Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 
red  stitched 

BELTIINC3 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  P amps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Macl  ines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
Em  dess  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Hiller  Oil  0  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Pennsylvania  Line 

— FOR — 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Dayton,  Columbus. 

Five  Trains  Dairy. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  3:35  a  m,  8:25  a  m,  3:05  p  m, 
7:10  p  m. 

Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service. 
- for - 

Chicago  and  Northwest, 

Two  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  11:35  a  m,  12:20  a  m. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  on  day  train  and  local  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  on  night  train.  Open  every  night  at 
8:30  for  passengers. 


For  Louisville  and 

the  South, 

Four  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis  4:10  am.,  8:05  am.,  3:55  pm. 
7:10  pm.  (7:10  pm.  train  dally  except  Sunday.) 

For  tickets  and  sleeping  car  space  call  on 
agents,  No.  48  West  Washington  street,  Union 
Station  or  address 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-Trains-6 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-lnch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  flrst-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21,  12:15am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11,7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 
DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  flrst-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start  ngfrom  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations 
Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Thurber  Brick 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving  brick 
produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COHPANY, 

FT.  Worth,  Texas. 


Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas. 


The  HfiRPER-NflRTON  SHALE  BRICK  GO., 

Conneaut,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Paving,  Face  and  Common  Shale 
Brick,  Pressed  and  Unpressed. 

— • — 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our  “Impervious”  brick 
for  residences,  public  buildings,  etc.,  a  vitrified, 
rough  faced,  glazed  brick  in  a  variety  of  shades. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


W.  O.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  e.  Man. 


THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test— actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factoky  and  Shipping  Depot,  Bkanch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


lew  M  met  &  Piling  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PHYIP  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


...  WkCEK.  building.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paving  brick  up-to-date 
By  H  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


.77-Z/r  CZ>7?6/— 
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The  Purmgton  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

J  |  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

tub  Terre  name  Brick  ana  Pipe  Co., 

flanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  highest  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

OFFICE:  306  Opera  House, 

_ _  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SH/  LE 

PAVING  BRICKS  blocks. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDE^SBUI^G,  IND. 

Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 

Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  McAVOY.  President. 

• 

m  m  k  \  d  •  | 

nm 

FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

iviu/woy  ▼  hi  ii i 

of  PHILADELPHIA, 

GO  urick 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

• 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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THE:  GEE  t/—  JTO  J<*E >> 


The  Swift  SlacK  Coal  GoKiflS  Table  Furnace  Kiln, 

irn  in  reach  of  all,  tooth  great  and  small. 


$25.00 


Will  give  you  a  chance  to  investigate  the 

Swifts  u  rna  ces  and  kilns. 


merits  of  the  famous 
Write  for  particulars. 


F.  E.  SWIFT,  Washington,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  In  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnicn  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  H.  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


This  Kiln  is  now  burning 

DRY  PRESSED  FACING  BRICK,  ROOFING  TILE,  PAVING  BRICK  and  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 


Points  of  Superiority:— Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any 
nuisance.  Will  save  fully  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  All  waste  heat  is  utilized  in  the  Dryer  for  drying 
purposes  which  brings  this  down  to  the  very  lowest  cost  possible  to  be  obtained. 

For  further  particulars,  address  HL  HAIGH,  Ceitslcill,  IN.  Y. 


A.  R.  BARRON, 

Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAT  DRYERS. 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  of 

A.  F.  BARRON. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


Temple  Court  Building 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 

BURNS  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

N  O  damaged  wares. 

Saves  time  and  labor. 

Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

F'  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 

R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 
Most  economical  in  construction. 

M.  M.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenix\/ille,  Pa. 

The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the]|plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A..  EUDALY,5«i  Jo^nstoq Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Streator,  Ill.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 
PerjC.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


eo 


JUST 

OUT. 


SECOND  EDITION  OE 

T ables  of  Analyses  of  Clays 

-  —  By  ALFRE  D  CROSS  LEY. 


This  valuable  book  has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  to  twice  the  size  of  the  original  edition.  Among  a  large 

number  of  new  analyses  is  included  the  leading  Paving  Brick  Clays  and  Shales  of  America.  For  purposes  of 

comparison  this  work  is  invaluable,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  clayworker.  It  is  handsomely 

bound  in  Morocco  and  will  be  mailed  postage  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

« 

X.  /Y.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  SMIDTH  BALLMILL. 


COPENHAGEN! 
Vegtergade  29,  K. 


Simplest  %  Best  ^  Most  Efficient. 

CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- SEND  FOR  CATALOGS. - 


F.  L.  SMIDTH  <&  CO.,  Engineers, 


66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


LONDON: 

9  Bridge  **t.,  S.  W. 


Office  of  T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 

Wellsburg,  West  Va.,  November  15,  1900. 
Messrs  Briekmaker,  The  World  Over: 

Gentlemen — The  Carmichael  Clay  Screen  has  eight  (8)  screening  surfaces, 
each  having  fifty  (50)  square  feet  of  actual  screening  surface,  making 
four  hundred  (400)  square  feet  in  all,  and  has  a  simple  device  for  seat- 
tering  the  clay  over  this  vast  surface. 

Write  me  stating  what  process  you  use  and  I  will  send  you  a  sketch 
drawn  to  a  large  scale,  showing  the  Carmichael  Screen  with  your  machinery. 
Compare  400  square  feet  with  the  actual  screening  surface  of  the  screen 
you  are  now  using  or  of  any  screen  on  the  market. 

The  Carmichael  Screen  is  a  Gravity  Screen  accessible  from  the  floor 
level.  There  is  no  shake,  no  jar,  and  no  per  1 ‘ cuss ing .  * " 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 

Wellsburg,  West  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  CLAYAVORKER, 

0  When  writing  to  Advertisers,  & 

Mention  The  CLAYAVORKER. 
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RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 
•  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 
«®*Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List.  ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  che  per. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

(VtAINUFACTURPD  B  Y  ^ 

A.  7W.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point ,  Rockland  Co.,  JV.  Y. 


These  Molding’  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  I  ress,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Olay- Worker  1  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


The  “New  South” 
BricKmaKing 
Machinery.  0 

WE  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Tilemaking  Machinery, 
and  are  prepared  to  equip  plants  for  making  from  7,000  to 
50,000  brick  per  day.  Can  furnish  almost  any  machinery  needed  on  a 
modern  brickyard.  Your  special  attention  is  called  to  our  POWER 
REPRESS.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Correspondence  our  delight. 

—  • — 

Williamsport,  Md.,  Nov.  27th,  1900. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:— Your  power  represses  which  we  purchased  from  you  last  year  and 
summer  for  our  Conococheague  Brick  and  Earthenware  Co.  here  have  fully  proven 
by  trial  and  use  since,  very  satisfactory.  With  raw  bricks  of  proper  size  for  dies, and 
condition  for  repressing,  good  solid  bricks  are  made  equal  to  hand  pressed  in  beau¬ 
ty,  and  more  solid.  We  repress  9  M  per  day  of  10  hours,  on  each  machine.  Of  the 
several  represses  that  we  have  tried  yours  is  the  best. 

Yours  very  truly,  Victor  Ctjshwa  &  Sons. 

J.  C.  STEELE  «S  SONS,  0 


0  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  lo  24 -inch  Diameter. 

M 

Pug  Mills.  Molds.  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


We  can  save  you  money. 

- a - 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


DON’T 

PURCHASE 

UNTIL  you 

WRITE  US. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD’S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced. 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 


Now  London,  O. 
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ALL  YOU  CLAIM  THEM  TO  BE 


tf 


LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


IT  IS  Built  on  the  same  general  lines 
and  two^thirds  the  size  of  our 
Leader  No.  25. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Geo.  Seaton  &  Company,  Grain  and  Coal,  Seaton,  Illinois. 

Leader  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Illinois. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  been  using  your  Ideal  Brick  Machine  now  for  eight  years, 
and  we  think  it  one  of  the  best  Brick  Machines  made.  We  can  make  2,000  brick  per 
hour,  and  as  many  more  as  we  can  take  care  of.  WE  THINK  THEY  ARE  ALL  YOU 
CLAIM  THEM  TO  BE.  Yours  truly,  Geo.  Seaton  &  Co. 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Decatur,  III. 


Steam  Shovels  M  Brickyards. 


lllllllllllllllillNIIIIIIIIlIjMN 


STYLE  A-1K  YD 


OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  •  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (1£ 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (}  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street,  -  MARION,  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 
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The  Williams 


Patented  New  Combined 
CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR 
— -*®^and  PUG  MILL, 


Designed  Especially  to  Work.  Clays  from  the  bank.  Will 
Handle  any  kind  of  Clay  for  flaking  a  Plastic  Stiff 
Mud,  or  Dry  Press  Prick. 


Heretofore  the  disintegration  of  wet  clays  has  been  almost  impossible  on  account 
of  the  adhesiveness  of  same  upon  this  class  of  machines.  This  differs  from  all  others, 
and  causes  the  working  of  all  clays  except  those  containing-  large  stone,  an  absolutely 
asy  matter.  The  hopper  of  this 
machine  is  Team  jacketed  where 
the  clay  first  enters,  it  then 
falls  upon  a  revolving  STEAM 
H EA  l  El)  roller,  \\ hich  automa¬ 
tically  feeds  the  clay  in  toward 
the  hammers,  tfm  roller  being 
movable  and  adjustable  to  the 
STRIKING  POINTS  of  the 
hammers  THEY  constantly  re¬ 
volving,  and  the  ROLLER  RE¬ 
VOLVING  toward  them,  should 
the  clay  have  a  tendency  in  its 
plastic  condition  to  adhere  to 
same,  the  hammers  will  cons- 
stantly  be  scraping  the  clay  from  the  roller,  inwardly  towards  the  discharge  of  the 
machine. 

A  further  precaution  is  the  scraper  underneath  the  roller,  which  is  held  in  position 
by  weights.  I  he  most  prominent  feature  of  this  invention  is  the  easy  and  practica 
means  of  feeding  the  roller  into  the  hammers  as  they  wear  off.  By  turning  the  hand 
wheel,  the  ROLLER  is  fed  inwardly  or  OUTWARDLY,  as  the  operator  may  desire. 
A  feature  which  any  brickmaker  will  appreciate  when  once  seeing  it  in  operation.  The 
roller  has  a  movement  of  five  inches  if  desired. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO 

Ts  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


2705  North  Broadway, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A.. 
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OUR  SRBOI^lUTY  is 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 

'-’“^OCCftOPoOOO^ 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  Qa,e&! 


Ill 
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5~HE: 


A  Credit  to 


The  New  Century 


BUILT  fflGMT/ 

Vf?UN  RIGHT, 

V ¥  / 


L 

7 


If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  eqipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


MANZ 

CHICAGO. 


Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Dottery 

Machinery . 

Writ©  for  Printed  /Vtatter.vvwww, 

The  American  Clay-Working 

jVIaehinery  Company, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE-39  and  41  Cortlandt  St.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  “PREMIER"  BRICK  MACHINE. 


With  the  “PREMIER” 
and  Bensing’s  Automatic 
Down=cut  Brick  Table  you  have 
an  outfit  that  will  make  MORE 
BRICK  and  BETTER,  SMOOTH¬ 
ER  FACED  BRICK  from  any  clay 
or  shale,  than  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material  by  any  other 
machine  or  process. 


Write  Us  for  More  Particulars 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Largest 

Combined  Pug  Mill 

and  Brick  Machine. 


Strong,  Perfectly  Proportioned, 

Positive  Force  Feed. 


Pugging  capacity  more  than  doubled. 
Note  the  interior  arrangement. 
Capacity  75,000  to  100,000  brick 
per  day. 


“Plymouth” 
Brick  and 
Tile  Ma¬ 
chines. 

Bensing’s 

Automatic 

Tables. 

And  other  yard 
Supplies  and 
Equipments. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF 

ABOVE  MACHINE. 


J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Western  Representative:— B.  E.  LADOW,  1107  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  H.  L,.  JACOBS,  Suffolk,  Va. 


How  Much  Could  You 

4  SAVE  * 


BY  USING  A 


Crown  Dryer. 


Other  Dryers  use 
The  Crown  Dryer 


uses 


Pounds  coal  per  1000  Brick. 

300  to  400 
75  “  100 


The  CroWn  Dryer 
SaVes . 


225  “  300 


What  Would  this  Saving 

Amount  to  per  Year 

$  0  At  Your  Plant. 


CAN  DE  ATTACHED  UO  A]WY  DRYER . 


The  CROWN  DRYER  is  not  only  the  Most  Economical  on  the 
market,  but  is  Reliable,  Simple,  Durable,  has  nothing-  to  get  out  of 
order  or  need  repairs,  is  under  the  Positive  and  Absolute  Control  of 
the  operator  in  all  respects  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive  to  construct. 

Write  for  information. 

*  * 


The  CROWN 
DRYER  CO., 


New  England  Building. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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STEVENSON  CO., 

(Successors  to  Stevenson  &  Co.,) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


WELLSVILLE, 
OHIO,  0.5.0. 


Best  Dry  Pan  on  the  Market, 

See  our  Customers. 


Equipment  for  Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile 
Factories,  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses,  Terra  Cotta  and 
Sewer  Pipe  Dies,  Dry  Grinding  Pans,  Tempering  Pans, 

Pug  Mills,  Elevators  for  Brick,  Pipes,  Clay  and  Trucks, 
Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Pumps  and  all  Pipe  Fittings  and 
Fixtures  for  Steam  Equipments.  Shafting,  Bearings, 

Plain  Iron  Friction  Clutch  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  .  .  . 

NEW  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

The  STEVENSON  CO.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
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The  GRATH  DRY  CLAY 
BRICK  PRESS. 

THE  LATEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  MOST  POWERFUL 

AND  DURABLE  BRICK  PRESS. 

1st.  Less  Parts. 

2d.  No  Side  Strain. 


•  ©  • 

Features: 

•  •  • 


3d  Power  Increases  as  the  Resistance  Increases. 

4th.  Requires  less  power  to  Operate. 

5th.  Brick  free  from  Granulation. 

6th.  All  Bearings  Bushed. 

7th.  All  parts  Accessible. 

8th.  Thickness  of  Brick  Changed  without  Stopping. 
9th.  Master  Wheels  Close  to  Bearings. 

10th.  No  Working  parts  under  Lower  Cross  Head. 


The  GRATH  Combined  Radiating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down- Draft  Kiln, 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
Built  Round,  Square  and  Continuous.  Perfect  results  guaranteed.  No 
soft,  overburned  or  flashed  brick,  uniform  throughout. 


The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 

The  Grath  Gas  and 

Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produce 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  WILL  PROSE¬ 
CUTE  ALL  INFRINGEMENTS. 

The  Grath  Dry  or  Semi=Dry  Clay 

Hand-Power  Press 

FOR  PLAIN  OR  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK.  The  only 
successful  Press  of  its  kind  in  the  market. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  POWERFUL. 

NO  BRICKYARD  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THIS  PRESS. 

Two  men  can  make  from  8oo  to  a,ooo  tine  Press  Brick  per  day,  depending 

upon  size  and  shape  made. 


REFERENCES.  (For  Hand  Press.) 

Coffeyville  (Kansas)  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Face  Brick  Co. 

Hanover  Press  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

T.  L.  Myers,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Otto  Marstrandt,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Arkansas  Brick  Co.,  Lester,  Ark. 

The  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Gonzales,  Texas. 

E.  Danal,  Shawnee,  O.  T. 

Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.  Quincy,  Ill. 

For  Further  Information  and  Catalogue  on  Above,  address 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Illinois  Supply  & 
Construction  Co., 


ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  U.S.  A. 
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Perfection  in  Burning  of  Clay 
Wares  Attained  at  Last. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  you  want  Perfect  burns,  you  can  get  them  by  using  the  Grath  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Kilns  are  the  latest  and  most  modern  Kilns  before  the  public, 
are  fully  covered  by  patents  which  coverall  essential  points  and  protect  the  users. 

We  attach  the  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  to  our  Kilns  for  burning  Slack,  Pea, 
Nut  or  Mine  Run  of  Coal. 

Better  results  are  obtained  with  Slack  Coal  in  the  Grath  Gas  Furnaces,  than 
can  be  obtained  from  Lump  Coal  in  other  furnaces. 

We  also  attach  Special  Furnaces  for  Burning  with  Wood,  Gas  or  Oil.  For  pro¬ 
ducing  PedectBumsbothinHardnessandColor  we  recommend  the  Grath  Perfect  Continuous 
Kiln  with  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  attached. 

For  producing  Perfect  Burns  in  Single  Kilns  use  the  Grath  Combined  Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  Down  Draft  Kilns,  with  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  attached,  Built  Round,  Square  or 
Rectangular. 

For  burning  large  quantities  of  common  brick  in  Single  Kilns,  use  the  Grath  Up-Draft 
Kilns  with  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  attached. 

For  improving  your  burns  in  your  present  Kiln,  both  Up=Draft  and  Down=Draft, 
attach  the  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  and  burn  with  Slack  Coal,  improve  the  quality  1 
of  your  ware  and  burn  your  smoke.  4^ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  write  to 

The  Illinois  Supply  and 

Construction  Company, 

ST.  TOUTS,  MO„  U.  S. 


«  *oo 
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The  Wonder  Clay- 


IS  UNEXCELLED  for  the  manufacture  of  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK, 
Wonder  Machines  are  made  on  original  and  correct  mechanical  lines.  Second,  they 
known  to  expert  mechanics.  Hence  their  superior  wearing  qualities  and  large 
Wonder  Machines  offer  several  distinct  advantages  :  Owing  to  their  peculiar 
importance  to  paving  brick  manufacturers  as  it  insures  a  product,  whether  repressed  or 
much  better  than  laminated  brick.  The  remarkable  success  of  Wonder  Machines  is 
ing,  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  those  who  are  interested,  the  address  of  manufacturers 
for  themselves.  For  capacity,  quality  of  product  and  wearing  qualities  they  are  not 
In  addition  to  the  machines  shown  on  these  pages,  we  also  make  a  full  line  of  Clay 
Supplies,  and  will  cheerfully  qoute  prices. 


Improved  Combination  End  and  Side=Cut  Automatic  Brick  Cutter. 


Our  new 

Combined 

End  and 

Side=Cut 

Cutting 

Tables 

are 

Wonders 

Too. 


The  Wonder  Tile  flachines,  made  in  two  sizes. 


Have 

You 

Seen 

Our 

New 

Catalogue 

*? 


CHICAGO  AGENTS: 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
CHICAGO,  Ill. 
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HOLLOW  BRICK  and  DRAIN  TILE.  This  is  due  to  several  very  good  reasons.  First, 
are  made  of  the  very  best  material  ;  and  Third,  in  the  best  and  most  substantial  manner 
capacity. 

construction,  their  products  are  remarkably  free  from  lamination  This  is  of  much 
unrepressed,  that  will  withstand  the  severe  tests  to  which  piving  brick  are  subjected, 
fully  attested  by  all  who  have  used  them  during  the  past  ten  years.  As  seeing  is  believ- 
in  their  respective  localities,  who  are  using  our  machinery,  for  Wonder  Machines  speak 
excelled  by  any. 

Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Elevators,  Screens,  Barrows  and  all  Brick  and  Tile  Yard 


Open  Top  Pug  Mills  of  any  size  and  capacity  desired. 


If  you 

Want 

the 

Best 

Brick 

and 

Tile 

Machinery, 

Don’t 

Fail 

to  get 

Our 

Prices. 


Wonder  Brick  Machines,  made  in  four  sizes,  with  capacity  ranging  from  20,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day. 


MANUFACTURING  CO., 


SOUTHERN  AGENCY  : 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Atlanta,  Cia. 


Frankfort,  Ind. 


auuauiaiuuaauauuauiuuauiuuauuauuaaiuuaaiuuauuaauauaiaauuaaaauaauuaaaauuauR 
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Makes  all  sizes  and  shapes  better  than  can  be 
made  by  hand  and  for  one-half  the  cost . 


•sanoji  11 1 
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Our  Brick  Machine  Family. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


We  also  manufacture 
PUG  MILLS,  FRICTION 
HOISTING  DRUMS, CLAY 
ELEVATORS,  DUMP 
CARS,  TRUCKS,  BAR- 
ROWS,  TEMPERING 
WHEELS  and  all  Brick¬ 
yard  Supplies. 

— • — 

mi!  lira 

mHHOFHGTURIRG 


PAINESVILLE, 

OHIO. 

kcr\  siAMjAkb  hoksb  bov\Ek. 

Write  us  for  lQOl  CAT  ALOG U  E  C . 


HERCULES 
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THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE 

MACHINE  MFC.  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Let  us  Help  You 

To  arrange  Your  BricK 
Plant,  and  make  1901  the 
biggest  Year  you  have  ever 
had. 

We  furnish  everything  in 
the  line  of 

Soft=Mud, 
Wire-Cut  or 
Dry  Press 

=  BRICK  — 
MACHINERY 

AND 

Guarantee  every  Outfit 
shipped  from  Our  Worlds. 

Martin  Steam 


BricK  Dryer 


IS  THE  SIMPLEST* 
CHEAPEST  MANNER  OF 
DRYING. 

0  0  0 

Cars,  Tracks,  Fans, 
Tunnels  and  Engines, 
ENTIRELY  DONE 
AWAY  WITH. 

0  0  0 

The  Exhaust  of  Your 
Engine  utilized  and 


STYLE  “A”  CAPACITY  50,000  BRICK  DAILY. 


Your  BricK  thoroughly  dried  in  24  hours. 

0  0  Write  us  about  your  Requirements. 
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Dry  or  Wet  Pans 

"7,  €3  or  Q  Feet. 

Wood  or  Iron  Frames. 


White  Oak  Barrows 
and  Trucks. 

Made  especially  for  Brickyard  Use. 


Brick  Moulds 

A|SpeciaIty. 

TRY  A  SAMPLE  SET. 


Disintegrators 

all  Kinds. 


Give  US  a  chance  to  quote 
you  Prices.  £  We  will 
save  you  money. 


Catalogues  in  English  and 
Spanish. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated, 

LANCASTER,  F»AV.,  U.  S.  A. 


Hoisting 

Drums 

Straight  or  Bevel  Geared.  Paper 
Friction  Hoists. 

ELEVATORS, 

Chain — Cable — Gum  Belt. 
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Now  Will  You  Be 

....Good.... 


NCE  MORE  the  Potts  Patents  on  Clay  Dis= 
integrators  are  delared  to  be  good  and  valid. 
That  all  machines  using  adjustably  secured  or 
solid  bars  cast  to  the  roll,  are  infringements  of 
the  Potts  Patents. 

It  is  now  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
until  all  manufacturers  of  these  infringing 
machines  will  be  prohibited  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  selling  the  same. 

Don’t  let  this  trouble  you  as  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  are 
still  in  the  business,  and  will  furnish  all  the  Disintegrators 
wanted.  You  will  never  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  and  ex¬ 
pensive  rolls. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  infringing  Disintegrators 
have  the  past  six  years  told  you  the  Disintegrator  was  the 
machine  for  you  to  use,  if  this  was  the  case  then  it  must  be 
so  now. 

Remember  the  Disintegrator  is  the  only  machine  ever 
mide  that  will  work  any  kind  of  clay  direct  from  the  bank 
aid  n)t  choke  or  clog — it  will  grind  the  small  stones  and 
seaar  tte  the  large  ones,  it  does  not  pack  the  clay  into  thin 
hard  sheets,  but  leaves  it  in  a  loose  open  condition,  so  it  will 
take  water  quickly  and  is  easily  pugged.  It  saves  labor  and 
improves  the  quality  of  Brick  or  Tile. 


For  prices  write 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  <&  CO., 

jta. _ Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CHAMBERS  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Are  the  only  Licensed  Manufacturers. 


) 


We  Think  So  Too. 

O  nee  use  a  Potts  Brick  Machine  you  will  never  use  any  other. 
Fair  treatment  and  doing  as  we  agree,  always  hold  a  customer. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦ 

♦  WE  4  4  -*  -*  X 

♦  MANUFACTURE  ♦ 

♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦ 

X  BricK  Machines,  X 

♦  ♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


' w 

X  Disintegrators, 

♦ 

X  Mould  Sanders, 

♦ 

X  Granulators, 

X  Pug  Mills, 

♦ 

X  Elevators, 

X  Winding  Drums,  X 

♦  ♦ 

X  Clays  Cars, 

X  Moulds, 

♦ 

X  Trucks  and 

♦ 

X  Barrows. 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦  ^ 

X  CAVE  Money  by  X 
X  Purchasing  X 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


from  first  hands. £  X 

♦ 

♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  above  is  the  kind  of  a  machine  Mr.  Butterworth  orders.  It  is 
the  Best  Built,  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Machine  made. 


Danville,  Ill.,  Nov.  13th,  1900. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen Please  enter  our  order  for  one  All  Iron  Horizontal  Stock 
Brick  machine,  Mould  Sander,  Disintegrator  and  Revolving  Dump  Table. 

This  make  the  sixth  Potts  Machine  used  by  Companies  with  which  I 
have  been  connected,  some  of  them  have  been  in  use  continuously  for  nine 
years.  The  fact  that  I  am  equipping  the  soft  mud  end  of  the  new  works 
with  another,  is  surely  sufficient  indorsement  of  the  machines  good  quali¬ 
ties.  Yours  truly,  WESTERN  BRICK  CO., 

F.  W.  Butterworth. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms.^ - 

C,  &  A.  P0TT5  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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LOOK  HERE 


We  Say, 

(And  we  mean  it)  that  you  can’t  find  a  better  machine  than  this  one. 

We  wouldn’t  say  so  unless  we  thought  so  and 
we  wouldn’t  think  so  unless  we  had  good 
reasons  for  it.  Now  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  reason  is  that  a  lot  of  your  brother 
brickmakers  keep  telling  us  how  good  it  is. 
Isn’t  that  a  substantial  foundation  to  build  on? 


No.  10  BRICK  and  TICE  MACHINE.  Capacity  7*500  per  liour. 

Ttheke/s  That  Matter  of  Laminations. 

Did  you  ever  consider  it?  Quite  a  factor  isn’t  it?  Now  look  at  this 
machine  a  minute.  Don’t  you  see  how  the  direction  of  the  clay  passing 
through  the  machine  is  changed?  Don’t  you  see  how  the  laminations  are 
broken  up  by  that  change?  They  are  broken  up  and  it  is  true  that  you  can 
make  brick  with  less  laminations  and  less  power  with  this  machine  than 
with  any  other  machine  in  existence.  Sounds  big,  but  we  mean  it. 


H 
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A  MOMENT. 


What  Good 

Is  a  machine  capable  of  turning  out  a  lot  of  brick  if  you  have’nt  anything 
to  cut  ’em.  It  takes  a  good  automatic  cutter  to  complete  the  job,  and  its 
pretty  hard  to  find  anything  in  that  line  any  better  than  this  fellow  right 
here.  New  enough  to  be  up-to-date  and  old  enough  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  superiority.  Each  and  every  one  has  been  sold  on  its  merits 
and  not  one  has  failed  to  please. 


No.  60  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


The  Column  of  Clay  is  Relieved  of  all  Work. 

It  don’t  do  a  thing  but  measure  itself.  Having  nothing  else  to  do  it 
does  that  well  and  right  there  is  where  the  machine  wins.  In  addition  to 
that  excellent  feature  is  another  worthy  of  scarcely  less  consideration  ;  the 
machine  runs  quietly  and  smoothly,  cuts  brick  without  any  apparent  effort, 
but  the  good  features  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  You  11  have  to 
send  for  our  catalog;  we  have  a  new  one,  just  out,  which  was  printed 
purposely  for  you. 

Sc  COMPANY, 
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Don’t  Jump  at  Conclusions, 

You  Can  Count  on  This  Cutter. 


As  being  entirely  automatic  and  worthy  of  your  consideration.  It  is 
driven  direct  and  needs  no  auxiliary  power  or  slip  belts. 

The  cutting  wires  are  short  and  have  a  downward  shearing  move¬ 
ment,  which  insures  a  clean,  smooth  cut. 

Broken  wires  can  easily  be  replaced  without  stopping  the  machine. 
Your  request  for  particulars  is  solicited. 


FREESE  Sc  GO 


Gallon, 
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AS  WELL  AS  DURABILITY,  CONVENIENCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  MANY  OTHER  DESIRABLE  FEATURES. 


SPECIAL  SIZE. 

Our  UNION  BRICK  MACHINES  have  fairly  EARNED  their  reputation  for  Excellence. 


No.  i  SIZE- 


BUILT  IN  F'OUR  SI ZES.  Daily  Capacity  20,000  to  80,000. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  EASIEST  THINGS  in  the  World  to  make?  Answer:  Extrav¬ 
agant  claims  and  a  mistake  in  selecting  a  Brick  Machine. 

Those  who  bought  our  Machines  made  no  mistake.  They  will  tell  you  so.  Among 
them  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  brick  manufacturers. 

Write  us  for  particulars. 


E.  IW. 


Ion,  OHIo. 
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At  Close  of  Third  Season 
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Allentown,  Pa.,  November  24,  1900. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  New  Haven  Conn., 

GENTLEMEN  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  October  27th,  would  state  that  we  had  a  very  busy  season 
this  year.  We  ran  up  to  November  1st  on  full  time. 

As  to  the  “New  Haven’’  Machine,  would  state  that  we  had  not  a  single  break-  The  only  ex= 
pense  was  a  set  of  knives  which  wear  out  about  every  season,  as  our  clay  is  very  tough  and  sharp. 

Business  is  brisk  right  along.  We  will  not  carry  a  single  brick  over  from  present  outlook.  * 

Yours  respectfully,  C.  W.  KlCHLINE  BRICK  Co., 

C.  W.  Deck,  Treasurer. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  TELL  YOU  MORE  OF  THESE  MACHINES 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Schodlhorn-Albrcchts 
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PATENT 

PULVERIZER  and 
BREAKER. 


•  T'i 


To  Our  Customers  and  the  Trade. 


Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Pat,nt  Pulverizer  and  Breaker. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Pulverizer 
and  Breaker  which  we  guarantee  to  be 
superior  in  construction  and  workmanship 
to  anything  on  the  market.  The  machines 
are  made  of  first  class  material  throughout, 
the  hammers  and  other  wearing  parts  being 
made  of  steel. 

A  competitor  is  circulating  a  lot  of 
printed  matter  about  a  patent  suit  they  had 
against  us  and  which  was  decided  in  their 
favor.  We  only  wish  to  say  to  our  custom¬ 
ers,  and  the  trade,  that  we  did  make  a  few 
machines  which  the  court  held  embodied  a 
feature  of  their  patent.  We  spent  very  little 
money  in  getting  the  case  before  the  court 
to  be  passed  upon,  and  we  omitted  much 
evidence  that  might  have  been  put  in  had 
we  been  willing  to  incur  the  expense.  We  did  not  vigorously  contest  the  suit,  as  they 
say  in  their  circular,  as  the  feature  involved  was  of  no  practical  importance  but  only  a 
mere  “  talking  point,”  and  we  thought  we  put  it  on  the  machine  before  they  did.  When 
the  suit  was  decided  against  us  we  discarded  the  feature  and  settled  with  the  party  so 
that  they  could  not  annoy  our  customers,  and  we  settled  for  less  than  it  would  cost  us 
to  appeal  the  case. 

We  agree  to  protect  our  customers  against  patent  suits  in  the  future  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past. 

We  infringe  no  patents  and  our  machines  are  protected  by  our  own  patents,  as 
follows  : 

No.  504,089,  Sept.  5,  7 898. 

No.  587,172,  April  9,  1895. 

No.  5  71,588,  Nov.  17,  1890. 

No.  004,288,  May  17,  1898. 

OTHER  PATENTS  PENDING. 

♦  ♦♦ 

St.  Louis  Pulverizer  Company, 

410  North  Main  Street, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Jan.  1901. 
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All  Railway 
Materials 


For  Brickyards  and  Clay  Mines.  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

^ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

Hipil  KOPPEL,  new  Tort, 

66  and  68  Broad  St. 


OUR  SINGLE  DIE  REPRESS  “  Speaks  ”  for  itself, 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  presses  the 
brick  well.  It  keeps  in  repair  too. 


Above  is  equally  true  of  double  die 

PRESS.  Requires  no  more  men  to  operate 
and  but  little  more  power.  Has  twice  the  capacity. 
One  user  says:  “Am  repressing  8,000  brick  per 
ten  hours  easily.” 

SE.E  THE  POINT? 


Repress  brick  in  one  day  instead  of  two,  and  saves 
half  the  cost. 


R.  G.  Eiscnhart,  Trcas.  and  General  Mgr.,  Horseheads 
Brick  Co.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

“It  affords  me  pleasure  to  advise  you  that  the  ap¬ 
paratus  you  furnished  us  for  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from 
our  kiln  for  drying  green  brick  is  doing  good  work  and  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  not  only  saves  us  a  large  amount 
of  coal  during  a  season,  but  it  removes  the  objectionable 
heat  from  our  kilns  and  thus  gives  us  a  double  service.” 


American  Blower  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

New  York.  Chicago.  London. 

141  Broadway.  1550  Marquette  Bldg.  70  Gracechurch  St. 


Don’t  Forget  Our  Steam  Represses. 


SINGLE  DIE  HAND  REPRESS. 


N.  B.-*We  carry  a  full  line  of  Repairs  for  the  SWORD 
BRICK  MACHINE,  and  also  Build  Them. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering:  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  206. 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 
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The  Official  Organ  of  tiik  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


You.  XXXV,  No.  2. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  FEBRUARY,  1901. 


.$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 
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The  Atlas  Car  <fe  Mfg1.  Co., 

(ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.)  , CT^T*"!  "I  C~> 


Our  cars  are  made  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron,  have  drawn  steel  rolls  in  our  Dryer 
car  bearing’s.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Dryer  cars  for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Hollow 
Block,  Fire  Proofing,  Cement,  and  all  material  that  cars  are  used  for. 


We  are  HejLapt  manufacturers  of  Drger  Gars;  in  me  Worm. 

Our  Steel  Cars  are  the  Strongest,  Lightest  .and  Easiest  Running  Cars  on 
the  Harket;  all  parts  interchangeable;  made  especially  for  export  trade.  Why 
buy  Pot  Metal  Cars  when  you  can  get  a  Steel  Car  just  as  cheap,  that  will  last 
forever?  We  have  Dryer  Cars  for  all  purposes. 


No.  133.  SOFT  flUD  RACK. 


This  is  an  especially  strong  and  substantial 
double  deck  car  for  the  same  uses  as  No.  124, 
but  with  lower  deck  of  channel  steel  same  as 
No.  108  single  deck.  The  best  car  made  for  un¬ 
usually  large  and  heavy  loads.  Bricks  will 
creep  better  on  this  car  than  on  a  wooden  deck. 

Length,  out-to-out,  6  feet  11  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  35  inches;  weight,  400  pounds;  height, 
top  of  lower  deck  to  top  of  support  for  upper 
deck,  21  inches;  guage  in-to-in  of  rails,  24  inches; 
capacity  500  to  600  green  brick;  height,  top  of 
rail  to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  inches. 


No.  149.  STEEL  UPPER  and  LOWER  DECKS. 

These  decks  are  made  with  channel  steel  slats 
and  angle  steel  cleats  well  riveted  together  and 
forming  the  strongest  and  best  style  of  decks. 
Brick  will  creep  better  on  these  decks  than  on 
■yooden  ones.  Made  to  fit  the  Nos.  124  and  126 
double  deck  cars.  ^  1 

Length  of  lower  deck  from  out-to-out,  6  feet 
11  inches;  it  has  6  slats  2%  inches  wide,  spaced 
2%  inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  length  of  upper 
deck  out-to-out.  6  feet;  it  has  16  slats  2%  inches 
wide,  spaced  2%  inches;  weight,  180  pounds. 


For  soft  mud  brick  on  flat  pallets,  brick  on  flat, 


car  for  34  inch  pallets,  but  can  be  made  for  any 
other  length  desired.  The  only  rack  car  made 
which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  which  will  carry 
the  load  without  racking. 

Length,  out-to-out  6  feet  9  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  36  inches;  weight,  495  pounds;  gauge  in-to- 
in  of  rails,  24  inches;  capacity,  432  green  brick; 
height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  upper  pallet  slides,  5 
feet  ?  inches. 


Write  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO.,  =  =  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Electro  Co .  224  ,  225 

Indiana,  Decatur  A  Western  ...  226 
Lake  Erie  &  Western .  226 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co  ....  228 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co . 227 

Munn  &  Co .  226 

New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co  229 

Osborne,  W.  R .  225 

Preston  Brick  Co .  228 

Pennsylvania  Line . 227 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co, The  228 
Patterson  Foundry  A  Machin¬ 
ery  Co .  220 

Ripans  Chemical  Co .  227 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co .  223 

Terre  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.  228 

Vandalia  Line . 227 

Wabasb  Clay  Co.,  The .  228 


Ads.,  SmallWanted,  For  Sale,  etc. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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W  For  Cleaning  and 
J  grading 

j  CLAY,  SHALE, 

jj  SAND,  CE- 

J  MENT,  COAL, 
STONE,  Etc. 


For 

Chute  or  Cravity 
Screens. 


d 

SCREENS 

f  AU  Klivu 

Shaking  or 
Vibrating  Screens. 


For 


Revolving 

Screens. 


For 

Dry  Pan 
Screens. 


For 

PALLETS  or 
TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS, 
DRYING 
FLOORS,  CON¬ 
VEYOR  BOT¬ 
TOMS,  SEPA¬ 
RATORS,  Etc. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  IVIachine  with 


Double — — 
Pug  Mill. 

:•  •  • 


} v 


. 


.Y"'V 

L-  ..  “CSV, 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON= 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 

•  •  • 


The  MONARCH 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  \A/.  HENSLEY,  s“cicsflet>cher.  Indianapolis,  IncL 

\A/.  L.  KIDNEY.  Sales  Agent,  Capetown.  South  Afrlca.Vv»v«  <  « 
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The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of]  Brickmaking— 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
/IS  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 

325 ’'Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


/VlflNUFACTURED  BY 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 
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The  LAT EST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  triple  pressure  BricK  Machine 

Manufactured  in  four  and  slx=mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov- 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 


AGAINST 

BREAKAGE. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  It  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO.. 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


It’s  “BUILT  RIGHT  and  RUNS  RIGHT,”  what  more  could  you  ask?  It’s  goodness  is  guaranteed. 
Write  for  complete  description,  etc.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Dry  Press,  Stiff 
Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Pottery  Machinery.  Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 


New  YorK  Office,  * 
39  and  41  Cortlandt  St 


The  American  Clay=WorRing  Machinery  Co.,  buc\jks?aohi°’ 


NEW  CENTURY  DRY  PRESS,  a  a 
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Invariable  Report 


Of  Our  Travelling  Men 


VENI— I  Came, 
Vim— l  Saw, 

VICI — I  Conquered 


Complete 

Brickyard 

Equipments 

Furnished- 


PilliSP* 


'  t  lit l !  1 !!!!’.  t  • 1 


Apply  for 
Catalogue  to 


The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co., 


WINTHROP  HARBOR,  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:*“95  Dearborn  Street. 
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SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake^or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMAN  S  saas. 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Aurora,  Indiana. 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 


run  B&ST  AND  CMBA.JPBST. 


STRENGTH, 
IMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 


PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 

The  lightest  running  Press  in  the 
market. 

All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made 
of  the  best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 
Undoubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4 
and  6  mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz 
Patent  Pulverizer,  and  the  Fernholtz 
Clay  Mixer,  in  our  own  factory. 

We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY  SHAPE  BRICK  at  reasonable  Prices. 


Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Further  Information  on  /Application. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

CABLWE8TE^NSumoNNco^-’’  ,2,4  to  12,6  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Standard 
Brick  Drier. 


Best  for  the  Money, 
Best  at  any  Price. 

We  Plan,  Build  and  Equip  Complete  Drying 
Plants  of  any  Capacity. 

—  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  50. ,  . 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


[T  IS  impossible  for 
1  one  who  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  Driers  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  determine,  off 
hand,  which  particular 
Drier  will  best  meet 
his  requirements,  and 
as  a  drying  plant,  once 
installed,  is  a  costly 
experiment,  if  unsatis¬ 
factory,  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  want 
the  best  for  your 
money.  J£  We  claim 

_  “The  Stan= 

dard”  to  be 
the  best  all 
around  Drier 
on  earth,  in 
point  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and 
economy.  M 
Furthermore, 
we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  de¬ 
monstrate  to 
prospective 
buyers  that 
our  claim  is 

_  well  founded. 

So  that  you 
can  hardly  afford  to 
buy  a  Drier  without  at 
least  looking  into  the 
merits  of  The  Standard. 
Every  Drier  is  erected 
under  a  rigid  guaran¬ 
tee  to  do  certain  work, 
so  that  buyers  take  no 
chances,  whatever.  M 
If  you  will  write  us,  we 
will  send  you  catalog, 
and  give  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  tell  you 
the  cost  of  the  kind  of 
a  Drier  you  want. 
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No.  2. 


and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  in  attendance. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT. 


Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  U.  S.  of  A.,  held  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  Feb.  13  to  16,  1901. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  association.  The  attendance  exceeded  three  hun¬ 
dred,  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  the  former  year,  and  in¬ 
cluded  more  than  seventy-five  ladies,  who  without  a  single 
exception  seemed  to  enjoy  every 
minute  of  their  stay  at  Old  Point. 

The  many  interesting  things  in 
and  about  Fortress  Monroe  de¬ 
tracted  some  from  the  convention 
work.  The  members  taking  side 
trips  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  convention  hall.  Many  of 
the  faithful,  even,  had  to  apologize 
for  slipping  away  at  odd  times,  but 
as  the  following  report  is  good 
proot,  the  papers  and  discussions 
were  unsually  interesting. 

The  blizzard,  which  froze  up  the 
New  York  harbor  and  made  life  a 
burden  at  many  Northern  points, 
was  felt  at  Old  Point,  not  as  a  bliz¬ 
zard,  but  as  a  windstorm  that  made 
outdoor  life  uncomfortable  and 
slightly  cooled  the  ardor  of  the 
sightseer  for  a  few  hours.  It  also 
caused  a  change  in  the  convention 
arrangements,  making  it  necessary 
to  hold  the  first  sessions  in  one  of 
the  elegantly  furnished  parlors  in¬ 
stead  of  the  spacious  ball  room, 

where  the  exhibits  had  been  arranged.  Despite  these  little  va¬ 
riations  the  convention  work  went  on  in  the  appointed  way. 


President,  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ills. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  2:30  O’clock. 

President  W.  D.  Gates:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  you 
will  please  come  to  order.  As  is  customary  in  our  conventions 
and  eminently  proper,  we  will  open  our  convention  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bristol,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

— The  Opening  Prayer. — 

Dr.  Bristol:  Let  us  unite  in  prayer.  Almighty  God,  thou 
openest  thine  hand  and  fill  all  things  living  with  plenteousness. 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  bounty  and  for  our  lives  with  their 
consecration  to  thee  and  thy  service.  We  thank  thee  for  the 
love  thou  hast  manifested  to  us  in  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  alone  we  may  be  saved.  We  thank  thee  tor  this  great 
land  of  ours,  and  for  the  deep  and  strong  foundation  upon 
which  it  has  been  built.  We  thank  thee  for  the  'industry  and 
progress  that  has  characterized  it  in  all  the  years  past,  until 
by  thy  goodness  it  has  been  brought  to  a  place  with  the  best 
and  strongest  nations  of  the  world.  We  bless  and  praise  thy 
holy  name  that  thou  hast  given  us  hidden  resources  of  the 
earth,  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  yea,  even  the  dust 

beneath  our  feet,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  by  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  craftsmen  in  forms  of  beauty 
and  usefulness  that  speak  of  thy 
power  and  show  thy  motives  among 
men.  We  invoke  thy  blessings 
upon  these  thy  servants  .assembled 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  land  for 
the  mutual  exchange  of  thought, 
and  we  pray  that,  guided  and  di¬ 
rected  by  thy  holy  spirit,  all  that 
concerns  their  work  may  be  set 
upon  the  best  and  surest  founda¬ 
tions  that  peace  and  happiness, 
truth  and  justice,  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  among  us.  We  ask  these 
favors  through  Jesus  Christ,  Our 
Lord.  Amen. 

President  Gates:  The  next  in 
order  of  business  is  the  enrollment 
of  new  members  and  roll  call.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  objection,  we  will  omit 
the  roll  call  and  enrollment  of  new 
members  will  necessarily  continue 
longer.  Secretary  Randall  will 
kindly  announce  the  next  in  order. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  regular  order  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  annual  address  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago: 
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PRESIDENT  GATES'S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  and  a  pleasure  bountifully  mixed  with 
pride,  that  I  welcome  you  to  this  fifteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  IBrick  Manufacturers.  It  has  been  my  proud  boast 
that  I  have  missed  but  one  of  these  conventions,  and  it  has  been 
generally  conceded  that  my  excuse  for  that  one  absence  was  a 
good  excuse. 

In  meeting  you  here  to-day,  my  mind  naturally  reverts  to  that 
first  gathering,  where  half  a  hundred  workers  met  at  Cincinnati  to 
see  what  could  'be  done  in  the  way  of  a  convention.  Those  of  you  are 
old  in  the  harness  know  how  very  little  there  was  then  in  the  line 
of  a  clay  working  literature.  It  was  mostly  included  in  the  poet’s 
“Let  the  tired  horse  go  round  and  the  yellow  clay  be  ground,”  and 
the  public  were  suspicious  of  a  brickmaker  whose  boots  were  guilt¬ 
less  of  a  yellow  smear.  Looking  back  at  the  absolute  literary  re¬ 
sults  of  that  convention,  they  do  not  now  impress  one  quite  so 
amazingly  as  they  then  did,  tout  they  were  great  for  the  time,  and 
we  carried  them  to  our  several  lairs,  feeling  well  repaid  for  the 
journey  and  never  dreaming  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  subsequent 
conventions. 

We  were  so  wondrous  at  what  we  had  then  accomplished  that 
we  feared  there  was  nothing  left  over  for  the  future.  Certain  it  is 
that  we  never  dreamt  of  any  such  results  as  have  been  realized, 
and  we  must  here  remember  that  what  has  passed  into  literature  is 
by  no  means  all  that  has  resulted.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  published  papers  and  discussions,  but  no  one  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  side  talks  and  individual  discussions 
outside  of  the  sessions.  You  must  remember  that  the  work  accom- 


President-Elect  W.  H.  Hunt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


plished,  the  actual  information  gained,  for  better  goods  and  ad¬ 
vanced  processes,  is  only  a  part  of  the  value  of  these  conventions, 
for  untold  fortunes  are  saved  by  the  mistakes  avoided  through  in¬ 
formation  given  at  these  conventions,  and  particularly  in  the  little 
experience  meetings  in  the  hotel  lobbies.  This  we  do  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  realize,  but  it  has  done  as  much  to  make  us  successful  clay- 
workers  as  any  other  influence,  and  has  avoided  many  a  shipwreck 
in  business,  and  time  and  again  turned  defeat  into  success.  Not 
only  does  this  apply  to  us  as  manufacturers,  but  these  things  have 
been  just  as  valuable  to  our  good  brothers  and  co-workers,  the 
machine  men,  and  they  have  made  better  machines  and  sold  more 
of  them  for  these  conventions  and  for  the  experiences  they  gather 
here. 

Fourteen  years  ago  it  was  freely  predicted  that  our  conventions 
would  dwindle  and  finally  fail,  as  we  could  not  get  people  to  keep 
paying  their  own  expenses,  nor  could  we  poke  them  up  to  talk. 
That  they  would  fear  to  open  their  mouths  lest  their  trade  secrets 
escape.  What  a  notable  failure  this  prophecy  was  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  each  convention  since  has  been  more  of  a  success 
than  was  its  predecessor,  and  that  so  great  has  been  the  interest 
that  there  has  never  been  a  tiresome  moment,  and  there  has  all 
the  time  been  a  fight  for  the  floor. 

None  of  us  then  expected  that  we  would  ever  live  to  send  our 
boys  to  ceramic  schools  in  our  State  universities,  or  that  we  would 
have  the  most  zealous  of  professors  laboring  to  advance  our  art,  or 
that  any  such  thing  as  the  American  Ceramic  Society  would  grow 
from  our  association,  standing  as  our  ideal  of  hearty  good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  numbering  among  its  members  the  makers  of  history  in 
clayworking  art.  No  one  dreamed  that  our'  association  would  grow 
to  establish  such  a  scholarship  as  we  have  established  and  main¬ 
tained,  and  through  it  and  the  noble  men  who  aided  it  work  out 


such  problems  as  we  have  already  worked  out,  or  look  forward  to 
such  others  as  we  now  look  forward  to. 

America  has  made  conquests  on  land  and  sea  and  made  every 
nation  on  earth  respect  her,  but  great  as  have  been  her  military 
conquests  in  the  past  few  years,  I  judge  her  manufacturing  con¬ 
quests  to  have  been  greater  toy  far.  To-day  she  is  sending  her 
manufacturers  all  over  the  world.  Whatever  any  nation  wants 
America  will  manufacture  for  her.  And  I  prophesy  that  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  America  shall  lead  the  world  in  everything  to 
be  made  of  clay,  as  she  already  does  in  some  articles,  and  when  our 
art  will  be  recognized  as  an  art  indeed. 

Outside  and  beyond  all  this,  a  thing  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  fourteen  conventions,  and  which  I  know  will  continue, 
is  the  cementing  and  broadening  of  friendships,  giving  a  value  past 
all  estimate  to  these  gatherings  that  would  be  reward  enough  were 
■it  the  only  fruit  borne  bv  them. 

Some  considerable  progress  has  been  made  through  this  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  use  of  our  materials.  This 
has  been  done  by  encouraging  individual  effort  in  educating  the 
public,  and  particularly  by  working  as  an  association  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  using  the  great  force  of  our.  organization  for  the  increased 
use  of  our  product.  All  this  will  undoubtedly  be  shown  you  in  the 
report  of  your  'Committee  on  the  Extension  of  Trade  later  in  the 
sessions. 

The  passing  of  these  years,  however,  brings  its  sadness  as  well 
as  joy.  The  more  that  the  years  accumulate  the  greater  becomes 
the  number  of  our  vacant  chairs.  More  brothers  lay  down  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  their  cares  and  go  to  their  reward.  We  miss  them,  year  by 
year  we  call  their  roll  tearfully  and  reverently.  This  year  Carson, 
Norton,  Haeger,  Alsip,  Trainor  and  the  elder  Clippert. 

We  love  them  and  prize  them.  We  thank  God  that  we  knew  them 
as  we  did  and  while  we  did.  We  mourn  for  them,  but  we  cherish 
our  recollections  and  revere  their  memories. 

I  had  purposed  being  very  brief,  indeed,  and  had  not  proposed 
saying  so  much,  but  my  heart  is  full.  My  acquaintance  with  you 
has  been  to  me  so  dear,  your  kindness  has  been  so  great  and  you 
have  so  heaped  honors  upon  me  that  a  thought  of  the  past  floods 
me  with  reminiscences.  This  association,  however,  must  in  the 
main  look  forward  and  not  back.  Met  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  convention  we  have  ever  held,  with  a  large  attendance,  surg¬ 
ing  with  intelligence,  in  an  ideal  place,  and  at  a  time  ripe  for 
achievement — the  election  over,  the  country  saved,  all  lines  of 
business  good  and  the  people  clamoring  for  more  and  better  build¬ 
ings— I  congratulate  you,  and,  thanking  you  for  all  your  forbearing 
kindness  to  me  during  my  administration,  I  predict  great  good  to 
you  all  in  your  sessions  here,  mentally  and  physically,  and  I  wish 
you  here  and  in  your  home  prosperity  and  happiness.  (Loud  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association: 

Gentlemen^I  hand  you  herewith  a  statement  of  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  for  the  year  just  ended. 

It  seems  to  be  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that,  while  we  are 
assembled  in  this  historic  and  enchanting  place,  I  can  report  to  you 
that  our  surplus,  which  had  been  performing  a  toboggan  slide,  has 
once  more  gotten  back  to  the  “Old  Point  (of)  'Comfort,”  and  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  has  expanded  from  $37.78-  to- 
$490.18. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  through  fear  of  having  to  “sub¬ 
sidize”  some  of  our  “men  of  war”  who  might  become  too  heavily 
“loaded,”  that  caused  our  genial  secretary  to  depart  from  our  cus¬ 
tomary  form  of  pow-wow.  Therefore,  the  presence  of  the  ladies  on 
that  occasion  will  not  only  lend  grace  and  pleasure,  but  prevent  a 
possible  raid  on  the  treasury. 

I  am  sure  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  you  'to  know  that  our 
finances  are  in  such  a  healthy  condition,  as  it  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
stability  and  ever  broadening  influence  of  our  association.  Respect¬ 
fully  submitted,  JNO.  W.  SIBLEY, 

Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Account  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

— Receipts. — 


Balance  in  treasury,  account  1899 . . .  $37.78 

Membership  fees — 76  at  $5 — account  ’99 .  $380.00 

Membership  fees— 304  at  $3— account  ’99 .  912.00 

Reports  sold  .  11.40 


Total  receipts  1900 .  1,303.40 


Grand  total  .  $1,341.18 
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— Disbursements.— 

Paid  railroad  agent,  per  voucher .  $12.00 

Paid  scholarship  Ohio  University,  per  voucher .  250.00 

Paid  for  programme,  mail,  etc,  per  voucher .  39.50 

Paid  for  convention  reports,  per  voucher .  151.00 

Paid  for  stationery,  postage,  etc.,  per  voucher .  98.50 

Paid  for  secretary’s  traveling  expenses,  per  voucher  250.00 
Paid  assistant  secretary  .  50.00 

Total  expenditures  _ •. .  S51.00 

Balance  in  treasury  .  $190.18 

Grand  total  .  $1,341.18 


President  Gates:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  what  is  your  pleasure? 

F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland,  O.:  I  move  the  report  be  adopted 
as  read. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Barr,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  and  carried. 

— The  Election  of  Officers. — 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  is  the  election  of 
officers.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  list  is  headed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  election,  as  provided  for  by  our  constitution,  should 
be  by  ballot,  and  if  more  than  one  candidate  is  presented  to  be 
voted  for,  that  course  will  have  to  be  pursued.  If  but  one  can¬ 
didate  is  presented,  the  rule  can  be  suspended  on  motion  and 
the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the 
convention  for  the  one  candidate. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  O.:  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination 
the  name  of  a  gentlemen  for  president  of  this  association.  It 
is  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  me,  I  assure  you,  and  certainly  so, 
when  I  have  heard  this  gentleman’s  name  commented  on  so 
favorably  by  so  many.  One  very  good  reason  is  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  is  from  my  own  State,  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  of  that  State — it  is  back  a  little  ways  in  the 
interior.  The  gentleman  I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  is 
president  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  in  Cleveland,  and  is  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  very  large  brick  companies  of  that  locality. 
He  is  a  man  Competent  in  every  way  to  make  an  excellent 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  a  man  whose  heart  is  in 
the  business,  a  man  who  is  a  sterling,  wide-awake  young  man, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  the  ex-presidents  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  this  time — some  of  us  are  getting  rather  old.  Without 
more  ado,  Mr.  President,  and  in  order  to  allay  any  feeling  that 
Cleveland  may  have  against  Cincinnati  since  the  last  census, 
when  they  hunted  about  everywhere  for  all  the  children,  dead 
and  living,  and  tried  to  get  a  city  larger  than  ours,  and  in 
order  that  this  feeling  may  be  quieted  forever,  and  that  these 
dead  children  may  rest  in  peace,  I  nominate  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt, 
of  Cleveland,  for  president  of  this  association.  (Laughter  and 
applause. ) 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Cleveland,  O.  In  doing  so,  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hunt  will  do 
justice  to  the  position  should  you  honor  him  to-day  and  elect 
him  as  president  of  this  association.  Though  a  young  man  in 
years,  he  is  recognized  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  as  one  of  our 
leading  business  men  in  that  community.  I  am  very  glad  that 
my  friend  Mr.  Eudaly  acknowledges  that  Cleveland  is  getting 
a  few  steps  ahead  of  Cincinnati  (laughter),  but  I  want  to  say 
to  him  that  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  are  a  conservative  people. 
They  do  not  count  the  dead,  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
living  humanity  to  outnumber  Cincinnati.  (Laughter.)  In 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hunt  I  feel  that  he  will  not 
be  like  some  of  the  ex-presidents,  but  you  will  see  him  after  he 
has  had  the  honor  of  being  President  of  this  association.  And 
I  want  to  say,  too,  that  while  he  is  not  a  great  orator,  he  is  in 
every  way  capable  of  presiding  over  your  deliberations.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

D.  V.  Purington:  There  being  no  other  nominations,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  cut  them  off  if  there  are,  I  move  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  this  association  for  Mr.  Hunt,  o»f  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  President  of  this  Association. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bloomfield  and  carried,  after 


which  Secretary  Randall  cast  the  ballot  as  instructed,  and 
President  Gates  declared  Mr.  Hunt  elected. 

President  Gates:  The  next  in  order  is  the  nomination  for 
First  Vice  President. 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  nominate  Mr.  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  of  New 
York,  for  First  Vice  President  of  this  association. 

Charles  T.  Harris:  I  second  the  nomination  and  move  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
convention  for  Mr.  Bloomfield  for  First  Vice  President. 

Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  and  Mr.  Bloomfield  was 
declared  elected. 

President  Gates:  The  next  in  order  is  nomination  for  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice  President. 

John  Miller,  Washington,  D.  C.:  I  nominate  Mr.  C.  H.  Yohe, 
of  Alexandria.  Va. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Stiles,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  I  rise  to  nominate 
for  Second  Vice  President  a  competitor  of  mine,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Davis,  of  New  Haven.  Conn. 

E.  S.  Morse:  I  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Davis. 

Charles  Scultz,  Rondout,  N.  Y.:  I  wish  to  second  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Yohe. 

J.  C.  Adams:  I  rise  to  nominate  Mr.  Charles  Bray,  of 
Helena,  Mont. 

F.  Plumb,  Streator,  Ill.:  I  second  that  nomination. 


First  Vice-President,  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

President  Gates:  You  will  now  have  to  cast  your  ballot  for 
the  Second  Vice  President. 

E.  L.  Cook,  State  Farm,  Mass.:  I  move  the  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  unanimous  ballot  of  this  convention  for  Mr. 
James  A.  Davis,  of  New  Haven,  for  Second  Vice  President. 

Motion  seconded  by  several,  and  Secretary  Randall  cast  the 
ballot  and  Mr.  Davis  was  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  move  the  gentleman  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  be  declared  the  Third  Vice  President'and  the 
other  receive  honorable  mention.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Bray:  I  would  like  to  decline  this  nomination  in  favor 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  thank  you  very  kindly  for 
the  compliment  you  have  paid  me. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  move  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  this  convention  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Yohe. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  several  and  carried,  and  the 
Secretary  announced  that  the  ballot  had  been  cast,  and  the 
President  declared  Mr.  Yohe  Third  Vice  President. 

President  Gates:  What  will  you  do  in  regard  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary? 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  It  is  said  the  republics 
are  ungx-ateful,  but  I  hope  this  association  will  not  be  accused 
of  ingratitude  because  we  insist  upon  asking  a  man  to  continue 
in  an  office  which  he  has  made  so  successful.  He  has  raised 
this  association  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The  success 
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of  all  bodies  of  this  character  must  depend,  as  all  successful 
organizations  must,  upon  one  man,  and  if  he  is  the  right  man, 
then  you  have  a  strong  organization  with  an  ideal  government. 
If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  make  that  happy  combination,  then, 
indeed,  an  association  is 'to  be  congratulated.  The  man  who 
has  made  this  association  successful  is  the  Secretary.  He  is 
the  man  who  keeps  up  the  steam,  gathers  in  our  good  papers, 
keeps  advancing  and  progressing  the  best  interests  of  our  as¬ 
sociation,  and  while  we  all  owe  him  a  verj’  great  debt,  and 
while  in  justice  to  him  we  should  give  him  a  respite  from  the 
duties,  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  let  him  go.  I  think  we 
will  have  to  transgress  upon  his  good  nature  still  longer,  and 
I,  therefore,  name  Mr.  Randall.  (Applause.) 

D.  V.  Purington:  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of 
us  as  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  successful,  but  there  may 
have  been  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  this  success.  Now,  as  a 
close  observer  of  the  progress  of  this  association  for  several 
years,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  real  moving  spirit  was  the 
assistant  secretary.  (Laughter.)  I  have  seriously  thought — I 
have  not  dared  say  anything  about  it — but  I  have  thought  that 
this  was  the  proper  and  appropriate  time  to  advance  the  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  to  the  position  of  Secretary,  and  but  for  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  Wheeler  1  should  have  made  this 
motion,  but  as  it  is,  I  shall  content  myself  by  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Randall.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  move  that  the  President  be  instructed  to  cast 


Third  Vice-President,  C.  H.  Yoke,  Alexandria,  Va. 

the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  convention  for  Mr.  Randall  for 
Secretary,  with  the  understanding  that  this  include  Miss  Wal¬ 
lace  as  assistant  secretary.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Eudaly:  We  will  have  to  include  Miss  Wallace,  for 
Randall  could  not  get  along  without  her. 

Mr.  Egger’s  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O.  N.  Townsend 
and  carried. 

D.  V.  Purington:  One  of  the  reasons  I  said  what  I  did  is 
that  I  suppose  the  Secretary  got  up  this  beautiful  programme, 
and  there  is  no  mention  in  it  or  anywhere  of  any  such  officer 
as  assistant  secretary,  and  yet  we  all  know  there  is  one. 

President  Gates:  The  ballot  has  been  cast  for  Mr.  Randall 
and  he  is  your  Secretary  for  another  year.  I  think  the  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  ought  to  have  due  recognition,  but  I  think  we 
will  have  to  leave  this  with  Mr.  Purington.  (Laughter.) 

Secretary  Randall:  This  is  likely  to  cost  me  a  raise  in  the 
salary  of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  next  in  order,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  the  election  of  Treasurer. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Keyser,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  require  a  nomination  for  the  position  of  Treas¬ 
urer.  I  think  we  want  to  make  a  request  of  Mr.  Sibley  to  take 
charge  of  the  larger  amount.  He  did  so  well  in  taking  charge 
of  the  $37.11  (laughter),  I  think  that  was  the  sum,  that  I  move 
we  continue  him  in  office  another  year.  (Applause.) 


Mr.  Townsend:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  convention  for  Mr.  Sibley. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Stiles  and  carried. 

President  Gates:  The  Secretary  has  cast  the  ballot,  and  I 
declare  Mr.  Sibley  elected.  However,  I  am  almost  afraid  of 
the  effect  this  will  "have  on  Wall  street.  (  Laughter.)  There  is 
a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  committee  on  technical  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  term  ol  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  expired  and  we  must 
elect  a  member  to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Harris,  New  York  City:  I  move  that  the  retiring 
member,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  be  continued  in  -office  for  another 
term,  and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for 
him. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

— The  Installation  of  Officers. — 

President  Gates:  I  will  ask  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Mr.  James 
Breed  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis  to  conduct  our  newly  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  chair.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  with  regret  that  I  give  up 
this  office,  and  yet  there  -are  responsibilities  that  go  with  this 
position  that  takes  away  from  it  the  enjoyment  of  the  social 
intercourse,  but  I  also  assure  you  that  there  is  no  man  to 
whom  I  would  rather  surrender  this  chair.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  man 
whom  I  esteem  very  much.  Though  our  acquaintance  has  been 
-short,  the  more  I  know  of  him  the  better  I  like  him.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  welcoming  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  chair  and  intro¬ 
ducing  to  you  your  new  President. 

President  Hunt:  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  and  ladies,  too,  I  hardly  know  with 
what  expressions  to  meet  this  emergency.  Following  as  I  do, 
in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Gates,  who  is  loved  and  respected  by 
every  clayworker  in  America,  I  surely  realize  the  task  I  have 
before  me.  I  can  say  that  I  highly  appreciate  the  great  honor. 
It  is  a  compliment  and  an  honor  to  be  President  of  this  associa¬ 
tion.  My  relationship  with  the  clay  industry  has  hardly  been 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  this-  distinction,  but  I  shall 
surely  undertake  to  do  my  duty  and  wear  as  best  I  can  the 
shoes  which  1  accept  from  our  worthy  retiring  President.  I 
thank  you  again,  gentlemen,  for  the  great  compliment.  (Ap¬ 
plause.  ) 

Secretary  Randall:  The  same  committee  will  kindly  escort 
the  newly  elected  Vice  President  to  the  platform. 

President  Hunt:  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field,  your  First  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  I  would  like  to  find  a  little  hole  and  go 
through  it,  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  my  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  a  ready  speech  is  not  as  well  developed  as  my 
power  to  accomplish  results  by  labor.  I  shall  have  to  dis¬ 
appoint  you  if  you  are  looking  for  any  oratorical  display  on 
my  part.  I  feel  too  deeply  the  double  honor  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  me  this  afternoon  by  you  in  electing  me  as 
your  First  Vice  President  for  the  coming  year  and  also  con¬ 
tinuing  me  for  another  term  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  your 
special  fund  for  the  scholarship  of  the  Ceramic  School  of  the 
University  of  Ohio.  The  honor  is  too  great  for  me  not  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  There  are  times  when  we  become  too  -full  for 
speech.  (Laughter.)  I  want  to  thank  you  and  say  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  my  duty  in  both  positions  to  which  I  have  been 
elected  this  afternoon.  (Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  intro¬ 
duce  Mr.  James  A.  Davis,  of  New  Haven,  your  Second  Vice 
President: 

Mr.  Davis:  Gentlemen  and  members  of  the  convention,  I 
thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me.  I  am  not 
much  at  making  a  speech.  If  I  had  a  pair  of  overalls  and 
jumpers  I  would  be  right  at  home.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Hunt:  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  iC.  H.  Yohe,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  your  Third  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Yohe:  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  office  you  have  conferred  upon  me  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation,  and  in  doing  so  I  do  not  take  it  as  a 
compliment  to  myself  as  an  individual,  but  to  the  State  of 
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Virginia,  and  I  will  thank  you  in  her  name.  (Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  introduce 
to  you  your  Secretary,  but  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
introducing  him  to  the  convention. 

Secretary  Randall:  It  is  said  that  “man  proposes  and  God 
disposes,”  and  we  have  an  illustration  of  that  here  this  after¬ 
noon.  We  had  planned  (for  what  we  thought  was  one  of  the 
best  convention  halls  we  have  ever  had,  we  thought  we  had 
an  ideal  convention  hall  in  which  to  hold  our  sessions,  and 
then  there  comes  along  a  “North  Wester”  and  turns  the  other 
end  of  the  house  into  a  refrigerator,  and  we  had  to  leave  it 
and  come  over  here,  and  so  not  knowing  where  we  are  gath¬ 
ered,  there  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  members  pres¬ 
ent.  We  have  a  large  attendance,  especially  ladies.  There  are 
more  ladies  in  attendance  than  at  any  previous  convention. 
(Applause.)  I  believe  the  attendance  is  as  great,  so  far  as 
regular  delegates  are  concerned,  as  in  former  years,  but  the 
appearance  of  this  room  would  hardly  lead  you  to  think  so. 
Possibly  they  have  gone  over  to  the  other  room  and  got  lost. 
The  lobbies  of  this  hotel  are  so  vast  that  that  is  easy.  I  hope 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  will  get  lost.  Looking  out  over  the 
dancing,  shimmering  water,  which  seems  warmed  by  the  sun¬ 
light  which  shines  so  brightly  through  the  windows,  one  would 
not  suspect  there  was  any  frigidity  in  this  neighborhood,  but 
I  guess  if  we  should  go  outside  we  would  soon  find  plenty  of  it. 
It  is  very  warm  up  here,  though.  Just  now  I  am  a  hot  mem¬ 
ber.  (Laughter.)  I  appreciate,  gentlemen,  this  honor  of 
unanimous  re-election.  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  serve  you 
all  through  this  new  century,  just  as  I  have  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  one,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  live  to  see  me  perform 
my  duties  right  through  the  next  one  hundred  years.  If  I 
don’t  it  won’t  be  my  fault.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Hunt:  Mr.  Sibley,  your  Treasurer,  like  Mr.  Ran-, 
dall,  hardly  needs  an  introduction. 

Mr.  Sibley:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this  added  mark  of  your 
esteem.  This  twentieth  century  is  certainly  full  of  surprises, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  surpluses,  but  when  we  see  a  strong, 
red-hot  Republican  like  Jesse  Adams  become  an  old  line 
W(h)ig  (laughter),  there  is  no  telling  what  we  may  not  ex¬ 
pect.  And  while  we  have  such  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
treasury,  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  we  set  aside  so  much 
as  a  pension  fund  to  encourage  Eggers  and  Pike  and  others  to 
see  if  they  cannot  join  the  old  party  also.  (Applause.)  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  thank  you  again  for  the  honor. 

President  Hunt:  Our  Secretary  will  announce  the  next  in 
order. 

Secretary  Randall:  We  are  now  down  to  the  first  regular 
number  on  our  programme  so  far  as  papers  and  discussions  are 
concerned.  The  first  is  a  paper  on  “Brickmaking,  Past,  Present 
and  Prospective,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  not  here.  He  promised  to  provide  a  paper  written 
by  himself  or  some  other  Baltimore  briekmaker.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  I  would  say  we  would  turn  to  the  gentleman 
wlio  is  down  on  the  programme  to  lead  in  the  discussion. 
Having  been  elected  President,  perhaps  Mr.  Hunt  may  not  care 
to  talk  on  the  subject  now. 

"BRICKMAKING,  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE.” 

— General  Discussion. — 

President  Hunt:  When  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  that  my  name  be  used  in  this  connection  I  thought  I  would 
depend  on  Mr.  Wilson’s  paper  to  give  me  my  cue.  The  last 
two  or  three  weeks  I  have  been  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have 
come  direct  through  from  San  Francisco,  without  any  stop,  ar¬ 
riving  here  this  morning,  and  the  result  is  I  have  made  no 
preparation  for  talking  on  the  subject.  I  would,  therefore, 
suggest  that  we  call  upon  others  to  make  reports  from  various 
sections. 

Secretary  Randall:  If  we  cannot  have  a  Baitlmore  man,  the 
nearest  town  to  Baltimore  is  Washington.  Mr.  John  Miller, 
of  the  latter  city,  is  here.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  something 
on  brickmaking  in  Washington. 


Mr.  Miller:  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  something  about  it.  but  I  cannot  do  it. 

President  Hunt:  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  of 
Indianapolis,  tell  us  something  about  business  prospects  of  his 
State. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  have  been  out  of  the  country  part  of  the 
time  in  this  last  year,  and  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  trade 
conditions,  except  that  I  believe  that  you  can  all  agree  that  we 
are  on  the  up-grade.  Conditions  are  certainly  better  and  pros¬ 
pects  are  encouraging.  The  manufacturer  of  brick  has  some¬ 
thing  to  work  for,  something  to  hope  for,  and,  judging  from 
the  encouraging  look  I  see  on  the  faces  of  those  present  at  this 
assembly,  and  the  comfortable  frame  of  mind  they  all  seem  to 
be  in,  as  well  as  their  well-fed  bodies,  I  judge  we  have  all  had 
a  little  of  old  prosperity  going  our  way.  The  manufacture  of 
brick  has  assumed  a  different  phase  in  the  last  fifteen  months 
or  two  years  in  the  matter  of  expense  incident  to  manufacture. 
It  costs  us  more  to  make  brick,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  matter 
of  labor,  fuel,  and  in  some  sections  the  transportation,  that  it 
will  remain  with  us  in  the  way  of  increased  cost.  There  will  be 
no  early  or  pronounced  reduction  in  this  direction,  and  we  must 
receive  more  for  our  products.  The  buyers  and  users  of  brick 
in  the  moderate  sized  cities  in  the  country  than  ever  before, 
but  they  always  want  a  better  article,  and  no  briekmaker 
should  ever  feel  that  he  is  making  brick  good  enough  for  the 
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price  he  gets.  We  should  all  earnestly  strive  and  seek  to  make 
a  better  article.  That  the  character  of  our  product  commends 
itself  to  the  buyer.  Brick  are  being  used  in  larger  quantities 
in  the  moderate  sized  cities  in  the  country  than  ever  before. 
They  are  recognized  as  a  material  for  which  no  substitute  can 
be  offered,  and  the  brickmakers  of  the  country  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves  if  they  do  not  recognize  the  conditions 
and  the  opportunity.  From  all  sections  of  the  country  I  hear 
of  a  good  stiff  price  being  received  for  brick.  Perhaps,  though, 
I  might  mention  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  gentleman  in  my  office  some  days  since  (he  had 
come  to  make  some  purchases  of  machines  and  dryers,  and 
sent  him  down  to  my  factory  on  Monday  last  on  an  inspection 
tour),  and  he  told  me  that  in  Los  Angeles  they  are  paying 
,?4.f>0  for  select  brick,  and  the  salmon  brick  are  selling  for  $4 
a  thousand.  They  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy,  but  their  case 
is  the  exception.  Not  only  in  large  cities,  but  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  are  building,  not  only  public  structures,  but  dwelling 
houses  and  business  houses  as  well,  of  brick.  Brick  are  being 
used  more  largely  than  ever  before.  We  are  getting  $7  a 
thousand  for  hard  brick  delivered  in  Indianapolis.  I  under¬ 
stand  from  my  friend  Sibley,  of  Alabama,  that  they  are  getting 
more  than  that  there.  We  cannot  wear  diamonds  and  enjoy 
life  to  a  great  extent  at  anything  like  $7,  but  we  can  struggle 
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along  and  wait  for  better  conditions.  I  believe  we  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  feel  that  we  are  really  on  the  upgrade 
and-  s}ipi^dfrb?r  encouraged.  We  have  here  my  (friend  Eudaly 
going,  over ’the,  country  taking  in  the  good  dollars  of  some  of 
'  ^  our  briclcixiajcers  and  giving  them  in  return  some  of  his  kilns, 
1-  and  my;  friend  Hensley  here,  representing  the  Quaker  ma- 
-  chine,  is; selling  Quakers  (I  was  raised  one  myself).  My  friend 
j.  ;  -  .P.uri$gtqn,i  the,  .great  paving  brickmaker  of  the  Northwest, 
y  .  gj.Ves  ;an  encouraging  report  from  his  industry.  So  on  the 
■  whole,  gentlejnen,  .1  think  we  ought  to  feel  thankful  and  grate¬ 
ful .  for  the  improved .  condition  of  trade,  and  I  have  great  hopes 
'  '■  for- the  flit  lire.  (Applause.) 

r  Str,  D.  V.  Purington:  »I  supposed  when  I  saw  this  first 
T*“  ape r  v-,‘ ‘  B  r  i  tjkm  ak  i  n  g,  Past,  *  Present  and  Prospective,”  that  it 
*  went-  further  back  than  one  ]^ar,  and  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Wilson 
had  written  a  paper  it  would  have  done  so.  It  behooves  us  all 
--  once  in, a  while  to  turn  our  minds  back  and  see  whether  or  not 

*•  Ti  •»  *  j.  -***4'  -%•*  -  - 

U  w-e  hu,ve:  made  progress.  I  think  these  friends  who  have  been 
;,0’in41ie  harness  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  are  justi- 
-  -  fied*  in  the  conclusion  that  as  brickmakers  we  have  made 

t.  .  a  ‘  ' 

progress, rand  I  want  to  say  that  for  no  one  thing  should  the 
brickmakers  of  the  United  States  be  more  thankful  than  for 
V the-  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  that  has 
brought  us  together  and  enabled  us  to  exchange  our  thoughts 
„  qud  ;ideas  with  those  of  our  competitors  in  different  parts  of 
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the  country.  I  repeat  it,  that  for  no  one  thing  should  we  be 
more  thankful.  At  our  first  convention  at  Cincinnati  there 
were  perhaps  fifty  present,  and  none  of  us  realized  what  we 
were  going  to  do,  and  predictions  were  made  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  continue  long.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  pat  our¬ 
selves  on  the  back  a  little  for  the  increase  in  our  membership 
and  the  interest  in  the  affairs  that  we  come  here  to  discuss. 
About  the  same  time  that  our  association  was  started  there 
was  a  boom  in  building  exchanges  throughout  this  country, 
and  they  had  their  builders’  conventions  in  different  localities 
every  year,  and  they  were  great  things  to  attend.  They  paid  the 
expenses  of  their  delegates  and  their  delegates  were  selected 
by  ballot  at  their  annual  meetings,  and  that  very  thing,  in  my 
judgment,  has  ruined  the  National  Association  of  Builders. 
It  is  certainly  almost  on  its  last  legs  as  an  association,  and  I 
remember  a  conversation  I  had  with  Secretary  Sayward  at 
that  time,  and  I  made  a  prediction  that  I  think  is  coming  true, 
that  their  method  of  sending  delegates  would  ruin  their  associa¬ 
tion,  while  our  method  of  not  having  a  delegate  body  would 
keep  us  going.  I  believe  this  is  true.  The  men  who  come  here 
and  pay  their  own  expenses  come  to  learn  and  see  something; 
the  men  who  went  to  these  other  conventions  went  because 
they  had  a  pull.  I  have  attended  every  one  of  these  conven¬ 
tions,  and  every  session  of  these  conventions,  and  there  is  but 


one  other  man  in  the  room  who  can  say  that,  and  I  want  to 
keep  on  coming  as  long  as  I  live  and  can  get  money  enough 
to  keep  on  coming.  We  have  made  vast  strides  in  the  brick¬ 
making  world  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  begun  to  make  the  strides  we  will  make  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  Possibly  Mr.  Chambers,  who  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of  inventions,  may  disagree 
with  me.  but  I  believe  there  is  as  much  room  for  the  inventor 
and  the  man  who  desires  to  make  improvements  now  as  there 
ever  was,  and  I  believe  the  progressive  spiril  of  the  American 
people,  as  evidenced  by  the  men  who  attend  these  conventions, 
will  continue,  and  I  believe  we  shall  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years  make  greater  progress  than  we  have  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  (Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  James  L. 
Breed,  of  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Breed:  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  than  has  been  said  by 
the  former  speakers.  I  shall  certainly  have  to  approve  of  all 
they  have  said.  I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion.  I  am  a 
new  man  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  brick,  but  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  success  of  any  man  who  manufactures  products  from 
clay  depends  on  his  striving  to  make  the  best  product  that  he 
can  and  improve  on  it,  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  the  very 
best  price  he  can,  and  I  believe  by  that  he  will  succeed  better 
than  he  hopes  for,  and  better  than  by  striving  to  compete  with 
something  not  as  good  as  our  material.  In  our  locality  we  are 
not  very  large  manufacturers  of  brick,  but  the  business  there 
nas  been  very  good.  The  brickmakers,  I  believe,  get  $B.75  for 
their  brick,  while  in  the  past  they  got  from  $4  to  $5.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Hunt:  Mr.  Bray,  we  would  like  to  have  a  few 
words  from  you. 

Mr.  Charles  Bray,  Helena,  Mont.:  I  do  not  know  that  1  have 
anything  to  say  at  this  time.  Coming  as  I  do,  as  you  all  know, 
from  out  of  the  wilderness,  I  come  more  to  learn  than  to  teach 
others.  There  is  nothing  which  affords  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  be  here  with  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
but  1  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  in  particular  to  say. 

M.  H.  B.  Manton,  Akron,  0.:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Fiske. 

Mr.  George  M.  Fiske,  Boston,  Mass.:  I  did  not  expect  to  say 
anything  on  this  subject.  I  got  back  of  this  post,  for  fear  I 
would  be  called  on.  However,  during  this  discussion  there 
are  some  things  that  have  come  to  my  mind.  My  own  memory 
takes  me  back  to  the  clay  when  the  brick  industry  was  in  a 
very  primitive  state  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day.  It  was 
in  the  hands  very  largely  of  men  who  were  not  business  men, 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  perhaps  farmers  or  agricultur¬ 
ists  who  lived  near  a  large  town,  and  finding  some  clay  on  their 
faims,  would  level  off  an  acre  or  two  of  land,  and  would  go  to 
work  and  make  a  pug  mill  of  wood  and  hitch  the  old  horse,  and 
With  their  boys  and  one  or  two  hired  men,  make  up  a  million  or 
two  brick  and  send  to  the  market.  Then,  as  building  opera¬ 
tions  increased,  this  failed  largely  to  meet  the  demand.  Then 
capital  began  to  find  its  way  into  the  industry,  and  men  of  af¬ 
fairs,  men  of  money,  took  hold  of  the  business,  gradually  en¬ 
larging  it  until  to-day,  after  a  period  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
years,  we  see  the  great  brickmaking  establishments  which  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  involving 
millions  of  dollars  of  capital. 

The  development  of  the  colored  brick  industry  has  been  very 
remarkable.  Perhaps  thirty  years  ago,  nothing  but  red  brick 
were  made,  and  now  we  have  the  buffs,  and  the  grays,  and  the 
mottled,  and  all  these  various  kinds  of  brick  that  have  been 
evolved  in  the  past  thirtj  years,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  progress. 
I  think,  as  Mr.  Purington  has  said,  that  we  may  certainly  rea- 
sonly  believe  that  the  art  is  not  going  to  stop  where  it  is  now. 
We  think  we  have  seen  great  improvements,  but  there  are 
doubtless  other  improvements  to  come  which  will  be  as  radical 
and  as  great. 

One  thing  occurs  to  me,  suggested  by  something  which  has 
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been  done  in  the  lime  districts.  Down  in  New  England,  near 
Rockland,  where  there  are  a  great  many  lime  kilns,  they  have 
all  keen  bought  out  by  the  one  central  company,  which  we 
know  is  a  plan  being  worked  quite  extensively  even  in  our  own 
industry,  and  they  are  contemplating  instead  of  burning  their 
lime  in  all  the  different  kilns  which  are  scattered  over  the 
country  of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  square  miles  of 
creeling  one  central  plant  and  of  bringing  all  the 
lime  to  that  one  point  for  manufacturing.  I  do  not  see  why 
that  cannot  be  done  in  the  brick  business,  rising  as  it  has  from 
the  condition  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Being  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  many  different  men,  it  is  quite  natural  that  there  are  a 
great  many  different  plants.  It  seems  to  me  quite  feasible  that 
something  of  that  sort  might  be  done  in  the  brick  industry — a 
large  plant  erected  somewhere  and  the  clay  brought  to  that 
plant.  This  could  be  done,  of  course,  in  a  systematic  way  very 
cheaply.  The  railroads  are  very  willing  to  make  astonishly 
low  rates  for  certain  classes  of  goods  which  will  be  a  steady 
thing  for  them. 

This  very  thing  of  concentration  among  the  brickmakers  has 
been  taken  up  in  New  England.  About  thirty  companies  have 
been  formed  into  one  company,  known  as  the  New  England 
Brick  Company,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  but  a  short  step  to 
something  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned — -the  building  of  one 
great  central  plant  and  the  bringing  of  the  clay  to  that  plant. 
But  whether  it  is  that  or  something  else,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  brick  industry  is  not  going  to  stand  still.  (Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  I  should  like  to  call  upon  Mr.  Plumb,  of 
Streator,  Ill. 

Mr.  Fawcett  Plumb:  My  experience  as  a  brickmaker  does 
not  run  very  far  back.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any 
suggestion  based  on  experience.  I  would  emphasize,  however, 
the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Breed,  of  New  York,  that  there  i 
room  for  us  in  the  improvement  of  the  products  which  we  may 
bring  out.  We  cannot  do  too  much  in  that  line.  While  I  do 
not  like  to  criticise  what  Mr.  Fiske  has  said,  I  judge  it  is  im¬ 
practical  to  concentrate  brickmaking  plants  m  one  locality. 
I  think  that  it  will  probably  take  care  of  itself.  If  you  have 
the  clay  and  the  transportation  to  one  locality,  it  will  have  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  business  at  that  point — hardly 
more  than  that.  So  far  as  profit  is  concerned  in  the  brick¬ 
making  business  in  the  future,  I  believe  this,  if  one  has  a  good 
product  he  will  always  find  a  sale  for  it.  There  will  be  good 
times  and  dull  times.  The  good  times  with  us,  however,  will 
be  more  numerous  that  the  dull  times.  There  is  one  thing  that 
we  may  think  of  with  more  encouragement  than  ever,  and  that 
is  the  uses  to  which  brick  are  constantly  being  put  are  increas¬ 
ing.  We  are  building  from  brick  more  and  more  constantly, 
and  the  uses  to  which  brick  may  be  put  are  increasing  steadily, 
and  the  one  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  attend  to  our  business 
and  make  a  better  product.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fiske:  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  my  meaning  plain.  1 
did  not  mean  that  clays  could  be  transported  any  great  dis¬ 
tance.  I  referred  perhaps  to  a  dozen  brick  companies  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  or  less,  sending  their  clays  into  one 
plant  to  be  burned — transporting  the  clay  instead  of  the  brick. 

Captain  S.  P.  Crafts:  The  experiment  was  tried  forty  years 
ago  in  New  Haven,  and  it  worked  itself  out.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  relics  of  the  plant  are  left  or  not. 

President  Hunt:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Town¬ 
send,  of  Zanesville.  0. 

Mr.  O.  N.  Townsend:  My  father,  Mr.  T.  B.  Townsend,  the 
senior  member  of  our  firm,  is  the  speechmaker  on  occasions  of 
this  sort,  but  as  I  am  the  only  representative  of  our  corpora¬ 
tion  here,  I  will  have  to  the  best  I  can.  I  presume  you  want 
me  to  say  something  about  the  paving  brick  trade,  past,  present 
and  prospective,  as  well  as  the  prospects  for  the  brick  business 
in  general.  Our  corporation  has  been  making  brick  at  Zanes¬ 
ville,  0.,  for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  At  present  we  are 
working  steadily  with  one  hundred  employes.  I  feel  confident 
that  this  last  year  we  could  have  disposed  of  the  product  of 
two  plants  the  size  of  ours,  so  this  winter  we  are  working 


steadily  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  next  spring, 
although  we  now  have  about  25  per  cent,  of  our  product  sold 
tor  the  season  of  1901.  All  of  the  brickmakers  in  our  section 
of  the  State  have  orders  ahead  for  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  their 
product  as  we  have.  Regarding  paving  brick:  Ours  is  the 
oldest  factory  in  the  State  of  Ohio  making  paving  brick.  We 
have  been  making  paving  brick  for  fifteen  years,  and  find  that 
the  paving  brick  in  the  street  is  just  in  its  infancy.  I  think 
more  uses  are  being  found  for  paving  brick  every  day,  besides 
being  used  for  streets  and  country  roads.  We  make  brick  in  a 
building  that  we  purchased  at  Chicago  at  the  World’s  Fair.  It 
is  all  iron,  practically  fireproof,  and  we  carry  no  insurance, .so 
that  assists  us  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  production. 

President  Hunt:  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Sibley 
give  us  some  ideas  of  trade  conditions  in  the  South. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham:  I  did  not  expect  to  make 
any  remarks  on  this  subject.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  the 
paving  brick  business  for  the  last  year  has  been  on  the  boom 
in  the  South,  though  the  prospect  is  encouraging.  In  the 
building  brick  line  we  have  had  a  regular,  good  old-fashioned 
boom  in  the  Birmingham  district.  We  have  twelve  plants,  and 
they  have  not  been  able  to  fill  the  demand,  and  the  brick  have 
been  shipped  in  from  near-by  cities.  They  have  been  getting 
from  $6  to  $8  a  thousand,  and  consequently  building  brick 
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manufacturers  have  been  very  happy.  We  have  managed  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  paving  brick  business,  and  the  outlook  is 
very  good. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  would  say  in  this  connection,  while  we 
have  been  considering  the  material  side  of  the  prospect,  we 
may  also  consider  the  progress  we  are  making  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  standpoint.  Mr.  Charles  Binns,  professor  of  the  clay¬ 
working  department  of  the  New  York  State  University,  at 
Alfred,  is  here,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Charles  Binns,  Alfred,  N.  Y. :  I  esteem  very  much  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  addressing  this  Association.  This  is  my  first  at¬ 
tendance  as  a  member,  though  I  have  been  identified  with  the 
Ceramic  Society.  Since  our  last  convention  an  event  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  ceramic  world  which  will  interest  the  members 
to  some  extent,  and  that  is  the  promotion  by  the  State  of  New 
York  of  a  State  school  of  clayworking  and  ceramics.  It  has 
been  located  at  Alfred  University,  an  out-of-the-way  place 
everybody  says,  but  it  was  put  there  because  of  the  educational 
advantages  on  the  spot.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
its  first  director,  and  want  to  say  here  that  between  Professor 
Orton  and  myself  no  feeling  exists  except  that  of  harmonious 
friendship,  and  we  fully  understand  each  other  upon  that  line. 
We  cover,  of  course,  somewhat  the  same  ground,  and  I  think 
he  agrees  with  me  that  if  fifteen  or  twenty  more  clayworking 
schools  are  established  in  the  United  States  there  is  room  for 
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all  of  them.  I  want  to  say  if  there  are  any  brickmakers  here 
from  the  State  of  New  York  I  want  to  meet  them  and  to  make 
their  acquaintance.  I  consider  they  are  in  my  parish,  and  I 
want  to  know  them,  and  I  hope  they  will  make  themselves 
known  to  me  so  we  may  have  a  little  talk  and  understand  each 
other.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  We  have  with  us  a  gentleman  who  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  regard  to  an  institution 
which  some  of  you  may  desire  to  visit — Mr.  Turner,  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  school  for  the  Indian  and  Negro  youth,  at  Hampton, 
Va. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  come  to  extend  to  this  convention  a  very 
hearty  and  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  institution,  situated 
within  two  miles  of  this  hotel,  where  we  are  educating  the 
Indian  and  Negro  youth  not  only  in  the  academic  work,  but 
also  in  the  industrial  arts.  We  are  teaching  girls  home 
science.  We  have  done  some  brickmaking  work  in  our  institu¬ 
tion,  but  that  was  in  the  early  brick  laying.  We  are  giving 
the  boys  practice  in  brick  laying  and  we  have  been  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  South  and  West.  We  have  a  large  in¬ 
stitution  of  six  or  seven  hundred  studeuts,  and  we  would  be 
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glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  you  through  these  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  and  showing  you  how  we  are  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  these  young  men  and  women  into  self-supporting  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  receive  you 
at  any  time;  if  you  could  come  between  the  hours  of  10  or  12 
we  could  show  you  a  great  deal  of  the  institution.  At  12  you 
may  see  each  battalion  forming  and  going  through  their  drill 
and  marching  in  the  dining  room,  where  they  all  sit  down  to 
dinner.  However,  should  it  be  your  pleasure  to  come  in  the 
afternoon,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come  then,  but  I 
think  that  we  have  some  claim  upon  you  in  this,  in  that  we 
are  trying  to  teach  these  young  men  the  right  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  how  to  use  it,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  see 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  these  young  men.  (Applause.) 

Presidnt  Hunt:  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  kind  invita¬ 
tion  extended  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  pay  the  institu¬ 
tion  a  visit.  I  want  to  say  a  word  before  closing  concerning 
the  trade  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast.  During  my  stop  at 
Los  Angeles  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Miller’s  plant,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  an  Ohio  man,  having  formerly  lived  at  Zanesville.  I 
found  the  plant  very  complete,  but  what  astonished  me  was 
the  wide  diversity  of  product.  I  marveled  at  the  fact  that 
one  kiln  seemed  to  be  filled  with  fire  brick  and  the  next  kiln 
with  paving  brick,  and  the  next  with  common  or  with  face 


brick,  and  so  on,  but  he  soon  made  clear  to  me  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  was  so  limited  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
one  enterprise  to  make  a  profitable  business  in  one  particular . 
line.  I  found  the  same  thing  more  true,  possibly,  at  San 
Francisco,  in  the  day  I  spent  with  Mr.  McBean,  of  Gladding. 
McBean  &  Co.  have  the  largest  plant  on  the  coast.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Bean  informed  me  that  during  the  last  year  the  entire  con¬ 
sumption  of  face  brick  ,in  the  iState  of  California  could  hardly 
reach  two  million  face  brick  and  yet  there  are  probably  a.  half 
dozen  plants  in  that  State  making  face  brick  -so  you  can  see 
how  necessary  it  is  for  a  brickmaker  on  the  coast  to  make  a 
diversity  of  products.  I  have  never  given  any  thought  to  the 
question  of  prices,  particularly  in  face  brick,  but  I  ask  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Bean  what  price  he  obtained  for  the  face  brick  and  he  said, 
“We  get  $45  on  cars  at  San  Francisco.”  This  is  the  same  brick 
that  we  -sell  in  Ohio  for  $18  or  $20  a  thousand.  He  said  it  was 
necessary  to  get  a  good  price  because  of  the  limited  market. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  closes  the  regular  business  of  the 
afternoon  unless  some  one  has  something  more  to  offer..  We 
will  meet  to-morrow  in  the  main  hall,  if  the  weather  conditions 
will  permit,  otherwise  we  will  have  to  meet  here  again. 

Mr.  Kilbourne,  Columbus,  0.:  I  move  we  adjourn  until  10 
o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Conway  and  carried. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Thursday  Morning,  Feb.  14. 

President  Hunt:  Gentlemen,  I  presume  we  might  as  well 
come  to  -order  and  proceed  with  business.  I  am  sorry  we  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  more  promptly.  If  we  meet  promptly  we 
can  then  have  more  time  after  the  sessions  for  our  lobby  talks. 
Secretary  Randall  will  announce  the  first  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  paper  on  the  programme  this 
morning  is. “Brickyard  Tribulations,”  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Jacobs  is  present  at  the  hotel,  but  I  do  not  see  him  in  the 
room.  I  would  suggest  if  the  convention  is  willing  that  we 
take  up  the  next  paper  on  the  programme,  “The  Dignity  of 
the  Clay  Business,”  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Mueller.  Mr.  Mueller  is  one  of 
the  best-known  clayworkers  in  this  country — he  has  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  he  is  not 
here  to  deliver  the  paper,  as  his  personality  would  add  an  in¬ 
terest  and  charm  to  it.  As  it  is,  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
read  it  for  him. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  OLAY  BUSINESS. 

By  H.  C.  Mueller. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  o-f  the  Convention: 

The  man  who  praises  the  “good  old  time”  at  the  expense  of  the 
present,  or  w'ho  compares  old  ways  a.nd  costumes  with  -those  of 
to-day,  is  as  a  rule  “called  down”  before  he  is  -able  to  make  his 
point. 

This  well-known  fact,  however,  shall  not  hinder  me  from  saying 
that  our  forefathers  have  been  wise  in  many  things,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  well-known  slowness  in  business  matters,  and  perhaps  on 
account  of  this  slowness.  iSome  of  us  have  lived  and  worked  during 
the  fag  -end  of  this  period,  -many  of  us  have  known  some  of  the 
business  men  of  the  old  style,  and  while  we  have  often  looked 
with  amusement  upon  -the  antics  and  sighs  of  these  old  gents,  who 
could  not  reconcile  their  conservative  ways  with  the  fast  going 
generation  of  to-day,  we  have  generally  admitted  to  ourselves  that 
these  old  gentlemen  showed  in  most  cases  a  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  freshness  and  dignity  which  we  could  hardly  hope  to  attain 
in  our  coming  autumn  and  winter. 

We  are  always  ready  to  criticise  a  man  for  going  too  slow;  we 
admire  the  man  who  goes  too  fast,  knowing  quite  well  that  he  will 
hurt  himself  in  -time.  It  is  the  spirit  of  our  time  to  go  too  fast,  to 
live  too  fast,  to  work  too  fast,  and  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  this  poor 
effort  to  point  to  some  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  this 
haste  in  life  and  work. 

In  former  times  business  was  conducted  in  a  more  conservative, 
a  more  dignified  manner.  Masters  and  followers  of  arts  and  crafts 
had  more  pride  in  their  calling.  Societies  and  guilds  which  held  the 
different  “trades”  or  crafts  together,  were  conducted  in  a  stately 
manner;  every  -one  connected  with  the  same,  master,  mechanic 
or  apprentice,  was  aware  of  the  great  honor  of  being -a  member,  and 
watched  and  guarded  jealously  the  privileges  and  customs  of  his 
guild.  I  will  not  try  to  sing  the  praises  -of  absolute  customs  or  as¬ 
sociations;  we  know  quite  well  that  the ‘trades  guilds  worked  more 
oppression  than  otherwise  in  many  instances,  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  -one  point  out  of  a  comparison  of  this  period  with  our 
present  time  by  calling  attention  to  the  undoubted  dignity  of  'the 
trades  and  crafts  of  the  old  time  and  the  lack  of  the  same  in  our 
present  period. 

I  will  no-t  speak  of  our  social  or  the  individual  relationship  to 
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our  trade  or  business,  I  will  try  to  touch  the  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  phase  only. 

The  demand  for  certain  products  is  as  a  rule  created  by  circum¬ 
stances  developing  outside  of  the  craft  engaged  in  a  related  branch. 
The  creating  and  shaping  of  the  product  to  meet  necessary  require¬ 
ments,  however,  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  maker,  the  artisan. 
He  will,  if  he  is  successful,  follow  the  road  suggested  by  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  we  may  say  that  the  development  is  inereby  influenced 
from  the  outside.  This,  however,  is  as  far  as  such  influences 
should  go.  The  work  itself,  the  technical  point,  should  be  left  to 
the  artisans. 

Do  we  stop  at  this  stage?  ;Do  we  only  follow  the  suggestions  of 
the  natural  and  reasonable  demand?  Det  us  analyze  the  word, 
“Demand.”  We  may  say  (in  our  case  as  brickmakers):  “The  de¬ 
mand  is  for  a  good  building  brick,  or  a  good  face  brick.”  The  next 
question  in  order,  “What  constitutes  a  good  building  or  face 
brick?”  This  question  should  be  answered  by  the  brickmaker  in 
word  and  work. 

This  would  be  natural,  reasonable  and  dignified.  The  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  brickmakers  would  soon  develop  a  brick  in  the  right 
direction,  and  if  every  one  would  try  his  best  to  follow  his  own 
lines  and  advantages  according  to  his  mode  of  work  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  his  disposition,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  good,  honest, 
practical  material  to  fill  the  demand.  The  architect  would  have  the 
choice  between  the  several  styles  of  brick  thus  developed,  and  the 
brickmaker  would  be  assured  of  a  profitable  business,  as  he  is  sure 
of  his  product  thus  brought  forward. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  average  brickmaker  does  not  choose 
this  simple  road.  He  is  too  timid.  Instead  of  boldly  declaring  his 
stand,  he  often  meekly  and  smoothly  says:  “I  can  make  anything 
you  wish  to  have,  anything  you  may  specify.”  This  position  is  un¬ 
dignified,  cowardly  and  not  even  honest.  On  account  of  this  policy 
the  brick  business  has  suffered  for  many  years.  It  has  made  out¬ 
siders  the  dictators  of  'the  brickmakers.  Outsiders  who  did  not 
know  or  understand  the  hardships  caused  by  their  arbitrary  de¬ 
mands. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  sometimes  to  make  the  least 
change  in  our  material.  Only  a  iman  well  acquainted  with  our 
work  will  fully  understand  this.  Yet  many  of  us  fear  to  offend  an 
architect  or  prospective  customer  by  refusing  to  furnisn  an  article 
which  is  difficult  or  at  least  unprofitable  to  manufacture.  Allow 
me  to  call  your  attention  >to  the  period  of  the  “shaded  face  brick.” 
It  is  still  in  existence  in  some  .places,  but  the  agony  has  passed  the 
critical  point.  During  this  time  the  whole  profession  of  brick¬ 
making  was  actually  cowed  and  discouraged  by  the  unreasonab'e 
demand  to  make  a  brick  which  was  to  be  as  even  in  color  as  if 
painted. 

This  demand  was  surely  not  a  natural  or  reasonable  one,  and  if 
our  craft  had  followed  a  course  of  honest  and  fearless  dignity  by 
refusing  to  comply  with  tyrannical  and  unjust  dictation,  a  great 
ileal  of  suffering  would  have  been  avoided. 

This  pressure  for  an  unprofitable  product  came  not  altogether 
from  the  outside.  The  brickmaker  himself  helped  it  along.  He  has 
in  many  instances  encouraged  this  misconception  by  submitting 
samples  which  showed  an  article  still  in  the  experimental  state  of 
manufacture,  and  by  promising  an  even  product  before  he  was  sure 
of  his  ability  to  furnish  it.  He  was  often  too  ready  to  guarantee 
his  brick  to  be  exactly  like  the  sample,  and  did  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  his  patron  would  hold  him  to  his  promise  like  the 
Shyioek  of  old.  In  most  cases  he  had  to  deliver  his  pound  of  flesh. 

The  shaded  brick  calamity  did  not  stop  on  account  of  any  protest 
of  the  brickmaker  either.  He  suffered  in  silence,  he  wept  his  tears 
in  secret.  He  was  afraid  that  his  wail,  his  petition,  would  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  confession  of  inferiority.  He  made  his  400  different 
shades  of  face  brick  until  the  architect  stopped  asking  for  them  on 
his  own  account,  until  the  latter  investigated  the  brickyards  and 
discovered  the  fire-flashed  refuse  on  the  dumps  and  guessed  at  its 
splendid  decorative  quality.  And  then  our  patient  brother  in  mud 
was  chased  in  another  direction.  He  could  hardly  make  the  shades 
uneven  enough. 

Det  us  take  another  example:  The  paving  brick  business.  What 
constitutes  a  good  paving  brick?  I  some  years  ago  studied 
this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a  city  father,  as  a  council¬ 
man.  I  had  to  help  in  making  specifications  for  paved  streets.  To 
get  a  proper  start  our  committee  obtained  quite  a  number  of  speci¬ 
fications  adopted  by  other  municipalities.  Some  were  quite  lengthy, 
but  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single  practical  and  good  specification 
in  the  whole  lot.  All  described  the  physical  conditions  of  the  re¬ 
quired  brick,  some  stated  that  a  trial  of  immersion  in  water  should 
be  made,  etc.  In  all  cases  a  thoroughly  vitreous  material  was 
specified. 

Now  we  all  know  and  knew  quite  well  that  such  specifications 
amount  to  nothing,  but  the  brickmaker  never  protested  against 
this  nonsense.  Not  boldly  in  public.  The  only  protest  I  have  ever  no¬ 
ticed  was  in  a  report  in  The  Clay-Worker  of  a  meeting  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  containing  a  statement  of  one  of  your  members,  an  old 


brickmaker,  who,  seconded  by  a  few  others,  talked  of  the  folly  of 
calling  vitreous  brick  the  best  paving  material.  Such  protests, 
however,  were  exceptional,  and  the  average  brickmaker  offered  his 
vitreous  non-absorbing  samples  to  the  council  committees  with  a 
somber  mien. 

Has  this  policy  of  weakness  benefited  the  brickmaker?  Would 
it  ndt  have  been  much  better  if  the  brickmaker  had  adopted  the 
system  of  the  German  Portland  cement  manufacturer,  who  estab¬ 
lished  standards  and  sectional  tests  for  his  product?  The  tests 
for  brick  finally  came,  but  I  doubt  if  they  would  have  come  had  it 
not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Orton  and  his  supporters.  You  are 
no  doubit  much  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  paving 
brick,  and  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you  why  this  important  ma¬ 
terial  received  a  set-back  some  years  ago. 

I  understand  that  my  argument  may  be  misconstrued,  but  I  will 
chance  it.  I  do  no!  mean  that  the  clayworker  should  refuse  to  ad¬ 
vance;  that  he  should  let  good  enough  alone;  that  he  should  be 
over-conservative.  This  is  not  the  aim  of  this  hastily  written 
paper.  What  I  wish  to  advocate  is  that  the  clayworker  should 
stand  his  ground  boldly  and  fearlessly;  that  he  should  develop  his 
work,  his  industry  from  the  inside,  study  all  requirements  and  de¬ 
mands,  meet  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  refuse  to  follow, 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  drive  him  into  an  unprofitable  and  un¬ 
reasonable  direction.  (Applause.) 

— The  Dignity  of  the  Clay  Business — General  Discussion. — 

President  Hunt:  Mr.  Mueller  has  certainly  favored  us  with 
a  very  excellent  paper,  and  knowing  something  of  Mr.  Muel¬ 
ler’s  personality,  we  know  how  unfortunate  we  are  in  not  hav- 
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ing  him  present.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Charles  T.  Harris  to  open  the 
discussion. 

C.  T.  Harris,  New  York  City:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
I  am  glad  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  this  paper,  be¬ 
cause  it  voices  the  experience  of  all  of  us  who  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  wares  that  have  brought  us  more  or  less  into  contact  with 
architects  and  their  requirements,  and  from  that  standpoint  I 
think  that  paper  is  none  too  emphatic.  I  think  there  is  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  question  covered  by  that  subject,  however, 
that  is  not  touched  upon,  and  I  think  this  is  perhaps  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  emphasize  the  dignity  of  the  clayworkers’  profes¬ 
sion.  It  occurs  to  me  that-  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  met  from  year  to  year 
together  in  these  conventions  have  been  obliged  to  appreciate 
the  position  our  work  occupies  in  the  business  world  relatively 
to  other  lines.  But  I  do  think  at  times  we  have  been  obliged 
to  demand  for  our  business  the  proper  recognition.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  relatively  to  other  lines  of  business  our 
work  does  demand  for  itself  great  consideration,  and  we  have 
every  right  in  the  world  to  be  proud  of  it  and  to  insist  on  that 
fact  courteously,  but  persistently,  insist  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  it,  at  the  same  time  not  attempting  to  supply  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  noFup  to  the  requirements.  I  believe  that  the 
natural  materials  for  man’s  manufacture  may  be  numbered 
as  'four — coal,  lumber,  iron  and  clay.  In  the  question  of  clay 
it  is  naturally  said,  of  course,  that  it  serves  its  purpose  only 
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by  transformation  into  some  form  that  is  either  useful  or 
ornamental.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  known  by  the 
members  of  this  Association  how  important  relatively  the  line 
which  we  work  in  is  in  proportion  to  other  lines.  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  not  long  ago  to  look  up  this  question,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  manufacturing 
plants,  lin  proportion  to  the  capital  invested,  in  proportion  to 
men  employed,  that  our  line  of  work  stands  in  this  ratio  as 
compared  with  fifteen  other  leading  lines  of  manufacture;-  that 
in  distribution  of  plants  we  stand  third  on  the  list;  number  of 
men  empolyed  we  stand  sixth  on  the  list;  in  capital  invested 
we  stand  thirteenth  on  the  list.  On  this  basis  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  business,  and  I  am  speaking  now 
simply  with  reference  to  its  relative  position  in  connection 
with  other  manufacturing  enterprises  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  with  the  diminishing  of  lumber  and 
the  increased  use  of  clay  products  the  ratio  of  clayworking 
and  lumber  industry  will  be  changed  in  the  very  near  future. 
So  far  as  the  iron  industry  is  concerned,  they  have  the  largest 
investment  of  capital  and  the  largest  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed,  next  to  the  lumber  industry,  but  they  are  not  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  line.  The  interests  represented  in  this  Association 
are  only  in  their  infancy.  It  is  bound  to  grow  as  the  country 
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grows,  and  the  line  we  are  working  demands  from  every  one 
of  us  not  only  the  insistance  upon  what  we  can  do  in  our  line 
as  stated  in  that  paper,  but  it  gives  every  one  of  us  a  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  line  of  work,  and  in  doing  what  Mr.  Muel¬ 
ler  said,  representing  to  architects  and  others  what  we  can  do, 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  our  line  with  a  feeling  that  we 
are  among  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  (Applause.) 

During  Mr.  Harris’s  talk  President  Hunt  had  called  Captain 
Crafts  to  the  chair. 

Capt.  Crafts,  acting  as  President  pro  tern.:  I  desire  to  call 
upon  Prof.  Binns  for  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Binns:  I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  called  upon, 
but,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  this  is  my  first  attendance  as  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  while  they  are  good  enough  in 
the  school  to  honor  me  with  the  title  of  professor,  I  am  here 
as  a  learner.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  my  end  of  the  clay 
business  is  the  other  end,  and  while  all  clay  work  is  to  a 
great  extend  allied,  my  knowledge  of  brick  is  comparatively 
small.  I  may  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  Mr.  Muel¬ 
ler’s  argument  that  the  clayworker  has  been  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  use  brick.  We  had  this  question  of 
variation  in  color  work,  for  example,  demanded  by  architects 
brought  up  yesterday  on  another  platform,  and  we  discussed 
it  very  much  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Mueller’s  paper,  maintaining 
that  the  day  for  the  absolute  uniformity  in  color  of  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  was  -passing  away,  and"  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de¬ 


mand  for  the  intense  variation  in  clay  products  was  inclined 
to  be  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  clayworker  should  insist  upon 
is  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  produce  the  natural  variation 
of  his  own  work,  what  is  called  in  pottery  work  run  of  kiln, 
and  by  doing  so  we  get  the  natural  colors — we  get  something 
not  to  the  manor  born.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  brick 
wall  is  more  beautiful  than  the  painted  wall,  just  because  the 
color  or  the  variation  of  color  of  the  brick  belongs  of  itself  to 
the  clay.  There  is  a  natural  fitness  in  these  things  so  that  we 
always  prefer  to  see  iron  columns  painted  either  brown  or 
green.  The  fact  is  not  recognized  by  the  public  at  large,  but 
it  remains  true  that  we  are  taking  the  color  of  two  outsides 
of  iron  which  belong  to  the  material.  I  recently  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  man  who  wanted  to  stain  porcelain  by  absorption. 
He  had  a  process  by  which,  after  a  certain  amount  of  ab¬ 
sorption  through  the  ware  itself,  even  though  it  was  glazed,  he 
could,  he  claimed,  produce  colors  which  could  not  be  produced 
in  the  clay.  I  told  him  he  was  condemning  his  own  work,  for 
the  moment  a  person  looks  at  his  work  they  will  say  it  is  false. 
You  cannot  produce  these  colors  in  the  clay,  therefore  it  is 
false.  I  am  sure  we  are  strong  enough  to  lead  those  who  are 
using  and  specifying  the  products  which  we  are  engaged  in 
bringing  forth.  (Applause.) 

W.  A.  Eudaly:  I  had  not  intended  to  say  anything  in  this 
direction,  but  there  has  been  a  thought  running  through  my 
mind  from  the  time  the  subject  was  announced,  which  I  feel 
that  perhaps  I  am  warranted  in  mentioning.  I  take  it  that 
honesty  is  the  essence  of  dignity.  We  have  not  allowed  the 
consumers  or  dictators  to  the  consumption  of  the  brick  to  deal 
with  us  honestly.  We  have  not  insisted  upon  the  clay  product 
ranking  equally  with  the  iron  product  or  with  wood.  We  have 
allowed  those  who  dictate  the  use  of  our  materials  to  inti¬ 
mate  or  treat  manufacturers  of  the  clay  product  as  though 
it  were  a  secondary  matter  in  all  constructions.  When  we 
really  know  the  reverse  is  true,  and  for  that  very  reason,  to 
my  mind,  we  have  such  a  discussion  as  we  are  having  to-day — 
the  dignity  of  our  business  and  the  manufacturing  of  clay 
wares.  I  fear  sometimes  that  the  clay  manufacturer  does  not 
trade  with  himself  as  honestly  as  he  might.  We  have  not  been 
willing  to  subject  our  materials  to  an  honest,  fair  investiga¬ 
tion.  We  seek  to  have  our  ware  used  without  proper  investi¬ 
gation.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  clay  products  produced  as  they 
can  be  produced  and  as  hundreds  of  manufacturers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  them,  will  stand  any  test  that  an  honest  requirement 
would  insist  upon.  Many  of  the  tests  that  are  required  by  the 
dictators  in  this  field  are  perhaps  not  honest  tests.  They  are 
not  such  as  are  required  in  other  lines.  Comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  a  brickmaker  has  submitted  to  a  much  more  severe  test 
of  his  product  than  any  other  line  I  know  of.  What  we  want 
in  this  business  to  permit  dignity  is  an  honest,  fair  estimate  of 
the  business  and  the  products  we  are  producing,  and  Mr. 
Binn’s  remarks  illustrated  this.  I  remember,  ten  years  ago, 
that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  receive  letters  from  the 
large  brick  manufacturers  asking  for  some  coloring  matter,  to 
which  the  brick  should  be  subjected  after  they  were  manufac¬ 
tured  and  brought  out  of  the  kiln.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is 
any  member  of  this  Association  who  uses  any  sort  of  coloring 
matter  upon  brick  after  they  have  been  burned.  I  know  terra 
cotta  men  who  use  coloring  material  after  the  ware  has  been 
brought  from  the  kiln,  but  I  think  there  are  no  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  doing  it  now.  I  say  if  we  want  to  be  digni¬ 
fied  we  will  have  to  have  a  little  more  natural  honesty. 

Capt.  Crafts:  lam  occupying  this  chair  mainly  because  our 
worthy  President  has  a  word  to  say  on  this  subject. 

President  Hunt:  I  felt  as  though  I  wanted  to  say  just  a 
word  on  this  question  of  “Dignity  of  the  Clay  Business.”  Of 
course,  1  can  speak  omy  from  the  standpoint  of  one  interested 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pressed  brick,  and  I  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  obliged  to  deal  in  one  or  two  things  which  are  personal. 
By  an  accident,  pure  and  simple,  I  got  into  the  bricit  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  took  me  a  couple  of  years  to  get  my  bearings. 
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During  that  time  I  visited  a  great  many  brick  yards  and  a 
great  many  selling  agents,  partly  because  I  was  looking  for 
the  best  method  of  putting  clay  goods  on  the  market,  and  about 
the  time  I  located  at  Cleveland,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I 
felt  I  had  sufficient  information  to  warrant  a  start.  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  up  until  six  or  seven  years  ago  that  in  cities  like  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  a  man  who  wanted  to  buy 
pressed  brick  had  to  go  to  the  office  of  a  sewer-pipe  man  or  a 
man  dealing  in  lime  or  flue  linings,  and  the  material  which 
was  presented  to  the  architect  as  a  beautiful  and  conscientious 
effort  of  the  clayworker  was  displayed  in  some  dismal,  unat¬ 
tractive  quarter  of  the  town,  without  any  effort  to  get  that 
product  before  the  market,  as  the  iron  man  does  and  the  men 
in  many  other  lines.  I  took  the  initiative  at  Cleveland  in  open¬ 
ing  an  office  that  had  some  new  features,  and  I  remember  quite 
well  how  some  of  my  friendly  competitors  commented  upon 
my  ornaments.  They  said,  “Why,  Hunt,  some  of  these  good 
Irish  and  German  contractors  will  be  afraid  to  come  in  here; 
you  will  have  to  stand  out  in  the  hall  and  get  a  hold  of  them 
and  encourage  them  to  come  across  that  rug  at  the  door  and 
the  one  on  the  floor,”  but  I  found  that  that  sort  of  thing  just 
dignified  the  business  and  made  the  place  just  as  attractive  to 
the  good,  honest  mason  and  contractor  and  bricklayer  as  it  is 
to  the  man  who  wears  white  linen  all  the  winter  through,  and 
I  believe  nothing  has  done  Ynore  to  help  the  men  who  are 
making  artistic  clay  products  than  getting  their  products  in 
the  right  environment  in  the  cities,  so  that  it  is  surrounded  # 
with  the  things  that  are  attractive  and  dignified. 

I  remember  that  for  many  years  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
send  pressed  and  face  brick  out  in  little  boxes,  all  packed  in 
straw,  and  the  architect  would  open  up  the  package  and  get 
his  office  all  littered  up  with  straw,  and  after  one  or  two  of 
the  packages  had  come  in  the  architect  would  shove  them  out 
in  the  hallway;  now,  in  the  last  few  years  the  men  who  have 
been  studying  the  question  of  more  dignity  in  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness  are  putting  their  brick  up  in  neat  boxes,  so  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  simply  unbuckles  the  strap  and  gets  at  the  brick  in  good 
form.  I  do  not  believe  too  much  can  be  done  in  presenting 
your  product  in  a  most  dignified  and  attractive  way.  I  do 
know  that  in  Cleveland  all  the  contractors  come  to  my  office 
as  freely  as  they  would  go  to  any  other  office  that  might  not 
be  so  attractive,  and  I  have  noticed,  with  a  great  deal  of  sat¬ 
isfaction,  that  our  friendly  competitors  have  taken  the  cue  and 
now  have  attractive,  beautiful  displays,  with  a  rug  on  the 
floor,  etc. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  further  that  I  can  say,  except 
that  I  am  one  of  the  men  who  fully  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  sell  brick  and  to  make  brick  without  feeling  that  you  are 
engaged  in  a  menial  occupation.  I  remember  when  I  first  be¬ 
came  interested  in  brickmaking  and  some  of  my  society  friends 
rather  thought  I  had  gone  into  the  mud  business,  and  in  meet¬ 
ing  some  of  the  people  in  my  travels  they  would  make  friendly 
inquiries  as  to  the 'nature  of  my  business,  and  when  I  told 
them  I  was  connected  with  the  brick  business  I  would  imme¬ 
diately  see  an  expression  of  disappointment  in  their  faces,  as 
though  they  thought  I  should  be  in  the  banking  business,  and 
so  now  when  any  one  asks  as  to  the  nature  of  my  business  I 
simply  tell  them  I  ‘am  in  the  mud  business,  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

Capt.  Crafts:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Herbert,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Herbert:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any  more  than 
has  been  said.  The  President  has  very  nicely  put  it,  that 
we  should  be  more  tasty  in  putting  our  wares  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  causes  people  to  talk  about  it  and  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment.  As  another  gentleman  has  said  here,  we  have  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  architects,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  him  that 
we  need  to  be  more  dignified  and  more  positive  with  them 
■when  they  make  demands  upon  us.  I  know  by  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  I  have  been  imposed  upon  a  great  deal  in  that  re¬ 
spect  and  have  undertaken  to  make  brick  of  different  shapes, 
and  they  are  now  in  our  yard  and  possibly  will  be  there  for  a 
long  while  to  come. 


President  Hunt,  resuming  his  chair:  If  there  is  no  further 
discussion  we  will  take  up  the  next  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Capt.  Crafts:  I  move  that  in  all  future  discussion  each 
member  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  and  that  no  member  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak  twice  on  the  same  subject  without  the  consent 
of  the  convention. 

Motion  seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  see  that  Mr.  Jacobs  is  now  in  the 
room,  and  if  he  is  ready  with  his  paper  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  listen  to  him  now. 

— Brickyard  Tribulations— General  Discussion. — 

H.  L.  Jacobs,  Suffolk,  Va.:  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  I  have  to 
offer  an  apology,  but  in  this  case  I  will  have  to  do,  as  our 
worthy  Secretary  knows,  I  have  just  gotten  over  a  severe  spell 
of  the  grip,  and  I  suppose  you  all  know  what  that  is  if  you 
have  gone  through  with  it.  It  laid  me  up  for  thirty  days,  and 
I  have  only  been  out  a  few  days.  My  illness  put  me  back  so 
with  my  work  that  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  prepare  a 
paper,  so  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  with  you.  This  is  the  first  convention  I  have  ever 
attended,  though  I  have  been  a  member  for  some  years,  but  I 
hope  to  meet  with  you  "in  the  future. 

President  Hunt:  Since  we  have  no  paper  on  the  subject, 
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“Brickyard  Tribulations,”  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  T.  C.  Lundy 
to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  am  also  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Bloomfield,  our  First  Vice-President,  to  occupy  the 
chair  for  awhile. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Lundy,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.:  I  did  not  expect  to  say 
anything  before  the  Association.  I  came  here  for  informa¬ 
tion,  as  I  always  do.  I  have  had  some  little  difficulty  in  the 
last  year  in  handling  my  clay  and  I  brought  some  samples  with 
me  to  see  if  I  could  ascertain  the  causes.  I  know  the  results 
and  I  know  the  remedy,  but  the  causes  I  do  not  know.  We  get 
our  clay— >it  is  a  buff  clay — about  seven  miles  from  our  works, 
and  it  happened  that  we  had  a  lot  of  this  clay  several  months 
from  the  time  we  started.  We  used  this  clay  up  in  from  one 
to  three  months  from  the  time  we  stocked  the  shed.  We  have 
used  this  clay  for  three  or  four  years — from  the  same  bank  of 
clay.  Last  year  I  presented  some  of  our  goods  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  up  to  that  time  I  had  never  had  any  trouble  in 
working  this  clay  other  than  such  as  I  presented  with  a  few 
brick  that  were  spotted,  as  you  probably  noticed,  last  year. 

But  we  had  been  making  very  few  red  brick — most  of  our 
work  was  buffs,  specks  and  grays,  etc.  We  had  run  out  of  a 
line  of  reds  and  I  was  compelled  to  run  sometime  on  them,  and 
that  caused  delay  in  making  buffs  or  specks.  We  finally  got 
started  on  this  clay,  it  having  been  stored  there  for  several 
months.  I  have  a  clay  in  the  bank  that  flashes  a  great  deal  on 
the  top.  In  order  to  avoid  that  I  use  a  grade  of  clay  for  the 
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top  courses  of  the  kiln  that  makes  a  gray  brick  which  does  not 
flash,  and  I  can  get  a  first-class  brick  from  it.  When  I  com¬ 
menced  to  use  this  clay  the  first  thing  I  noticed  on  the  opening 
of  the  kiln— by  the  way,  Mr.  Morse  was  at  our  works  when  I 
opened  the  first  kiln  of  this  clay — was  that  the  brick  were 
checked  or  spotted  on  the  side,  the  same  as  this  brick  I  hold 
in  my  hand. 

You  will  also  notice  there  is  a  stain  on  it.  The  natural  color 
of  that  brick  is  the  natural  clay.  The  first  thing  that  I  thought 
of  was  that  our  night  burner  had  dropped  off  for  a  nap,  though 
he  was  a  good,  faithful  man  and  had  never  been  known  to  do 
naything  of  the  sort.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  and  he  said  he 
had  fired  just  the  same  as  usual,  no  difference  whatever.  In 
the  next  kiln  I  set  the  same  way  and  when  it  was  opened  I 
had  the  same  difficulty.  I  still  thought  the  trouble  was  with 
my  burner.  We  have  four  kilns  and  three  of  the  kilns  were 
two-thirds  set  with  grays  and  specks.  The  next  kiln  we  fired 
I  watched  very  closely.  With  the  first  charge  of  coal  we  al¬ 
ways  get  a  dense  black  smoke,  and  I  noticed  that  instead  of 
this  black  smoke  we  got  just  the  steam.  I  went  down  to  my 
burner  and  said,  "Your  dampers  are  on,”  and  he  said  “No.”  I 
said,  “You  have  got  too  much  circulation,  too  much  draft.  He 
said,  “No  I  haven’t,  for  I  closed  it  down,  and  I  can’t  get  my 
fires  to  going.”  I  said,  “Let  us  see,”  and  i'  closed  the  dampers 
down  and  still  I  could  not  get  any  smoke. 

Some  people  say  that  when  you  get  a  black  smoke  that  you 
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are  wasting  your  heat,  but  I  know  when  I  get  a  black  smoke 
from  the  top  of  my  kiln  in  the  first  charge  of  firing  that  I  am 
getting  heat.  That  is  my  experience.  I  went  to  my  dryer  and 
I  examined  my  dryer,  and  the  men  were  taking  the  brick  out 
and  putting  them  in  the  kiln;  we  take  out  five  cars  at  a  time, 
instead  of  three,  as  we  did  formerly,  and  I  thought  probably 
they  had  pushed  the  brick  out  too  fast,  and  I  remedied  that 
and  still  they  came  out  just  the  same.  It  didn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference.  Still  I  was'  at  sea.  I  thought  we  had  too  much 
draft  and  that  was  what  caused  our  brick  to  check.  I  went  to 
work  on  the  back  part  of  my  dryer  and  put  a  curtain  down 
and  then  I  got  that  stain  on  every  brick.  I  didn’t  know  where 
I  was.  I  raised  my  dampers  and  worked  on  them  a  little  while 
longer,  and  then  made  up  my  mind  that  my  trouble  was  in  my 
clay.  I  stopped  on  that  and  got  some  fresh  clay  from  the  bank, 
simply  going  in  where  we  had  left  off,  and  I  didn’t  have  a  bit 
of  trouble.  Here  is  the  natural  color  of  the  clay  in  this  brick 
here. 

Well,  I  stopped  using  that  clay  and  I  dumped  it  out  on  the 
ground,  about  eighteen  inches  deep  all  over  the  ground.  About 
two  months  ago  I  went  ou£  and  got  around  the  edges  of  that 
clay  enough  for  about  three  courses  of  brick.  I  made  it  into 
brick  and,  by  the  way,  I  could  tell  by  this  time  how  this  clay 
was  working  by  the  time  I  got  it  through  the  dryer;  I  did  not 


have  to  wait  for  them  to  go  through  the  kiln,  and  I  noticed 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  a  stain  or  check  on  any  of  them, 
and  then  I  took  some  clay  that  we  had  stored  away  for  some 
time  and  digging  back  into  it  five  or  six  feet,  getting  enough 
to  run  three  or  four  courses,  we  found  that  we  had  just  the 
same  trouble.  I  found  that  when  my  clay  had  been  stored 
away  for  a  very  short  time  it  was  all  right,  but  when  I  let  it  • 
stand  too  long  then  we  had  trouble,  and  I  want  Professor  Orton 
to  tell  me  what  my  clay  had  lost  or  what  it  had  taken  on. 
When  I  get  back  into  the  bank  of  clay  I  find  that  we  have  a 
stain  on  our  brick  in  small  round  patches  on  the  side.  I 
imagine  by  spring  I  will  be  able  to  take  that  clay  out  of  the 
bank  and  work  it  all  right. 

I  have  taken  up  more  time  than  I  really  should  have  done, 
and  yet  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  want  to  call  attention  to. 
We  also  noticed  that  we  got  two  different  lengths  of  brick 
made  from  the  clay  taken  from  the  same  bank.  These  brick 
that  were  stained  were  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  this  clay  was  taken  from  the  same  bank  we  had  al¬ 
ways  used.  We  noticed  another  thing.  We  had  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  little  trouble  with  one  of  our  boilers  leaking,  and  it 
caused  us  to  stop  our  dryer  for  ten  hours  and  when  we  did 
that  we  got  stain  on  our  brick.  I  read  a  paper  at  the  last  con¬ 
vention  and  showed  that  stain  was  the  result  of  that  stopping. 

I  do  not  now  think  that  was  the  cause  of  it.  I  came  here  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  this  information,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Orton 
or  some  one  will  be  able  to  give  it  to  me. 

Vice-President  Bloomfield:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  gentlemen  present  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  George  M.  Fiske:  Mr.  Lundy  told  me  his  story  this 
morning,  and  I  must  say  it  struck  me  as  an  exceptional  case, 
and  I  could  offer  no  explanation  why  a  clay  showed  when  put 
under  cover  and  kept  there  for  nearly  a  year,  either  lose  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  or  take  on  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
entirely  different  results,  and  then  when  taken  from  that 
shed  and  put  outdoors  again  and  allowed  to  weather  naturally 
recover  its  old  original  properties.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  explain, 
but  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Professor  Orton. 

Mr.  Yates:  Mr.  Lundy  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  clay 
changes  in  its  formation.  Often  in  the  same  bank  there  are 
spots  where  different  clays  exist  to  a  very  large  extent.  Take 
for  instance  where  there  is  a  carbon  of  iron.  An  oxidation 
takes  place  which  causes  entirely  diffei’ent  results  when  the 
clay  is  burned.  Reliable  clayworkers  usually  take  a  trial  piece 
from  the  bank  and  burn  in  their  kiln  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  clay  is  changing  or  not.  You  iknow  in  mineral 
deposits  ’twill  change  in  a  few  inches.  Because  a  man  has  a 
clay  bank  from  which  he  is  getting  a  certain  clay  to-day,  he 
does  not  know  that  he  will  get  exactly  the  same  clay  from  the 
bank  to-morrow.  We  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  these 
things. 

In  regard  to  the  stain  on  the  brick,  as  you  all  know,  whether 
it  is  used  on  the  surface  of  the  brick  or  is  carried  off  by  cir¬ 
culation  and  absorption,  it  is  a  scum.  We  know  there  are 
some  clays  that  have  to  be  handled  very  carefully.  Some 
clays  are  not  strong,  and  if  you  admit  too  much  air  the  brick 
will  check  off.  I  should  say  that  if  the  gentleman  would 
carefully  consider  his  dryer  and  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  change  in  the  circulation  in  the  dryer  he  would  probably 
overcome  his  difficulties. 

Mr.  Lundy:  I  overlooked  one  thing.  This  clay  was  taken 
out  of  the  bank  in  the  spring  or  summer  and  put  into  that 
shed.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  my  clay  had  changed  from  the 
bank  at  the  time  I  used  this  clay.  I  had  stopped  from  that 
bank  during  the  summer  at  all  parts  of  the  shed,  and  this  clay 
had  before  burned  perfectly,  and  when  we  went  to  burn  it 
later  on  something  had  gone  out  of  that  clay  or  it  had  taken 
up  something,  just  as  I  said  before.  Give  me  a  kiln  that  when 
I  put  a  fire  into  it  and  I  see  a  black  smoke  I  know  I  am  getting 
heat.  I  tell  you  that  clay  was  stocked  in  shed  and  the  same 
burned  just  as  perfectly  as  any  we  ever  saw  and  the  brick 
were  dried  and  burned  in  the  same  identical  way. 
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Professor  Orton:  I  would  like  to  be  sure  before  replying  to 
Mr.  Lundy’s  question  that  I  understand  the  situation.  The 
only  difference,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  that  clay  which  had 
been  stored  from  seven  to  nine  months  behaved  differently  aft¬ 
er  coming  from  the  shed  than  when  taken  from  the  bank  di¬ 
rect  to  the  machine,  and  that  on  exposing  the  same  clay  from 
the  shed  it  returned  to  its  original  state. 

Mr.  Lundy:  A  perfect  return,  for  I  took  the  first  few 
courses  after  it  had  been  weathered  again  and  got  practically 
the  same  results  as  we  got  when  the  clay  had  been  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  bank. 

Professor  Orton:  I  always  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  question  of  this  sort  until  I  have  had  time  for  a  little  in¬ 
dividual  study  of  the  situation.  I  hesitate  not  because  I  can¬ 
not  form  an  opinion  rapidly,  but  because  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  opinions  formed  in  that  way  are  apt  to  be 
misleading,  still  I  think  that  covering  this  phase  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  which  is  covered  by  the  questions  I  have  just  asked  Mr. 
Lundy,  and  touching  on  the  coloring  of  the  clay  and  the  crack¬ 
ing,  I  believe  it  is  best  to  express  it  from  the  following  con¬ 
siderations.  A  clay  is  not  one  single  mineral;  it  is  a  mixture 
of  real  clay  with  certain  other  minerals.  These  minerals  are 
irregular  quantities.  Sometimes  they  are  not  present  at  all 
and  sometimes  they  are  present  in  large  amounts.  Some  of 
these  accessory  minerals,  in  addition  to  the  sand  and  the  clay, 
are  of  an  insoluble  character.  That  is,  they  do  not  remain  in 
the  same  condition  all  the  time;  they  are  liable  to  changes. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  these  minerals  is  sulphide  of  iron, 
iron  pyrites,  and  another  is  corbonized  carbonate  of  iron. 

Hardly  any  of  the  lighter  clays  can  be  found  that  do  not  con¬ 
tain  a  little  of  these  minerals  and  many  of  the  lighter  clays 
contain  large  quantities  of  it.  When  a  clay  containing  sul¬ 
phite  of  iron  or  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  bank  is  taken  direct 
to  the  machine  and  worked,  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for 
weathering  influences— the  air,  the  moisture  and  frost — to  get 
at  these  minerals  and  change  them.  The  interval  between  the 
clay  being  taken  from  the  bank  to  the  mill  is  short,  and  the 
wear  goes  through  the  working  process,  is  disintegrated  or 
ground  up  in  the  mill  and  there  is  little  chemical  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  clay  by  this  preparation.  Consequently  it  is 
much.  As  both  of  these  two  original  minerals  are  insoluble,  a 
change  in  color  will  result  from  the  working  process  when  the 
same  clay  is  exposed  to  a  short  process  of  weathering  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
it  and  the  air  to  pass  over  it.  The  sulphite  of  iron  begins  to 
change  and  carbonate  follows,  and  the  salt  is  often  a  salt  which 
will  dissolve  in  water.  The  original  sulphite  will  not  dissolve 
in  water. 

The  one  clay  has  been  treated  to  a  short  weathering  process, 
so  the  sulphite  of  iron  will  probably  have  taken  this  form  in 
part,  and  if  we  have  to  take  that  clay  and  work  it  at  that  time 
we  would  probably  find  that  stain.  Suppose  we  continue  that 
weathering  process  in  the  open  air,  and  with  a  free  exposure 
to  rain,  and  possibly  we  stir  the  clay  up  a  little,  so  as  to  assist 
the  air  in  passing  through  it,  and  put  it  on  a  sloping  piece  of 
ground,  where  the  drainage  would  be  away  from  it,  and  possi¬ 
bly  in  six  months  or  a  year  it  would  return  to  a  good  color, 
because  this  soluble  matter  had  so  changed  or  possibly  was 
carried  away  by  the  rain  storms,  and  you  have  a  material  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  this  soluble  matter.  Mr.  Lundy  did  not 
do  that.  On  the  contrary,  he  put  his  clay  into  a  dry  shed,  and 
there  it  stayed  from  seven  to  nine  months,  protected  from  the 
weather. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  same 
process.  Water  is  an  efficient  aid  in  weathering  these  miner¬ 
als,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essential.  Air  alone,  the  essen¬ 
tial  moistui’e  contained  in  the  air,  is  sufficient  to  slightly  pro¬ 
duce  these  same  changes.  I  take  it  that  this  clay  being  stored 
from  seven  to  eight  months  under  cover,  gradually  underwent 
a  process  which  formed  the  soluble  salts,  instead  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  insoluble  minerals,  and  when  h§  took  that  clay  from  the 
shed  and  worked  it  he  found  that  a  change  in  color  had  come, 


a  browner  color  in  place  of  the  original  clay  color  which  was 
due  to  a  little  sulphide  of  iron  formed  from  the  iron  pyrites, 
and  which  did  not  come  out  until  the  brick  were  set  in  the 
kilns,  and  they  did  not  crack  before. 

The  shrinking  is  more  difficult  to  eplain,  but  the  crystalline 
substances  when  found  in  the  clay  are  capable  of  exercising  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  it.  Sometimes  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
the  fact  and  sometimes  it  stands  in  our  way.  This  clay  which 
had  been  weathered  for  some  months  had  undergone  a  physical 
change.  These  minerals  which  were  present  in  unnoticed  form 
at  the  beginning  were  present  in  a  different  chemical  condi¬ 
tion  and  their  presence  influenced  the  clay,  and  it  shrinks  more 
and  cracks  more.  This  clay  of  Mr.  Lundy’s  being  taken  from 
the  clay  shed  and  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  returns  to  its 
original  qualities,  simply  because  the  properties  from  the  air 
and  water,  which  it  had  taken  sevei'al  months  to  retain,  were 
removed  by  the  succeeding  few  months  of  surface  weathering. 
The  only  difference  I  can  see  in  this  case  from  many  others 
which  have  come  to  my  notice  is  that  here  the  difficulty  arises 
from  a  process  of  air  weathering  inside  of  a  house,  rather 
than  an  extended  weathering  outside  the  house.  I  do  not  know  - 
whether  I  have  answered  Mr.  Lundy,  but  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  me  I  think  this  about  covers  the  ground. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  all  that 
Prof.  Orton  has  said,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  substance 
as  to  the  fact  of  weathering  the  clay  partially  dry  and  then 
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allowing  the  salts  to  be  washed  out  by  the  rains.  I  think  he  is 
quite  right,  and  I  believe  if  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  he  might  possibly  go  further  and  probably  give  us  the  gist 
of  the  trouble,  which,  however,  he  has  failed  to  reach,  I  think, 
caused  by  an  oversight.  The  fact  still  remains  doubtless,  in 
Mr.  Lundy’s  mind,  that  this  process  as  described  by  Prof.  Or¬ 
ton  put  the  clay  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  originally  in 
the  bank.  Mr.  Lundy  suggests  that  the  clay  taken  fresh  from 
the  bank  produced  the  desired  results,  and  certainly  the  clay 
that  has  been  weathered  sufficiently  from  the  outside  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  same  results.  Prof.  Orton  has  not  touched  upon  the 
explanation  of  this.  The  weathering  of  the  clay  led  to  the  oxy- 
dizing  of  these  minerals,  and  produced  salts,  which  became 
soluble  and  were  washed  out.  This  is  true,  but  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  no  explanation  of  this  fact.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  producing  of  the  salts  puts  them  in  such  condition  that  the 
fire  in  the  kiln  has  no  effect  upon  them,  and  if  -washed  out, 
then  the  fire  does  not  need  to  have  the  effect,  as  you  get  the 
original  result,  and  if  the  salts  are  not  produced  by  this  partial 
disintegration  of  the  clay  the  fire  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
minerals  that  it  should  have,  and  you  get  the  proper  results. 
I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  the  proper 
solution  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Lundy:  May  I  have  just  a  moment  more?  There  is  one 
little  point  that  I  think  Prof.  Orton  overlooked.  I  think  he  is 
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right  in  the  most  of  his  views  in  the  matter,  but  I  want  to  see 
whether  when  I  go  into  that  bank  and  go  five  or  six  feet  into  a 
solid  bank  of  clay  and,  say,  eight  feet  from  the  top,  and  I  get 
clay  enough  to  make  2,000  brick  out  of  that  clay,  not  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  yet  I  get  no  stain  on  that  brick  made  from 
that  clay.  I  can  throw  a  little  light  on  the  difficulty  on  the  air 
drying.  We  have  hot  pipes  in  our  sheds  and  they  are  going 
night  and  day,  and  there  is  an  evaporation  from  that  clay,  as 
we  have  openings  in  our  roofs  to  take  out  the  dampness,  and 
yet  it  does  not  do  it,  and  we  find  that  the  ceiling,  or  roof,  be¬ 
comes  saturated  with  water,  and  the  water  drops  down  on  the 
clay,  and  I  suppose  that  clay  receives  the  evaporation,  which 
was  given  out  and  taken  up  by  the  top  of  the  bank,  w’hich  we 
were  using  when  we  were  running  regularly.  Another  thing  I 
noticed,  if  we  took  our  clay  from  our  bank  in  making  red  brick 
I  have  it  gathered  up  and  stored  for  two  years,  that  when  we 
used  that  clay  the  brick  showed  those  stains.  When  we  used 
the  clay  directly  from  the  bank  we  would  not  get  those  stains. 
Another  thing  I  notice,  and  I  never  saw  it  before  this  spring: 
The  Professor  speaks  of  salts,  and  I  remember  seeing  in  the 
spring  that  the  floor  of  our  kilns  would  be  covered  with  this 
substance,  which  looks  just  like  salt,  and  I  noticed  it  this 
spring  on  the  clay  in  our  sheds,  possibly  the  evaporation  from 
the  clay  dropping  back  on  the  clay  would  give  it  the  appearance 
of  this  salt. 

Prof.  Binns:  I  want  to  indorse,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
everything  that  Prof.  Orton  has  said;  he  does  not  need  any 
backing  up  from  me,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Lun¬ 
dy  have  an  analysis  made  of  the  clay  in  the  shed  and  in  the 
bank  and  the  clay  that  has  afterwards  been  weathered.  It  all 
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hangs  upon  the  change  of  position  of  sulphur  and  iron  and 
the  condition  under  which  it  has  been  worked,  and  I  venture  to 
assert  that  if  Mr.  Lundy  will  take  some  of  the  clay  which  has 
been  weathered  and  allow  it  to  be  weathered  again  and  have 
an  analysis  made,  he  will  then  see  what  it  has  lost  and  what  it 
has  recovered.  The  analysis  would  be  interesting,  and  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  brickmaking 
if  such  a  course  were  taken. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  think  there  is  a  little  more  to  be  isaid  upon 
this  subject,  as  both  Prof.  Orton  and  Prof.  Binns  have  given 
us  a  good  explanation,  but  there  is  one  point  that  needs  atten¬ 
tion.  I  think  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  take  out  clay  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  bank  and  keep  it  uniform.  I  always  en¬ 
deavor  to  take  my  clay  off  in  strips,  and  while  I  am  working  off 
the  far  end  the  air  is  working  on  the  end  I  leave  behind  me, 
and  when  I  come  back  to  that  I  am  getting  weathered  clay. 
Probably  this  gentleman  takes  his  clay  off  without  providing 
for  the  weathering  and  then  when  he  comes  to  the  clay  that 
had  been  weathered  he  gets  into  trouble.  I  think  that  Prof. 
Orton  and  Prof.  Binns  will  bear  me  out  that  this  is  true. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  would  like  the  consent  of  the  Convention  to 
say  another  word.  My  position  is  this,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
intimate  that  Prof.  Orton  is  right  or  wrong.  I  noted  what  he 
had  to  say  that  is  substantial,  and  I  am  inclined  very  favorably 
toward  what  he  did  have  to  say,  but  you  will  bear  me  out  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  solve  this  problem;  he  simply  gave  us  a 
dissertation  upon  the  weathering  of  clay.  He  gave  us  no  solu¬ 
tion  at  all  why  the  clay  taken  directly  from  the  bank,  without 
weathering,  should  give  the  same  results  as  the  clay  that  had 
been  fully  weathered,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  an 
explanation,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  he  met  the  question. 


We  have  heard  of  this  talk  of  weathering  the  clay  and  the  re¬ 
sults  so  many  times  that  most  of  us  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Lemon  Parker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  I  believe  that  I  under¬ 
stood  what  Prof.  Orton  referred  to,  and  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Eudaly  did  not.  The  Professor  stated  that  the  iron  oxides  in 
the  clay  underwent  a  change  in  tbe  air  drying,  but  in  the  air 
drying  they  were  not  washed  out.  That,  to  my  mind,  accounts 
for  the  stains.  In  regard  to  the  cracking  of  the  clay,  I  will  say 
I  bave  burned  a  brick  made  from  the  clay  right  from  the 
bank  without  any  brown  stain  in  the  clay  at  all,  but  when  I  un¬ 
dertook  to  burn  the  clay  after  it  had  been  weathered  it  was 
filled  with  cracks,  simply  because  a  portion  of  the  clay  was  in 
that  sandy  condition  and  showed  in  the  burned  clay. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  clay  that  was 
taken  fresh  from  the  bank  and  was  not  weathered  at  all  acted 
exactly  like  that  that  had  been  fully  weathered  and  washed. 
They  have  not  explained  why  the  clay  should  act  as  it  did  after 
it  was  washed  out  and  weathered. 

Mr.  Parker:  My  answer  to  that  is  that  in  the  clay  taken 
fresh  from  the  bank  the  oxides  had  not  undergone  any  change, 
but  after  the  air  drying  they  have  gotten  into  a  changed  condi¬ 
tion  and  have  not  been  washed  away,  but  after  the  clay  is 
weathered  again  in  the  open  air  then  these  oxides  are  washed 
out. 

Mr.  George  M.  Fiske:  I  want  to  leave  this  question  a  little 
differently.  My  original  question  has  not  been  answered.  Why 
was  it — how  was  it — that  the  clay  having  lost  certain  proper¬ 
ties  recovered  these  properties  again  when  being  exposed  to  the 
weather? 

Vice  President  Bloomfield:  I  would  ask  Prof.  Orton  if  he 
will  explain  this  matter  further. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  presume  I  failed  to  state  my  meaning  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  first  attempt;  I  thought  I  had  given  a  clear  explana¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Eudaly  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  so  understood,  because  it  is  one  which  should  be 
understood  before  we  leave  the  matter,  because  it  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  justify  the  time  and  effort  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  I  think,  replying  to  Mr.  Fiske’s  question,  how  a 
clay  can  recover  properties  which  it  originally  had  but  which 
it  had  lost  for  the  time  being,  as  follows:  That  clay  in  the 
beginning  possessed  insoluble  matter,  by  weathering,  either 
surface  weathering  or  shed  weathering,  it  generated  soluble 
matter.  By  washing  out  that  soluble  matter  the  clay  was 
brought  back  practically  to  its  starting  point.  (Applause.) 

Vice  President  Bloomfield:  We  have  spent  an  hour  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  subject,  and  if  we  want  to  get  through  with  our 
programme  we  must  pass  on. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  late  comers 
that  they  have  missed  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Mueller 
and  the  very  interesting  discussion  which  followed  it.  The 
next  in  order  on  the  programme  is  a  paper,  “Business  Meth¬ 
ods  in  Brickmaking,”  by  Mr.  George  H.  Albertson,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Albertson,  saying  that  owing 
to  death  in  his  partner’s  family  he  is  unable  to  be  with  us,  but 
that  he  has  mailed  his  paper.  I  have  not  yet  received  it,  but 
it  will  probably  come  in  a  later  mail.  This  brings  us  to  “Salt 
Glazing  Brick;  How  It  Is  Done  and  the  Effect.”  General  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cannon,  of  Plymouth. 

Wm.  Cannon:  I  am  surprised  that  I  should  attempt  to  talk 
to  such  a  body  of  men  as  this.  While  down  in  the  Hocking 
Valley  last  summer  I  ran  onto  salt  glazing,  and  I  got  to  talk¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Orton  about  some  ideas  I  got,  and  then  Secretary 
Randall  came  along,  and  the  Professor  told  him  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  salt  glazing — and  that  settled  it.  Mr.  Randall  said 
I  must  write  a  paper,  and  so  here  it  is. 

SALT  GLAZING. 

—How  It  Is  Done  and  the  Effect.— 

By  William  Cannon. 

I  want  to  say  as  a  forerunner  to  what  I  shall  have  to  offer  on 
this  subject  that  I  am  not  a  practical  salt  glazer,  and  only  hope  to 
pave  the  way  for  those  that  are  practical,  and  can  give  valuable 
information  on  this  subject  if  only  started. 

Now  if  you  will  bear  with  me  like  -this,  that  an  inferior  pave¬ 
ment  is  better  than  none,  and  help  by  what  you  know  to  improve 
same,  I  shall  be  thankful. 

—How  Salt  Glazing  Is  Done.— 

You  all  well  understand  that  all  clays  will  not  take  a  good  salt 
glaze.  A  good  salt-glazing  clay  is  one  that  contains  a  -considerable 
proportion  of  very  fine,  free  silica  or  sand.  I  believe  the  best  clay 
for  this  purpose  is  the  lower  grade  of  fire  clays,  into  which  nature 
has  mixed  the  very  finest  silica  or  sand,  and  that  very  thoroughly. 

A  good  example  of  such  clay  is  the  clay  used  by  the  Hocking 
-Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mr.  A.  iMagoon,  manager,  -to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  these  burning  trials,  and  also  these  samples  of  the 
finished  product.  I  think  that  this  company  makes  a  model  salt- 
glazed  product. 
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The  wares  that  are  to  be  salt  glazed  are  made  and  dried  the  same 
as  other  similar  wares.  The  setting  wares  to  be  salt  glazed  are  set 
a  little  differently  than  wares  that  are  not  salt  glazed,  inasmuch  as 
the  ware  is  set  so  as  to  expose  the  face  of  same  to  the  action  of  the 
kiln  gases.  As  an  example  of  this  we  will  take  a  vitreous  face 
brick.  In  setting  face  brick  that  are  not  to  be  salt  glazed  the 
brick  are  set  face  to  face,  and  not  lapped  any  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  tie  the  courses  and  benches  together.  This  is  done  for 
two  reasons: 

•  First — To  keep  the  faces  nice  and  straight  and  free  from  marks. 

Second— To  keep  the  kiln  gases  from  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  brick.  This  gives  better  color. 

Salt-glazed  wares,  as  I  have  said,  are  set  to  expose  the  face  of 
the  ware  to  the  action  of  the  kiln  gases.  This  is  so  because  only 
the  surface  exposed  to  same  is  glazed.  To  accomplish  this  brick 
that  are  to  be  salt  glazed  are  set  side  to  side,  and  small  openings 
left  all  around  the  brick,  so  'that  the  gases  can  come  in  contact 
with  all  the  face  surface. 

The  burning  of  salt-glazed  wares  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  other 
wares  up  to  the  application  of  the  salt.  The  kiln,  after  setting,  is 
closed,  the  fires  started,  the  mechanical  water  expelled,  the  com¬ 
bined  water  expelled,  the  heat  raised  to  the  settling  point,  and  the 
kiln  settled  the  same  as  other  wares.  After  the  wares  are  burned 
to  a  point  where  they  are  finished,  as  far  as  non-salt-glazed  wares 
are  concerned,  the  salting  process  begins. 

The  first  thing  essential  to  salt  glazing  is  clean,  bright  fires.  If 
they  are  not  so  at  the  end  of  the  settling  of  the  kiln  they  must  be 
made  so.  Now  just  the  exposed  surfaces  are  softened  a  little  by  a 
quick,  -hot  fire,  and  when  the  fire  is  at  its  maximum  the  salt  is 
thrown  on  the  white-hot  fires,  in  quantity  that  only  practice  with 
each  clay,  and  the  conditions  will  teach.  This  process  cools  down 
the  kiln  somewhat,  the  fires  and  the  heat  in  the  kilns  are  again 
raised  up  to  the  maximum  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  addition  of 
more  fuel,  after  which  the  salt  is  applied  as  before. 

This  process  is  repeated  until  the  surface  of  the  ware  has  the 
desired  glaze,  which  is  determined  by  drawing  trials  from  the  kiln 
after  each  salting.  After  the  ware  has  been  properly  glazed  it 
must  be  carefully  cooled.  If  not,  it  becomes  very  brittle,  I  be¬ 
lieve  more  so  that  in  similar  unglazed  wares. 

— The  Effect  of  Salt  Glazing. — 

Salt  glazing  has  the  effect  of  making  the  ware  more  impervious 
and  also  gives  it  a  smoother  surface. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  of  pros  and  cons  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  salt-glazed  wares,  especially  in  the  paving  brick  line. 
It  is  a  fact  that  we  find  brick  that  are  salt-glazed  that  stand  good 
tests  and  wear  in  the  pavement  equally  as  well  as  unglazed  wares, 
and  vice  versa,  (Loud  applause.) 

— Salt  Glazing  Brick — General  Discussion. — 

A  Member:  What  kind  of  salt  did  they  use? 

Mr.  Cannon:  A  crude  salt  that  they  got  in  barrels.  The 
cheaper  the  salt  the  better.  They  took  the  dirtiest  salt  that 
they  could  get — I  do  not  know  where  they  got  the  salt;  some¬ 
times  it  comes  in  barrels  and  sometimes  in  carloads.  The  more 
dirt  you  have  in  that  salt,  ff  it  is  in  that  form,  the  better  it  is. 
The  effect  on  the  inside  of  the  kiln  depends  on  what  you  line 
your  kiln  with.  If  it  is  lined  with  silica  brick  the  brick  will 
not  take  the  salt  glaze  and  the  crown  will  look  the  same,  but 
at  this  particular  plant  they  use  the  ordinary  fire  brick  for 
kiln  lining  and  the  glaze  is  thick  all  over  the  crown  of  the 
kiln  and  sometimes  it  drops  down  in  large  blotches.  You  will 
find  on  one  or  two  of  these  samples  I  have  here  these  large 
blotches,  where  the  brick  were  set  close  to  the  bag  and  this 
stuff  dropped  down  on  the  ware.  It  is  claimed  if  you  use  a 
silica  brick  it  will  not  do  that.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  Mr. 
Cannon  has  received  such  hearty  appreciation;  he  is  one  of  the 
products  of  Prof.  Orton’s  school  and  last  year  won  the  scholar¬ 
ship  given  to  the  university  by  this  Association.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  Orton:  For  fear  that  last  remark  of  Secretary  Ran¬ 
dall’s  may  be  misunderstood,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  preparation  of  this  paper  and  did  not  know  what  he  was 
going  to  say. 

A  Member:  The  young  man  seems  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

Mr.  F.  Plumb:  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the  appearance  of  these  brick 
when  they  come  out  of  the  kiln,  and  as  I  understand  it,  they 
cannot  determine  and  do  not  know  just  what  colors  they  are 
going  to  get.  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  can  undertake  to 
fill  a  contract  for  a  certain  kind  of  brick.  Say  a  man  wants 
brick  for  the  front  of  the  house.  How  do  they  know  they  can 
furnish  enough  of  the  same  color? 

Mr.  Cannon:  Now  you  are  going  right  back  on  what  you 
said  this  morning.  A  little  while  ago  you  were  all  kicking  be¬ 


cause  architects  were  demanding  a  uniform  product.  (Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause.) 

D.  V.  Purington:  You  need  not  look  so  straight  at  me,  I 
didn’t  ask  that  question.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cannon:  In  this  salt  glazing  work  even  those  who  have 
worked  at  it  for  years  cannot  tell  just  what  they  are  going  to 
get.  Mr.  Magoon,  the  proprietor  of  this  factory,  says  he  don’t 
know  how  he  gets  these  different  colors.  I  have  an  idea  my¬ 
self,  but  I  have  never  practiced  it,  so  don’t  like  to  talk  about  it. 
I  have  told  Mr.  Randall  that  next  year,  if  I  got  a  chance,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  paper  on  a  little  different  method  of  salt 
glazing  and  applying  the  salt.  It  will  not  be  technical  at  all, 
and  if  I  get  the  opportunity  I  would  like  to  come  before  you 
next  year,  and  if  I  can  I  will  tell  you  what  gives  the  different 
effect  in  the  kiln.  The  light  effect  is  caused  by  ferrous  iron, 
and  the  dark  effect  is  ferric  iron.  The  glaze  the  brick  takes  on 
varies  in  color  from  a  green  to  brown,  depending  altogether 
upon  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  which  the  iron  on  the  sur¬ 
face  shows  through  and  shows  a  green  color.  You  will  find 
this  same  thing  at  the  glass  works.  The  iron  is  in  the  “ic” 
state.  I  do  not  like  to  use  these  terms  here. 

President  Hunt:  Do  these  samples  represent  every  day  re¬ 
sults  or  are  they  selected? 

Mr.  Cannon:  These  brick  are  what  they  call  stretchers,  the 
same  as  in  face  brick. 

Mr.  Adams:  Do  you  know  whether  these  brick  came  from 
the  same  part  of  the  kiln? 

Mr.  Cannon:  They  need  not  necessarily  have  done  so.  Mr. 
Magoon  tells  me  that  he  will  get  this  dark  effect  and  the  light 
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effect  close  together.  Close  to  the  top  they  generally  get  the 
green,  and  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  they  get  the  darker 
shade.  The  center  and  bottom  of  the  kiln  would  get  less  heat. 
These  brick  were  burned  with  natural  gas.  I  would  just  as 
soon  have  the  bottom  brick  as  the  top,  and  a  little  bit  rather. 
The  top  brick  sometimes  get  a  little  over  burned  before  the 
bottom  are  finished.  They  want  the  salt  to  get  to  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  bottom  is  salted  sometimes  the  top  is  melted.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  company  how  much  gas  they  use, 
for  they  pay  the  gas  company  so  much  per  thousand  brick,  and 
if  it  takes  a  week  or  ten  days  they  pay  so  much  per  thousand 
brick,  so  you  see  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  fire  the 
brick  quickly  or  slowly. 

W.  S.  Purington:  Are  the  brick  the  same  color  until  they 
are  glazed? 

Mr.  Cannon:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breed:  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  this 
matter  myself.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  was  not  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  class  of  clays,  and  if  there  was  a  difference  if  it 
would  make  a  different  color.  I  have  a  clay  that  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  heat  I  can  get  a  yellow,  and  I  carry  it  on  still  further  to  a 
thorough  vitrification  and  salt  glaze  it  and  get  an  olive  color, 
and  it  struck  me  that  a  difference  in  the  clays  would  make  a 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  glazing.  Most  all  of  the  sewer 
pipe  you  see  has  a  dark  glazing,  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
kiln.  These  manufacturers  to  whom  he  refers  make  good 
wares,  and  have  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  the  different  qualities  of  the  clay  would  not  make 
different  colors  in  glazing. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  know  of  a  clay  that  will  burn  a  perfect  buff, 
and  carry  it  further  along  and  it  will  be  a  perfect  green.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  kiln. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cannon  if  there 
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is  not  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  silica  in  that  clay,  and  if 
that  of  itself  does  not  contribute  very  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  glazing? 

Mr.  Cannon:  In  my  opinion,  the  best  material  for  salt  glaz¬ 
ing  is  that  in  which  there  is  found  a  considerable  portion  of 
free  sand  and  silica.  If  you  remember,  I  think  I  stated  almost 
the  same  thing  in  my  paper.  I  do  not  know  the  analysis  of 
this  clay  at  all.  I  know  this  much,  that  it  is  a  good  salt  glazing 
clay,  such  as  you  will  find  almost  anywhere  in  Ohio.  So  far 
as  the  proportions  are  concerned  I  cannot  say,  and  yet  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  silica  should  have  any  effect  or  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  color  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  iron  and  sometimes  they  get  the  color  in  the  top  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  bottom,  and  so  far  as  telling  why  and  how  they 
get  it  I  cannot  do  that.  I  told  you  at  the  start  that  I  was  not 
a  practical  salt  glazer. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Bonner,  Chicago:  I  do  not  manufacture  these 
brick,  nor  have  I  ever  visited  the  plant  where  they  are  made. 
I  handle  these  brick  in  the  West  and  have  aske  Mr.  Magoon  a 
great  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  manufacture.  The 
question  of  color  has  arisen  in  Chicago  and  in  other  portions 
of  the  Northwest  where  these  brick  are  sold.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  lighter  shade  much  greater  than  the  darker  shade. 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Magoon  time  and  again  if  he  cannot  manu¬ 
facture  more  light  colored  brick,  and  he  says  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  that  he  cannot  control  the  shade,  that  when  he  burns  a 
kiln  he  don’t  know  whether  he  is  going  to  get  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  brick  light  and  the  rest  dark  or  vice  versa.  The 
peculiar  thing  is  that  when  he  opens  his  kiln  he  will  find  pos¬ 
sibly  two  dark  brick  and  a  light  one  in  between.  I  think  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  learn  how  to  get  all  light  brick,  and  if 
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there  is  any  one  here  who  can  give  him  the  information  he 
would  probably  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  I  think  this  is  the  only  clay  of  this  kind  that  has  ever 
been  discovered  that  will  salt  glaze  in  this  manner.  There  is 
a  very  large  demand  for  these  brick  because  of  the  sanitary 
feature,  for  the  lining  of  halls,  school  houses  and  hospitals,  and 
they  are  using  them  in  that  way  in  a  great  many  public  build¬ 
ings  in  Chicago.  They  sell  in  Chicago  for  $35  a  thousand.  The 
School  Board  of  Chicago  has  specified  these  brick  for  their  new 
buildings  for  the  linings  in  the  halls  and  closets.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  firms  whose  product  I  represent,  who  have  tried  to 
salt  glaze  their  brick,  and  they  never  have  been  able  to  get 
this  same  effect. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  want  to  reask  my  question.  I  failed  to  make 
myself  understood.  I  asked  if  in  the  absence  of  the  conditions 
in  that  clay  if  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  that  result — if  the 
constituents  in  that  clay  did  not  contribute  to  these  colors  and 
to  the  success  of  the  glazing?  Is  there  such  a  thing  that  will 
produce  that  kind  of  glaze  without  putting  the  artificial  salt  in 
the  clay?  Is  it  there  of  itself?  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  there 
in  the  clay. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Blair  if  he  means 
to  say  that  he  knows  clays  that  will  glaze  without  putting  the 
salt  in,  and  give  anything  like  that  effect? 

Mr.  Blair:  Yes,  sir;  without  any  artificial  salt. 

Prof.  Binns:  I  believe  there  are  certain  clays  which  con¬ 
tain  in  themselves  constituent  salts  and  soluble  matter  which 
on  drying  will  come  to  the  surface  and  perhaps  produce  an  ir¬ 
regular  surface.  The  free  silica  found  in  an  even  state  would 
not  do  that  of  itself  unless  there  were  some  salt  which  would 


enable  it  to  assume  that  particular  glaze.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  fire  clays  that  will  take  a  glaze,  formed  by  the  flame  and 
coal  gases.  We  get  quite  a  good  glaze  on  the  surface,  but  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  brick  itself,  but  is  produced  by  an  outside 
influence.  It  would  be  possible  to  have  a  clay  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  that  from  the  inside.  The  coloring  matter  is  entirely  an¬ 
other  question,  due  to  the  iron,  and  not  the  glaze,  or  to  tn*.  soda, 
or  to  the  silica. 

Mr.  Charles  Bray:  I  move  we  adjourn  until  2:30  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Townsend  and  carried. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Feb.  14. 

President  Hunt:  The  Convention  will  come  to  order.  I  will 
ask  the  (Secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  to  announce  the  first  order  of 
business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  number  on  the  programme  for 
the  afternoon  is  a  paper  entitled  “Brick  Pavements  and  the  En¬ 
gineer,”  by  Mr.  T.  Gleaves,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  Mr.  Gleaves  is 
not  here,  but  he  writes  as  follows: 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  Feb.  8,  1901. 

T.  Randall,  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Old  Point,  Va.: 

Deai*  Sir — I  inclose  you  herewith  the  article  requested  by  you 
for  the  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  work,  which  at  present  calls 
me  to  Connecticut,  I  am  totally  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting.  I  inclose  also  a  suggestive  specification  for  brick 
paving  that  in  a  measure  is  a  part  of  the  article  which  I  sub¬ 
mit. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  kind 
regards  to  you,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

TAYLOR  GLEAVES. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Gleaves  is  not  here  in  person,  for  he  is  an 
engineer  of  many  years’  experience,  and  in  the  discussion  that 
will  follow  this  paper  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  able  to 
give  much  valuable  information  along  the  points  considered. 

BRI'OK  PAVEMENTS  AND  THE  ENGINEER. 

By  Taylor  Gleaves. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  shall  not  offend  the  intelligence  of  this  body  in  this,  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  by  either  an  homily  on  the  science  of  brickmaking 
or  the  modern  art  of  bricklaying,  but  endeavor,  rather,  to  deal  with 
vitrified  brick  pavements  as  they  enter  into  the  lifework  of  an  engi¬ 
neer. 

I  confess  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  venture  into  this  dis¬ 
sertation.  First,  'because  this  assembly  is  composed  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  from  it  created  the  useful 
and  the  beautiful,  and,  second,  because  I  shall  have  to  confess 
much  ignorance  and  some  blunders  for  myself  and  brethren  of  the 
engineering  profession. 

When  bfick  developed,  as  a  material  for  roadway  paving,  it  was 
first  pitied,  then  endured,  then  embraced.  It  became  a  fad,  and 
every  brickmaker  who  could  get  a  shine  on  his  eye  brick,  or  glaze 
his  “tops,”  carefully  sorted  and  sold  them  as  ‘‘standard  pavers.” 
The  municipal  engineer,  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  race  for  something 
new,  racked  his  brains  over  new  specifications,- injected  them  full 
of  high-sounding  phrases  and  bedeviled  the  contractor  with  co¬ 
ordinates  of  parabolic  curves  and  reaction  on  arch  haunches  until 
his  life  became  a  burden.  The  manufacturer,  in  the  pride  of  new¬ 
found  knowledge,  produced  his  sample  brick  and  offered  to  guar¬ 
antee  it  for  any  purpose.  The  engineer  took  alarm,  rearing  the 
world  would  discover  his  new-found  ignorance,  looked  wise,  shook 
his  head  and  wrote  more  specifications  with  a  fresh  crop  of 
“whereases”  and  “hereinbefores.”  Then  this  august  body  threw 
itself  into  the  breach  and  produced  the  'National  Brickmakers’  As¬ 
sociation  tests,  and  they  settled  the  matter!— that  is,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  authors  of  the  tests! 

In  reviewing  this  period  of  wild  rejoicing  following  the  advent  of 
a  new  paving  material  one  should  neither  smile  or  criticise.  It  was 
natural,  and  the  splendid  pavements  of  to-day  are  logical  results. 
Brick  pavements  are  no  longer  theories,  but  conditions,  and  the  en¬ 
gineer  must  deal  with  them  as  with  the  other  fixtures  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  health  of  the  multitudes 
who  make  up  that  false  atmosphere  of  city  life. 

As  an  abstract  fact,  brick  as  a  paving  material,  is  very  attractive 
to  the  municipal  engineer.  It  is  in  small  units  of  practically  exact 
size.  It  can  be  delivered  rapidly,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  It  is 
smooth,  not  slippery,  elastic,  noiseless,  hygienic  and  durable.  It 
can  be  laid  easily  and  rapidly,  and  when  ailing  pipes,  conduits  or 
drains  necessitate  its  disturbance,  ordinary  tools  and  intelligence 
can  restore  its  original  surface.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  present 
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popularity  and  progress  of  brick  paving  is  small  wonder,  and  if  this 
happy  condition  of  affairs  is  to  continue,  you,  gentlemen,  repre¬ 
senting  the  brickmakers  of  America,  must  say.  So  long  as  your 
intelligence  is  centered  on  producing  the  best  paving  block  on  the 
market,  and  you  call  to  your  assistance  all  the  aids  of  science  and 
mechanics,  it  will  continue  and  grow  to  untold  lengths.  But  when 
L'ommercial  stress  causes  you  to  stand  by  seeing  poor  material 
laid  where  only  the  best  should  go,  or  makes  you  ship  an  innocent 
customer  No.  2  brick  under  the  guise  of  No.  1,  the  reign  of  brick 
must  cease  and  a  new  Richmond  enter  the  field. 

I  know  some  of  the  troubles  that  beset  an  honest  brickmaker,  and 
blush  to  confess  that  many  of  the  obstacles  are  placed  by  those 
of  my  own  profession.  Twenty  to  thirty  printed  pages  of  a  speci¬ 
fication  that  fully  shows  the  writers  ignorance  of  the  subject,  is,  I 
know,  a  difficult  fence  to  negotiate,  and  when  they  wind  up  with 
that  broad  charity,  “All  work  and  material  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  engineer,’’  a  very  high  “rider”  is  added  to  the  fence.  Then, 
when  in  .all  disputes  the  engineer  shall  have  the  last  word,  and 
“from  his  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal,”  a  ditch  is  added  into 
which  many  luckless  huntsmen,  in  the  chase  of  wealth,  take  a 
tumble. 

Again,  there  is  that  guarantee  business.  The  engineer  proceeds 
to  tell  in  minute  details  exactly  how  everything  shall  be  done,  and 
then  paralyzes  the  contractor  and  manufacturer  by  'telling  them 
that  they  shall  tie  up  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  many  years 
to  prove  that  what  he  says  is  correct. 

Many  years  of  practice,  sometimes  for  the  owner  and  sometimes 
for  “The  man  with  the  hoe,”  has  shown  me  many  things  about 
which  I  was  ignorant,  and  has  taught  me  a  few  facts— two  of 
which  are  firmly  stamped  into  my  mind.  The  first  is  that  no  engi¬ 
neer  drawing  a  contract  between  two  parties  and,  being  in  the  pay 
of  one,  should  be  the  sole  arbiter  under  that  agreement;  the  second, 
its  twin  brother,  that  no  one  should  dictate  exactly  how  some¬ 
thing  is  'to  be  done,  and  then  require  the  doer  to  guarantee  his 
knowledge.  Both  positions  are  illogical  and  can  result  in  no  good, 
the  latter  has  borne  evil  fruit.  Idol  breaking  is  never  popular,  and 
unless  the  iconoclast  offers  a  substitute,  he  becomes  a  questionable 
character.  Therefore,  for  these  twin  Molochs  of  municipalities  1 
would  suggest,  first,  a  disinterested  umpire,  the  one  losing  the  de¬ 
cision  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  appeal.  Second,  if  a  city  desires  to 
lay  brick  pavements,  let  them  buy  the  knowledge  that  can  guide 
them  to  good  material,  and  then  buy  the  material.  If  they  have 
confidence  in  their  engineering  adviser  (and  there  can  'be  no  good 
work  without  this),  then  trust  him  to  place  the  material  as  his 
knowledge  amd  experience  directs,  the  city  taking  the  business  risk 
as  in  any  other  commercial  transaction.  Or  should  they  prefer 
paying  insurance  on  their  pavements,  let  them  frankly  say  so; 
take  ample  security  for  results,  and  then  give  him  who  insures  free 
rein  that  his  dollars  and  brains  may  work  in  harmony,  and  that  he 
may,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  staking  his  own  money  on 
his  own  judgment. 

We  all  know  that  sometimes  municipal  conditions  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  and  somebody  has  to  bear  the  malaria  of  a  bad  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  paving  contractor  and  brick  manufacturer,  in  their 
struggles  with  engineers,  inspectors  and  the  unruly  public,  fre¬ 
quently  think  the  sins  of  the  community  are  saddled  on  their  backs, 
and  envy  the  lordly  civil  engineer  who  can  write  pages  of  specifica¬ 
tions,  crystallize  them  into  one  line  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  and 
serenely  draw  his  pay  independent  of  bad  weather  and  condemned 
brick.  But  this  same  lofty  personage  has  his  burdens,  and  they  are 
heavy.  ’He  is  usually  a  man  of  many  duties,  small  pay  and  numer¬ 
ous  children.  His  directors  are  often  petty  political  bosses,  who,  to 
accomplish  some  ulterior  purpose,  will  excell  the  historic  dog,  who 
to  gain  his  end,  “went  mad  and  bit  a  man.”  They  often  measure 
the  ability  of  their  engineer  by  the  lofty  language  and  verbosity  of 
his  writings,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  can  condemn  whole 
carloads  of  brick  that  may  have  been  good  had  he.  with  wisdom 
and  patience,  investigated  them.  I  recently  saw  a  case  where  the 
engineer  looked  into  the  doors  of  many  cars,  rejected  all  the  brick 
and  afterward  used  them,  but  only  when  the  manufacturer  was  put 
to  much  cost  and  loss  of  time  in  visiting  the  delivery  city.  It  takes 
a  big,  broad  man  to  handle  the  pavements  of  a  city.  He  must  have 
the  knowledge  and  breadth  to  look  at  situations  as  a  whole  and  in 
all  their  lights.  To  patiently  work  out  details  and  inform  himself 
on  points  that  are  unknown  to  him.  Then,  after  forming  an  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion,  he  must  have  the  moral  courage  to  stand  by  it  and 
work  it  out.  If  he  is  hunting  precedents,  let  him  be  very  careful 
to  investigate  local  causes  and  conditions  that  affected  the  pre¬ 
cedent  and  the  results  that  have  followed.  It’s  a  sound  proposition 
that  all  pavements  should  have  a  rigid  base,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  every  small  city  and  town  should  lay  brick  pavements 
on  six  inches  of  concrete.  To  illustrate:  There  was  a  town  of 
small  traffic  and  slender  purse  that  wished  to  be  up  to  date,  and 
voted  all  the  money  their  charter  would  permit  ror  pavements. 
They  had  an  engineer  and  believed  in  him,  but,  alack!  he  was  a 
little  man  who  was  wanting  in  courage  to  confess  ignorance  of  a 
new  proposition.  He  wrote  to  a  large  city  for  a  specification,  copied 


it.  and  expended  the  entire  appropriation  on  a  few  blocks  of  mag¬ 
nificent  brick  pavement  suitable  for  the  conditions  and  traffic  of  a 
city  of  the  first  class.  The  result  is  obvious.  That  pavement  is 
a  nuisance  to  that  community,  because  it  is  not  enough  to  benefit 
the  town  as  a  whole,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  had  for  many 
years.  A  judicious  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  would  have 
paved  many  thoroughfares,  brought  peace  and  contentment  to  the 
inhabitants,  and,  incidentally,  a  few  more  dollars  to  the  poor  brick- 
maker,  who  had  some  “extra  nice  No.  2  pavers  for  sale.” 

It  was  a  wise  Mikado  who  had  "the  punishment  fit  the  crime.”  It 
will  be  a  wise  generation  that  makes  the  pavement  fit  the  condi¬ 
tions,  for  those  conditions  the  engineer  should  know  and  the  brick- 
maker  must  understand. 

There  is  the  strongest  possible  community  of  interest  between  the 
user  and  the  maker  of  brick,  and  it  should  be  further  developed  and 
strengthened.  For  years  the  manufacturer  has  not  received  a  price 
for  his  product  that  either  justified  his  money  expenditures,  or  the 
labor  necessary  to  further  improve  and  develop  it.  Few  engineers 
know  this,  and  so  they  continue  to  beat  down  prices  and  clamor  for 
still  higher  grades  and  longer  guarantees. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  I  wish  that  makers  and  users  of  brick 
could  come  closer  to  each  other— learn  more  of  each  other’s  busi¬ 
ness— of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  to  jointly  devise  means 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  .Each  would  profit  much  and 
find  much  good  in  each  other.  Both  ends  would  see  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  honestly  did  his  duty,  specification  would  shrink  to  concise 
statments  of  work  to  be  done.  The  germ  of  strife  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  then,  and  then!  would  usher  in  the  yellow  dawn  of  the 
mud-millenium,  when  brick  pavements  would  cover  the  face  of  the 
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earth— when  the  leonine  engineer  would  gather  great  sheaves  of 
laurel  and  the  lamb-like  brickmaker  wo-uld  see  his  dollars,  in  num¬ 
ber,  like  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Then  would  the  children  of  men,  in 
their  joy  and  peace,  rise  up  and  call  blessings  upon  the  wise 
municipal  powers  that  governed  them.  (Applause.) 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  LAYING  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

Wilson  &  Brown,  of  Bristol,  Arizona,  hereinafter  known  as  the 

Contractor,  and  the  Ci'ty  of  Columbia,  Maine,  hereinafter  known 
as  the  “City,”  mutually  agree  as  follows: 

The  contractor  agrees  to  grade,  curb  and  pave  with  vitrified 
brick,  according  to  plans  and  profiles  marked  “A  &  B,”  Western 
avenue,  from  Thirty-sixth  street  to  Twenty-seventh  street,  and 
Eden  street,  from  North  to  Hall  street,  aggregating  approximately 
27,500  square  yards  of  surface.  That  all  brick,  sand,  crushed  stone, 
natural  cement,  Portland  cement  and  curbing  used  in  the  work 
shall  be  according  to  samples  marked  'C,  D,  E,  F,  G  ,&  H,  respec¬ 
tively.  To  follow  stakes  and  lines  accurately.  To  thoroughly  roll 
the  sub-grade  with  a  seven-ton  steam  roller.  To  mix  all  concrete 
one  part  natural  cement,  two  parts  sand,  four  parts  stone.  To  roll 
the  finished  brick  surface  with  a  five-ton  steam  roller.  To  flush  all 
spaces  in  the  pavement  with  a  grout  of  equal  parts  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand.  To  cover  the  finished  pavement  with  14-inch  sand. 
To  not  have  open,  except  by  special  agreement,  more  than  800  feet 
of  street  at  one  time,  and  to  clean  up  the  street  as  rapidly  as  com¬ 
pleted.  To  restore  all  structures  damaged  by  him.  That  the  price 
per  square  yard  of  pavement  and  per  lineal  foot  of  curb  covers  the 
contingent  cost  incident  to  work  of  this  kind.  That  he  will  save 
the  city  harmless  from  all  damages  by  reason  of  his  acts  or  omis¬ 
sions  on  this  work,  and  to  observe  all  city  ordinances  governing 
matters  of  this  kind  To  complete  all  work  under  this  contract  on 
or  before  October  30,  1900,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  this  will  pay 
the  city  $25  per  diem  for  each  day  after  that  date  that  the  work 
remains  unfinished.  That  at  the  signing  of  this  contract  he  will 
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deliver  to  the  city  a  satisfactory  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  guaranteeing'  the  above  statements. 

The  City  agrees  that  it  will  pay  to  the  Contractor  $2.10  per  square 
yard  of  surface  measure  for  pavements,  67c  per  lineal  foot  for 
straight  and  94c  per  lineal  foot  for  curved  curb  finished  under  this 
contract.  To  pay,  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  each  calendar  month, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  90  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  work  done  under  this  contract  during  the  preceding  month. 
That  within  twenty  days  after  the  completion  of  all  work  under 
this  contract,  it  will  pay  to  the  contractor  or  his  accredited  repre¬ 
sentative  all  money  then  found  due,  including  the  10  per  cent,  re¬ 
served  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  together  with  any  bonus 
earned;  or  less  any  forfeitures  to,  and  costs  incurred  by  the  City 
by  reason  of  any  defaults  of  the  contractor.  That  for  every  day  of 
time  saved  in  completing  the  work  under  this  contract,  it  will  pay 
the  contractor  $25  bonus.  To  have  adjusted  to  proper  grades  all 
railway  tracks,  pipes  and  permanent  street  structures  in  the  area 
covered  by  this  contract  and  to  restore  all  sidewalks  necessarily 
disturbed  by  the  contractor  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  honesty  and  fairness  is  the  spirit  of 
this  contract — that  only  first-class  work  is  contemplated  and  that 
the  contractor  will  employ  the  best  methods  and  appliances  used 
for  this  class  of  work;  that  the  engineer  for  the  city  shall  have 
general  direction  of  the  work  and  shall  decide  what  are  proper 
methods  and  materials  as  contemplated  by  this  contract;  that 
should  the  contractor  feel  that  any  direction  or  decision  of  the  city 
engineer  is  not  in  accord  with  this  contract,  then  'Edward  Kelso,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  shall  be  the  final  arbiter  and  from  his  decision  there 
shall  be  no  appeal;  that  in  case  there  is  an  appeal  that  the  one 
against  whom  the  decision  is  rendered  shall  pay  all  costs  of  the  ap- 
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peal;  that  all  plans,  profiles  and  samples  mentioned  are  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  city  engineer  and  are  subject  'to  examination  by 
those  interested  in  this  contract. 

Done  in  triplicate  this  28th  day  of  June,  1901,  at  Columbia,  Me. 

(Seal)  R.  C.  WILSON. 

(Seal)  ED  W.  BROWN, 

Trading  as  Wilson  &  Brown. 

Attest:— City  of  Columbia,  Me. 

(Seal)  By  JOSEPH  RICKS,  Mayor. 

H.  B.  ALDEN,  Clerk. 

To  the  City  Engineer: 

Exhibit  a  plan  of  the  work  showing  desired  lines  of  brick  courses 
at  intersections  and  on  straight  work,  and  method  of  batting  in  at 
curbs  and  rails.  Let  profile  show  present  surface  and  line  of  sub¬ 
grade.  Give  a  section  showing  crown  desired,  thickness  of  concrete 
and  sand  cushion  and  method  of  setting  curb.  Show  sample  of  ma¬ 
terial  desired,  labeled  with  consecutive  letters  and  let  label  show 
physical  qualities  that  governed  selection  of  the  material.  Of 
course  there  may  be  many  samples  bearing  same  letter,  but  label? 
will  show  different  qualities.  Allow  bidders  to  offer  their  own 
samples  and  should  there  be  an  attractive  bid  on  material  unknown 
to  you,  investigate  thoroughly  before  making  an  award,  and  if  it 
satisfies  your  conditions,  accept  it.  After  an  award  remove  all 
samples  except  those  governing  the  work. 

The  arbiter  should  be  a  disinterested  engineer  in  private  prac¬ 
tice.  If  contractor  names  time  for  completion,  the  city  should  pay 
no  bonus. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington:  The  other  numbers  of  the  programme 
for  the  afternoon  session  are  all  along  this  same  line,  and  I 
move  that  discussion  be  deferred  until  after  Mr.  Blair’s  paper 
has  been  read  and  we  have  had  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Specifications  for  the  Construction  of  Brick  Pavements. 


President  Hunt:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  accept  the 
suggestion  and  call  for  Mr.  Blair’s  paper. 

DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  STREETS. 

W.  P.  Blair,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  asphalt  advocate  says  to  us  that  your  brick  street  is  noisy— 
that  it  is  rough.  They  even  say  that  it  is  dirty,  but  I  have  never 
heard  charged  that  it  was  not  durable,  and  yet  that  charge  might 
be  brought  against  us  with  considerable  consistency,  as  much  so 
as  the  charge  they  do  so  glibly  make. 

This  is  true  when  brick  streets  are  considered  alone,  and  as  gen¬ 
erally  found;  when  they  are  considered  in  a  comparative  way,  that 
is  to  say  along  with  the  asphalt  street  or  the  wooden  block  street 
or  a  macadam  street  or  a  telford  street,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
lacking  in  durability. 

In  the  city  of  Decatur,  Ill.,  twenty-three  years  ago  there  was  put 
down  a  brick  pavement  in  the  business  portion  of  the  town,  the 
brick  of  which  it  was  made  being  manufactured  from  a  surface 
clay  that  vitrified  fairly  well.  Such  brick  would  not  now  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  any  engineer  in  the  country  for  street  paving  purposes, 
but  that  pavement  is  in  fair  condition  to-day,  except  that  it  is 
somewhat  noisy;  it  is  somewhat  rough;  it  is  at  most  times  dirty; 
compared  with  the  wornout  asphalt  pavements,  five,  six,  seven 
and  eight  years  old,  that  are  scattered  over  the  cities  of  the  West, 
it  is  durable. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  excellent  construction,  with  which 
we  are  to-day  slightly  acquainted,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age 
the  street  should  be  smooth;  it  would  be,  therefore,  relieved  of 
much  of  its  noise,  in  a  condition,  at  least,  to  be  cleaned  and  show 
every  evidence  of  lasting  in  fair  condition  for  another  twety-three 
years  to  come. 

What  number  of  years  is  to  measure  the  life  of  the  well  con¬ 
structed  brick  street  laid  with  vitrified  paving  brick,  such  as  are 
produced  from  all  the  leading  factories  in  this  country,  we  are  un- 
ab'c  to  state  or  even  predict. 

The  business  problem  before  us  is  to  manufacture  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  brick,  to  sell  them  at  a  fair  and  reasonab’e  profit, 
to  strip  from  our  business,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  the  incidental 
charges  attending  the  sale  of  the  same. 

To  solve  this  problem  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  establish  in 
the  public  mind,  free  from  all  doubt,  the  possibility  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  durable  street  or  highway  made  from  our  material. 

That  it  can  and  will  be  done  we  do  not  entertain  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  A  highway  with  noise  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  smooth  as 
to  be  entirely  void  of  that  unpleasant  jar,  that  a  ride. over  it  be¬ 
comes  a  real  delight.  So  free  from  absorption  of  filth  accumula¬ 
tion  that  even  the  doctors  shall  complain  of  the  excellent  sanitary 
condition  of  the  neighborhood,  is  the  attainment  wished  for. 

This  condition  confronting  the  public,  our  business  will  become 
more  and  more  satisfactory  from  year  to  year.  But  how  shall  it 
be  done  is  of  as  much  importance  to  you  as  a  manufacturer  of 
vitrified  brick  as  the  question  of  how  shall  you  improve  the  quality 
of  your  product. 

Are  the  streets  of  your  own  town,  where  your  factory  is  located, 
constructed  in  a  satisfactory  manner?  Do  they  give  satisfaction  to 
the  public?  Are  you  ever  compelled  to  apologize  for  the  condition 
of  your  brick  street,  or  can  you  unblushingly  say  that  you  have  as 
fine  a  street  as  there  is  in  all  the  world  at  hand?  If  not  so,  what 
does  it  lack?  Are  your  brick  all  right?  Yes;  then  what  is  the  point 
of  objection?  Are  they  placed  in  the  street  with  an  uneven  surface? 
Were  they-not  brought  to  a  proper  alignment?  Was  a  pitch  filler 
used,  and  has  it  run  out,  and  has  it  been  melted  by  the  summer’s 
heat  and  escaped  to  the  gutters?  Has  sand  been  used  to  fill  the 
interstices,  and  following  a  warm  summer’s  rain  these  interstices 
emit  foul  odors  from  filthy  accumulation  from  the  streets  of  weeks 
past? 

What  have  you  done  to  remedy  these  criticisms?  Are  your  brick 
worn  and  chipped  off,  so  that  when  clean  they  lie  like  so  many 
bowlders  in  the  street,  and  have  vou  used  your  influence?  Have 
you  investigated?  Have  you  read  of  a  better  condition?  What 
measure  of  success  has  attended  your  efforts  to  give  to  the  public 
the  product  of  your  manufacture  conditioned  with  splendid  satis¬ 
faction? 

A  very  intelligent  brick  manufacturer  in  a  thriving  city  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  where  construction  has  hitherto  been  by  merely  put¬ 
ting  down  the  brick  on  a  cushion  of  sand  and  gravel  and  spreading 
a  covering  of  sand  over  the  street,  so  that  the  filler  might  complete 
its  own  job,  greeted  me  with  an  invitation  a  short  time  since  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  saying  that  he  had  put  down  a  sample  of  good  con¬ 
struction  in  front  of  his  own  office  on  a  prominent  street,  and 
from  henceforth  he  was  sure  he  could  bring  about  the  construction 
of  fine  streets. 

Knowing  that  I  was  deeply  interested  in  such  progress,  he  was 
desirous  of  showing  me  exactly  what  he  had  ^one  and  wanted  a 
critical  examination. 

I  stepped  onto  the  work  and  with  the  point  of  my  pen  knife  in- 
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stantly  raised  this  piece  of  filler  from  between  the  bricks.  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  some  mistake  had  been  made;  either  the  cement 
was  poor  or  the  same  had  not  been  skillfully  mixed,  or  that  it  had 
not  been  protected  from  travel  or  the  brick  not  properly  rolled  and 
compacted.  He  replied,  “No,  it  could  hardly  be  either,”  but  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  cement  filler  so  easily  slipping  from  between  the 
bricks  on  the  ground  that  his  brick  were  so  slick  that  the  filler 
could  not  adhere  to  it. 

That  man  shou.d  have  taken  council  from  his  good  house-wife, 
who  in  her  own  experience  has  been  fortunate,  or  unfortunate, 
enough  to  move  into  as  many  as  four  newly  completed  houses,  and 
who  has  long  since  learned  that  the  spattered  mortar  upon  the 
window  panes  has  been  the  most  difficult  to  remove  of  all  the  rub¬ 
bish  incidental  to  house  cleaning. 

No  brick  upon  the  market  is  either  too  smooth  or  too  hard  to 
retain  the  filler  with  perfect  adhesion  if  properly  and  skillfully 
mixed  and  applied. 

This  example  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  brick  manufacturer 
could  not  possibly  convince  any  one  that  something  better  could 
be  produced  in  the  way  of  a  brick  street. 

In  one  of  our  large  cities,  where  the  authorities  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  or  where  an  honest  effort  was  being  made  to  have  brick 
streets  better  constructed,  matters  in  detail  proceeded  fairly  well 
until  the  time  came  to  apply  the  filler. 

The  contractor  brought  upon  the  streets  two  large  swinging  box¬ 
es,  shaped  like  a  pug  mill,  but  hung  on  a  frame  like  a  cradle,  and 
by  a  swinging,  rocking  motion  proposed  to  mix  the  sand  and  the 
cement  like  rocking  a  baby  to  sleep.  Of  course,  the  sand  went  to 
the  bottom  and  the  cement  to  the  top,  not  only  rocking  his  baby  to 
sleep,  but  killed  it.  Overturned  upon  the  street,  the  best  portion 
sufficiently  rich  in  cement  that  spots  of  the  brick  were  held  firmly 
in  place.  Other  spots  were  filled  with  sand,  with  just  sufficient  ce¬ 
ment  in  the  same  to  prevent  them  from  either  setting  or  packing— 
almost  as  well  have  had  nothing  applied. 

The  brick  in  such  spots  necessarily  were  in  an  improvised  rattler, 
so  called  a  street.  After  this  street  was  completed,  lor  a  few 
months  complaints  were  made  that  the  brick  were  not  standing 
well. 

Having  learned  of  the  incident,  we  made  a  journey  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Arriving  upon  the  street,  there  was  just  being  driven  upon  it 
a  huge  ice  wagon,  drawn  by  six  horses,  containing  about  seven 
tons  of  ice.  We  followed  the  wagon  down  the  street,  watching 
closely  the  action  of  the  wagon  upon  the  brick.  Where  the  filler 
was  good  and  well  set,  the  brick  being  held  perfectly  rigid,  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  street  was  noticed,  but  as  the  wheels  rolled  over  the  im¬ 
perfect  spots  we  could  witness  the  quiver  and  the  shake  and  the 
ratt.e  of  the  brick,  sufficient  for  you  to  have  easily  imagined  that 
Prof.  Orton  was  near  by  testing  a  lot  of  samples.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  these  brick  will  last  in  this  rattler,  but  it  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous  to  expect  that  street  to  continue  in  even  fair  condition 
a  great  length  of  time.  The  specifications  for  the  construction  of 
this  street  were  in  the  main  all  right,  but  the  contractor  spoiled 
the  specifications. 

Nor  do  we  find  that  woeful  examples  of  misconstruction  end  with 
the  brickmakers  or  contractors,  or  that  the  harm  they  do  is  limited 
to  the  immediate  localities  where  found.  Occasionally  a  fearful 
construction  in  detail  finds  its  way  into  our  leading  technical  trade 
journals,  indorsed  by  the  writers  as  being  the  thing.  Some  appall¬ 
ing  and  very  damaging  articles  have  appeared  within  the  last  few 
years.  I  simply  quote  from  one: 

“The  base  being  cleared,  was  rolled  by  a  Buffalo  Pitts  of  13,100 
tons;  this  was  followed  by  a  bed  of  four-inch  concrete  and  one  inch 
of  sand  and  again  rolled.  The  brick  were  then  laid  at  right  angles 
and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  all  cross  streets  and  up  tight  to  the 
curb  and  trolley  tracks,  and  grouted  with  one  part  cement  and  two 
parts  sand  and  alternated  with  one  part  sand  and  one  part  cement 
for  a  finish.  The  surface  was  then  subjected  to  the  roller  process 
by  a  horse  roller,  weighing  8,400  pounds.” 

The  street  as  above  made  is  indorsed  as  reflecting  credit  on  all 
hands. 

If  I  wanted  to  administer  a  calamity  on  any  community  I  would 
bui.d  them  a  street  just  that  way. 

iBut  think  of  a  13, 100-ton  roller — the  wonder  is  the  town  was  not 
crushed. 

Rolling  the  concrete  before  laying  the  brick — for  what  purpose? 
Did  they  get  it  too  good?  Was  it  deemed  necessary  to  crush  the 
bond,  or  was  it  a  method  of  smoothing  the  surface?  I  can’t  answer. 

But  the  brick  were  laid  tight  up  to  the  curb  and  trolley  track — 
for  pushing  over  the  curb,  probably,  when  expansion  comes. 
Grouted  first  with  one  to  two  and  then  finished  one  to  one— danger 
of  the  filler  being  too  strong— so  mixed  that  unequal  shrinking 
would  take  place  and  weaken  the  whole. 

Upon  reflection  it  was  probably  setting  up  with  promise  of  en¬ 
durance  and  it  is  rolled— and  for  fear  the  bond  would  not  be 
thoroughly  broken  up,  a  horse  roller  instead  of  steam  was  made 
use  of,  completing  the  destruction  and  ruination  of  the  job.  I  have 
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not  chosen  these  examples  to  reflect  upon  any  one  or  any  place, 
nor  are  they  exaggerated  ones  at  all. 

I  know  of  hundreds  similar,  and  many  much  worse,  especially  if 
names  and  places  were  named. 

I  have  simply  named  these  as  affording  sufficient  grounds  for  de¬ 
termined  action  on  our  part  that  these  things  be  not  permitted  to 
occur. 

First,  I  say  we  must  intelligently  advocate  a  proper  construction 
for  durability;  second,  we  should  persistently  promote  the  same 
end.  I  am  not  ready  myself  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  there 
are  tender  footed  engineers  upon  whose  toes  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  tread.  Neither  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  advocate  a  proper 
construction  of  brick  street  to  tread  upon  their  toes  at  all. 

The  engineers  in  this  country  are  almost  altogether  a  body  of 
intelligent,  progressive,  thorough-going  gentlemen,  every  one  of 
whom  recognizes  that  the  progress  in  their  profession  comes  to 
them  in  detail,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  A  large  portion 
necessarily  comes  from  the  individual  members  or  the  profession 
itself,  but  they  recognize  that  they  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
principles  and  much  in  practice  coming  from  the  layman,  and  even 
if  we  should  say  that  we  have  discovered  methods  in  our  experience 
and  resources  that  are  the  best  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  of  our  work  it  would  not  be  denied  recognition  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  scientific  men,  if  it  were  so,  but  in  the  advocacy  of  good 
street  construction  we  do  not  go  beyond  the  profession. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  profession  for  almost  every  detail  which 
we  advocate  as  being  necessary  to  the  durability  and  utility  of 
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our  streets.  We  have  simply  gathered  together  the  ideas  of  vari¬ 
ous  enginers,  which  have  proven  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  es¬ 
sential  for  the  purpose  intended  in  this  work. 

Indeed,  the  magnificent  paper  which  was  read  before  this  conven¬ 
tion  at  Detroit  one  year  ago,  by  Mr.  George  R.  Grimes,  a  civil  engi¬ 
neer  of  unusual  ability  and  extraordinary  sagacity,  were  not  the 
fruits  entirely  of  his  own  theories,  but  they  were  the  best  and 
brightest  ideas  of  the  profession  on  this  question,  brought  together 
and  skillfully  utilized  by  him  in  the  construction  of  various  streets 
in  the  Ohio  valley. 

No  engineer,  either  of  ordinary  or  unusual  standing  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  who  has  ever  inspected  Mr.  Grimes’  work  who  has  not  paid  it 
the  compliment  it  so  richly  deserves.  Rather,  in  my  judgment,  than 
the  engineers  taking  any  offense  at  the  manufacturers’  promoting 
good  work,  they  would  welcome  our  efforts  as  a  support  and  aid 
they  ofttimes  stand  in  need  of. 

Theirs  is  not  an  easy  task.  They  cannot  be  autocratic  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  great  majority  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
To  a  certain  extent  every  professional  man  must  bow  to  the  public 

will. 

A  street  is  to  be  improved.  This  property  owner  wants  it  of 
this  kind;  another  property  owner  wants  it  of  another  kind.  The 
influential  man  down  on  the  corner  wants  it  built  cheap.  The  close, 
careful,  conservative  business  man  wants  It  built  the  best  it  can  be 
for  the  money.  The  good  lady  across  the  street  wants  the  brick 
laid  checkered,  like  she  saw  in  her  friend’s  town.  The  man  on  the 
street  who  knows  everybody’s  business  in  town,  and  knows  how  to 
do  everything,  says  that  he  has  given  the  building  of  streets  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study  and  it  must  be  built  this  way.  Sam  Jones 
wants  a  sand  filler.  Dick  Johnson  wants  all  the  brick  that  go  into 
the  street  burned  hard.  Jim  Wilson  says  the  street  cannot  be 
built  unless  he  has  something  to  say  about  how  it  is  going  to  be 
done,  but  scarcely  a  man  on  the  street — yes,  no  man  on  the  street 
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— is  heard  to  say  that  the  engineer  knows  his  business,  and  let  him 
build  us  a  street  that  'will  he  a  credit  to  his  profession,  and  even 
after  the  specifications  are  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  City  Council 
or  the  Board  of  'Public  Works  I  sometimes  think  that  about  the 
only  thing  the  engineer  is  allowed  to  have  his  say  about  is  the 
quality  of  the  brick  that  goes  into  the  street. 

They  are  furnished  by  some  brick  manufacturer  away  from  town, 
and  he  cuts  no  ice  in  politics,  but  the  cement  man,  the  sand  man, 
the  stone  man,  the  gravel  man,  the  curb  man,  the  teamster,  the  day 
laborer  and  everything  and  everybody  that  has  a  thing  to  do  with 
the  street,  outside  of  the  brick  manufacturer,  has  his  say,  and  the 
engineer,  firm,  intelligent,  honest  and  steadfast,  wise  as  a  ser¬ 
pent,  harmless  as  a  dove,  however  he  be,  yet  we  expect  him  to  give 
a  great  send-off  to  our  brick,  have  the  streets  perfectly  constructed, 
never  having  attempted  educating  the  public  in  that  which  we 
know  and  which  they  might  know,  and  acquiesce  in.  The  interest 
of  the  property  owner  and  that  of  the  brick  manufacturer  is  one 
a.nd  the  same,  is  so  easily  understood  that  our  belief  is  that  our 
counsel  and  advice  will  be  as  cheerfully  accepted  as  it  will  be  sin¬ 
cerely  and  honestly  given. 

1  undertake  to  declare,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  every 
one  of  you  who  are  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  watch  with 
zealous  care  every  single  operation  from  raw  material  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  product,  having  uppermost  in  your  mind,  uppermost  in  your 
purpose,  a  high  standard  of  quality. 

This  you  must  do,  but  I  am  utterlly  unable  to  see,  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,  that  our  concern  should  end  there. 

Asphalt  people  create  a  market  for  their  goods  by  staying  with 
it  to  the  end.  Think  you  they  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  ask  engi¬ 
neers  to  specify  such  construction  as  they  sincerely  believe  will 
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cause  to  the  utmost  the  greatest  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  for 
which  their  goods  are  marketed? 

Nor  are  they  satisfied  to  rest  them,  but  insist  almost  universally 
that  they  put  dawn  their  own  streets.  And  here  I  must  insist  on 
paying  them  a  just  compliment  by  declaring  that  a  city  inspector 
with  an  asphalt  company  is  a  useless  expense — they  will  put  down  a 
street,  limited  in  good  construction  only  by  their  material,  their 
knowledge  and  their  skill. 

We  can  hardly  hope  to  imitate  their  tactics,  but  if  the  full  force 
and  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  are  earnestly  directed  in  behalf 
of  good  construction  our  goods  will  soon  be  fully  entitled  to  the 
place  in  public  esteem  their  merits  so  justly  deserve. 

I  shall  make  no  effort  in  this  paper  to  demonstrate  to  you  either 
in  a  statistical  way  or  by  the  enumeration  of  facts,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  durability  of  brick  streets,  even  as  many  as  there  are  at  the 
worst,  to  make  you  feel  comfortable  over  the  lamentable  failure  of 
other  material  for  steret  construction. 

Nor  yet  how  the  photographs  of  streets  made  of  competing  ma¬ 
terial  resemble  more  the  spots  upon  the  moon  than  a  public  high¬ 
way,  but  rather  urge  you  to  stand  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  brick  streets  at  their  best— supreme— for  a  con¬ 
struction  such  as  will  produce  a  street  incomparable  with  every 
other,  acceptable  to  the  most  critical,  both  as  to  use  and  beauty— 
and  absolutely  durable  for  a  generation. 

The  time  has  passed  for  any  degree  of  jealousy  between  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  makers  of  vitrified  brick  represented  in  this  conven¬ 
tion  do  make  good  brick.  They  are  such  as  will  produce,  and,  if 
you  please,  have  produced,  the  ideal  of  which  we  speak— streets 
witnesses  of  the  skill  we  demand  for  their  construction. 

I  therefore  insist  that  we  exert  ourselves  ten  fold— one  hundred 
fold,  is  necessary— that  the  prophetic  declaration  uttered  in  this 


Convention  one  year  ago,  to  the  effect  that  had  the  standard  of  con- 
sruction  kept  pace  with  and  advanced  hand  in  hand  with  the 
high  class  of  brick  we  have  to-day  there  would  have  been  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  kind  of  material  cities  would  be  specifying  for  their 
highways,  as  all  others  would  have  been  relegated.  Can  I  say 
more  to  urge  us  to  do  what  we  should  do,  from  every  standpoint 
of  business  policy?  Need  I  add,  too,  that  this  question  reaches  way 
beyond  our  own  selfish  interests?  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  social  economy  that  this  civilization  is  demanding^-shall  we 
shoulder  our  full  share  of  responsibility  and  make  the  fabric  strong 
where  our  duty  lies? 

President  Hunt:  Following  the  suggestion  made  prior  to 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Blair’s  paper,  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr. 
Purington,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Specifications  for 
the  Construction  of  Brick  Pavements. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OfN  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

To  the  National  iBrickmakers’  Association: 

Gentlemen — Your  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Ohio,  as  amended  by  motion  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  specifications 
for  brick  pavements,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  their 
report : 

Your  committee  approached  the  consideration  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  this  resolution  with  considerable  embarrassment. 

Primarily  these  questions  relate  to  matters  pertaining  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  work  of  civil  engineers  to  whom  falls  'the  duty  of 
preparing  specifications  and  superintending  their  execution,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  brick  has  little  to  do  with  them.  There  are  few 
civil  engineers  who  will  not  admit  that  in  an  industry  so  compara¬ 
tively  new  as  that  of  brick  paving  it  is  possible  for  mistakes  to  oc¬ 
cur  or  that  there  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  method  of  their  construction. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  committee  was  devoted  to  the  man¬ 
ner  any  recommendation  they  might  make  should  be  presented. 
Indeed,  your  committee  scarcely  felt  warranted  in  making  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  simply  desire  to  embody  in  this  report  the  result 
of  their  experience  and  observation  in  the  form  of  suggestions  and, 
if  possible,  to  do  this  in  a  manner  that  shall  in  no  way  reflect  upon 
the  position  previously  taken  by  any  of  the  engineers.  Your  com¬ 
mittee,  however  strong  in  their  own  convictions,  do  not  expect  ab¬ 
solute  unity  of  opinion  when  such  diverse  conditions  exist  as  is  the 
cast'  throughout  the  United  States  where  brick  are  used  for  pave¬ 
ment;  but  they  do  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  few 
cardinal  principles  should  be  definitely  settled  and  a  uniformity 
upon  certain  lines  be  adopted. 

The  drawing  of  specifications  for  a  number  of  years  has  furnished 
a  futile  field  for  theoretical  thought,  and  it  has  sometimes  seemed 
that  those  engaged  in  the  work  endeavor  to  get  up  a  plan  a  little 
different  from  anyone  else. 

The  members  of  your  committee  happen  to  represent  the  three 
States  in  which  more  paving  brick  are  made  and  used  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  and  have  all  been  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  material.  Two  of  them,  in  addition  to  being  manu¬ 
facturers,  have  been  contractors  for  the  laying  of  pavements  and 
all  of  them  interested  in  having  the  best  possible  pavement  that 
can  be  made  from  good  brick. 

With  these  preliminaries  before  you  (with  profuse  apologies  for 
any  seeming  interference  with  their  work  to  the  engineering  fra¬ 
ternity)  your  committee  respectfully,  but  sincerely,  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  as  embodying  the  results  of  their  best  judgment 
and  experience: 

First— .For  all  streets  in  cities  or  large  towns  a  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  of  broken  stone  and  cement  of  not  less  than  six  inches  in 
depth  shall  be  constructed  with  the  surface  to  conform  precisely 
with  that  of  the  finished  street.  Upon  this  concrete  foundation 
shall  be  placed  not  less  than  two  inches  of  clean  sand,  entirely 
free  from  pebbles.  Preceding  the  laying  of  the  brick  upon  this 
cushion  at  either  side  and  next  to  the  curb,  should  be  placed  a 
board  one  inch  in  thickness  to  the  height  of  the  brick  to  be  set  in 
the  street.  This  board  should  remain  until  after  the  brick  are 
rolled,  when  it  should  be  displaced  and  in  its  stead  the  place  should 
be  filled  two-thirds  with  pitch,  the  remaining  one-third  should  be 
filled  with  sand. 

The  brick  when  placed  upon  this  sand  cushion  should  be  rolled 
with  a  roller  not  exceeding  five  tons  in  weight,  and  one  rolling 
should  succeed  another  until  the  brick  are  brought  to  an  even 
surface  and  the  sand  cushion  thoroughly  compacted. 

Your  committee  have  very  decided  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  heavy  roller  and  are  satisfied  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  surface  and  uniformity  of  com¬ 
paction  of  the  cushion  by  the  use  of  a  roller  heavier  than  men¬ 
tioned.  They  do  not  think  it  necessary  and  particularly  emphasize 
this,  as  but  few  specifications  for  brick  pavement  closely  adhere  to 
this  requirement. 
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The  work  thus  far  being  accomplished,  no  accumulation  of  dirt 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  brick  or  in  the 
crevices  between  them  preceding  the  filling  of  same  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cement  and  sand,  which  shall  be  in  proportion  of  one  to  one. 
This  cement  filler  must  be  skillfully  applied  and  requires  more  at¬ 
tention  in  its  minutest  detail  than  any  other  portion  of  the  con¬ 
struction. 

The  cement  and  sand  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  and  kept  in 
continual  motion  from  the  time  the  water  is  being  applied  until  it 
is  swept  thoroughly  into  the  crevices  of  the  pavement.  It  must  be 
mixed  so  thin  that  all  interstices  are  completely  and  perfectly  filled. 
This  done  and  left  absolutely  without  interference  by  use  or  travel 
until  the  filler  has  become  thoroughly  set,  we  have  our  ideal  brick 
street  complete  in  satisfaction,  and  in  durability  unquestioned  and 
unmeasured. 

In  outlying  residence  streets  in  our  cities,  in  towns  and  villages 
where  the  travel  is  lessened  from  two  thousand  and  over  to  five 
hundred  and  less  daily,  such  communities  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
very  satisfactory  street  lasting  a  lifetime  at  much  less  cost.  So  that 
where  the  travel  is  reduced,  four  inches  of  concrete  is  sufficient,  or 
where  gravel  can  be  had  at  a  minimum  cost,  a  foundation  of  gravel 
with  a  road  bed  properly  drained,  with  sand  cushion  and  sand  filler, 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  In  the  construction  of  country 
roadways  a  course  of  good  brick  laid  flat  upon  a  bed  of  three 
inches  of  gravel  and  sand  is  very  desirable  where  difficulties  to 
drainage  obtain  and  cheap  construction  is  wished  for. 

As  we  have  intimated,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  recommend  to 
this  convention  a  specification  in  detail  for  the  construction  of 
brick  streets. 

That  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  and  make  it  apply  equally  well  to 
all  the  varied  conditions  with  which  we  meet,  but  this  committee 
feels  that  it  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  paper  read  before  this 
convention  one  year  ago  by  Engineer  George  B.  Grimes,  as  embody¬ 
ing  the  best  detail  for  the  construction  of  brick  streets. 

These  details  skillfully  applied  have  furnished  conclusive  proof 
of  the  best  and  most  durable  construction  that  has  come  under  the 
notice  and  examination  of  your  committee. 

D.  V.  PURINGTON, 

W.  IP.  BE  AIR, 

T.  B.  TOWNSEND, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Charles  Ridgely,  Springfield,  III.:  I  want  to  offer  a  reso¬ 
lution,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  Convention,  I  will  read. 

RESOLUTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RIDGELEY.  • 

.Whereas,  This  -Convention  has  listened  to  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Construction  of  Brick  Streets  with  satisfaction,  and  fully 
approves  of  same,  and 

Whereas.  The  Society  of  Engineers  have  appointed  a  committee 
to  act  cojointly  with  a  like  Committee  on  Construction  of  Brick 
Streets  from  this  Association,  and 

Whereas,  A  committee  of  this  Association  known  as  the  Testing 
Committee,  have  notified  the  Convention  that  they  will  not  be 
ready  with  a  full  report  before  June,  1901,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  paving  brick  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  insertion  in  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  same  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  that  the  brick  shall  be  inspected  at  the  maker’s 
works  by  engineers  or  other  competent  persons  of  high  character, 
who  will  be  disinterested  and  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  buyer 
and  seller. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Construction 
of  Bric-k  Streets  be  continued  and  enlarged  to  consist  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers  (six  additional  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President), 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  arrange  a  joint  meeting  of  the  several 
above  named  committees,  the  duty  of  the  joint  committee  to  be  to 
adopt  and  issue  complete  specifications  for  the  construction  of  brick 
streets  in  detail,  and  the  same  shall  be  promulgated  by  and  with  the 
authority  of  this  Association,  and  recommended  to  all  members  of 
the  same  for  adoption  and  use  in  their  business;  and  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  joint  committee  are  hereby  also  requested  and  instructed 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  bring  about  the  insertion  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  inspection  at  makers’  works,  as  above  set  forth,  of  all 
contracts  for  paving  brick  to  be  hereafter  sold  by  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association. 

I  should  like  to  offer  this  resolution,  and  if  it  is  in  order  move 
its  adoption. 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  might  as  well  be  perfectly  frank  with 
you.  The  gentlemen  interested  in  paving  brick  have  discussed 
this  matter  and  this  resolution  is  the  result  of  their  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  idea  is  this:  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Testing:  there  is  also  a  Committee  on  Specifications,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  committee  from  this 


Association  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  specifications,  and  it 
seemed  ito  the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  who  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  auestion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  but  one 
committee  and  that  committee  be  appointed  by  this  Association 
and  have  full  power  to  act,  so  that  next  June,  when  the  tests 
are  ready,  we  can  meet  at  Columbus,  0.,  where  these  tests  have 
been  and  are  being  made,  and  reach  an  agreement  with  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  these  specifica¬ 
tions  and  this  subject  of  inspection.  We  thought  it  right  that 
the  Association  should  have  the  appointment  of  this  committee 
of  nine,  representing  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  quite  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Purington  has 
said.  I  think  it  proper  that  the  Association  at  this  time 
should  appoint  such  a  committee,  but  I  think  at  the  same  time 
we  should  indicate  whether  or  not  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
course  that  has  been  pursued.  For  instance,  we  have  this  re¬ 
port  here  and  I  think  we  should  express  an  opinion  as  to  our 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  direction  the  matter  has  taken. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  Our  resolution  expresses  the  approval  of  the 
Convention  of  the  committee’s  work  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  In 
offering  this  resolution  the  idea  I  had  was  very  much  the  same 
that  Mr.  Purington  has.  We  have  now  the  committee  from  the 
Municipal  Society,  and  the  Committee  on  (Specifications,  and 
Prof.  Orton’s  committee,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  have  this 
one  committee. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  it  highly  proper  that  this  resolution 
be  passed,  and  I  second  Mr.  Ridgely’s  motion  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  be  passed  by  the  Convention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Purington:  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  know.  Will 
this  committee  have  power  to  act? 

Mr.  Ridgely:  It  only  leaves  the  matter  of  tests  to  be  deter- 
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mined  between  this  committee  of  engineers  and  our  commit¬ 
tee,  after  we  have  heard  the  report  of  Prof.  Orton’s  committee. 

D.  V.  Purington’  I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  I  accept  that  amendment. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  want  to  say.  in  this  connection,  if  the 
Chair  is  going  to  appoint  this  committee  1  want  to  know  if 
this  other  committee  to  which  they  refer  is  the  Committee  on 
the  Standard  Methods  of  Testing  Paving  Brick.  I  want  to 
know  who  composes  that  committee.  On  page  131  of  the  last 
annual  report  is  the  report  of  a  committee  on  Prof.  Orton's  in¬ 
vestigations  of  standard  methods  of  testing  paving  brick.  This 
committee  consisted  of  J.  L.  Higley,  D.  V.  Purington,  Prof.  Or¬ 
ton,  Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot,  Gomer  Jones,  H.  A.  Wheeler  and  Prof. 
J.  B.  Johnson.  Now,  is  this  the  committee  to  which  you  refer 
as  Prof.  Orton’s  committee  or  do  you  mean  the  Committee  on 
Technical  Investigation,  composed  of  D.  V.  Purington,  Anthony 
Ittner,  Charles  A.  Bloomfield  and  W.  D.  Richardson? 

Mr.  Purington:  My  idea  is  that  this  committee  of  nine 
now  to  be  appointed  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  committee 
named  and  the  committee  that  has  just  made  the  report. 

Mr.  Blair:  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  resolution,  that 
a  committee  of  nine  shall  be  appointed,  of  which  this  old  com¬ 
mittee  shall  form  a  part,  and  which  is  to  be  enlarged  to  nine 
and  act  conjointly  with  the  standing  committee  from  this  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Municipal  Engineers. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  The  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation, 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  Prof.  Orton’s  committee,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  was  understood  as  being  a  sort  of  a  permanent 
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committee.  They  are  making  reports  as  to  these  tests  of  vari¬ 
ous  things  in  connection  with  the  different  branches  of  work 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Ridgely:  The  committee  as  provided  for  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  this  Committee  on  Technical 
Investigation.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  abolish  that  committee. 
Their  duty  so  far  as  relating  to  this  matter  is  complete  when 
they  hand  the  report  of  their  test  to  this  new  committee  of 
nine,  who  will  embody  it  in  the  results  of  their  conclusions 
with  this  committee  of  municipal  engineers.  This  Committee 
on  Technical  Investigation  will  go  right  on  with  their  other 
work. 

Mr.  Plumb:  I  think  the  word  “conjointly”  settles  this  mat¬ 
ter — that  means  the  three  committees,  the  Engineers’  com¬ 
mittee,  the  one  you  are  about  to  raise  and  Prof.  Orton’s  com¬ 
mittee  shall  act  conjointly. 

President  Hunt:  Is  it  not  the  natural  course  to  refer  all 
resolutions  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions? 

Mr.  Purington:  Not  necessarily,  unless  such  a  motion  was 
made  early  in  the  proceedings  providing  for  such  action.  I 
am  rather  sorry  this  has  taken  the  course  it  has,  and  I  almost 
wish  Mr.  Ridgely  had  withheld  his  resolution,  for  the  reason 
that  the  papers  which  had  been  read  and  which  are  both  ex¬ 
cellent,  seem  to  have  /been  lost  in  the  shuffle.  The  point  I 
wanted  to  make  was  a  little  more  general  discussion  of  the 
matters  treated  in  these  two  papers  than  would  be  if  we 
adopted  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Ridgely  has  presented,  and 
I  do  not  know  anything  more  can  be  said  on  this  subject  than 
has  been  said  in  these  two  papers.  The  ground  has  been  very, 
well  covered,  but  I  want  to  be  a  little  particular  about  one 
thing;  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  brick 
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pavements  will  go  to  Terre  Haute,  or  even  to  Indianapolis,  they 
will  soon  see  that  all  the  pavements  in  Terre  Haute  are  much 
superior  to  any  of  the  pavements  we  have  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  built 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Grimes  in  his  paper  read  at 
Detroit  a  year  ago.  It  occurs  to  me  when  I  look  at  these 
streets  that  if  they  can  make  this  sort  of  brick  pavement  in 
Terre  Haute  we  can  make  them  every  where.  Mr.  Randall  was 
after  me  for  two  or  three  years  to  go  down  there  and  see  these 
pavements,  and  it  has  been  revolving  in  my  mind  ever  since, 
that  the  pavements  they  have  there  are  the  kind  of  pavements 
we  want,  and  Mr.  Blair  has  only  stated  the  truth  in  his  paper. 
I  take  the  privilege  in  inviting  all  of  you  to  go  and  see  him. 
He  will  entertain  you  well  and  you  will  be  gratified  to  see  the 
character  of  pavements  they  are  putting  down  in  (Terre  Haute. 

Mr.  Yates:  If  permissible  to  the  Chair,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Purington  a  question.  Do  I  understand  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  is  to  have  power  to  formulate  a  given  test  for  paving  brick 
and  close  with  the  engineers  without  consulting  this  Asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr.  Purington:  Yes,  that  is  my  idea,  for  the  reason  that 
these  tests  will  be  completed  early  in  June.  Now,  if  we  can 
definitely  settle  on  something  then  we  are  nearly  a  year  ahead 
of  where  we  would  be  if  we  had  to  wait  until  next  winter  to 
come  before  this  Association  and  report  the  progress.  If  you 
can  pick  out  seven  men  in  whom  you  have  conndence  to  place 
that  matter  and  give  them  power  to  promulgate  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  results  of  their  work  and  agree  with  the  engineers  in 
carrying  out  their  conclusions,  you  are  certainly  two  years 
ahead  of  what  you  would  be  if  the  committee  would  have  to 
report  back  to  this  Association. 

Mr.  Yates:  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  would 


be  wise  to  make  a  report  to  the  brick  manufacturers.  Every 
one  should  be  heard  on  this  question.  Every  one  knows  the 
weakness  of  his  own  products,  and  I  think  every  manufacturer 
of  paving  brick  should  be  satisfied  with  the  code  of  rules  to  be 
used,  and  this  committee  on  investigation  should  report  back 
to  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  of  this  Association. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Yates  if  he 
thinks  such  a  committee  would  make  a  report  that  this  Con¬ 
vention  would  not  accept? 

Mr.  Yates:  I  think  you  are  taking  a  short-sighted  view  of 
it.  When  you  throw  a  question  over  to  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers  interested  in  their  business  each  man  will  view 
the  question  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  I  think  every  man 
of  this  Association  interested  in  the  paving  brick  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Purington:  What  particular  specification  could  be 
made  that  would  fit  you  and  not  fit  me,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Yates:  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  this  matter  of 
investigation.  Of  course  one  man  might  be  very  much  in  favor 
of  one  test  and  another  man  might  favor  another  test,  say  the 
absorption  test,  for  instance.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  a  brick  that  will  stand  the  best  test  is  the  best 
wearing  brick.  I  can  use  an  excessive  amount  of  heat  with 
my  pavers  and  make  them  so  dense  and  strong  that  you  can 
drop  them  into  water  and  it  will  not  absorb  one-half  per  cent, 
and  yet  the  brick  will  be  so  brittle  that  it  will  not  stand  wear 
at  all.  This  world  is  a  large  stock  company,  and  I  think  every 
one  interested  in  this  matter  should  have  a  voice  in  it. 

Mr.  Blair:  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  consider 
such  a  brick  as  he  speaks  of  fit  to  be  put  in  the  street? 

Mr.  Yates:  No,  sir,  I  would  not,  but  a  very  large  number  of 
brick  of  that  quality  are  being  put  into  the  street. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  would  not  know  how  to  go  about  it  to  obtain  a 
specification  that  will  suit  that  kind  of  brick.  We  will  be 
years  and  years,  and  some  of  us  will  be  old  and  out  of  business 
from  old  age  before  we  get  down  to  doing  this  business  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  should.  Now,  I  will  have  to  speak  with  some  modes¬ 
ty,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee,  but  I 
undertake  to  say — you  can  leave  me  out  of  it  if  you  will — a 
committee  of  nine  that  will  act  .conjointly  with  a  committee 
of  engineers  of  this  country  and  the  committee  of  which  Prof. 
Orton  is  the  head,  and  after  their  deliberations  following  their 
experience — some  of  them  have  been  in  the  business  twenty- 
three  years — if  we  are  not  ready  to  come  up  and  put  our  hands 
upon  the  plans  and  specifications  that  they  believe  best,  when 
can  we  be  ready?  If  nine  men,  or  nineteen  men,  of  which 
this  committee  would  be  constituted  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
the  performance  of  this  duty  this  whole  Association,  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  years  to  come  would  never  succeed  in  reaching  a 
conclusion.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  G.  W.  McNees,  Kittanning,  Pa.:  I  do  not  desire  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  question  further  than  to  express  the  sincere  hope 
that  when  this  general  committee  reports  the  report  shall  be 
one  over  which  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  can  sleep  as 
sweetly  and  as  soundly  and  as  profoundly  as  the  gentleman 
from  Cincinnati  did  during  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Cincinnati  was  not  napping;  he  was  suffering  from 
a  very  severe  headache.  People  who  know  me  best  know  that 
I  am  not  always  asleep  when  my  eyes  are  closed.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ridgely:  My  chief  idea  in  this  matter  was  to  save  time 
and  that  this  committee  of  nine  should  work  together  with 
these  other  committees  and  reach  a  conclusion  without  having 
to  report  back  to  the  Association.  I. do  not  think  anybody  in 
the  room  is  satisfied  with  the  present  specifications.  Now,  if 
by  this  new  arrangement  this  committee  will  not  give  us  some¬ 
thing  very  much  better  than  we  have  had,  if  this  Convention 
does  not  come  together  and  wipe  it  all  out  next  winter  I  am 
very  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  If  I  thought  for  one  minute  that  the  plans  and 
specifications  which  this  general  committee  shall  adopt  would 
be  final  and  forever  fixed,  I  should  certainly  stand  with  my 
friend  Yates  and  be  opposed  to  it.  I,  of  course,  want  it  re¬ 
ported  to  this  convention  next  year,  but,  as  has  been  intimated, 
whatever  is  adopted  and  done  is  only  along  the  line  of  progress; 
it  may  be  maintained  one  year  or  two  years,  but  we  want  to 
make  progress,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Purington:  The  situation  is  simply  this:  When  this 
committee  of  nine  meets  with  Prof.  Orton’s  committee  and  this 
committee  of  engineers,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  in 
a  position  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion,  and  not  be  compelled 
to  say  to  these  other  committees,  “We  have  to  report  back  to 
our  Association  before  we  can  go  any  further.”  This  would 
be  rather  like  some  of  the  meetings  we  had  in  Chicago.  They 
always  have  to  report  back  to  their  trade  union. 

F.  A.  Kummer,  Catskill,  N.  Y.:  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country,  the  East¬ 
ern  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  I  want  to 
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say  that  the  company  I  represent  will  be  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  resolution  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  heard  a  paving  brick  manufacturer  say,  “No 
matter  what  is  required  the  crowd  that  was  appointed  will 
push  the  thing  through,”  so  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  every 
paving  brick  manufacturer  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 
I  have  objected  to  this  matter,  and  it  was  only  with  the  hope 
of  getting  something  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  that  I 
have  said  anything. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  want  to  correct  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Yates  gives  out  here  that  this  committee  and  its  work  is 
going  to  be  pushed  through,  in  any  event,  willy-nilly.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  when  this  committee  is  appointed  it 
will  be  such  a  committee  that  their  report  will  be  of  a  character 
that  this  Convention  will  accept.  They  are  not  going  to  do 
this  in  a  slipshod  way;  they  are  going  to  do  it  right.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Prof.  Orton:  Before  the  question  is  put  I  would  like  to  say 
one  thing  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Yates.  I  am  on  the  programme 
a  little  later  for  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Technical  Investigation.  This  work  has  been  devoted  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  paving  brick  tests,  and  this  is  about  the  fourth 
year  that  we  have  been  working  on  this  thing,  and  we  have 
settled  several  points  Mr.  Yates  has  made.  The  Association 
has  definitely  acted  on  different  points  and  the  only  thing  now 
standing  in  dispute  at  the  present  time  is  whether  the  present 
standard  rattler  test  shall  be  continued  or  superseded  by  one 
which  we  think  a  little  better  and  which  we  hope  to  demon¬ 
strate  fully  by  June..  It  is  not  a  question  of  absorption  and 
abrasion,  or  modulus  rupture — we  hope  we  have  wiped  all 
that  sort  of  stuff  out.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  rattling 
test  is  best  or  whether  we  shall  improve  a  little.  I  think  proba¬ 
bly  if  I  had  been  able  to  present  my  report  prior  to  this  discus¬ 
sion  it  might  have  saved  a  good  part  of  this  talk,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  but  that  the  discussion  has  been  useful  as  a  whole. 

President  Hunt  then  put  Mr.  Ridgely’s  motion  before  the 
Convention,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Blair:  Before  passing  this  subject  I  think  it  due  to  Mr. 
Gleaves — I  do  not  know  him  personally,  but  I  certainly  was 
very  much  entertained  and  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper, 
and  I  think  since  he  was  kind  enough  to  prepare  and  send  his 
paper  here  that  we  extend  to  him  the  thanks  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Ridgely  and  carried. 

Mr.  Parker:  I  move  we  take  up  the  unfinished  programme 
of  the  morning  session. 

President  Hunt:  I  think  we  can  take  this  by  consent,  and 
I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  first  question. 

— Questions  for  General  Discussion — 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  of  the  questions  for  general 
discussion  reads  as  follows: 

“Is  It  Profitable  to  Use  Down-Draft  Kilns  for  Common  Brick 
in  Cases  Where  All  Brick  Must  Be  Sent  by  Rail?” 

Mr.  Purington:  If  the  gentleman  is  here  who  asked  that 
question  I  think  he  ought  to  speak  first.  I  say  that  because  it 
does  not  make  very  much  difference  whether  the  brick  are 
sent  to  market  by  rail. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  gentleman  is  not  here.  The  next 
question  is — 

•  “In  Order  to  Get  Brick  Vitrified  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Kiln, 
Without  Wasting  Unnecessary  Heat  on  Top  Courses  or  Un¬ 
necessary  Time  on  the  Bottom  Courses,  What  Good  Points  Will 
the  Coming  Kiln  Have  to  Have?” 

Mr.  Twells,  Wickliffe,  0.:  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  unnecessary  heat  is  spent  on  the  top  ten  or  fifteen  courses 
of  brick  in  our  kilns.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  are 
burned  up  or  even  discolored,  but  the  only  reason  that  they 
are  not  is  that  we  have  had  to  temper  the  heat  with  air  so  that 
it  would  not  hurt  them.  If  on  the  first  appearance  of  heat 
at  the  bottom  of  these  ten  or  fifteen  courses  we  could  gradually 
bring  the  heat  up  to  a  settling,  and  finally  to  a  vitrifying,  heat 
then  no  unnecessary  fuel  would  be  wasted  by  admitting  un¬ 
necessary  air,  and  no  unnecessary  heat  would  be  spent  on  these 
courses  in  passing  to  the  courses  below;  neither  would  we  be 
guilty  of  making  the  great  blunder  of  trying  to  vitrify  the 
brick  in  the  bottom  with  heat  that  has  spent  itself  on  the  top, 
and  as  we  cannot  commence  to  settle  the  brick  until  the  heat 
shows  itself  strong  and  clear  down  to  the  bottom  rows,  we  have 
to  wait  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  for  the  heat 
to  pass  to  these  lower  courses,  thus  spending  unnecessary  time 
upon  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  asked  this  im¬ 
portant  question,  “How  can  we  vitrify  brick  to  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln  without  wasting  unnecessary,  fuel  and  heat  on  the  top 
courses  and  unnecessary  time  on  the  bottom  ones,  and  what 
good  points  will  the  coming  kiln  have  to  have?”  Do  not  let 
our  kiln  men  who  have  done  us  good  service  in  the  past  and 
whose  names  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  think  they  have 


fulfilled  their  mission,  but  let  them  turn  up  their  sleeves  and 
unbutton  their  shirt  collars  and  in  true  brickyard  style  tackle 
this  problem  until  these  objectionable  points  shall  vanish  like 
mist  before  the  morning  sun. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  in  my  opinion,  two  of  the 
good  points  that  the  coming  kiln  will  have  to  have  will  be, 
first,  that  it  will  be  built  lower  than  kilns  now  in  general  use, 
and,  second,  that  it  will  have  to  have  radiating  floors. 

President  Hunt:  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  question,  No. 
8— 

“Where  the  Brick  Are  Loaded  Direct  onto  Cars  or  Boats 
from  Kiln,  Would  It  Not  Be  Cheaper  and  Better  to  Use  Con¬ 
veyors,  Instead  of  Wheelbarrows.” 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  will  answer  that  question  if  you  will 
show  me  the  conveyor.  I  have  seen  the  wheelbarrow. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Twells:  If  our  machine  men  will  get  up  a  light,  portable, 
self-containing  conveyer  that  will  draw  out  at  will  and  follow 
us  as  the  brick  are  taken  out  of  the  kiln,  and  that  will  work 
at  any  angle  from  one  side  of  the  kiln  to  the  other  and  from 
top  to  bottom,  then  with  one  man  or  more  on  each  side  to  place 
the  brick  on  it,  and  the  other  end  of  the  conveyor  projecting 
over  an  open  car,  with  men  to  take  care  of  them  as  they  come 
there,  and  moving  the  car  along  as  it  becomes  full,  it  would 
be  easier,  cheaper  and  better  than  the  wheelbarrow,  and  may 
God  hasten  the  day  when  the  wheelbarrow,  with  all  its  con¬ 
veniences,  will  be  superseded  by  something  more  easy  for 
human  kind. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  little  paper  on  this  question 
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which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Barney,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mr.  Barney  is  not  here,  but  he  has  sent  this  paper,  and  asked 
me  to  read  it  for  him.  He  has  also  sent  some  photographs, 
which  the  members  are  at  liberty  to  look  at. 

CONVEYORS  VS.  WHEELBARROWS. 

By  J.  W.  Barney. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

It  is  surprising  that  with  all  the  many  extensive  and  elaborate  de¬ 
vices  and  improvements  in  methods  noticeable  on  the  modern  brick¬ 
yard  that  that  department,  the  handling  of  the  burned  bricks  from 
the  kilns,  must  have  been  practically  ignored  and  left  in  its  prime¬ 
val  condition. 

The  man  with  the  wheelbarrow  “rules  the  roost.”  He  threatens; 
he  promises;  he  goes  off  on  drunks  ad  libitum,  and  likewise  returns 
when  he  pleases.  The  manager  of  the  yard  is  too  often  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  his  wheeling  gang,  and 
as  often  impressed  with  the  futility  of  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
good  brick  wheeler  out  of  the  common  human  clay  to  be  found 
about  the  brickyard.  The  brick  wheeler  is  certainly  a  “genus”  of 
himself. 

These  conditions,  in  more  or  less  aggravated  form,  have  inspired 
the  writer  to  an  attempt  to  aleviate  his  sufferings.  His  efforts  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  successful,  and  it  is  with  a  beautiful  feel¬ 
ing  of  brotherly  love  that  a  partial  description  of  the  results  of 
these  attemms  are  offered. 

For  some  two  years  past  at  our  works  we  have  been  using  a 
scheme  for  handling  our  burned  brick  which  seems  to  meet  practi¬ 
cally  all  requirements.  For  some  time  we  experimented  with  meth¬ 
ods  for  handling  brick  in  large  units,  that  is  to  say,  in  blocks  of 
several  hundred,  or  perhaps  thousands,  at  a  time.  These  experi¬ 
ments  were  all  dismal  failures,  seemingly,  on  account  of  the  time 
and  labor  wasted  by  reason  of  the  grouping  or  loading  of  the  brick 
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into  proper  receptacles.  The  apparatus  we  are  now  using  moves 
the  brick  continuously  by  the  handful,  say,  in  ‘‘blocks  of  five.” 
The  machine  consists  of  a  series  of  short  chains  attached  by  hooks 
to  small  trolleys,  suspended  from  which,  by  a  flexible  joint,  are 
baskets,  of  a  shape  and  size  convenient  to  receive  and  hold  the 
stated  number  or  handful  of  brick.  The  trolleys  run  on  a  track 
which  is  suspended  by  means  of  hangers  from  an  elevated  structure 
supported  by  posts  and  trestles.  The  power  is  imparted  by  means 
of  a  segmental  sprocket  wheel.  The  string  of  trolleys  is  run  through 
the  kiln,  after  burning,  on  a  temporary  track,  supported  from 
the  crown  of  the  kiln,  and  connected  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
main  line  of  the  system.  (Brick  handlers  stationed  through  the  kiln 
place  the  bricks  in  the  constantly  moving  baskets  as  they  slowly 
pass;  the  machine  carries  them  to  their  destination,  where  they  are 
loaded  or  piled.  The  apparatus  may  be  constructed  to  any  reason¬ 
able  distance  and  in  any  direction,  angles  being  turned  by  means 
of  curved  tracks  and  pulleys.  It  may  be  elevated,  or  depressed  to 
any  reasonable  grade;  being  elevated,  or  above  the  yard  level,  it 
relieves  the  yard  of  obstructions.  Any  kind  of  a  brick  handler  can 
load  it;  any  kind  of  a  ‘‘chump”  can  unload  it.  It  :s  inexpensive  to 
construct  as  compared  with  the  saving  it  effects,  and  extremely 
gratifying  in  its  operation  for  many  reasons,  the  principal  one  of 
which  perhaps  is,  that  it  never  strikes.  The  conditions  of  weather 
do  not  interfere  with  it.  The  much  maligned  brick  handler  really 
enjoys  seeing  it  run^perhaps  because  he  feels  that  while  it  is 
running  there  is  always  something  for  him  to  do — and,  perhaps 
again,  because  he  realizes  that  there  are  a  lot  of  other  chumps  who 
are  eager  and  able  to  take  his  place. 

Now,  we  have  been  running  a  contrivance  of  this  kind  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  merits  as  a  time-saver,  and  a  means  of 
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cutting  down  actual  cost.  Our  experience  is  that  the  saving  in 
cost  per  thousand  over  handling  by  wheelbarrows  is  approximately 
30  per  cent.;  the  actual  saving  of  time  in  emptying  kilns  is  some¬ 
thing  like  70  per  cent.  The  increase  in  yard  capacity  for  storage  is 
fully  100  per  cent.  Distance  is  eliminated.  Rush  orders  are 
filled  by  us  in  a  way  that  we  never  before  dreamed  of,  simply  by 
augmenting  our  conveyor  gang  from  other  departments  of  the 
^yard.  The  power  necessary  to  run  this  conveyor  of  ours  (some  2,500 
feet)  is  between  one  and  four  horse  power.  We  have  tried  to  in¬ 
dicate  this  horse  power,  but  so  far  have  not  succeeded.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  whole  system  is  propelled  by  a  small  six  by  ten  upright 
engine,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  very  much  to  do.  Of  course, 
we  have  provided  suitable  arrangements  for  adjustments  of  ten¬ 
sion,  etc.,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here.  The  repairs  we 
consider  amount  to  practically  nothing;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  cal¬ 
culation,  about  one-half  mill  per  thousand. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  cannot  be  present  at  this  Convention 
to  impart  and  receive  chunks  of  wisdom  on  this  very  interesting 
and  important  subject,  and  submits  this  hastily  constructed  mem¬ 
orandum  and  a  few  photographs  taken  at  random  for  what  it  and 
they  are  worth,  and  wishes  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
: he  Convention,  a  most  successful  and  pleasant  meeting. 

W.  S.  Purington:  I  have  not  seen  this  conveyor  at  work. 
The  man  who  has  charge  of  it  was  at  our  works  and  he  wanted 
to  place  one  in  our  plant.  It  seemed  impractical  to  use  at  our 
place  and  so  we  abandoned  it.  The  cars  would  have  to  be 
built  separate,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  I  understood  it. 
One  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  in  the  country  saw  this 
working  at  Mr.  Barney’s  plant  and  he  advised  me  to  go  down 
there  and  see  it,  but  I  have  not  gone  as  yet.  It  is  rather  ex¬ 


pensive,  but  probably  not  any  more  so  than  wheelbarrows,  as 
you  all  know  the  expense  of  keeping  up  wheelbarrows  is  very 
great. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  the  question  Of  this 
afternoon’s  programme,  No.  12 — 

“Can  Clay  or  Shale  be  Ground  too  Fine  to  Make  Good  Paving 
Brick?” 

Mr.  Purington:  I  know  of  some  clays  and  shales  that  can 
be.  Possibly  there  are  others  that  improve  by  grinding.  I 
know  we  can  grind  our  shale  very  fine. 

Mr.  Kummer:  I  tried  some  experiments  this  summer  grind¬ 
ing  our  shale  coarser  than  we  had  been  doing,  and  I  could  not 
see  any  difference  but  that  it  made  just  as  good  brick  as  when 
ground  fine,  except  that  the  brick  made  of  the  coarser  shale 
were  a  little  rougher  and  consequently  they  would  not  sell 
quite  so  well,  but  when  put  through  the  rattling  test  they 
showed  the  wearing  qualities  just  the  same. 

President  Hunt:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Blair  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Blair:  Mr.  President,  I  would  rather  be  called  upon  to 
talk  upon  a  question  that  I  know  more  about.  I  think,  with 
Mr.  Purington,  that  there  are  some  clays  that  can  be  ground 
too  fine,  and  there  are  others  that  are  ruined  by  being  ground 
too  coarse.  It  depends  some,  of  course,  for  what  purpose  the 
brick  are  to  be  used.  We  find  that  we  have  to  grind  our  shale 
coarse,  rather  than  otherwise. 

Prof.  Binns:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kummer  to  give  us 
the  relative  mesh  of  his  sieve. 

Mr.  Kummer:  We  used  a  quarter  inch,  screen,  as  against  a 
No.  10,  which  we  use  now.  There  was  quite  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sieves. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  is  question  No.  13 — 

“Is  It  Necessary  for  a  Plant  Making  24,000  or  More  Paving 
Brick  per  Day  to  Use  Any  Coal  Fuel  besides  that  Used  for 
Burning?” 

Mr.  Twells:  Last  spring  I  had  an  idea  strike  me,  and,  of 
course,  you  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  brick  man  with  an 
idea  stuck  in  his  head,  as  he  walks  about  with  his  hands  over  his 
mouth  for  fear  he  will  tell  some  one  his  secret.  He  looks  sus¬ 
piciously  at  people,  afraid  they,  will  read  his  thoughts  and 
reach  the  patent  office  before  he  does  and  rob  him  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  untold  gold  which  only  wait  to  be  collected  by  him. 
Fortunately  for  me,  the  extreme  anxiety  to  own  a  patent  passed 
away  with  my  youth,  so  that  when  the  idea  of  utilizing  waste 
heat  from  burning  kilns  to  make  steam  with  occurred  to  me,  I 
was  prepared  to  look  it  up  and  examine  all  the  pros  and  cons. 
I  found  that  almost  all  of  the  ponderous  and  heavy  machinery 
in  the  big  roiling  mills  in  Cleveland  were  run  with  waste  heat 
from  their  puddling  furnaces,  and  after  looking  at  it  from  all 
standpoints,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  entirely  unnecessary,  for  a  plant  making  twen¬ 
ty-four  thousand  or  more  paving  brick  per  day  to  use  any  fuel 
aside  from  that  which  is  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  kilns.  And 
like  the  boy  which  the  Christian  Herald  tells  us  of,  who  when 
asked  the  catechism  question,  “Who  made  you?”  answered, 
“God  made  me  so  big  and  I  grew  the  rest.”  So  I  hope  I  have 
started  you  thinking  on  this  great  subject,  and  you  must  do 
the  rest. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Parker  Fiske, 
who  has  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  fuel  ques-- 
tion,  give  us  his  views  on  this  subject. 

J.  Parker  Fiske,  Boston:  It  is  true  1  have  been  giving  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  fuel,  but  it  has  been 
along  a  different  line  from  that  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Twell’s 
answer.  It  has  been  along  the  line  of  the  utilizing  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  burning  of  the  brick, 
and  I  have  given  no  thought  at  all  to  the  question  of  carrying 
the  heat  from  the. kiln  for  the  purpose  of  making  steam.  I 
have  observed,  however,  the  practice  which  now  prevails  in 
steel  mills  in  which  they  have  the  boiler  connected  with  the 
stack  of  the  steel  furnace,  the  waste  gases  passing  through  the 
boiler  and  making  steam  for  the  running  of  the  rolling  mills. 
I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to  design  a  plant  along 
these  lines  for  brickmaking.  I  believe  that  the  stack  of  the 
kiln  boilers  could  be  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize  a  large 
amount  of  the  waste  gases  that  now  go  up  the  chimney.  I 
hate  to  say  anything  about  using  a  waste  heat  itself,  because 
that  brings  up  a  question  which  has  been  before  us  and  always 
produces  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  I  think  it  is  practical  to 
construct  a  plant  in  the  way  suggested. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  A  gentleman  working  for  a  firm  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  steam  power  by  the  waste 
heat  of  the  kilns  and  the  company  erected  a  kiln  with  the  plan 
of  having  boilers  cover  the  top  of  it,  and  they  had  it  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  short  time;  possibly  there  are  some  gentlemen  here 
who  are  familiar  with  that  plant  and  can  describe  it  fully.  It 
is  not  running  at  this  time. 

J.  H.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  have  seen  this  kiln 
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that  Mr.  Eudaly  refers  to;  it  was  an  up-draft  kiln,  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  a  Dutch  kiln.  The  company  came  to  me  to 
know  whether  the  scheme  would  be  successful.  They  had  lots 
of  steam,  but  whether  they  saved  any  money  or  not  is  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.:  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Chambers  what  he  knows  about  a  party  close  to  Reading  who  is 
using  a  continuous  kiln  and  is  using  steam? 

Mr.  Chambers:  I  know  there  is  a  plant,  known  as  the  Mon- 
tello  Brick  Company,  but  their  plant  is  not  open  to  public  in¬ 
spection.  They  do  not  want  any  visitors  and  they  decline  to 
let  you  see  it  or  tell  you  anything  about  it.  I  have  been  to 
their  works  several  times  in  connection  with  the  machinery 
which  we  have  supplied,  but  I  was  requested  not  to  go  back  of 
the  machine  room.  (Laughter.)  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  are  making  heat  from  waste  steam. 

Captain  Crafts:  All  I  have  to  say  is  they  are  not  real  good 
brickmakers.  (Laughter.) 

M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y. :  This  subject  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  from  the  fact  that  1  have  sixteen  kilns,  eight  of 
which  are  muffle  kilns.  It  is  a  question  we  have  been  think¬ 
ing  about  for  some  time,  and  I  came  to  this  Convention  almost 
entirely  to  get  information  on  this  particular  theme.  I  want 
to  utilize  the  waste  heat  for  my  kilns  to  the  very  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  I  have  been  watching  the  trade  journals  for  articles 
in  reference  to  it,  and  I  was  in  hopes  something  would  be 
brought  forth  that  would  help  me  out.  A  great  many  can 
make  suggestions  for  an  ordinary  draft  kiln,  but  part  of  my 
kilns  are  muffle  kilns,  in  which  I  burn  terra  cotta.  I  am 
here  to  learn  and  receive  such  information  as  I  can  get. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Chambers  if  it  is  not  true 
at  least  by  way  of  rumor,  that  these  people  of  whom  he  speaks 
are  using  a  gas  producer  similar  to  that  in  vogue  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  by  gas  manufacturers,  and  that  they 
burn  their  brick  with  a  gas  producer  and  with  the  same  power 
send  their  flame  through  the  kiln  and  under  the  boiler.  1  have 
been  told  that  this  is  true,  but  I  would  like  to  know  for  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Mr.  Chambers:  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  Parker:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fiske  and  believe  that  the 
waste  heat  of  the  kilns  should  be  used  in  the  continuous  kilns, 
and  Ehe  waste  steam  from  the  engine  should  be  used  in  heating 
the  factory. 

President  Hunt:  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  question, 
No.  34: 

“Can  as  Dense  a  Paving  Brick  Be  Made  Out  of  a  Soft  Bar  of 
Clay  as  Out  of  a  Stiff  One?” 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Barr  to  give  his  views  on  this  question. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill.:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give 
you  very  much  information  on  the  subject.  If  I  was  to  answer 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  would  say  you  can  make  as 
dense  a  brick,  but  I  should  think  the  shrinkage  would  be 
greater. 

Mr.  Twells:  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  as  dense  a 
brick  from  a  soft  bar  of  clay  as  from  a  stiff  one — 

First — For  the  reason  that  water  is  a  substance  and  occupies 
space.  When  the  water  has  gone  off  in  steam  it  leaves  the 
brick  porous. 

Second — It  flows  too  freely  through  the  die,  offering  no  re¬ 
sistance,  but  stiff  clay  requires  pressure  to  thrust  it  through, 
and  this  pressure  unites  the  individual  particles  close  together, 
forming  at  once  a  dense  brick. 

Third — The  reason  is,  as  the  pugilist  said  to  his  opponent, 
“Stand  up  so  I  can  knock  you  down,”  so  when  it  comes  to  the 
repress,  the  soft  brick  cannot  stand  up  to  be  packed  together 
and  the  consequence  is  it  is  just  shaped  and  the  inside  of  the 
brick  receives  no  pressure,  but  when  the  plunger  comes  down 
on  stiff  clay  the  presure  is  felt  in  every  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chambers:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  general  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  Mr.  Twells  has  said,  but  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  in  making  stiff  bar  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  and  that 
is  that  the  density  results  very  largely  from  the  resistance  of 
the  clay  in  passing  through  the  die  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  clay  is  kept  in  motion  during  that  time.  The  pressure 
alone  will  not  make  it  dense  as  will  the  resistance,  and  the 
pressure,  accompanied  by  the  fact  that  the  clay  is  kept  in 
motion.  These  two  influences  result  in  an  arrangement  of  the 
particles  that  form  the  bar  and  make  a  dense  brick. 

President  Hunt:  The  next  and  last  question,  No.  15,  reads: 

“Cannot  a  Better  Paving  Brick  Be  Made  from  Mixture  of 
Proper  Materials  than  from  Any  Single  Clay  or  Shale  Now 
Used  for  the  Purpose?” 

W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburg,  Ill.:  My  impression  is  that  you 
can  make  a  better  brick  of  a  mixture  than  out  of  pure  shale. 


President  Hunt:  I  desire  at  this  time  to  name  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions: 

Charles  Bonner.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Grant  B.  Willis,  Canton,  O. 

T.  L.  Herbert,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

G.  B.  Willis.  Canton,  O. 

E.  D.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  F.  Lewis,  Addison,  Mich. 

S.  J.  Monroe,  Butte,  Mont. 

C.  H.  Carpenter,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

D.  Y.  Purington:  I  have  been  continuously  in  session  since 
9  o’clock  this  morning,  and  if  we  convene  again  at  7:45  we 
haven’t  any  more  than  time  enough  now  to  get  our  dinner,  and 
I  move  we  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

THURSDAY-  NIGHT  SESSION. 

— Paving  Brick  Tests — 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation  was 
made  at  a  special  meeting,  Thursday  evening.  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  who  has  charge  of  the  work,  told  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  done  in  an  experimental  way,  and  illustrated  his  re¬ 
port  by  handsomely  drawn  stereoptican  views.  In  this  way  he 
showed  clearly  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  rattler 
process  of  testing  paving  brick.  The  different  rattlers  used  at 
different  stages  of  the  work  were  pictured,  and  the  different 
features  of  the  work  fully  described.  Those  who  listened  to 
the  Professor’s  exposition  of  the  work  accomplished  were  not 
only  entertained,  but  were  given  a  far  better  understanding  of 
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the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  committee — what  has  been 
accomplished  and  is  yet  to  be  done — than  could  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  words  alone.  The  exhibition  was  both  graphic  and 
interesting.  There  was  not  a  single  “doubting  Thomas”  in 
his  audience  when  the  Professor  had  finished  his  lecture,  and 
all  were  very  glad  to  know  that  the  work  is  to  be  continued 
without  interruption  until  completed.  It  is  now  expected  that 
a  final  report  will  be  made  early  in  June.  This  report  will  be 
printed  in  book  form,  and  will  contain  all  the  illustrations 
shown  by  the  Professor  and  other  similar  views  of  equally  in¬ 
teresting  features  of  the  tests  yet  to  be  made. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Morning,  Feb.  15. 

President  Hunt:  Gentlemen,  the  Convention  will  come  to 
order.  This  is  our  last  day,  and  let  us  settle  down  to  business 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Secretary  will  kindly  announce  the 
first  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  We  have  a  paper  which  is  held  over  from 
yesterday’s  session,  “Business  Methods  in  Brickmaking,”  by 
George  H.  Albertson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  We  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Albertson,  in  which  he  says: 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Randall:  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that,  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  mother  of  my  partner,  Mr.  George  L.  King, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  stay  with  the  business 
here,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Convention,  as 
I  had  hoped  to  do.  I  send  you  under  separate  cover  copies  of 
the  paper,  which  I  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  with  every 
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good  wish  for  the  success  of  the  Convention,  I  am  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  GEORGE  H.  ALBERTSON.” 

I  have  his  paper  here,  and  Mr.  Purington  will  read  it  for  us. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  BRICKIMAKING. 

By  George  H.  Albertson. 

Mr.  President  and  Brother-Members: 

The  making  of  brick  is  more  in  my  line  than  the  reading  of  a 
paper.  But  our  secretary  is  all  powerful,  and  since  he  has  seen  fit 
to  call  upon  me,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  respond,  doing  my  best 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  on  points  that  I  have  found  serviceable. 
No  doubt  the  discussion  to  follow  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  to 
learn  from  others  more  than  I  can  teach  them. 

First,  then,  my  subject  being  “Business  Methods  in  the  Making 
of  Brick,”  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  any  questions  involved  in 
the  selling  of  brick,  its  delivery  to  destination,  or  the  collection  of 
the  money,  but  will  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  the  operations 
of  the  brickyard,  from  the  time  the  clay  is  removed  from  the  bank 
to  the  time  when  the  finished  product  is  loaded  on  'to  car  or  wagon. 

And  in  doing  this  the  most  useful  plan  will  be  to  tell  you  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  the  yards  in  which  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  for  many  years. 

Our  object  there  has  been  to  find  out  day  by  day  how  we  were 
getting  along— n‘ot  only  how  many  brick  we  had  made,  but  what  it 
ha*s  cost  us  to  make  them — and  that  information  does  not  merely 
reach  us  in  a  lump,  so  to  speak,  but  we  know  how  many  cents  per 
1,000  it  has  cost  us  to  get  the  clay  or  shale  out  of  the  bank,  to  run 
the  brick  machine,  to  fill  and  empty  the  dryers,  to  set  our  brick,  and 
to  load  them  on  wagon. 

The  cost  of  burning  cannot  be  figured  out  day  by  day  into  so 
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many  cents  per  1,000,  but  we  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  labor 
expended  and  of  the  fuel  used,  day  by  day;  and  having,  of  course, 
the  record  of  the  number  of  brick  set  in  each  kiln,  we  can  tell  to  a 
cent  per  1,000  the  cost  for  labor  and  fuel,  whenever  that  particular 
kiln  is  finished. 

At  the  end  of  each  period  of  two  weeks  we  draw  up  a  report, 
showing  so  much  brick  made,  so  much  delivered,  so  much  burned. 

Then,  taking  our  pay  roll,  we  sub-divide  it  under  the  requisite 
number  of  heads,  carrying  out  the  cost  per  1,000  brick  of  each 
operation. 

We  also  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  charges  against  us  for  sup¬ 
plies,  incidentals,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  during  the  two  weeks,  and 
figure  -them  out  at  per  1,000  brick,  thus  arriving  at  an  individual 
cost  per  1,000  for  each  operation,  and  a  total  cost  per  1,000  for  all 
operations. 

Experience  has  taught  us  what  that  cost  should  be.  Therefore, 
we  have  established  a  schedule,  according  to  which  each  item 
should  cost  so  much  per  1,000  and  no  more.  This  schedule  is  printed 
on  our  report,  so  that  any  difference  between  the  actual  and  sched¬ 
ule  cost  shows  up  at  once,  and  calls  for  explanation. 

But  we  go  further  still.  At  the  end  of  each  period  of  three 
months  the  bookkeeper  takes  his  ledger,  and  analyzes  every  entry, 
charging  it  against  the  particular  service  that  was  performed  for 
the  money,  and  working  out  the  total  amount  chargeable  against 
each  item  of  manufacturing  cost  -to  so  much  per  1,000  brick. 

In  this  way  we  know  exactly  where  we  stand  at  the  end  of  three, 
six,  nine  months,  and  of  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Now  I  think  I  hear  some  of  you  saying:  “The  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle.”  “Why  incur  all  this  labor,  just  for  the  sake  of  getting 
a  little  information?” 

My  reply  to  this  is  that  the  labor  involved  is  much  less  than  you 
would  imagine.  We  went  at  this  thing  gradually,  and  it  probably 
was  two  or  three  years  from  the  time  we  started  until  we  got  our 
arrangements  in  their  present  shape. 


During  that  time  our  people  had  grown  so  used  to  our  methods 
that  they  became  second  nature,  and  now  this  statistical  work 
comes  in  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  takes  up  but  very  little  time. 

Next,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  we  get  far  more  than  a 
little  information  as  the  reward  of  our  work.  We  have  got  all  our 
people — burners,  engineers,  foremen,  superintendent,  up  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  oar  company— interested. 

The  burner  comes  in  and  wants  to  know  if  the  pay  roll  on  his 
last  kiln  and  the  fuel  used  compare  favorably  with  the  schedule. 
The  timekeeper,  who  runs  the  yard  accounts,  kicks  like  a  steer  if 
the  bookkeeper  overcharges  the  supplies,  or  omits  to  notify  him  of 
every  item  billed  against  the  yard. 

Everybody  is  on  the  alert,  because  the  smallest  excess  of  cost, 
even  were  it  but  one  cent  a  thousand,  shows  up  in  black  and  white, 
and  can  be  traced  to  the  particular  deparment  at  fault. 

And  then  we  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  just  what 
we  can  afford  to  do,  how  far  we  can  cut  prices  if  necessary  to  meet 
competition,  and  just  exactly  what  our  cost  per  1,000  is.  We  no 
longer  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  thinking  our  net  profits  are  25  or 
50  cents  a  thousand  more  than  the  year’s  end  shows  them  to  be. 

Whatever  the  imperfection  of  our  methods,  they  beat  nothing, 
they  show  every  leak,  and  during  the  -bad  years  that  preceded  1899 
they  enabled  us  to  increase  our  profits  with  each  successive  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price.  The  price  of  brick  fell  from  $8  to  $5.50  per  1,000  during 
that  very  disheartening  period,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  year  in 
which  our  profits  did  not  increase.  I  do  not  claim  all  the  merit 
for  good  accountancy— we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  burned  out, 
and  so  to  get  a  chance  of  remodeling  our  plant— but  I  do  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  our  operations  is 
due  to  the  flood  of  light  we  are  now  able  to  pour  upon  them. 

Now  we  pass  from  details  to  generalities.  I  suppose  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  to  run  a  yard  successfully  we  must  have  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  workmen,  operating  the  most  improved 
and  up-to-date  machinery.  We  must  in  a  large  yard  divide  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  not  expect  the  man  who  thinks  for  us  to  fritter 
himself  away  on  petty  details  of  work  that  a  cheaper  man  could 
do  as  well  or  perhaps  better.  Then  we  should  be  democratic  in 
our  ideas.  Encourage  the  employes  who  show  zeal  in  our  service. 
Pay  them  all  they  are  worth.  Take  them  into  counsel,  and  let 
them  see  that  you  value  their  opinion,  especially  on  matters  that 
concern  their  own  department  of  the  business. 

Then  as  regards  your  machinery.  Keep  it  in  good  shape.  When 
you  have  a  slack  day,  overhaul  it.  Keep  all  your  running  gear  in 
good  order.  Have  duplicates  on  hand  of  all  parts  liable  to  frac¬ 
ture.  These  are  matters  so  familiar  do  us  all  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  them. 

Again,  don’t  be  too  anxious  to  show  how  cheap  you  can  make 
brick.  If  you  fall  into  this  error,  you  may  stint  your  yard,  neglect 
necessary  repairs,  lose  perhaps  some  of  your  best  men  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  dollars,  only  to  pay  dearly  in  the  end  for  your  folly. 

And,  by  -the  way,  close  your  construction  account  as  soon  as  you 
possibly  can,  and  charge  eevrything,  except  perhaps  an  absolutely 
new  machine  or  a  new  kiln,  to  the  cost  of  running  your  yard. 

My  remarks,  Mr.  President,  lay  no  claim  to  novelty.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  ancient  in  its  origin  that  perhaps  no  very  startling  devel¬ 
opments  can  be  expected. 

I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  within  narrow  limits,  and  to  deal 
purely  and  simply  with  the  brickmaker  in  his  own  brickyard. 

The  subject  is  not  perhaps  very  interesting,  but  it  is  practical, 
and  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  if  my  suggestions  prove  useful  to 
any  one  of  you  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

— Business  Methods  in  Clayworking — General  Discussion. — 

President  Hunt:  This  leads  up  to  the  discussion  which,  I 
am  sure,  is  very  close  to  every  clayworker,  and  there  are  many 
here  I  know,  who  can  agree  with  the  suggestions  in  that 
paper.  I  will  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  someone  start  this 
discussion. 

D.  V.  Purington:  Although  I  read  that  paper,  I  had  never 
seen  it  until  I  did  read  it  just  now,  and  I  want  to  add  my  tes¬ 
timony  to  that  of  Mr.  Albertson’s,  that  if  the  members  of  this 
Association  would  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that  suggested  by 
him,  they  would  never  leave  it.  No  one  perhaps  can  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  want  to  say  befter  than  the  worthy 
President  of  this  Association,  as  to  the  necessity  of  not  only 
knowing  at  the  end  of  the  year  what  your  brick  has  been  cost¬ 
ing,  but  of  knowing  what  each  individual  department  of  the 
work  has  cost,  and  by  comparison  being  able  to  tell  whether 
you  have  made  your  money  on  what  you  had  previously  lost 
money,  or  that  you  have  lost  money  on  what  you  had  previ¬ 
ously  made  money.  With  me,  I  take  the  reports  of  aur  company 
every  month,  and  lay  the  reports  of  the  previous  month  right 
beside  it,  so  that  I  am  able  to  compare  month  by  month,  and 
quarter  to  quarter,  and  from  year  to  year,  the  relative  cost  of 
each  individual  department  of  our  work.  As  Mr.  Albertson 
says,  after  once  started  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  very  much 
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less  trouble  than  many  of  us  might  think.  Many  of  us  have 
adopted  a  similar  plan  to ‘this,  and  have  done  away  with  the 
multiplicity  of  figures,  and  yet  we  know  the  cost  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  department  of  our  business. 

President  Hunt:  Taking  up  the  thought  suggested  by  Mr. 
Purington,  it  seems  to  me  that  someone  ought  to  undertake 
to  introduce  a  form  suitable  for  the  common  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  country,  and  if  it  proved  as  successful  as  the 
hydraulic  scheme  has,  it  would  certainly  be  a  grand,  good  thing 
for  this  Association.  The  common  brickmaker,  who  will  not  be 
willing  to  undertake  something  of  this  sort  for  himself,  would 
unhesitating  use  a  form  adopted  by  this  Association,  and  they 
would  never  be  willing  to  give  it  up  again,  after  they  could 
get  the  comparisons  and  results  that  these  figures  make  pos¬ 
sible.  'They  would  know  where  their  plant  was  weak,  and 
where  it  was  strong.  I  know  of  no  one  thing  in  the  Hydraulic 
family  that  has  proved  more  of  an  incentive  to  a  general  man¬ 
ager  to  do  his  utmost,  to  show  the  best  results  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  and  then  when  we  meet  from  year  to  year  and  show  the 
figures  to  each  other,  each  man  wants  to  make  the  best  show¬ 
ing.  The  scheme  employed  by  the  Hydraulic  is  the  result  of 
years  and  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  George  F.  Baker, 
and  is  a  system  which  we  regard  as  perfect,  relating  to  the 
press  brick  business.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  someone 
could  get  up  a  set  of  forms  for  the  common  brick  manufacturer. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing.  When 
the  Hydraulic  family  comes  together,  and  one  man  shows  that 
he  has  accomplished  something  in  one  particular  department, 
that  makes  his  result  in  that  department  something  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  and  to  my  disadvantage,  I  immediately  undertake  to 
make  the  results  in  my  department  at  home  just  as  good  as  his. 
I  do  not  know  that  such  a  thing  as  an  information  bureau 
could  be  established  in  connection  with  this  Association  or  not, 
but  if  someone  would  take  the  initiative  in  the  preparation  of 
a  form  that  could  be  used  by  the  paving  brick  men  and  the 
common  brick  men  and  the  pressed  brick  men,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  was  very  careful  not  to  bring  the  system 
we  have  been  using  into  notice,  for  I  did  not  know  how  care¬ 
fully  the  hydraulic  people  guarded  it.  I  will  now  say  the  sys¬ 
tem  we  use  is  the  system  used  by  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.  in  all  its  departments,  and  we  have  adopted 
it,  changing  same  to  adapt  it  to  our  business,  but  the  system 
itself  is  easily  adapted  to  any  'branch  of  our  business.  In 
passing,  I  want  to  compliment  the  Association  on  being  able 
to  have  as  its  President  a  representative  of  the  largest  brick¬ 
making  concerns  in  the  world.  Our  report  is  divided  up.  We 
start  off  with  salaries,  interest,  taxes  and  insurance.  We  in¬ 
clude  the  men  getting  the  clay  from  the  bank,  the  machine 
men,  the  men  in  the  setting,  drying  and  burning  and  loading, 
in  fact,  the  men  in  every  department,  and  each  one  of  these 
things  is  set  opposite  an  item,  and  this  cost  is  all  added  up  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  brick  manufactured  per  month,  and 
then  we  put  so  many  cents  per  thousand  and  set  opposite  a 
total  amount,  the  money  spent  for  all  these  different  items  is 
set  forth,  and  we  know  exactly  the  entire  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  company  during  the  month,  except  when  we  are 
building  a  new  plant,  but  all  the  other  items  are  counted  up, 
and  the  total  amount  is  divided  by  the  number  of  brick  made 
during  the  period,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  at  it.  In  the 
old  days,  when  we  first  went  into  the  brick  business — and  you 
know  we  old  fellows  like  to  reminesce — I  had  an  employer  who 
was  a  very  clever  man  and  a  very  good  business  man,  and  I 
said  to  him,  “You  sell  Mr.  So  and  So  a  brick  at  such  a  price, 
and  you  are  selling  below  cost,”  and  he  said,  “Oh,  no,  you  take 
your  pencil  and  I  will  call  off  the  items.”  At  that  time  we  were 
running  soft-mud  machines  with  horse  power,  and  he  said, 
there  are  so  many  filling  the  pit,  and  two  men  shoveling,  and 
two  horses  which  run  the  tempering  wheel  at  so  much  per 
horse,  and  a  machine  man,  and  the  temperer,  and  he  allowed  so 
much  for  handling  and  drying  the  brick,  and  so  much  for  burn¬ 
ing  the  brick,  and  when  we  got  through  he  said:  “Now  you 
figure  that  out.”  Now  there  was  not  a  thing  in  his  estimate 
for  paying  debts,  not  a  thing  for  repairs  or  breakdowns,  and, 
according  to  his  figures,  we  were  not  losing,  but  when  you  take 
all  these  other  items  and  add  them  together,  it  will  give  you 
the  exact  cost  of  making  brick.  Now  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Hydraulic  and  the  others  is  very  simple  system,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  here  that  could  not  understand  it  perfectly. 

C.  B.  Stowe:  In  figuring  up  this  system,  there  is  one  thing, 
the  cost  of  brick.  I  would  like  to  ask  about.  I  have  figured  it 
up  for  a  number  of  years  as  to  the  cost  of  brick  in  making  and 
in  burning  for  every  day,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  you  lose 
so  many  in  the  burning  of  the  big  kilns.  There  Is  a  breakage 
in  the  burning  and  a  breakage  in  the  drying,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Purington  how  he  gets  the  average. 

D.  V.  Purington:  There  are  certain  things  you  cannot  get 
at  exactly.  We  take  an  inventory  every  month,  so  that  it 
averages  up,  and  these  brick  on  the  yard  are  inventoried  at  the 


cost  of  the  previous  month.  While  they  may  have  cost  two  or 
three  cents  more  thajt  month,  they  are  inventoried  at  the  actual 
cost  of  the  previous  three  months,  so  if  there  have  been  bad 
burns  and  broken  brick,  they  are  inventoried  for  the  previous 
month,  and  so  it  averages  up. 

Parker  Fiske:  This  subject  of  keeping  a  credit  account  of 
what  our  goods  cost  us  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  subjects  before  the  American  clayworker.  I  agree 
fully  with  all  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  paper.  I  would 
like  to  speak  particularly,  however,  on  one  point  which  has 
appeared  as  a  bugbear  to  many  clayworkers,  and  that  is  the 
labor  of  keeping  such  accounts.  I  believe  it  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  tried  it. 
Now,  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  spoken  of  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  matter,  particularly  where  you  have  only  one  class  of 
product,  such  as  paving  brick  or  common  brick.  The  trou¬ 
ble  of  keeping  such  accounts  under  such  conditions  is  not  near¬ 
ly  so  great  as  when  you  are  making  more  varieties  of  the 
product,  because  you  can  take  the  expense  from  January  1  to 
December  31,  including  all  the  items  of  general  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  brick  manufactured,  and 
that  will  give  you  the  sum  total  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  cost 
per  thousand  of  the  brick  produced.  Where  you  are  manufac¬ 
turing  two  or  three  classes  of  goods,  each  differing  largely  in 
the  cost,  as  to  clay,  labor  manipulation  of  the  clays,  cost  in  the 
kiln,  etc.,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  going  to  conduct 
the  business  intelligently,  that  we  know  the  cost  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  ware.  1  have  in  mind  a  manufacturer  of  hard  rubber 
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goods,  who  made  quite  a  variety  of  articles,  and  they  never 
kept  such  accounts.  They  had  been  manufacturing  a  large 
class  of  goods,  and  had  been  guessing  at  the  relative  cost  of 
each  line  of  goods,  and  finally  they  got  an  expert  to  go  over 
their  accounts  and  straighten  them  out,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  cost  of  each  article  by  itself.  They  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  their  most  important  lines 
of  manufacture,  which  they  had  considered  the  most  profitable, 
had  been  manufactured  at  an  absolute  loss  Another  which 
they  had  considered  unprofitable  was  really  paying  their  ex¬ 
penses,  and  by  analyzing  their  accounts  and  finding  out  where 
their  weak  spot  was,  they  were  enabled  to  increase  the  price  of 
the  expensive  articles  to  a  remunerative  price,  so  that  the  con¬ 
cern  was  changed  from  nearly  a  bankrupt  one  to  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  one.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  conducted  in  Bos¬ 
ton  a  factory  in  which  we  made  a  great  variety  of  goods,  not 
only  face  brick,  but  architectural  terra  cotta,  fire  brick,  fire 
brick  shapes,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  introduced  the 
system  by  which  we  could  determine  absolutely  the  cost  of  each 
kind  of  brick  were  we  able  to  find  out  which  was  profitable  and 
which  was  unprofitable.  We  found  out  that  which  we  had  con¬ 
sidered  profitable  we  were  really  losing  money  on,  and  we  read¬ 
justed  our  factory  in  such  a  way  that  it  gave  us  larger  profits, 
and  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  brickmaker  should  get 
down  to  business  methods,  such  as  are  now  in  use  in  every  up- 
to-date  and  successful  industry.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Parker:  In  our  business  we  have  a  large  variety  of 
goods,  and  we  get  the  cost  of  almost  everything  we  make,  not 
only  in  relation  to  difference  in  shapes,  but  in  relation  to  the 
difference  in  quality.  We  make  several  qualities,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  shapes,  and  we  have  a  system  which  enables  us  to 
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keep  track  of  every  class  of  goods  manufactured. 

Mr.  Gates:  Our  work  is  considerably  mixed,  and  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  keep  an  account,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  where  we  do  lose  the  money  (laughter), 
and  I  have  hoped  ultimately  to  be  able  to  find  out,  and  if  I  don’t 
somebody  else  will.  In  the  Ceramic  Association,  Mr.  Ernest 
Mayers,  who  unfortunately  some  of  you  do  not  know,  is  manu¬ 
facturing  a  line,  even  more  scattered  and  complicated  than  our 
line.  He  has  a  line  of  table  ware,  where  the  ware  is  all  mixed 
up  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  burned  in  saggers,  and  a  sagger 
will  contain  plates,  and  saucers,  and  cups,  so  as  to  utilize  every 
bit  of  room,  and  Mr.  Mayers  has  brought  into  that  Society  a 
method  of  keeping  track  in  a  most  methodical  manner  of  the 
least  little  item  of  expense,  so  that  he  is  able  to  look  into  every 
item  of  expense  and  know  absolutely  what  he  is  doing.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  else  in  his  line  of  business  has  ever  done  what  he 
is  doing.  I  visited  Mr.  Mayer’s  plant  last  spring,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  matter  was  so  simplified  that  he  does  not  have  to 
keep  a  force  of  bookkeepers,  but  he  certainly  does  keep  his  ac¬ 
counts  in  wonderful  shape,  and  knows  absolutely  what  he  is 
doing,  and  I  think,  in  fact,  I  am  confident,  that  Mr.  Purington 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  the  President  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  find  out  what  I  am  doing. 

A.  D.  Keyser:  Mr.  Gates  spoke  about  plates  and  saucers  and 
cups  being  kept  separate.  Our  machine  makes  brick  all  right, 
and  we  get  six  different  grades  out  of  the  same  kiln.  How 
could  you  find  the  cost  of  each  quality  of  brick?  We  make  a 
salmon  brick  and  a  straight  salmon,  and  a  hard  brick  and  a 
straight  hard,  and  two  grades  of  stretchers,  all  come  out  of 
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the  same  machine,  and  how  would  you  keep  tab  on  that? 
(Laughter.) 

W.  D.  Gates:  And  the  bats  all  come  out  the  same  day,  too, 
don’t  they?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Chambers:  Mr.  Hunt  spoke  of  the  incentive  that 
comes  to  the  different  managers  of  their  concern  through  the 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  each  department  that  they  have  every 
year,  and  I  would  simply  like  to  emphasize  that  point  and 
throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  brick  manufacturers  could 
probably  start  a  system  of  this  sort  to  their  great  satisfaction, 
and  simply  carry  out  that  idea  of  individual  incentive  to  in¬ 
dividual  workmen,  as  well  as  to  the  managers  and  superintend¬ 
ents  of  the  different  departments.  We  have  in  the  past  six  or 
eight  months  had  some  experience  in  this  line,  and  every  one 
who  has  not  already  had  the  satisfaction  of  itemized  cost,  and 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  through  the  incentive  to  individuals 
who  get  their  best  results,  can  appreciate  the  great  advantage 
and  the  great  satisfaction  to  be  had  in  a  system  of  that  kind. 
We  employ  what  we  call  premiums.  In  addition  to  the  stated 
wages,  we  pay  a  bonus  to  every  individual  workman  who  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  quality  over  and  above  the  average  result,  and  I 
think  if  the  brickmaker  could  carry  out  the  same  idea,  they 
would  soon  realize  not  only  an  increased  quality,  but  also  an 
increased  quantity  and  a  high  average  quality  of  work.  A  man 
whose  work  is  recognized  substantially  is  the  one  who  makes 
the  most  progress,  and  you  will  find  that  the  individual  work¬ 
man  appreciates  an  incentive  of  this  sort  just  as  much  as  the 
different  superintendents  and  managers  of  the  departments. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske:  If  you  will  allow  me  another  word. 
I  found  after  I  sat  down  that  I  had  forgotten  to  give  an  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  and  that  is  upon  the  labor  of  keeping  such  accounts. 
In  the  factory  I  spoke  of  we  keep  an  account  with  three  or  four 
different  articles,  and  we  not  only  keep  the  cost  of  each  of  these 


different  articles  in  a  sum  total,  but  we  divide  that  into  the  cost 
of  material,  cost  of  making,  cost  of*  drying,  cost  of  burning, 
itemizing  the  labor  of  setting,  cost  of  fuel  and  discharging  the 
kiln,  the  cost  of  sorting  and  the  cost  of  loading,  and  you  will 
see  it  makes  perhaps  150  different  items  that  have  to  be  kept. 
In  our  factory,  after  we  got  the  system  established,  it  was  kept 
by  a  young  man  to  whom  we  paid  six  dollars  a  week. 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  suggest  that  this  boy’s  wages  be  raised. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Fiske:  He  is  now  getting  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  Yates:  In  the  manufacturing  of  clay  goods  there  are  two 
sides,  the  financial  and  the  practical.  You  conglomerate  the 
two  and  try  to  do  too  much  and  try  to  run  your  business  from 
the  office  force,  and  you  make  a  mistake  at  the  factory.  If  the 
factory  man  make  himself  believe  that  he  is  the  whole  thing, 
and  goes  into  the  office,  he  will  find  he  will  make  a  mistake,  and 
these  matters  must  be  carefully  entered  into.  I  think  there 
might  be  two  separate  departments.  The  manager  can  take 
charge  of  the  business,  and  put  in  a  competent  and  first-class 
man  and  pay  him  a  good  salary,  as  much  as  he  can  afford,  and 
place  him  in  the  office  and  let  him  keep  a  true  record  of  the 
business,  and  he  must  include  in  this  record  the  cost  of  the 
labor,  fuel,  cost  of  repairs,  taxes,  insurance  and  interest  on 
money,  and  everything  that  enters  into  the  total  cost.  I  think 
if  we  carefully  considered  these  things  and  not  leave  too  much 
for  one  man,  we  shall  be  more  successful.  I  have  seen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  managing  business,  who  were  very  bright  and 
capable  men,  and  they  became  enthusiastic  upon  one  point 
and  drifted  in  that  one  direction,  and  consequently  neglected 
the  main  point.  If  you  do  not  manage  successfully  and  get 
value  received  in  each  and  every  department  of  your  factory, 
the  financial  end  will  soon  be  a  failure.  But  if  you  take  care 
of  the  practical  end  and  get  full  value  received  for  your  money, 
then  the  men  in  your  office  will  figure  up  for  you  and  show  you 
a  profit.  These  are  my  views  as  far  as  I  have  had  experience 
in  the  clay  business,  and  we  want  a  manager  in  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry  who  will  watch  each  individual  department,  so  that  he 
can  figure  up  for  these  departments'  and  know  the  results  of  his 
business  from  day  to  day.  It  is  like  a  Waltham  watch — a  fine 
piece  of  mechanism — it  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  and  if  the 
smallest  or  most  minute  wheel  is  taken  out  it  is  a  failure.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  clayworking  business,  and  if  you  become  en¬ 
thusiastic  on  one  particular  point  you  are  apt  to  neglect  some 
other,  and,  I  think  a  successful  man  will  adopt  a  system  and 
carefully  follow  it  up  and  systematize  his  business  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  so  he  will  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing 
from  day  to  day.  (Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  The  thought  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  it 
may  be  opportune  at  this  time  to  tell  you  how  I  got  into  the 
brick  business.  It  was  by  accident.  I  had  never  been  upon  a 
brickyard  before,  and  the  result  was  I  had  eveything  to  learn. 
For  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  time  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Hydraulic  family  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  I  could 
get  pointers  which  were  necessary  to  have,  and  that  was  by 
talking  and  meeting  others  who  knew  something  about  the 
business,  and  one  of  the  most  refreshing  things  to  me  in  the 
start  I  made  in  the  brickmaking  business  was  the  good  spirit 
I  encountered  in  my  competitors  in  the  business.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  too  many  men  in  the  brick  business  were 
unduly  concerned  about  their  competitors.  1  think  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  the  same  line  of  business.  I 
soon  found  that,  although  a  man  might  be  operating  in  my 
same  territory,  he  was  always  generally  disposed  to  receive  me 
courteously  and  cordially  at  the  factory.  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  I  have  been  refused  at  the  factory  or  office  of  any  one 
engaged  in  the  brick  business.  And  all  I  know  in  the  brick 
business  is  what  I  have  gained  by  coming  in  contact  with  men 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
for  all  of  us  if  we  would  get  a  little  closer  in  touch  with  men 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  I  remember  an  experience  I  had 
with  a  friendly  competitor.  I  had  never  met  the  gentleman, 
but  by  correspondence  we  seemed  to  be  getting  further  and 
further  apart,  until  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  he 
believed  he  saw  a  streak  of  yellow  in  my  correspondence.  Well, 
things  got  to  a  point  where  it  was  really  necessary  that  we  get 
together  and  see  where  we  stood,  and  after  five  minutes’  talk 
the  man  said:  “Hunt,  you  are  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all,” 
and  I  said,  “Same  to  you,”  and  we  were  good  friends,  just  be¬ 
cause  we  got  together  and  understood  each  other.  He  is  a 
man  to  whom  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  information  and  knowl¬ 
edge  I  have  received  in  the  brick  business.  I  remember  where 
I  got  my  art  inspiration — from  a  competitor,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  I  have  in  the  business.  We  were  competitors  for  a 
school  contract,  and  prior  to  the  meeting  we  were  permitted  to 
send  to  the  committee  samples  of  our  product.  He  had  his 
brick  laid  up,  probably  fifteen  of  them,  and  I  had  mine  all  laid 
out.  I  was  in  the  room  when  he  made  his  talk  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  he  waxed  warm  as  he  presented  his  brick.  He  spoke 
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particularly  of  the  tone  of  color  of  his  product.  He  said  it 
has  all  the  softness  of  a  water  color,  as  compared  with  the 
colors  of  an  oil  painting,  and  that  is  where  I  got  my  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  was  making  water  colors  and  I  was  making  oil  paint¬ 
ings.  (Laughter.)  I  remember  in  that  particular  case  I  did 
not  get  the  contract,  for  somebody  preferred  the  water  color. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  have  gone  ahead,  he  making  his 
water  colors  and  I  making  my  oil  paintings,  and  we  are  good 
friends,  and  from  each  other  we  are  able  to  get  good  points. 
Hence  I  advocate  strongly  the  cultivation  of  men  in  your  own 
line  of  business.  There  is  no  reason  why,  because  your  com¬ 
petitor  is  making  fire  brick  and  you  are  making  fire  brick,  you 
should  not  be  good  friends,  any  more  than  two  lawyers  who 
have  opposite  sides  of  the  case,  and  may  fight  in  the  court 
room,  but  when  it  is  all  over  they  are  good  friends.  I  think  the 
brick  men  should  be  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Parker:  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Yates.  Every  morning  when  I  go  to  the  office  I  find  a  book 
open  on  my  desk,  in  which  I  find  the  number  of  tons  of  tile 
brick  and  retorts  made  every  day,  and  I  always  know  the  num¬ 
ber  of  kilns  set  and  emptied — everything  of  that  sort  in  con¬ 
densed  form.  I  call  for  the  timekeeper  and  find  how  many  men 
are  on  in  each  department,  and  if  I  find  anything  off  color — say 
we  have  not  averaged,  perhaps,  two  tons  per  man  for  tile — I 
will  know  it.  I  know  exactly  what  has  been  done  each  day, 
and  know  just  when  everything  does  not  come  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  standpoint.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  the  office 
just  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Yates:  We  have  with  us  to-day  a  man  who  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  financial  end  of  our  business,  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  the  President  of  our  company,  Mr. 
Edward  Emerson. 

Mr.  Edward  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass.:  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Yates 
called  upon  me  that  I  might  be  seen  or  not,  but  he  certainly  did 
not  call  me  up  to  be  heard  on  the  brick  question,  for  he  knows 
I  know  too  little  about  it.  The  struggles  I  have  in  the  financial 
end  keeps  me  from  knowing  very  much  about  the  clay  end.  We 
have  Mr.  Yates,  and  we  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  these  conventions  for  a 
number  of  years,  not  always  consecutively,  but  I  have  attended- 
five  or  six,  and  I  have  become  very  much  interested,  indeed. 
My  business  keeps  me  away  from  the  factory  a  great  deal,  be-, 
ing  obliged  to  be  in  Boston  on  other  matters,  and  when  I  get 
here  and  rub  up  against  you  gentlemen  for  two  or  three  days  I 
feel  like  I  would  like  to  be  in  the  factory,  and  get  more  brick 
dust  rubbed  into  me,  and  if  I  did,  I  should  be  a  far  better 
brickmaker. 

President  Hunt:  I  think  we  may  as  well  bring  this  discus¬ 
sion  to  a  close  and  take  up  the  first  number  on  the  programme, 
“Twentieth  Century  Brickmaking, ’’  by  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,”  of 
Ridgeway,  Pa. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BRIOK'MAKING. 

By  W.  S.  Ravenscraft. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  closing  decades  of  the  past  century  are  marked  for  their 
unexampled  massing  of  revolutionary  discoveries  and  startling 
events.  iNo  other  equal  period  of  historic  time  has  been  so  fraught 
with  marvelous  conceptions,  profound  advances  in  philosophic  and 
scientific  research  and  surprising  mechanical  inventions  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  Even  within  the  decade  just  closed  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  a  greater  number  of  surprising  scientific  discoveries 
has  been  developed  and  announced  than  in  any  previous  interval  of 
a  century  in  the  world’s  history.  This  progressive  march  of  intel¬ 
lect,  these  magnificent  strides  in  man’s  mastery  over  nature,  these 
astounding  revelations  of  the  recondite  resources  of  the  universe 
now  so  rapidly  unfolding  themselves,  indicate  that  man  is  not  liv¬ 
ing  in  vain  in  this  world  of  physical  struggle,  but  that  he  is  in¬ 
tellectually  in  the  ascendant. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  minutia  of 
past  achievements,  for  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
many  remarkable  steps  made  by  brickmakers  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  simply  to  pass  in  review  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  that  practice  which  has  brought  success  to 
so  many  of  our  craft. 

Back  of  the  time  named  we  find  only  the  dead  line  of  mediocrity, 
or  worse,  a  disposition  to  “let  well  enough  alone;”  a  general,  al¬ 
most  universal,  employment  of  “thumb  rule”  methods.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  principles  and  rules  was  rare  and,  Indeed,  not 
until  well  along  in  the  80’s  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  seriously 
considered.  Enormous  wastes  were  permitted,  unheeded,  because 
not  understood. 

In  the  use  of  fuel  quantum  suff  was  always  the  rule.  Increase  of 
product  was  not  thought  of,  because  it  was  not  deemed  wise  or  safe 
to  attempt  beyond  rated  or  recorded  capacity.  Generally  speaking, 
the  composition  of  the  raw  material  was  but  partially  and  imper¬ 


fectly  known,  if  known  at  all.  A  chemist  was  unheard  of;  the 
science  of  production  received  as  little  attention  as  did  the  art  of 
manufacture.  The  absence  of  general  knowledge  as  to  technical 
processes,  as  well  as  the  inability  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  industry,  may  no  doubt  be  partially  attributed  to 
this  fact,  and  until  very  recent  years  comparatively  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  improvements  founded 
upon  scientific  discoveries  with  reference  to  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  clays,  and  the  conditions  under  which  their  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  may  be  -most  advantageously  and  economically  treated  in 
order  to  produce  certain  specific  results. 

It  would  be  considered  absurd  to  run  a  smelter,  a  blast  furnace, 
or  a  Bessemer  plant  without  the  assistance  of  a  well  equipped 
laboratory  and  a  chemist. 

The  behavior  of  the  clays  used  in  the  various  phases  of  brick¬ 
making  and  the  allied  industries  is  so  varied  tnat  the  absence  of 
highly  intelligent  handling  has  been  the  source  of  much  loss  to  its 
manufacturers.  A  sound  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  physics  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
a  chemico-mechanical  art  like  brickmaking,  and  we  can  only  look 
for  progressive  development  in  that  art  proportioned  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  these  essential  conditions. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  and  rapidly  increasing  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  right  direction,  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  in  every 
walk  of  life  the  demand  is  for  trained  men.  In  the  unceasing  strug¬ 
gle  for  supremacy  the  untrained  or  poorly  trained  man  cannot 
maintain  himself. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  man  of  theory  was  laughed  at,  yet  there 
never  was  good  practice  which  was  not  preceded  by  theory. 
Theoretical  training  should  be  broad  and  deep,  the  only  safe 
foundation  for  best  work,  but  the  theoretically  trained  must  not 
stop  with  that— he  must  do.  He  cannot  expect  to  be  completed  in 
the  technical  school.  There  he  is  molded  and  made  to  assume  shape, 
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but  it  takes  the  friction  of  practice  to  wear  off  the  irregularities 
and  polish  him  into  good  form. 

But  not  alone  to  the  men  of  theory  and  their  ultimate  practice 
is  due  all  of  the  praise.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  those 
indefatigable  workers,  the  inventors  and  designers  of  machinery, 
whose  patience,  perseverance  and  skill  have  done  much  to  simplify 
the  processes  and  educate.  Eor  through  the  educational  influence 
of  machinery  the  operative  of  to-day  is  not  only  the  poor,  but  the 
superior,  of  his  predecessor.  The  machine  by  its  very  persistency 
and  attention  to  its  work  does  for  the  less  developed  mind  what 
the  polytechnic  institute  accomplishes  for  better  disciplined  mental 
powers.  It  teaches  technique. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  insensate  machine,  in  the  material 
combination  of  which,  however,  the  skilled  designer  “has  em¬ 
bodied  his  own  mental  faculties,  so  that  it  is  constrained  to  do  his 
will  when  power  is  applied,”  performing  accurately  the  most  com¬ 
plex  operations,  exerts  a  stimulating  educational  influence  upon  the 
caretaker,  even  though  he  may  be  an  illiterate  man  or  boy,  entirely 
unconscious  of  this  influence.  If  you  give  a  boy  of  average  capacity 
the  simplest  routine  work  to  do  in  connection  with  a  machine,  it 
-may  be  merely  to  feed  it  with  raw  material,  he  will,  at  first  per¬ 
haps,  perform  his  task  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  taking  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  and  having  no  comprehension  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  machine.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  constant  repetition 
of  mechanical  movement,  producing  always  one  uniform  result,  im¬ 
presses  itself  upon  his  latent  powers  of  observation  and  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  underlying  principles  and  heretofore  hidden  motive  of 
the  seemingly  inexplicable  combination  of  wheels  and  gears,  is  re¬ 
vealed,  and  simple  order  is  evolved  out  of  complexity;  a  new  inter¬ 
est  is  developed  and  the  boy  becomes  an  intelligent  operator— later 
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you  may  find  the  same  machine  and  the  same  attendant;  he  has  be¬ 
come,  it  may  be,  an  expert;  he  is  now,  perhaps,  the  master  of  the 
machine,  knowing  its  imperfections  and  sometimes  even  suggesting 
improvements  which  had  been  previously  overlooked. 

The  educational  influence  upon  the  operative  of  daily  contact  with 
machinery  is  thus  a  potent  one,  enlarging  his  mental  horizon,  giv¬ 
ing  him  more  accurate  perception  of  the  true  relation  of  parts  and 
fitness  of  things,  and  elevating  him  intellectually  above  the  average 
plane  of  the  skillful  handicraft  man. 

And  while  due  appreciation  should  be  given  to  the  inventor  of  the 
various  labor-saving  devices  (and  who  ofttimes  receives  little 
enough  for  his  work),  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  coat  of 
drab  paint  may  cover  many  defects. 

The  keen  and  close  competition  now  ruling  in  all  branches  of 
brickmaking  requires  imperatively  the  design  and  construction  of 
machinery  which  will  fulfill  in  the  highest  degree  two  cardinal  con¬ 
ditions — economy  of  labor  in  operation  and  durability.  The  daily 
pay-roll  and  the  cost  of  repairs  far  outweigh  in  importance  the  in¬ 
terest  on  first  cost  of  this  part  of  a  plant.  Too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this.  With  the  varied  conditions  met  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  machinery,  it  is  not  surprising  that  accidents  have  oc¬ 
curred  entailing  loss,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  recurrence  unless 
it  be  chargeable  to  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operator  or 
willful  neglect  on  the  machine-maker.  These  conditions  in  time 
right  themselves  by  eliminating,  through  financial  loss,  the  buyers 
of  poor  machinery  and  by  placing  its  makers  under  a  ban. 

'Continuous  uninterrupted  operation  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
attainment  of  notable  records  and  results.  In  the  daily  operation 
of  a  plant  no  detail  is  considered  too  insignificant  for  careful  study 
and  improvement,  since  any  one  of  these  details  may  prove  to  be  a 
point  of  vantage  over  a  competitor.  In  this  way  the  improvement 
is  constant.  The  inspiration  of  such  progress  has  been  an  emuia- 
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tion  peculiarly  American.  In  this  country,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
works  are  open  to  visitors.  The  interchange  of  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  between  managers  is  free  and  unreserved.  The  better  prac¬ 
tice  of  one  plant  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  others.  To  this  friendly 
rivalry  the  present  excellence  of  American  brickyard  practice  is 
largely  due.  -  Great  progress  is  well  nigh  impossible  where  every 
works  is  closely  fenced  and  guarded  and  where  it  is  deemed  high 
treason  to  reveal  the  least  of  the  secrets  of  the  process.  American 
brickmakers  depend,  not  upon  secrecy,  but  upon  individual  ability 
for  success  and  progress. 

In  this  age  of  modern  science  we  have  turned  from  the  exclu¬ 
sive  study  of  antiquity  and  are  now  gazing  into  the  light  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  our  profoundest  curiosity  quivering  under  the  current  of  new 
thought.  We  are  marching  on  at  an  ever  accelerating  pace  into 
new  intellectual  conditions  and  speculative  interests  in  our  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  destiny  is  almost  morbidly  active  the  world  over. 

We  live  in  the  future  tense.  Prediction  is  the  hobby  of  the  age. 
“What  next?”  the  cry.  It  is  the  unexpected  that  is  constantly 
happening. 

•Can  we  hope  to  escape  these  changing  conditions?  Will  ours  be 
evolution  or  revolution?  Will  our  own  improvement  be,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  past,  of  gradual  growth,  or  will  some  master  mind 
overturn,  as  if  by  magic,  all  of  our  processes,  bringing  loss  to  the 
class,  but  benefit  to  the  mass?  Why  not?  May  not  the  time  come? 
when  conditions  will  be  reversed?  May  we  not  yet  see  the  product 
first  burned  and  then  shaped?  May  we  not  see  the  time  when  clays 
shall  be  worked  after  the  plan  of  other  minerals,  as  for  instance, 
the  large  iron  furnaces — different  ingredients  being  added  to  ob¬ 
tain  different  results? 

May  it  not  be  run  into  ingots  and  after  going  through  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  reheating  be  rolled  and  shaped  much  in  the  manner  em¬ 
ployed  in  rolling  mills? 


Or  may  not  the  stream  of  clay  product  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  some  monster  machine  be  converted  by  an  instantaneous  process, 
yet  to  be  devised,  into  the  finished  article  ready  for  the  market. 
The  reply  is  impossible — but  wait  and  see.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
world  looked  with  wonder  at  a  stream  of  brick  coming  steadily 
from  the  solid  rock.  This  is  now  common-place,  but  in  the  memory 
of  many  it  would  have  been  thought  impracticable,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble. 

It  will  at  least  be  wise  to  be  prepared  for  sudden  and  startling 
innovations  even  in  this,  the  oldest  acknowledged  branch  of  trade. 
Do  not  be  surprised  within  the  decade  to  see  the  raw  material 
mined  in  the  morning  and  laid  in  the  wall  by  night.  In  fact,  do 
not  be  surprised  at  anything,  for  not  only  does  the  unexpected  hap¬ 
pen,  but  it  often  controls,  and  these  are  'the  sort  of  times  the  un¬ 
expected  likes  to  surprise. 

Any  formula,  therefore,  for  harmonizing  modern  forecast  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  not  so  much  from  the  difficulty  of  estimating  or  controlling 
forces  now  in  action  before  our  eyes,  as  because  we  are  in  a  mist 
out  of  whose  obscurity,  without  warning,  the  tidal  wave  may  roll 
in  and  sweep  us  from  our  securest  anchorage.  (Applause.) 

—•‘Twentieth  Century  Brickmaking — General  Discussion. — 

President  Hunt:  We  have  heard  a  very  bright  paper,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the  gentlemen  discuss  it. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington:  The  century  is  so  young  it  seems  a 
little  early  to  discuss  it. 

Charles  T.  Harris,  New  York  City:  I  am  not  a  prophet, 
neither  am  I  a  son  of  a  prophet,  so  T  cannot  make  any  prediction, 
I  can  say,  however,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that  paper. 
I  think  there  are  suggestions  in  it  that  are  not  impossible  of 
realization  in  these  days  of  chemical  development,  electrical 
development  and  the  rapid  investigation  and  changes  in  pro¬ 
cesses  that  are  coming  to  us  over  other  lines,  and  these  things 
are  being  applied  in  the  clay  lipe  in  a  way  that  it  has  never 
been  done  before.  I  think  we  may  certainly  feel  sure  that  present 
processes  will  be  changed  and  modified  for  the  better.  Whether 
so  radical  a  change  as  that  indicated  by  the  paper  as  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  brickmaking  is  possible,  of  course,  we  may  doubt, 
and  still  it  would  not  be  any  more  strange  than  some  of  the 
changes  we  have  seen  along  the  electrical  and  chemical  lines 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Keyser:  I  was  in  a  Wank  in  Philadelphia  the  other 
day,  and  a  man  came  in  with  a  piece  of  steel  about  a  foot  long, 
a  piece  of  the  door  of  a  large  bank  safe,  which  had  a  hole  in 
it  large  enough  to  put  your  hand  in.  I  suppose  the  steel  in  a 
safe  door  is  something  like  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  an  inch 
and  one-half  thick,  and  that  hole  had  been  burned  through 
there  by  a  new  process  devised  by  a  burglar,  by  which  he  had 
burned  that  hole  through  in  four  seconds.  Now,  if  you  can 
burn  through  steel  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick  with  electricity 
in  four  seconds,  why  can  we  not  burn  brick.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Mi'-  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  Overbrook,  Pa.:  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  attend  a  few  of  your  conventions,  and  I  have  not 
occupied  much  of  your  time,  but  I  want  to  say  our  friend  who 
read  this  last  paper  has  already  been  anticipated.  The  new 
method  of  making  brick  is  to  burn  the  clay  first  and  make  your 
brick  afterward.  This  last  process  is  going  through  the  Patent 
Office  now,  and  is  being  patented  in  every  civilized  country  in 
the  world  to-day.  There  is  a  man  who  simply  takes  his  earth 
from  the  surface — he  don’t  care  what  kind  of  earth  it  is — he 
puts  it  in  a  furnace,  reduces  it  to  a  plastic  mass,  takes  'it  while 
it  is  hot,  molds  it,  presses  it,  and  when  it  is  cool  it  is  ready  for 
the  builder.  (Applause.)  There  is  one  other  point  in  that 
paper  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  He  advises  you  to  get 
good  machinery.  I  have  been  interested  in  machinery  ever 
since  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  is  ex¬ 
pensive  it  is  poor  slipshod  machinery.  Always  buy  the  very 
best — I  do  not  say  buy  Chambers’  machinery — but  whatever 
machinery  you  buy  get  the  very  best  of  the  kind  you  can,  and 
then  when  you  make  a  contract  with  the  machine  man  have 
him  put  It  up  and  run  it  for  three  or  four  days  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense. 

President  Hunt:  There  is  only  one  thought  that  occurs  to 
me  of  what  may  be  true  of  twentieth  century  brickmaking.  I 
think  that  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  there  will  not 
be  so  many  incompetent  men  enter  the  clayworking  field  as 
has  been  true  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  During 
twenty  years  past  there  has  been  the  greatest  development  of 
the  clayworking  industry.  A  great  many  men  who  had  no 
practical  turn  of  mind,  who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  believing  there  was  a  great  fortune  in  it,  have  gone  into 
the  business,  with  the  result  that  a  great  many  wrecks  and 
ruins  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  I  think  in  the 
years  to  come  we  will  have  to  deal  more  and  more  with  men  of 
experience  and  practical  knowledge.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr, 
Ettla  to  give  us  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject. 
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George  S.  Ettla,  Clearfield,  Pa.:  I  did  not  expect  to  say  any¬ 
thing  here  to-day,  but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Chambers  has  touched 
on  this  subject,  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Ravenscroft  has  been 
anticipated.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  associated  with  the 
company  whose  superintendent  has  devised  a  plan  to  take  the 
clay  from  the  bank,  make  it  into  brick  and  lay  it  in  the  walls 
the  same  day.  The  plan  is  by  the  electrical  method.  It  is  now 
in  the  Patent  Office,  and  will  be  in  force  in  a  practical  way  be¬ 
fore  many  months.  (  Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  announce  the 
next  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  is  a  paper,  “Drying 
Rrick,”  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Root,  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Root  is  not 
present,  but  he  has  prepared  a  paper,  which  I  will  read  for  him. 

BRICK  DRYING. 

Bv  O.  H.  Root. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  'Convention: 

The  assignment  of  this  subject  has  certainly  been  unfortunately 
placed.  I  don’t  like  to  start  in  by  criticising  our  worthy  Secretary. 
His  judgment,  we  all  admit,  is  excellent,  as  a  rule,  but  in  this 
case  I  fear  he  has  blundered.  You  may  not  all  agree  with  me  on 
this  point  right  now,  but  there  isn’t  any  doubt  but  what  you  will 
before  I  get  through.  When  he  asked  me  to  write  a  paper,  giving 
my  experience  in  drying  brick,  I  told  him  that  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  I  had  no  ability  in  that  direction;  haa  never  written 
a  paper  on  any  subject  whatsoever;  had  never  even  attended  a 
brlckmakers’  convention,  consequently  had  no  idea  of  what  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and,  moreover,  was  altogether  too  busy  to  even  think  of 
such  a  thing.  'However,  those  of  you  who  have  been  “up  against” 
Brother  Randall  and  know  something  of  his  stick-to-i-tive  qualities, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  I  finally  yielded  to  his  persua¬ 
siveness  and  promised  to  make  my  maiden  effort  in  this  line. 

What  I  had  in  mind  at  the  time  was,  'that  I  would  relate  my  own 
personal  experience  and  observation  with  dryers.  Fancy  my  sur¬ 
prise  then  to  read  in  the  official  programme  that  the  subject  of  my 
talk  was  to  be  ‘'Brick  Drying,”  thus  conveying  the  impression  that 
I  must  be  an  authority  on  the  subject  and  fully  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  it  in  its  broadest  sense.  This  is  very  far  from  being  true, 
and  not  wishing  to  sail  under  false  colors  or  run  any  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  deemed  egotistic,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  text 
from  “Brick  Drying”  to  “What  I  Know  About  the  Drying  of 
Brick,”  and  I  assure  you  that  it  won’t  take  me  but  a  very  few 
moments  to  tell  you  all  I  do  know. 

My  first  experience  was  with  a  natural  gas  “direct  heat”  dryer,  at 
Sheridan,  Ind.  It  was  short  and  far  from  being  sweet.  It  is  true, 
it  dried  our  brick  after  a  fashion,  when  we  could  control  it,  which 
wasn’t  all  the  time  by  a  good  deal,  but  it  was  an  extremely  hazard¬ 
ous  affair  and  the  inevitable  soon  happened;  it  got  away  from  us 
one  night  and  not  only  dried  our  brick,  but  burnt  them  and  the 
entire  plant  as  well,  causing  a  very  heavy  loss. 

My  next  experience  was  with  a  steam  dryer.  This  was  installed 
at  our  Sheridan  plant,  when  we  rebuilt,  some  six  years  ago,  but 
not  without  many  misgivings.  We  had  a  surface  clay  to  deal  with; 
it  was  exceedingly  fractious  and  required  the  utmost  care  in  dry¬ 
ing  to  prevent  cracking.  After  careful  investigation,  however,  we 
decided  to  make  the  venture,  notwithstanding  our  friends  and 
neighbors  were  kind  enough  to  predict  all  sorts  of  failures  and 
disaster. 

We  originally  put  in  twelve  tracks,  and  it  proved  so  very  satis¬ 
factory,  drying  our  brick  thoroughly  and  without  cracking,  that  we 
added  eight  more  the  following  season  to  take  care  of  the  output 
of  a  second  machine.  Two  years  ago  we  moved  a  'portion  of  our 
plant  to  Brazil,  where  at  the  present  time  we  are  operating  what 
is,  I  believe,  the  largest  drying  plant  in  the  State. 

Briefly  described,  it  consists  of  twenty-four  tracks,  each  116  feet 
long.  Each  track  holds  sixteen  cars,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
432  soft  mud  brick,  making  the  holding  capacity  or  the  dryer  165,888 
brick.  The  heating  apparatus  consists~of  a  series  or  steam  colls,  so 
arranged  that  the  heat  at  any  given  vertical  plane  in  the  dryer  is 
practically  uniform,  resulting  in  the  brick  being  dried  just  as 
quickly  and  thoroughly  on  one  part  of  the  car  as  on  another. 

The  heating  system  is  graduated  so  that  when  the  brick  first 
enter  the  dryer  they  come  in  contact  with  a  comparatively  low 
heat  and  as  cars  pass  through  the  dryer  the  heat  increases  and 
the  drying  process  is  completed  where  the  temperature  is  the 
highest.  The  initial  heat  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  clay 
to  be  dried.  This  feature  is  under  the  control  of  the  operator;  any 
temperature,  from  normal  up,  can  be  applied,  as  the  nature  of  the 
clay  demands.  Our  Brazil  clay  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  shale, 
which  makes  a  very  dense  brick,  gives  up  its  moisture  reluctantly, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  won’t  stand  but  a  very  moderate  heat  to 
begin  with,  consequently  we  have  never  found  it  practical  to  dry 
our  brick  as  thoroughly  as  we  want  to  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours.  This  gives  us  a  daily  drying  capacity  of  eighty-odd  thou¬ 
sand.  And  right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 


slow  and  careful  drying.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  preliminary  in  producing  a  well  burned  and  perfect  brick. 

The  circulation  of  the  air  is  by  natural  means,  a  draught  stack 
being  provided  for  this  purpose.  We  were  told  that  this  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  that  we  should  have  mechanical  circulation;  that  we  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  do  any  drying,  to  speak  of,  in  damp,  muggy  weather.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  we  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
this  particular.  I  expect  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  took  the 
(precaution  to  build  our  stacks  of  sufficient  height  and  area  to  give 
us  good  circulation,  even  under  the  most  adverse  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions.  Our  stacks  are  provided  with  dampers,  so  we  find  it  an 
easy  matter  to  check  the  draught  when  occasion  requires,  and  we 
have  never  seen  the  time  when  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  forced 
draught. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  six  years  to  test  our  dryer  on  a 
great  variety  of  clays  (including  one  lot  of  foreign  clay  from  Hol¬ 
land)  and  have  always  found  it  capable  of  close  regulation,  and 
flexible  enough  in  its  adjustment  to  admit  of  changing  the  drying 
conditions  to  suit  them  all. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  with  the  exercise  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  any  clay  that  is  capable  of  being  dried  artificially  at  all  can 
be  successfully  handled  in  a  dryer  like  ours. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  the  natural  draught  steam  dryer, 
by  reason  of  its  flexibility,  safety  and  general  adaptability,  comes 
nearer  meeting  the  wants  of  the  average  yard  than  any  other  sys¬ 
tem  with  which  I,  at  least,  am  familiar. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

— Drying  Brick — General  Discussion. — 

President  Hunt:  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Keyser  to 'start  the 
ball  rolling  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Keyser:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  brick 
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drying  is  like  all  other  branches  of  brick  manufacturing.  It 
all  depends  upon  your  clay.  Mr.  Root  says  that  he  finds  that 
his  clay  requires  slow  drying.  Now  we  find  that  we  get  better 
results  if  we  dry  our  brick  fast.  One  day  this  summer,  just 
about  noon,  our  fire  wall  dropped  out  under  the  boiler,  and  we 
had  to  shut  down  with  six  hours’  work.  We  got  it  built  up 
again,  and  started  our  fire  in  the  boiler  about  5  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  had  these  bricks  thoroughly  dried  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  with  as  few  bats  as  we  ever  had  in  a  dryer.  We  for¬ 
merly  used  the  steam  dryer  of  the  tunnel  system,  but  now,  as  I 
explained  last  year,  we  are  using  a  steam  rack  dryer,  which  we 
have  found  very  economical,  saving  a  car  of  coal  a  week  and 
drying  our  brick  very  much  more  satisfactorily  than  we  are 
able  to  do  with  the  tunnel  dryer. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  here  who  have  dryers  and  utilize  the  cooling  heat  from 
their  kilns.  I  am  just  going  to  put  in  an  appliance  of  that  sort, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  gentlemen  here  as  to  what 
success  they  have  had  with  that  sort  of  a  dryer.  We  used  to 
have  a  steam  dryer,  but  our  works  burned  down,  and  I  am 
building  a  new  plant,  and  I  want  to  utilize  the  heat  from  my 
cooling  kilns,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Purington. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  supposed  I  had  graduated  on  this  question 
and  got  my  diploma,  and  would  be  permitted  to  hang  it  up  for 
all  time,  but  a  year  ago  last  fall  my  brother,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  took  a  month’s 
vacation  and  visited,  I  think,  every  point  in  the  country  where 
waste  heat  was  being  utilized  for  the  drying  of  brick.  We  did 
not  adopt  anybody’s  plan,  but  we  picked  out  what  we  thought 
the  most  available  and  best  for  our  purpose.  We  put  up  our 
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tunnels.  We  were  not  able,  owing  to  the  lay  of  the  ground  and 
certain  objections,  to  put  our  tunnels  under  ground,  and  take 
the  heat  from  the  kilns,  as  we  believe  is  the  best  way.  We  put 
a  pipe  six  feet  in  diameter  and  a  thousand  feet  long  at  the  end 
of  a  dryer.  Ad  the  center  portion  of  the  tunnel  a  T  was  put  in 
and  a  fan  put  in,  and  the  heat  divided,  part  of  the  heat  going 
one  way  and  part  another  to  the  two  dryers.  In  the  summer 
time  we  do  not  use  more  than  one-half  of  our  heat.  In  the 
winter  time  we  have  not  had  any  trouble.  The  coldest  weather 
this  winter,  we  have  been  using  all  the  waste  heat  we  wanted. 
We  commence  using  the  heat  perhaps  six  or  eight  hours  after 
firing.  We  wait  until  the  gases  have  passed  off.  We  formerly 
burned  with  oil,  but  a  year  or  so  ago  we  were  forced  to  do 
something,  because  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  oil — the 
Standard  Oil  people  were  giving  too  much  money  to  universi¬ 
ties,  and  buying  up  too  many  railroads,  and  we  were  actually 
forced  to  abandon  the  use  of  oil  for  burning  brick  in  1899.  Our 
brick  when  burned  are  9x314x4,  and  they  shrink  about  an  inch 
in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  width  and  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  installation  of  the  plant  for  three 
machines  cost  just  $10,000.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  after  the  plant  was  put  in,  the  question  was  asked  as  to 
w'hat  we  would  do  with  the  improvement.  The  opinion  finally 
prevailed  that,  inasmuch  as  it  cost  us  46  cents  a  day  before 
that,  the  cost  of  the  new  dryer  should  be  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  46  cents  a  thousand,  and  at  the  end  of  five  months  from  the 
time  we  started  the  account  was  wiped  off  our  books.  We  never 
dried  brick  any  better  than  we  have  since  the  adoption  of  this 
process. 

Mr.  Parker:  What  do  you  do  with  the  waste  steam  from  the 
engine.  „ 

Mr.  Purington:  We  put  up  a  steam  dryer  on  our  yard,  and 
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it  burned  up  shortly  afterward,  and  the  stack  fell  over  and 
ruined  our  cars,  and  from  that  time  on  we  have  abandoned  the 
wooden  dryer,  and  our  dryers  are  now  absolutely  fireproof. 

Mr.  Skeele:  You  said  a  moment  ago 'that  the  cost  of  burn¬ 
ing  was  46  cents.  You  meant  the  drying,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Purington:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chambers:  Mr.  Purington  says  that  his  dryer  burned 
up.  The  modern  brickmaker  builds  his  dryer  of  brick. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  admit  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  Mr.  Keyser  says,  and  our  experience  in  drying  is  based 
upon  what  we  have  done  ourselves.  Our  shale  at  Galesburg 
will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  drying.  We  can  dry  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  we  want  to.  We  have  never  been  abie  to  dry  rapidly 
enough  with  steam.  We  can  now  dry  our  brick  perfectly  in 
twenty-four  hours  with  this  system,  and  we  never  have  any 
checking  of  brick. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Jacobs:  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  drying.  I  have  had  more  trouble  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Eggers:  Well,  tell  us  your  trouble. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  put  in  a  dryer,  and  was  supposed  to  get  25,000 
brick  out  of  it  on  a  guarantee,  and  we  wound  up  by  getting 
about  10,000.  We  doubled  the  capacity,  have  now  an  eight- 
tunnel  dryer,  108  feet  long  and  15  feet  across,  and  we  pushed 
that  tip  as  fast  as  we  dared,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  23,000 
to  25,000.  This  is  a  hot-air  tunnel  dryer,  with  brick  stack  50 
feet  high.  Our  clay  is  very  plastic  and  hard  to  dry,  and  will 
crack  if  we  give  it  too  much  air.  We  have  tried  a  great  many 
different  wrays  to  overcome  our  cracking,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  do  it  is  by  slow  drying.  We  dry  in  forty-eight  hours.  We 
have  had  great  trouble  with  the  brick  checking  in  the  kiln,  not 
only  checking,  but  blistering.  If  we  give  the  dryer  enough 
draft  to  carry  off  the  moisture  the  brick  crack  badly.  We  over¬ 


come  that  to  some  extent  by  opening  the  back  doors  in  the 
cooling  end,  and  holding  the  heat  in  the  hot  end,  and  allowing 
the  moisture  to  escape  out  of  the  door. 

Jacob  Klein,  Baltimore,  Md.:  I  have  lately  constructed  a 
plant,  and  intended  it  to  be  the  model  plant  in  the  United 
States  .  I  suppose  all  brickmakers  have  an  ambition  to  be  the 
possessor  of  the  best  plant. 

D.  V.  Purington:  We  have  got  it.  (Laughter.) 

Jacob  Klein:  Glad  to  hear  it.  I  have  been  a  bribkmaker  for 
twenty  years  in  a  system  of  hand-making  brick.  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore  there  were  some  twenty  odd  yards  bought  up  by  a 
syndicate,  and  I  have  started  an  independent  yard,  and  as  I 
said  before,  I  intended  to  have  it  the  model  yard  in  the  United 
States.  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  very  good  friend  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  yard,  and  my  dryer  was  built  in  the  following 
manner:  I  suppose  it  is  nothing  new  to  a  great  many  of  you. 
We  started  off  with  twenty  tunnels  100  feet  long,  each  tunnel 
containing  fifteen  cars,  the  average  number  of  soft-mud  brick 
on  each  car  something  over  400.  I  dry  all  together  with  ex¬ 
haust  steam.  I  find  it  a  very  cheap  way  of  drying.  Instead  of 
the  usual  mode  of  constructing  the  fan  room  on  the  side  of  the 
tunnels,  I  have  two  fans  and  separate  engines.  I  have  60-inch 
fans,  and  my  fan  room  I  have  located  under  the  bottom  of  my 
dryer,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage,  for,  as  you  all  know, 
hot  air  will  rise  of  itself.  Each  fan  sucks  the  air  through  the 
tunnel,  which  enters  into  a  box  which  contains  9,000  feet  of 
1-inch  pipe,  and  the  exhaust  is  forced  into  these  1-inch  pipes  to 
heat  them,  and,  of  course,  by  the  time  the  cold  air  passes  over 
these  pipes,  which  are  set  very  closely  together,  it  gets  to  be 
of  a  very  high  temperature,  after  which  it  is  forced  out  into 
the  tunnel.  It  then  passes  through  the  tunnel,  and  this  tunnel 
for  conveying  the  heat  under  the  dryer  is  of  terra  cotta.  I 
started  with  a  24-inch  terra  cotta  pipe,  and  the  end  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  is  about  9  inches  square,  then  I  use  two  sections  of  8-inch 
pipe,  and  I  continue  on  about  65  feet.  I  have  in  each  tunnel 
some  ten  outlets,  so  ten  cars  will  receive  the  hot  air  right  in 
the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  car.  I  use  two  machines,  a  soft- 
mud  and  a  stiff-mud  machine,  and  I  can  dry  my  stiff-mud  brick 
in  twelve  hours;  so  the  cost  of  the  drying  of  the  brick  is  noth¬ 
ing  except  the  running  of  the  machine,  and  that  does  not  cost 
anything  except  the  power  to  run  a  little  engine.  The  heat  for 
the  dryer  does  not  cost  me  anything.  I  have  never  run  my 
soft-mud  machine  more  than  six  hours,  and  by  midnight  I  have 
always  shut  down  my  engine.  The  heat  at  the  discharging  end 
of  the  dryer  is  over  200  degrees. 

Mr.  Chambers:  Is  the  air  you  circulate  through  your  tun¬ 
nels  a  continuous  current  over  the  brick  and  back  to  the  boiler 
again? 

Mr.  Klein:  Oh,  no.  The  air  is  taken  in  at  one  end  and  dis¬ 
charged  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  other.  The  tunnels  are  100 
feet  long  and  we  can  dry  50,000  brick  a  day.  We  have  a  200- 
horse  power  Corliss  engine.  We  have  dried  the  soft-mud  brick 
without  any  waste  of  time  at  all.  The  dryer  has  been  very 
successful,  away  beyond  my  expectations. 

Mr.  Purington:  In  my  experience  it  seems  to  me  there 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  steam  at  the  outlet  of  that  dryer 
which  would  be  very  deleterious  to  the  brick. 

Mr.  Klein:  You  cannot  perceive  any  water  smoke  at  the  out¬ 
let,  except  on  a  damp,  thick  morning.  I  thought  we  would 
have  great  difficulty  with  the  dampness,  but  such  has  not  been 
the  case.  I  wish  you  could  all  see  this  dryer. 

Mr..  Eggers:  I  am  going  down  there  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Fiske:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  green  brick  fresh 
from  the  machine  are  carried  immediately  to  the  dryer  and 
placed  over  one  of  the  openings,  through  which  the  hot  air  is 
coming  up? 

Mr.  Klein.  No,  sir.  We  manufacture  eighty  cars  of  brick 
a  day,  and  we  have  ten  tunnels,  so  that  each  tunnel  gets  eight 
cars  a  day.  This  would  make  us  manufacturing  eight  cars  an 
hour,  so  it  would  probably  be  eight  hours  before  the  eight  cars 
reached  the  last  hot  pipes,  and  after  that  we  start  in  again, 
continuing  right  along. 

President  Hunt:  I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  the  members 
to  have  Mr.  Haigh  give  us  his  experience. 

Mr.  Haigh:  I  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  on  this  subject, 
but  I  find  when  you  are  using  exhaust  steam  it  costs  you  some¬ 
thing.  I  have  been  hoping  someone  would  get  up  a  paper  upon 
what  we  can  save  by  condensing  our  steam.  We  have  tried  that 
at  Catskill.  We  have  three  engines  running  our  factory,  and 
we  find  it  is  cheaper  to  take  the  steam  to  the  engine  than  it 
is  to  carry  line  shafting.  We  have  a  condenser  on  each  of  these 
engines,  and  we  find  it  saves  us  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  fuel. 
We  are  drying  our  brick  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  kiln.  We 
had  80,000  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  in  our  dryer,  and  we  carried 
a  pressure  of  70  pounds  of  live  steam  to  get  our  capacity,  and 
then  did  not  get  it.  We  had  twenty-four  tunnels,  and  our 
trouble  was  this:  There  was  scarcely  a  day  that  some  one  or 
another  of  these  tunnels  were  not  out  of  order,  and  so  we  took 
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up  every  bit  of  that  one-inch  pipe  and  sold  it  for  more  than  it 
cost  us— piping  happened  to  go  up  just  at  that  time.  I  cannot 
say  too  much  so  far  as  our  experience  is  concerned  on  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  brick  with  waste  heat.  We  are  taking  the  heat  from  ten 
kilns.  Besides  these  ten  kilns  we  have  one  continuous  kiln, 
but  we  do  not  take  the  heat  from  it,  as  we  do  not  require  it.  I 
believe  this  is  a  question  that  every  brickmaker  should  look 
into.  Mr.  Jacobs  here  says  that  he  has  had  trouble  with  his 
brick  checking.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  a  brick  can  be  dried  at  all, 
it  should  not  be  dried  by  the  waste  heat.  We  carry  at  the  dis¬ 
charged  end  of  our  dryer  250  degrees,  and  at  the  other  end  we 
have  90  degrees. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  I  am  a  stockholder  in  a  little  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  stone  linings  at  Dighton,  Mass.  Last  year  we 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  fire  which  swept  the  works 
away.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  we  had  a  dry  floor  that  cost  us 
four  or  five  tons  of  coal  to  keep  the  floor  hot.  In  addition  to 
that  we  had  stoves  all  over  the  building  to  keep  the  men  warm. 
When  we  rebuilt  we  put  in  a  new  engine  and  a  75-horse  power 
boiler,  and  a  new  patent  dryer — a  box  about  six  feet  square, 
covered  with  iron.  We  put  a  fan  at  the  end,  drawing  the  cold 
air  through  and  carrying  it  out  in  pipes  over  into  the  dryer, 
and  found  we  did  not  need  all  of  our  exhaust,  and  we  carried 
these  pipes  all  over  the  building,  and  used  them  for  warming 
the  whole  building.  This  hot  air  goes  down  through  the  tunnel 
on  one  side  and  is  drawn  through  a  wooden  tube  or  chimney 
out  to  the  open  air.  We  are  saving  a  lot  of  coal,  and  the  labor 
of  handling  that  coal  not  only  for  heating  our  old-fashioned 
dryer,  but  the  labor  and  cost  of  keeping  up  the  fire  in  the  stoves, 
and  the  building  is  warm  and  comfortable  throughout,  and  the 
work  is  better  done.  We  have  no  trouble  with  the  cracking  of 
the  material,  as  we  used  to  have  when  the  brick  or  stove 
linings  came  out  of  the  kiln,  and  notwithstanding  that  at  times 
we  use  a  pound  or  two  of  live  steam,  we  do  not  find  it  makes  any 
difference  in  our  coal  bills.  An  account  is  kept  of  every  ton  of 
coal  that  goes  to  that  furnace,  and  we  find  we  do  not  use  as 
much  coal  as  we  did  before,  and  the  system  is  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  I  do  not  see  why  it  cannot  be  used  by  every  one. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Stowe,  of  the 
Cleveland  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stowe,  Cleveland,  O.:  Our  Mr.  Kemp  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  drying  of  ware  by  heat  from  cooling  kiln 
for  the  last  nine  years.  He  never  had  a  chance  until  last  year 
to  build  a  kiln  himself.  He  built  the  tunnels  and  everything, 
with  the  idea  of  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  waste  heat  of  the 
kilns.  We  put  in  three  large  kilns  that  will  hold  90,000  fire 
brick.  The  trouble  with  kilns  holding  that  much  is  that  in  the 
summer  time  it  seems  almost  weeks  before  you  can  take  the 
brick  out.  We  heat  our  brick  to  2,600  or  2,800  degrees,  and  in 
the  summertime  we  have  to  wait  days  and  days  to  get  them 
cool  enough  to  take  out.  It  was  our  intention  at  the  time  we 
built  to  be  able  to  empty  our  kiln  sooner.  We  put  in  concrete 
tunnels,  with  iron  doors,  so  that  if  necessary  we  could  raise 
the  heat  in  the  tunnel  to  500  or  600  degrees,  as  we  wanted  to. 
That  tunnel  is  working  very  satisfactorily,  and  we  figure  out 
it  has  not  cost  us  anything  to  dry  the  brick.  In  fact,  we  are 
saving  on  the  turning  of  our  kilns.  We  turn  our  kilns  in  about 
seventeen  days,  where  on  a  kiln  of  90,000  fire  brick,  under  the 
original  conditions,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  turn  them 
in  less  than  a  month.  We  had  a  special  engine  built  by  the 
American  Blower  Co.,  with  bearings  all  on  the  outside,  and  it 
has  worked  very  successfully.  We  dry  our  brick  in  twenty-four 
hours,  pressed  brick,  soft-mud  and  hand-made  brick.  We  make 
hand-made  shapes  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  that  sometimes  have 
to  be  dried  four  or  five  days  before  they  can  be  put  in  the  kilns. 

I  wish  all  the  gentlemen  here  could  see  this  waste  heat  tunnel. 

I  have  never  seen  another  built  in  that  way.  A  great  many  hot¬ 
air  tunnels  have  been  added,  the  flues  and  pipes  being  put  in 
afterward,  but  it  is  the  only  plan  I  have  ever  seen  where  every¬ 
thing  was  designed  with  regard  to  the  saving  of  the  waste 
heat.  We  use  not  only  the  exhaust  from  our  engine,  but  the 
waste  heat  from  our  kilns,  and  I  doubt  if  it  costs  more  than  5 
cents  a  day.  The  only  cost  we  put  in  is  for  the  oil  for  running 
our  small  engine.  We  are  doing  as  much  with  our  ten  kilns,  as 
we  could  do  with  fifteen  kilns  in  the  old  way.  These  fire  brick 
are  different  from  red  brick.  It  is  our  intention  next  year  to 
make  changes  by  which  we  will  save  one  day  in  water-smoking. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the  red  brick  manufacturers,  but 
with  us  we  have  a  few  shapes  in  one  corner  of  the  kiln,  and  we 
want  them,  and  we  wait  and  wait  sometimes  a  week,  and  in  the 
hottest  weather  sometimes  have  to  wait  ten  or  twelve  days  to 
get  in  to  get  hold  of  these  brick,  and  then  burn  off  our  hair 
and  whiskers  before  we  get  out. 

Mr.  Eggers:  His  hair  is  all  burned  off  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Stowe:  The  turning  of  the  kilns  is  the  principal  item 
with  us.  We  intend  in  the  next  two  months  to  put  up  kilns  for 
fire  brick  36  to  40  feet  in  diameter  that  will  give  us  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  175,000  to  200,000  fire  brick.  I  believe  we  will  make  a 


great  saving  in  the  burning.  We  would  not  think  of  this  if 
we  had  to  wait  for  them  to  cool  in  the  old  way. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Martins  Ferry,  O.:  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  natural  draft  could  be  employed  to  take  the  cooling  heat 
from  the  kiln  for  drying. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y.:  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
employ  the  waste  heat  from  muffle  kilns,  and  should  it  be 
taken  from  the  top  or  bottom?  I  want  to  get  some  system  that 
I  can  apply  to  both  muffle  and  down-draft  kilns.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  experts,  and  some  say  one  way  and  some  say  an¬ 
other. 

Mr.  Yates:  Which  process  does  Mr.  Haigh  prefer,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  waste  heat  from  down-draft  kilns  or  the  operation 
of  his  continuous  kiln? 

Mr.  Haigh:  It  won’t  take  me  very  long  to  answer  that.  We 
have  not  the  room  to  build  a  continuous  kiln  that  would  have 
the  capacity  that  our  ten  down-draft  kilns  have.  We  are  using 
just  half  the  fuel  in  the  continuous  kilns  that  we  are  using  in 
our  down-draft  kilns.  If  we  had  nothing  but  continuous  kilns, 
we  could  dry  all  the  brick  just  the  same,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  cheaper. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  would  like  to  ask  friend  Purington  if  he  econ¬ 
omizes  at  the  expense  of  his  paving  brick? 

Mr.  Purington:  On  the  contrary.  If  anything,  we  have  less 
broken  brick,  and  the  only  waste  brick  we  have  is  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  courses,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  and  the  weight  on  them, 
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and  there  is  not  a  great  many  of  them;  if  anything,  less  than 
we  had  before. 

Mr.  Stiles:  Does  it  make  your  brick  more  brittle  to  draw 
out  this  hot  air? 

Mr.  Purington:  No,  sir,  and  I  call  on  Mr.  Haigh  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  my  statement. 

Mr.  Haigh:  If  you  will  remember,  we  got  pretty  hot  on  this 
question  last  year,  and  I  think  it  right  that  we  thresh  it  out 
right  now,  if  the  session  lasts  until  9  o’clock.  I  have  come  to 
the  conventions  ever  since  1892,  and  I  have  learned  something 
every  time,  and  I  would  like  to  have  someone  answer  Mr. 
Gregory’s  question  if  anyone  can.  We  have  never  found  that 
the  taking  of  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  ever  lowered  the 
grade  of  our  brick. 

Mr.  McNees:  I  desire  to  interrogate  Mr.  Purington  and  Mr. 
Haigh.  First,  do  you  use  coal  for  fuel? 

Both  Gentlemen:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McNees:  Do  you  make  brick  of  such  a  character  that 
the  gases  from  this  coal  fuel  would  discolor  or  injure  the  brick? 

Mr.  Purington:  We  make  brick  of  all  colors  (laughter),  and 
so  far  as  the  gases  are  concerned,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dis¬ 
coloring  our  brick.  However,  for  fear  the  gentleman  may  not 
understand  me,  I  will  say  we  make  street  pavement  brick,  and 
we  care  nothing  about  the  discoloration. 

Mr.  McNees:  We  make  fine  face  brick.  We  have  been  using 
gas  for  fuel  and  making  a  buff  brick.  Now,  some  time’  gas  will  be 
scarcer  with  us  than  it  is  now,  and  the  question  of  drying  with 
waste  heat  will,  of  course,  hit  us,  as  it  has  others,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  arisen  in  my  mind  if  it  is  possible  in  making  a  delicate 
color  buff  brick,  and  if  these  gases  from  coal  will  injure  the 
brick. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  think  possibly  you  would  not  have  the 
trouble  suggested  if  the  kiln  was  left  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  was  fired  before  any  of  the  waste  heat  was  taken  off.  If  he 
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will  follow  that  course,  I  can  safely  assert  there  would  be  no 
gases  to  injure  anything. 

Mr.  McNees:  That  is  a  good  answer,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged.  Now,  one  more  question.  I  believe  Mr.  Purington 
took  the  heat  from  the  top  of  his  kiln.  Does  not  Mr.  Purington 
think  that  it  would  have  been  a  more  practical  way  to  take  it 
from  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Purington:  The  theory  we  had  was  that  possibly,  by 
putting  our  fans  on  and  drawing  down  that  heat,  though  not 
the  natural  way  for  heat  to  go,  but  the  way  it  had  been  going, 
we  would  burn  the  bottom  better.  We  were  afraid  to  send  the 
heat  to  the  top  of  the  kiln.  At  any  rate  we  have  had  the  best 
burns  we  have  ever  had,  even  though  we  have  turned  the  cur¬ 
rent  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Twells:  I  'have  an  idea  that  will  probably  help  Mr. 
Gregory  out.  I  have  given  this  subject  considerable  attention 
this  summer.  If  I  were  Mr.  Gregory  I  would"  take  the  air 
where  it  goes  to  the  stack  and  I  would  deflect  the  course  of  the 
heat,  and  take  it  under  the  boiler  and  then  pass  it  in  the  stack 
again,  and  suppose  I  wanted  to  clean  the  boiler  out,  I  would  sim¬ 
ply  drain  it  out  by  turning  one  damper  and  closing  another, 
and  turn  in  into  the  stack.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  only  one  place  where  you  can  take  the  heat  from  the  kiln, 
and  that  is  the  outlet. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  Mr.  Haigh  said  we  were  going  to  thresh  this 
thing  out  right  here  and  now,  and  I  want  to  refer  to  what  Mr. 
Klein  said.  He  says  he  is  drying  with  exhaust  steam,  and  he 
labors  under  the  same  impression  that  I  did  when  I  was  drying 
with  the  exhaust  steam,  and  that  is  that  it  is  costing  him 
nothing.  I  have  learned  that  it  did  cost  me  considerable  for 
my  waste  heat,  and  I  only  learned  that  after  I  had  stopped 
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using  it,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Klein  will  find  out  some  time 
that  it  is  true,  and  I  want  to  prove  by  Mr.  Haigh  that  it  is  true. 
When  we  dry  our  brick  with  exhaust  steam  it  costs  us  a  certain 
amount  of  money  above  what  it  would  cost  if  you  would  con¬ 
dense  your  steam.  I  have  no  condenser,  but  since  I  have  quit 
using  exhaust  steam  I  use  very  much  less  fuel  than  I  did  be¬ 
fore.  It  cost  me  about  $5,000  for  a  new  boiler  that  I  had  burned 
out  by  pumping  back  that  condensation.  These  things  you 
want  to  watch  very  closely.  If  you  use  condensed  steam  and 
pump  the  water  back,  unless  you  have  some  contrivance  to  take 
out  that  oil,  you  will  get  into  trouble.  I  think  it  is  time  to  con¬ 
sider  these  things  just  the  same  as  you  consider  that  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  waste  heat  from  the  kiln.  My  friend  Eggers  must 
consider  that  it  will  cost  him  some  money  if  he  utilizes  his 
waste  heat. 

Mr.  Bloomfield.  Our  exhaust  steam,  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  kiln,  is  carried  into  a  well  8  feet  deep  and  20  feet 
in  diameter,  which  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the 
rain  water  from  the  building.  The  oil  refuse  goes  in  there 
and  rises  to  the  top.  The  pipe  through  which  the  water  is 
taken  into  the  boiler  is  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  and  though  we  have  noticed  that  once  or  twice  a  little  of 
the  oil  has  got  through  into  the  boiler,  we  have  had  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  was  a  help  rather  than  a  detriment. 

Mr.  Klein:  That  is  my  scheme  exactly. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa.:  I  am  using  in  my  dryer  ex¬ 
haust  steam.  The  oil  I  use  is  crude  oil — comes  right  from 
the  ground — for  which  I  pay  12  cents  a  gallon.  My  boilers  were 
insured,  and  the  insurance  inspector  came  around  on  his  in¬ 
specting  tour,  and  the  first  time  he  looked  into  the  boilers  he 
asked  me  what  in  the  world  I  had  done  to  those  boilers,  and  I 


became  alarmed,  because  I  had  been  told  that  it  was  not  a  fair 
thing  to  put  that  oil  and  water  back  into  the  boilers,  and,  like 
the  schoolboy,  I  said,  “I  don’t  know.  He  said,  “Listen  to  those 
boilers,  how  they  ring.  What  do  you  use  in  your  compound?” 
and  I  said,  “Nothing.”  Then  I  began  to  feel  a  little  easier,  for  I 
saw  no  harm  was  done,  and  told  him  what  I  was  using,  and  he 
said  those  were  the  cleanest  set  of  boilers  he  had  seen  in  a 
long  while,  and  he  hoped  I  would  continue  to  use  the  same 
stuff.  I  have  used  that  crude  oil  four  years  on  one  engine,  150- 
horse  power,  and  the  cylinders  have  never  caused  me  any 
trouble. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  received  a  barrel  of  the  oil  and  carried  out 
the  directions,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  it  was  a  success,  and 
my  boilers  are  in  a  better  shape  than  they  ever  were  before.  I 
heard  Brother  Dunn  talking  about  this  oil  last  year,  and  I  sent 
for  a  barrel  and  received  it  promptly,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best 
stuff  I  have  ever  used. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  I.  have  gone  through  all  the  experiments, 
and  have  satisfied  myself  on  all  these  points,  and  the  point  I- 
want  to  bring  out  is  simply  this,  to  give  to  my  brickmaker 
friends  the  idea  that  they  must  know  that  the  water  at  differ¬ 
ent  places  is  entirely  different,  and  what  will  act  on  the  water 
in  one  place  will  not  hold  good  in  another.  I  know  several 
places  where  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  in  crude  oil,  and  yet  if  I 
put  crude  oil  in  my  boilers  it  would  blow  them  up,  and  I  only 
speak  because  I  want  them  to  be  on  the  lookout.  Mr.  Eggers 
may  use  condensed  steam  and  not  hurt  his  boilers  at  all,  and, 
again,  it  may  hurt  them.  I  found  in  using  steam  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  back  pressure  on  the  engine,  and  it  will  cost  you  fuel 
to  counteract  that  pressure,  and  when  you  go  to  pumping  up 
water  that  has  been  condensed  with  oil  from  the  engine  you 
want  to  know  that  water. 

Mr.  Parker  Fiske:  Mr.  Eisenhart  has  brought  out  two  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine,  and  he 
has  given  two  difficulties  which  I  believe  will  be  sworn  to  by  a 
great  many  brickmakers,  and  one  of  these  difficulties  is  the 
back  pressure  and  the  other  is  the  oil.  If  we  are  to  use  steam 
in  brickmaking,  we  must  use  the  best  practice  in  steam  engi¬ 
neering,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  obviate  these  two  difficulties. 
I  speak  from  experience,  because  from  using  five  steam  we 
changed  to  using  exhaust  steam.  By  the  vacuum  system,  we 
are  able  to  circulate  the  exhaust  steam  over  a  very  large  fac¬ 
tory  without  back  pressure.  All  these  difficulties,  or  what  we 
call  difficulties,  can  be  overcome  if  we  apply  the  best  practice 
of  steam  engineering.  In  regard  to  this  oil,  there , are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  perfect,  or  nearly  perfect,  oil  separators,  which  might 
be  placed  in  the  pump  room  through  which  the  exhaust  steam 
in  the  engine  passes,  so  that  when  the  water  or  steam  is  re¬ 
turned  in  that  condensed  shape  in  the  hot  well  and  is  finally 
pumped  into  the  boiler,  it  is  practically  as  good  as  when  it 
comes  from  the  main. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  I  think  what  Mr.  Eisenhart  needs  is  a 
chemist.  I  have  had  the  same  trouble  at  my  works  in  New 
Jersey,  and  finally  I  gave  a  chemist  $30  to  tell  me  where  the 
trouble  was,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  little  caustic  soda  in  my 
well  we  obviated  the  trouble,  and  have  not  had  any  for  a  long 
time.  We  had  the  same  experience  at  Dighton  that  Mr.  Dunn 
had  with  the  inspector.  The  inspector  came  along  and  wanted 
to  know  what  compound  we  were  using,  and  said  that  the 
boilers  were  in  better  shape  than  they  had  ever  been. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  I  have  had  all  the  chemists  I  want,  and  I 
paid  for  them  every  time.  (Laughter.)  The  fact  is,  my  trou¬ 
ble  is  in  the  water,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  sounding  this 
alarm,  and  any  man  who  is  going  to  utilize  his  exhaust  steam 
should  be  on  the  lookout.  If  I  had  no  other  means  of  drying 
my  brick  I  should  use  exhaust  steam,  but  since  I  am  not  using 
it  I  have  found  out  how  much  it  cost  me,  and  therefore  I  say 
to  men  like  Mr.  Eggers,  who  have  down-draft  kilns  and  are 
going  to  use  exhaust  steam,  I  want  to  warn  them  of  the  danger, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  brickmakers  who  have  lots  of 
trouble  with  their  water  and  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Parker:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Eisenhart  what  dif¬ 
ference  it  would  make  in  using  the  water  from  the  condenser 
or  ihe  water  as  originally  used? 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  The  difference  is  in  the  oil  it  contains.  I 
tried  to  separate  it,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  oil  inter¬ 
mingled.  I  have  tried  to  get  Mr.  Dunn  to  send  me  a  barrel  of 
his  oil,  but  I  have  never  got  it.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  oil, 
but  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  now  try  to  put  it 
into  the  boilers.  The  Hartford  Boiler  Insurance  Company  is 
not  doing  things  by  guess  work,  and  they  analyzed  our  water, 
and  the  conditions  are  such  that  we  do  not  dare  use  this  water 
in  our  boiler. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  would  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Eisenhart  would 
heat  his  water  before  he  puts  it  in  the  boiler,  it  would  obviate 
his  difficulty.  Is  there  any  gentleman  here  who  can  give  his 
experience  in  this  line? 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  We  did  that. 
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Mr.  Purington:  Everybody  does  that. 

Alex.  T.  Taylor,  Carlton,  Ont.:  Mr.  President  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Convention,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
attended  a  Convention  of  this  Association.  I  have  come  some 
distance  to  attend  it,  and  I  have  come  with  the  idea  of  getting 
information  in  regard  to  the  utilizing  of  heat  from  down-draft 
kilns.  This  question  has  seemed  to  have  drifted  from  the  point 
of  drying  brick  to  that  of  steam  practice,  and  it  is  an  effort 
for  me  to  get  up  and  iask  what  I  can  do  with  the  heat  we  get 
from  the  kilns  in  cooling.  I  make  brick  in  Canada,  and  I  can 
only  run  my  yard  five  months  in  the  year.  I  make  soft  mud 
brick  and  dry  them  on  racks  and  pallets,  and  burn  in  round 
down-draft  kilns.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  'any  person 
here  who  can  tell  me  how  I  can  take  the  heat  from  the  cooling 
kiln  and  turn  it  into  a  kiln  that  has  been  newly  set  with  green 
brick  and  water  smoke  with  natural  draft.  I  understand  from 
the  information  that  I  have  received  that  my  next  neighbor  is 
doing  it  and  I  will  be  candid,  I  have  tried  to  steal  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  I  can’t  get  it,  and  so  I  have  come  here  to  see  if  I 
might  get  it  here. 

Mr.  Purington:  This  is  being  done,  I  have  never  done  it 
myself,  ibut  it  is  being  done  very  successfully.  I  would  refer 
that  question  to  our  President.  The  company  with  which  he 
is  connected  does  it  all  the  time. 

President  Hunt:  I  do  not  believe  that  it  could  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  natural  draft.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a 
very  simple  proposition  with  the  use  of  a  Sturtevant  blower, 
but  it  means,  of  course,  the  filling  of  your  kilns  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  kiln  you  are  filling  with  green  brick,  would  come 
immediately  next  to  the  one  that  was  cooling,  so  that  you 
would  carry  your  heat  but  a  very  short  distance.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  connect  the  kilns  or  flues  so  that  the  fan  can 
be  applied  and  the  air  drawn  through.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  carrying  the  heat  along  to  the  kilns,  but  you  lose  heat  by  so 
doing.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  never  known  this  to  be  done 
with  a  natural  draft,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Old,  New  York  City:  Mr.  Purington  has  stated  that  the 
utilizing  of  the  heat  from  his  kiln  has  not  injured  his  prod¬ 
uct.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  drawing  of  the  heat  down  has 
reduced  the  quality  of  the  brick?  I  would  also  like  to  ask  eith¬ 
er  Mr.  Purington  or  Mr.  Haigh,  if  they  gain  the  advantage  of 
the  turning  of  the  kiln  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Purington:  As  I  have  said  before,  we  get  no  bad  results, 
in  taking  the  heat  from  the  top  of  our  kiln.  Mr.  Haigh  takes 
his  from  the  bottom  and  he  gets  no  bad  results.  We  would 
have  taken  ours  from  the  bottom,  but  we  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  draw  the  heat  down.  We  have  discovered  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  our  bottom  course,  and  Mr.  Haigh  has  discovered  no 
difference. 

Mr.  Old:  How  much  sooner  can  you  turn  your  kilns? 

Mr.  Purington:  Not  very  much.  We  have  taken  the  heat 
from  the  cooling  kiln  and  got  all  we  wanted  the  sixth  day 
•after  burning  for  drying.  At  one  time  we  happened  to  run 
short  of  kilns  and  we  kept  right  on  for  six  days  with  as  good 
results  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  but,  of  course,  you  under¬ 
stand  that  we  allowed  no  cool  air  to  go  into  the  pipe,  as  we 
usually  do. 

Mr.  McNees:  Do  you  daub  up  your  kilns,  making  them  close 
at  the  furnace? 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington:  We  make  them  tight  everywhere. 

Mr.  Stowe:  The  paving  brick  business  is  a  little  bit  differ¬ 
ent  from  ours.  We  cannot  hold  our  fire  brick  except  in  very 
large  shapes.  I  have  been  investigating  another  plant,  a  sewer 
pipe  plant,  and  they  are  using  this  waste  heat,  drawing  it 
from  the  kiln,  without  injuring  their  material.  They  are 
drying  24-inch  sewer  pipe  in  twenty-four  hours,  something 
that  has  never  been  done  in  the  sewer-pipe  business  before. 

Mr.  Purington:  We  have  threshed  over  this  old  straw  pret¬ 
ty  well  and  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  and  that  is  that  we 
close  this  discussion  for  this  afternoon,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  take  it  up  again  this  afternoon  after  the  reading  of 
the  paper  “The  Promotion  of  Brick  Architecture,”  and  that 
fifteen  minutes  be  given  then  for  the  closing  of  this  discussion. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  will  agree  to  this  suggestion  if  Mr. 
Purington  will  guarantee  to  be  here  and  close  the  discussion 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes.  This  idea  of  threshing  over 
old  straw  is  all  right,  but  you  never  get  through  with  it.  Fol¬ 
low. ng  this  line  we  will  come  in  here  this  afternoon,  and  there 
will  be  members  present  who  were  not  here  this  morning,  and 
they  will  ask  these  same  questions  and  we  will  go  over  the 
same  ground. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  move  we  adjourn  until  2:30  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Parker  and  carried. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Afternoon,  Feb.  15. 

President  Hunt:  Gentlemen,  you  will  come  to  order  for  the 
last  session,  and  I  will  ask  Secretary  Randall  to  announce  the 
first  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  Unless  there  is  someone  here  who  will 
volunteer  something  on  the  subject  of  washed  clays,  we  will 
have  to  pass  that  subject.  The  party  who  asked  that  question 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  profitable  to  wash  clays  for  common 
brick,  and  he  will  find  that  ft  is  not.  This  brings  us  to  the 
regular  papers  on  the  afternoon  session.  The  first  is  a  paper 
on  “Brickyard  Pilgrimages,”  by  Chas.  H.  Bray,  Helena,  Mont. 

BRICKYARD  PILGRIMAGES. 

By  Charles  Bray. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Our  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  having-  assigned  to  me  the 
very  broad,  not  to  say  lengthy,  subject  of  “Brickyard  Pilgrimages” 
— presumably  because  I  hail  from  the  wilderness  of  the  great  West, 
where  the  towering  mountains  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
competition  of  the  brickmaker— I  deem  it  wise  to  say  as  little  as 
my  topic  will  permit. 

That  we  are  all  in  favor  of  brickyard  pilgrimages  scarcely  admits 
of  a  doubt,  even  when  such  a  visit  may  imply  a  brick  in  one’s  hat 
for  days  thereafter.  In  our  earliest  youth,  when  the  study  of  bugs 
and  animals  form  a  part  of  our  education,  we  learn  that  there  is 
no  specie  of  the  bat  family  that  can  fly  as  well,  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  as  the  brick  bat.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  glow  of  the 
kiln  has  led  many  a  boy,  who,  like  myself,  might  have  grown  up 
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with  leanings  toward  the  ministry,  to  aspire  to  the  higher  honors 
of  a  brickmaker. 

That  I  should  have  wandered  to  the  far  West  to  exercise  my  vo¬ 
cation  as  a  world-builder  when  there  was  still  so  much  room  in 
the  East  unoccupied  by  brick  buildings,  may  entitle  me  to  desig¬ 
nation  as  a  pilgrim;  for  from  no  other  standpoint  could  I  feel  that  I 
was  competent  to  address  myself  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Local 
pilgrimages  in  my  iState  are  few  and  far  between,  for  it  is  a 
country  of  “magnificent  distances”  in  the  most  picturesque  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  All  of  New  England  and  the  State  of  New  York 
could  be  placed  within  the  geographical  borders  of  Montana  and 
still  leave  room  for  all  the  brick-yards  in  the  region  of  the  Rockies 
to  do  business  without  feeling  the  need  of  elbow-room. 

Mine  is  a  section  of  the  country  where  a  man’s  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor  may  live  on  the  other  side  of  a  mountain  range,  and,  as  Ma¬ 
homet  would  say,  as  the  mountain  does  not  come  to  us,  we  fre¬ 
quently  have  to  go  to  the  mountain  in  order  to  be  neighborly.  In 
our  thriving  towns  and  cities,  building  stone  competes  with  the 
brickyard  for  supremacy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
our  great  forests  of  pine.  Thus  it  happens  that  brick-yards,  oper¬ 
ated  for  pilgrimage  and  other  purposes,  are  not  as  frequent  along 
the  pathway  of  life  as  tender  feet  and  other  wild  game. 

The  clay  industry  in  Montana  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  if  the 
originals  of  the  human  family  were  actually  made  of  clay,  as  many 
suppose,  Montana  can  prove  an  alibi  if  any  discoverer  of  antiques 
seeks  to  lav  the  Garden -of  Eden  at  our  door. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  brick  are  made  by  the  soft  mud  process, 
and  burnt  in  common  up-draft  kilns,  with  wood  for  fuel.  I  know 
of  but  one  exception  where  a  continuous  kiln  is  used.  Hence,  pil¬ 
grimages  are  limited  by  certain  conditions  over  which  I  have  no 
control,  being  chiefly  due  to  the  scarcity  of  clay  and  the  lack  of 
kirns  at  reachable  intervals. 
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My  most  pleasant,  as  well  as  most  profitable  pilgrimages  have 
been  confined  to  the  occasions  upon  which  these  conventions  have 
been  held,  remembering,  as  I  do,  that  some  three  years  since  I 
visited  a  plant  where  'they  were  using  a  system  of  taking  heat 
from  cooling  kilns  and  using  the  same  in  the  dryers— for  drying  the 
brick.  It  impressed  me  as  being  one  of  the  best  systems  for  arti¬ 
ficial  drying  that  I  had  ever  seen.  But  there  are  so  many  things 
■that  one  sees  in  taking  a  pilgrimage  of  this  kind  that  to  disclose 
them  all  might  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  upon  the  inside 
workings  of  the  profession.  I  have  no  doubt  that  pilgrimages 
among  brickmakers,  and  an  exchange  of  views,  are  always  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  good  in  the  solving  of  knotty  problems  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  our  vocation.  In  these  days  of  invention  and 
constant  change  in  the  way  of  doing  things  an  interchange  of  views 
becomes  a  necessity,  hence  a  convention  of  this  kind  becomes  of 
great  value,  aside  from  its  social  features.  The  craft  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  pilgrimages  from  point  to  point,  as  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  through  individual  experiences  in  dealing  with 
the  varying  conditions  that  arise  in  different  localities;  yet  the  pil¬ 
grimage  that  appeals  'to  me  with  the  greatest  force  is  the  one 
that  I  make  to  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  for  I  real¬ 
ize  that  in  a  gathering  of  this  type  I  acquire  all  the  information 
possible  as  'to  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  vocation  I  fol¬ 
low,  and  that  in  the  cordial  greetings  of  my  co-laborers  of  the 
craft  I  am  made  to  know  that  friendship  is  a  more  solid  foundation 
in  the  progress  of  life  than  can  be  found  under  edifices  of  brick 
or  stone.  (Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  This  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

D.  V.  Purington:  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  very- 
much  for  us  to  discuss,  for  he  has  handled  the  subject  in  a 
masterly  way.  I  think  there  is  no  one  of  our  members  better 
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qualified  to  write  on  brickyard  pilgrimages  than  friend  Bray. 
He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  traveling,  and  I  think  we  should 
all  feel  encouraged  when  we  find  a  man  who  will  come  as  far 
to  attend  our  Conventions  as  Mr.  Bray  does.  I  always  feel 
like  taking  off  my  hat  to  him. 

Mr.  Eggers:  And  we  must  not  forget  that  he  brought  Mrs. 
Bray  with  him. 

Capt.  Crafts:  You  can  count  on  Mr.  Eggers  not  overlooking 
the  ladies. 

President  Hunt:  The  next  number  on  the  programme  is 
“Fire  Clays  and  Fire  Brick  Manufacture,”  by  Mr.  Lemon  Park¬ 
er,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FIRE  CLAY  AND  THE  FIRE  BRICK  MANUFACTURER  OF 

TO-DAY. 

By  Lemon  Parker. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  ’the  Convention: 

The  study  of  fire  clays  is,  and  rightly  should  be,  of  deep  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  its  mining  and  manufacture. 

Feeling  that  a  discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  of  interest  to 
others,  and  of  great  profit  to  myself,  I  make  the  venture. 

Geologically  considered,  clays  are  the  result  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  highly  feldspathic  rocks,  such  as  granites,  gneisses  and 
porphyries.  These  minerals  are  the  silicates  of  alumina,  with  soda, 
lime  and  potash,  which  by  the  action  of  the  elements  slowly  lost 
most  of  their  alkaline  constituents,  some  of  'the  silica  taking  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  were  converted  into  clays  of  varying  range  of  use. 

Where  the  clay  is  found  near  the  place  of  its  origin  it  is  usually 
more  impure,  as  it  is  found  to  be  less  free  of  the  undecomposed 
quartz  and  mica,  or  even  highly  feldspathic  in  its  construction; 
where  clays  have  been  worked  over  many  times  through  geological 


eras  and  redeposited  repeatedly,  frequently  quartz  and  mica  are 
found  to  exist  in  perceptible  proportions,  together  with  evidence 
of  the  undecomposed  feldspar. 

Often  there  are  differences  in  clays  that  chemical  analyses  do  not 
make  plain.  The  causes  for  variation  in  shrinkage  of  the  same 
clay  is  one  illustration;  another  is  the  apparent  difference  in  the 
plasticity  of  different  parts  of  the  bed.  Again,  there  is  the  seeming 
sandier  nature  of  the  clay;  all  this  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  analytical  tests  are  found  'to  run  nearly  alike,  forcing  us 
to  look  to  another  source  for  an  explanation. 

Supposing  after  burning  the  brick  was  found  to  be  too  friable. 
We  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  not  only  the  plasticity,  but  any 
or  all  of  the  properties  of  clays  when  worked  up  into  brick  or  tile 
are  affected,  not  only  by  their  chemical  nature  and  by  the  mixture 
of  different  clays,  but  by  a  condition  not  usually  recognized,  that 
is,  the  mixtures  of  different  minerals  in  the  same  clay,  which  might 
produce  the  same  analysis  in  two  clays  of  different  physical  prop¬ 
erties. 

Assuming  this  as  true,  how  often,  and  how  many  or  us  in  experi¬ 
menting  for  a  mix  to  adapt  a  new  clay  to  certain  uses,  after  sub¬ 
mitting  samples  to  a  chemist,  are  satisfied  to  try  various  mixes  in 
a  hit  and  miss  kind  of  a  way,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  report 
that  'this  or  that  mix  failed,  or  was  not  refractory  enough,  or  other 
vague  inference,  when  an  intelligent  study  of  the  failure  might 
have  led  to  a  true  interpretation  of  the  result. 

In  making  an  investigation  of  this  character  we  may  find  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  clay  contains  quartz  and  feldspar,  which 
might  be  determining  factors  in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  trial 
mixture,  which  known,  might  be  corrected.  While  I  am  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  at  present  to  form  any  definite  opinion,  I  believe  an  analysis 
of  this  kind,  while  of  no  value  to  those  engaged  in  'the  ordinary 
lines  of  medium  fire  brick,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  those 
engaged  in  furnishing  material  adapted  to  grades  requiring  a  high 
point  of  vitrification,  especially  where  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
fluxes  is  to  be  considered. 

In  experimenting  with  certain  clays,  this  phase  of  the  problem 
has  forced  itself  upon  me  as  an  important  factor,  although  a 
proper  basis  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  question  is  not  so  plain. 

We  all  know  that  the  English  and  Germans  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  some  of  those  engaged  in  higher  branches  of  ceramics  in  the 
United  States,  employ  such  an  analysis  as  an  auxiliary  to  their 
chemical  investigations,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from  any  one 
who  can  enlighten  us  as  to  its  utility  in  the  selection  and  its  value 
in  making  mixtures  of  clays,  for  specific  purposes. 

Chemically  considered,  fire  clay  is  a  combination  of  the  hydrus 
silicate  of  alumina,  associated  mechanically  with  silica  and  alumina 
in  various  states  of  subdivision,  but  sufficiently  free  from  the 
silicates  of  the  alkalies,  iron  and  lime,  and  other  fluxing  impuri¬ 
ties,  to  resist  vitrification  at  extremely  high  temperatures. 

Due  to  their  chemical  condition,  clays  vary  in  regard  to  their 
refractory  character,  not  only  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
but  in  the  same  mine,  by  being  interstratified  with  useless  layers 
largely  charged  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  relative  proportion  of  silica 
and  alumina  is  in  itself  no  indication  of  its  heat  resisting  quality, 
as  both,  whether  in  combination  as  silicates  or  alumina  or  as  free 
silica,  are  essentially  the  refractory  elements  of  a  clay,  being  un- 
vitrifiable,  except  when  associated  with  detrimental  impurities. 

Considered  in  relation  to  their  use,  the  relative  quantity  of  free 
silica  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important.  The  fluxes,  grain,  density 
and  plasticity  being  the  same,  there  are  conditions  of  use  requir¬ 
ing  a  silicious  brick.  Others  requiring  a  brick  approaching  a  more 
neutral  state,  or  again,  a  brick  of  a  basic  nature. 

Problems  like  this  do  not  confront  us  all,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  those  who  supply  customers  in  the  steel  or  other 
trade,  who  use  certain  processes  requiring  clays  of  high  point  of 
vitrification  and  free  from  possible  material  that  might  be  attacked 
by  the  metallic  slags,  thus  creating  an  agent  that  would  destroy 
the  brick. 

■In  the  actual  manufacture  of  material,  generally  speaking,  the 
strides  made  in  improved  methods  and  machinery  are  immense. 

In  the  memory  of  'the  present  generation  we  have  advanced  from 
roller  mills  to  dry  pans.  We  have  added  wet  pans,  pug  and  auger 
mills,  discarding  the  old  chaser,  with  its  single  roller.  We  have 
progressed  from  brickmaking  in  wooden  boxes  to  iron  molds,  and 
hand  represses;  we  make  end  and  side-cut  brick  and  repress  by 
steam.  Finally,  we  have  reached  the  questionable  stage  of  dry 
pressed  fire  brick,  all  systems  having  their  votaries.  With  all  this 
we  still  make  our  tile  in  wooden  molds  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way. 

The  mad  scramble  for  supremacy  in  the  brick  business,  demand¬ 
ing  reduction  in  costs  and  improved  methods,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  changes,  some  of  them  of  decided  benefit,  while  other  im¬ 
provements  have  been  altogether  of  a  questionable  character,  af¬ 
fecting  the  quality  of  the  production  of  certain  manufacturers  in 
a  cfisastrous  way. 

I  believe  in  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  but  caution  should 
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be  exercised  in  adopting  an  untried  process  or  new  machine.  Who 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  an  old-fashioned  hand-made  brick  is  not 
the  superior  of  the  steam  repressed  mud,  or  'the  dry-pressed  Are 
brick  of  to-day. 

Actual  tests  under  trying  conditions  have  repeatedly  proved  this 
to  be  a  fact,  and  so  well  is  it  understood  'that  customers  requiring 
unvitrifiable  material  have  been  known  to  avoid  a  manufacturer 
whose  inclinations  run  too  much  to  mechanical  aids. 

The  question  of  drying  is  of  special  interest,  and  a  number  of 
methods  are  used  for  'this  purpose. 

I  have  noticed  in  my  trips  around  the  country  that  most  of  my 
Eastern  friends  use  a  temperature  in  their  drying  rooms  that  seems 
to  the  Western  man  an  extreme,  the  cause  being,  I  believe,  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  physical  character  of  the  two  clays. 

There  are  a  number  of  systems  in  use  having  the  merit  of 
economy;  one,  tunnel  drying  by  waste  heat  from  kilns  through 
steam  fans,  seems  'to  have  many  supporters,  and  probably  certain 
aluminous  clays  would  act  very  well  under  these  conditions,  but 
would  it  not  be  a  greater  economy  to  use  this  heat  in  continuous 
kilns? 

Another,  tunnel  drying  by  waste  steam,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  bettei 
method,  but  still  open  to  the  objection  of  excessive  temperature 
and  forcing. 

Why  not  make  the  whole  factory  a  drying  room,  using  waste 
steam  at  a  temperature  that  would  not  interfere  with  the  men  at 
work?  This  solution  of  the  question  is  not  only  more  in  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  the  clay  man,  but  it  is  actually  the  only  safe 
method  of  drying  when  every  factor  contributing  to  the  successful 
use  of  a  clay  is  to  be  considered. 

The  chemical  changes  in  the  burning  of  clay  consist  first  in  the 
destruction  of  the  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  dehydration  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  destroys  its  plas¬ 
ticity. 

The  decomposition  of  the  disseminated  carbonate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  converts  it  into  an  anhydrus  sesquioxide,  to  which  the 
yellow  color  is  due. 

The  paleness  of  the  color  of  a  brick  is  not  always  due  to  the 
absence  of  iron,  as  a  large  proportfon  of  carbonaceous  matter 
would  tend  to  bleach,  by  reducing  the  sesquioxide  to  a  lower  oxide. 

Again,  lime  or  other  alkaline  earths,  which  are  fluxing  agents, 
might  reduce  the  coloring  power  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  by  forming  a  pale  double  silicate  of  lime  and  iron. 

A  properly  burnt  brick  is  uniform  in  color,  and  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  slow  burning. 

A  clay  should  be  burnt  in  the  kiln  to  a  temperature  nearly  equal 
to  that  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted. 

The  fire  brick  manufacturer  of  to-day  is  in  an  entirely  different 
position  from  that  of  his  brother  of  the  past.  Then  his  customers 
were  few  and  very  accessible,  and  his  competitors  his  immediate 
neighbors,  and  the  choice  of  refractory  material  a  matter  of  local 
selection.  His  list  of  customers  being  limited,  the  natural  tendency 
was  for  each  to  cover  the  entire  field  afforded  by  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  making  his  production  probably  from  one  or  two  mixtures 
found  adapted  to  the  use  of  his  trade.  Conditions  to-day  have  en¬ 
tirely  changed;  not  only  is  the  whole  market  of  the  country  open  to 
some,  but  the  conditions  of  use  have  completely  changed,  each 
branch  of  the  trade  demanding  the  best  grades  of  material  adapted 
to  their  use.  These  altered  conditions  were  so  gradual  that  almost 
imperceptibly  the  manufacturer  has  drifted  into  specialties,  some¬ 
times  from  choice,  but  as  often  from  force  of  circumstances,  as 
the  adaptability  of  a  certain  product  has  become  recognized  on 
the  market  as  a  standard  of  excellence  in  a  certain  line  or  lines. 

To-day  brick  of  certain  well-known  brands  may  be  found  in  steel 
works,  whether  located  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  or  Western  States. 
Other  material  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  glass  factories, 
wherever  located.  Again,  clay  goods  of  certain  other  characteris¬ 
tics  obtain  largely  in  gas  works,  whether  located  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  or  California,  Canada  or  Texas,  while  middle  and  lower 
grades  are  still  supplied  from  a  local  factory,  near  the  point  of 
use.  There  is,  i't  seems  to  me,  much  room  for  thought  over  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturer  of  medium  brick,  in  his  relation  to  the 
market. 

His  quotations  are  largely  used  by  some  buyers  in  forcing  the 
price  of  high  grade  goods  down  to  the  lowest  limit,  resulting  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  adoption  of  questionable  methods  of  manufacture, 
not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  user,  who  probably  imagines 
he  has  made  a  great  bargain,  only  to  find  on  trial  the  material  lack¬ 
ing  in  some  important  particular  for  which  the  manufacturer  is 
in  his  opinion  solely  to  blame. 

Conditions  like  this  enter  largely  into  the  calculations  of  the 
progressive  consumer  and  the  wide-awake  manufacturer,  who 
recognize  the  value  of  the  high  standards  rather  than  conditions 
of  first  cost. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  manufacturer  who  studies  his  own 
interests  will  know  the  composition  of  his  clays  physically  and 
chemically,  using  'this  knowledge  to  increase  their  value,  and  will 
adopt  only  such  methods  of  manufacture  as  are  known  by  personal 


experience  to  be  absolutely  safe,  in  keeping  his  material  up  to  a 
high  standard. 

President  Hunt;  Mr.  Stowe  is  largely  interested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Stowe:  Mr.  Parker  has  covered  the  ground  so  complete¬ 
ly  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  The  further  one  goes  into  the 
fire  brick  business  the  less  one  seems  to  know.  I  started  in 
the  fire  brick  business  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Parker  says  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
about  the  clays  or  percentage  of  silica.  We  are  making  fire 
brick  with  85  per  cent,  silica.  I  believe  that  the  fluxing  ma¬ 
terials  that  we  have  to  contend  with  are  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
make  a  brick  that  will  stand  a  heat  of  3,00o  degrees,  but  the 
same  heat  in  contact  with  lime  will  melt  at  1,200  to  1,500  de¬ 
grees.  Lime  is  the  hardest  thing  to  contend  with  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fire  brick.  We  know  brick  that  would  stand  2,400 
degrees  of  heat  but  for  the  lime  acting  as  a  flux  on  the  silica. 
Some  years  ago  we  were  importing  brick  from  Germany 
that  sold  for  something  like  $200  a  thousand,  but  our  manu¬ 
facturers  improved  their  product  and  to-day  we  are  shipping 
brick  to  Germany,  where  five  years  ago  they  were  shipping 
brick  here.  We  are  shipping  brick  as  far  as  Australia  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes.  I  believe  the  fire  brick  industry  is  further  be¬ 
hind  with  their  work  than  any  other  branch.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  should  take  up  the  work  it 
has.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  the  largest  industry  that 
we  have,  and  they  are  depending  entirely  on  fire  brick.  It  is 
an  industry  that  we  look  at  with  more  respect  than  anything 
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else.  It  was  at  one  time  almost  impossible  to  introduce  a  new 
fire  brick  in  the  market.  Mr.  Parker  himself  knows  how  it 
is  after  a  brick  has  made  a  certain  reputation.  The  Mt.  Sav¬ 
age  brick  have  a  reputation  and  the  Harbison  &  Walker  have  a 
reputation,  and  although  a  new  man  may  make  better  brick  he 
would  have  hard  work  to  introduce  his  brick.  Now,  steel  works 
are  coming  to  a  point  where  they  would  not  think  of  running 
their  plant  without  a  chemist,  and  you  can  have  your  fire  brick 
analyzed  and  so  make  it  easier  for  the  fire  brick  manufacturer 
to  introduce  his  article.  I  visited  Mr.  Parker’s  plant  last  year, 
and  although  they  have  an  entirely  different  kind  of  clay  for 
making  brick,  they  make  a  brick  that  for  certain  work  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  German  brick.  Germany  used  to  supply 
the  gas  retorts  of  the  country,  now  St.  Louis  supplies  them. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  development  in  this  business  that  will 
make  it  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  manipulation  of  clays  is  one  that  has  to  be  looked 
after  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  part  of  the  business.  We  have  to  first  look  after 
the  mechanical  part  of  it,  and  then  after  the  analytical.  The 
little  specks  of  iron  that  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
shape  of  a  paving  or  building  brick  would  make  our  brick  run 
and  give  us  a  black  eye.  I  think  if  the  fire  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  would  take  more  interest  in  the  National  Association 
and  get  together  and  study  these  things  we  would  learn  some¬ 
thing.  I  attended  a  meeting  about  two  years  ago,  at  Pittsburg, 
of  the  fire  brick  manufacturers.  There  were  present  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  men  interested  in  fire  brick.  Mr.  Harbi¬ 
son  was  made  president,  and  I  was  made  secretary,  and  we 
talked  the  matter  over  before  meeting.  Every  man  thought  he 
was  in  the  right  and  every  other  man  wrong,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  got  together  since.  No  other  meeting  was  ever 
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called  and  so  the  “Fire  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association”  that 
was  to  be  died  abornin'. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Stowe  speak  here 
this  afternoon.  I  had  some  hard  work  to  get  Mr.  Stowe  down 
here,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  realizes  that  our  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing  some  good,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  that  our 
Association  should  take  up  the  question  of  fire  brick.  He 
speaks  of  the  rolling  mills  and  the  iron  and  steel  industry  us¬ 
ing  a  good  many  fire  brick,  but  it  is  getting  so  that  the  common 
brick  and  pressed  brick  manufacturers  themselves  use  a  great 
many  fire  brick.  They  are  interested  as  much  as  the  iron 
worker,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  Secretary  arranged 
for  a  paper  on  this  subject,  such  as  we  have  had  read  here  to¬ 
day.  I  never  heard  much  of  the  fire  brick  fellows  until  to-day, 
and  I  trust  that  hereafter  they  may  be  given  due  consideration 
on  the  programme,  and  let  us  invite  them,  for  our  Association 
is  strong  enough.  It  is  not  going  to  die;  we  will  live  as  long 
as  God  lets  us  (applause),  and  we  are  not  going  to  change  and 
hold  our  Convention  once  in  three  years;  we  are  going  to  hold 
a  Convention  every  year.  I  want  to  say  that  to-day  this  ses¬ 
sion  here  has  brought  out  something  interesting  and  something 
of  more  importance  than  we  have  had  before,  and  it  has  been 
that  way  from  year  to  year.  Every  year  some  new  matter  has 
come  up,  and  so  we  are  progressing.  We  were  shown  last 
night  that  we  are  .expanding.  I  was  amazed  at  some  of  the 
things  we  heard  last  night.  What  we  want  To  do  is  to  get 
these  fire  brick  manufacturers  in  with  ns.  We  are  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  them,  if  they  will  only  come  and  at¬ 
tend  our  Conventions.  They  are  just  the  class  of  people  we 
want.  We  want  to  take  in  the  terra  cotta  people;  we  have  a 
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few  of  them  with  us  now,  but  we  ought  to  have  more  of  them, 
and  discuss  terra  cotta  some.  We  have  about  got  through  with 
this  paving  brick  affair.  It  has  had  considerable  attention  for 
the  last  few  years,  and  it  was  a  great  thing  for  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  da — and  we  have  done  it  well.  I  want  to  say  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  National  Association  you  would  not 
have  had  a  School  of  Ceramics  in  Columbus.  We  furnished  one 
good  scholarship  to  one  good,  bright  fellow  and  gave  him  a  good 
education,  and  that  alone  is  compensation  enough  for  every 
one  of  us  who  comes  here  and  spends  our  time  and  our  own 
money.  It  is  education  we  want.  We  want  to  teach  these 
young  fellows  who  a  few  years  from  now  will  take  up  this 
work,  when  we  old  fellows  will  have  to  retire.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Purington:  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  on  this 
subject,  but  Brother  Eggers  is  no  more  of  a  fire  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  than  I  am.  I  had  never  realized  until  Brother  Eggers 
began  to  make  his  remarks  that  I  was  interested  in  fire  brick, 
and  I  have  figured  it  up,  and  I  guess  we  must  have  used  in 
the  last  few  years  3,000,000  fire  brick,  and  I  am  interested  in 
the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  fire  brick  business.  I  agree 
heartily  and  throughly  with  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Parker 
that  the  fire  brick  manufacturer  who  achieved  success  will  do 
it  by  an  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  work  connected  with  his  business,  and  I  think 
this  is  true  of  all  branches  of  the  brick  business.  Yesterday 
we  had  a  little  paper  on  salt  glazing  by  one  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Ceramic  School,  at  Columbus,  and  it  set  me  to  thinking 
a  lfttle  along  the  line  of  twentieth  century  brickmaking.  This 
Convention  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  when  we  have  these 
young  men  who  have  been  graduated  in  that  school  and  other 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  mixed  in  with  the  brick- 


makers  of  the  country  and  attend  these  conventions,  are  going 
to  be  the  leaven  that  will  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  the  Con¬ 
ventions  of  this  Association  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
be  far  more  instructive  and  entertaining  than  those  in  the 
past  have  been.  (Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  I  hardly  know  the  gentlemen  present  who 
are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  so  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  call  on  them,  but  I  will  ask  Mr.  McNees  to  say  a  few 
words  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  McNees:  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick,  but  I  heartily  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Eggers  and  Mr.  Purington.  We  use  fire  brick,  and  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  good  ones,  but  we  know  nothing  as  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  fire  brick.  I  think  that  Brother  Eggers  is  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Stowe  and  for  his  be¬ 
ing  here. 

Mr.  Eggers:  When  I  invited  Mr.  Stowe  to  come  here  and 
join  our  Association,  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  proper, 
if  he  would  not  be  considered  an  imposter,  and  I  said,  “No,  not 
in  the  least;  you  are  a  brickmaker  and  all  brickmakers  are  wel¬ 
come  to  brickmakers’  conventions.” 

President  Hunt:  I  want  to  say  that  while  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  that  Mr.  Stowe  is  with  us,  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  bring 
with  him  his  partner,  Mr.  Fuller,  who  is  one  of  the  best-known 
fire  brick  manufacturers  in  his  section.  The  next  in  order  is 
a  paper,  “Promotion  of  Brick  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Rogers,  of  Boston,  Mass.  In  asking  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  front  I 
hardly  need  to  make  any  introduction,  as  he  is  known  to  all 
of  us  as  the  publisher  of  “Tbe  Brickbuilder,”  which  to  the  ar¬ 
chitect  is  a  good  deal  like  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  day.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

By  Arthur  D.  Rogers. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

'What  I  shall  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  will  be  largely  in  the 
nature  of  a  report  which  I  submit  as  chairman  of  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  last  Convention,  designated  Committee  on  Trade  Re¬ 
lations.  This  committee  was  appointed  because  of  a  resolution 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Resolved,  That  we  believe  in  the  importance  of  an  organized 
effort  to  create  an  active  interest  in  burned  clay  ware  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  general,  of  government  officials,  of  architects  and 
builders,  and  to  increase  its  use  as  a  building  material,  and  to  that 
end  a  committee  shall  again  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  as  defined  in  the  resolutions  of  last  year,  and  as 
already  undertaken  by  the  committee  of  that  year.” 

As  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  this  committee  was  to  encourage 
a  greater  use  of  burnt  clay  in  government  buildings,  I,  In  company 
with  Mr.  Gates  (our  ex-President),  went  to  Washington  on  the  9th 
of  April  last,  and  there  interviewed  James  K.  Taylor,  the  super¬ 
vising  architect;  Senator  Fairbanks,  then  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Buildings  for  the  Senate,  and  Representative 
Hopkins,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build¬ 
ings  for  the  House.  We  were  very  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  to  whom  we  stated  clearly  the  purposes  of  our  visit.  In  reply 
he  said  that,  while  it  rested  very  largely  with  the  department  as 
to  what  material  should  be  used,  nevertheless  Congressmen  and 
their  constituents  frequently  had  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  matter. 
He,  personally,  favored  stone  for  the  larger  government  buildings, 
but  was  a  firm  believer  in  brick  and  terra  cotta  for  many  of  the 
better  class  of  buildings,  and  especially  'the  smaller  buildings. 

He  said  that  when  the  people  of  a  town  were  told  that  a  new 
government  building  was  to  be  built  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  they 
immediately  protested,  and  said  that  they  wanted  a  stone  building, 
and  not  substitutes. 

He  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  the  people  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  were  not  yet  educated  up  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  burned  clay;  that  many  of  them  never  visited  large 
cities  or  centers  where  burned  clay  was  commonly  employed  in  the 
best  class  of  buildings,  consequently,  they  likened  a  building  of 
brick  to  some  old  structure  in  their  town,  like  a  mill. 

He  further  stated  that  by  the  use  of  burned  clay,  they  (the  de¬ 
partment)  were  enabled  to  get  far  more  pleasing  effects  for  a  given 
sum  of  money  than  they  were  able  to  obtain  for  the  same  amount 
of  money  if  stone  were  used,  and  that  he  would  gladly  welcome 
any  assistance  that  might  be  given  him  by  our  Association  in  the 
matter  of  getting  the  support  of  Congressmen  for  educating  the 
people. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  important  buildings  like  a  post- 
office  or  custom  house  for  some  large  city,  which  are  competed  for 
by  architects  of  the  country,  all  government  buildings  are  designed 
at  the  department. 

Buildings  are  authorized  by  Congress,  and  then  appropriations 
are  made  to  cover  the- cost  of  erection,  it  being  usually  understood 
about  what  a  building  will  cost  before  it  is  authorized.  At  the  last 
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Congress— that  is,  the  one  held  previous  to  our  visit  in  April,  1900— 
some  eighty  (80)  buildings  were  authorized,  whicn  Mr.  Taylor  said 
was  an  unusually  large  number.  He  thought  that  there  would  be 
very  few,  if  any,  buildings  authorized  by  the  Congress  then  in 
session. 

We  accomplished  practically  nothing  in  our  interviews  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Fairbanks  and  Representative  Hopkins,  as  both  these  gentle¬ 
men  made  the  statement  that  neither  they  nor  their  committees 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  choice  of  materials;  that  the  matter 
rested  almost  entirely  with  the  Supervising  Architect. 

From  information  gathered  from  members  of  Congress  and  other 
sources,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  committees 
having  in  charge  the  appropriations  for  public  buildings  have,  in 
many  cases,  considerable  to  say  regarding  the  material  which  will 
be  used,  their  attitude  in  these  matters  being  influenced  undoubted¬ 
ly  by  the  desires  of  members  in  whose  districts  buildings  are  to  be 
erected. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  buildings  provided  for  at 
each  session  of  Congress  would  not  exceed  seventy  or  eighty,  and 
the  average  would  no  doubt  be  much  less.  In  making  this  state¬ 
ment  I  speak  advisedly. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  run  of  this  work,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  acquaint  the  brickmakers  of  the  country 
with  the  facts  concerning  the  authorizing  of  new  government 
buildings  by  Congress  than  that  Mr.  .Randall,  our  Secretary,  shall 
arrange  with  some  party  at  Washington  to  report  to  him  the.  pas¬ 
sage  of  all  bills  authorizing  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  that 
he  in  turn  publish  such  information,  as  it  is  given  him  from  time 
to  time,  in  The  Clay -Worker.  It  will  then  be  up  to  the  clay  manu- 
features  of  the  district  in  which  the  new  building  is  'to  be  located  to 
look  after  their  own  interests,  and  certainly  they  are  as  able  to  do 
that  as  others  are  to  do  it  for  them. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  present  Super¬ 
vising  Architect  holds  burned  clay  building  materials  in  very  high 
esteem,  and  will  use  them  in  every  instance  where  the  choice  of 
materials  is  left  to  him,  provided  he  considers  it  practicable.  As 
evidence  of  this,  I  find,  in  looking  over  his  last  report— issued  June 
30,  1900 — that  of  the  twenty-four  new  buildings  which  he  illustrates 
in  this  report,  eighteen  are  built  of  brick,  two  are  of  staff  for  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  and  of  the  other  four,  one  is  the  Custom 
House  at  New  York  'City,  and  three  postoffice  buildings  for  large 
cities. 

Regarding  the  balance  of  the  resolution,  which  urged  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  to  create  an  active  interest  in  burned  ciay  ware  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  architects  and  builders,  I  feel 
myself  brought  naturally  enough  to  a  brief  .review  of  my  own  work 
in  this  field  as  publisher  of  The  Brickbuilder.  I  enter  upon  this 
part  of  my  report  with  some  little  misgiving,  for  fear  that  what  I 
have  to  say  may  be  construed  as  taking  advantage  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advertise  here  my  pubiication.  I  beg  to  assure  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  farthest  from  my  thought,  and,  in  presenting  a  few 
facts  in  connection  with  my  work,  I  can  but  feel  that  you  will  be 
interested  in  knowing,  if  you  do  not  already  know,  that  among  the 
architects  and  builders  of  the  country  at  least  you  nave  an  advo¬ 
cate  which  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  increase  the  use  of  burned 
clay  in  building  construction. 

We  send  each  month  into  the  office  of  the  leading  architects  in 
every  part  of  this  country,  and  many  of  the  larger  builders,  a  copy 
of  our  journal,  which  has  as  part  of  its  title,  “.Devoted  to  the  In¬ 
terests  of  Architecture  in  Materials  of  Clay.”  The  pages  of  each 
issue  are  devoted  to  editorial  discussions  on  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  burned  clay  in  its  various  forms  as  a  building 
material,  to  the  illustrations  of  the  best  examples  or  contempo¬ 
raneous  architecture,  to  a  review  of  the  best  practices  in  using 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  to  a  presentation  of  the  most  favorably 
known  examples  of  the  brick  architecture  of  the  world,  and  to  an 
advocacy  of  burned  clay  in  fireproof  construction. 

Some  years  ago  we  established,  in  connection  with  our  work, 
a  series  of  competitions,  for  cash  prizes,  for  buildings  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  type  to  be  designed  in  brick  and  terra  cotta.  These  competi¬ 
tions  called  out  some  Otf  the  best  of  the  younger  talent  in  this 
country,  and  the  results  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  pages  of  our  journal.  Among  the  types  treated  have  been  “A 
City  House,”  “A  Country  House,”  “A  Village  'Church,”  “A  Village 
Library,”  “A  Village  Bank,”  “A  Village  Inn”  and  “A  Town  Hall.” 
In  addition  to  those  who  entered  these  competitions,  we  have  had 
contributions  upon  these  several  subjects  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  architectural  profession. 

I  have  cited  these  facts  that  they  may  show  to  you  what,  in  our 
belief,  is  the  most  effective  way  to  advance  the  interests  of  our 
chosen  materials.  We  believe  that  showing  what  has  been  done 
and  what  can  be  done  is  the  most  convincing  form  of  argument. 

At  our  last  Convention  a  member  (Mr.  Skeele)  expressed  the 
opinion  that  we  should  have  concise,  intelligble,  lucid  and  efficient 
literature  treating  of  burned  clay  products.  As  there  may  be  found 
In  the  files  of  The  Brickbuilder  an  abundance  of  such  literature,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  those  who  are  desirous  of  securing 
such  matter  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  same  in  pamphlet  form,  any 


or  all  of  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The  Brickbuilder,  free 
of  charge.  As  to  educating  the  public  at  large  up  to  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  burned  clay  as  a  building  material,  i  can  but  feel  that 
the  process  must  of  necessity  be  a  slow  one,  for  the  reason  that 
the  public  is  not  easily  interested  in  matters  of  this  kind  until  it 
is  compelled  to  become  so  by  actual  demand.  It  is  then  that  the 
prospective  builder  consults  with  his  architect,  and  his  choice  of 
materials  will  be  determined  by  one  of  three  factors— either  he  will 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  architect,  or  he  will  reach  a  con¬ 
clusion  from  having  seen  something  for  which  he  has  taken  a 
liking,  or  he  will  be  governed  by  the  cost  or  materials.  It  is 
through  these  sources  that  we  should  aim  to  reach  the  public,  and 
surely  substantial  progress  can  be  made  along  these  lines,  first, 
by  presenting  to  the  architect  of  to-day  and  of  tfie  ruture  the  best 
examples  of  brick  architecture  which  the  world  affords,  and  pro¬ 
vide  at  his  demand  a  material  of  unimpeachable  quality.  By  so 
doing  you  have  helped  him  to  furnish  to  the  world  those  examples 
of  design  and  construction  which  shall  stand  for  ages,  worthy 
tributes  to  his  art  and  your  craft. 

As  to  the  matter  of  cost,  ’  tis  here  we  have  an  undisputed  ad¬ 
vantage  except  in  competition  with  wood,  and  even  in  this  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  com¬ 
pete  successfully.  Considered  to-day  as  a  question  in  economics, 
brick  has  the  undisputed  advantage. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  that  class  of  buildings  which  are  de¬ 
signed  by  architects,  and  not  those  which  are  the  product  of  the 
carpenter  or  village  builder,  provided  for  those  who  to-day  have  no 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  architect’s  services.  The  change 
from  the  American  type  of  frame  house  to  the  substantial  brick 
coittage  of  English  and  Dutch  will  be  slow  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
evolution  of  ’things  the  'desired  results  are  certain  to  come. 

I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to  look  into  the  future,  there  to  be¬ 
hold  a  city  with  its  every  street  and  building  of  brick,  as  did  our 
lamented  associate,  Mr.  Crary,  yet  I  am  convinced  from  the  knowl- 
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edge  gained  in  my  nearly  ten  years’  experience  in  this  field,  that 
the  one  material  which  will  have  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
American  architecture  of  the  future  is  burnt  clay.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gates:  While  the  last  minutes  of  my  stay  here  are  at 
hand,  I  want  to  say  a  word,  and  I  want  to  say  it  very  earnest¬ 
ly.  I  believe  that  every  one  of  us  believes  in  our  own  industry 
and  believes  that  we  have  the  best  building  material  on  earth. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  as  strong  workers  in  the  line  of 
bringing  other  people  to  see  it  as  we  are  in  devising  schemes  to 
make  a  better  article  and  to  make  more  of  it.  We  do  not  do 
enough  educational  work;  the  only  work  that  has  been  done 
has  been  through  this  committee,  and  we  left  that  commit¬ 
tee  entirely  without  funds,  so  that  whatever  work  has  been 
done  has  been  entirely  in  a  volunteer  way,  and  this  laborious 
work  has  fallen  on  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  push  our  business.  I  have  worked  a  little  along  this 
line,  as  I  could.  I  have  urged  the  people  to  watch  the  public 
work  coming  on,  to  get  in  touch  with  their  Congressmen,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  looked  into  it  to  such  an  extent  that  I  know  this 
is  necessary.  I  know  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  stone 
people  of  smaller  towns,  when  the  supervising  architect  de¬ 
sires  that  a  building  shall  be  of  brick  or  terra  cotta,  to  come  in 
and  say  we  want  a  stone  building.  We  must  keep  at  work, 
everyone  of  us.  I  have  called  on  some  people  who  have  said 
they  did  not  like  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  this  for  fear  oth¬ 
ers  would  think  they  were  working  for  their  own  interests.  I 
want  to  make  a  confession.  I  am  working  for  my  own  interest; 
I  am  not  expecting  other  people  to  get  out  and  get  my  business 
for  me.  I  am  doing  it  for  myself.  I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to 
this  public  business,  that  it  just  happens  that  I  have  not  had 
one  single  dollar’s  worth  of  public  business  this  year,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  for  while  the  other  fellows  have  been  getting  this 
public  business  I  have  been  getting  the  work  that  some  of  the 
terra  cotta  men  would  have  had.  There  are  not  nearly  so  many 
men  here  as  I  wish  there  were,  to  hear  this  next  paper,  that  is 
to  be  read  by  a  prominent  architect,  and  I  wish  that  I  might 
stay  to  hear  it,  but  I  will  see  it  in  The  Clay-Worker.  I  want  to 
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say  to  you  who  are  here  that  during  the  next  year  I  want  you 
to  work  with  your  editors.  Get  all  the  clippings  you  can  in  re¬ 
gard  to  good  brick  work  that  is  being  done,  and  see  if  we  can 
not  get  them  into  the  daily  papers,  where  they  will  be  read  by 
others.  Do  all  you  can  to  push  your  business,  so  that  it  will 
increase,  and  we  will  get  a  market  for  the  large  amount  of 
work  we  are  getting  ready  to  turn  out.  Gentlemen,  good-bye. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Purington:  We  old  fellows  have  all  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  suppose,  where  one  magazine  went  around  among  a  good 
many  families.  I  have  taken  the  Brickbuilder  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  for  the  last  three  years,  when  I  get  through 
with  an  old  number  I  turn  it  over  to  a  young  architect,  who  is 
getting  ready  to  stick  out  his  shingle  this  summer.  I  was  very 
much  gratified  the  other  day,  when  I  gave  him  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  to  have  him  say,  “Mr.  Purington,  I  really  believe  that  I 
have  got  as  much  general  knowledge  of  architecture  out  of  the 
Brickbuilder  as  I  have  from  all  other  sources  combined.”  This 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  I  think  it  was  a  deserved  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  paper  itself. 

President  Hunt:  My  recollection  is  that  a  year  ago,  when 
this  subject  was  brought  out,  that  it  was  shown  very  clearly 
that  while  we  had  got  together  as  brick  manufacturers  and 
clayworkers  and  talked  over  methods  of  manufacture  and 
methods  of  reaching  the  market,  etc.,  we  had  never  taken  up 
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the  idea  of  bringing  more  closely  in  touch  with  us  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  I  believe  that  it  remains  for  this  Convention  to  have 
for  the  first  time  a  consumer  with  us.  I  take  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  introducing  a  gentleman  who  is  very  prominent 
in  his  profession,  he  is  one  of  the  best-known  architects  of  the 
country,  who  treats  with  the  artistic  and  scientific,  as  well  as 
the  practical  side  of  architecture.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  in¬ 
troducing  Mr.  Blackall,  of  Boston.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Blackall:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention,  I  certainly  thank  you  very  much  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion;  I  can  reply  to  it  no  further  than  to  say  I  appreciate  such 
a  commendation  coming  from  a  body  such  as  this.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  that  architects  are  insensible  of  compli¬ 
ments  paid  them  by  such  men  as  you.  We  prize  your  opin¬ 
ions.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  in  my  business  never  to  consider 
the  wishes  of  my  client  at  all.  I  feel  it  is  my  business  not  to 
give  him  what  he  thinks  he  wants,  but  to  give  him  what  he 
ought  to  have,  and  I  assure  you  I  feel  more  than  honored,  and  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  speak  to  you  at  all. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  ARCHITECTS. 
iBy  James  Biackall. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  stand  before  you  to¬ 
day.  Not  that  (I  am  in  any  wise  lacking  in  words  to  speak  to  you, 
but  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  say  the  right  word,  and  may  not  rightly 
represent  to  you  the  architect’s  side  of  the  subject  which  we  have 
in  common.  And  my  reluctance  is  the  more  because  in  a  certain 
sense  I  am  bound  to  address  you  as  representing  'the  profession  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  can  speak  neither  as  manufacturer,  deal¬ 
er  nor  builder,  and  only  as  an  architect,  therefore,  would  I  under¬ 
take  to  speak  to  you  at  all. 

There  is  certainly  one  point  in  which  the  brick  manufacturer  and 
the  architect  are  in  much  the  same  box.  The  great  and  glorious 


public,  which  uses  our  products,  be  it  of  the  head  or  of  the  hand, 
knows  very  little  about  us.  To  the  average  man  who  builds  him 
a  house,  even  if  it  be  a  mansion  of  multiple  stories  and  millions  in 
cost,  the  material  man  is  a  creature  far  remote,  reached  only  by 
urgent  telegrams  through  third  parties  and  usually  assumed  to  be 
behind  time  in  the  delivery  of  his  wares,  while  the  architect  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  creature  of  strange  ideas,  possessing  a  head  in  which 
steel  beams  and  fantastic  designs  sometimes  run  riot  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  owner’s  pocketbook,  so  that  you  and  I,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  designer,  both  at  times  suffer  from  the  ignorance 
which  the  business  world  has  of  us,  of  our  ways  ana  our  objects. 
In  that  respect,  we  can  clasp  hands  as  on  common  ground.  And  it 
is  our  mutual  aim  and  desire  to  overcome  that  ignorance  by  getting 
better  acquainted  with  the  world  that  pays  the  bills— our  bills, 
sometimes— by  presenting  us  in  our  best  light  to  our  hoped-for,  but 
only  too  oftentime  deferred,  clients.  But  in  many  ways  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  designer  are  not  only  far  apart  in  actual  distance, 
but  they  are  separated  by  a  gulf  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  most 
unnecessarily  wide.  It  was  not  always  thus.  The  time  was  once 
when  the  brain  which  conceived  and  the  hand  which  fashioned 
were  far  closer  together  than  the  exigencies  of  modern  business 
methods  now  permit,  when  the  brick  manufacturer  did  not  work 
through  his  office  force  to  the  jobbers,  and  through  them  to  the 
local  agent,  through  the  local  agent  to  the  sub-contractor,  the  sub¬ 
contractor  to  the  omnipotent  general  contractor,  and,  finally,  by 
a  devious  and  often  vague  course,  to  the  fountainhead  of  authority, 
the  lonesome  architect,  who  sits  in  his  private  office  and  tries  to 
evolve  from  the  concupiscence  of  his  own  mind  just  what  a  good 
brick  might,  could,  would  or  should  be.  Personally,  I  believe  this 
separation,  placing  you  at  one  extreme  and  my  colleagues  at  the 
other,  is  not  only  an  economic  mistake,  but  its  artistic  results 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired;  and,  if  I  can  comprehend  rightly 
your  motives  in  allowing  me  to  address  you,  you  would  ask  me  how 
this  estrangement  might  be  lessened,  what  is  the  best  way  to  bring 
the  architects  and  the  manufacturers  closer  together,  and  you 
would  know  from  my  standpoint  what  an  architect  would  consider 
your  best  way  of  presenting  your  wares  to  his  professional  brethren. 
This  is,  I  take  it,  not  an  altruistic  convention;  you  are  all  here  for 
what  you  can  get,  and  you  want  to  get  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  You  are  not  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  deserving  rich,  nor  to  heighten  the  joys  of  the  happy 
poor,  but  you  want  to  increase  the  sale  of  brichs,  first,  last,  and 
always. 

Now  let  us  consider,  first,  what  you  have  to  offer.  I  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  a  short  time  since,  to  be  placed  upon  the  witness  stand  in 
the  case  of  a  dispute  between  a  client  and  his  builder,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  used  brick  and  terra  cotta  neither  wisely  nor  too 
well,  with  a  result  that  certain  portions  of  the  building  collapsed, 
and  among  the  many  foolish  questions  with  which  the  inquisitive 
attorney  pestered  me,  the  first  was,  how  long  had  brick  been  used 
as  a  building  material.  I  naturally  replied  that,  though  I  could  not 
give  him  the  precise  number  of  years  nor  state  any  date  at  which 
burnt  clay  had  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  world’s  archi¬ 
tectural  history,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  burnt  clay,  in 
its  various  modifications,  was  the  oldest  of  all  building  materials; 
that  it  had  been  used  ever  since  building  was  in  its  infancy,  ages 
before  the  architect  had  made  his  appearance  as  a  specialized  prod¬ 
uct,  and  untold  aeons  before  the  master  builder  was  able  to  get 
in  his  little  work.  So  that,  gentlemen,  you  represent  the  oldest, 
most  time-honored  material  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance. 
I  have  seen  fragments  of  sun-dried  brick  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  whose  age  would  be  measured  by  thousands 
of  years;  and  I  have  seen  bits  of  terra  cotta  which  were  old  before 
the  days  of  Pericles.  No  other  one  material  has,  on  the  whole, 
held  it;s  own  so  successfully  and  surely,  and  no  other  material  has 
been  adapted  to  so  wide  a  diversity  of  uses,  from  both  the  artistic 
and  the  practical  standpoint,  as  your  own.  You  have,  therefore, 
’one  great  point  in  your  favor  in  advocating  the  use  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts,  you  do  not  need  to  say  it  is  a  new  thing;  you  can  appeal  to 
the  conservative  classes  and  claim  recognition  for  a  good,  hard 
brick,  because  of  its  hoary  antiquity.  You  can  go  back  before  the 
Mayflower,  before  the  year  of  the  Roman  city  even,  and  point  to 
the  long  rank  of  splendid  structures  which  have  been  built  out  of 
this  humble  material.  But  with  all  its  glorious  past,  brickmaking 
as  an  industry  is  thoroughly  modernized  and  up  to  date.  You  do 
not  make  bricks  in  the  manner  of  the  old  Egyptians,  fortunately, 
for  our  twenty  and  thirty-story  buildings,  and,  if  any  one  feature 
is  noticeable  in  the  modern  trade  methods  of  exploiting  bricks  and 
terra  cotta,  it  is  the  careful  discrimination  which  is  made  in  the 
specialized  use  of  the  material  itself.  Your  best  manufacturers 
make  a  special  brick  for  a  special  purpose.  They  make  it  as  the 
terra  cotta  people  turn  out  their  products— in  such  a  way  that  it 
must  have  a  use  of  its  own;  it  must  be  used  in  a  way  which  would 
not  be  possible  with  a  less  pliable  medium;  and  it  is  because  you 
have  studied  so  carefully  to  evolve  the  best  forms,  the  best  shapes, 
the  best  colors,  that  you  have  been  able  to  thus  specialize  the  use 
of  brick;  and,  while  its  employment  is  restricted  in  some  senses,  its 
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use  has  been  vastly  increased  in  efficiency  no  less  than  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  with  all  this  specializing  ’there  has  come  to  you  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  problems  which  never  troubled  the  mind  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  brickmakers.  In  the  old  days  a  brick  was  always  a  brick 
and  nothing  but  a  brick.  We  like  to  think  of  it  in  those  times  as 
being  always  good,  though  we  know  it  was  not;  but  we  do  know 
that  the  old  makers  were  very  little  troubled  about  their  shapes  or 
color,  most  important  considerations  of  brick  manufacture  to-day. 
Furthermore,  in  the  old  days  the  makers  took  the  clay  which  the 
good  Lord  gave  them;  the  Bible  intimates  they  mixed  it  with 
straw,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  any  attempt  at  the  care¬ 
ful  mixing  and  assorting  of  earths,  salts  and  silicates,  which  are 
now  so  important  a  part  of  the  brickmaker’s  calling.  You  draw 
your  materials  from  all  over  the  land;  bring  them  together,  grind 
them  up  with  mathematic  accuracy,  cast  them  in  the  molds  of 
most  carefully  prescribed  forms,  and  you  turn  out  a  product  which 
in  its  way  is  the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  seen;  and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  mixed  your  clays,  having  won  for  yourselves  the  mastery  over 
the  crude  products  by  which  you  can  produce  almost  any  desired 
results,  you  perhaps  feel  that  you  are  met  with  a  discourager  in 
the  shape  of  the  artistic  architects.  You  will  find  one  charming 
architect,  who  hails  from  Philadelphia,  ready  to  declare  that  he 
wants  nothing  but  a  crude,  rough,  misshapen  mass  of  clay,  burnt 
to  the  color  of  a  cinder.  He  takes  that,  and  under  his  deft  fancy 
it  grows  to  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  building;  it  rorms  a  part  of  a 
noble  hall  of  natural  history.  Another  architect,  perhaps  in  New 
York,  demands  that  his  bricks  shall  be  not  only  absolutely  of  an 
even  size,  but  of  an  even  color  as  well,  varying  not  by  a  shade,  or 
a  hair’s  breadth  from  each  other;  and  to  that  product  he  adds  the 
indescribable  factor  of  symmetry  in  proportion  and  mass,  and  he 
will  evolve  a  noble  hospital  or  a  great  public  school,  which  is  ar 
artistic  triumph.  Another,  from  Boston  this  time,  perhaps,  will 
come  to  you  and  insist  upon  a  brick  which  shall  be  of  mottled  sur¬ 
face,  which  shall  not  turn  green,  but  shall  yet  vary  in  color  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  give  that  indescribable  quality  which  he  calls  texture, 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  architect  does  not  know  his  own  mind,  or  rea¬ 
son  that  because  one  wants  one  thing,  another  another,  and  the 
rest  are  all  at  sea,  therefore,  the  art  of  using  bricks  in  architecture 
is  not  an  art  at  all,  but  the  result  of  a  whim  or  a  fugitive  fancy. 
If  I  can  bring  you  no  other  message  to-day,  as  an  architect  I 
would  wish  it  might  be  to  successfully  combat  this  idea  in  your 
minds,  and  to  give  you  sufficient  cause  to  think  that  there  may  be 
something  in  the  use  of  brick,  which  both  you  as  the  manufacturer 
and  we  as  the  architects  are  constantly  striving  to  bring  out,  a 
quality  which  will  make  the  product  all  that  we  wish  It  to  be,  and 
will  give  it  the  place  in  architectural  work  that  we  know  it  can 
occupy  with  credit.  Art  is  so  many-sided  a  creation,  and  there  are 
so  many  and  so  varied  manifestations  thereof,  that  if  all  of  the 
manufacturers’  minds  could  be  cast  in  one  mold,  if  all  our  build¬ 
ings  were  either  Harvard  brick,  Peerless  brick  or  Tiffany  brick, 
or  if  the  real  decision  as  to  shape,  color,  or  surface  rested  wholly 
with  you  or  with  us,  I  doubt  if  the  results  would  be  satisfying. 
We  all  need  differences  of  opinion.  You  are  better  for  finding  that 
the  architects  do  not  necessarily  fake  anything  you  give  them, 
though  I  know  full  well  from  personal  experience  that  you  strive 
most  earnestly  to  gratify  what  may  seem  like  our  artistic  whims. 
In  fact,  I  almost  think  you  try  too  hard,  and  you  make  it  too  easy 
for  us  to  be  odd  in  our  architecture,  to  be  different  from  our 
neighbors,  or  to  obtain  special  effects.  But  be  that  as  it  may— and 
there  certainly  is  room  for  honest  doubt — you  are  of  all  men  the 
gainers  by  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best 
form  of  brick.  Think,  for  a  moment,  how  the  possibilities  of  brick 
manufacture  have  increased  even  within  the  last  decade.  See  how 
not  merely  the  quantity  of  brick  has  enormously  increased,  but 
the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  as  well.  You  will  find  a  dozen 
good,  well  designed  brick  buildings  in  a  large  city  now,  where  two 
generations  ago  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  one,  and  this,  in» 
my  judgment,  is  due  very  largely  to  three  causes:  First,  of  course, 
the  possibilities  which  are  opened  up  by  the  use  of  steel  construc¬ 
tion;  second,  to  the  higher  education  of  the  architects,  which  has 
made  them  more  exacting,  if  you  like,  and  has  certainly  made 
them  more  painstaking;  and,  third,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny 
it  may  not  be  the  largest  factor,  the  readiness  with  which  you 
manufacturers  have  met  the  public  demand,  have  increased  your 
plants  and  your  possibilities,  and  have  given  both  public  and  archi¬ 
tect  what  he  wanted  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  more. 

.So  you  will  admit,  if  you  please,  that  your  material  is  all  right. 
Now,  how  can  you  best  get  it  before  us?  I  will  offer  only  a  few 
suggestions  from  my  standpoint  as  an  architect.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  see  anywhere  near  enough  of  you.  My  practice  in  the 
last  two  years  has  been  a  fairly  good  one,  and  in  that  period  I 
have  been  visited  in  my  office  once  by  a  representative  of  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  who  came  as  a  friend,  and  not  on 
business,  and  who  did  not  mention  bricks  all  the  time  he  was  with 
me.  Once  I  was  visited  by  the  representative  of  one  of  the  New 
York  companies,  who  came  to  see  me,  however,  not  about  bricks, 
but  about  terra  cotta.  A  third  time  a  local  brick  manufacturer 


actually  came  to  see  me  about  nothing  but  good,  clean  bricks;  and 
a  fourth  time  the  representative  of  the  Powhatan  Company  left  me 
a  sample  case  of  his  wares.  That  has  been  the  extent  or  my  personal 
contact  with  the  brickmakers  during  the  past  two  years,  and  yet 
I  flatter  myself  I  am  neither  forbidding  in  aspect  nor  so  easy  a 
prey  that  I  do  not  need  to  be  placated.  Simply  ’this:  I  find  that 
the  brick  business  is  not  thoroughly  canvassed  among  the  archi¬ 
tects.  A  business  so  large,  so  important,  which  means  so  much  for 
good  or  bad  in  the  resulting  buildings,  ought  to  be  more  directly 
represented  before  the  one  who  is  to  make  the  selection.  Now,  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  that  you  should  on  your  return  to  your  fac¬ 
tories  dispatch  a  large  case  of  manufactured  bricks  to  every  archi¬ 
tect  you  know,  or  that  you  should  immediately  hire  a  lot  of  clever 
and  persistent  canvassers  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  unsuspecting  archi¬ 
tect  when  he  proceeds  to  his  noonday  meal  and  pin  him  to  a  brick. 
I  do  not  mean  that  at  all. 

What  we  do  want,  and  do  need,  and  do  not  have,  is  some  way  of 
readily  and  quickly  determining  what  choice  there  is  in  the  makes 
of  brick;  whether  we  can  get  'them  quickly  or  have  to  wait  for 
months,  and,  in  the  case  of  special  designs,  to  what  extent  exist¬ 
ing  colors  and  forms  can  be  varied;  and  then,  beyond  that,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  you,  gentlemen,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  brick  industry:  namely,  to  more  thoroughly  spread  the 
gospel  of  good  brick  buildings.  The  best  way  to  incite  people  to 
use  more  bricks  is  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  bricks 
are  used  well.  If  you  want  a  man  to  use  your  product,  show  him, 
either  by  picture,  by  clipping,  by  personal  interview,  how  satisfac¬ 
torily  it  has  been  used.  Present  your  goods  before  him,  not  in  their 
least  attractive  light,  in  the  sha'pe  of  sample  bricks,  but  in  their 
most  enticing  aspect,  in  the  shape  of  photographs  of  executed 
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work,  and,  as  the  architects  you  most  care  to  reach,  are  very  busy 
men,  show  your  buildings  through  your  chosen  mediums.  And, 
above  all  things,  when  you  want  photographs  of  executed  work, 
get  an  artist  to  make  them.  Do  not  imagine  that  an  architect  or 
an  owner  will  be  interested  in  your  photographs  merely  because 
a  camera  has  shot  itself  off  against  a  brick  wall;  but  choose  a 
brick  wall,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  a  successful  building,  which 
is  coupled  with  an  attractive  design,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  well  built.  Present  that  with  a  few  facts  as  to  cost,  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market,  etc.,  and  you  will  not  lack  a  ready  listener. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  a  really  successful  brick  building 
appeals  to  an  artist  more  strongly  as  regards  material  than  if 
constructed  of  any  other  medium.  You  have  really  everything  in 
your  favor.  Now,  perhaps,  I  hear  some  of  you  say  you  haven’t 
time  to  spend  in  architects’  offices;  that  you  make  a  good  thing, 
and  it  is  the  architect’s  business  to  push  it  along;  that  he  is  the 
one  who  should  do  the  hustling,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  as  the 
clients’  representative  to'  seek  out  and  use  your  bricks,  which  he 
ought  to  know  are  absolutely  the  best  in  the  market,  and  if  he 
doesn’t  know  it,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  I  quite  agree 
with  you,  gentlemen;  architects  know  perhaps  even  less  of  the 
manufacturers  than  you  know  of  the  architects;  but,  in  the  words 
of  an  honored  ex-President  of  these  United  States,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory— a  condition  which  it  is  in 
your  power  to  considerably  change  by  a  more  interesting  present¬ 
ment  in  the  architects’  offices,  of  your  wares.  And  while  I  fully 
realize  that  by  no  means  all  of  your  bricks  depend  for  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  upon  the  approval  of  an  architect,  it  is  a  part  of  existing 
conditions  that  somehow,  for  better  or  for  worse,  most  of  the  best 
builders  are  controlled  by  that  autocrat.  One  trouble  is  you  have 
not  thoroughly  used  your  own  opportunities.  Furthermore,  while  I 
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would  not  say,  neglect  the  master  builder,  because,  after  all,  he 
is  the  one  who  gives  you  the  job,  you  need,  in  my  judgment,  far 
more  to  cultivate  the  appreciation  of  the  architect,  to  make  him 
feel  that  you  are  working  for  him  and  not  for  the  master  builder, 
that  you  are  sympathizing  with  his  artistic  ideas,  even  though 
they  may  be  vague,  and  may  often  seem  to  you  incoherent.  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  the  more  closely  you  come  in  personal  contact  with 
the  architect,  the  more  you  will  appreciate  how  much  we  strive 
to  get  the  best  possible  good  out  of  your  material;  and  how  in  our 
hands,  in  theory,  at  least— and  I  am  happy  to  say,  aiso,  even  in 
practice,  at  times— this  paralelopipedon  of  burnt  clay,  in  a  sense 
the  humblest  of  building  m-aterials,  lends  itself  to  some  of  the  most 
successful  results.  And,  then,  one  .more  thought — in  going  to  an 
architect,  never  allege  as  a  reason  for  the  use  of  your  product  that 
ii  is  cheap.  That  does  not  cut  any  ice  with  the  architect.  He  does 
not  pay  the  bills,  and  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  architect,  he  cares 
very  little  what  the  building  costs  compared  with  his  care  for  the 
proper  results.  'In  my  judgment,  the  manufacture  of  brick  has 
suffered  more  from  competition  in  price  than  from  any  other 
one  cause.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  none  of  you  here  make  any¬ 
thing  but  thoroughly  good,  first-class  bricks;  but  I  would  urge  you 
by  all  means  never  to  consider  the  cost.  'Make  your  product  of  the 
very  highest  quality  in  every  respect,  present  it  in  the  most  taking 
manner,  and  you  need  not  fear  competition. 

There  is  a  thought  comes  to  me,  since  we  are  talking  about  cost, 
which  I  know  is  too  delightfully  impractical  to  be  any  more  than 
a  wish,  and  yet  which  I  would  that  it  might  at  least  take  some 
form  as  a  recognition  of  the  kind  of  success  which  we  both  would 
prize.  The  insurance  companies  make  it  worth  while  to  build  well 
and  thoroughly.  In  proportion  as  the  construction  of  a  building 
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approaches  certain  standards  of  excellence  do  they  reduce  the  cost 
of  insurance.  Why  can  there  not  be  some  such  premium  placed  by 
you  gentlemen  upon  excellence  in  the  finer  qualities  of  design  which 
go  to  make  a  building  more  than  a  mere  construction,  which  make 
it  successful  architecture?  I  know  nothing  of  the  intricacies  of 
trade  discounts  or  rebates  to  favored  customers,  but  why  should 
you  not  quote  a  better  price  for  your  bricks  to  go  in  a  building 
which  you  can  take  a  pride  in  than  if  they  are  to  build  up  any  old 
thing?  Don’t  you  think  it  might  help  to  give  us  better  brick 
buildings  and  more  of  them?  iBut  I  have  already  told  you  this 
was  an  impractical  fancy.  I  know  it  could  no't  be,  if  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  who  shall  say  whether  a  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  good  or  bad  in  its  architectural  effect,  and  yet  I  must 
continue  to  wish  that  in  some  way  a  recognition  from  you  might 
go  to  the  successful  designer. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  admit  that  the  bricks  you  offer  us  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  respect,  and  that  if  good  brick  buildings  do  not  mul¬ 
tiply,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  architects  rather  than  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  I  have  told  one  of  my  kind  friends  among  your  number 
that  I  hadn’t  one  word  to  say  regarding  uniform  sizes  or  any  such 
practical  matters,  for  you  can  and  doubtless  have  settled  all  such 
far  better  than  could  the  architects.  But  I  shall  ask  you,  in  clos¬ 
ing,  to  consider  more  often  in  your  business  the  artistic  possibili¬ 
ties  of  your  wares,  and,  above  all,  do  not  think  that  we  have  ut¬ 
tered  the  last  word  on  brickmaking  or  the  application  of  bricks  to 
architecture.  This  country  is  by  degrees  passing  out  of  its  wooden 
period.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  day  will  ever  come  when  our 
National  Capitol  or  our  important  civic  buildings  will  be  built  of 
brick;  but,  as  far  as  relates  to  artistic  compositions,  in  all  private 
work,  in  commercial  work  almost  entirely,  and  in  the  vast  quanti¬ 


ties  of  libraries,  small  town  halls,  court  houses,  school  houses, 
clubs,  which  are  springing  up  so  rapidly  all  over  this  land,  we  look 
to  see  brick  almost  entirely  supersede  every  other  material.  It  is 
right  and  fitting  that  it  should,  and  you,  gentlemen,  have  prepared 
the  way  for  development;  and  with  the  architect  and  the  brick- 
maker  working  hand  in  hand,  not  attempting  a  uniform  product, 
not  attempting  to  bend  all  minds  or  all  desires  to  one  mold,  not 
working  through  samples,  but  dealing  from  the  yard  straight  to 
the  building,  and  showing  the  building  by  the  best  of  photographs, 
your  business  will  be  our  business,  your  growth  ours,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  your  industry  will  wrapped  up  with  the  best  development 
of  our  art.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  want  to  make  a  motion  that  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Blackall  for  the  able  paper  he  has 
read. 

Motion  seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

President  Hunt:  I  think  the  National  Association  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  this 
excellent  paper,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  believe  the  Association  can  do  nothing  better  than  to 
take  this  as  a  beginning  of  the  keeping  in  touch  with  the  men 
who  can  do  so  much  for  us,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
any  gentleman  start  the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Mr,  Blair:  I  certainly  have  appreciated  that  paper  very 
highly,  and  I  feel  very  grateful  for  it,  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
feeling  that  came  over  me  while  the  paper  was  being  read  that 
there  was  a  little  tone  of  flattery  running  between  the  lines  all 
the  way  along.  I  do  not  think  the  eminent  gentleman  touched 
exactly  upon  the  points  I  had  staring  me  in  the  face  all  the  while 
he  was  reading  his  paper — I  refer  to  that  brick  wall  out  there. 
(Laughter.)  He  said  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  brick 
made.  He  had  his  back  to  it,  but  I  was  compelled  to  look  at  it 
all  the  way  through  the  paper.  I  see  in  that  wall  out  there 
brick  that  in  a  very  few  years  will  become  dull.  In  my  little 
experience  with  our  architects  I  find  that  they  have  trouble  to 
get  brick  of  certain  quality.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  architect  of  this  building  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
article  for  the  construction  of  that  wall  and  finally  he  had  to 
accept  and  take  just  what  he  could  find.  I  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  we  are  derelict  in  not  presenting  our  quality  of  brick  to 
the  architects  and  letting  them  know  just  the  kind  and  classes 
of  brick  we  make  suited  to  certain  purposes.  I  think  we  are 
backward  in  that,  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  many  of  us  are  in 
striving  to  get  a  better  quality.  I  believe,  if  the  gentlemen 
will  allow  me,  that  we  should  as  individuals  tak‘e  particular 
pains  not  only  to  allow  the  architects  of  this  country  to  know 
we  have  a  desire  in  our  minds  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  ar¬ 
chitect,  and  he  in  turn  to  satisfy  the  public,  but  that  we  should 
impress  upon  the  public,  through  him,  the  quality  and  stand¬ 
ard  of  manufacture  to  which  we  hope  to  attain  in  this  country. 
Many  of  us  are  making  a  brick  for  foundation  purposes  that  is 
as  impervious  to  water  as  glass.  The  common  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  can  supply  a  brick  by  proper  sorting  and  grading 
that  will  retain  its  natural  color  for  hundreds  of  years  almost, 
but  do  we  do  it?  Do  we  stir  ourselves  to  make  a  ware  that 
will  recommend  itself  for  more  extended  use?  (Applause.) 

President  Hunt:  We  would  like  to  have  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  Lovejoy. 

Ellis  Lovejoy,  Union  Furnace,  O.:  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  with  the  paper  read.  I  think  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  papers  ever  presented  to  us.  It  has  given 
us  a  great  many  ideas  to  think  about,  and  no  doubt  you  will  all 
take  up  these  questions,  and-the  architects  in  other  years  will 
have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Herbert:  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  be 
of  more  interest  and  more  helpful  to  the  Association  than 
what  this  gentleman  has  said.  I  know  something  about  it, 
for  I  am  a  builder  as  well  as  a  brickmaker.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  can  do  us  more  good  than  the  architect.  Mr.  Jones  wants 
to  build  a  house,  and  he  goes  to  an  architect,  and  what  that 
architect  tells  him  to  put  in  he  is  going  to  use,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  what  any  brickmaker  may  say  to  him.  That  has  been 
my  experience.  If  a  brickmaker  will  make  good  wares  and 
an  architect  recommend  them,  he  will  have  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  Skeele:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  this  paper.  Of 
course,  we  all  come  into  contact  with  the  profession  more  or 
less,  and  with  more  or  less  success.  I  think  we  may  profit  by 
the  suggestions  in  this  paper,  especially  in  the  quality  of  our 
ware. 

President  Hunt:  Mr.  Purington,  was  it  intended  at  this 
point  that  we  take  up  the  discussion  which  we  left  this  morn¬ 
ing  before  adjournment? 

Mr.  Purington:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Convention  to  pass  this  question,  as  the  hour  is  growing 
late  and  we  still  have  some  work  to  do.  (Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Captain  Crafts:  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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paving  brick  men.  In  the  city  of  New  Haven  there  has  been  a 
fight  between  the  asphalt  ring  and  the  paving  brick  men.  With¬ 
in  the  last  week  the  asphalt  company  has  been  routed  and 
paving  brick  will  be  put  down  in  the  city  of  New  Haven. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  is  the  last  of  the  formal  papers, 
and  we  will  now  take  up  questions  for  general  discussion.  The 
first  one  for  our  consideration  is  No.  20 — 

“What  Is  the  Most  Practical  Construction  of  Roof  for  a  Fire¬ 
proof  Tunnel  Dryer?” 

Mr.  Purington:  I  will  answer  that  very  briefly.  If  I  was 
manufacturing  fireproofing  material  or  could  get  it  cheaply,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  best  material.  Next 
to  that,  I  would  say  take  iron  rails  an  inch  and  a  quarter  and 
then  cover  over  with  brick.  That  makes  a  fireproof  roof,  and 
in  our  case  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  successful.  Cover 
with  brick  and  cover  that  with  a  dob  of  mud  and  a  little  tar 
over  it. 

Mr.  Chambers:  I  have  seen  this  roof  used  with  very  good 
results. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next.  No.  21 — 

“How  Large  a  Dryer  Can  Be  Efficiently  Supplied  by  One 
Blower,  the  Heat  being  Taken  from  Cooling  Kiln?” 

Mr.  Purington:  If  the  Convention  will  allowme,  I  will  an¬ 
swer  that  question,  too.  We  are  using  one  blower,  160-inch 
blower,  built  by  the  American  Blower  Company.  We  use  this 
for  two  16-tunnel  dryers,  and  it  is  working  satisfactorily.  This 
is  the  largest  use  to  which  I  have  ever  known  a  blower  to  be 
put,  and  it  is  certainly  large  enough. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  question  is  along  the  same 
line,  No.  22 — 

“What  Should  Be  the  Size  and  Speed  of  Blower  or  Exhaust 
to  Supply  a  Given  Size  Dryer  with  Heat  from  Cooling  Kiln?” 

Mr.  Purington:  That  is  a  practical  question  which  the  man 
furnishing  the  blower  should  answer,  with  a  guarantee'  that  it 
will  do  the  work.  We  put  our  blower  in  with  a  guarantee  that 
it  would  do  what  we  wanted  it  to. 

Mr.  Chambers:  If  Mr.  Purington  could  give  the  speed  at 
which  he  turns  his  fan  for  these  two  16-inch  tunnels,  that 
would  answer  this  question. 

Mr.  Purington:  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer  right 
now.  However,  I  want  to  say  that  any  practical  question  of 
this  kind  that  any  member  of  tihs  Association  has  any  idea 
that  I  know  anything  about,  addressed  to  me  at  my  office, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  Chicago,  will  immediately  get 
from  me  any  information  I  may  have  upon  the  subject. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  manufacturers  of  blowers  have  ta¬ 
bles  giving  the  capacities  of, their  fans  for  certain  purposes, 
and  they,  themselves,  are  authorities  on  these  subjects  and 
are  the  proper  ones  to  give  this  information.  This  brings  us 
to  Question  No.  23 — 

“Why  Not  Make  Steam  with  the  Waste  Heat  from  the  Burn¬ 
ing  Kiln?” 

Mr.  Purington:  I  think  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention, 
deduced  from  the  argument  made  this  morning,  was  that  they 
could  do  something  better. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  HEAT  IN  BRICK  FACTORIES. 
Submitted  bv  F.  E.  Frey. 

This  is  the  epoch  where  men’s  minds  are  given  to  the  utilization 
of  the  waste  forces  of  nature.  IWe  have  harnessed  the  falling 
waters  of  the  cataracts  and  converted  their  kinetic  energies  into 
electricity  for  driving  machinery  of  various  kinds.  Nearly  every 
week  patents  are  issued  for  machinery  to  use  the  ebb  and  tide,  or 
wave  power,  of  the  seas. 

The  moving  currents  of  the  air  and  many  other  forces  given  out 
by  the  sun  are  taken  hold  ,of  by  man  and  made  subject  to  his  will. 
We  could  enumerate  ad  libitum  on  this  subject,  but  what  interests 
us  most  as  brick  manufacturers  is:  What  forces  have  we  now 
going  to  waste  that,  with  proper  means,  could  be  saved  and  util¬ 
ized? 

We  have  several  times  written  articles  for  clay  journals  on  this 
subject,  and  have  shown  that  we  have  such  waste  in  the  form  of 
heat.  The  steam  blown  in  the  air  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  the 
engine  has  always  seemed  a  dire  waste  to  the  writer,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  conversation  for  years. 

This  advise,  in  some  measure,  to  use  large  steam  pipes  for 
brick  dryers,  has  been  carried  out  so  as  to  reduce  the  back  pressure 
on  the  engine  when  the  exhaust  steam  was  used.  However,  no 
one  would  use  pipes  large  enough  to  make  it  fully  economically 
practical. 

As  none  of  the  manufacturers  seemed  inclined  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  fully,  we  were  compelled  to  construct  such  a  dryer,  where 
the  back  pressure  is  reduced,  to  a  minimum. 

The  design  is  simply  to  make  the  sills  for  the  rail  tracks  hollow, 
with  an  abundance  of  radiating  surface,  and  connect  them  alter¬ 
nately  with  large  branches,  so  as  to  avoid  strain  from  expansion 
and  friction  inside.  This  made  a  very  simifie  and  economical  dryer 
for  using  exhaust  steam. 


The  Royal  Brick  Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  always  progressive 
and  in  'the  van  of  the  trade,  are  now  putting  one  of  these  dryers 
in  th'eir  works. 

However,  live  steam'  had  to  be  used  at  night,  when  the  engine 
was  not  running.  This  was  another  point,  we  concluded,  where 
waste  heat  should  be  used.  After  many  visits  to  steel  and  iron 
works,  where  ithe  waste  heat  of  the  furnace  is  used,  we  finally 
found  that  the  waste  heat  from  the  brick  kilns  could  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  main  point  was,  not  to  effect  the  draught, 
while  the  kilns  were  under  fire,  and  the  other,  to  separate  the  gases 
from  water  smoking.  This  we  finally  solved  so  that  we  can  furnish 
plants,  where  the  heat  from  burning  and  cooling  kilns  can  be  di¬ 
rected  through  a  special  form  of  steam  boilers,  ana  not  only  used 
to  dry  the  brick,  but  also  to  run  the  machinery  to  make  them.  As 
this  latter  has  not  been  fried,  we  can  only  rely  on  figures  of  heat 
units  and  observation. 

After  careful  study  and  investigations  of  this  very  important  sub¬ 
ject,  we  ask  an  unbiased  discussion  from  this  esteemed  body  of 
practical  men. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  the  first  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  afternoon  programme— 

“Should  Not  Repress  Machines  Be  Built  Stronger  than  Any 
Now  on  the  Market  and  Run  Slower,  the  Pressure  Being  Great¬ 
er  than  any  Now  Used,  and  Should  Not  the  Brick  Remain  Un¬ 
der  Pressure  a  Longer  Time,  in  Order  to  Insure  the  Most  Dense 
Paving  Brick?” 

President  Hunt:  Mr.  Sibley,  what  do  you  know  about  this 
question? 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  question  is  a 
little  too  dense  for  me.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Voelcker:  No  represses  should  be  built  at  all.  We 
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have  got  to  make  our  brick  so  good  they  don’t  have  to  be  re¬ 
pressed. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  have  known  of  soft  mud  brick,  and  plenty 
of  them,  where  they  were  burned  hard  (vitrified),  that  would 
not  absorb  any  appreciable  amount  of  water.  I  have  put  them 
in  the  oven  and  got  them  hot  and  then  put  them  in  water  and 
left  them  there  for  several  days,  and  taken  them  out  and 
weighed  them,  and  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
weight.  Thy  were  absolutely  waterproof. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Chambers  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  this  question.  He  is  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  we  have  in  the  profession.  If  a  repress  is  run 
rapidly  and  your  plungers  are  not  in  first-class  order,  and  it 
runs  rapidly,  you  create  a  vacuum,  and  I  think  some  of  our 
machine  men  should  invent  a  machine  to  overcome  this.  I 
think  there  is  an  opportunity  here  for  Mr.  Chambers  to  make 
an  invention  that  will  be  a  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.:  I  have  spent  a  good  many  years 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  devising  brick  presses,  and  had 
some  little  experience.  Our  latest  effort  was  the  construction 
of  a  press  that  weighs  some  three  or  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  will  give  a  pressure  of  sixty  tons  to  the  brick,  or  about 
that;  we  can  give  any  pressure  that  is  possible  for  the  hardest 
steel  to  stand,  and  we  can  fulfill  all  of  the  conditions  that 
have  been  asked  for.  The  manner  of  getting  an  absolutely  uni¬ 
form  size  is  by  the  vent  or  opening  in  the  die  of  a  certain 
diameter  by  which  the  surplus  clay  is  squeezed  out,  at  the 
proper  stage  the  vent  is  closed,  and  then  you  have  practically 
a  dead  box,  after  that  an  additional  pressure  is  had,  thus  finish¬ 
ing  the  brick.  We  have  no  difficulty  with  the  vacuum. 

Mr.  Purington:  One  part  of  this  question  you  have  not  an- 
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swered,  and  that  is  should  the  brick  remain  under  pressure  a 
longer  time  to  insure  the  most  dense  paving  brick? 

Mr.  Chambers,  Jr.:  I  do  not  know  just  what  a  long  time  has 
reference  to,  that  is  relative.  We  leave  the  pressure  on  a  suf¬ 
ficient  time  for  the  escaping  of  all  air  near  the  surface  and  a 
sufficient  time  for  all  the  surplus  clay  to  escape;  after  that 
we  do  not  consider  any  pressure  necessary. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  believe  the  party  asking  this  question  is  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  if  the  press  is  run  slower  after  the 
plungers  part  that  it  will  make  better  brick.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  both  plungers  to  travel  slower  and  have  the  plungers 
fit  tightly?  If  the  boxes  are  in  perfect  order  you  can  not  part 
these  plungers  until  you  create  a  vacuum  and  when  you  create 
a  vacuum  I  believe  you  are  deteriorating  your  brick.  It  is 
either  run  your  presses  slower  or  bring  about  some  method  by 
which  you  can  part  your  top  plunger  from  the  clay  after  it  has 
risen  to  a  point  when  it  is  outside  the  box. 

Mr.  Chambers:  The  motions  of  the  plungers  are  relative. 
That  is,  you  may  move  both  plungers  and  keep  your  mold  box 
stationary  or  you  may  move  both  plungers  and  your  mold  box 
at  once.  We  have  adopted  this  plan  as  being  the  most  practi¬ 
cal.  While  we  move  the  upper  plunger  down  at  a  high  velocity 
we  are  moving  the  mold  box  down  at  about  one-half  the 
velocity.  At  the  finishing  of  the  brick  the  mold  box  moves 
very  slowly,  while  the  upper  plunger  is  moving  down,  say, 
twice  this  distance,  and  when  we  come  to  relieve  the  brick 
there  may  be  considered  no  motion,  leaving  the  brick  as 
originally  molded  on  the  lower  plunger. 

Mr.  Purington:  If  I  were  the  gentleman  who  asked  that 
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question  I  should  try  running  my  presses  slower  and  try  some 
experiments  for  myself. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  question,  No.  28,  reads — 

“Are  Continuous  Kilns  Suitable  for  Burning  Press  or  Front 
Brick?” 

Mr.  Purington.  I  would  like  to  have  that  question  answered 
“yes”  or -“no.” 

Mr.  Bray:  We  have  one  continuous  kiln  in  our  State,  and  it 
has  been  an  utter  failure  on  burning  pressed  brick,  and  the 
parties  who  had  it  built  have  had  to  build  another  kiln  in 
which  to  burn  their  pressed  brick. 

Secretary  Randall:  There  is  a  gentleman  present  who  is 
burning  in  a  continuous  kiln  and  turning  out  a  first-class  front 
brick.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  any  more  than  that  we  are  burning  pressed 
brick  in  both  continuous  and  down-draft  kilns  and  get  quite  as 
good  results  in  one  as  in  the  other,  and  we  will  continue  the 
use  of  it  with  all  sorts  of  colors.  I  believe  continuous  kilns 
are  used  very  successfully  with  high-grade  wares  in  Germany, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  successfully  used 
in  this  country. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  and  last  question  is  No.  29 — 

“What  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  in  Clay  Are  Essen¬ 
tial  for  the  Making  of  a  Good  Paving  Brick?” 

President  Hunt:  I  am  going  to  ask  Professor  Orton  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question. 

Prof.  Orton:  This  question  furnishes  the  Convention  enough 
to  wrangle  about  for  six  months  right  straight  ahead.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  so  many  items  entering  into  this  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  is  hard  to  give  an  answer.  I  should  say  the  chemi¬ 
cal  properties  required  are  that  the  constituents  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  vitrification  is  reasonably  easy,  and  that 


vitrification  will  take  place  over  quite  a  range  of  temperature. 
I  should  say  in  regard  to  the  physical  properties  that  too  great 
a  plasticity  is  not  desirable.  The  main  thing  is  the  ability  of 
the  clay  to  fuse  its  particles  together  and  still  retain  its  shape. 

It  is  an  essential  qualification.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  if 
this  vitrification  proceeds  too  rapidly  that  the  mixture  is  un¬ 
certain  and  hard  to  work.  These  facts  are  unquestionable.  I 
think  it  is  also  an  unquestionable  fact  that  if  the  clay  is  ex¬ 
tremely  plastic  the  maker  will  have  trouble  to  manufacture  a 
good,  strong  brick,  and  I  regard  the  clay  as  most  suitable  for 
paving  brick  in  which  the  plasticity  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  difficulty  of  lamination. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor  if  he  con¬ 
siders  alkalies  as  beneficial  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick? 

Prof.  Orton:  Alkalies  in  clays  and  shales  are  derived  from 
feldspathic  matter  or  from  mica.  Alkalies  derived  from  the 
former  are  extremely  beneficial  for  paving  brick  purposes,  be- 
causes  it  fuses  at  a  low  temperature  and  continues  to  fuse  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  it  is  therefore  a  gradual  process.  If 
derived  from  mica  that  mineral  does  not  fuse  rapidly. 

Mr.  Yates:  It  is  a  point  of  high  temperature;  you  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  fuse  brick  under  five  or  six  hundred  degrees,  if  you  are 
going  to  carry  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  heat  is  the  alkalies 
detrimental  or  not? 

Prof.  Orton:  I  do  not  like  to  talk  so  often.  Mr.  Yates  treats 
alkalies  as  though  it  were  a  free  substance  in  the  brick,  and 
such  is  not  the  case.  When  I  say  alkalies  is  present  feldspar, 
the  feldspar  is  a  complex  mineral  which  carries  alumina  and 
silica,  as  well  as  alkalies.  The  mineral  has  to  hold  first  in  a 
chemical  combination,  and,  secondly,  the  vitrification;  further, 
iron  gets  into  the  combination  at  a  point  long  before  feldspar 
has  exhausted  its  influence,  so  if  you  bring  your  brick  up  to  a 
point  where  the  iron  begins  to  be  available  as  a  flux,  you  are 
still  operating  at  a  temperature  below  that  necessary  for  the 
full  value  of  the  feldspar. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  the  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees.  We  only  have  one  report  to  hear — that  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  the  chairman,  Mr.  Bonner,  has  submitted  and  asked 
me  to  read. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association: 

Gentlemen— iWe,  the  undersigned,  your  'Committee  on  Resolutions 
for  the  Fifteenth  Annual  'Convention  of  this  Association,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

It  is  our  isad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  four  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  year  which  has  just  elapsed-^J.  W.  Carson,  D.  H. 
Haeger,  J.  P.  Norton  and  William  H.  Alsip. 

While  we  bow  in  submission  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  which  has 
removed  these,  our  brothers,  from  the  sphere  of  life  which  they  so 
dignified  and  adorned,  it  is  with  a  bitter  sense  of  our  personal  loss. 
We  know  (that  they  have  gained  the  rest  and  peace  which  ends  a 
well  spent  life,  but  our  sorrow  is  selfish  and  we  would  fain  have 
enjoyed  their  comradeship,  their  hearty  hand-clasp,  cordial  and  af¬ 
fectionate  co-operation  in  business  and  private  life  for  yet  a  little 
while. 

Mr.  Carson  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  years.  He  prepared  himself  for  our  Conventions  with  care 
and  forethought,  coming  ready  to  give  to  the  full  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge  gained  in  a  life  of  active  and  intelligent  labor  in  oui 
craft.  His  death,  by  sunstroke  on  the  field  of  his  lifework,  was 
peculiarly  sad. 

Mr.  Haeger,  though  not  a  ready  debater  or  given  to  frequent 
speech,  will  long  be  remembered  among  us  for  the  crisp,  keen  logic 
and  forceful  common  sense  of  his  occasional  utterances.  Many 
times  has  he  cleared  the  air  of  our  meetings  by  his  direct,  yet 
sweet-tempered  frankness.  He  always  stood  for  the  clean,  the 
sweet  and  the  pure  in  all  his  relations  of  life. 

Mr.  Norton,  though  a  regular  attendant  of  our  .Conventions,  was 
less  known  on  the  floor,  as  his  retiring  and  modest  nature  pre¬ 
vented  his  making  known  his  true  worth.  We  join  with  the  friends 
and  neighbors  who  knew  the  real  man  and  his  innate  worth  in 
recognizing  our  loss. 

Mr.  Alsip,  our  President  in  1894  and  1895,  and  an  influential  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Executive  Committee,  was  one  who  could  ill  be  spared 
from  our  midst.  Able,  well  trained,  man-of-affairs  that  he  was,  he 
brought  to  our  councils  that  keen  perception  and  insight  at  the 
formative  period  of  our  organization  to  which  its  successful  and 
honorable  career  has  since  been  due.  To  the  sorrowing  families 
and  friends  we  tender  our  sincerest  sympathy  and  condolence,  and 
unite  with  them  in  their  grief. 

We  commend  the  wisdom  of  our  Executive  Committee  and  our 
faithful  and  efficient  Secretary  in  the  selection  of  our  meeting  place 
with  accompaning  change  in  the  statues  of  our  organization. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  organization  we  met  at  a 
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place  selected  solely  with  reference  to  Its  fitness  for  our  purposes 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  invitations  of  brickmakers  of  rival  cities, 
each  contending  to  be  our  hosts.  We  feel  an  added  liberty,  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  in  this  arrangement,  and  believe  that  many 
centers  of  exceptional  interest  to  us  as  clayworkers  will  now  be 
open  to  us  as  convention  cities  which  could  never  have  entertained 
us  as  guests. 

We  indorse,  therefore,  the  policy  of  holding  our  own  associational 
dinner  or  banquet  free  from  expense  to  local  brickmakers,  and 
urge  that  their  duties  as  hosts  shall  not  be  allowed  to  become  the 
principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  meeting  point. 

We  especially  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  unusually  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  ladies  at  this  meeting.  The  'innovation  of  their  presence 
at  out  annual  dinner  is  one  which  chivalry  refuses  to  permit  us  to 
pass  by  unmentioned,  and  to  which  genuine  regard  and  pleasure 
compels  us  to  render  added  tribute.  We  hope  succeeding  years 
may  render  this  our  permanent  custom. 

iWe  recommend  a  vote  of  thanks,  with  assurances  of  our  cordial 
appreciation  be  given  to  the  /Chicago  delegation  for  the  novel  and 
successful  entertainment  which  they  provided  for  us  Thursday 
evening.  It  was  certainly  a  most  agreeable  relaxation  from  the 
steady  application  which  has  characterized  our  sessions. 

We  note  with  genuine  pleasure  and  regard  the  presence  of  that 
distinguished  veteran,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  brilliant  soldiers, 
General  Alexander  McDowell  McCook,  as  a  guest  at  our  business 
and  social  functions. 

We  hope  that  he  may  enjoy  for  many  years  the  comfort,  security 
and  happiness  which  is  his  due  after  ihis  years  of  arduous  duty, 
graver  responsibility  and  imminent  danger  in  his  country’s  service. 

We  thank  the  Rev.  Cornelius  G.  Bristol,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
his  interest  in  our  behalf  and  witty  address  by  wbien  he  has  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  our  social  meeting. 

We  hereby  commend  the  results  which  our  Committee  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Investigation  have  accomplished  during  the  year  past  through 
the  National  Brick  Makers’  Association  scholarship  in  the  Ohio 
State  University.  We  extend  to  that  institution,  and  especially  to 
its  department  of  clayworking  and  ceramics,  our  thanks  for  the 
unselfish  and  untiring  labor  which  they  are  devoting  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  problems  which  beset  our  work,  and  in  return 
pledge  our  continuing  interests  and  support,  in  furtherance  of 
which  we  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $250  for  the 
National  Brick  Makers’  Association  scholarship  in  the  Ohio  State 
University  for  the  school  year  1'901-’02,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
original  grant  of  1806. 

We  recommend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  hotel  management  and  to 
all  others  who  have  co-operated  to  make  the  success  of  this  delight¬ 
ful  and  profitable  session. 

CHAS.  BONNER,  Chicago,  Chairman; 

G.  B.  WILLIS,  Canton,  O. ; 

T.  L.  HERBERT,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 

S.  J.  MONROE,  Butte,  Mont.; 

E.  D.  EMERSON,  Boston,  Mass. ; 

J.  F.  LEWIS,  Addison,  Mich.; 

C.  H.  CARPENTER,  Wheeling,  W.  V. ; 

Committee. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  move  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Purington  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  We  have  with  us  at  this  Convention  a 
member — a  very  modest  gentleman — Mr.  Wm.  Conway,  who 
has  recently  been  honored  by  being  elected  President  of  the 
Builders’  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
a  few  words  from  him. 

Wr.  William  Conway:  I  did  not  intend  that  Mr.  Randall 
should  make  that  matter  so  public,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  do 
feel  honored  in  being  at  the  head  of  so  prominent  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  have  in  our  city  one  of  the  most  successful  builders’ 
exchanges  in  this  country.  We  now  own  our  own  building,  and 
have  an  excellent  exhibition  room,  and  have  everything  that 
goes  to  make  a  very  successful  exchange.  We  certainly  have, 
I  think,  about  as  much  good  fellowship  among  the  builders  of 
Philadelphia  as  anywhere  I  know  of.  I  only  wish  the  brick 
manufacturers  were  in  the  same  condition.  They  are  all  at 
odds,  and  how  long  they  will  last  I  do  not  know.  I  feel,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  there  is  a  great  future  before  the  builders  and  brick¬ 
makers.  They  have  only  been  recognized  in  their  proper  sta¬ 
tion  within  the  last  few  years.  It  may  be  years  and  years 
after  a  large  building  is  built  before  the  builder  or  brickmaker 
gets  any  credit  for  it,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will 
both  have  their  proper  recognition.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
(Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
the  reason  so  many  of  the  Philadelphia  brickmakers  are  not 
here  is  because  they  are  so  extremely  busy.  As  most  of  you 
gentlemen  know,  there  is  an  unusual  activity  in  the  building 
line,  and  it  is  this  unsual  activity  which  has  kept  so  many  of 
our  friends  from  coming  here.  Quite  a  party,  fifteen  or  more, 


of  the  Philadelphians  were  coming,  but  their  interests  were 
such  that  they  could  not  get  away.  I  got  a  telegram  from  one 
of  our  best  known  members,  Frank  McAvoy,  stating  that  much 
to  his  regret  business  exigencies  were  such  that  he  had  to  stay 
at  home.  This  same  state  of  affairs  prevails  all  over  the 
country.  I  know  nearly  half  a  hundred  men  who  had  made 
plans  to  come,  but  who  were  at  the  last  moment  compelled  to 
stay  at  home.  I  have  some  letters  and  telegrams  here  that  I 
know  you  will  be  interested  in.  A  telegram  from  one  who 
fully  expected  to  be  here,  but  was  suddenly  called  to  Mexico. 
I  wrote  him,  urging  that  he  come  here  and  go  to  Mexico  a 
week  later,  saying  that  he  would  prooably  get  down  to  Mexico, 
only  to  find  that  he  would  have  to  wait  idly  for  parties  at  that 
end  of  the  journey,  but  he  went  and  found  out  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  his  work  had  been  delayed  in  transit,  and 
telegraphs  me  as  follows: 

Monterey,  Mexico,  Feb.  4,  1901. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary: 

You  are  a  prophet.  I  am  a  fool.  Extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  Convention.  W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 

Now  I  will  read  some 

— Letters  From  Absent  Members. — 

FATHER  PIKE  SENDS  REGRETS. 

My  Companions  and  Comrades,  Randall,  Purington,  Gates,  Eudaly, 
and  the  rest,  too  numerous  to  mention: 

Just  let  me  say,  I  could  not  go.  I  am  not  sick  enough  with  that 
horrible  disease,  intermittent  la  grippe,  to  stay  at  home  and  not 
well  enough  to  go  to  Old  Point  Comfort.  My  doctor  says  I  go  at 
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Wm.  Conway,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

my  peril;  my  wife  is  on  the  side  of  the  doctor,  and  she  is  the  ruling 
figure  with  me  when  I  am  sick. 

I  felt  a  goneness  last  Saturday  at  1  p..  m.,  when  you  pulled  out 
from  Chicago,  and  I  was  not  there.  I  still  have  that  same  gone¬ 
ness  and  expect  to  have  it  all  week. 

I  know  you  will  all  have  a  delightful  time  down  there,  taking 
in  the  ozone  of  old  Ocean,  feeding  from  the  finny  tribe,  and  feast¬ 
ing  on  sea  food,  which  will  expand  your  brains  worse  than  a 
swelled  brick.  No  joking.  I  have  to  throw  in  this  to  keep  me  from 
having  the  blues.  Just  tell  those  dear  old  boys  that  I  wanted  to  go, 
but  they  would  not  let  me.  Ah,  “the  plans  of  mice  and  men,”  etc. 

Troubles  do  not  come  singly.  We  have  the  finest  sleighing  we 
have  had  in  ten  years,  and  my  mare  is  kicking  the  stable  down  to 
take  me  a-sleighing,  and  I  have  the  bells  and  robes,  etc.,  and  an¬ 
other  point,  allow  me  to  mention,  when  my  mare  and  I  are  out  we 
just  claim  the  right  of  way.,  No  snow  is  taken  in  our  nostrils  at 
the  front,  for  we  are  all  front  on  those  occasions.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  sit  by  the  window  pane  (pain)  and  see  the  others  go  by  and  hear 
the  jingle  of  the  bells. 

Friend  Randall,  send  in  my  bill  for  dues  next  time  you  send  in 
my  “ad.”  bill,  for  I  want  -to  be  kept  on  the  roll  of  honor,  even  if 
not  present. 

Now,  my  dear  companions  all,  I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  grand, 
good,  glorious  time,  which  I  know  you  will,  and  a  safe  return  to 
your  respective  homes  is  the  sincere  wish  of  yours  very  truly,  but 
somewhat  afflicted,  E.  M.  PIKE. 

Chenoa,  Ill.,  Feb.  11,  1901. 

To  the  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  in  Fif¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  Assembled  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Ya. : 

Gentlemen — As  a  charter  member  and  an  ex-President  of  our 
beloved  Association,  I  considered  it  my  bounden  duty  to  write  and 
assure  you  that  my  absence  at  this  session  is  caused  by  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  I  had  no  control.  Mrs.  Ittner,  who  is  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  o.f  our  Association,  and  myself  had  been  making 
preparations  and  looking  forward  with  the  most  pleasurable  antici- 
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pations  pf  meeting  you  all  at  this  session,  but,  unfortunately  for 
us,  things  shaped  themselves  so  at  the  moment,  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  do  so. 

Hoping  that  your  deliberations  may  be  characterized  by  harmony 
and  be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  good  to  its  membership, 
and  in  loving  remembrance  of  our  associates  who  have  passed 
away  since  'our  last  meeting,  I  remain  yours  very  sincerely, 

ANTHONY  ITTNER. 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  11,  1901. 

Friend  Randall: 

Inclosed  please  find  postofhce  money  order  for  $3,  being  payment 
of  fees.  Lameness  prevents  my  attendance.  I  hope  that  the  breth¬ 
ren  will  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting.  Yours  truly, 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Feb.  12,  1901.  J.  W.  McMILLAN. 

Dear  Randall: 

Inclosed  you  will  find  check,  covering  dues  and  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker.  I  had  hoped  to  deliver  this  in  person,  but  owing 
to  press  of  business,  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  this  time.  We  are 
running  day  and  night  shifts  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  spring 
and  summer  trade.  We  were  unable  to  quote  prices  last  year  for 
many  millions  of  brick,  because  we  could  not  have  filled  the  orders 
had  same  been  awarded  us.  I  believe  this  would  be  the  case  with 
nearly  all  brickyards,  if  only  the  very  best  material  would  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  same,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  said 
in  the  Convention  at  Columbus,  O.,  that  if  there  were  greater  care 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  brickyards,  selecting  none  but  the 
best  materials  for  the  making  of  brick,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  all  brick  manufacturers,  as  well  as  machine  manufacturers. 
Brick  made  of  poor  materials  prove  a  very  serious  drawback  to 
the  trade,  and  it  should  be  discouraged  in  every  case.  I  assert 


T.  D.  Potter,  Springfield,  Mass. 


again,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  clayworking  machinery  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
many  failures  in  producing  good  brick.  If  none  but  the  best  were 
made  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  supply  the  market,  as  the 
demand  would  be  so  great.  Only  quite  recently  a  representative 
of  a, large  manufacturing  concern  spoke  of  a  certain  house,  manu 
facturing  at  the  present  time  clayworking  machinery  which  is  well 
known  to  all  brick  manufacturers,  as  being  responsible,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  than  any  other  house,  for  this  state  of  affairs.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  brick  manufacturers  to  boycott 
all  such  concerns,  or,  in  other  words,  have  no  business  relations 
with  them. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this  case  again 
before  the  Convention,  but  send  you  this  in  lieu,  to  be  read  under 
the  head  of  “For  the  Good  of  the  Order,”  believing  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  will  appreciate  it,  as  no  doubt  many  of  them  are  suffering  as 
a  result  of  it,  and  will  feel  like  resenting  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  I  take  it  that  this  is  the  object  in  part  of  the  organization 
of  our  craft. 

Trusting  you  will  have  an  enjoyable  time  and  regreting  that  I 
am  not  able  to  be  with  you,  I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Williamsport,  Pa.  D.  P.  GUISE. 


MILWAUKEE  WANTS  NEXT  CONVENTION. 

Mayor’s  Office,  Milwaukee,  Feb.  11,  1901. 
To  the  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
in  Convention,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. : 

Gentlemen— I  am  informed  that  you  are  holding  a  Convention  at 
Old  Point  'Comfort.  As  you  know,  Milwaukee  is  on  the  alert  to 
secure  as  many  national  conventions  for  this  city  as  possible,  and 


it  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  many  invitations  to  associations  of  all 
characters  to  come  here  for  their  annual  meetings.  I  take  par¬ 
ticular  pleasure  in  asking  the  brick  manufacturers  of-  the  country 
to  visit  Milwaukee,  inasmuch  as  the  brickmaking  industry  has 
done  as  much  as  any  one  industry  to  make  Milwaukee  famous  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Our  brick  is  superior,  and  our  brickmakers 
are  superior  men.  I  might  add  that  you  will  find  all  of  our  people 
ready  to  greet  you  with  outstretched  hands  and  willing  to  assist  in 
giving  you  a  warm  welcome. 

I  hope  you  will  decide  to  favor  Milwaukee  with  your  presence 
in  1902.  Yours  respectfully,  DAVID  S.  ROSE,  Mayor. 

Office  of  the  Citizens’  Business  League. 
To  the  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 

in  Convention,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Gentlemen^You  are  cordially  invited  to  hold  your  next  annual 
Convention  in  Milwaukee.  This  invitation  is  presented  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  that  such  a  gathering  would  be  for  the  mutual 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  both  your  Association  and  our  people 
here. 

Milwaukee  has  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  conven¬ 
tion  city,  and  by  reason  of  its  excellent  hotel  accommodations,  easy 
access  by  rail  and  water  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
cordiality  of  its  people  has  been  enabled  in  the  past  few  years  to 
entertain  to  their  great  satisfaction  a  large  number  of  represent¬ 
ative  national  associations. 

We  can  assure  you  that  you  would  receive  in  Milwaukee  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  stay  of  your  members  here 
would  be  long  remembered  by  them.  Yours  very  truly, 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  11,  1901.  R.  B.  WATROUS,  Secretary. 

President  Hunt:  Before  adjournment  I  want  to  say  just 
one  word  which  is  somewhat  of  a  personal  nature.  As  the 
meetings  have  progressed  and,  I  have  come  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  members  present  I  have  realized  more  fully 
the  great  mark  of  distinction  conferred  upon  me  by  my  elec¬ 
tion  as  President  of  this  Association.  Cleveland  is  midway 
between  the  Bast  and  the  West,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad,  in¬ 
deed,  to  greet  any  member  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  as  a  personal  friend  at  my  home  at  any 
time  they  may  be  in  my  city.  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for 
the  honor. 

Upon  motion  of  T.  D.  Potter,  seconded  by  James  F. 
Lewis,  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


SIDE  TRIP  DAY. 

Saturday  was  set  down  on  the  programme  as  “Side  Trip 
Day,”  but  to  many  of  those  at  the  Convention  every  day  was 
“Side  Trip  Day.”  At  no  previous  N.  B.  M.  A.  meeting  has 
there  been  so  much  interest  taken  in  matters  and  things  not 
directly  connected  with  the  Convention.  Beginning  with 
guard  mount  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  morning,  a  ceremony 
that  charmed  the  old  and  young  alike,  there  was  not  a  dull 
moment  in  the  day,  but  every  hour  had  its  feature  of  special 
interest. 

When  Saturday  came  it  developed  that  a  majority  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  had  already  gone  to  the  shipyards,  the  Government 
School,  the  old  church,  Norfolk  and  all  the  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  Nevertheless,  a  trolley  party  was  organized  and  at  10 
o’clock  nearly  one  hundred  visitors  (boys  and  girls  for  the 
time  being)  were  crowded  into  a  trolley  car.  At  the  first 
switch  a  trailer  was  added,  which  relieved  the  pressure  some¬ 
what;  still  “standing  room  only”  was  the  order.  At  the  power 
house  a  third  car  was  coupled  on,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey 
was  made  with  more  comfort. 

Arriving  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  shipyard,  J.  W.  Davis, 
Newport  News’s  leading  brick  manufacturer,  was  found  wait¬ 
ing  to  pass  us  by  the,  guard.  He  kindly  escorted  the  party 
through  the  immense  plant,  explaining  the  various  features  of 
special  interest.  He  secured  the  privilege  of  going  aboard  the 
battleship  Illinois,  which  is  now  being  completed.  This,  of  it¬ 
self,  was  a  rare  treat.  A  glimpse  at  the  great  ocean  vessels 
being  built  (there  were  several  of  them  in  various  stages  of 
construction),  and  a  look  at  the  great  drydock,  now  almost 
completed,  the  immense  electrical  traveling  cranes,  the  forge 
and  machinery  departments,  where  thousands  of  men  and  boys 
were  at  work,  each  in  turn  were  gone  through,  looked  at  and 
asked  about,  each  department  developing  something  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest.  Some  of  the  party  tired  of  sightseeing  sooner 
than  others  so  the  party  broke  up  into  straggling  groups,  each 
returning  to  the  Chamberlin  at  odd  intervals,  each  little  party 
claiming  to  have  seen  something  that  the  others  missed,  but 
all  agreeing  that  the  trip  was  a  very  ^pleasant  and  instructive 
one. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION AL  DINNER. 


A  Delightful  Innovation  in  N.  B.  M.  A.  Entertainment. 

THE  SPACIOUS  and  beautiful  dining  room  of  the  Hotel 
Chamberlin  was  the  scene  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention. 
Promptly  at  the  appointed  time,  7:30  o’clock  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  the  guests  marched  into  the  banquet  hall,  which  presented 
a  very  attractive — shall  we  say,  appetizing  appearance? 

While  there  was  no  pretense  of  display  or  decoration,  the 
picture  was  a  most  pleasing  one,  full  of  color  and  animation. 
The  hum  of  voices  blended  pleasantly  with  orchestral  music, 
and  a  good  dinner  was  never  served  to  a  more  appreciative 
body.  Plates  were  laid  for  three  hundred,  and  the  following 
menu  was  handsomely  served: 

MENU. 

York  River  Oysters. 

Consomme  en  Tasse. 

Olives.  Salted  Almonds.  Celery. 

Boiled  Bass.  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Pommes  Parisienne. 

Sweet  Breads  en  Caise.  Luculus 
French  Peas. 

Punch  Chamberlain. 

Roast  Sauabs  au  Cresson. 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad. 

Ice  Cream. 

Fruit  Assorted  Cakes.  Coffee. 

At  the  close  of  this  most  enjoyable  repast  the  Chamberlin 
Quartette  rendered  in  splendid  style  the  stirring  song,  “The 
Blue  and  the  Gray.”  They  sang  as  only  negroes  can  sing,  their 
melody  was  perfect,  and  an  encore  was  demanded,  in  response 
to  which  they  sang  “My  Lady  Lou,”  and  later  in  the  evening 
rendered  other  songs  in  a  happy  manner. 

— The  Opening  Address. — 

Secretary  Randall:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  passing  down 
the  aisle  I  was  stopped  a  time  or  two  and  asked  whether 
smoking  would  be  allowed  and  whether  champagne  might  be 
indulged  in,  to  which  I  replied,  “According  to  your  own  pleas¬ 
ure.”  You  have  heard  in  this  Convention  this  afternoon  some 
remarks  as  to  the  cause  of  the  success  of  this  Association.  I 
believe  it  may  ibe  summed  up  very  largely  in  one  word,  toler¬ 
ance.  Our  membership  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  active, 
forceful  business  men,  self-willed,  it  may  be,  yet  tolerant  with 
one  another,  and  so,  with  our  fair  partners,  who  are  with  us 
for  the  first  time  on  this  sort  of  an  occasion.  You  will  find 
them  tolerant  to  a  fault  of  our  little  weaknesses. 

We  meet  to-night  under  unusual  conditions.  In  former  years 
we  have  had  banquets,  smokers,  pow-wows  and  collations,  but 
this  is  our  first  Associational  Dinner — a  family  reunion,  if 
you  please — for  our  annual  gatherings  have  come  to  take  on 
of  late  years  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  family  reunion.  I 
believe  that  the  innovation  is  going  to  prove  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  us  all. 

There  is  another  peculiar  condition  under  which  we  meet. 
We  are  here  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  patriotism  and  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  We  are  meeting  in  a  hotel  built  upon  govern¬ 
ment  land  and  near  the  largest  military  post  in  the  country. 
It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  we  should,  in  keeping  with  our  sur¬ 
roundings,  do  things  in  a  style  military.  We  have  one  with' 
us  who  said  this  afternoon  that  he  had  never  missed  a  single 
session  of  our  Conventions.  I  won’t  say  that  he  is  a  military 
genius,  but  I  can  say  truthfully  that  he  served  his  country  as 
a  soldier  faithfully  and  well.  So  I  nominate  as  Toatsmaster 
on  this  occasion  our  own  Col.  D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago,  and 
with  exceeding  pleasure  place  in  his  hand  this  beautiful  silver 
gavel  (placing  in  Mr.  Purington’s  hands  a  large  spoon.) 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

’Toastmaster  Purington:  If  I  had  known  of  the  beautiful 
speech  Mr.  Randall  was  going  to  make  and  how  completely  he 
would  cover  the  ground,  I  should  have  felt  disposed  to  decline 
this  honor  and  remain  a  listener.  More  than  that  if  I  had 
realized  what  it  meant  to  face  the  men  and  women  of  this 
Association  gathered  together  in  this  way  I  should  have  had 
some  fears  as  to  my  ability  to  fill  the  position  assigned  me 
acceptably. 

I  am  hardly  able  to  understand  why  Mr.  Randall  selected 
me  as  Toastmaster,  unless  by  such  selection  he  felt  fairly  sure 
of  keeping  my  talking  proclivities  within  bounds.  Thus  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  garrulous  old  veteran  seems  eminently  wise  and 
especially  so  at  this  historic  place.  This  meeting  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  almost  under  the  great  guns  of  this  Gibraltar  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  ought  certainly  be  an  inspiration  for  those  of  us  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  stormy  event  from  1861  to  1865.  It  seems  par¬ 


ticularly  appropriate  that  the  guest  of  honor  this  evening 
should  be  one  who  earned  his  stars  during  that  period,  and 
who  in  addition  to  belonging  to  a  family,  so  many  members  of 
which  performed  deeds  of  courage  'and  heroism,  and  indivi¬ 
dually  was  one  of  the  true  heroes  of  the  Civil  War.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  one  each  of  whose  three  names 
is  a  synonym  of  great  soldierly  ability,  General  Alexander 
McDowell  McCook.  (Applause.)  , 

General  Alexander  McDowell  McCook:  Mr.  Chairman,  La¬ 
dies  and  Gentlemen — Mr.  Purington  was  once  a  soldier,  and  he 
knows,  or  should  have  known,  perhaps  he  may  have  forgotten 
it,  that  soldiers  are  not  prepared  to  talk  upon  these  accidental 
occasions.  I  certainly  am  surprised  at  being  called  upon  to 
make  any  kind  of  remarks.  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  be 
present,  and  all  I  have  to  do  to-night  is  simply  to  thank  the 
management  for  the  courtesy  they  have  shown  me  in  giving 
me  this  opportunity  of  being  present  with  you  to-night. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  manufacture  of  brick.  I  have 
used  a  great  many  brick,  and  have  seen  a  great  many  brick, 
and  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  brick,  and  you  are  only  fol¬ 
lowing  the  precedents  and  the  actions  of  the  God  that  made 
you.  You  are  making  brick  out  of  the  same  kind  of  clay  that 
God  made  Adam  (applause),  and  as  long  as  you  are  working 
yourselves  over  and  you  are  making  brick  out  of  the  same 
material  that  you  are  made  of  yourselves,  I  think  you  should 
be  a  successful  institution.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  supply  of  raw  material  will  always  equal 
the  demand,  and  that  this  organization  should  be  prosperous. 

I  have  had  quite  a  little  to  do  in  the  construction  of  posts 
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on  the  frontier  with  bricks.  At  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  we  found 
a  lot  of  vitrified  brick,  and  some  of  the  people  came  to  me  and 
said  that  the  brick  were  not  worth  anything;  that  we  could 
not  bond  them  with  mortar,  and  could  not  build  walls,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  try.  I  had  some  mortar  made,  and  I  took 
seven  of  these  vitrified  bricks  and  I  put  down  first  a  brick 
and  then  a  layer  of  mortar,  and  then  another  brick,  and  some 
more  mortar,  and  then  some  more  brick,  until  we  had  a  pile 
of  seven  bricks,  and  I  let  them  stand  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  and  then  I  took  the  top  brick  in  my  hand  to  lift  it  up, 
and  all  seven  of  them  came  up  with  it  and  none  of  them  fell, 
and  I  turned  to  the  man  who  had  told  me  we  could  not  use 
vitrified  brick  and  I  said:  “How  is  that  for  a  brick  wall?”  He 
turned  away  and  said:  “I  think  I  must  change  my  mind  about 
that.”  In  all  this  business  and  in  the  construction  and  making 
of  brick  forts  there  is  an  advantage  in  using  brick  over  any 
other  material.  Where  you  commence  to  work  on  stone  you 
give  a  man  a  square  block  of  stone  to  work  on,  and  it  seems 
to  me  he  has  enough  to  keep  him  busy  for  a  whole  week.  You 
give  a  man  a  pile  of  brick  and  you  know  how  many  he  will 
lay  up  in  a  wall  for  an  honest  day’s  work,  provided  a  union 
has  not  got  hold  of  him,  and  will  say  that  he  shall  only  work 
so  many  hours  and  get  50  cents  an  hour. 

I  have  seen  a  marked  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  In  the  town  that  I  claim  as  my  home — Dayton,  0. — we 
have  a  beautiful  depot.  When  I  saw  the  plan  I  approved  of  it, 
and  when  I  found  what  it  was  to  be  constructed  of  I  approved 
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of  that,  and  I  saw  the  brick  brought  there;  they  were  from 
Muskingum  county,  Ohio.  I  also  saw  the  foundation  laid  and 
the  walls  put  up,  and  then  I  saw  another  thing  that  pleased 
me  very  much.  Instead  oT  putting  on  the  uniform  slate  roof, 
they  put  on  a  roof  of  beautiful  tile,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  you  ever  saw.  It  is  not  only  imposing,  but 
it  is  built  in  good  taste,  and  it  is  all  of  brick.  I  judge  from 
that,  because  that  is  the  latest  work  I  have  seen,  that  you 
have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  that  must  necessarily  be 
satisfactory  to  all  builders  and  contractors.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  again  for  your  politeness  in  receiving  me  this  evening. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  Association,  it  was  deemed  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  follow  the  example  of  that  larger  organization,  “the 
people  of  the  United  States,”  and  select  as  its  chief  officer  a 
resident  of  the  Buckeye  State.  The  success  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  from  its  start  is  evidence  that  in  such  selection  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  made  no  mistake.  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Ohio,  the  first  President  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — No 
matter  what  I  might  have  intended  to  say  or  whatever  you 
may  have  thought  I  ought  to  say,  this  beautiful  and  mag¬ 
nificent  introduction,  though  it  be  merited  ever  so  little,  drives 
us  all  to  one  conclusion,  namely,  we  must  discuss  progress, 
for  certainly  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
has  made  great  progress  since  its  first  beginning;  for  instance, 
in  the  election  of  Presidents — the  time  was  when  we  elected 
lawyers  for  Presidents;  now  we  elect  bright,  experienced 
brick  manufacturers  for  Presidents.  It  certainly  indicates 
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great  progress.  And  after  all,  is  not  the  brick  manufacturer 
a  man  of  progress?  Has  not  progress  characterized  the  brick 
and  clay  industry  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  country? 
Was  it  not  destined  by  God  Almighty  that  we  should  all  of  us 
be  men  and  women  of  progress?  Were  it  not  for  the  idea  of 
progress,  that  determination  to  not  fall  behind,  that  desire  to 
press  forward,  we  would  not  be  where  we  are  to-night.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  of  the  trades  or  lines  of  manufacture  in  this 
or  any  other  country  that  have  made  such  decided  steps  in 
progress  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  as  that  of  the  clay- 
workers.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trade  or  purchasers  of  manu¬ 
facturing  articles  that  have  progressed  so  much  in  these  United 
States  in  the  last  decade  as  we  of  the  common  brick  industry, 
and  I  include  in  that  the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick. 
Everything  indicates  this.  The  literature  we  now  have  is  no 
comparison  to  that  we  had  ten  years  ago.  In  no  other  lines  in 
this  or  any  other  country  has  the  literature  developed  as  has 
that  of  the  clayworking  industry.  What  had  we  in  literature 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago?  Comparatively  nothing.  We  have 
to-day  the  best  class  of  literature  to  be  found  anywhere  in  any 
trade.  Some  of  the  older  trades  will  dispute  this  possibly,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  true,  and  to-day  this  Convention  has  been 
making  literature,  and  literature  has  been  made  by  the 
Ceramic  Society  that  will  last  through  all  time.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  To-day  the  literature  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  members  of  this  Association  and  this  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  being  quoted  the  world  over.  We  are  fast 
becoming  thorough  in  all  lines  of  manufacturing.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  will  dispute  this  proposition.  As  to  the 
process  of  manufacturing  the  commoner  wares,  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  developed  wonderfully  in  this  country.  Our  machinery 
is  recognized  as  being  superior  the  world  over.  You  ask  any 
of  those  who  are  manufacturing  machinery  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  will  tell  you  they  had  a  profitable  trade,  not 
only  in  one  country,  but  in  almost  every  country.  Our  brick 


machines  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  they 
pretend  to  make  a  first-class  brick.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this, 
and  where  on  earth  would  you  go  to  find  so  many  competent 
superintendents  as  you  would  find  in  the  United  States?  The 
competent  superintendent  on  the  brickyard  is  very  easy  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  more  so  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  You  may  think  I  am  jesting,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  another  line  of  development  or  advancement 
by  this  Association  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention. 
While  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  trade  associations  in  the 
United  States,  I  do  not  know  of  another  that  in  any  of  their 
pow-wows,  or  banquets,  or  gatherings,  that  could  present  such 
a  magnificent  spectacle  as  we  can  present  here  to-night.  I  re¬ 
peat  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  industry  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  ever  presented  such  a  magnificent  spectacle  as 
we  present  here  this  evening.  I  am  not  jesting.  Many  of  us 
have  longed  for  the  time,  and  while  I  don’t  want  to  criticise 
anyone  here,  I  want  to  say  I  don’t  like  the  words  we  see  on 
the  badges  which  the  ladies  are  wearing  here  this  evening. 
The  idea  of  my  wife  being  a  “guest”  in  my  business.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  I  am,  my  wife  controls  two- 
thirds  of  the  business,  and  I  want  that  understood.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  I  guess  there  is  no  guest  about  it.  Our  wives  and 
daughters  are  as  much  interested  in  the  development  of  this 
magnificent  industry,  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  let  us  in  the 
next  Convention  abolish  the  word  “guest”  as  applied  to  the 
ladies,  and  make  them  at  least  equal  partners.  I  know  I  ought 
not  talk  longer.  There  are  a  number  of  nice  things — excellent 
speakers — to  follow,  and  I  have  been  warned  that  I  must  not 
run  off  on  a  tangent  and  speak  too  long,  but  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  one  fact,  that  we  stand  for  progress.  We  are 
demonstrating  that  every  year.  Progress  is  our  motto.  I 
thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  There  have  been  few  occasions  in 
my  life  that  I  have  enjoyed  more  than  this  one,  and  on  this 
particular  occasion  there  is  a  part  of  it  that  comes  to  me  with 
sweeter  enjoyment  than  all  others,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  one 
of  my  friends,  and  a  very  dear  friend,  too,  is  just  now  on  the 
tender  hooks  for  fear  his  name  will  be  spoken.  He  is  a  modest, 
bashful  man,  and  I  am  going  to  use  a  few  preliminaries,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  him  to  understand  that  his  time  is  approaching. 
Those  of  you  who  read  the  Official  Organ  of  this  Association, 
The  Clay-Worker,  have  no  doubt  been  entertained  by  the 
“Buttonhole  Talks,”  signed,  “Gates.”  I  have  been  more  than 
pleased  a  great  many  times  by  what  he  has  said.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  gave  to  the  world 
glimpses  of  the  Great  Beyond,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  the 
“Gates  Ajar,”  she  painted  beautiful  word  pictures  of  that  home 
to  which  we  all  hope  to  be  translated.  Had  she  delayed  the 
writing  of  the  book  until  to-night,  after  listening  to  the  next 
speaker,  the  title  of  the  work  would  have  been  unchanged, 
but  her  joy  of  living  in  an  earthly  paradise  would  have  been 
so  great  that  her  imagination  would  have  given  way  to  her 
descriptive  powers.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  W. 
D.  Gates,  of  Chicago.  (Applause.) 

William  D.  Gates:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men — Wasn’t  that  nice?  I  have  had  two  introductions,  two. 
Purington  and  I  do  these  things  right  along.  Sometimes  he 
gets  a  chance  to  do  it  up  nicely  and  at  rare  intervals  I  get  a 
chance  to  do  it  up  nicely,  but  I*do  not  know  when  I  will  get  a 
chance  to  do  it  as  nicely  as  he  has  this  evening.  Friend  Eu¬ 
daly  gave  me  a  sending  off,  but  it  jarred  me  a  little  because  he 
said  he  would  have  to  stop  talking  because  there  were  other 
nice  “things”  later  on  the  programme.  I  was  just  a  little  bit 
jarred. 

We  are  here  on  historic  ground.  I  cannot  get  away  from 
that  fact.  The  atmosphere  of  this  place  entrances  me.  The 
historic  ground  where  we  are  meeting,  and  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  is  filled  with  history.  I  am  very  omotional.  I  have 
wanted  to  go  out  here  and  picture  the  battles  on  the  water.  I 
have  started  to  go  out,  but  I  could  not  get  away.  I  was  afraid 
I  would  lose  an  opportunity  of  getting  on  the  programme. 
The  military  has  great  attractions  for  me.  I  could  never  be  a 
sol'dier.  I  realize  that.  I  was  too  young  and  tender  when  the 
first  war  came  and  too  old  and  decrepit  when  the  last  one 
came.  I  am  afraid  of  gore.  Now  it  is  a  funny  thing  that  a 
man  should  be  afraid  of  one  thing  and  not  be  afraid  when 
there  are  more.  I  am  not  afraid  of  gores,  but  I  am  afraid  of 
gore.  I  am  emotional.  I  dare  not  go  out  here,  but  had  better 
stay  on  the  programme  and  give  vent  to  my  emotions. 

Some  years  ago  I  took  a  ride  down  through  the  Southern 
woods,  about  which  I  am  always  talking  to  you.  I  had  gotten 
off  from  the  boat,  and  I  found  a  vehicle  creaking  in  every 
joint,  hitched  with  a  harness  tied  together  with  strings  to  an 
ancient  knock-kneed  horse,  and  in  the  vehicle  sat  a  man 
almost  as  ancient  looking  as  the  horse,  and  I  did  not  know 
whether  we  would  get  through  the  woods  without  the  wagon 
and  horse  both  falling  to  pieces.  We  drove  through  these 
woods,  driving  in  and  out  around  the  trees,  and  as  any  traveler 
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who  has  been  through  these  woods  knows,  that  if  a  tree  hap¬ 
pens  to  fall  across  the  road,  the  first  man  that  comes  along 
stops  his  horse  and  looks  to  see  which  is  the  nearest  way 
around  the  tree,  and  he  goes  around  that  way,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  road  is  changed,  and  then  a  little  farther  on  an¬ 
other  tree  may  fall,  and  they  wind  around  that  in  the  same 
way.  As  we  approached  the  river  we  came  to  an  embankment 
running  as  far  as  I  could  see  in  either  direction.  I  stopped  the 
horse  without  much  difficulty  and  said,  “What  is  this?”  and 
he  said  it  is  an  embankment,  an  old  fortification  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  left  here.  I  looked  at  it  from  the  seat  where  I  sat  and 
then  I  got  out  and  looked  at  these  fortifications  and  wept.  I 
could  not  weep  sitting  in  the  seat,  for  the  driver  objected — said 
he  didn’t  want  the  cushions  dampened.  I  stood  there  and  pict¬ 
ured  to  myself  the  battle  that  had  been  fought  there,  and  I 
could  see  blood  in  every  direction.  As  I  continued  to  weep,  I 
turned  and  said,  “Where  did  they  bury  all  those  poor  fellows?” 
And  he  said,  “Oh,  come  on  here,  there  was  not  a  gun  fired 
within  four  miles  of  here.”  I  was  simply  wasting  my  emo¬ 
tion.  (Laughter.) 

I  have  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  explaining  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  I  want  to  be  candid.  I  have  always  tried  to  be 
honest  and  fail',  and  I  am  going  to  end  the  matter,  and  have  a 
fair  and  square  understanding,  so  you  will  know  honestly  just 
where  I  stand.  I  have  told  you  part  of  the  truth,  but  not  all. 
Mrs.  Gates  had  planned  to  come  with  me  here.  We  have  talked 
it  over  for  the  whole  year,  and  I  have  encouraged  her  to  write 
to  all  her  friends,  the  ladies  gathered  here,  to  say  she  was 
coming,  and  that  they  should  come  and  meet  her  here.  I  got 
to  thinking  the  thing  over,  and  got  to  thinking  of  that  absorbing 
attraction  that  comes  to  a  woman  at  the  sight  of  brass  buttons 
and  uniforms,  and  I  said:  “Old  man,  you  are  pretty  emotional 
yourself,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  other  side  of  the  family 
is  just  as  emotional  as  you  are,  so  I  called  it  all  off,  and  sent 
Mrs.  Gates  down  South.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  During  the  years  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  with  brickmakers  I  have  known  lawyers  to  desert  their 
briefs  (possibly  their  briefs  deserted  them),  doctors  their  pa¬ 
tients,  college  professors  their  classes  and  the  giving  up  of 
almost  every  known  vocation  to  engage  in  clayworking,  but  I 
do  not  recall  that  any  member  of  this  Association  has  given 
up  the  saving  of  souls  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  work  in 
common  clay.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  clergy  that  they  con¬ 
sistently  stick  to  their  text.  That  all  classes  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  here,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bristol, 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bristol:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  my  brother  has  furnished  me  a 
text  whereby  I  may  talk  to  you.  In  my  freshman  year  at 
Yale  College  it  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  sopho¬ 
more  class  to  deliver  a  fence  to  the  freshmen,  and  at  the  time 
it  was  delivered  to  our  class  we  were  assembled  in  due  and 
ancient  form,  facing  toward  the  east,  and  the  sophomore 
orator  in  stentorian  tones  said:  “Boys  and  girls,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here,  and  as  I  look  over  this  assembly  of  girls  and  boys 
of  the  freshman  class,  and  note  your  Websterian  bodies  and 
clay  heads,  I  know  not  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
you.” 

Now,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  to  be  called  a  clay  head,  so  early  in 
one’s  professional  career  is  a  very  dampening  thing  to  the 
ardor,  and  I  determined  then  that  if  ever  the  ministry  failed 
I  would  seek  anything  except  that  of  being  a  clay  pigeon  to  be 
shot  at  in  the  world.  (Laughter.)  If  I  were  to  deliver  a  ser¬ 
mon  here  to  you,  which  I  am  not  going  to  do — you  are  spared 
(laughter),  that  has  just  been  done  over  in  the  chapel — I 
should  choose  for  my  text  a  verse  back  in  Exodus,  which  reads 
something  like  this,  “And  Pharoah  demanded  that  his  task¬ 
master  should  compel  them  to  delve  and  make  brick  without 
straw,”  so  if  you  ever  ask  me  to  preach  a  sermon,  I  am  going 
to  preach  about  that  hard-hearted  old  taskmaster  Pharoah, 
and  drinks  without  straw — I  mean  bricks  without  straw. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  should  feel  from  your  response 
that  I  am  quite  at  home.  I  tell  you  it  takes  a  genial  layman 
to  respond  when  a  clergyman  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head. 
(Laughter.) 

I  suppose  there  are  no  other  Connecticut  men  here,  or  I 
should  hardly  feel  like  having  the  presumption  of  saying  a 
word  in  favor  of  that  State.  Wherever  you  go  throughout 
this  broad  country  you  can’t  get  away  from  the  Connecticut 
industry,  Connecticut  progress  and  New  England  advance¬ 
ment.  Every  time  your  wife  sews  on  that  button,  where  your 
suspenders  ought  to  hang,  she  uses  a  needle  which  doubtless 
came  from  Torrington,  Conn.  Every  time  you  hear  a  clock 
strike  in  some  far  distant  country,  you  perhaps  hear  a  clock 
that  was  built  in  the  town  where  Seth  Thomas  lived,  and  every 
time  “a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  it  may  be  on  a  machine 
made  at  Bridgeport,  and  a  year  ago,  when  the  walls  of  Pekin 


were  besieged,  and  those  brave  men  welcomed  the  approach  of 
the  American  army,  it  was  a  Gatling  gun’ made  in  Connecticut 
that  fired  the  salute  (applause)  that  released  those  men,  shut 
up  for  sixty  days.  Wherever  you  may  go  you  will  find  you 
cannot  get  away  from  Connecticut. 

This  afternoon  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  progress, 
and  this  Association  must  look  forward.  It  is  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  thing  to  look  back.  We  remember  Lot’s  wife  looked  back¬ 
wards,  and  she  became  a  column  of  salt,  or,  as  a  newspaper 
man  might  have  called  it,  a  good  column  article.  (Laughter.) 
Not  long  ago  a  clergyman  stopped  to  look  backward  out  of  a 
street  car  and  fell  off  the  car,  and  the  conductor  went  back 
and  swore  at  the  man,  and  so  this  clergyman  was  responsible 
for  that  conductor  falling  from  grace,  so  it  is  dangerous  to 
look  backward.  (Applause.)  In  the  industrial  progress  of 
this  country  men  have  never  looked  backward.  They  have 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  Golden  Gate,  and  pressed  on¬ 
ward  and  onward.  Believe  me,  there  has  been  no  uncertainty, 
there  has  been  no  substitute  for  American  industry.  Some 
time  ago  Dr.  Talmage  was  going  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
Dove  of  Peace  in  his  tabernacle,  and  he  arranged  with  his 
sexton  to  let  down  a  white  dove,  just  at  the  right  time.  He 
proceeded  with  his  sermon,  and  at  the  end  he  said,  “May  the 
do,ve  of  peace  descend  on  you  all,  and  bring  God’s  benediction 
and  blessing  on  you  and  yours,”  and  he  looked  up  and  no  dove 
was  to  be  seen,  and  he  gathered  himself  together,  and,  closing 
his  eyes  and  raising  his  hands,  he  said:  “And  I  repeat  it,  my 
brethren,  may  the  dove  of  peace  descend  on  you  and  may 
God’s  blessing  fill  you  with  His  benediction.”  Again  he  looked 


up  and  still  there  was  no  dove,  and  so  he  repeated  it  a  third 
time,  and  just  then  a  voice  called  down:  “Father,  the  cat  ate 
the  dove.  Shall  I  throw  down  the  cat?”  (Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.)  There  is  no  substitute,  I  say,  for  American  industry 
wherever  you  go  to-day.  American  manufacturers  are  re¬ 
spected  the  world  over.  It  has  been  my  privilege  in  the  city 
of  Hartford  to  come  in  contact  with  them,  having  in  my  con¬ 
gregation,  if  I  may  be  personal,  two  of  the  greatest  experts  in 
the  manufacturing  line  in  the  country,  so  I  have  some  little 
knowledge  of  business  men,  and  I  know  what  business  men 
can  do  in  a  community.  I  know  what  they  can  be  to  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  I  think  the  real  struggle  of  heroism  has  been 
endured  by  business  men,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  a  body  of  business  men.  I  hope  that  from 
to-day  on  nothing  but  blessings  and  prosperity  will  attend 
this  organization  of  brick  manufacturers.  (Loud  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  We  have  with  us  to-night,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
influential  and  most  dearly  beloved  members.  He  was,  during 
the  late  unpleasantness,  an  officer  of  the  navy  and  afterward 
gave  that  up  and  engaged  in  the  honorable  profession  of  brick¬ 
making.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice 
many  years  longer,  and  we  would  all  be  glad  to  have  a  few 
words  from  Captain  Crafts,  of  North  Haven,  Conn.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Captain  Crafts:  If  I  should  ever  come  back  and  haunt  any¬ 
body,  I  certainly  should  go  after  my  friend  Purington.  The 
idea  of  calling  me  up  without  any  preparation  whatever  to 
address  such  an  assemblage  as  this.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say.  Every  spot  of  this  ground  and  all  the  waters  about  here 
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are  covered  with  many  memories  for  me.  It  is  thirty-six  years 
since  I  was  here  before.  I  was  here  at  the  time  Mrs.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis’s  poor  old  mother  was  captured.  The  only  wound 
that  I  received  during  the  war  was  received  not  very  far  from 
here,  and  these  things  will  stay  with  me  as  long  as  memory 
lasts,  but  I  will  always  be  thankful  that  I  had  my  little  part 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  Some  years  since  the  members  of 
this  Association  were  given  an  excursion  from  Indianapolis, 
and  the  then  President  of  the  Association,  during  a  luncheon 
upon  the  train,  called  the  attention  of  our  members  to  a  label 
on  a  tin  can,  the  contents  of  which  had  disappeared.  It  read: 
“Genuine  Boston  Baked  Beans,  put  up  expressly  for  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  by  Van  Camp  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis.”  Commenting  on 
this  humorously,  our  Hoosier  President  said  it  was  simply  a 
condition  precedent  to  greater  and  more  radical  changes  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  East  and  West.  Among  other  pro¬ 
ductions,  he  stated  that  in  his  judgment  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  eloquence  of  Webster,  Everett  and  Phillips 
would  seem  a  pigmy,  when  compared  with  the  possibilities  of 
orators  from  the  Hoosier  State.  That  he  may  be  able  to  make 
true  his  prophecies,  I  introduce  to  you  the  largest  orator  of 
that  State,  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Adams,  of  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen— My  friend,  Randall,  requested  me  to  give  a 
few  impressions  and  incidents  of  a  short  trip  abroad,  which  1 
was  privileged  to  enjoy  a  few  months  ago.  In  this  same  con¬ 
nection  I  am  reminded  by  Mrs.  Adams  of  a  possible  recurrence 
of  an  incident  which  took  place  at  a  meeting  in  an  adjoining 
county,  which  I  wras  addressing  in  September  last,  taking  as 
my  text  an  utterance  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  When  an- 
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swering  a  question  put  to  him  at  a  meeting  held  in  a  western 
Missouri  city,  as  to  how  a  man  who  worked  for  a  living  should 
vote  in  the  election  then  pending,  he  answered  by  saying,  “Find 
out  how  your  employer  intends  to  vote  and  vote  the  other 
way.”  At  this  juncture  a  commotion  was  noticed  in  the  crowd 
to  the  left  of  the  stand,  where  a  man  was  seen  to  throw  up  his 
hands  and  roll  back  his  head,  falling  in  a  convulsion,  and  was 
carried  from  the  ground  in  a  fit.  A  dull,  heavy  feeling  came 
over  the  meeting,  and  the  speaker  felt  much  like  an  old  darky 
preacher,  who  had  permission  from  a  slave  owner  to  preach 
to  the  slaves  the  next  Sunday  providing  he  would  work  in  a 
word  about  stealing  chickens.  The  old  preacher  answered 
that  he  would  not  do  it,  as  any  reference  to  stealing  chickens 
would  throw  a  coldness  over  the  entire  congregation.  So  my 
meeting  was  overshadowed  with  a  coldness  and  a  dull,  heavy 
feeling.  I  hope,  in  advance,  that  no  one  in  this  assembly  will 
throw  up  his  hands  and  fall  in  a  faint. 

THE  VOYAGE. 

As  our  pilot  went  over  the  side  of  the  ship  he  was  picked  up  by 
his  boat.  The  great  ship  started  on  her  journey  of  twelve  days, 
due  east,  direct  to  the  Azores,  touching  at  Gibraltar,  thence 
through  that  great  inland  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  to  'Naples.  As 
we  intuitively  turned  our  eyes  toward  the  receding  shores  of  our 
native  land  we  became  impressed  with  the  sense  of  our  loneliness 
and  feeling  of  isolation,  while  our  hearts  were  imbued  with  that 
sentiment  which  is  lodged  in  the  breasts  of  every  human  being, 
whether  he  be  civilized  or  savage.  A  deep-seated  love  for  that  spot 


called  home  and  native  land,  and  when  the  last  dim  streak  of  the 
Jersey  coast  merged  with  the  sky  line  we  turned  from  our  reverie 
to  get  the  lay  of  the  ship  and  to  adjust  ourselves  to  our  new  condi¬ 
tions.  I  was  delighted  on  going  to  my  stateroom  to  find  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  going  to  occupy  the  room  with  me  during  the  long 
trip  of  twenty  days  in  going  and  returning— a  Mr.  Benjamin,  who 
lives  near  our  friends  the  McAvoys,  and  knew  them  well.  Fate 
ordained  for  my  companion’s  peace  of  mind  and  my  personal  com¬ 
fort  that  my  partner  should  be  a  thin,  spare  man,  resembling  a 
lath,  while  I,  as  he  soon  found,  was  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a 
bale  of  hay.  Thus  between  us  we  made  a  happy  medium  and  fair 
average.  If  there  is  anything  mean,  selfish  and  unaccommodating- 
in  a  human  being  it  will  come  to  the  surface  and  be  fully  disclosed 
in  the  cramped  quarters  of  a  stateroom  during  an  ocean  voyage. 
1  can  assure  you,  however,  that  the  hardships  and  inconveniences 
we  are  generally  forced  to  undergo  in  our  crowded  quarters  were 
entirely  relieved  by  the  genial,  courteous  and  self-sacrificing  spirit 
of  my  fellow-voyager,  who  accompanied  by  an  interesting  niece 
and  a  charming  daughter,  were  taking  the  same  ship  we  had 
marked  out.  After  being  out  forty-eight  hours  my  troubles  soon 
became  manifest.  Living  in  an  island  city,  and  being  a  full- 
iiedged  land  lubber,  familiar  only  with  the  rippling  waters  of  such 
classic  streams  as  Pogue’s  run  and  Fall  creek,  my  stomach,  which 
had  stood  by  me  as  my  best  friend  for  over  a  half  century,  refused 
to  hold  its  own.  As  our  good  snip,  tne  •‘rtoiiing  Biay,"  dipped  her 
Dow  in  the  billows  of  old  ocean,  and  rocked  us  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep,  I  found  1  was  up  against  tne  real  thing.  It  is  well  enough 
to  moralize  and  offer  advice  to  one  wno'  is  passing  tnrough  tne 
ordeal  of  seasickness.  n.very  good  soul  offers  ins  or  ner  assistance 
and  suggests  a  remedy. 

Then  the  next  morning,  as  I  lay  in  my  berth,  I  heard  the  cornet 
solo  of  the  leader  of  the  Dand  calling  the  passengers  to  their  meals, 
and  I  told  my  roommate  the  first  time  1  heard  that  bugle  call  it 
was  a  dulcet  strain  to  my  ears,  but  at  that  time  it  sounded  like  a 
funeral  knell. 

But  m  tnis  world  our  trials  and  disjointed  conditions  have  their 
recompense.  One  feels,  after  a  recovery  from  an  attack  of  sea¬ 
sickness,  as  if  he  had  a  new  lease  of  life,  with  an  appetite  which 
warrants  him  in  feefing  able  to  eat  a  man  off  of  nis  horse.  I  was 
charmed  witn  a  day  through  the  Azores.  It  was  on  this  group  of 
islands  that  Columbus  made  his  last  stop  on  his  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery,  as  it  was  the  first  land  he  touched  on  his  return  to  Europe 
after  having  discovered  America. 

Our  stop  at  Gibraltar  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
points  of  interest  of  the  marvelous,  interesting,  natural  fortress. 
Without  doubt  it  comes  as  near  being  impregnable  as  any  in  the 
world,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  approacn  of  two  continents. 
At  a  glance  it  wotud  seem  impossible  for  the  combined  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world  to  capture  this  stronghold,  which  British  power 
had  taken  from  Spain  by  treachery  204  years  ago.  Yet  to  this  day 
the  Spaniards  entertain  a  fond  hope  that  it  will  some  day  come 
under  their  dominion.  In  their  official  documents  they  still  speak 
of  their  lost  fortress  as  our  beloved  province  Gibraltar,  temporarily 
under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  streets  and  quays  one  sees 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  observing  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet  with  his  cioak,  turban  and  emblem  of  crescent  simeter 
pinned  upon  his  breast.  I  took  him  for  a  noble  of  the  Mystic 
shrine,  and  gave  him  the  high  sign,  with  a  few  words  in  Arabic. 
He  must  have  taken  my  cue,  for  he  came  at  me  with  uplifted  arm 
and  an  ominous  scowl  upon  his  visage.  Doubtless  be  thought  I  was 
deriding  his  Mohammedan  faith,  giving  me  a  stout  push  on  my 
breast.  I  grabbed  his  shoulder  and  shouted  to  him  to  keep  his 
infidel  hands  off  of  my  bay  window,  whose  growth  was  fostered 
and  developed  under  republican  institutions  in  the  land  beyond  the 
sea,  or  I  would  give  him  a  jolt  that  would  make  a  mummy  out  of 
him.  Through  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  we  soon  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing,  and  later  became  fast  friends.  He  offered  as  a  peace 
offering  fruit,  wine  and  matches,  and  insisted  in  filling  an  my 
spare  pockets  with  his  friendly  gifts.  He  followed  me  to  the  wharf. 
There  I  tried  to  dodge  him  by  getting  behind  piles  of  baggage,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  stayed  with  me  like  a  brother,  and  finally  as  I 
stepped  on  the  ladder  which  was  to  take  us  to  the  ship,  there  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  dock,  making  his  salaams,  and  bowing 
and  scraping.  1  cried  out  to  our  interpreter  to  tell  him  to  come 
over  and  see  me  and  I  would  show  him  how  to  make  brick  out  of 
shale  without  straw. 

The  shallow  water  in  the  harbor  rendered  it  impossible  for 
steamers  of  deep  draught  to  land,  so  the  passengers  were  taken  to 
and  from  the  ship  in  a  lighter.  On  our  return  our  little  steamer 
was  heavily  loaded  and  stuck  in  the  mud.  We  floundered  around 
for  some  time,  when  the  Captain  came  out  to  where  I  was  sitting- 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  touching  me  on  the'  arm,  he  politely  re¬ 
quested  me  to  go  to  the  stern  of  the  lighter.  On  asking  his  reason 
for  changing  my  position,  he  answered  by  saying  he  wished  the 
heavy  bodies  to  go  'to  the  rear  in  order  to  lighten  the  bow.  Of 
course,  I  complied  with  his  request,  when,  with  the  aid  of  addi¬ 
tional  tugs,  we  began  to  move. 

Our  journey  of  two  days  in  the  Mediterranean  was,  indeed,  a 
revelation,  and  one  long  to  be  remembered.  For  several  hours 
we  passed  under  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Southern  Spain,  on 
through  the  Italian  Isles  to  Naples.  Nowhere  on  this  earth  is  the 
sky  so  blue,  or  do  the  stars  shine  brighter,  or  is  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  sky  and  water  as  clearly  defined  as  in  this  great 
inland  sea  under  Italian  skies. 

Thp  bay  of  Naples,  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  is  considered  by 
all  travelers  to  be  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  body  of 
water  in  the  world.  Naples  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.  To  the 
age  and  grime  of  twenty-three  centuries  is  added  the  foul,  fishy 
and  garlicky  smell,  which  comes  from  defective  sewage  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  sanitary  regulations,  and  1  may  add,  the  untidy  and  filthy 
ways  in  which  the  poorer  classes  live.  The  climate  is  so  salubrious 
that  the  people  live  largely  in  streets  and  alleys.  Mothers  wash 
and  dress  their  children  and  perform  laundry  and  housework  out¬ 
side  of  their  home,  while  the  milkman  drives  his  herd  of  cows  and 
goats  from  door  to  door,  supplying  his  customers  with  lacteal  fluid 
free  from  all  formaldehyde.  The  cheapest  thing  in  Naples  is  car¬ 
riage  riding.  Four  persons  can  ride  one  hour  for  what  an  Amer¬ 
ican  high  ball  costs — one  lyre,  or  20  cents  of  our  money. 

A  day  spent  at  Pompeii  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  secure 
a  perfect  Pompeiian  brick,  which  I  took  from  the  walls  of  a  palace. 
In  order  to  to  do  so,  I  lingered  behind  my  party.  After  getting  my 
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brick  out  and  wrapping  it  in  my  coat,  I  lost  my  way  and  haa  a 
difficult  time  in  getting  out  of  the  ruins.  Pompeii  was  destroyed 
70  A.  D.  (From  the  evidence  still  remaining  it  clearly  shows  the  un¬ 
godly  and  immoral  character  of  the  perverse  generation  who  made 
up  the  population  of  the  ruined  city.  I  concluded  it  was  not  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  any  too  soon. 

The  long  ride  from  Naples  to  Rome  was  full  of  interest.  The 
wide  stretch  of  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges  are  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  last  acre.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  irrigate  three 
crops  a  year  are  grown.  Thousands  of  acres  of  pear,  peach,  pome¬ 
granate,  nectarine,  almonds  and  olives  are  grown,  between  the 
trees  are  strong  wires,  on  which  grapes  are  grown.  Yet  on  these 
vast  plains  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the  crudest  and  most  an¬ 
cient  methods.  The  wooden  mold  board  is  still  used  on  the  plow, 
the  grain  is  cut  with  reaphook  and  sickle  and  threshed  with  the 
flail  or  tramped  out  by  the  foot  of  domestic  animals,  wnlle  in  every 
field  women  far  outnumber  the  men,  toiling  from  early  morning 
till  sunset  like  the  patient  ox.  The  lover  of  his  race  can  gather  but 
slight  hope  and  scant  encouragement  for  the  future  progress  and 
upbuilding  of  a  people  who  permit  their  women  to  toil  like  beasts  of 
burden.  I  made  a  comparison  between  the  Italian  women  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  and  a  party  of  American  women  from  Omaha, 
Neb.,  going  over  the  same  route  we  were  taking.  They  were  alone, 
yet  nothing  escaped  their  notice;  they  saw  everything  worth  seeing. 
Modest,  cultured  and  highly  educated,  one  could  but  admire  their 
self-reliance  and  independence,  fully  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
If  it  is  a  fact,  as  is  stated,  that  the  youth  of  a  nation  inherits  the 
trait  of  their  mother,  and  reproduce  the  intellectual  qualities, 
moral  stamina  and  characteristics  of  their  maternal  rather  than 
their  paternal  ancestors,  Italy’s  future  is  not  promising.  In  the 
large  cities  I  saw  many  educated,  refined  and  interesting  women, 
but  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  whose  faces  are  hid  be¬ 
hind  cavernous  bonnets,  could  see  but  few  traces  of  the  bright, 
cheery  and  hopeful  look  of  our  American  women,  with  their  pro¬ 
verbial,  intellectual  and  self-reliant  expression,  but  on  the  faces 
of  these  poor,  hard-worked  people  of  Italy  a  dull,  stolid  -and  care¬ 
worn  cast  of  countenance  is  almost  universal.  I  could  but  com¬ 
pare  their  lot  in  life  to  the  women  of  my  own  country,  “where  we 
find  a  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned  to  aid,  to  comfort  and  to 
command,”  to  whom  we  may  render  tribute  and  homage  as  our 
equals,  and  from  the  example  of  whose  pure  lives  come  the  hope¬ 
ful  encouragement  and  unfailing  courage  which  enables  us  to  meet 
the  vicissitudes  and  conflicts  of  life.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  it  comes 
without  saying  that  no  man  in  this  assembly  ever  entertained  a 
worthy  aspiration  or  sought  to  attain  a  definite  purpose  in  life,  or 
reach  a  commendable  or  worthy  ambition  which  is  not  directly 
traceable  to  a  wife  or  mother. 

All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  especially  in  Italy,  so  our  line  of  travel 
was  no  exception.  The  new  section  of  Rome  greatly  resembles  an 
American  city.  There  are  364  churches  in  Rome,  yet  unless  one 
keeps  tab  on  the  day  of  the  week  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the 
Sabbath  day  comes.  In  all  Italian  cities  trucks  and  drays  are  seen 
upon  the  streets,  while  the  ordinary  business  pursuits  are  rollowed 
the  same  on  Sunday  as  on  week  days.  (Bricks  are  made  and  laid, 
and  the  people  seemingly  pay  no  heed  to  the  day  or  rest. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  typical  old  Roman,  with  his  perfect 
physique,  Roman  nose  and  strongly  marked  face,  but  no  Horatio 
appeared,  although  the  Tiber  still  runs  to  the  sea,  and  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  bridge  he  defended  can  still  be  seen;  but  in  the 
places  where  the  o’d  Romans  walked,  as  rulers  of  the  world,  we  find 
an  undersized,  listless  and  unattractive  race,  who  are  not  even 
masters  of  themselves. 

The  invention  of  the  plow,  which  taught  man  to  turn  a  deep  fur¬ 
row  in  the  soil;  the  drill,  which  sows  the  grain  at  seed-time,  or  the 
mower  or  reaper,  which  cuts  the  ripened  grain  and  garners  the 
bounties!  harvest,  have  proved  to  be  of  infinitely  greater  benefit  and 
lasting  good  to  the  human  race  than  all  the  temples  of  antiquity 
or  relics  of  the  age  when  Rome  controlled  the  destinies  of  Southern 
and  Central  Europe.  Even  that  adjunct  to  every  well-ordered 
American  home,  the  sewing  machine,  will  be  held  of  higher  value 
and  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind  than  all  the  public  works  of 
Rome.  The  names  of  such  benefactors  to  their  race  as  Franklin, 
Morse,  Edison,  Howe  and  Whitney  will  be  known  to  generations 
yet  to  come  when  the  builders  of  the  forum  and  Trajens  temple 
will  be  forgotten. 

Florence  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Europe,  sitting 
like  a  queen  on  both  sides  of  the  beautiful  Arno.  We  much  re¬ 
gretted  that  our  stay  of  two  days  in  Florence,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  home  of  art  and  of  many  beautiful  things,  as  wed  as  the  place 
where  many  historic  incidents  took  place,  could  not  have  been  a 
longer  one. 

Venice,  charming  Venice,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  There  are 
but  four  horses  in  that  historic  city  by  the  sea,  and  they  are  made 
of  bronze.  When  Napoleon  captured  Venice,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  he  took  these  horses  down  from  their  positions  on  St.  Mark’s 
Church  and  sent  them  to  Paris,  where  they  were  placed  on  one  of 
the  triumphal  arches  which  commemorated  the  victories  of  the  dis¬ 
turber  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Eater  on.  at  Napoleon’s  downfall, 
they  were  returned  to  Venice,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  they  were  replaced  on  the  columns  of  St.  Mark,  where  they 
now  are.  I  was  loath  to  leave  Venice,  for  when  I  compared  the 
effort  necessary  to  climb  the  shale  hills  of  Martinsville,  with  the 
thermometer  hovering  about  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  to  the  de¬ 
lightful  and  unal'oyed  pleasure  of  riding  in  a  gondola  under  an 
awning  in  the  waterways  of  Venice,  with  the  cool  breeze  of  the 
Adriatic  fanning  my  fevered  brow,  with  the  added  pleasure  of 
observing  the  swaying  motion  of  your  gondolier  as  he  worked  his 
oar,  singing  in  his  quaint,  pathetic  tone  “The  Belle  of  Napola  of 
Marguerita.”  You  can  well  understand  why  I  wished  to  linger  in 
that  old  city  by  the  Adriatic.  Milan  is  an  imnortanr,  hustling  city, 
with  many  manufacturing  concerns  and  a  diversity  of  industrial 
interests.  The  cathedral  at  Milan  comes  next  to  St.  Peter’s  in 
point  fo  interest.  We  arrived  at  Milan  a  few  hours  after  the  King 
was  assassinated.  The  neople  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement,  and  they  loved  and  honored  their  King,  for  he  was 
a  wise  ruler.  His  taking  off  was  a  crime  for  which  no  excuse 
could  be  made. 

The  St.  Gothard  route  over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  to 
Kuzerne  reveals  the  greatest  feat  of  engineering  ana  rai'road  con¬ 
struction  in  «the  world.  Passing  through  over  fifty  tunnels,  one  or 
more  of  which  takes  thirty  minutes  to  pass  through,  taking  a  boat 
at  a  point  of  about  thirty-four  miles  from  Luzerne  on ’the  lake  of 
the  four  cantons.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  varietv  of 
picturesque,  impressive,  natural  scenery  than  is  found  surrounding 
the  lake  of  the  four  cantons.  Switzerland  is  the  beauty  spot  and 
oleasureground  of  Eurooe.  Kuzerne.  a  place  full  of  interest,  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  nestled  between  Mt.  Palatus  and 
Mt.  Rego.  The  ascent  to  these  monarchs  of  the  Alps  is  made  by  a 


cogwheel  railway.  Every  safety  appliance  and  carefully  guarded 
method  is  used  by  these  railways.  I  always  try  to  be  courteous 
and  accommodating,  especially  to  ladles  traveling  alone,  but  my 
patience  was  put  to  a  test  by  the  persistent  questions  put  to  me 
by  an  elderly  American  lady  who  became  alarmed  and  most  hys¬ 
terical  as  the  train  made  the  steep  ascent  of  Mt.  Rego,  after  she 
had  put  a  number  of  questions  to  me  as  to  the  safety  appliances 
and  preventives  from  accident  in  use  on  the  railroad.  She  finally 
said  where  would  we  go  to  if  the  machinery  should  break  or  a  cog 
give  way.  I  answered;  “My  good  woman,  the  place  we  would  go 
to  would  depend  upon  the  lives  we  have  lived.”  The  good  soul  put 
no  further  inquiries  to  me.  Through  Italy  to  Basle,  Heidleberg, 
Maintz,  Frankfort,  Weisbaden,  thence  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne. 
Looking  out  of  my  hotel  window  one  morning  in  Cologne,  r  counted 
fifty  smoke  stacks  on  about  two  and  one-half  acres  of  ground,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  great  variety  of  industries.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  Germany  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  future  struggle 
for  commercial  supremacy  between  the  nations.  The  Germans  are 
a  sturdy,  industrious  people,  strictly  business,  of  tireless  energy 
and  unfailing  resources.  Passing  through  Belgium  on  our  way  to 
Paris,  we  noted  the  great  variety  of  industrial  interests,  especially 
in  iron  and  metal  work,  which  appeared  on  every  hand. 

Statistics  show  that  Belgium  supports  a  greater  population  to 
the  acre  than  any  other  section  of  Europe.  I  was  more  favorably 
impressed  and  better  pleased  with  the  agricultural  regions  of 
France  than  I  was  with  her  towns  and  cities.  From  a  French¬ 
man’s  standpoint  Paris  is  the  hub  of  the  universe,  and  all  other 
countries  secondary  in  importance  and  not  worthy  of  mention. 
They  claim  to  have  the  republican  form  of  government.  With  the 
recollection  of  the  farcical  Dreyfus  trial  and  the  impulsive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  French  people,  we  can  only  say  it  is  a  republic,  but  not 
in  substance  or  spirit.  The  great  exposition  was  a  success  from 
one  point  of  view  and  a  dismal  failure  from  the  other.  The  world 
has  never  seen  such  an  exhibition  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics  and  the  rich,  beautiful  and  decorating  things  of  life, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  duplicated,  while  it  was  rully  up  to 
date  in  mechanical  and  electric  displays,  yet  the  showing  in 
agricultural,  mineral  and  transportation  exhibits,  and  of  vast  ma- 
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terial  interests  and  resources,  which  are  essential  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  the  exposition  fell  far  behind 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 

I  was  on  the  lookout  for  brick  factories  and  the  building  in¬ 
terests  in  general.  We  saw  a  number  of  modern,  up-to-date  brick 
plants.  The  soft-mud  and  dry-clay  processes  were  largely  in  use, 
while  all  the  factories  were  equipped  with  continuous  kilns.  The 
bricks  were  fully  good,  but  not  equal  to  our  best  American  product, 
either  in  texture,  finish  or  color.  While  they  did  not  possess  that 
metallic,  bell-metal  ring  that  we  in  America  consider  essential  to  a 
first  class,  well-made  building  brick.  What  brick  I  saw  used  for 
street  paving  purposes  was  much  inferior  to  tne  output  of  our 
street  paving  plants  in  America.  In  many  smaller  towns  and  in 
the  country  brick  are  maed  by  hand.  Women  largely  do  the  mold¬ 
ing  and  general  work  in  the  yards.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
brick  works  of  Europe,  as  well  as  all  industrial  concerns,  were 
kept  clean  and  tidy  and  free  from  waste.  We  could  follow  their 
methods  of  building  wit'll  profit  and  economy  in  the  matter  of 
strength,  wear  and  tear,  warmth  and  dryness,  in  all  of  which  the 
buildings  of  Europe  certainly  surpass  those  of  our  country. 

I  saw  no  frame  houses,  except  possibly  in  the  remote  country 
districts.  All  structures,  large  or  small,  are  built  of  either  stone, 
brick  or  iron,  while  the  roofs  are  of  slate,  tile  or  metal;  yet  in  the 
matter  of  architecture,  beauty  and  finish  they  are  sadly  deficient 
and  cannot  be  termed  in  our  class. 

A  week  spent  in  London  and  southern  England  was  an  enjoyable 
sojourn  among  our  cousins  across  the  sea,  who  could  speak  our 
tongue  and  understand  our  wants.  It  was  indeed  a  relief  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  one  who  had  been  seeking  by  mouth  and  signs  to  make 
his  wants  known.  The  first  time  an  American  goes  abroad  he 
seeks  antique  things  and  historic  spots.  Surfeited  with  cathedrals, 
the  works  of  the  old  wastes  and  relics  of  antiquity,  I  longed  for  a 
sight  of  the  virgin  prairie  of  my  own  State  or  a  glimpse  of  Niagara 
or  the  royal  gorge  of  the  Arkansas  river.  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  scenery  in  Europe  that  equals  that  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  when  we  study  the  interests  and  systems  of  government 
of  the  old  world  there  could  be  no  comparison  witn  ours. 

Abroad  we  see  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Europe  marching  on 
the  highways  or  drilling  in  the  barracks,  while  the  women  are  sent 
to  the  field  to  labor  in  their  stead.  We  see  the  substance  and 
earnings  of  the  people  consumed  in  maintaining  military  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  nation,  while  under  our  system  no  burden  is  placed 
upon  the  toiler  except  what  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  means 
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with  which  to  meet  our  honest  obligations  or  preserve  the  dignity, 
prestige  and  power  of  the  Republic.  While  the  relations  between 
the  people  and  Government  have  constantly  in  view  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country’s  resources  and  a  respect  for  law  and  order, 
with  a  certain  guarantee  that  the  rights  of  the  citizens  win  ne  zeal¬ 
ously  guarded  and  his  wrongs  redressed,  then  we  can  say  with 
truth  on  our  return  to  America  that  there  is  no  place  like  home. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  We  are  going  to  cut  this  short  now 
in  a  few  moments.  There  are  two  or  three  other  speakers  that 
I  want  you  to  indulge  me  in.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  am 
simply  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  my  employer,  the  Secretary. 
I  am  his  hired  man,  simply  doing  his  bidding,  and  if  there  is 
anything  about  this  you  do  not  like  you  will  just  have  to 
charge  it  up  to  him.  The  prediction  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
the  opportunity  which  has  been  given  him  to  make  them  good 
surely  justifies  me  In  introducing  to  you  a  representative  of 
New  England  aristocracy,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourself — 'George  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  M.  Fiske:  This  is  very  sudden  and  unexpected. 
As  it  is  only  about  six  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Randall  wrote  me 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  banquet,  and  that  he  would  call 
on  me  to  say  something,  and  I  submit  that  this  is  not  long 
enough  to  prepare  a  speech  for  such  an  occasion  as  this.  I 
wish  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the  form  that  this  entertain¬ 
ment  has  taken  to-night.  I  have  advocated  a  good  many  times 
something  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  ladies  could  join  us,  in 
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the  place  of  the  pow-wows  we  used  to  hold,  and  I  am  very 
glad  it  has  been  done.  A  friend  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  “I  am 
going  away  for  a  short  trip,”  and  I  said,  “For  a  pleasure  trip?” 
And  he  replied,  “No,  I  am  not  going  on  a  pleasure  trip  this 
time.  I  am  going  to  take  my  wife  along.”  Now,  friends,  there 
is  something  wrong  in  that  man’s  makeup.  In  this  journey  of 
life  we  are  making  a  long  pleasure  trip,  but  we  are  taking  our 
wives  with  us,  only  sometimes  the  order  of  things  are  reversed 
and  the  woman  takes  the  man  along,  and  I  don’t  know  but 
that  it  is  true  but  that  there  are  a  number  of  men  here  to-night 
who  owe  a  large  measure  of  their  success  to  their  wives.  We 
have  heard  from  one  of  the  most  successful  men  connected 
with  this  Association  that  his  wife  does  about  two-thirds  of 
his  business  (laughter),  and  I  don’t  know  but  that  this  is  true 
with  more  of  us.  In  speaking  of  man,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  says: 

“Lords  of  Creation,  whom  your  ladies  rule, 

The  World’s  great  masters,  you  are  still  at  school; 

Hear  this,  the  burden  of  our  evening’s  play, 

Man  has  his  will,  but  woman  has  her  way.” 

I  am  going  to  take  hut  very  little  of  your  time,  but  will  vary 
the  proceedings  a  little  by  giving  you  a  story  in  verse,  which 
was  taken  from  one  of  our  New  England  poets,  and  from 
which,  perhaps,  we  can  all  get  something  of  a  lesson: 

“In  mediaeval  Rome,  I  know  not  where, 

There  stood  an  image  with  its  arm  in  air, 

And  on  Its  lifted  finger,  shining  clear, 

A  golden  ring,  with  a  device,  “Strike  here!” 

Greatly  the  people  wondered,  though  none  guessed, 

The  meaning  that  these  words  but  half  expressed, 

Until  a  learned  clerk,  who  at  noonday. 

With  downcast  eyes,  was  passing  on  his  way. 


Paused,  and  observed  the  spot,  and  marked  it  well, 
Whereon  the  shadow  of  the  finger  fell. 

And,  coming  back  at  midnight,  delved  and  found 
A  secret  stairway  leading  underground. 

Down  this  he  passed  into  a  spacious  hall, 

Lit  by  a  flaming  jewel  on  the  wall; 

And  opposite,  in  threatening  attitude, 

With  bow  and  shaft  a  brazen  statue  stood. 

Upon  its  forehead,  like  a  coronet. 

Where  the  mysterious  words  of  menace  set: 

“That  which  I  am,  I  am;  my  fatal  aim 

None  can  escape,  not  even  yon  luminous  flame!” 

Midway  the  hall  was  a  fair  table  placed. 

With  cloth  of  gold  and  golden  cups  enchased 
With  rubies,  and  the  plates  and  knives  were  gold, 

And  gold  the  bread  and  viands  manifold. 

Around  it,  silent,  motionless  and  sad, 

Were  seated  gallant  knights  in  armor  clad, 

And  ladies  beautiful,  with  plume  and  zone, 

But  they  were  stone,  their  hearts  within  were  stone; 
And  the  vast  hall  was  filled  in  every  part 
With  silent  crowds,  stony  in  face  and  heart. 

Long  at  the  scene,  bewildered  and  amazed, 

The  trembling  clerk  in  speechless  wonder  gazed; 

Then  from  the  table,  by  his  greed  made  bold, 

He  seized  a  goblet  and  knife  of  gold, 

And  suddenly  from  their  seats  the  guests  upsprang, 

The  vaulted  ceiling  with  loud  clamors  rang, 

The  archer  sped  his  arrow,  at  their  call. 

Shattering  the  lambent  jewel  on  the  wall. 

And  all  was  dark  around  and  overhead; 

Stark  on  the  floor  the  luckless  clerk  lay  dead! 

The  writer  of  this  legend  then  records 
Its  ghostly  application  in  these  words: 

The  image  (is  the  adversary  old. 

Whose  beckoning  finger  points  to  realms  of  gold; 

Our  lusts  and  passion  are  the  downward  stair 
That  leads  the  soul  from  a  diviner  air; 

The  archer,  Death;  the  flaming  jewel,  Life; 

Terrestial  goods,  the  goblet  and  the  knife; 

The  knights  and  ladies — all  whose  flesh  and  bone 
By  avarice  have  been  hardened  into  stone; 

The  clerk,  the  scholar,  whom  the  love  of  pelf 
Tempts  from  his  books  and  from  his  nobler  self. 

The  scholar  and  the  world!  The  endless  strife; 

The  discord  in  the  harmonies  of  life! 

The  love  of  learning,  the  sequestered  nooks. 

And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  books; 

The  market  place,  the  eager  love  of  gain, 

Whose  aim  is  vanity,  and  whose  end  in  pain. 

(Loud  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  We  have  with  us  to-night  a  new 
member  of  our  fraternity,  but  a  man  who  has  made  himself  felt 
in  other  associations  for  many  years.  Those  of  us  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  him  predict  that  his  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  will  be  enlarged  and  that  the  other  members  will  profit  by 
associating  in  the  years  to  come  with 1  Mr.  Charles  Ridgely, 
of  Springfield,  Ill. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ridgely:  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
Somebody  has  said  that  if  a  man  has  to  make  a  speech  all  he 
has  to  do  Is  to  have  something  to  say  and  then  say  it.  The 
difficulty  in  a  crowd  like  this  is  that  you  have  so  many  things 
that  you  want  to  say  all  at  once.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  I  came  into  the  brick  business,  very  much  as  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  who  lived  down  in  Missouri,  came  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  he  came  to  live  (there.  He  was  showing  some  friends 
around  the  town  and  they  were  having  a  good  time,  and  tell¬ 
ing  some  good  stories,  and  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  set  down 
as  a  friend  of  Col.  Sellers,  and  he  said,  “I  should  explain  how  I 
happened  to  be  down  ihere  at  all.  I  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
a  Kentuckian  by  adoption  and  a  Missourian  by  blamed  poor 
luck”  (laughter),  and  this  is  a  good  deal  like  the  way  I  came 
into  the  brick  business.  I  have  been  in  so  many  other  lines 
of  business  that  my  foot  always  slips  and  I  get  onto  the  wrong 
track. 

The  last  time  I  tried  to  make  a  little  speech,  some  friends 
of  mine  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  that  speech  reminded 
them  of  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  very  unfortunate.  He 
was  doubly  unfortunate — this  man  was.  He  was  unfortunate 
first  in  having  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  the  second 
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place,  he  got  into  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  something;  he 
had  kleptomania  (I  don’t  suppose  any  brickmaker  knows  what 
that  means,  but  you  can  ask  an  outsider.)  This  man,  after  he 
had  been  in  the  penitentiary  and  served  his  time,  came  back 
home,  and  it  wasn’t  a  great  while  before  he  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  same  judge  on  the  same  kind  of  a  charge,  and  the 
judge  didn’t  like  it.  He  looked  at  him  and  said,  “You  back 
here  again?”  and  the  man  said,  “Ye-ye-yes,  sir,”  and  the  judge 
said,  “What  are  your  charged  with?”  and  the  man  said, 
“S-st-st-st-st-”  and  the  judge,  growing  impatient,  interrupted, 
“Constable,  what  is  this  man  charged  with?”  and  the  constable 
said,  “Faith  sor,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  think  he  is  charged  with 
soda  wather.”  (Applause  and  laughter.) 

It  makes  me  hesitate  to  stand  here  and  face  an  assemblage 
like  this,  in  which  I  know  almost  no  one,  I  have  just  begun  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  people  I  see  before  me  to-night.  Such 
bright  and  happy  faces  and  such  an  intermingling  of  the  la¬ 
dies — God  bless  them — should  be  an  inspiration  to  any  one. 
One  of  the  very  last  times  I  had  this  thing  to  do,  it  was  in  the 
society  of  mining  engineers,  and  they  gave  me  a  toast  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  “I  do  adore  the  ladies  more  than  coal  or  coke 
or  iron  ore.”  I  got  out  of  it  by  saying,  “They  had  forgotten 
the  fire  brick,”  but  that  would  hardly  pass  in  this  crowd. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  seriously,  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you 
but  a  minute.  There  is  a  recollection  that  comes  over  me  so 
strongly  of  late  that  I  cannot  help  but  refer  to  it.  I  am  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Illinois,  born  and  bred  close  to  the  place  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  born.  I  believe  I  can  tell  you  a  Lincoln  story 
that  you  have  never  heard  before.  My  mother  was  a  stout, 
short  woman.  We  have  all  of  us  forefathers,  but  the  most  of 
us  have  but  one  mother.  We  were  together  at  a  reception  that 
took  place  shortly  after  his  first  election,  while  he  was  still  at 
Springfield.  Everybody  was  there,  all  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  my  mother  and  I  came  across  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  my  mother 
looked  up  at  him  and  said,  “Mr.  Lincoln,  aren’t  you  a  little 
afraid  to  trust  yourself  in  such  a  crowd?”  and  he  turned,  with 
a  laugh,  and  said,  “Mrs.  Ridgely,  that  reminds  me  of  a  time 
when  there  was  a  convention  in  the  barn-yard  and  all  the 
animals  and  fowls  were  gathered  together.  They  were  hold¬ 
ing  a  convention  to  consider  the  question  of  how  they  were  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  natural  enemy — -man,  and  the  game 
cock  looked  up  at  the  donkey,  and  he  said,  “Let  us  be  a  little 
careful  not  to  tread  on  one  another.”  (Laughter.  I  think 
that  story  illustrated  exactly  just  the  kind  of  a  man  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  was. 

There  are  many  gentlemen  here  who  have  come  from  far¬ 
ther  west  than  I  do,  but  the  country  I  came  from  was  very 
far  west  in  my  early  recollection,  and  I  have  seen  there  whole 
farms,  of  hundreds  of  acres,  which  had  never  been  plowed.  It 
belonged  to  the  Government.  Then  your  doctor  and  your 
lawyer  and  your  professional  man  had  no  particular  require¬ 
ments,  you  could  go  into  Mr.  Lincoln’s  office  and  find  in  the 
center  of  a  room  a  table,  and  a  few  books  and  a  pipe,  and  very 
often  the  lawyer’s  feet,  but  all  this  has  passed  away.  There 
has  been  a  sort  of  a  process  going  on  all  over  the  country,  out 
there,  here  and  everywhere  else.  The  old-fashioned  lawyer, 
school  teacher,  doctor  and  everybody  else,  has  had  to  give  way 
to  the  man  who  is  better  informed.  It  has  been  so  in  all  the 
branches  of  industry,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  highest  order  of  intelligence  is  being  called  upon  in  this 
business,  both  in  a  practical  as  well  as  a  technical  sense,  and 
hereafter  people  who  go  into  this  sort  of  business,  or  any  oth¬ 
er,  will  be  required  to  compete  with  very  much  better  equip¬ 
ments  than  they  ever  did  before. 

In  coming  down  on  the  river  from  Washington,  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  the  old  cry  that  was  raised  by  the  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  that  “All  is  quiet  along  the  Potomac,”  and  I  was 
delighted  to  feel  that  it  was  so,  and  I  have  been  pleased  to 
meet  here  on  this  old  historic  ground  gentlemen  living  on 
this  side  of  the  Potomac,  who  are  Southerners,  as  we  are 
Northerners,  who  sit  down  with  us  and  take  part  in  this  din¬ 
ner,  and  do  it  so  naturally  and  so  pleasantly  that  no  one  can 
notice  the  difference.  We  have  elected  two  officers  of  this 
Association,  who  represent  the  South  in  this  industry,  and  it 
has  been  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  particular 
attention  being  taken  of  it.  Gentlemen,  it  is  growing  late, 
and  I  only  wanted  to  thank  you  for  the  chance  you  have  given 
me  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  am  pleased  to  meet  so 
many  people  here  following  the  different  walks  of  life.  I 
think  the  people  of  my  State  have  the  right  to  claim  General 
McCook,  for  among  my  earliest  recollections  are  his  family, 
who  lived  in  Illinois.  It  delights  me  to  find  that  no  matter 
how  far  away  I  get,  I  always  find  friends,  and  it  is  of  greatest 
comfort  to  us  all.  I  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  A  few  remarks  now  in  the  form 
of  a  benediction  from  our  newly-elected  President,  and  we  will 
then  close  with  a  song  by  our  quartette. 


President  Hunt:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I 
have  hardly  recovered  from  some  of  the  embarrassment  I  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  afternoon,  and  talking  so  seldom  on  oc¬ 
casions  of  this  sort,  I  approach  the  point  with  some  misgiv¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Ridgely  recites  an  experience  which  is  quite  akin  to 
one  I  had  recently,  following  a  large  public  function.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  was  generously  disposed  told  me  the  story  of  a 
man  who  had  spent  some  time  in  the  West,  closely  in  touch 
with  the  Indians.  He  got  to  know  one  of  them  very  well,  who 
served,  I  believe,  as  his  courier,  and  after  a  year  or  two  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  reservation  and  he  found  this  Indian  all  dressed 
up,  and  found  he  had  taken  to  preaching,  and  he  said,  “Why, 
what  are  you  doing?”  The  Indian  said,  “Oh,  me  preach.” 
“Well,  do  you  get  paid  for  it,  and  what  do  you  get?”  The  In¬ 
dian  said,  "Oh,  sometimes  twenty-five  cents  and  sometimes 
fifty  cents.”  “Well,”  said  his  friend,  “that  is  darned  poor  pay.” 
“Well,”  said  the  Indian,  “it  is  darned  poor  preaching.” 
(Laughter.)  I  was  surprised  this  afternoon  to  find  so  many 
ladies  present  at  our  session,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  have  them 
with  us  again  this  evening  at  our  annual  dinner,  and  I  should 
say  to  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  ladies  is 
entitled  to  praise  and  a  number  of  marks  of  credit.  I  should 
unhesitatingly  concede  this  to  be  the  most  successful  Conven¬ 
tion  we  have  thus  far  held,  and  I  believe  the  presence  of  the 
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ladies  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  brickmakers  at  home,  who  do 
not  know  what  they  are  missing  by  not  being  here,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  great  feature  of  the  future  Conventions  will  be  the 
presence  of  the  ladies.  I  myself  am  a  great  believer  in  socie¬ 
ties,  particularly  in  the  association  of  men — I  know  less,  of 
course,  of  the  association  of  women — but  in  all  professional 
life  or  club  life  or  trade  organizations,  I  know  of  no  influence 
which  is  more  important  to  men  in  business  than  coming  in 
contact  with  their  fellow  men.  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  most  of  the  men  who  attend  these  Conventions  get 
more  benefit  from  the  individual  personal  contact  with  the 
men  here  than  they  do,  perhaps,  from  the  conventional  papers 
which  are  read'  at  our  meetings.  These,  of  course,  they  can 
get  in  The  Clay-Worker  after  the  Convention  is  all  over,  but 
they  miss  a  great  deal  who  do  not  come  in  personal  contact 
with  the  men  at  these  gatherings,  and  I  hope  that  our  future 
meetings  may  be  more  largely  attended  than  those  that  nave 
gone  before.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Purington:  I  am  through  making  speeches, 
but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  something  which  has 
probably  not  occurred  to  you  before.  The  innovation  that  this 
Association  has  made  in  electing  an  unmarried  man  to  the 
Presidency  for  the  first  time,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  and  Mr.  Richardson  got  married  within  the  year,  and 
we  shall  expect  Mr.  Hunt  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  will  now 
bring  our  evening’s  entertainment  to  a  close  by  joining  with 
the  quartette  in  singing  “America.” 
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Chattahoochee  Brick  Co . Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Terra  Gotta  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Augusta  Brick  Co . Augusta,  Ga. 

Alton  Paving,  Building  &  Fire  Brick 

Co .  Alton,  Ill. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine 

Works  . Anderson,  Ind. 

George  M.  Stedman . Aurora,  Ind. 

J.  H.  Barry  . Atchison,  Kan. 

J.  F.  Lewis . Addison,  Mich. 

E.  L.  Luther . Adrian,  Mich. 

Charles  F.  Binns . Alfred,  N.  Y. 

D.  S.  Hildebrand . Asheville,  N.  C. 

MoCausland  Bros . Akron,  O. 

H.  B.  Manton . Akron,  O. 

W.  H.  Rook . Akron,  O. 

R.  M.  Imbody . Agosta,  O. 

A.  Hoover  (Fultonham  Brick  Co.) .Axline,  O. 

D.  C.  Cawley . Allegheny,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Yohe . Alexandria,  Va. 

W.  H.  Carter . Appleton,  Wis. 

John  W.  Sibley . Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  R.  Copeland . Birmingham,  Ala. 

S.  Robertson  . Birmingham,  Ala. 

W.  F.  Tallman . Beamsville,  Ont. 

M.  E.  Jacobs . Berlin,  Conn. 

George  E.  Green . Berlin,  Conn. 

The  Donnelly  Brick  Co . Berlin,  Conn. 

S.  H.  Alsip . Belleville,  Ill. 

Warren  Wayne  Ittner . Belleville,  Ill. 

O.  W.  Dunlap . 'Bloomington,  Ill. 

J.  M.  Elder . Bloomington,  Ill. 

George  H.  Drew . Blue  Island,  Ill. 

Granite  Brick  Co..  The . Burlington,  la. 

McRoy  Clay  Works . Brazil,  Ind. 

Parry  Bros.  &  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Parker  B.  Fiske . Boston,  Mass. 

George  M.  Fiske . '. . Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  W.  Emmerson . Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  D.  Rogers . Boston,  Mass. 

Alex.  L.  Portor,  Jr.  .(Union  Brick 

Co.)  . Boston,  Mass. 

George  L.  Twitcheil . Boston,  Mass. 

Baltimore  Brick  Co . (Baltimore,  Md. 

Seely  &  McCord . Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Jasper  Adams  . Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

S.  J.  Monroe . Butte  'City,  Mont. 

Brian  J.  Dunn . Bangor,  Me. 

William  H.  Brush . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Schmidt . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Haake . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Brush . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Bloomfield . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  V.  Van  Pelt . Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Stephens . Hammond,  W.  Va. 

L.  P.  Battefeld . Bucyrus,  O. 

W.  R.  Cunningham . Bucyrus,  O. 

W.  W.  Reehl . . . Bucyrus,  O. 

George  H.  Bruns . Brecon,  O. 

R.  R.  Hice . Beaver,  Pa. 

Reese,  Hammond  &  Co . Bolivar,  Pa. 

T.  M.  Berkey . Bolivar,  Pa.. 

J.  A.  Snell . Providence,  R.  I. 

George  J.  Walters . Chatsworth,  Ill. 

E.  M.  Pike . jChenoa,  Ill. 

D.  V.  Purington . Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  D.  Gates . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  Bonner  . 'Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  E.  Eastes . Chicago,  Ill. 

Thomas  Molding  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Alsip  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  F.  Barron . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  J.  Flood . Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  S.  Chisholm . Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  L.  Jacoby . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harrington  ■&  King  Perforating 

Co.  . Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  Lehmann  . Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  S.  Kimbell . Chicago,  Ill. 

John  J.  Moroney . Chicago,  Ill. 

P.  L.  Simpson . Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  J.  M.  Ashby . Chicago,  Ill. 

Melvin  L.  Emerich . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  J.  Gledhill . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chicago  Fire  Clay  Product  Co.. Chicago,  Ill. 

Fritz  Wagner  . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  H.  Gray . Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  G.  Beyerly . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  W.  Cummins . Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  E,  LaDow . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  H.  Moore . Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  D.  Shaw . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Windsor  &  Kenfleld  Pub.  Co _ Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  B.  Skeele . Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

Otto  Hensel  . Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

L.  C.  Besley . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

I.  G.  Poston . Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

I.  C.  Wheeler . Carthage,  Mo. 

Walter  Clark  . Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Thomas  Oliff  . Clio.  Mich. 

Hervey  Haigh  . 'Catskill,  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Kumrner . Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Frank  G.  Bvatt . Corning,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Gregory . Corning,  N.  Y. 

The  Bonnot  Co . Canton,  O. 

The  Canton-Spar ta  Brick  Co . Canton,  O. 

Carl  Geissen  (Royal  Brick  Co.) ..  .’Canton,  O. 

J.  O.  Ludlam  . Canton,  O. 

The  Cleveland  Brick  Co . Canton,  O. 

G.  B.  Willis . ..Canton,  O. 

J.  W.  Hornsey . Cleveland,  O. 

C.  W.  Vaughn . Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

W.  A.  Eudaly . Cincinnati,  O. 

Walter  H.  Caskey . Cleveland,  O. 


Spencer  M.  Duty . Cleveland,  O. 

J.  N.  Battenfeld . Cleveland,  O. 

Fred  E.  Frey . Cleveland,  O. 

C.  B.  Stowe . Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. .Cleveland,  O. 

F.  H.  Eggers . Cleveland,  O. 

Atlas  Bolt  &  Screw  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Hunt  (Cleveland  Hy.  Press 

Brick  Co.)  . Cleveland,  O. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton.  Jr . Calumbus,  O. 

Fish  Pressed  Brick  Co . Columbus,  O. 

The  Ironside  Compound  Co _ Columbus,  O. 

The  Jeffrey  Mftg.  Co . (Columbus,  O. 

William  Cannon  . (Columbus,  O. 

L.  G.  Kilbourne . Columbus,  O. 

S.  V.  Peppell . Columbus,  O. 

A.  V.  Bleininger . Columbus,  O. 

Adam  Schneider  . Columbus,  O. 

D.  C.  Meehan . Columbus.  O. 

The  Harper  -  Norton  Shale  Brick 

Co . Conneaut,  O. 

G.  E.  Penn . Chandler,  Okla.  Ter. 

Alex.  T.  Taylor . Carlton  Place,  Ont. 

Ed.  B.  Reed . Clearfield,  Pa. 

Clearfield  Clayworking  Co. ..  .Clearfield,  Pa. 

G.  A.  Guignard . Columbia,  S.  C. 

Frank  W.  Butterworth . Danville,  Ill. 

Leader  Manufacturing  Co . Decatur,  Ill. 

E.  D.  Mattes . Decatur,  Ill. 

American  Blower  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  H.  Clippert  &  Bro . Detroit,  Mich. 

Walter  J.  Hayes . Detroit,  Mich. 

The  F.  H.  Wolf  Brick  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jacob  Klein  . Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  H.  Classen . Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Weideman  (Huetteman  &  Cram¬ 
er  Co.)  . Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  D.  Haggerty . Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  B.  Stevens . Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  Bros.’  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Wagner  &  Son . Dearborn,  Mich. 

John  Hilton  . Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Bushell . David  City,' Neb. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co . Dayton,  O. 

S.  A.  Williams . Darlington,  Pa. 

F.  W.  H.  Hammerschmidt . Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Ben.  H.  Richards . Edwardsville,  Ill. 

H.  C.  Kleymeyer  (First-ave.  Brick  & 

Tile  Co.)  . Evansville,  Ind. 

F.  G.  Thompson . Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

George  S.  Cox . East  Liverpool,  O. 

C.  G.  Reese . Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

I.  M.  Justice  . Erie,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Dunn . Erie,  Pa. 

C.  W.  Williams . Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Howard  L.  Hix . Frankfort,  Ind. 

T.  'C.  Lundy . Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

C.  E.  Schildknecht . Frederick,  Md. 

E.  A.  Poe . Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Edwin  Brockway .  .Fishkill  on  Huds’n.  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Hoagland . Findlay,  O. 

Peter  McGough  . Findlay,  O. 

D.  M.  Potter . Fremont,  O. 

R.  M.  Matson,  Sons  &  Co... Falls  Creek,  Pa.. 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co . Ga'esburg,  Ill. 

W.  S.  Purington . Galesburg.  Ill. 

Will  J.  King . Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

D.  P.  DeLong . Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Arch  Z.  DeLong . Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Wiles . Grassy  Point.  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co . Galion.  O. 

William  Finnegan . ' _ Green  Bay,  Wis. 

George  N.  Dickerson  (Standard  Brick 

Co.)  . Hartford,  Conn. 

James  F.  Mock . Hartford  Ci'ty,  Ind. 

Kleymeyer  <&  Klute . Henderson,  Kv 

Charles  H.  Bray . Helena,  Mont. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart . Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Preston  Brick  Co . Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Goldrick  . Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Jones . (Haydenville,  O. 

T.  A.  Randal!  &  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co . (Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  McKay  (Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.) 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robert  Elliott  (Standard  Dry  Kiln 

Co.)  . Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

H.  C.  Adams . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chandler  &  Taylor  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hardin  &  Gray . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  Wulsching  (Standard  Dry  Kiln 

Co.)  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Justus  C.  Adams . Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

James  W.  Hensley . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sheridan  Brick  Works  (O.  H.  Root, 

General  Manager)  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  Simpson  . Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

Eureka  Pottery  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  W.  Winslow . Indianapolis.  Tnd. 

Heinrich  Ries  . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Fred  G.  Adler . Jackson,  Mich. 

George  H.  Morton . Jewettville,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  S.  Yates . .Tohnsonburg,  Pa. 

Alfred  Yates  . Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Jefferson  Brick  &  Tile  Co _ Jefferson,  W'is. 

John  Connelly  . Kensington,  Conn. 

W.  L.  Davis  &  Co . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Horace  D.  Payne . Kensington,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Leach . Kokomo,  Tnd. 

F.  E.  Dickinson . Kenda'lville,  Ind. 

G.  F.  Monfort . Kennett  Square.  Pa. 

G.  W.  McKees . Kittanning,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Thoburn . Kingston,  Jamaica. 

J.  W.  Barney . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Walter  S.  Dickey . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Shinnick  &  Massman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  G.  Durant . Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

M.  J.  Hynes . . Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  La  Salle  Pressed  B’ck  Co.. La  Salle,  Ill. 

William  Hammerschmidt . Lombard,  Ill. 

George  T.  Howe . Leeds  Junction,  Me. 

Gustav  Voelcker  . Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Derry . Leitches  Creek,  N.  S. 

A.  Magood  . Logan,  O. 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co . Lancaster,  Pa. 

James  .Prangley  . Lancaster,  Pa. 

John  Sailes  . Lawrenceville,  Va. 

Adams  Bros.^Payne  'Co . Lynchburg,  Va. 

James  W.  Tester . .(Montreal,  Can. 

J.  S.  MoCannell . (Milton  West,  Can. 

O.  T.  Dennison  (Mason  City  Brick  & 

Tile  Co.)  . Mason  City,  la. 

F.  L.  Martin . Mazon,  Ill. 

Isaac  Hardy  . Momence,  III. 

Christopher  Roeske  . Michigan  City,  Ind. 

B.  W.  Bennett . Muncie,  Ind. 

John  D.  (Mock . Muncie,  Ind. 

J.  W.  McMillan . Milledgeville,  Ga. 

A.  L.  Martin . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

L.  C.  Moore . Memphis,  Mo. 

J.  J.  Hoffman . Milan,  Mo. 

George  M.  Hodges . Meridian,  Miss. 

F.  G.  Hoffman . Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . Marion,  O. 

C.  H.  Carpenter . Martin’s  Ferry,  O. 

George  J.  Markley . Mineral  City,  O. 

John  T.  McIntyre . McKeesport,  Pa. 

Robert  Speed . Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  P.  Cahoon . Murray,  Utah. 

David  Stephens  . Madison,  Wis. 

L.  H.  Tayior . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Henry  Herman  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clifford  Chase  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S.  J.  Kane . Milton,  W.  Va. 

E.  'S.  Morse . New  Britain,  Conn. 

R.  Clifford  Merwin . New  Britain,  Conn. 

William  P.  Felt . New  Britain,  Conn. 

H.  P.  Shares . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Elford  P.  Trowbridge _ New  Haven,  Conn. 

H.  E.  Doty . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eastern  Machine  Co . New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  Wheaton  Stone . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ezra  D.  Fogg . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  L.  Stiles . North  (Haven,  Conn. 

F.  H.  Brocket! . North  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  (A.  iBlaffer . New  Orleans,  La. 

W.  A.  Bailey . Northampton,  Mass. 

R.  iC.  Penfreld . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Orin  L.  Person . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pfotenhauer  (&  Nesbit . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meeker,  Carter  &  Booream.New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Lombard . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robin  Main  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carl  E.  A.  Trommer . New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Rose . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.. New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Hermans . New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  J.  Plummer . New  York.  N.  Y. 

J.  Francis  Booraem . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  'Hansel  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Ellis . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  T.  Harris . New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Doan . Nelsonville,  O. 

C.  J.  Edwards . Newberg,  Ore. 

M.  S.  Marquis . New  Castle, Pa. 

T.  L.  Herbert . Nashville,  Tenn. 

George  S.  (Face . Norfolk.  Va. 

George  A.  Stephens . Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  W.  Davis . Newport  News,  Va. 

A.  W.  E.  Hellyer . O'ttawa,  Can. 

J.  Fred  Smith . Omaha,  Neb. 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr . Overbrook.  Pa. 

R.  C.  Brown . Oshkosh,  Wis. 

A.  Brewster . . Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

F.  H.  Carter . Peoria,  Ill. 

A.  W.  Walton . Princeton.  Ill. 

Robert  Nesch  . Pittsburg,  Kan. 

F.  H.  Gwynn  . Pittsburg,  Kan. 

The  Horton  Mftg.  Co . Painesville,  O. 

J.  D.  Fate . 'Plymouth,  O. 

A.  C.  Giveler . Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Gorton . Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa. 

J.  PI.  Chambers . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Conway . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  Charles  Murtha . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  B.  MoAvoy . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  J.  Carroll . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Roth . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  B.  MoAvoy . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  W.  'Sharer . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sankey  Bros . ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Phillips  i&  McLaren . ‘..Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Henry . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A.  A.  Hersperger . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  B.  McHenry . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

William  Flinn  . . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Grant  Dibert  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co . 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Xavier  Wittmer  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

M.  W.  Bushong . Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Henry  R.  Griffen . Phoenixville,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Titcomb . Providence,  R.  I. 

Samuel  Gunther  . Pt.  Washington,  Wis. 

H.  W.  Gerke . Quincy,  Ill. 

R.  B.  Morrison  i&  Co . Rome,  Ga. 

Madden  l&  Co . RushVille,  Tnd. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers . Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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C.  A.  Shultz . Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Jay  Terry  . Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Terry  . Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Montello  Brick  Co . Reading,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Ravenscroft . Ridgeway,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Miller . Rochester,  Pa. 

Gladding,  iMoBean  &  Co. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  C.  Trotter . St.  Johns,  P.  Q.  Can. 

C.  C.  Barr . Streator,  Ill. 

Fawcett  Plumb  . Streator,  Ill. 

Sangamo  Brick  ‘Co . Springfield,  Ill. 

W.  B.  Lower . Sioux  City,  la. 

C.  J.  Holman . Sergeant  Bluff,  la. 

F.  Salmen . Slidell,  La. 

T.  D.  Potter . Springfield,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Cook . State  Farm,  Mass. 

A.  C.  Ochs  . Springfield,  Minn. 

James  A.  Gray . - . Saco,  Me. 

R.  L.  Jones . Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Mich. 

John  H.  Qualman . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Charles  !H.  Kepler . Saginaw,  Mich. 

W.  F.  Fisher . South  Rivers,  N.  J. 

D.  M.  Warner . Sparta,  Mich. 

Anthony  Ittner  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  J.  Howard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  A.  Wheeler . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  F.  Williams . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Williams . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lemon  Parker  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Otto  C.  Oehler . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.  P.  Plumridge . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  P.  Grath . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mach’ry  Co.. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  1C.  Mitchell . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Son . Statesville,  N.  C. 

J.  Frank  Plumb . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

James  L.  Breed . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Hasbrouck  . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Bros.’  Co . South  River,  N.  J. 

D.  E.  Pidgeon . Salem,  O. 

A.  J.  Darbyshire . Sabina,  O. 

W.  D.  Richardson . Shawnee,  O. 

George  J.  Fickes . Steubenville,  O. 

Crescent  Mftg.  1C0 . Shousetown,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Francis . Shampkin,  Pa. 

M.  H.  Dale . Scranton,  Pa. 


H.  W.  Cosby . South  Boston,  Ya. 

H.  iL.  Jacobs . Suffolk,  Va. 

John  Salgue  . Suffolk,  Va. 

A.  V.  Sturgeon . Suffolk,  Va. 

J.  D.  Russell . Toronto,  Can. 

William  Paul  Gates . Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 

Will  P.  Biair . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

C.  W.  Hoff . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

George  R.  Grimes . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

B.  C.  Pierce . Taunton,  Mass. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co . Tecumseh,  Mich. 

George  S.  Tiffany . Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Trimble  Brick  Co . Trimble,  O. 

James  Fox  . Toledo,  O. 

W.  A.  Howell . Toledo,  O. 

George  F.  Speer . Thurber,  Tex. 

W.  E.  Jeannot . Tomahawk,  Wis. 

Ellis  iLovejoy  . Union  Furnace,  O. 

R.  D.  Culver . Veedersburg,  Ind. 

J.  E.  Clapp . Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Kendall  &  Flick . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Miller  . Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  B.  Pearson . Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  P.  Digfes  &  Co. ..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Theo.  ;L.  Holbrook . Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  West  &  Bro . Washington,  D.  C. 

Jefferson  Middleton  (U.  S.  Geological 

Survey)  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Delaware  Terra  Cotta  Co. .  Wilmington,  Del. 

F.  E.  Swift . Washington,  la. 

James  B.  Crowell . Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Naugle . Warners,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Stone . Wickcliffe,  O. 

Robert  Twells . Wickcliffe,  O. 

Stevenson  &  Co . Well'sville,  O. 

C.  McDermott . Wellington,  O. 

J.  W.  Everal . Westerville,  O. 

A.  D.  Sharpies . West 'Chester,  Pa. 

George  B.  Waite . Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Root . Princeton,  N.  J. 

George  T.  Dickover . Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

D.  P.  Guise . Williamsport,  Pa. 

T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  Co . Zanesville,  O. 

Zeeland  Brick  Co . Zeeland,  Mich. 

Ross  C.  Purdy . - . Zanesville,  O. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.  1901-1902. 

President — W.  H.  Hunt,  Cleveland,  O. 
F.  V.  P. — ‘C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Brooklyn. 

S.  V.  P.— J.  A.  Davis,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

T.  V.  P. — C.  H.  Yohe,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Secretary — T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis. 
Treasurer — J.  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Pa. 

EX-PRESIDENTS. 

W.  A.  Eudaly  (1886),  Cincinnati,  O. 

D.  V.  Puring’ton  (1887),  Chjcago,  Ill. 
Robt.  Speed  (1888),  Memphis,  Tenn. 

T.  B.  MdAvoy  (1888-89),  Philadelphia. 
J.  C.  Adams  (1890-91),  Indianapolis. 

C.  B.  Pearson  (1892),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Anthony  Ittner  (1893),  St.  Louis,  Mto. 

F.  H.  Eggers  (1895),  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  iH.  Brush  (1897),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Flinn  (1898),  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Richardson  (1899),  Shawnee,  O. 
Wm.  D.  Gates  (1900),  Chicago,  Ill. 


*W.  H.  Alsip  (1894),  Chicago,  Ill. 

*R.  B.  Morrison  (1896),  Rome,  Ga. 

*C.  P.  Merwin  (1888-93),  Berlin,  Conn. 


Committee  on  'Technical  Investigation. 

Prof.  E.  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Sec’y. 

C.  A.  Bloomfield,  'Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Shawnee,  Ohio. 
Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 

IN  MEMORIAlM. 

J.  P.  Norton,  York  Corner,  Me. 

D.  H.  Haeger,  Dundee,  Ill. 

J.  IW.  Carson,  Shawnee,  Ohio. 

William  H.  Alsip,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  EXHIBITION  ROOM  AND  AN  INSPECTION  OF  THE 

EXHIBITS. 


THERE  WAS  NO  DEARTH  of  space  for  the  exhibitors, 
no  indeed.  Generous  to  a  fault,  the  hotel  manager  had 
arranged  so  that  you  could  pre-empt  all  the  space  needed 
for  a  90-ton  locomotive,  and  while  the  grand  ballroom,  for 
such  it  was,  did  not  quite  equal  in  size  the  machinery  hall  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  it  was  in  distance  not  many  thousand  miles 
from  it.  And  even  if  it  was  a  trifle  chilly  on  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  day,  the  numerous  heated  discussions  tended  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  and  keep  things  going. 

The  paramount  issue — business — was  good,  and  here  and 
there  I  caught  the  echo  of  “Sorry,  Billy,  I  can’t  go  with  you 
now,  I  must  sit  down  and  send  in  my  orders;”  and  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  well-known  firm,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  send  their  best  man,  and  he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  hailed 
me  with,  “Well,  say;  I  didn’t  expect  to  do  a  thing  here,  but 
look,”  and  we  glanced  over  the  order  book,  and  five  or  six  good 
orders  told  the  story  of  his  success. 

Mr.  Howard  Chambers  was  kept  pretty  busy  describing  in 
detail  all  the  technical  parts  and  the  many  advantages  of  the 
new  “Automatic  end  cut  brick  machine”  and  the  “new  auto¬ 
matic  wire  cutter  for  end-cut  brick.”  This  was  better  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  medium  of  the  9-foot  model  in  full  working  rig. 
As  a  side  issue,  their  circular  greeting  to  the  delegates  and 
guests  was  gotten  up  in  good  shape,  wasn’t  it?  Bearing  well 
upon  its  relation  to  the  brickmaking  industry  by  appearing  in 
a  cream  colored  overcoat.  Standard  size,  end  cut  and  round 
corners,  with  a  brief,  but  efficient  description,  telling  the  whole 
story  in  a  nutshell,  of  all  the  machines  (illustrated)  made  by 
Chambers  Bros.,  including  the  automatic  indenting  cutter, 
which  is  embodied  in  a  special  pattern  of  their  automatic  end 
cutter.  Mr.  Chambers  was  the  center  of  many  groups  of  in¬ 
terested  delegates,  who  bore  down  upon  him  with  all  mental 
acumen  of  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  brick  business. 
Space  and  time  forbid  my  saying  more,  but  send  for  one  of 
those  circulars  before  they  are  all  gone.  You  won’t  regret  it. 
Byl-the-by,  they’re  shipping  one  of  the  end  cut  to  Dr.  A.  L. 
Converse,  President  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association, 
and  one  to  the  Sangamo  Brick  Co.,  of  which  Charles  Ridgely  is 
president,  and  both,  I  think,  are  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

In  a  neat  little  green  folder  George  S.  Cox,  of  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.,  manufacturer  of  brick  and  tile  cutting  wire  for  end 
cut,  side  cut  and  automatic  tables,  had  laid  out  for  free  and 
ready  distribution  samples  from  No.  8  to  22. 


Practical  economy  was  well  illustrated  by  a  model  of  the 
Clark  Bros.’  Co.,  of  Vicksburg,  Mich.,  “Regular  Alarm  Col¬ 
umn,”  which  tersely  described  is  a  low  water  alarm,  having  a 
leverage  operated  by  a  float  through  the  medium  of  the  long 
float,  which  is  sufficient  to  open  the  whistle  at  400  pounds 
steam  pressure,  or  fitted  to  an  exactness  whatever  pressure  you 
carry. 

Practical  extravagance  was  demonstrated  by  Brother  Mon¬ 
roe,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  taking  the  first 
extended  trip  in  twenty  years.  After  the  Convention  they  go 
to  New  York,  and  then  to  Florida.  What’s  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  worth  doing  well. 

Mr.  Albert  Potts  presented  each  receptive  delegate  with  a 
highly  artistic  folder,  accompanied  by  the  nicely  framed  draw¬ 
ing  of  their  latest  machine.  This  was  nicely  illustrated  with 
good  cuts  of  all  the  clayworking  machinery  and  brickyard  sup¬ 
plies  manufactured  by  C.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Everything  you  want,  from  a  stationary  outfit  to  a  brick  mold, 
you  will  find  therein. 

Nearby  was  an  exhibit  by  the  Minor  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  while  directly  facing  them  was  Kendall  & 
Flick,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  their  famous  “Manganese,” 
and  exhibits  showing  different  effects.  Conkling  &  Armstrong, 
terra  cotta  works;  M.  E.  Gregory,  has  reliefs,  and  the  Celadon 
Roofing  Tile  Co.,  roofing  tiles,  supported  by  circulars  on 
“Manganese,  and  How  To  Use  It,”  “Ask  the  Pork  Packers  and 
Look  Well  to  Your  Sausages,  when  Next  You  Buy  Them.” 

“The  Standard  Patent  Brick  &  Tile  Dryer”  is  the  title  of  an 
exhaustive  little  treatise  given  out  for  everybody  interested 
by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indianapolis.  Send  for  one; 
it  would  take  me  all  night  to  describe  the  contents,  but  it’s  a 
multum  in  parvo. 

The  Main  Belting  Co.  were  well  and  ably  represented  in 
goods  and  person.  Mr.  Roth  made  lots  of  friends  and  was  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  near  his  exhibits  or  a  prospective  customer, 
and  his  handsome  sign  displayed  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
Well,  I’m  very  glad. 

A  very  direct  and  forcible  description  was  made  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  system  by  H.  Haigh,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

I  had  half  a  notion  to  lay  violent  hands  on  that  handsome 
little  baby  nickle-plated  model  of  the  “four-mold  Berg  brick 
press.”  It’s  very  diminutiveness  made  it  catchy  to  the  eye, 
and  the  Chicago  Brick  Machine  Company  knew  what  they 
were  doing  when  they  put  it  there,  well  bolstered  up  with  a 
bright  and  breezy  catalogue  of  their  many  well-known  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had 
the  thoughtfulness  to  supply  with  their  literature  the  much- 
sought-after  lead  pencil,  bearing  their  name  and  address,  and 
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I  don’t  doubt  had  the  distance  been  less  we  should  have  had  a 
nice  exhibit.  Anyway,  their  representative,  Mr.  Scott,  is  a 
hustler  and  well  liked. 

The  Champion  crushing  machinery  was  in  evidence  in  a 
well-illustrated  8x10  catalogue  issued  by  the  American  Road 
Machine  Co.,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Did  you  see  the  Fiske  &  Co.’s  self-sustaining  kiln  crown? 
Good  thing,  isn’t  it?  This  rests  on  the  side  walls  like  a  cov¬ 
er,  produces  no  side  thrusts  on  the  walls,  thus  it  leaves  the 
lining  and  crown  entirely  independent.  Well,  Boston  is  al¬ 
ways  teaching.  As  neighbors,  they  had  the  Dunlap  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  with  a  nice  little  display  of 
the  “Perfect  Clay  Screen.” 

“The  Dictator,”  a  sturdy  6-foot  model,  well  represented  a 
type  of  a  good  brick  machine,  made  by  the  Battenfeld  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  This  received  many  favorable  in¬ 
spections  and  commendations. 

One  of  the  first  to  arrive  and  settle  down  to  business  was 
the  affable  representative  of  the  H.  Brewer  Co.,  of  Tecumseh, 
Mich.  He  was  always  ready  to  hand  one  a  copy  of  their  forty- 
second  annual  catalogue,  which  is  a  marvel  of  the  printer’s  art, 
in  maroon  and  silver,  bearing  the  legend,  “Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery,”  in  heavily  stamped  silver  letters,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  all  the  special  features  of  their  many  supplies. 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  were 
generous  with  their  green  and  gold  catalogue,  and  further  as¬ 
sisted  the  more  curious  by  having  two  working  models,  “The 
Grath”  patent  four-mold  triple  pressure  brick  press  and  one 
of  the  Grath  patent  hand-power  brick  presses. 

Send  for  one  of  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Steam  Shovel  Co.’s  calen¬ 
dars.  It’s  a  beauty.  Illustrated  and  touching  upon  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  canal  and  apropos  “We  have  the  machinery  to  cut  it 
through,  as  soon  as  Uncle  Sam  gives  the  word.” 

The  Horton  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Painesville,  0.,  wasn’t 
slow  in  handing  out  that  handsome  catalogue  in  red  and  gold. 
It’s  a  regular  book  of  reference,  with  good  suggestions  to  cor¬ 
respondents,  a  long  chapter  of  good  references  and  an  ex¬ 
tended  line  of  excellent  cuts,  from  the  Hercules  right  down 
through  the  list  of  supplies  to  a  kiln  ring. 

The  difficulties  so  often  confronting  our  brickmakers  in  the 
lamination  of  the  clays  and  an  inability  to  obtain  a  thorough 
disintegration  of  the  wet  and  plastic  clays,  would  seem  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  use  of  the  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer.  The  company,  w'hose  president  is  Milton  P.  Will¬ 
iams,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  had  set  up  a  small  model, 
showing  the  sectional  working  parts  of  the  shale  breaker,  also 
the  dry  clay  pulverizer,  and  as  the  company  and  their  many 
well-known  devices  are  in  vogue  from  my  State  (the  Key¬ 
stone)  to  Norway,  they  need  no  bouquets,  only  an  attentive  ear. 

Does  it  pay  to  attend  a  Convention?  Well,  yes;  it  draws 
custom  as  a  fly  blister  draws  a  carbuncle.  One  representative 
showed  me  his  orders  for  three  days.  The  sum  total  amounted 
to  $18,740. 

The  Crown  Dryer  Co.  issued  a  very  dainty  brochure  in  green 
and  gold,  illustrated  with  good  half-tones  and  pen  work,  with 
short  descriptive  notes  on  its  manifold  advantages — and 
Cleveland  is  right  in  it. 

From  Statesville,  N.  C.,  we  got  the  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons’  “New 
South”  brick  machine,  well  indorsed  as  to  their  supplies  and 
containing  a  fund  of  information. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Callaway,  representing  the  American  Clayworking 
Machinery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  0.,  was  often  doing  three  things 
at  once — listening,  booking  an  order  and  holding  on  to  a 
third  person  to  prevent  him  running  away. 

As  a  typical  exponent  of  American  grit  and  energy,  J.  Ridge¬ 
way — that  doughty  representative  of  the  well-known  Raymond 
Machine  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  distributed  and  smoked  nearly  a 
thousand  cigars  and  caught  on  to  several  good  things  afloat, 
and  there  was  fun  when  he  secreted  a  rival  representative's 
under  vestments,  and  the  rival  vexed  and  reached  his  man  just 
two  hours  too  late. 

Two  weary  lady  guests,  wives  of  two  well-known  delegates, 
came  in  to  luncheon  footsore  and  weary.  .Starting  out  to  buy 
soda  water,  they  had  each  drawn  on  their  husbands  for  a  quar¬ 
ter,  which  they  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  trolley  line  and 
spent  their  morning  making  an  inspection  of  the  Old  Soldiers’ 
Home,  and  then  had  to  walk  home.  Oh,  so  tired — and  weren’t 
the  hubbies  amused  when  they  came  straggling  in  just  before 
the  close  of  the  luncheon?  Don’t  say. 

Our  esteemed  contemporaries,  the  Municipal  Journal  and 
Engineer,  clad  in  the  February  coat,  was  present  and  made  a 
good  impression,  and  the  Architects’  and  Builders’  Journal,  of 


Baltimore,  made  a  good  bid  for  popularity  with  its  issue  and 
that  very  useful  accompaniment  of  a  neat  foot  rule. 

The  extra  edition  of  the  Brickbuilder  for  January  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Seventy-two  full  pages  of  the  best  architec¬ 
tural  specimens  of  the  country  made  up  the  contents,  and 
proved  a  splendid  souvenir  of  the  Convention. 

The  U.  S.  Rocking  Grate  Bar  Co.,  with  their  model,  showing 
grate  in  position  ready  for  use,  showed  a  device  which  is  self¬ 
cleaning  and  gives  the  most  steam  for  the  least  money. 

Thanks  for  the  excellent  facilities  afforded.  Most  of  the 
delegates  came  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  and 
many  favorable  encomiums  were  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Bernard 
Ashby,  the  Philadelphia  passenger  agent,  who  for  two  weeks 
previous  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  visiting 
members. 

Messrs.  Harper,  Devlin,  Wanamaker,  Roth,  J.  Ridgeway, 
Ketchum  and  others,  were  found  comfortably  housed  on  board 
the  “Queen  of  the  Bay,”  the  stately  “Alabama,”  of  the  Old  Bay 
line.  A  steel  vessel  of  two  thousand  tons,  with  triple  expan¬ 
sion  engine,  enabling  her  to  make  the  speed  and  keep  the  time 
of  a  mail  train.  My  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  are 
herewith  extended  to  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Garrett,  the  ever  alert  and 
thoughtful  traveling  passenger  agent,  who  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  comfortable  disposal  of  my  appreciative  com¬ 
panions. 

From  first  to  last  the  spirit  of  congeniality  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  members,  and  after  “guard  mount”  the  visitors 
were  ready  to  turn  in  for  the  business  of  the  sessions.  But 
what  fun  was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  that  well- 
colored  “cake  walk!”  Ye  gods;  extra  buttons  were  needed 
afterwards  to  give  a  decent  appearance  to  many  waistcoats. 
That  lanky  darky,  the  winner,  came  out  with  $3.19  stowed 
away  near  his  bicuspids.  Wasn’t  he  a  sight?  May  we  soon 
have  another.  W.  P.  L. 


THE  AFTERMATH  OF  A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 


Charlie  Classen,  held  up  'by  stress  of  business,  was  a  very 
disappointed  absentee.  Meeting  him  in  the  Atlantic  Trust 
building,  in  Baltimore,  we  chinned  over  past  events  and  future 
prospects.  He  is  a  valuable  man  around  the  Baltimore  com¬ 
bination,  and  the  same  congenial  spirit  that  you  have  often 
met  at  ithe  family  reunion. 

On  that  memorable  morning  of  the  15th  every  one  was  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Brick  Co.  But  business 
perplexities  and  domestic  anxieties  killed  his  chances.  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  condition  at  that  time  was  far  too  serious  to  permit 
of  his  being  present  with  us  or  absent  from  her,  and  his 
“heartily  sorry”  was  expressed  in  s*uch  a  manner  as  to  convey 
an  apology  that  need  not  be  extended. 

The  artistic  get-up  of  the  delegates  and  visitors’  badge  was 
very  apropos,  “nicht  wahr?”  The  absentees  are  all  anxious  to 
secure  one.  The  genial  and  magnetic  smile  covering  the 
mobile  features  of  the  widely  admired  Secretary  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  was  further  enhanced  by  the  silky  coal  black  hirsute 
adornment  over  the  front  .door  of  his  digestive  organs.  Bang! 
So  did  the  drum  when  its  monophonic  sides  were  tickled  by 
that  little  drum  stick,  held  in  the  hand  of  one  who  conveys 
such  sturdy  commendation  of  right  and  drastic  condemnation 
of  wrong  through  the  medium  of  his  editorials.  He  and  his 
charming  life  partner  might  give  twenty-five  points  and  beat 
in  life’s  game  of  euchre  in  a  little  treatise,  ’“How  to  meet  and 
make  friends,”  and  “How  to  retain  youth’s  vivacity,”  or  “The 
secret  exposed  of  how  to  grow  old  gracefully.”  Price,  $1  per 
volume. 

The  visiting  ladies  were  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  “guard 
mounts”  and  “dress  parade”  at  the  fort,  and  the  sunshine  and 
music  filled  in  very  nice  the  gap  between  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  big  gastronomic  exercises  of  the  evening.  Work¬ 
ing  with  almost  machine-like  regularity,  it  was  no  small  won¬ 
der  Miss  Wallace  looked  fatigued.  The  possession  of  a  big- 
heart  is  the  secret  of  the  marvelous  recuperative  powers. 
Every  one  felt  a  certain  sense  of  magnetic  kindliness  toward 
her  and  I  trust  she  won’t  be  above  accepting  the  general  good 
wishes  of  all,  through  the  medium  of  my  poor  little  ink  pot. 

W.  P.  L. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  Most  Profitable  of  All  the  Conventions. 

Friend  Randall: 

We  arrived  home  safely  after  a  very  enjoyable  return  pass¬ 
age.  I  don’t  think  there  was  a  case  of  seasickness  aboard.  So 
far  as  the  Convention  is  concerned,  I  desire  to  say  I  enjoyed 
it  very  much,  and  think  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  at¬ 
tended  by  me.  There  seems  to  be  quite  an  interest  taken  in  all 
matters  brought  before  the  body.  The  hotel  accommodations 
were  very  good.  My  daughters  enjoyed  their  stay  at  Old  Point 
very  much.  Wishing  you  every  possible  success,  as  you  richly 
deserve,  I  remain,  yours  truly,  T.  C.  LUNDY. 

Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  February  18. 


An  Unusual  Compliment. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous  efforts  in  my  behalf 
in  the  matters  of  transportation  to  the  Convention  at  Old 
Point,  and  of  the  accommodations  there. 

Surely  no  mistake  was  made  in  selecting  the  place  for  the 
Convention,  and  the  Chamberlin  is  an  ideal  hotel  for  such 
gatherings.  Its  size,  the  completeness  of  its  appointments 
and  the  character  of  its  service  gave  unusual  satisfaction,  as 
far  as  I  know,  to  those  in  attendance.  A  certain  noisy,  cheap 
element  often  too  much  in  evidence  at  previous  Conventions, 
was  this  year  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Just  the  people  one  wanted  to  meet  and  talk  with  were  on 
hand  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  generally  high  character  of  the  gathering  and  of 
the  sessions  and  on  the  good  time  we  all  had. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  B.  SKEELE. 

Chicago,  Feb.  20. 


Won’t  Willingly  Miss  Another  Convention. 

Secretary  Randall : 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from  the  Convention  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  trip.  I 
had  a  most  enjoyable  time,  indeed.  These  conventions  enable 
the  brickmakers  throughout  the  country  to  become  acquainted 
and  talk  the  business  over  together,  giving  each  other  the 
benefit  of  their  experiences.  Also,  they  enable  the  brick  ma¬ 
chine  men  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  on  friendly  terms, 
creating  a  fellow  feeling.  In  the  future  we  shall  always  at¬ 
tend  the  conventions  when  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  made  your  personal  acquaintance.  Yours 
very  truly,  H.  0.  STEELE. 

Statesville,  N.  C.,  February  22,  1901. 


A  New  Member’s  Impression. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

Being  one  of  the  younger  members  of  your  Association,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Va.,  last  week.  This  was  the  first  Convention  I  attended. 
Being  very  much  interested,  in  fact  devoting  my  time  entirely 
to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  clay  products,  I  just  realized 
last  week  what  I  had  been  missing  by  not  attending  the  con¬ 
ventions.  II  have  been  repaid  many  times  over  for  the  trip 
by  what  I  have  learned.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Convention, 
gathered  many  points  from  the  discussions,  and  then  those 
lobby  talks  were  so  helpful.  I  was  more  than  pleased  with 
the  social  spirit  displayed  at  the  Convention.  It  Is  necessary 
to  attend  these  conventions  to  know  the  position  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  occupies  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  I 
consider  it  equal  to  any,  and  there  is  a  bright  future  for  it  is 
my  prediction.  I  hope  to  attend  these  conventions  each  year, 
and  look  forward  to  them  with  much  pleasure.  We  are  lo¬ 
cated  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  are  pleased  to  report  a 
bright  outlook  for  this  season,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  conti'aots  on  hand,  among  them  the  new  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Washington  aque¬ 
duct  tunnel,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Vvishing  you  much  suc¬ 


cess  and  pleasure  the  coming  season,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

C.  E.  SCHILDNECHT, 

Treasurer  and  Manager  Frederick  Brick  Works,  Frederick.  Md. 
Frederick,  Md.,  February  19. 

The  Youngest  Brickmaker  at  the  Convention 


Youth  and  old  age  were  each  represented  at  the  Old  Point 
gathering  in  greater  extremes  than  ever  before.  The  youngest 
member  in  attendance  was  Master  Robert  Fiske,  of  Boston. 
He  is  but  five  months  old,  but  took  a  remarkable  interest  in 
everything  he  saw.  His  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Parker  Fiske,  and  the  grandfather,  too,  George  M.  Fiske,  were 
warmly  congratulated  on  the  young  man’s  advent  into  Associa- 
tional  affairs.  This  is  the  first  instance,  we  believe,  where 
three  generations  of  one  family  have  been  represented  at  one 
of  our  annual  gatherings.  The  other  extreme  was  represented 
by  Captain  Crafts,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Cyrus  Chambers, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  We  do  not  know  which  is  the  youngest, 
for  each  bears  his  years  lightly,  being  as  active  and  forceful  as 


Robert  Fiske,  Aged  5  Months. 


many  men  at  the  meridian  of  life.  In  one  particular  at  least 
they  set  the  younger  members  an  example  they  might  follow 
with  decided  profit — they  are  always  prompt  and  regular  in 
attendance  at  every  session  of  the  Convention  and  keep  close 
fab  on  every  question  considered.  There  is  a  hint  here  worth 
much  to  those  who  will  heed  it. 


The  N.  B.  M.  A;  Abreast  of  the  Times. 

Dear  Randall: 

My  first  meeting  With  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  a  most  enjoyable  one  to  me.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  attend  a  good  many  meetings  of  engineering 
societies  of  various  kinds.  I  find  that  the  members  of  this 
Association  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  th§m.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  times  is  that  in  all  scientific,  professional 
and  industrial  pursuits  a  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  bring 
to  bear  more  complete  knowledge  and  information  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  intelligence.  It  is  this,  more  perhaps  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  that  is  bringing  the  United  States  forward  so  rapid¬ 
ly  in  its  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  the  people  of 
other  countries  in  everything  that  comes  under  an  interna¬ 
tional  review.  Our  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  soldiers,  sail¬ 
ors,  engineers,  manufacturers,  scholars,  teachers — in  fact, 
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everybody — are  being  lifted  by  this  influence  higher  and  high¬ 
er  ail  the  time.  Every  decade  shows  the  improvement,  and  it 
is  to  this  influence,  more  than  any  other,  that  or  foreign  trade 
is  expanding  and  our  prosperity  at  home  and  prestige  abroad 
increases  so  rapidly.  The  briekmakers  are  wide  awake  and 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  will  continue  so. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  February  20.  CHAS.  RIDGELY. 

The  Convention  a  Great  Success. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Home  again  after  one  of  the  most  pleasant  weeks  I  have 
passed  in  many  years.  The  Convention  was  a  great  success, 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  choice  of  Old  Point 
Comfort  should  receive  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  then,  you  know,  as  I  have  always  had  a  weakness 
for  the  fair  sex  since  I  was  a  boy  (many  years  ago,  that  is),  I 
certainly  approve  of  having  the  ladies  with  us  at  the  banquet; 
and  the  cake-walk:  Well,  it  was  great. 

May  your  shadow  never  grow  less  is  the  wish  of 

Your  friend,  CHAS.  A.  BLOOMFIELD. 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  21. 


A  German’s  First  Impression. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  must  say  I  enjoyed  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention,  also  the 
Ceramic  Society  very  much,  and  hope  the  manufacturers  in 
clay  ware  will  continue  to  hold  such  meetings  for  their  own 
benefit.  It  would  save  a  lot  of  trouble  for  many  of  those  who 
Work  in  this  line  if  they  would  come  and  consult  one  another 
about  the  business. 

I  am  sorry  I  could  not  answer  more  of  the  questions  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  being  more  familiar  with  the  English  language). 
I  wish  to  thank  my  German  friends,  Mr.  Eggers  and  Mr. 
Klein,  very  much  for  their  kind  assistance  in  translating  my 
German  words  into  English.  I  hope  that  the  next  time  the  Con¬ 
vention  meets  I  will  be  able  to  speak  the  language  better,  and 
can  also  give  more  points  for  the  benefit  of  the  clayworking 
manufacturer.  GUSTAV  VOELCKER. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  February  19. 


WANTS  HIS  MOLD  BACK. 

Friend  Randall: 

During  the  Convention  at  Old  Point  Comfort  someone  took 
my  Model  Mold  Box,  and  as  I  had  a  sign  on  the  table,  “Take 
One,”  suppose  they  thought  that  everything  on  the  table  was 
to  be  taken  away.  If  you  will  kindly  notify  the  public  through 
your  valuable  paper  that  this  box  must  have  been  taken  by 
mistake,  and  ask  them  to  kindly  return  same,  I  will  appreciate 
it  very  much,  as  well  as  thank  the  party  who  returns  same. 
With  best  wishes,  I  beg  to  remain, 

WILLIAM  F.  SCOTT,  General  Manager, 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Co. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Feb.  22,  1901. 


PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  postoffice  order  for  $4  to  pay  for  my 
subscription  for  the  old  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  new. 

It  would  be  poor  economy,  indeed,  to  think  one  can  increase 
the  contents  of  his  pocketbook  by  saving  the  amount  paid  for 
The  Clay-Worker.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  experience  is 
the  best  teacher,  but,  of  course,  two  men  is  better  than  one, 
and  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  successful 
men  all  over  the  world  is  worth  a  thousand  fold  more,  which 
The  Clay-Worker  distributes  every  month.  The  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  must  admit  new  ideas 
into  his  head. 

I  might  say  that  last  year  was  very  good.  Quite  a  number 
of  brick  were  shipped  in  here  on  account  of  my  yard  being 
too  small.  I  had  a  soft  mud  horse-power  machine,  but  this 
winter  am  changing  to  steam  power,  stiff  mud,  and  will  re¬ 
press  some.  I  also  built  a  three-arch  Standard  dryer.  After 
completing  my  new  plant  I  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demand 
of  Medicine  Hat  and  vicinity.  We  expect  to  start  our  new 
plant  in  March.  Wishing  you  a  prosperous  season,  yours 
truly,  J.  PURMAL. 

Medicine  Hat,  N.  W.  T.,  February  18,  1901. 


OHIO  VALLEY  CLAYWORKERS. 


'-p  HE  MANUFACTURING  potters  of  the  upper  Ohio  valley 
have  commenced  to  increase  some  department  of  their 
\  plants  in  order  that  they  may  keep  up  with  the  spring 
trade,  wihch  is  larger  this  year  than  was  ever  known  before. 
New  kilns  are  being  built  and  the  capacity  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  also  being  enlarged.  Some  manufacturers  claim 
that  the  present  year  will  be  far  in  advance  of  the  business 
that  was  transacted  last  year,  and  are  making  their  arrange¬ 
ments  accordingly. 

Chester,  W.  Va.  a  small  town  in  Hancock  county,  across  the 
Ohio  river  fr’om  this  place,  may  have  another  industry  before 
long.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  Pan-American  Porcelain 
Co.  was  organized  here  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  large 
plant  for  the  making  of  that  class  of  ware.  The  company  is 
composed  of  Walter  B.  Hill  A.  W.  Scott,  T.  V.  Milligan,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Gardner  and  N.  G.  Macrum.  The  latter  is  the  son  of 
former  United  States  Consul  Charles  E.  Macrum,  who  was 
stationed  at  Pretoria,  S.  A.  R.  It  is  proposed  to  have  this 
plant  in  operation  within  the  next  four  months. 

It  has  been  reported  in  this  city  that  the  Enterprise  Pottery 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  commenced  the  manufacturing  of  gen¬ 
eral  ware,  similar  to  that  which  is  made  in  East  Liverpool,  0. 

The  directors  of  the  Cannonsburg  (Pa.)  Pottery  Co.,  at  a 
recent  meeting,  leased  their  plant  to  William  S.  George,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  identified  with  the  East  Pales¬ 
tine  Pottery  Co.  This  is  an  entirely  new  plant,  and  it  will  be 
placed  in  operation  at  once.  The  workmen  for  this  pottery 
were  secured  from  the  local  potteries. 

A  bonus  of  $20,000  has  been  offered  by  the  citizens  of 
Minerva  to  a  company  that  will  build  and  operate  a  pottery 
at  that  place.  I't  is  said  that  three  firms  have  made  a  bid  for 
the  bonus,  and  now  the  people  of  that  quiet  little  town  won¬ 
der  which  will  be  the  best  firm  to  which  they  will  give  the 
prize. 

The  Steubenville  pottery,  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  located 
at  that  place,  is  very  busy  at  present.  All  departments  are 
running  full  time,  and  a  large  number  of  orders  are  still  on 
the  books. 

Orders  are  plentiful  at  the  Warwick  and  Wheeling  potteries, 
the  only  plants  of  that  character  located  at  Wheeling.  Addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  both  these  potteries  during  the  past 
few  months,  and  they  have  an  excellent  trade. 

The  brick  plants  located  along*  the  Ohio  river,  in  Hancock 
county,  West  Virginia,  have  resumed  operations  with  but  few 
exceptions.  Seme  very  large  orders  are  now  being  booked  for 
spring  delivery,  and  the  outlook  for  an  increased  output  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  is  very  promising. 

Two  new  kilns  will  be  built  at  the  East  End  brick  plant,  in 
this  city,  in  the  spring.  This  is  the  only  red  brick  works  in 
this  city  and  last  year  was  the  first  time  that  it  was  operated 
steady  for  years.  Some  new  machinery  will  also  be  installed 
at  this  plant  soon. 

Fire  brick  manufactured  at  the  various  plants  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  is  now  being  shipped  to  the  South 
by  water.  Captain  John  Klien,  an  old  river  man,  has  con¬ 
verted  his  excursion  boat  Mayflower  into  a  freighter,  and  so 
far  has  made  two  trips  to  extreme  Southern  ports  with  fire 
brick  made  in  this  vicinity.  The  last  cargo  to  be  taken  South 
was  consigned  to  points  along  the  Cumberland  river.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  brick  has  been  loaded  on  a  boat  for  the 
South,  it  being  the  rule  in  the  past  to  load  the  brick  in  barges. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Captain  John  M.  Porter  will  receive  a 
large  contract  for  brick  that  will  be  used  to  pave  new  streets 
at  Chester,  W.  Va.  Millions  of  brick  were  sent  to  this  town 
from  the  Kenilworth  plant  last  year,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  brick  will  be  needed  for  work  that  has  been  mapped 
out  to  'be  done  this  year. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Cumberland,  has  do¬ 
nated  a  large  amount  of  paving  brick  to  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sample  road  near  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  This  brick 
will  be  used  for  paving  a  part  of  a  country  road,  and  the  curb¬ 
ing  will  be  an  oak  plank  2  by  10  inches.  Another  test  mile 
of  road  is  being  constructed  near  Toronto.  ZIM. 


Messrs.  Harper,  Wanamaker  and  Devlin  have  formed  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  will  shortly  erect  a  plant  at  Baltimore  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  paving  brick. 
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THAT  IRON  BOUND  KILN. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  reading  last  Clay-Worker  I  notice,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  kiln  question  by  the  Illinois  Clayworkers,  the  subject  of 
an  iron  kiln  was  discussed  very  fully. 

In  several  of  my  letters  to  The  Clay-Worker  1  described  a 
kiln  of  this  kind  at  both  of  the  M.  D.  Valentine,  Bro.  &  Co.’s 
factories  here.  The  first  one  is  now  about  five  years  old.  The 
last  one  was  built  this  last  summer.  They  have  never  bursted, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  heat  required  to  burn  this  Jersey 
fire  clay  is  much  more  intense  than  any  used  to  burn  red  brick, 
tile,  or  even  vitrified  brick.  The  well-known  conservatism  of 
the  Valentines  is  a  good  ad.  for  these  kilns,  for  they  never  con¬ 
tinue  to  throw  away  money  on  a  fad  if  it  is  not  a  success. 

The  Raritan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co.  have  also  recently 
built  one  of  these  kilns. 

If  any  of  the  fraternity  desire  more  definite  information  re¬ 
garding  size  and  cost  here,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  data  for 
them.  W.  R.  O. 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


PITTSBURG  CLAY  AND  BUILDING  ITEMS. 


THE  BUTLER  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  just  been  re¬ 
organized  at  Butler,  Pa.  A  limited  partnership,  with  a 
eapitla  stock  of  $15,300,  has  been  formed,  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  are:  S.  R.  McKinney,  chairman;  John  C.  Brandon, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Campbell  G.  Brandon,  manager; 
Emory  Brandon  and  Attorney  W.  G.  Brandon.  The  company 
will  make  considerable  additions  to  the  present  plant,  and  will 
manufacture  brick  and  tile  of  all  kinds. 

The  Paris  and  American  Poreclain  Company  has  been  of¬ 
fered  a  bonus  of  $10,300  to  locate  their  new  plant  on  the  Ohio 
opposite  East  Liverpool,  O.  A  new  town  is  being  built  there 
by  Pittsburg  and  East  Liverpool  capitalists. 

The  Sharon,  Pa.,  works  of  the  American  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company  have  been  closed  indefinitely.  The  shutdown  is  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs  and  additions,  and  about  seventy-five 
men  will  be  out  of  employment. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  capitalists  have  purchased  a  tract  of  251 
acres  at  Ninevah  Pa.  and  a  big  brick  plant  will  be  erected  at 
once  at  that  place.  The  property  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  and  is  a  valuable  one. 

Through  the  favorable  decision  of  the  Fayette  county  courts 
on  a  bond  issue,  made  by  the  town  of  Uniontown,  a  $40,000 
contract  for  a  sewer  system  will  be  awarded  at  once. 

The  Rogers  pottery,  at  Rodgers,  O.,  operated  by  Bradshaw 
Bros.,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Jan¬ 
uary  31.  The  loss  was  about  $10,000. 

Mention  was  made  last  month  of  the  purchase  of  the  W.  H. 
Haws  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  by  the  Harbison  & 
Walker  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.  The  latter  company  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  this  property  at  Mt.  Union,  Pa.  This  ends  the  dis¬ 
pute  which  for  some  time  existed  between  these  two  concerns. 
The  Harbison  &  Walker  Co.  is  now  easily  the  largest  fire 
brick  concern  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  This  company  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  very  large  orders  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  is  now  shipping  its  product  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  company  recently  made  an  important  purchase 
of  ganister  rock  beds  in  Center  county,  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  reuesit  of  the  local  bricklayers’  union  the  contract¬ 
ors  on  the  new  Union  Depot  have  employed  regular  brick¬ 
layers  to  cut  the  terra  cotta  to  be  used  on  the  building.  This 
work  is  in  charge  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Company. 

There  is  not  an  idle  fire  clay  or  earthenware  plant  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling.  Many  new 
concerns  are  entering  these  industries,  and  quite  a  number  of 
new  plants  are  already  in  course  of  erection  at  different  points 
in  this  district.  The  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  while  slight,  has  probably  stimulated  the  investment  of 
so  much  capital  in  these  industries  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 

The  plant  of  the  Tempest  Brick  Company,  at  Manown,  Pa., 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month,  will  be  rebuilt.  T.  J. 
Avans,  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  the  principal  owner. 

Plans  for  the  new  twenty-story  skyscraper  to  be  erected  in 
the  business  section  of  Pittsburg,  by  H.  C.  Frick,  the  coke 
king,  have  been  completed,  and  the  contract  for  this  big  brick 
building  will  be  awarded  soon. 

For  some  time  the  American  Clay  Manufacturing  Company, 


of  New  Jersey,  whose  offices  are  located  in  Pittsburg,  has  had 
a  suit  ion  hands  in  regard  to  its  right  to  use  the  name  under 
which  it  has  been  operating.  It  appears  that  a  small  Pitts¬ 
burg  company  has  been  operating  under  this  name  for  some 
years,  and  this  fact  was  overlooked  by  the  managers  of  the 
sewer  pipe  trust  when  it  was  organized.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
United  States  courts  handed  down  a  decision  against  the  big 
concern,  and  since  that  time  its  name  has  been  changed  to  the 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Company.  This  decision  was  reached  at 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  at  the  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  the  Second  National  Bank  building,  in  Pittsburg,  last 
week.  There  was  recently  some  report  that  the  offices  would 
be  moved  from  Pittsburg  to  Akron,  O.,  but  for  the  present  they 
will  remain  in  the  iron  city. 

H.  P.  Knobblock,  secretary  of  the  Dresden  Pottery  Company, 
of  East  Liverpool.  O.,  was  in  Pittsburg  during  the  past  week 
looking  after  the  interests  of  his  company.  This  concern  will 
make  a  number  of  important  improvements  during  the  next 
few  months. 

For  some  time  the  Reuoh-Lyons  Pottery  Company,  of  East 
Palestine,  O.,  has  been  looking  for  a  site  near  Pittsburg.  This 
concern  will  erect  a  nine  kiln  plant,  which  will  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  about  1,300  men,  and  entail  an  outlay  of  nearly  $200,- 
000.  Homestead  has  been  making  an  effort  to  secure  this  new 
industry,  and  the  company  offered  to  locate  there  if  the  town 
would  donate  a  five-acre  site.  Since  that  offer  was  made  other 
towns  about  Pittsburg  have  been  making  an  effort  to  secure 
the  industry.  The  work  of  locating  a  site  is  now  in  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Lyons,  of  the  Reuch-Lyons  Company. 

The  Union  Pottery,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  has  been  sold  to 
Joseph  Manor.  The  price  paid  for  the  property  was  $30,600. 
Many  improvements  will  be  made,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  greatly  increased. 

The  Dunbar  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Dunbar,  Pa.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  ail  order  for  one  million  fire  brick,  to  be  shipped  to 
British  Columbia.  The  Harbison  &  Walker  and  other  Pitts¬ 
burg  fire  brick  companies  are  also  shipping  big  export  orders. 

Fire  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Basic  Brick  Company,  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  caused  a  slight  fire  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Nazareth  Cement  Company,  of  Nazareth,  Pa.  will  erect 
several  new  buildings  and  make  other  improvements. 

A  $55,000  brick  public  school  building  is  to  be  erected  at 
Crafton,  Pa. 

A  county  courthouse  will  be  erected  at  Greensburg,  West¬ 
moreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  coming  summer, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars.  It  will  be  a  fire  brick 
structure. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  February  20.  GILBERT. 


AN  EXTENSIVE  FIRE  CLAY  PROPERTY. 


The  Anness  &  Potter  Fire  Clay  Co.,  incorporated  July  1, 
1900,  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  report  that  five  months’  business 
in  1900  far  exceeded  their  expectations.  The  mines  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Dally  and  Hall  estates,  and  purchased  by 
them,  contain  forty  feet  of  the  best  fire  clays,  and  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  center  of  the  original  and  famous  clay  mining  dis¬ 
trict.  They  are  working  six  different  mines,  and  have  a  spur 
from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  running  direct  into 
them.  They  commenced  mining  during  the  month  of  July, 
and  on  August  1  entered  the  market  with  very  superior  fire 
clays.  A  large  demand  for  their  sagger  clays  was  at  once 
created,  and  it  now  commands  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  more 
than  the  so-called  sagger  clays  that  were  being  shipped  from 
the  long-ago  exhausted  mines  around  them. 

They  have  many  testimonials  from  the  leading  potteries, 
stating  that  the  saggers  made  from  their  clays  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  pottery  use  in  a  wonderful  manner.  As  the  sag¬ 
ger  question  is  a  very  important  one  with  the  potteries,  they 
are  always  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  clay  that,  will  extend 
the  life  of  the  saggers. 

Mr.  Anness  having  had  previous  to  1892  over  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods,  and 
being  familiar  with  the  burning  of  all  the  Woodbridge  clays, 
is  thereby  in  a  position  to  present  their  clays  to  the  trade  in 
an  intelligent  manner,  and  when  the  manufacturer  is  seeking 
clays  for  a  special  purpose  he  can  at  once  submit  that  which  is 
desired. 

The  mines  of  the  corporation  are  so  situated  that  few  can 
compete  with  them  in  price,  and  are  the  only  mines  on  the 
Reading  spur  that  yield  the  best  No.  1  fire  clays.  They  are 
large  shippers  of  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  paving 
brick,  chemical  brick,  ornamental  building  brick,  salt  glazed 
sewer  pipe,  flue  linings,  hollow  brick,  stove  linings,  saggers, 
Rockingham  and  stone  ware. 
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THE  OHIO  CONVENTION. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  Tile,  Brick 
and  Drainage  Association  was  held  in  the  City  Council  Cham¬ 
ber,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  19 
and  20.  The  attendance  was  very  satisfactory,  nearly  fifty 
members  being  enrolled  by  the  Secretary.  The  reports  of  the 
members  as  to  the  trade  situation  were  also  quite  satisfactory. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  they  reported  an  active  demand  for 
their  products  and  fair  prices.  President  J.  W.  Everal  deliv¬ 
ered  an  interesting  address,  in  which  he  commented  on  the 
passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  century,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  same  advancement  and  progress  in  the  clay¬ 
working  arts  that  had  marked  the  past  quarter  of  the  century 
would  continue  in  the  years  to  come,  and  urged  the  importance 
of  attending  and  actively  supporting  the  State  Association  as 
a  means  to  that  end. 

A  number  of  other  interesting  and  instructive  papers  were 
read  at  the  different  sessions,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  lay 
before  our  readers  in  a  subsequent  issue.  The  election,  of  offi¬ 
cers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  W.  C.  Wilson,  Brice,  O.; 
vice  president,  W.  W.  Chadwick,  Condit;  treasurer,  E.  0.  Bige¬ 
low,  New  London,  and  secretary,  E.  F.  Darnell,  Grove  City. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION. 

The  Clayworkers  of  Wisconsin  gathered  at  Madison,  Febru¬ 
ary  5  and  6,  and  formed  a  State  Association.  The  attendance 
was  much  larger  than  was  anticipated,  and  there  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  manifested  by  the  members,  which  promises 
a  very  useful  career  for  the  new  Association.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  clubroom  of  the  Capitol  Building,  and  the 
members  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  was  then  in  session. 

A  number  of  valuable  papers  were  read  and  much  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  had  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  brick  and 
tile  makers,  all  of  which  we  expect  to  include  in  the  March 
Clay-Worker.  The  banquet  was  a  decided  success.  After  “dis¬ 
cussing  a  good  dinner,  speeches  were  made  by  Charles  T. 
Burnham,  of  Milwaukee;  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis;  William 
Finnegan,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  E.  W.  Drake,  Milwaukee;  John 
Moroney,  Chicago;  E.  R.  Buckley,  Madison,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

A  permanent  organization  was  formed,  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  David  Stephens,  Madison;  Vice  President, 
W.  E.  Jeannot,  Tomahawk;  Treasurer,  William  Finnegan, 
Green  Bay,  and  Secretary,  E.  D.  Buckley,  Madison. 


THE  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  IN 
THE  UPPER  OHIO  VALLEY-PROSPECTS  FOR  1901. 


OMETHING  like  $20,000,000  was  involved  in  building 
operations  during  the  past  year  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
the  brick  interests  coming  in  for  a  large  share  of  this 
sum.  Among  the  big  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  building 
of  the  People’s  Savings  Bank,  on  Smithfield  street;  tne  Empire 
building,  on  Liberty  street,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie 
railroad  depot,  on  South  Side.  Indications  now  poinc  to  very 
heavy  building  operations  about  Pittsburg  during  me  coming 
year.  The  new  Union  depot,  a  massive  thirteen-story  structure, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  railroad  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  ready  for  the  brick  work  within  the  next  few 
months.  During  the  past  month  H.  C.  Frick,  formerly  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  has  secured  a 
desirable  building  plot  in  the  'heart  of  the  city,  at  Grant  and 
Diamond  streets  and  Fifth  avenue,  and  will  shortly  commence 
the  erection  of  a  twenty-story  office  building,  which  will  be 
modern  in  every  way.  Henry  W.  Oliver,  a  well-known  Pitts¬ 
burg  iron  and  steel  manufacturer,  has  also  secured  a  site  for  a 
mammoth  business  block  between  Sixth  and  Virgin  alley,  and 
will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a  big  block.  There  will  be  other 
big  business  blocks  erected  in  the  down-town  section  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  during  the  year.  The  question  of  cutting  down  the 
“Hump,”  as  an  objectionable  hill  near  the  court  house  in 
Pittsburg  is  known,  will  also  be  considered,  and  this  work  will 
make  way  for  new  contracts  in  the  way  of  paving  and  provide 
sites  for  new  business  buildings.  The  proposed  additions  to 
the  Pittsburg  Carnegie  Library  and  the  new  Carnegie  School 


of  Technology  will  represent  a  combined  outlay  of  more  than 
$4,000,000,  and  these  and  other  building  operations  about  Pitts¬ 
burg  insure  a  great  market  for  all  kinds  of  builders’  sup¬ 
plies  during  the  coming  year. 

While  the  work  of  erecting  new  office  and  business  blocks 
will  afford  an  immense  market  for  the  brick  manufacturers, 
there  are  operations  now  in  progress  and  contemplated  about 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  Pittsburg  district  which  will 
give  still  greater  opportunities  for  the  brick  interests  of  the 
country  to  capture  big  contracts.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
some  4,000  mills  and  factories  about  Pittsburg  which  are  not 
making  some  new  improvements  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  their  various  products,  and  in  addition  to  this  there 
are  dozens  of  new  manufacturing  plants  either  now  building 
new  plants  or  preparing  to  build.  This  work  will  require  many 
millions  of  all  kinds  of  bricks,  tile  and  other  clay  products,  and 
while  much  of  this  required  material  will  be  furnished  by  the 
clayworking  plants  of  the  Pittsburg  district  and  adjacent 
points,  yet  there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  clay  manufac¬ 
turers  all  over  the  country  to  place  their  products  in  the  great 
manufacturing  field  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio. 

While  Pittsburg  and  western  Pennsylvania  have  long  been 
well  supplied  with  the  various  kinds  of  brick  industries  the  past 
year  has  been  an  unusual  active  one  for  those  industries. 
Scarcely  a  week  has  past  during  the  year  but  what  a  number  of 
brick  manufacturing  concerns  have  been  chartered.  While  it 
is  just  now  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
capital  of  the  concerns  now  engaged  in  these  industries  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  it  is  well  known  that  their  aggregate  capital 
would  run  well  up  in  the  millions.  While  there  are  many  ex¬ 
tensive  brickmakers  about  Pittsburg,  the  American  Clay  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  having  several  extensive  plants  located 
at  points  adjacent  to  the  big  iron  and  steel  center,  there  are 
hundreds  of  smaller  plants  engaged  in  the  industry.  Booth  & 
Flynn,  Harbison  &  Walker,  Wittmer  Bros.,  all  operate  exten¬ 
sive  independent  plants,  and  outside  of  Pittsburg  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Bolivar, 
Pa.,  and  the  A.  J.  Haws  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  The 
fire-brick  industry  is  an  extensive  one  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
and  there  are  many  firms  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  brick 
industry.  The  demand  for  this  product  is  particularly  heavy 
in  the  coke  region  of  western  Pennsylvania.  While  this  is  true 
of  the  past  year  in  particular,  the  indications  are  that  the  fire¬ 
brick  industry  will  achieve  .still  greater  triumphs  during  the 
coming  year,  for  the  present  and  contemplated  activities  in  the 
coal  and  coke  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  general  industrial  field  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  is  particularly  bright.  Meanwhile  many 
new  fire  brick  companies  are  being  chartered  and  fire  clay  lands 
are  being  rapidly  taken  up.  While  much  of  the  product  of  the 
western  Pennsylvania  fire  brick  output  is  taken  by  local  buyers 
many  large  contracts  have  been  filled  during  the  past  year 
for  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  several  very  large  con¬ 
tracts  having  been  placed  in  western  Pennsylvania  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  silica  brick  industry  is  a  branch  of  the  clay  industry, 
which  is  receiving  a  large  development  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  While  this  industry  has  been  rather  lethargic  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  owing  to  the  regular  dull  season  for  the 
brick  industry,  the  sales  of  this  particular  product  have  been 
enormous  during  the  past  year.  The  big  silica  brickmakers  in 
the  Pittsburg  district  are  the  Ligonier  Silica  Brick  Company, 
the  Kingston  Silica  Company  and  other  concerns  whose  plants 
are  located  in  the  mountains  of  western  Pennsylvania,  where 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest  silica  deposits  in  the  world. 
All  these  plants  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery, 
the  steam  dryers  made  under  the  patents  of  the  Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  being  largely  in  use.  Lately 
there  have  been  developed  some  new  silica  fields  and  during 
the  coming  year  there  are  certain  to  be  many  new  concerns  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  industry  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  demand 
for  the  product,  as  experienced  by  those  firms  now  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  has  been  so  heavy  that  it  has  been  -impossible  to  fill  all 
orders.  The  silica  brick  trade  is  governed  more  largely  by  the 
condition  of  the  steel  trade  than  any  other  department  of  the 
brick  industry,  hence  a  great  year  is  in  store  for  silica  brick 
manufacturers. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tile  and  pottery  Pittsburg  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country  has  had  a  most  prosperous  year.  Many  new 
potteries  have  been  -put  in  operation  during  the  year  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  a  busy  year.  By  the  time 
this  article  reaches  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  wages  for  the  coming  year  and  other  questions  concern¬ 
ing  operators  and  their  employes  will  have  been  settled,  the 
United  States  Manufacturing  Potters’  Association  having  just 
recently  concluded  their  session  in  Pittsburg.  Altogether  the 
various  branches  of  the  clay  manufacturing  interests,  so  far 
as  concerns  Pittsburg  and  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  are  promised 
a  phenomenal  year  to  open  the  twentieth  century. 
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that  is  that  we  failed  to  get  a  photograph  of  the  committee  as 
they  sat  in  judgment  on  the  cake  walkers.  The  performers 
were  very  amusing  and  entertaining,  but  the  judges  were  pict¬ 
uresque  and  should  have  been  shot  on  the  spot — with  a  camera. 


THE  ASSOCIATION AL  DINNER. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  our  most  successful  convention 
was  the  Associational  Dinner.  The  presence  of  the  ladies  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  gentlemen,  and  they  (the  ladies) 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  “Feast  of  Reason  and  Flow  of  Soul” 
fully  as  much  as  did  their  escorts.  It  was  an  exceptionally 
happy  occasion,  and  when  circumstances  will  permit  will 
surely  be  repeated.  The  enthusiasts  must  remember,  though, 
that  the  surroundings  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
such  affairs.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  have  such  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  as  the  Chamberlin  afforded  at  every  subsequent 
Convention.  When  the  situation  changes  the  pow-wow  will 
doubtless  again  prove  as  popular  as  in  times  of  old. 


THE  OLD  GUARD.i 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Excessive  prosperity  hath  its  victims,  no  less  renowned  than 
war.  A  great  many  who  had  fully  expected  to  be  at  Old  Point 
were  kept  at  home  by  the  unprecedented  demands  of  business. 

They  missed  a  treat,  and  we  missed  their  company. 

*  *  * 

President  Hunt  richly  deserved  the  honor  and  distinction 
of  the  presidency — a  member  who  will  travel  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Old  Point  Comfort  to  attend  the  Convention  is  entitled 
to  the  palm. 

Jk  *  £ 

Future  events  will  prove  the,  wisdom  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  election, 
we  are  sure.  The  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  will 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  Association  will  surely  prove  a  source 
of  much  strength.  Like  begets  like,  and  President  Hunt’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  will  make  itself  felt  in  many  ways. 

£  & 

Our  predictions  of  a  delightful  week  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
came  true.  “We  had  a  glorious  time,  didn’t  we?”  were  the 
parting  words  of  an  old-timer.  The  general  feeling  seemed 
to  be,  as  another  of  the  faithful  put  it,  that  “The  Convention 
could  not  have  been  better.” 

£  £  £ 

It  is  reported  that  the  McAvoy  Brick  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  booked  an  order  February  9  for  a  shipload  of  paving  brick 

for  Havana,  Cuba.  The  contract  called  for  the  loading  of  1,225 

«■ 

tons  of  brick  on  cars  at  their  works  in  Perkiomen  in  three 
days.  The  task  was  a  big  one,  but  it  was  accomplished.  This 
is  what  prevented  the  McAvoys  from  attending  the  National 
Convention  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Many  others  were  kept  at 
home  in  the  same  way. 

*  *  * 

The  Convention  was  indebted  to  the  Chicago  delegation  for 
the  Thursday  evening’s  entertainment.  It  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  was  satisfaction  enough  for  Mr.  Purington  and 
his  associates.  We  have  but  one  regret  of  the  Convention,  and 


Though  several  of  the  old-timers  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  there  were  enough  of  them  on  hand  to  keep  things 
moving  at  a  lively  gait,  for  they  are  the  ones  who  set  the  pace. 

These  old  fellows  who  have  been  with  us  so  long,  and  have 
said  so  much  and  so  much  that  is  good,  will  remain  in  spirit 
with  us  long  after  their  active  existence  has  passed.  They  are 
men  who  have  made  history  for  this  Association.  They  are 
men  who  have  developed  a  great  practical  industry.  They  have 
poured  their  best  thought  and  their  best  energy  into  their 
business,  and  of  all  the  people  in  the  country  they  have  reaped 
the  least  benefit,  for  these  things  all  go  to  the  public. 

The  work  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association  is  not  a 
selfish  work.  In  a  measure  it  is  philanthropic.  Of  course,  it 
is  supposed  to  pay  an  interest  on  the  investment.  A  philan¬ 
thropy  which  does  not  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment  is 
no  good  and  never  stands.  Our  National  Association  is  na¬ 
tional  in  a  broad  sense.  It  relates  to  the  people,  and,  after  all, 
those  who  use  brick  and  burned  clay  are  the  people  who  profit 
most  widely  and  best  from  the  meetings  of  this  Association, 
the  benefit.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  quality  of  burned 
clay  has  been  greatly  improved  and  the  price  of  burned  clay 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  here  is  where  the  public  comes 
in,  and  for  this  reason  the  old  guard  should  ever  be  held  in 
highest  esteem. 


THE  LAST  THE  BEST. 


It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  last  baby  is  always  the  brightest 
and  the  best.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  last  Convention  is  always  thought  to  be  the  best. 
So  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  we  hope  it  always  will  he. 

Why  not?  We  live  to  learn  and  we  learn  to  live.  Why 
should  we  not  know  more  this  year  than  we  did  last?  Why 
should  we  not  have  more  to  say  this  year  than  we  did  last?  Why 
should  experience  not  bring  something  to  us?  If  the  time 
ever  should  come  when  the  brickmakers’  world  ceases  to  move 
the  brickmakers  would  cease  to  meet.  But  the  history  of  these 
meetings  has  been  that  the  last  has  always  been  the  best. 

The  selection  of  Old  Point  Comfort  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  certain  of  the  members.  No  one  questioned  the 
picturesque  interests  and  splendid  surroundings,  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business  and  the  general  good  of  the  body,  it  was 
thought  that  the  location  itself,  because  of  the  outside  interest 
which  it  would  excite,  might  in  some  measure  mitigate  against 
the  practical  value  and  practical  interest  of  these  meetings. 
Those  fears  have  not  been  justified.  Look  at  the  the  proceedings 
as  printed  in  this  number  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Consider  the 
discussions,  and  it  will  be  found  that  no  effort  has  ever  been 
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made  which  has  developed  better  literature,  better  technical 
matter  or  material  which  is  better  suited  to  the  practical  in¬ 
terest  and  higher  development  of  the  clayworking  art.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  conventions  in  our  history,  and  has  a  splendid 
setting  by  the  picturesque  location  and  one  which  represents 
many  great  features  connected  with  the  history  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  life  of  this  Nation. 


A  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION. 


The  thanks  of  the  N.  IB.  M.  A.  is  due  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Rogers, 
editor  of  the  Brickbuilder,  for  introducing  to  the  Convention 
the  distinguished  Boston  architect,  H.  C.  Blackall.  Mr.  Black- 
all  is  a  good  user  of  brick.  He  knows  a  good  brick.  He  knows 
what  the  architects  want.  He  is  in  close  touch  with  the  public. 
He  knows  what  the  public  should  have.  He  has  the  sense 
and  finesse  to  impress  it  upon  them.  An  architect’s  client  does 
not  always  know  what  he  wants.  He  knows  what  he  thinks 
he  wants  in  a  superficial  way.  An  architect  of  experience  and 
training  is  often  able  to  more  highly  appreciate  the  actual  de¬ 
mand  and  future  requirement  of  the  client  than  can  the  client 
himself  after  a  hasty  examination  of  his  own  demands.  Mr. 
Blackall  very  ingeniously  and  very  forcibly  expresses  this 
thought.  The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is 
very  fortunate  to  be  addressed  in  this  spirit  of  high  serious¬ 
ness  from  an  architect  so  well  known  and  established,  and 
whose  suggestions  should  carry  such  great  convictions  as  Mr. 
Blackall’s.  His  paper  bears  the  mark  of  earnest  conviction 
of  one  who  has  accumulated  his  knowledge  from  contact  with 
the  large  building  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  our  pleasure  to 
commend  to  all  manufacturers  of  clay  material  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  his  paper. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIME. 


Brickmakers,  like  all  other  mortals,  are  fond  of  talking 
about  the  “good  old  times”  of  years  gone  by.  The  good  old 
times  that  we  look  back  to  were  generally  very  bad  times. 
The  white  man  has  a  faculty  of  sifting  his  troubles  and  re¬ 
membering  only  the  delights  of  his  former  existence.  Who  of 
us  that  consider  this  question  cannot  but  remember  many 
times  in  his  experience  when  he  asked  himself  if  he  should 
ever  be  happy  again,  and  yet,  in  the  main,  we  are  all  happy 
and  happy  all  the  time. 

Our  old  friend  Mueller  had  something  to  say  along  this  line 
in  his  paper,  entitled,  “The  Dignity  of  the  Clay  Business.” 
Now,  Mueller  is  not  a  brickmaker.  He  is  a  maker  of  good  tiles. 
He  is  a  man  full  of  romance,  full  of  picturesque  interest,  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity,  splendid  faculty  of  expression,  and  he 
knows  how  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  tell  it  well.  He  was  not  at 
Old  Point,  but  his  paper  was,  and  it  carried  splendid  thought, 
and  one  thing  was  something  he  said  about  “the  good  old 
times.”  And  then  there  was  a  splendid  practical  interest, 
wherein  he  expressed  himself  that  the  clayworker  should  stand 
his  ground  boldly  and  fearlessly,  and  should  develop  his  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  inside  study  of  requirements  and  demands, 
meet  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  refuse  to  follow  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  drive  or  bribe  him  into  an  unprofitable 
and  unreasonable  direction. 

Mueller  is  a  practical  fellow.  He  knows  how  to  make  tile 
for  revenue,  and  while  he  has  not  been  associated  with  our 
clayworkers  as  intimately  as  we  would  wish,  on  all  occasions 
where  he  has  presented  himself  he  has  left  an  indelible  trail 
behind  him.  If  he  were  more  directly  associated  with  us,  like 
Purington,  or  Gates,  or  Adams,  and  the  other  hosts,  we  would 
not  feel  inclined  to  say  so  many  pleasant  things  about  him. 
If  he  should  come  and  be  one  of  us,  more  intimately,  more 
regularly,  we  might  rub  him  the  other  way  sometimes,  and 
rub  him  hard,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  show  his  spines,  but 
as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  us  to  do  than  to  say  the 
kindly  thing. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  was  the  most  largely  attended  meeting  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  yet  held.  The  members  were  prompt  and  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  all  sessions.  The  papers  read  were  up 
to  the  high  standard  that  has  always  characterized  the  offer¬ 
ings  to  this  body,  and  we  propose  in  due  time  to  publish  them 
in  these  columns. 

The  following  are  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns,  New  York  State  School  of 
Clayworkers,  Alfred,  N.  Y.;  Vice  President,  Ernest  Mayer, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Secretary,  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  0.;  Treasurer,  Stanley  G.  Burt, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  BADGE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  was  compli¬ 
mented  on  all  sides  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they 
had  arranged  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  guests.  “The 
programme  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,'’  said  one.  “You  have 
certainly  provided  well  for  our 
bodily  comforts,”  said  an¬ 
other.  “Our  surroundings  are, 
indeed,  delightful,”  remarked 
others.  Quite  a  number  com¬ 
mented  favorably  on  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  badge, 
not  a  few  declaring  it  was  the 
prettiest  we  have  yet  had. 
Several  of  the  members  have 
made  a  practice  of  keeping  the 
badges  and  prize  the  collection 
highly.  This  one,  a  miniature 
oyster  shell,  as  the  reader  may 
see  by  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving,  is  certainly  unique, 
and  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
that  locality,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  oyster  markets  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Those  fond 
of  the  luscious  bivalve  got 
their  fill  for  once.  Some  we 
know  there  were  who  ate 
oysters  three  times  a  day 
throughout  the  week,  and  yet, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  are  still  call¬ 
ing  for  more.  One  of  the  enjoyable  diversions  to  those  of  us 
unfamiliar  with  such  scenes  was  a  trip  in  a  launch  or  sailboat 
to  the  oyster  bays,  where  the  various  processes  of  “tonging” 
and  dredging  oysters  were  viewed  with  keen  interest.  For  a 
long  time  to  come  Old  Point  and  oysters  will  be  almost 
synonymous  terms  to  many  who  attended  the  Convention. 
The  unfortunates  who  missed  that  pleasure  may  be  consoled 
in  part  with  a  souvenir  badge,  if  they  desire  it,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  ordered  an  extra  supply  for  that  purpose.  Members 
who  have  not  already  remitted  their  dues  are  requested  to  do 
so  at  once  and,  if  they  desire  a  souvenir  badge,  to  so  state  and 
their  want  will  be  filled  promptly. 


A  CORRECTION. 


Through  an  oversight,  the  change  in  the  firm  name  was  not 
made  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Perfect  Clay  Screen,  which 
appears  on  page  224  of  this  issue.  As  previously  announced, 
Mr.  Dunlap  has  purchased  Mr.  Elder’s  interest  and  good  will 
in  the  business,  which  will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co..  Bloomington,  Ill. 
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Livermore,  Humboldt  county,  Iowa,  is  to  have  a  new  plant. 

H.  H.  Osterhout  expects  to  erect  a  brickmaking  plant  at 
Aitkin,  Minn. 

J.  B.  Flowers  &  Son,  of  Wickliffe,  Ky.,  are  in  the  market  for 
second-hand  rack  pallets. 

L.  F.  Weaver  has  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  Lexington,  N.  C., 
on  which  he  will  erect  a  brick  plant. 

The  Morrison-Trammell  Brick  Co.’s  plant,  at  Rome,  Ga., 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $500  by  fire  recently. 

The  large  brick  and  tile  plant  of  W.  B.  Henry,  at  Lancaster, 
O.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  January  29.  The  loss  is  placed 
at  $20,000. 

Close  Bros.’  brickyard,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  quite  seriously 
damaged  by  fire  the  29th  u'lt.  The  burned  portion  will  be  re¬ 
built  at  once. 

The  Goodwin  Tile  and  Brick  Co.  are  erecting  a  large  drying 
shed  and  making  other  improvements  in  their  plant  at  Grand 
Junction,  Iowa. 

The  Marengo  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  by  Edward 
Hartman,  A.  Paulson  and  G.  C.  McDonald,  of  Ashland,  Wis. 
The  capital  stock  is  $25,001. 

A  plant  will  be  erected  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick  and  tile  by  the  Santa 
Cruz  Lime  Co.  of  that  city. 

The  plant  of  the  Ogden  Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay  Co.,  Ogden, 
Utah,  is  being  enlarged  and  remodeled.  The  company  will 
soon  file  articles  of  reorganization. 

T.  W.  White,  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Tennessee 
Brick  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  died  last  month,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  J.  J.  Bishop  succeeds  to  the  management  of  the  plant. 

W.  J.  Carter  &  Sons,  of  Paris,  Texas,  write  that  they  desire 
to  purchase  a  complete  stiff-mud  brick  machinery  outfit, 
which  they  wish  to  install  in  connection  with  their  dry  press 
plant  in  the  near  future. 

The  Oastana  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  organized 
at  Oastana,  la.,  to  develop  a  large  deposit  of  clay  which  has  • 
recently  been  discovered  there.  C.  D.  Cutter,  E.  M.  Jones  and 
C.  L.  Perkins  are  interested. 

W.  and  J.  McMullen  and  J.  and  W.  Gamble,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  have  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  Frank  Nugent,  at 
Pomona,  and  will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
plant,  putting  in  new  machinery,  etc. 

The  Union  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been  char¬ 
tered  by  C.  H.  Rockwell,  A.  M.  Barnes,  E.  G.  Roberts  and 
James  Lawrence,  of  Cleveland,  and  J.  H.  Lang,  of  Lisbon,  O., 
They  will  manufacture  fire  brick  and  tiling. 

W.  H.  Lyle,  of  Kewanee,  Ill.,  advises  us  that  he  has  sold  his 
brick  plant  to  Eddy  &  Davis  for  a  consideration  of  $21,000. 
The  plant  will  be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  operated  by  a 
stock  company,  which  will  be  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

G.  Gessel  &  Sons,  of  Providence,  Utah,  write  that  they  want 
to  purchase  a  good  second-hand  brick  machine,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  30,000  to  40,000.  They  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price,  but  the  machine  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 

W.  R.  Cuthbert,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  will  establish  a  plant  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  for  grinding  manganese  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  high-grade  brick.  Mr.  Cuthbert  will  later  on 
add  a  department  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  paints. 

George  B.  Roller,  in  renewing  his  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
worker,  says  he  is  rebuilding  his  plant  at  Canton,  Ill.,  putting 
in  new  engine  and  boiler,  and  a  lot  of  new  machinery,  thus 
getting  ready  for  the  big  demand  of  the  coming  season. 

John  L.  Weaver,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citi¬ 
zens  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  that  city. 
February  1.  Mr.  Weaver  was  eighty-one  years  old,  and  has 
passed  more  than  half  a  century  in  Clearfield,  and  was  closely 


identified  with  many  of  the  leading  enterprises,  among  them 
being  the  Clearfield  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Clearfield  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  the  Clearfield  Clayworking  Co.  , 

Robert  Budd,  manager  of  E.  C.  Stuart’s  brick  plant,  at  Bar¬ 
tow,  Fla.,  died  of  consumption  January  27,  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Stuart.  He  had  only  lived  in  Bartow  a  year,  but  his 
genial,  kindly  disposition  had  won  for  him  many  friends. 

Fire  totally  destroyed  the  Bradshaw  Pottery  at  Rogers,  a 
few  miles  north  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  recently.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $25,000,  on  which  there  was  $18,000  insurance. 
The  plant  was  owned  by  Eugene  and  Theodore  Bradshaw. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Montello  Brick  Co., 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  held  recently,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  from  $700,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  erect  another 
large  kiln  similar  to  the  one  erected  at  Wyomissing  last  year. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Lawrence  (Mich.) 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  the  following  directors  were  elected  to  serve 
for  another  year:  George  Chapman,  E.  S.  Rockafellow,  A.  A. 
Conklin,  J.  B.  Marshall,  H.  S.  Bunnell  B.  B.  Fisher  and  S.  M. 
Hess.  , 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  held  February  15,  it  was  decided 
to  dispose  of  the  plant  if  a  suitable  purchaser  can  be  found,  as 
the  plant  has  not  been  operated  very  successfully  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

The  Straub  Brick  Co.,  Helena,  Ark.,  has  just  completed  a 
number  of  improvements  to  their  plant,  including  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  large  press  brick  machine  and  the  erection  of  a  large 
down-draft  kiln,  which  makes  this  one  of  the  best  plants  in 
that  section. 

F.  L.  Warner  and  C.  B.  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  negoti¬ 
ating  with  William  and  W.  K.  Martin,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Crawfordsville  Pressed  Brick  Co.  If 
the  deal  goes  through  the  plant  will  be  enlarged  and  at  once 
put  in  operation. 

William  B.  Owen,  proprietor  of  the  Owen  Terra  Cotta  plant 
at  Hobart,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  January  20.  Mr. 
Hobart  was  66  years  old  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  terra 
cotta  business  for  a  number  of  years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
several  children. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Standard 
Tile  Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo.,  manufacturers  of  roofing  tile,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  President,  Willi  Brown;  /ice 
president,  F.  G.  Eason;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  A. 
Wheeler,  and  directors,  P.  J.  Dowling  and  W.  C.  Hutchinson. 

H.  H.  Labadie  &  Co.,  34  Clark  street,  Chicago,  write  that 
they  have  an  inquiry  from  abroad  for  a  cheap  second-hand 
automatic  repress  for  making  tiles  five  to  six  inches  long  and 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Parties  who 
can  furnish  machine  will  kindly  address  Messrs.  Labadie  & 
Co.  direct. 

A  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  brick,  drain 
tile  and  paving  brick  and  block,  is  to  be  established  at  West 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  by  the  Vigo  Clay  Co.  J.  A.  Dailey  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  concern,  and  H.  S.  Preston 
will  be  superintendent.  The  city  office  of  the  company  will  be 
503  Ohio  street,  Terre  Haute. 

A  new  firm,  to  be  known  as  the  Kingsland  Fire  and  Building 
Brick  Co.,  is  being  organized  at  Kingsland,  Ark.  The  stock¬ 
holders  are  G.  M.  Hampton,  Fordyce,  Ark.;  D.  Charles  Leali 
and  E.  R.  Buster,  of  Kingsland,  and  J.  T.  Earhart,  of  Illinois. 
The  latter  is  a  practical  brick  manufacturer  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  plant. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Champlain  Brick  Co.,  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  N.  Y.,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  C.  W.  Keefer;  vice  president,  J.  W. 
Coons;  secretary,  N.  C.  Squires;  treasurer,  C.  E.  Hoskins; 
manager,  W.  H.  Duffney;  directors,  C.  W.  Keefer,  J.  W.  Nor¬ 
man,  C.  E.  Hoskins,  E.  J.  Swartout,  N.  C.  Squires. 

The  brick  manufacturing  firm  of  Fiske,  Coleman  &  Co., 
whose  plant  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  two 
years  ago,  has  secured  options  on  the  brick  plants  of  I.  T. 
Pinkham  and  Israel  Cousins  at  Dover  Point,  N.  H.,  and  also  on 
one  hundred  acres  of  clay  land  in  the  same  locality.  It  is  their 
intention  to  erect  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  terra 
cotta,  fine  face  and  common  brick.  The  plant  will  be  run  the 
year  round  and  have  an  annual  capacity  of  50,000,000  brick. 
The  company  will  have  a  capital  stock  of  $50,00). 

There  was  a  terrific  explosion  of  dynamite  at  the  Suburban 
Brick  Co.’s  Indian  run  works,  at  Bellaire,  O.,  on  the  15th,  and 
that  no  one  was  killed  is  miraculous.  Early  in  the  morning 
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five  sticks  of  frozen  dynamite  were  placed  on  the  boilers  in  the 
engine  room  to  thaw.  They  were  evidently  forgotten,  as  the 
men  were  preparing  to  go  to  dinner  when  the  stuff  exploded. 
The  engine  house  was  literally  blown  to  pieces.  Impossible  as 
it  seems,  the  engine  boilers  were  not  damaged,  though  the 
steam  pipes,  which  are  on  top  of  the  boilers,  were  torn  off.  A 
teamster  was  unloading  coal  nearby  at  the  time.  The  force 
of  the  explosion  knocked  his  horses  down,  shattered  the 
wagon,  but  inflicted  no  injury  on  the  driver.  One  of  the  horses 
was  killed. 

John  Withnell,  the  well-known  brick  manufacturer  and  con¬ 
tractor  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  died  at  his  home  the  30th  ult.,  from 
an  attack  of  paralysis  sustained  a  few  days  previous.  Mr. 
Withnell  was  born  in  Lancashire  county,  England,  seventy- 
three  years  ago,  and  came  to  this  bountry  when  twelve  years 
old,  settling  with  his  parents  in  St.  Louis.  He  removed  to 
Omaha  in  1854,  and  had  been  closely  identified  with  brick  and 
building  interests  of  that  city  ever  since  that  time.  He  was 
vice  president  of  the  brick  manufacturing  firm  of  Withnell 
Bros.  &  Smith.  Mr.  Withnell  leaves  a  widow  and  eight  chil¬ 
dren. 

Wm.  Bach  &  Sons  Co.,  brick  manufacturers,  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
are  sending  the  following  notice  to  the  trade: 

“We  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  concern  heretofore  existing 
and  doing  business  under  the  name  of  Wm.  Bach  &  Sons  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Wm.  Bach  &  Sons  Co.,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Said  Wm. 
Bach  &  Sons  Co.  assumes  all  obligations  and  contracts,  and 
will  collect  all  outstanding  accounts  on  and  after  October  4, 
1900,  due  the  said  Wm.  Bach  &  Sons. 

“In  announcing  the  above  we  take  pleasure  in  informing 
patrons  and  others  of  the  old  firm  that  the  new  company  will 
be  under  practically  the  same  management,  and  all  transac¬ 
tions  will  have  the  same  prompt  attention.” 

The  Jewettville  Pressed  and  Paving  Brick  Co.  (Incorpor¬ 
ated)  has  purchased  the  good  will  and  plant  of  Brush  & 
Schmidt.  Among  the  stockolders  of  the  new  corporation  are 
William  C.  Brush,  William  H.  Brush,  Warren  H.  Brush  and 
Stephen  C.  Brush,  who  will  control  and  manage  this  company, 
and  their  well-known  experience  in  the  brick  business,  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  fifty  years,  is  a  guarantee  that  patrons  will 
be  well  served.  Their  specialties  will  be  high-grade  front  and 
paving  brick,  and  with  their  increased  facilities  they  will  be 
able  to  fill  large  and  small  orders  promptly.  The  head  office 
of  the  company  will  be  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  Arthur  Koppel,  66  to  68  Broad 
street,  New  York  City,  for  a  copy  of  his  catalogue,  No.  41,  de¬ 
voted  to  narrow-gauge  railway  materials.  Mr.  Koppel’s  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  sort  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  He  manufac¬ 
tures  the  materials  himself,  and  his  facilities  are  such  that  he 
is  enabled  to  compete  successfully  in  every  desirable  market. 
The  catalogue  contains  illustrations  of  all  sorts  of  railway 
supplies,  including  rails,  steel  ties,  switches,  portable  tracks, 
turntables,  etc.  He  also  manufactures  dump  cars  of  all  sorts, 
dryer  cars,  etc.,  and  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  and  terms 
to  any  of  our  readers.  See  ad.  on  back  outside  cover  page. 


TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

We  wish  to  announce  to  the  trade  of  brick  manufacturers, 
referring  to  our  circular  letter  of  recent  date  to  said  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  our  announcement  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  brick 
mold  plant  of  the  G.  Coldewe  Co.,  we  should  have  stated  that 
this  plant  was  bought  of  Schmidt  &  Barnick,  who  in  turn  had 
bought  the  plant  of  the  G.  Coldewe  Co.  And,  in  the  purchase 
of  said  plant,  we  were  acting  in  good  faith,  believing  that  we 
had  also  purchased  their  good  will,  as  stated  to  us  by  them, 
and,  further,  that  they,  in  the  purchase  of  the  brick  mold  plant 
of  the  G.  Coldewe  Co.,  had  also  received  the  good  will  of  that 
firm.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  good  will  of  the  G.  Col¬ 
dewe  Co.  was  not  included  in  the  sale  of  this  plant.  We  hereby 
notify. the  trade  that  we  withdraw  any  intimations  as  to  the 
G.  Coldewe  Co.’s  good  will,  as  may  appear  on  the  face  of  our 
circular  letter  of  recent  date.  We  would  impress  on  the  trade 
that  we  have  the  best  equipped  plant,  with  original  skilled 
mechanics  from  the  G.  Coldewe  Co.,  and  are,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  furnish  a  brick  mold  of  standard  quality. 

PHENIX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  5,  1901. 
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Lidex  to  Advertisements  on  Front  Inside  Cover  Page. 


WANTED— Factory  foreman.  Steady  employ¬ 
ment  to  good  man.  Send  references  as  to 
capability  and  sobriety.  Address 
2-1-d  DALE,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  by  a  first-class  engineer 
in  a  large  and  up  to  date  plant,  where  an 
all  around  man  is  appreciated.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  with  clay-working  machinery 
and  understands  electricity.  Address 
2-1-dm  E.  B.  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  CHEAP— Brickyard 
at  Milford,  Neb.,  includes  two  down  draft 
kilns  and  four  acres  of  land.  Brick  sell  from 
$7,00  to  $9.00  per  thousand.  Established  trade 
of  fifteen  years.  Address 
2-2-c  SAMPLE  BROS.,  Owners, 

1908  Capital  Ave. ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  Plant.  Located  within  one 
mile  of  court  house,  in  growing  city  of  40,000  ; 
includes  fifty-three  acres  of  land,  three  large 
up-draft  kilns,  two  Eudaly  down-draft  kilns, 
Simpson  four-mold  dry  press  machine  and 
complete  dry  press  outfit,  two  75  horse  power 
steel  boilers,  one  75  horse  power  engine,  one 
Potts’,  all  iron,  latest  design,  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  sander  and  disintegrator,  large  stock  and 
clay  sheds  and  three  small  houses;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business,  extending  over  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Will  be  sold  for  $12,000;  cost  over 
$30,000.  Partners  are  old  and  wish  to  retire ; 
will  take  some  stock  ;  will  sell  dry  press  outfit 
separately,  if  preferred.  Address 
2-2-d  T.  H  ,  care  Clay-Worker. 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER. 


ctter  Brick 

ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 
RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


li) bat’s  tbe  Use 
of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  4*  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

15  9  Park  Building. 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years. 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

OHIO  BRICK  AND  POTTERY  NEWS. 


GEORGE  R.  HILL,  vice  president  of  the  American  Clay 
Manufacturing  Co.,  controlling  about  thirty-five  differ¬ 
ent  plants  throughout  the  Ohio  valley  between  East 
Liverpool  and  Wheeling,  says  that  the  outlook  for  business  in 
1901  is  particularly  bright.  All  their  plants  are  busy,  and 
turn  out  30,000  carloads  of  sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta  every 
year.  They  have  developed  quite  a  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Riverside  Pottery  Co.,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  the  following  directors  were  elected:  C.  W. 
Franzbeim,  W.  A.  Wilson,  A.  A.  Isett,  J.  A.  Miller,,  W.  J. 
Mays,  W.  F.  Stiffell,  Joseph  Speidel  and  J.  J.  Holloway.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
C.  W.  Franzbeim,  president;  W.  A.  Isett,  vice  president;  W. 
J.  Mays,  secretary. 

W.  S.  George  formerly  manager  of  the  East  Palestine  Pot¬ 
tery  Co.,  East  Palestine,  O.,  has  accepted  the  management  of 
the  Peoria  Pottery  Co.  Peoria,  Ill.  It  is  also  reported  that  he 
has  leased  the  Canons'burg  China  Co.’s  plant,  recently  built  by 
the  citizens  of  that  city. 

The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  has 
recently  increased  its  capacity  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two 
kilns.  It  is  reported  that  they  will  soon  add  ten  more  kilns 
to  this,  making  thirty-two  kilns  in  all,  thus  making  probably 
the  largest  and  most  complete  single  pottery  in  this  country. 

Edwin  M.  Knowles,  manufacturer  of  potter’s  supplies,  East 
Liverpool,  O.,  has  just  installed  new  pin  machines  and  pin 
cutters,  new  filter  presses  and  pumps.  The  demand  for  stilts 
and  pins  has  become  so  great  that  the  three  manufacturers 
of  this  class  Of  goods  in  that  city  cannot  supply  the  demand. 

The  National  'China  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  are  running  to  their 
fullest  capacity,  firing  and  drawing  fourteen  kilns  every  two 
weeks,  working  their  clay  shops  night  and  day  to  do  it.  The 
equal  to  this  for  a  five  kiln  plant  has  never  been  known  in  this 
vicinity  before. 

The  Mayer  Pottery  Co.,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  are  contem¬ 
plating  making  extensive  additions  to  their  pottery. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Co.,  East 
Liverpool,  will  in  the  spring  tear  down  what  is  now  known  as 
the  old  end,  and  will  erect  in  its  place  a  two-story  brick. 

The  Potters’  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  are 
about  to  erect  several  new  flint  cylinders,  and  are  going  to 
install  new  engines  and  boilers.  The  engines  used  by  this 
company  are  of  large  dimensions. 

The  Brockman  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  are  making  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  on  their  kilns,  and  have  installed  several  new 
machines. 

The  works  of  the  Bradshaw  Pottery  Co.,  at  Rogers,  O.,  were, 
on  the  31st  of  January,  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  not  a  thing 
being  saved.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $30,010,  covered 
by  insurance  to  the  amount  Of  $18,000.  While  talking  of  re¬ 
building,  (Mr.  E.  B.  Bradshaw  stated  that  they  were  undecided 
whether  they  would  rebuild  or  not,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that  if  they  do  it  may  be  in  East  Liverpool. 

The  Wheeling  Pottery  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  met  and  elected 
the  following  directors:  George  Wise,  C.  W.  Franzheim,  W. 
F.  Stiffell,  William  Kirkbach,  H.  C.  Franzheim,  G.  K.  Wheat 
and  W.  A.  Isett.  The  directors  have  not  organized. 

The  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  are  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  repairs  on  their  kilns,  and  are  building  two  new 
ones,  one  of  them  a  sagger  kiln.  They  will  also  make  some 
slight  alterations  in  their  plant. 

The  Columbia  Encaustic  Tile  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  are 
building  several  new  kilns.  The  contract  was  awarded  to 
Gamble  &  Surles,  of  East  Liverpool. 

Howard  Huling,  formerly  connected  with  the  Huling  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  is  promoting  the  project  of  building 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  for  electrical  purposes 


in  the  new  town  of  Chester,  W.  Va.,  opposite  East  Liverpool, 
O.  The  company  intend  to  do  their  own  fitting  of  the  metal 
parts  to  the  porcelain.  If  the  project  is  a  success  this  will 
make  three  potteries  in  the  new  town,  one  of  them,  the  Tay¬ 
lor,  Lee  &  Smith  Co.,  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
'States. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Keswick  China  Co.,  Fallston.  Pa  ,  are 
contemplating  either  removing  to  Beaver,  Pa.,  or  building  an¬ 
other  plant  there  and  operating  both  of  them. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  new  pottery  being  built  in  what  is 
known  as  the  East  End,  East  Liverpool,  O.  If  this  is  a  surety 
the  East  End  will  Ihave  four  of  East  Liverpool’s  forty  pot¬ 
teries.  East  Liverpool  and  Pittsburg  capitalists  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  J.  B.  Owens  Pottery  Co.,  Zanesville,  O.,  are  adding  60,000 
feet  of  space  to  their  already  extensive  plant,  and  are  build¬ 
ing  six  new  decorating  kilns,  and  will  probably,  after  April  1, 
add  two  more. 

The  Union  Co-operative  Pottery  was,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
sold  at  auction,  and  was  purchased  by  members  of  the  old 
company.  The  price  paid  is  not  given  out,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000.  The  pottery  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  pottery  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  owned  by  the  George  Scotts 
Sons,  was  sold  at  public  auction  to  G.  E.  Scott  and  S.  W. 
Waite. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the  manufacturing  pot¬ 
ters  of  the  United  States  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  famous  potter,  J.  Hart  Brewer.  TOM  POTTER. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  February  9. 


Prosperity  and  Expansion. 


The  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  hot  blast  heaters,  fans,  blowers,  engines,  dry 
kilns,  etc.,  expect  to  begin  operations  in  the  early  spring  upon 
extensive  additions  to  their  present  plant.  The  plans  con¬ 
template  a  very  large  addition  to  the  steel  plate  fan  erecting 
shop.  This  will  be  of  steel  construction  throughout.  A  new 
blacksmith  shop,  storage  warehouse  and  power  house  will  be 
erected.  The  power  house  will  be  equipped  with  new  boilers, 
engines,  dynamos,  mechanical  draft  apparatus,  etc.,  all  of  the 
latest  design. 

The  entire  plant  will  be  remodeled,  rearranged  and  equipped 
throughout  with  new  cranes,  hoists,  etc.  A  commodious  and 
well  appointed  washroom  and  locker  will  be  provided  for  the 
men.  When  the  improvements  are  completed  the  plant  will 
be  the  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


AN  A  NO.  ONE  ENEMY. 


Casey—1’  Whoi  don’t  ye  pay  Cassidy  th’  tin  cints  ye  owe  him  ?  ” 
Costigan— “Faith,  Cassidy  puts  up  such  a  good  foight  Oi  wudn’t  be 
friends  wid  him  fer  anything.  ” 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 


Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining— THEY  JUST  SHI  IN  E. 

THus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 


Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 


With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


This  Wellington  maoiine  Co.. 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HE  PAST  MONTH  has  proved  a  wonder 
in  the  way  of  seasonable  weather,  which 
enabled  contractors  and  material  men  to 
take  advantage  of  changed  conditions  in 
the  building  line. 

The  last  straw  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
Building  Trades’  Council  was  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  carpenters,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  5,350,  leaving  the  Building 
Trades’  Council  with  a  membership  of  3,861,  against  23,463  six 
months  ago. 

The  essential  points  in  the  agreement  between  the  journey¬ 
men  carpenters  and  the  contractors  are:  For  the  boss  car¬ 
penters  union  to  withdraw  from  the  Building  Trades’  Coun¬ 
cil,  sympathetic  strike  abolished,  all  disputes  settled  by  ar¬ 
bitration  without  stoppage  of  work,  use  of  apprentices  not 
prohibited,  no  limitation  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  a  day  and  no  restriction  of  use  of  machinery  or  tools,  or  of 
any  manufactured  material,  except  prison  made;  foreman  not 
to  be  subject  to  rules  of  his  union  while  acting  as  foreman. 

The  union  gets  Saturday  half-holiday,  eight-hour  day,  42% 
cents  an  hour  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  piece  work 
prohibited,  non-union  men  not  to  work  below  union  wage 
scale,  need  not  work  with  non-union  carpenters,  weekly  pay¬ 


days. 

This  ends  a  condition  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Chicago,  and  while  it  may  be  premature,  conserva¬ 
tive  estimates  place  $50,000,000  as  the  mark  for  Chicago  build¬ 
ing  in  1901. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  building  trade,  the  Build¬ 
ers’  and  Traders’  Exchange  of  Chicago  was  a  power.  Its 
membership  included  the  names  of  George  C.  Prussing,  George 
Tapper,  Joseph  Downey,  E.  Earnshaw,  E.  F.  Gobel,  D.  F.  Cril- 
ly  and  a  score  of  others  who  were  the  men  of  the  day  at  that 
time,  but  are  now  retired  or  passed  to  the  other  shore,  leaving 
to  the  younger  generation  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  ac¬ 
tive  business  life. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  headquarters  of  the  Association, 
second  floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  has  been 
but  little  short  of  a  general  office  for  its  members,  free  ink, 
stationery  and  comfortable  chairs  available  at  all  times,  but 
nothing  ever  heard  of  the  organization  in  the  settlement  of 
industrial  questions.  This  state  of  lethargy  will  now  change 
to  the  old  time  progressiveness  and  aggressiveness  in  keeping 
with  a  Chicago  organization  of  this  kind. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  Mr.  A.  E.  Wells 
was  elected  president;  James  Sinclair,  first  vice  president; 
John  Dick,  second  vice  president;  E.  T.  Malone,  treasurer;  J. 
F.  Daggett,  secretary,  and  five  new  directors,  S.  S.  Kimball, 
T.  Frank  O’Connell,  William  Gavin,  N.  J.  Bique,  James  A.  Ho¬ 
gan  and  W.  I.  Clark.  They  have  renewed  their  lease  of  present 
quarters  for  three  years,  and  will  be  alive  to  any  condition  af¬ 
fecting  the  building  trade. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Builders’  Club,  Mr.  C.  W.  Gin- 
dele  was  elected  president;  J.  Hodgkins,  first  vice  president; 
T.  Frank  O’Connell,  second  vice  president;  Robert  Vierling, 
treasurer;  Edward  Kirk,  Jr.,  secretary.  The  following  new 
directors  were  elected:  E.  Harvey  Wilce,  Alex.  McLachlan,  E. 
W.  Sproul  and  Fritz  Wagner.  House  Committee — James  A. 
Hogan,  Edward  Kirk,  Jr.,  E.  W.  Sproul,  J.  J.  Pleas,  J.  Harvey 
Wilce,  C.  B.  Sears  and  T.  Frank  O’Connell.  The  club  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition  and  is  the  common  meeting  ground  for 
the  contractor,  architect  and  material  man. 

Their  sixth  annual  banquet  was  held  at  their  rooms  last 
night,  and  in  addition  to  the  banquet  it  was  a  love  feast  in 
anticipation  of  the  great  year  before  us  and  also  grateful  for 
the  successful  solution  of  the  labor  troubles.  President  C.  W. 
Gindele  presided.  James  A.  Hogan,  in  an  appropriate  speech, 


presented  a  fine  crayon  portrait  of  the  retiring  president,  W. 
D.  Gates.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gates  was  absent,  but  Mr.  Harry 
C.  Ivnisely  responded  for  him.  Mr.  W.  D.  O’Brien  was  billed 
for  a  talk  on  “Experiences  with  the  Building  Trades  in  1900,” 
but  was  absent  through  sickness.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bonner,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Grievances  (Building  Contractors’ 
Council)  for  1900,  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  account 
of  what  the  contractors  had  to  contend  with.  Frederick  P. 
Bagley,  Edwin  M.  Craig  and  Victor  Falkenan  also  enlightened 
the  club  members  and  guests  with  vivid  accounts  of  the  great 
industrial  struggle  with  which  they  were  so  closely  identified. 

The  speakers,  one  and  all,  paid  a  tribute  to  Wm.  D.  O’Brien 
for  his  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  opinion  on 
lines  which  meant  success  for  the  Building  Contractors’  Coun¬ 
cil,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  One  noticeable  feature  of 
the  evening,  there  was  not  a  word  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  brag¬ 
gadocio  in  reference  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions.  The 
Lexington  Quartette  gave  their  usual  high-class  service  and 
added  materially  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  Taking  their 
cue  from  the  various  speakers  in  their  eulogium  to  Mr. 
O’Brien,  they  gave  the  following: 

Billy,  my  boy,  we’re  not  liein’ — 

Dear  old  Billy — 

The  Builders’  Club  is  not  dying; 

We  all  love  you; 

This  year  we  will  all  quit  our  fighting. 

Dear  old  Billy, 

And  hustle  like  sin  for  the  jobs  and  the  tin, 

And  we  all  thank  you. 

They  also  paid  their  tribute  to  Mr.  Edward  Carroll,  ex-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Building  Trades’  Council,  in  the  following  pathetic 
stanza: 


Ed  Carroll  stood  on  the  burning  deck — 

On  his  face  he  wore  a  frown — 

The  reason  why  Ed  Carrofl  stood  up, 

It  was  too  hot  to  sit  down. 

If  this  year  is  what  we  hope  it  will  be,  if  I  am  around  when 
the  Builders’  Club  give  their  next  annual  banquet,  I  shall  go 
in  training  about  December  1,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remember  my 

notes.  VERITAS. 

Chicago,  Feb.  17. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  For  Sale 
columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machinery. 
As  a  rule  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but  for  some 
places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the  Wanted. 
For  Sale,  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


The  Bottle— “  I  am  thy  father’s  spirit.” 
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The  INDENTING  CUTER 


For  Manufacturers  of  Street  Pavers 


This  New  Cutter  will  Automatically  round  the  ends  of  Paving-  Bricks  or  Blocks  as 
cut  from  the  continuous  bar  of  Clay  or  Shale.  In  connection  with  our  round  corner  die 
which  is  made  to  form  either  grooves  or  projections  upon  the  sides  of  the  brick,  the 
Automatic  Indenting  Cutter  delivers  a  finished  round  cornered  Paving  Brick  Without 
Repressing.  Aside  from  saving  the  labor  and  expense  of  repressing,  the  product  is  a 
Stronger  and  Better  brick  than  the  average  repressed  end-cut  paver.  The  compact  bond 
made  by  the  Brick  Machine  is  not  disturbed  We  offer  this  Cutter  under  Guarantee 
with  or  without  a  Chambers  Machine. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

Makers  of  BRICK  MACHINERY,  4  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(S&&  First  Coyer  Page.) 
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yXE:  C Zh  Y1  A/—  JA^O  ^  ^ 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


E.  CLAWSON  &  CO.  are  having  a  big  run 
on  terra  cotta  chimneys,  on  account  of 
the  high  winds  of  the  past  month.  San 
Francisco,  and  California  in  general,  is 
not  prepared  for  windstorms,  and  the  se¬ 
vere  and  unusual  test  to  which  the  coast 
has  been  subjected  this  winter  has  sent 
many  of  the  old  brick  chimneys  to  the 
thrown  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  L. 
E.  Clawson  &  Co.  and  has  made  the  month  of  January  unusual¬ 
ly  busy.  It  is  noted  that  the  use  of  gas  for  heating  purposes 
has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  chimney  business. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Branner,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  is  endeavoring  to 
find  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  He 
recently  obtained  clay  from  Escalona  Heights  for  the  purpose 
of  analyzing  it.  If  he  finds  that  the  clay  can  be  made  into  ce¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  that  the  manufacture  of  the  material  will  be 
again  attempted  in  Santa  Cruz. 

John  Hill,  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  has  practically  closed  a  deal 
for  a  tract  of  land  north  of  the  new  Portland  mill,  at  Trinidad, 
for  brickyard  purposes.  It  is  Mr.  Hill’s  intention  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  on  a  large  scale.  A  spur  will  be  constructed  at 
once  from  the  railroad  to  the  yards  and  work  will  be  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Holt  &  Gregg  Company  will  soon  undertake  some  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  in  tlieir  brick  plant,  at  Anderson,  Shasta 
county,  Cal.  The  company  has  sold  its  brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  has  ordered  from  the  East  a  complete  brickmak¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  latest  pattern,  which  will  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $5,000  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  60,000  brick  a  day. 
The  company  now  has  2,000,000  brick  on  hand  and  the  new 
plant  will  be  installed  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

E.  A.  Strout,  secretary  of  the  Brick  Exchange,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  returned  to  that  city  after  an  extended  pleasure 
and  business  trip  to  San  Francisco  and  Southern  California 
cities.  Mr.  Strout  thoroughly  investigated  the  brick  trade  in 
this  city  and  Los  Angeles,  and  claims  that  the  price  of  brick 
is  much  higher  in  this  city  than  in  Seattle.  He  states  that 
during  the  past  year  Seattle  manufactured  and  sold  more  than 
half  as  many  bricks  as  were  sold  in  San  Francisco,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  nearly  10,000,000  brick  were  sent  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaii. 

R.  K.  Bowman,  treasurer  of  the  Trenton  Fire  Clay  and 
Porcelain  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  visiting  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Cal.  Mr.  Bowman  visited  the  new  works  of  the  Pacific 
Art  Tile  Company,  at  Tropico,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  what  he  saw.  He  was  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  excellent  clays  are  found  in  that  section,  as  similar  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  works  at  Trenton  have  to  be  imported  from  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Emery  Beardslee  has  discovered  on  his  ranch  at  Montesano, 
Wash.,  a  first-class  clay  for  manufacturing  brick,  tiling  and 
pottery.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Beardslee  sent  a  specimen  of  the 
clay  to  Girard,  Kan.,  where  it  was  analyzed  by  experts,  who  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  a  first-class  article  for  the  purposes  named.  Mr. 
Beardslee  will  make  preparations  to  manufacture  at  least 
200,000  brick  during  the  coming  summer,  and  if  he  can  secure 
a  practical  brick  man  with  some  means,  will  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  large  scale.  He  has  at  least  forty  acres  of  this  clay 
on  his  ranch. 

Augustine  Kenney,  who  claims  to  be  the  agent  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  that  is  going  to  install  a  modern  brick  pressing  plant  in 
Fresno,  Cal.,  within  the  next  few  months,  has  been  in  that  city 
for  some  time,  consulting  with  the  local  brick  masons  regard¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  locating  a  good  brick  clay  within  a  rea- 
sonable  distance  from  the  city.  As  a  result,  he  states  that  he 
has  secured  two  tracts  of  land  and  the  clay  is  of  the  character 
needed  to  make  the  very  best  brick.  Mr.  Kenney  states  that 


he  is  the  owner  of  the  patent  covering  the  modern  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  which  he  claims  will  make  the  article  twenty  times 
faster  and  a  great  deal  better  than  the  old  process  did.  He  has 
installed  a  Similar  plant  in  Los  Angeles.  The  bricks  will  be 
made  ready  for  the  spring  trade. 

The  N.  C.  Farnum  &  Co.’s  brickyard,  at  Bakersfield,  Cal., 
will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  supply  material.  Ten  carloads  of 
machinery  are  now  on  the  ground  and  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
installing  the  plant.  The  company  will  employ  about  twenty- 
five  men. 

The  Kern  County  Brick  &  Contract  Company  have  purchased 
twenty  acres  of  land  situated  just  east  of  the  city  limits,  at 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  upon  which  they  will  erect  a  new  brick 
plant.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  60,000  brick  per  day, 
but  for  the  present  only  40,000  will  be  made  daily. 

C.  J.  Craycroft,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  reports  that  he  intends  to 
improve  and  enlarge  his  brick  plant,  substituting  steam  for 
horse  power. 

The  Sloan  Clay  and  Development  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  at  San  Diego,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  The 
company  owns  clay  beds  near  Elsinore,  this  State,  which  have 
been  developed  more  or  less  for  some  years  past. 

It  is  probable  that  a  $10,000  plant  will  be  erected  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  in  the  near  future,  for  the  purpose  of  manu¬ 
facturing  fire  clay. 

The  Enterprise  Clay  Works,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  and  the  capital  stock  increased  from  30,000  shares  at  a 
par  value  of  $1,  to  100,000  shares  of  the  same  par  value.  The 
name  of  the  new  company  is  to  be  the  Ogden  Clay  Company. 
Treasury  stock  will  be  sold,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used 
in  enlarging  the  plant,  putting  in  new  machinery  and  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  other  extensive  contemplated  improvements.  The 
officers  of  the  company  for  the  first  year  are:  President,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Harris;  vice  president,  R.  M.  Gourley;  treasurer,  Robert 
B.  Lewis;  secretary,  W.  E.  Webster.  These,  with  J.  S.  Lewis, 
A.  A.  Wenger  and  P.  A.  Stecher,  form  the  board  of  directors. 

A  brickyard  will  soon  be  started  at  the  site  of  the  old  one 
on  West  street,  just  outside  the  city  limits,  in  the  Palos  Verdes 
tract,  San  Pedro,  Cal.  A.  W.  Sepulveda,  who  owns  the  land,  is 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise.  Brickmaking  will  be 
commenced  soon  and  it  is  expected  that  the  product  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  April  1.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  5,  1901. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


A  CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  SUBSTITUTE. 


Mrs.  Finnegan— “Shure  phat’s  goin’  on  here?” 

Mrs.  Nolan— “  Ah,  the  docther  sed  ter  buy  an  ’lectric  batthery  an’ 
give  Pat  a  shock  ivery  marning,  but  battheries  is  ixpensive,  an’  if  its 
shocks  he  nades,  shure  it’s  Billy  thotkin  accommodate  him.” 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=M1LLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good,  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  superior  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


NEW  CENTURY  has  much  its 
bow  to  the  business  world  and  is 
ready  for  all  to  make  their  mark 
on  its  pages,  from  an  Edison  to  the 
progressive  brickmaker.  Will  it  be 
said  one  hundred  years  hence  that 
the  brickmakers  of  the  beginning 
of  the  century  were  so  adept  in 
the  art  of  making  all  grades  of 
brick  that  there  was  no  room  for 
improvement  as  regards  quality? 
None  of  the  present  generation  of  brickmakers  will  be  there  to 
blush  at  the  praise  or  criticism  given  to  the  brickmakers  of 
1901.  The  brickmakers  must  have  a  heart  for  any  fate  that 
may  befall  him — and  do  his  best.  If  he  fails,  some  one  will 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  the  manufacture  of  common 
brick  will  go  steadily  on. 

— -Improvement — - 

Is  perceptible  in  the  list  of  projected  buildings  so  far  this  year. 
The  low  state  that  part  of  the  building  trade,  had  reached  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  continue.  If  so,  it  would  be  good  horse  sense 
not  to  make  brick  for  the  year  1901.  There  is  still  room  for 
further  “expansion”  of  projected  buildings  for  the  coming 
year,  which  may  appear  a  little  later,  but  present  appearances 
do  not  show  signs  of  being  a  record  breaker. 

— Comparison — 

Of  the  number  of  permits  granted  for  this  year  so  far,  shows 
that  the  rush  is  not  in-  the  early  part  of  the  season.  From 
January  1  to  10,  for  1901,  seventy-five  permits,  to  cost  $2,600,- 
750.  The  same  length  of  time  last  year,  twenty  permits,  to 
cost  $1,375,500.  From  the  llth  of  January  to  the  18th,  just  one 


week,  forty-nine  permits  were  granted,  to  cost  $1,369,850.  Same 
length  of  time  last  year,  nineteen  plans  for  projected  buildings 
were  granted,  to  cost  $1,081,650.  In  the  week  from  January 
18  to  24,  1901,  twenty-six  projected  plans  for  building  were 
granted,  to  cost  $513,760.  Same  length  of  time  last  year,  eigh¬ 
teen  permits,  to  cost  $207,550.  When  we  consider  that  these 
figures  represent  the  cost  of  projected  buildings  in  the  largest 
city  in  the  country,  it  shows  to  what  a  low  ebb  the  real  estate 
market  has  fallen,  so  far  as  improvements  in  vacant  lots  go. 
For  the  first  three  weeks  of  1901,  176  permits  were  issued,  to 
cost  $4,867,625.  Same  length  of  time  last  year,  seventy-five 
permits  came  out,  to  cost  $2,700,720.  What  will  the  state  of 
the  harvest  be  about  July? 

— Home  Trade — - 

Has  been  quite  active,  but  at  no  fancy  prices.  One  of  the 
yards  has  shipped  by  wagon  all  the  smooth  stock  on  hand. 
The  contract  was  said  to  be  for  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Two 
loads  a  day  were  all  they  could  haul,  with  1,250  at  a  load.  The 
brick  mentioned  were  at  a  yard  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
brickyard  spoken  of  in  The  Clay-Worker  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  which  was  up-to-date  in  every  particular  and  was 
going  to  revolutionize  the  manufacture  of  brick  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  That  there  was  a  market  for  all  stock  made, 
and  at  a  price  that  would  soon  make  the  proprietors  easy 
financially,  but,  alas!  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  projectors — 
not  in  reality. 

Patent  machinery,  and  too  much  of  it,  does  not  tend  to  make 
much  money  for  the  cnvners,  especially  where  the  quantity  of 
clay  is  not  great,  in  fact  but  four  or  five  feet  deep.  It  takes 
but  a  few  years  to  have  a  collection  of  old  lumber  for  sale.  A 
monument  to  what  some  people  do  not  know  about  brickmak¬ 
ing. 

— The  Market — 

Is  a  winter  one,  and  a  favorable  one  for  the  dealer,  as  the 
Aveather  has  been  so  mild  that  shipments  could  go  on  without 
restriction.  The  ice  king  has  not  laid  his  hand  on  the  river 
to  any  great  extent.  Three  or  four  days  has  been  the  extent 
of  time  the  cold  spell  has  lasted.  The  dealer  can  get  what  he 
Avants,  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  draw  his  stocked  brick  too 
far  to  make  it  profitable,  but  place  a  barge  where  he  can 
draw  off  as  is  required.  The  same  scale  of  prices  prevail  as 
reported  last  month.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


We  Manufacture 


Stock  or  Front  Bricks, 
Ornamental  or  Shape  Brick 


...IN... 


REP,  GRANITE, 

BUFF,  GRAY 


and  MOTTLED. 


The  PROGRESS 

BRICK  PRESS. 

Complete  Brick  Yard  Equipments 

— • — 

Brick  Yard  Supplies. 

— •— 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


We  issue  a  Catalogue  on  Ornamental  and  Shape  Bricks  on  application,  and  offer  a 
liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 


King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


STYE  CE-rf 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CAPITAL  NEWS. 


ASHINGTON  CITY,  as  the  years  roll  by, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  place  of 
holiday  and  public  pageant.  The  fever  of 
one  gala  day  hardly  cools  ere  the  festive 
thermometer  rises  for  another  occasion  of 
“legalized  jollity,”  which,  of  course,  has 
its  “excuses” — and  abuses.  There  were 
three  holidays  in  November  and  December,  1900,  and  January, 
February  and  March,  following,  will  each  have  a  “govern¬ 
ment”  holiday,  making  six  of  the  latter  in  five  months.  This 
is  something  quite  unusual,  and  I  refer  to  it  because  the  man 
in  the  mudyard  “has  so  little  to  do  with  the  case”- — gets  so  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  it — and  for  news  interest.  Of  course,  the  mud  man 
everywhere  stops  work  on  Christmas  long  enough  to  eat  his  pie 
and  turkey,  but,  though  ,  he  greases  the  wheels  of  progress, 
builds  the  city,  etc.,  he  doesn’t  often  dally  by  the  wayside,  mak¬ 
ing  sport  of  Father  Time,  when  his  Uncle  Sam  bids  the  toiler 
cease  from  toiling  and  take  a  day  of  ease. 

The  difference  between  the  government  clerk  and  the  brick- 
man  is  that  the  latter  takes  considerable  holiday,  perforce — 
in  winter — and  without  pay.  This  Christmas  season  the  Wash¬ 
ington  brickmaker  took  a  good  rest  and  eat  his  turkey  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  fully  able  to  eat  turkey;  also  ter¬ 
rapin.  But  the  past  year’s  brick  and  building  record  did  not 
reach  the  great  prosperity  of  1890;  and  according  to  the  belief 
in  this  particular,  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  president  of  the  Standard 
Brick  Company,  it  will  be  some  years  before  business  reaches 
that  mark  of  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  Holbrook  stated  to  me  recently  that  he  thought  the 
number  of  brick  made  here  during  this  year  was  about  80,000,- 
000;  the  number  used  for  local  market  being  about  70,000,000. 
Of  high  grade,  such  as  produced  by  the  Hydraulic  Company 
here,  some  10,000,000  were  made.  The  whole  output  was  10 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1899. 

This  material  was  bought  by  the  city  and  general  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  private  citizen,  the  latter  being  the  largest  pur¬ 
chasing  factor.  As  shown  in  the  Engineer  Commissioner’s  re¬ 
port,  just  out,  the  number  of  brick  dwellings  built  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  519;  value,  $2,305,510.  There  were  1,147 
other  structures  erected,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  for 
all  kinds  and  repairs  was  $6,795,354.50.  The  number  of  build¬ 
ings  proper  was  892.  This  is  a  decrease  from  the  figures  for 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  amount  of  money  thus  invested 
was  greater,  as  this  year’s  (1900)  buildings  were  larger  and 
more  costly.  One  item — apartment  houses — will  give  a  good 
idea  in  this  particular.  There  were  58  of  these  big  structures, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $852,258.  The  difference  in  the  value  of 
work  done  in  the  two  years  mentioned  was  $1,250,000  in  favor 
of  the  year  just  closed. 

In  speaking  of  needed  improvements  in  building  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict,  the  report  says,  in  part:  “Considerable  trouble  is  expe¬ 
rienced  from  the  fact  that  the  bricks  used  in  the  District  vary 
greatly  in  size,  and  I  should  recommend  that  a  limit  be  fixed 
as  to  the  amount  of  variation  permissible  in  the  size  of  bricks 
used  in  the  same  wall,  and  that  a  limit  also  be  fixed  as  to  the 

percentage  of  broken  bricks  which  may  be  used  in  any  one 
course  of  a  wall.” 

Now,  the  matter  of  having  all  the  brick  in  each  wall  of  a 
uniform  size  is  all  right — if  you  can  get  the  brick.  And  for  this 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  for  each  building  brick  made  from 
the  same  kind  of  clay  and  burnt  in  like  kilns.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  get  uniformity  in  molds,  but  not  in  clays,  since  some 
clays  contract  less  than  others  in  burning,  and,  even  in  any 
kind  of  clay  there  is  a  difference  in  the  brick  product  of  any 
one  kiln — the  brick  receiving  the  most  heat  being  the  most 
contracted.  Of  course,  by  careful  selection  from  the  finished 
product  size  regularity  could  be  obtained.  The  method  should 
be  somewhat  more  expensive  than  that  usually  followed,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  District  office  should  not  make  any 
reform  desired,  if  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  same.  But  one  way 


of  “paying”  is  to  make  a  new  building  regulation  requiring  the 
purchase  of  brick  of  a  certain  size,  and  no  others.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  this  Will  be  done.  And  then  there  will  be  more  uniformity 
in  walls  (?);  also  in  wails. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  brick  bought  from  manufac¬ 
turers  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  those  made  here. 
The  Washington  brick  are  larger  as  a  rule,  and  bring  more 
money.  All  sorts  and  sizes  are  used,  and  in  some  instances  a 
single  wall  will  contain  common,  Roman,  Pompeiian  and  press 
bricks. 

The  Engineer’s  report  calls  attention  to  important  facts  in 
regard  to  building  inspection.  About  this  it  speaks,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

“When  it  is  realized  that  from  500  to  600  buildings  are  under 
construction  at  one  time  and  spread  over  an  area  of  62  miles, 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  force  of  only  four  inspectors  traveling 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day,  and  allowing  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  time  of  twenty  minutes  (mark  that)  for  each  inspection, 
could  not  visit  each  building  once  a  week.  I  am  sure  that  a 
whole  story  of  a  house  can  be  constructed  between  visits,  and 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  public  jeopardized.” 

That  statement  speaks  for  itself*.  And  if  the  building  in¬ 
spectors  do  not  have  time  to  do  their  work  properly — but  must 
needs  do  it  in  a  slipshod  manner — what  is  the  use  of  such  in¬ 
spectors.  If  done  at  all,  such  work  should  be  done  thoroughly. 
In  regard  to  large,  steel  frame  structures,  the  report  says: 

“The  continued  and  increasing  use  of  steel  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  our  modern  buildings  requires  increased  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  inspector  under  whose  care  a  building  is  being 
erected.  When  it  is  considered  that  from  5,000  to  15,000  bolts 
have  to  be  driven  in  one  of  these  fireproof  structures,  each 
rivet  having  a  definite  and  clearly  defined  duty  to  perform,  the 
necessity  for  careful  and  vigorous  inspection  is  at  once  ap¬ 
parent.” 

In  the  matter  of  street  paving  the  District  of  Columbia  gov¬ 
ernment  still  gives  preference  to  asphalt,  notwithstanding  the 
imperfections  “on  its  face.”  These  consist  visibly  of  holes, 
cracks,  hills  and  valleys.  In  some  places  the  older  portions  of 
the  asphalt  look  like  a  map  of  Africa.  Of  course,  the  main 
thoroughfares  and  residence  neighborhoods  are  in  good  shape — 
and  it  takes  money  to  keep  them  so.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
2,134  dangerous  holes  in  the  streets  were  repaired,  making  an 
aggregate  of  15.230  square  yards  of  paving,  the  cost  of  this 
work  and  material  used  being  $7,126.50. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  result  (in  damage)  would  have  been 
quite  different — less  cost — if  good  brick  had  been  employed.  In 
speaking  with  Mr.  Holbrook,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  and 
whose  experience  in  brickmaking  extends  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  about  relative  values  of  brick  and  asphalt  as 
street  paving,  this  gentleman,  whose  “brick  knowledge”  is  so 
extensive,  said  he  thought  a  good  vitrified  brick  was  far  su¬ 
perior  to  asphalt  for  street  work,  but  that  such  brick  should  be 
very  hard  and  without  sharp  edges. 

There  is  one  (particular)  reason  why  the  “powers”  in  Wash¬ 
ington  favor  asphalt  for  paving — because  it  is  less  noisy  than 
other  and  harder  material  used  for  streets.  This  is  not  a  city 
of  heavy  traffic,  where  the  big  manufactory  roars  and  begrims 
the  elect  with  its  smoke,  and  quiet,  ease  and  elegance,  with  lit¬ 
tle  evidence  of  labor,  are  the  qualities  desired — -by  the  dwellers 
on  “Easy  street” — for  the  Capital.  But  the  time  is  coming 
when  even  pavements  of  steel,  if  such  should  be  used,  will  be 
as  noiseless,  as  far  as  vehicles  are  concerned,  as  rubber-covered 
streets.  Washington  is  now  being  called  the  Automobile  City, 
and  you  can  hardly  walk  a  square  without  seeing  these  silent 
conveyances  gliding  swiftly  along.  And  along  the  “trail”  of 
the  automobile  will  come  the  brick  pavement  in  various  pat¬ 
terns  and  colors,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  artistic  tastes  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  rubber-tired  machine  will  speed  over 
bricks  in  soundless  haste,  and  not  a  particle  of  pavement  will 
be  broken  from  its  impact. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  improvement  in  pave¬ 
ments  and  sidewalks  in  this  city  could  be  made,  for  neither 
asphalt  nor  cement  is  perfect,  and  brick  of  the  proper  kind  are 
not  anxiously  sought.  And  there  is  room  for  improvement 
here  in  quite  a  number  of  other  directions,  among  those  needed 
being  a  better  system  of  sewerage  disposal,  a  new  municipal 
building  and  a  filtering  plant  that  will  allow  the  drinking  of 
water  instead  of  mud  soup.  The  filtering  plant  is  a  probability 
— a  $2,000,000  probability,  for  it  will  cost  about  that  much  to 
complete  it,  if  built  on  the  English  plan;  so  it  will  be  if  the  best 
system  is  desired. 

The  English  plan,  if  used  for  Washington,  will  require  res¬ 
ervoirs  (filtering  basins)  aggregating  an  area  of  about  twenty- 
five  acres.  There  will  be  two  basins,  one  of  seventeen  acres 
(the  main  one),  the  other  comprising  about  eight  acres.  The 
smaller  one  will  be  used  principally  for  receiving  water  from 
the  main  basin  when  it  is  emptied  for  cleaning. 

NICODEMUS. 
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A  Perfect  Brick  Machine. 

STRONG ,  POWERFUL,  SIMPLE  and  POSITIVE. 

Absolutely  Unbreakable.  Less  Working  Parts  than  any  other  Hachine. 

Without  Repressing  Attachment. 

The  DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE  will  take  the  Clay  or  Shale  as  it  comes  from 
the  bank  or  Dry  Pan  and  automatically  produce  perfect  repressed  brick. 

NO  LAMINATION. 


The  only  machine  in  the  World,  that  will  Automatically  produce  perfect  Re= 
pressed  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  JWig .  Co., 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


922  Car  field  Bldg,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO , 
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We  Also  Make  Represses. 


Points  of  ^ 
Advantage. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

1.  All  the  working  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  are  above  the  mold. 

2.  Our  brick  is  moving  in  the  mold 
while  it  is  being  pressed. 

3.  We  have  6  inches  of  mold  travel; 
in  other  words,  our  brick  is  down  in  the 
mold  about  3£  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
brick  to  the  top  of  the  mold  after  the 
brick  is  formed.  All  other  machines  have 
barely  one  inch,  consequently  the  in¬ 
creased  mold  travel  gives  the  brick  a  de¬ 
cidedly  finer  finish. 

4.  The  top  plunger  remains  on  the 
brick  while  it  is  being  thrown  out  of  the 
mold.  All  other  machines  are  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  viz.,  the  top  plunger  leaves 
the  brick  while  it  is  in  the  mold.  By  our 
method  the  top  of  the  brick  remains  per- 
foct  and  free  from  waviness. 

5.  We  have  no  cams  on  the  machine. 

6.  The  brick  is  moved  out  of  the  mold 
by  the  same  mechanism  that  presses  it. 
This  simplifies  the  machine. 

7.  Our  machine  is  double  geared. 

8.  All  the  bearings  are  large,  and  the 
lifetime  of  the  machine  is  increased  by 
simplicity  of  design  and  strength  of  parts. 

9.  All  parts  are  accessible  while  the 
machine  is  being  run. 


'This  is  what  Our  Customers  Say.+-~ - 

THE  PATTON  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  15th,  1899. 

The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— In  reference  to  the  Simpson  Challenge  Repress,  we  purchased  of  you,  and 
which  we  have  given  an  extended  trial,  we  beg  to  offer  you  our  congratulations  on  the 
points  of  superiority  you  have  embodied  in  this  machine. 

The  points  particularly  appreciated  in  your  repress,  are:  the  substantial  build,  and  with  it, 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  all  parts;  the  method  of  applying  power,  so  as  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
moving  brick,  thereby  giving  the  finished  brick,  due  to  the  large  mold  travel,  an  unexcelled 
finish  or  polish;  the  working  parts  are  above  the  mold,  and  easily  accessible,  even  when  the 
machine  is  running,  and  the  absence  of  cams,  etc.,  together  with  large  bearings  render  the  re¬ 
newals  almost  nil. 

We  believe  every  manufacturer  considering  the  purchase  of  a  Repress,  should  look  care¬ 
fully  into  the  merits  of  your  machine.  Yours  very  truly, 

Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 

GEO.  E.  PRINDIBLE,  Sec’y. 


Tor  full  information  send  for  Catalogue  to 

The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co., 

Works  at  WINTHROP  HARBOR,  ILL.  «  95  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^yjr.?y/7g-  sro 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising:  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— One  tile  mill,  with  all  dies  up 
to  12-in  oh  and  two  brick  dies;  one  side- 
cut  and  one  end-cut,  with  good  table;  mill 
in  good  shape.  F.  O.  B.  Shelby,  O.,  for  $150. 
2  1  c _ SABIN,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — Interest  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  brickyard  on  attractive  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  BRICKLAYER, 

432  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

2  4  d _ Saginaw,  Mich. 

WANTED— Superintendent  of  stiff  mud 
brick  works;  must  come  well  recom¬ 
mended  and  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
all  parts  of  a  first-class  yard.  Address 
2  1  d _ SMITH,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Position  as  suDerintendent  or 
head  burner  of  building  brick  plant;  un¬ 
derstands  both  the  plastic  and  dry  press 
processes;  best  of  references.  Address 
2  1c  ST.  LOUIS,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— ‘Position  as  manager  of  dry 
press  plant  or  as  head  burner;  proof  of 
ability  given  before  receiving  salary;  ap¬ 
plicants  please  give  details  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  nlant.  Address 
2  1c_ J.  M,,  care  Clay-Worker, 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of 
enamel  brick,  terra  cotta  or  art  'tile 
works;  I  will  demonstrate  my  ability  to 
firms  intending  business  or  I  will  take 
charge  of  burning. 

2  1c_ H.  J,,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED — Position  as  foreman  of  brick 
and  tile  plant  by  a  strictly  temperate 
man;  thfe  South  preferred;  am  familiar 
with  the  Chambers  machines;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  given.  Address 
2  2c _ IREESE,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  (large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Location  for  a  sewer  pipe  and 
Are  brick  works;  site  preferred  having 
fire  and  shale  clay  and  coal,  also  good  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  Address 

S.  C.  €.,  Lock  Box  93, 

2  1c  East  Akron  Station,  O. 


FOR  SALE— One  large  size  Chambers 
brick  machine,  with  automatic  cutter  and 
pug  mill;  end-cut;  practically  as  good  as 
new;  half  price  of  new  one.  Delivered  f. 
o.  b.  cars  Washington,  D.  C.  Address 
2  1  d  328  PA.  AVE.,  N.  W,. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Mud  brick  outfit,  consisting 
of  one  six-rr  Jd  press,  molds,  revolving 
table,  11,000  foot  pallets,  several  thousand 
plain  pallets,  three  trucks,  pulleys,  belt¬ 
ing,  shafting,  disintegrator,  elevator,  etc. 
Address  THE  BATAVIA  BRICK  CO., 

2  1  dm  Batavia,  O. 


FOR  SALE— A  chance  for  a  bargain  that 
is  seldom  met  with.  On  April  20,  1901.  the 
entire  property  of  the  Rich  Hill  Vitrified 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  will  be  sold  under  trust 
deed.  Plant  is  in  good  condition;  90  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City;  have  their  own 
shale  and  coal,  and  connection  with  three 
railroads.  All  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
company,  at  Rich  Hill,  will  be  promptly 
answered. 

RICH  HILL  VIT.  BR’K  &  TILE  CO., 

2  3c  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager,  cuperin- 

tendant  or  foreman;  a  business  man;  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability;  capacity  for  handling  men; 
can  burn  with  wood  or  coal,  with  or  with¬ 
out  coal  dust;  understands  machinery  and 
economical  running  of  enure  brick  plant; 
highest  references.  Make  an  offer.  Ad- 
dress 

2  1  cm  SOBRIETY,  care  Clay-Worker. 


SIFT  GUI  1KICK  MACHINES 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  B.  TJLLLCOT  <£  CO., 

- - — — — *  Croton-on-Hudson,  IN.  V-. 

PHE.NIX  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


JV1  ANUFACTUKERS  OF 

BricK  Moulds. 

All  Kinds  and  Shapes. 


Hand  and 
Machine- 


We  make  the  standard  mould,  substantial, 
of  the  best  material,  and  workmanship  at 
the  lowest  prices. 


Write  us  now 

for  quotations. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  anyway,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  for 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street. 
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WANTED— Position  as  foreman  or  head 
burner  of  paving'  or  dry  press  brick 
plant;  understand  both;  can  give  best  of 
references;  understand  building  kilns. 

1“  d  H.  R.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


The  Patterson  Foundry  &  Machinery  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  of  brick  and  tile  plant.  Have  had 
17  years'  experience  and  can  give  'the  best 
of  references.  Address 
12c  I.  G.  E.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALiE — Brick  plant,  9  acres  of  land 
with  it.  Will  sell  all  or  half  interest,  or 
lease.  Parties  owning  plant  interested  in 
other  business.  Address 

CLAY  CITY  (BRICK  (GO., 
1-2-d  Clay  City,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  steam  brick 
works.  Plenty  of  good  clay.  Demand 
unlimited.  Three  miles  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  district  Niagara  Falls.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  H.  IS.  TOMPKINS. 

1-3-cm  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  Ohio  tile  machine,  dies  2y,  to 
12  inch.  One  leach  table  One  roller  table. 
Two  tile  trucks.  One  20-h  p  stationary  engine. 
One  20-h  p  stationary  boiler,  in  good  repair  a 
bargain.  10,000  to  15.000  slate  pallets  at  a  very 
low  figure.  Address  E.  BIGLOW  &  RON, 

New  London,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  clay  giving  out, 
one  H.  Brewer  &  Co.  tile  and  brick  ma¬ 
chine  and  attachments;  dies  for  114-inch, 
too,  and  including  S-ineh  tile  end-cut  brick 
die;  also  sidewalk  brick  die,  8x8x2  inches. 
Can  be  run  by  horse  or  steam  power. 
Price,  $165.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress 

2  12  pdm  BOX  215,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  good  man  to  fill  the  position  of 
factory  foreman  in  a  brick  plant,  must  under¬ 
stand  the  management  of  men  and  the  stiff 
clay  process  of  making  brick.  The  right  man 
can  get  a  permanent,  situation  and  good  pay, 
must  be  a  man  of  experience  and  good  habits. 
References  required. 

Address  PERMANENT, 

care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

One  55-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  45-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  style  “AA”  Marion  steam  shovel, 
1%-yd.  dinper. 

One  style  “A”  Marion  steam  shovel,  1%- 
yd.  dipper. 

Little  Giant  steam  shovels,  light  locomo¬ 
tives,  hoisting  engines,  rails. 

ADAMS,  LOW  &  CO.. 

2  1  dm  Standard  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Freeze  &  Oo.  Ohio  brick  machine 
and  cutting  table,  almost  new,  $500. 

One  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble.  14x20 
80-H.  P.  engine,  with  1  steel  tubular  boiler, 
complete,  $1,500. 

One  9-foot  Frost  Dry  Pan,  $500. 

One  Clay  Gatherer,  $50. 

One  lot  Buckstays,  Screens,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Terms— 'Cash  'f.  o.  b.  cars  Lazearville, 
W.  Va.  Address 

CHAS.  W.  FRANZHETM. 

2  1  dm  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 


Pottery  and  Brickyard  Machinery, 

1 5 list  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


The  Belt  for  the  Brick  Yard 


Is  the  one  that  is  not  impaired  in  length 
or  kind  of  service,  when  subjected  to 
excessive  weather,  moisture  or  dust  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  only  one  constructed 
to  withstand  these  without  injury,  and 
it  is 

LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 

Our  customers  bear  us  out  in  this,  and 
a  trial  order  will  demonstrate  it  to  you. 


BELTING  COMPANY, 

1221-41  Carpenter  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

55=57  Market  St.,  CHICAGO.  120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  60  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Wrte  for  Samp’es  and  Price  Lists. 


Evens  £r  Howard  Eire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company. 

™^ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Forty  Years  in  Existence. 

If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing-. 


Heel  Pavements  and  Paving  pialeiiais. 


One  9-foot  Dry  Pan.  wood  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

2  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CITY  PAVEMENTS :  THE  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS  OF  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engineers,  and  City  Officials- 
By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Municipal 
Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer,  Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 


BRICK  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  OR 
I. EASE 

On  easy  terms;  situated  in  Raritan  Bay, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  about  twenty  miles 
from  New  York  City;  has  large  water  front 
and  fifty  acres  of  very  fine  clay  land;  ma¬ 
chinery  and  buildings  for  manufacturing 
brick;  also  large  house  for  men;  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  runs  through 
property,  and  shipments  may  be  made 
either  by  railroad  or  water.  Executors  are 
anxious  to  sell  or  lease.  Apply  to  JAMES 
M.  HALSTED,  Executor,  115  Pearl  street, 
New  York  City.  2  2  cm 


CONTENTS. 

The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone,  Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory 
of  Pavements.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pavements.  Brick 
Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone  Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications. 
The  Construction  of  Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 
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Arnold’s  Patent  Curbing,  s? 


AT  last  a  good,  prac- 
-*“■  ticable  hollow  curb 
has  been  invented  that 
meets  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  stone  curb 
and  at  a  much  less  cost. 
Made  in  two  sections,  a 
top  and  base,  being  laid 
so  that  the  center  of  the 
top  comes  over  the  joint 
in  the  base  the  two  bond¬ 
ed  together  with  cement. 


Can  be  made  from  any  clay  suitable  for  hollow  tile. 

F^OF?  SfK  LE—  Machine  rights  sold,  or  royalty  permits  granted.  Inquiries 
solicited. 


FRED.  W.  ARNOLD,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 


Nj.  257  SOFT  MUD  RACK.  Angle  Frame. 


/^vUR  Specialty  is  the 
building  of  Dryer 
Cars.  There  are  none  bet¬ 
ter.  Quality  is  our  aim. 

LIGHT, 

RIGID, 

SERVICEABLE, 

STRONG, 

DURABLE, 
EASY  RUNNING. 

If  interested  write  for 
particulars  and  informa¬ 
tion. 


The  CLB  VBLANT)  CAR  CO  , 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 


IF  YOU 
NEED-. 


Wooden  Pallets 

— - - YVE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


We  make  all  Styes  of 

Pack  Pallets,  t 

-  A 

Hacking  Pallets,  J 

Pallets  for  Dryers,  t 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Oars «  J 


•  • 

Get  good  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 


We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — In  central  Ohio,  excellent  tile 
works;  well  equipped;  plenty  drying 
room  and  kilns;  good  clay;  cheap  as  you 
could  ask.  Good  reasons  for  selling. 

1-2-c  Address  L.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  in  first-class  condition,  with  board 
delivery  cut  off;  capacity  40,000  brick  per 
day.  Anderson  Chief  pug  mill,  trucks  and 
wheelbarrows.  Address 
1  3  cm  E.  N.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT— Is 
open  to  re-engagement,  to  take  charge  of 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  hollow  building 
block  and  vitrified  clay  products;  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable.  Address 
10  tf  d  LAND,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE— iNew  brick  and  tile  works; 

built  by  citizens  because  must  have  brick 
and  tile;  extra  good  location;  junction  rail¬ 
roads;  large  orders  now  booked  for  next 
season.  J.  P.  FARMER, 

1-3-cm  Sioux  Rapids,  la. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Sixty  acres  of 
clay  or  shale  land,  strata  thirty-five  feet 
'thick  in  sight;  best  quality  for  paving  brick 
or  sewer  pipe;  location  for  plant  desirable, 
on  C.,  R.,  I  &  P.  R.  R.  and  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  two  miles  from  La  Salle. 
Ill.  A.  I.  HARTSHORN,  Owner, 

1-3-cm  La  'Salle.  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — A  rare  opportunity.  A  com¬ 
plete  modern  brick  plant,  manufacturing 
high-grade  sand  mold  and  hollow  brick. 
Thriving  town;  only  yard;  established  ship¬ 
ping  and  local  trade;  40  miles  south  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  on  C.,  M.  i&  St.  P. 
and  C.  Great  Western  railways.  Low 
freight  rates;  45  acres;  100  h.  p.  steam 
power  plant.  Wellington  “Monarch”  sand 
mold  and  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.’s  hollow  brick 
machine.  Price  of  entire  plant,  $15,000. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 
NO RTHF IEILD  BRICK  CO., 

1  3  cm  Northfield,  Minn. 


WANTED — Capitalists  to  invest  in  a  com¬ 
pany  to  manufacture  paving  brick  and 
sewer  pipe  below  Montreal.  The  clay  has 
undoubtedly  proven  suitable  by  actual 
test  by  competent  men  in  'the  United 
States,  Canada  or  England.  Is  advantage¬ 
ously  situated  with  regard  to  railway  and 
water  power.  Markets,  the  City  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto.  Millions 
are  required  for  the  Toronto  trunk  sewer. 
I  am  anxious  to  form  a  syndicate  and  float 
a  company,  or  would  sell  outright.  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  parties  desiring  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  possibility  of  such  a  venture. 
Call  at  the  office  of  the  Clay-Worker  for 
one  of  my  testimonials  or  address  me. 

C.  V.  M.  TEMPLE, 

1-3-d  47  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


LONG  GROVE  BRICK  WORKS  FOR 
SALE  OR  LEASE. 


This  plant  has  an  unlimited  supply  of 
clay  that  makes  a  brick  of  a  beautiful  red 
color,  a  large  clay  shed,  a  large  building 
for  machinery,  a  four-mold  press,  with  At¬ 
las  engine  and  boiler. 

Everything  in  good  working  order.  An 
Alsip  up-draft  and  down-draft  kiln  of 
120,000  canacity. 

This  plant  is  situated  on  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  10  miles  north 
of  Davenport,  la.  The  switch  to  'the  yard 
belongs  'to  the  company.  A  farm  of  70 
acres  will  go  with  the  plant  if  desired. 
Will  sell,  lease  or  take  a  partner.  Address 
DONG  GROVE  DRY 
PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 


Long  Grove,  la. 


1-3-cm 
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NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

WANTED— Working  foreman  for  factory 
in  central  part  of  New  York  State.  One 
who  understands  thoroughly  machinery  re¬ 
quired  for  making;  also  the  (burning  of 
drain  tile  and  fireproofing.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  Address 

1  d  NEW  YORK,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED,  PARTNER— I  have  a  first- 
class  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  located  on 
railroad  track  in  a  town  of  15,000  people, 
and  I  want  a  partner  who  has  a  dry  press 
outfit  or  one  who  wants  to  put  in  one; 
have  first-class  shale  for  making  dry  press 
brick  and  an  abundance  of  s'ame  uncov¬ 
ered;  want  partner  that  can  take  charge 
and  run  yard.  Address 

12  2  d  W.  R.  EUBANK,  Paris,  Tex. . 


FOR  SALE— To  close  an  estate,  modern 
brick  plant,  the  only  one  in  a  city  of  over 
24,000  inhabitants;  Pallet  system,  New 
Haven  machine,  engine  large  enough  for 
two  machines;  superintendent’s  house,  saw 
mill  and  barns  on  the  premises.  Brick  can 
be  made  on  this  plant  as  cheaply  as  any¬ 
where  in  New  England.  Everything  in 
good  repair.  Address  S.  P.  THAYER, 

12  2  d  North  Adams,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. 


PATENT  RIGHTS  for  manufacturing 
my  speckled  brick  and  terra  cotta,  in  all 
colors. 

PROCESS— Changing  buff  brick  to  blue- 
gray;  the  same  mixture;  no  spraying. 

SURE  REMEDY  to  prevent  light  burnt 
brick  and  terra  cotta  from  turning  green 
in  building.  Address 

WM.  LENDEROTH. 

Constructing  Engineer  of  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  Kreischerville,  Richmond 
Borough,  N.  Y.  4  tf  d 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 


One  6  mold  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine, 
$2,500. 

One  2  mold  Whitaker  Brick  Machine, 
$800. 

Also  Disintegrators,  Pulverizers, 

Wheel  Scrapers,  Cars,  Trucks,  Pumps, 
Boilers,  Engines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames, 
Grates, 

Siteam  Pumps,  etc.,  in  fact,  the  entire 
equipment  of  a  large  first-class  brickyard. 

Will  sell  the  same  in  whole  or  in  parts  to 
suit. 

For  particulars  and  prices  address 
SCHOELLHORN-ALBRECHT 

MACHINE  CO., 

12  tf  d  420  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  Iron  Standard  Steam  Power  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  pug-mill  attached. 

One  Anderson  Brick  Machine,  with  12- 
foot  Pug  Mill. 

One  new  Brewer  Crusher;  one  second¬ 
hand  Brewer  Crusher. 

One  Carnell  Repress. 

One  Penfield  Soft  Mud  Machine. 

One  40-h.  p.  Boiler  and  Engine. 

One  Monarch  Machine,  used  two  sum¬ 
mer  seasons;  in  excellent  repair. 

One  iron  standard  horse  power  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

Three  “Reliable”  hand  power  brick  ma¬ 
chines. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

12  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WELT  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
MCLAREN. 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24tb  and  f  mailman  Sis. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Contemplating  establishing  plants  in  the  West, 
should  take  advantage  of  a  location 
on  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway 


which  reaches  the  famous 


of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
affords  the  best  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to 

E.  D.  BRIGHAM, 

General  Freight  Agent,  CHICAGO 


Water  Powers, 
Coal  Fields, 

Iron  Ore  Ranges, 

Hard  and  Soft 
Lumber  Districts 


THE  PIONEER  LINE 
WEST  AND  NORTHWEST  OF  CHICAGO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE— One  40,000  capacity  clay  pul¬ 
verizer.  cheap;  in  good  condition.  Address 
11  tf  1  PULVERIZER,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  a 
dry-press  brick  plant  by  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  brick  maker  and  burner.  No.  I  references. 

Address  H.  W.  H. 

12-1-c-m.  '  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— A  BAlRGAIN— Forty^five  oars 
manufactured  by  Wolff  Drying  Company, 
of  Chicago,  for  drying  stiff  mud  brick;  also 
two  transfer  cars.  These  cars  were  in  ser¬ 
vice  less  than  one  week.  Address 

BURNS  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

12  3  cm  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SITUATED  WANTED— As  superintendent 
or  general  manager  of  large  brick  works, 
dry  press  or  plastic  process,  face  brick  or 
paving  brick;  if  desired,  will  invest  some 
money  and  accept  stock  for  salary.  Loca¬ 
tion  must  be  desirable  for  family  residence. 
None  but  first-class  opportunities  consid¬ 
ered.  Address 

1  tf  r  W.  D.  R.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 


FOR  BRICK  KILNS— Sixty-four  wrought- 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  long ;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  truss-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  S"  x  12  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  11 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO., 
12-tf-l  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  2,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


78  South  Pennsylvania  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


HARRISON  CONVEYOR 


■  1  m  . 


For  Tilt  am 
BriGt  Yarns. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  drain.  Tan  Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  etc.  Also 
continuous  Pan  Conveyors. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Borden  &  Setleck  Co.,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  ninety  tons  of  clay  per  day  from 
our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it  through  our  cellar.  Gives  good 
satisfaction.  Yours  truly,  Iowa  Pipe  oi  Tile  Co. 

BORDEN  &  SELLECK  CO 

■5  Sole  Agents,  48  &  50  La  Re  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


! 

J 

! 
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Thirty-two  thousand  Pallets,  practically  as 
good  as  new,  with  corresponding  racks.  These 
are  a  bargain. 

One  25-horse  power  self-contained  Engine, 
practically  new. 

One  Chambers  20,000  capacity  Auger  Machine, 
with  Automatic  Cut-oft'  Table. 

One  Potts  Crusher,  in  good  order. 

One  30,000  capacity  Union  Machine  of  modern 
type;  this  machine  is  entirely  new,  has  not 
made  more  than  10,000  brick. 

One  Revolving  Dump  Car,  1)4  yard  capacity. 

One  second-hand  Hoisting  Drum. 

One  second-hand  4-mold  Dry  Press. 

Several  second-hand  Soft  Mud  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machines,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

One  new  Steam  Re-press. 

One  new  Board  Delivery  Cut-off  T;,ble. 

For  further  particulars  write 

The  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE 

MFG.  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


0NLY$I2.75 


SEND  NO  MONEY  if  you 

live  within  500  miles  ol  Chicago,  (if 
further  send 81.00).  cutout  and  return 
this  ad..  Mention  No.  67  b,  and 
e  will  send  you  this  HAND- 
OME  ROLL  TOP  OAK  DESK  hy 
freight,  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination.  You  can  ex¬ 
amine  it  at  your  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  if 
found  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented,  the  greatest  value 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
the  equal  of  desks  I  hat  others 
sell  at  almost  double  the 
price,  then  pay  the  railroad 
agentnur  Special  CIO  7R 
OFKKR  PUP  E,  •*>!£-•  I 
mid  freight  charges. 
The  desk  weighs  about 
180  pounds,  and  the  freight  for  each  100 
about  50  cents;  500  miles,  chout  *1.50. 
TUfC  nccv  is  4  ft.  2  in.  long.  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  3  It.  Sin.  high. 
I  m3  UELCA  Made  of  carefully  selected  oak,  beautifully  finished 
in  antique,  full  finished  back,  extension  slides,  quarter  sawed 
sycamore  pigeonhole  case,  combination  lock  on  drawers,  spring 
lock  witli  duplicate  keys  on  curtain.  3drawers  pn  left  side,  lower 
partition  for-books.  book  closet  on  right  hand  side,  drawers,  pencil 
rests  and  card  rafts  in  interior,  desk  hand  polished,  dust  proof  curtain. 
Titror  RECIfC  are  made  lor  us  under  contract  by  one  of  the 
I  nOC  UCdnd  largest  and  best  desk  makers  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Every  desk  is  put  out  under  the  manufacturer’s  BINDING  GEAR- 
ANTEK.  and  our  special  *12.75  price  barely  covers  the  cost  of 
material  and  labor,  vvilh  hut  our  one  small  percentage  of  profit  added. 


mile-  will 


Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


PATENTED 
June  22nd ; 1880; ] 
and 

February  11, 1884. 


“OId,lReIiable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


IP.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machinej 


THIS  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Ericks  are  taKen 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2)4  up  to  10  inches. 
fiSTFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


H.  O.  BAIRD  cfc  SOKT, 

PARKHILL,  ONTARIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above 
machines,  also  makers  of  the  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine. 
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VanDuzen’s 


STEAM 

JET 


Pumps. 


Write 

The  E 


Especially  serviceable  in  Tile  and  Clay 
Works,  Brick  yards,  Quarries,  Mines, 

for  elevating  or  forcing  water. 
Sandy  or  muddy  water  can’t  in¬ 
jure  it.  Simple,  Portable,  Dura- 
and  cheaper  than  ordinary  steam 
pumps.  Lowest  priced  reliable  Steam- 
jet  pumps  in  the  World.  10  sizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  5"  to  575.  Fully  guaranteed, 
for  Catalogue  No.  68. 

.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Dea  n  B  ros.’  Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 


AND  PRICES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


For  Sale. 


A  ILare  Opportunity  to 
acquire  a  Splendid  Clay 
Property. 


A  Successful  paving  brick  plant,  well 
equipped  and  peculiarly  well  situated, 
being  in  a  territory  that  commands  a  fine 
market  that  will  take  all  the  pavers  that 
can  be  made  for  years  to  come.  The 
property  includes  120  acres.  Will  sell  all 
or  a  part.  Good  brick  residenee  on  prop¬ 
erty  ;  inexhaustible  bank  of  fine  shale 
and  a  five-foot  vein  of  good  coal  beneath 
it.  Purchasers  ought  to  have  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Considerable  less  will  buy  it, 
though  the  plant  is  easily  worth  $120,000. 

For  full  particulars  address, 

I.  O.  A. 

Care  Clayworker. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in 
the  Clay  and  Water. 


Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


ffavejou  thought 

Aboujjour  Cuts 

for^our 

NEXT  — - 

(Xtalocue? 

Hie  Jttaice  cm  RiGizr 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTROTYPIN^CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


m 


Drying 
Economy 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

39=41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  „  x 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  _  A 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


me  PERFECT  cun  SCREEN. 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 


ELDER  &  DUNLAP, 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 

Increases 

grinding 

capacity. 

Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 

Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  In 
warm. 

Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 

It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  shoiving  ac¬ 
tion  of  Rotary  Brush 
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Conveying,  Elevating  m  Power  Transmitting  machinery. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

CALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR, 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
T ransmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CHLDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  ^cWiSStVi: 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  25  (380  pages),  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


JEFFREY  VIBRATING  SCREENS. 


Screens  Perfectly: 

CLAY, 

SAND, 

PLASTER, 

MARBLE, 

FIRE-CLAY, 

TRAP  ROCK- 

CLINKERS, 

ETC. 


SCREENING 
TESTS  Made 
free  of  charge 
for  interested 
parties. 


Write  for  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  100. 


Elevating-Conveying-Power  Transmission  Machinery. 

-.SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES^ 


me  JEFFREY  mFG.  CO.,  -  -  COlumDUS,  ORiO,  11.  S  J. 


CRRmPlOR  Brick  mould 

SANDINQ  ITACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.Y. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

'  Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


Eureka  Brick 
Elevator, 

A  slick  profitable  de¬ 
vice  for  handling 
brick  i  n 
kiln  or 
boat. 


B.e.  Newton, 


Manufacturing 

Patentee, 


descent,  N.Y. 


For  Sale, 

For  Immediate  Delivery. 

One  18"  x  36"  Wright  engine  12'  fly  wheel,  au¬ 
tomatic  cut-off,  develop  200  h  p. 

Several  Armington  and  Sims  centre  crank 
engines  16%"  x  15",  mounted  on  sub  base. 

One  Beck  16"  x  24"  automatic  engine  capacity 
of  125  to  200  h  p,  according  to  speed. 

One  Hoff  and  Fontaine  Corliss  engine  14"  x 
36",  left  hand  band  wheel  12'  x  26"  face. 

One  7  h  p  upright  first  class  engine  cheap. 

One  9"  x  14"  centre  crank,  with  plunger  pump 
attached. 

Also  new  engines  and  boilers  from  3  h  p  to 
50  h  p. 

Particulars  from 


W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 

About  April  1st  will  have  10  to  15  engines  and 
boilers  and  a  number  of  Dynamos,  large  sizes. 
All  first  class  condition.  To  be  sold  on  account 
of  centralizing  power. 


On  to  Washington! 
Half  Rates 

VIA 

Big  Four  and  C.&  0.  Ry. 

Account  McKinley’s  Inauguration. 

Round-trip  tickets  to  Washington  and  return 
will  be  on  sale  from  all  points  on  the  “Big 
Four”  and  D.  &  U.  R.  R.,  on 

March  i,  a  and  3,  1901, 

Good  for  return  passage  leaving  Washington 
not  later  than 

March  8th,  1901. 

Special  rates  for  parties  of  fifty  or  more  can 
be  secured  on  application  to  Agents  of  the 
“Big  Four,”  or  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to 
schedules,  rates,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on  Agents 
“Big  Four”  Route,  or  address  the  undersigned. 
WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


WHAT  WE 
ENGRAVE 


REMEMBER: 
ONLY  FIRST 
QUALITY.  ' 


ENGRAVING  JU 
AND-  ZL. 
ELECTROTYPING 
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Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
se*it  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co  fl  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


imiaQa,  lecatiir  &  Western 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 


leave. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.45  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.10  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  11.50  a  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  4-05  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- o - 


me  Mill  CONTINUOUS  8BIGK  KILN. 

H.  C.  DU  IN  IN,  Patentee. 


Constructed  on  Scientific  principles. 

Draft  and  Combustion  are  perfect. 
Economical  and  Natural  in  operation. 

All  firing  is  done  from  the  top. 

There  are  no  underground  flues. 

Any  brick  burner  can  handle  it. 

Cost  of  construction  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum. 


Will  burn  all  hard  brick. 

Especially  recommended  for  burning  build¬ 
ing  brick. 

Will  burn  8,000  American  Standard  size 
brick  with  one  ton  of  good  coal  slack. 

We  inviie  investigation. 

For  full  information  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Sole  Agent  for  all  Territory. 


I.  M.  JUSTICE,  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  tlae  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stifl 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  pf"n.=r  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


MORRISON'S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brickmaker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

R.  O.  Box  335,  Rome,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A. 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  f7:00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroitand  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  |4:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  f7:20pm  fl0:25  pm 

*Daily.  |Ex-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  cal) 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

U.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROY/ED. 


Clay  workers: — 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  irona 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  III. 
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coxs 


Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


D1 

LET 

IN 

G  J 

m 

is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  overcome  dyspepsia  or  stomach  trouble,  al¬ 
though  a  good  many  people  seem  to  think  it  is  about  the  best  way  to  begin. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme.  What  is  the 
use  of  going  hungry  for  a  few  days  only  to  begin  and  eat  more  than  ever? 
The  physical  system  of  a  hearty  person  demands  a  good  deal  of  nourishment, 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  cut  off  a  large  part  of  it  too  suddenly.  The  better  way 
is  to  eat  a  little  less  food,  chew  it  thoroughly  and  then  take  a  Ripan  Tabule 
after  each  meal  for  a  time.  The  immediate  trouble  will  be  quickly  over¬ 
come,  together  with  many  minor  ills,  and  the  system  will  get  no  weakening 
setback.  On  the  contrary,  will  reach  a  high  plane  of  health  and  strength. 


WANTED: — A  case  of  bad  health  that  RT-P-A-N-S  will  not  benefit.  They  banish 
pain  and  prolong  life.  One  gives  relief.  Note  the  word  Rd'P’A’N'S  on  the  package 
and  accept  no  substitute.  RT-PA-N-S,  10  for  5  cents,  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 
Ten  samplesand  one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents, 
forwarded  to  the  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <ft  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


It  will  also  pay  you  to 
Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 

RED  STITCHED 

BELTIINC. 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  lamps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Mactines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
Enoless  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  0  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Pennsylvania  Line 


-FOR- 


Plilladelpliia,  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Dayton,  Columbus. 

Five  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  3:35  a  m,  8:25  a  m,  3:05  p  m, 
7:10  p  m. 

Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service. 
- for - 

Chicago  and  Northwest, 

Two  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  11:35  a  m,  12:20  a  m. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  on  day  train  and  local  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  on  night  train.  Open  every  night  at 
8:30  for  passengers. 


For  Louisville-  and 

the  South, 

Four  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis  4:10  am.,  8:05am.,  3:55  pm. 
7:10  pm.  (7:10  pm.  train  daily  except  Sunday.) 

For  tickets  and  sleeping  car  space  call  on 
agents,  No.  48  West  Washington  street,  Union 
Station  or  address 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-T  rains-6 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  I  rid. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  frpm  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21, 12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11,7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 
DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  andSt.  Louis,  Mo., start. ng from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


TDi  Terre  Haute  Briet  ana  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

OFFICE:  306  Opera  House, 

_ -aTERRE  haute,  ind. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  IncL 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 
Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


y~HE:  a^7i  v—jvo  tc /z 
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•  %  Are  now  recognized 

Thurber  Brick  svss*%& 

produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 


GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COJTPANY, 


Factory  a t  Thurber,  T exas. 


.FT.  Worth,  Texas. 


THE  HHRPER-HORTOK  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

Conneaut,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Paving,  Face  and  Common  Shale 
Brick,  Pressed  and  Unpressed. 

— • — 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our  “Impervious”  brick 
for  residences,  public  buildings,  etc.,  a  vitrified, 
rough  faced,  glazed  brick  in  a  variety  of  shades. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Hew  York  Brick  &  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PHVIND  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


.04  S.TJ?!-  BUILDING.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


W.  0.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  l.  Man. 

THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Standard  Paying  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paving  brick  up-to-date. 
By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $i.oo. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Swift  SlacK  Coal  GoKins  Tabic  Furnace  Kiln. 

im  - - in  reach  of  all,  both  great  and  small. 


$25.00 


Will  give  you  a  chance  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  famous 
S\A/Jfts  F u  r n aces  and  kilns.  Write  for  particulars. 


F.  E.  SWIFT,  Washington,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 

> 

Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  he  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  H.  RBBPBLL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


This  Kiln  is  now  burning 


Dry  Pressed  Facing  Brick,  Roofing  Tile, 

Paving  Brick  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


Horseheacls  Brick  Co.,  Horseheads,  N. 

Mr.  H.  Haigh,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  wherein  you  inquire  as  to  how  we  are  succeeding 
with  the  Haigh  Continuous  kiln,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  are  meeting  with  very  good  success. 

In  fact  we  have  been  able  to  do  much  more  than  you  had  e-uaranteed  the  kiln  would  do. 

We  got  satisfactory  results  from  the  very  start-out,  and  of  course  we  are  constantly  doing  better 
work  at  a  lower  cost. 

We  have  reduced  our  fuel  bills  to  less  than  half  what  it  cost  us  before,  and  last,  but  not  least,  are 
producing  a  much  better  brick.  Respectfully  yours, 

R.  G.  EISENHART,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Man. 

This  kiln  has  now  been  in  operation 
nearly  three  years,  it  was  guaranteed  to 
burn  25  M  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents 
per  M  with  fuel  at  $2  per  ton;  I  am  told  it 
is  burning  nearly  35  M  per  day  at  a  cost 
very  much  lower  than  guaranteed. 


Address 


H.  HAIGH,  Catskill,  IN.  V 


C  L>-ri  WO  &l? 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


PATENTED  JUNE  1896. 


BURNS  any  kind  of  fuel. 

U  SES  less  fuel  than  any  other.  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

N  O  damaged  wares. 

^SAVES  time  and  labor. 


Streator,  Ill,,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 
Per,C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


u  SED  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 
r  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 
7VY  OST  economical  in  construction. 


7VY.  m.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 

STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 
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These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  of 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


W.  A.  EUDALY,s«!  Jomsioa iidg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  SMIDTH  BALLMILL. 


Simplest  ®  Best  %  Most  Efficient. 

CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- SEND  FOR  CATALOGS. - 

F.  L.  SMIDTH  &  CO.,  Engineers, 


COPENHAGEN: 
Vestergade  29,  K. 


66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


LONDON: 

9  Bridge  »t.,  S.  W. 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

P'01-  Information,  WJ ritew^ ■  - 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


Just  Out. 

The  Second  Pdition  of 

T ables  of  Analyses  of  Clays. 

By  MLERED  CROSS  LEY. 

This  valuable  book  has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  to  twice 
the  size  of  the  original  edition.  Among  a  large  number  of  new  analyses 
is  included  the  leading  Paving  Brick  Clays  and  Shales  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  For  purposes  of  of  comparison  this  work  is  invaluable,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  clayworker.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  Morocco  and  will  be  mailed  postage  prepaid  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  U.S.  A. 
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Puelfp  Brick  flinjiE  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 
»b®*Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List.  ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

MANUFACTURED  B"V 

/V.  M.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  Go Ar.  Y. 


These  Molding-  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker  ]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


The  New  South”  Brich  Machinery 


We  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  Brick 
and  Tilemaking  Ma¬ 
chinery,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  equip  plants 
for  making  from 
7,000  to  50,000  brick 
per  day.  Can  furnish 
almost  any  machine¬ 
ry  needed  on  a 
modern  brickyard. 
Your  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  our 
Power  Repress. 

Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Correspond¬ 
ence  our  delight. 

J.  C.  STEELE 
&  SONS, 

Statesville,  N.  C, 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 

The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


DOIT 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WHITE  OS. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


flachine,  Five  and  Six  Brick  Mold. 


FOR  1901 . 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


3  Hand  Brick  Hold. 


IRON-CLAD  BRICK  BARROW. 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD'S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced. 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  O. 
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LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


IT  IS  Built  on  the  same  general  lines 
and  twO'thirds  the  size  of  our 
Leader  No.  25. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Geo.  Seaton  &  Company,  Grain  and  Coal,  Seaton,  Illinois. 

Leader  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen :  We  have  been  using  your  ideal  Brick  Machine  now  for  eight  years, 
and  we  think  it  one  of  the  best  Brick  Machines  made.  We  can  make  2,000  brick  per 
hour,  and  as  many  more  as  we  can  take  care  of.  WE  THINK  THEY  ARE  ALL  YOU 
CLAIM  THEM  TO  BE.  Yours  truly,  Geo.  Seaton  &  Co. 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Decatur,  III 


Steam  Shovels  for  Brickyards. 


OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  <*  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


IliwtfniiiiiiM 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (1£ 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street,  -  MARION,  OHIO. 
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A. 


BARRON, 


PATENTEE  AND  BUILDER  OF  THE 


EXPERT  ON  DRYING 
CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


Chicago  Iron  Clad  Dryer, 
Barron’s  Tender  Clay  Dryer, 
Vulcan  Waste  Heat  Dryer, 


THE  IRON  CLAD. 


THE  CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  Is  the  original  and  only  Continuous  Steam  Dryer.  Is 
in  use  and  indorsed  the  world  over.  Maintains  the  reputation  of  turning  out  better 
quality  of  clay  products  at  half  the  cost  of  any  other  system. 

BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAY  DRYER  Is  adapted  to  drying  very  tender  clay  products 
that  need  careful  nursing. 

VULCAN  Is  a  Dry  House,  carefully  planned  from  the  effective  system  of  Circulation 
of  Air  Currents  in  the  Iron  Clad  and  Tender  Clay  Dryers. 

These  DRYERS  are  the  most  Scientific  and  Economical  Appliances  known 
for  Utilizing  Steam  or  Waste  Heat  from  Cooling  Down= 

Draft  Kilns  in  Large  Plants. 


The  BARRON  TENDER  CLAY  DRYER 

ADAPTED  TO  DRYING  TENDER  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


Send  for  Information,  Estimates,  Etc. 


A.  F\  BARRON, 

Successor  to  YA/OLFF  DRYER  CO., 

Temple  Court  Bldg.,  Dearborn  Street  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


J7?/Zr  C£>-ribf~'nrO&l? 
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DRYER43 


Or,yes3 


DR.YEFR3 


DryER3 


Dryer3 


Dryer3 


Dhyew3, 


Dryer3 


DRYER3 


°Ryebs 


DRYER3 


DRYER3 


Dryer5 


Dryer3 


Dryer-5 


OryebS 


DRYEfi3 


Drye'-F^3 


DR.YEP53 


Dryer3 


DryeA® 


How  Much  Could  You 

4  SAVE  4 


BY  USING  A 


Crown  Dryer 


Other  Dryers  use  . 
The  Crown  Dryer 


uses 


Pounds  coal  per  1000  BricK. 

300  to  400 
75  “  100 


The  CroWn  Dryer 
SaVes . 


225  “  300 


What  Would  this  Saving 

Amount  to  per  Year 

&  0  At  Your  Plant. 


CAN  DE  ATTACHED  GO  AJVY  DRYER . 


The  CROWN  DRYER  is  not  only  the  Most  Economical  on  the 
market,  but  is  Reliable,  Simple,  Durable,  has  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order  or  need  repairs,  is  under  the  Positive  and  Absolute  Con= 
trol  of  the  operator  in  all  respects  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive 
to  construct.  Write  for  information. 

*  * 

The  CROWN  DRYER  CO., 

New  England  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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WO 


O UR  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


AH  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  0a'%busrV"-' 


cr  -/I  &  -  jvo  ui  yc  /-  >2 


( 
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A  Credit  to  — — 

The  New  Century. 

If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  eqipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Dottery 

Machinery . 

WJ rite  for  Printed  Matter.ww — 


The  American  Clay-Working 

|VIaehinery  Company, 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 39  and  41  Cortlandt  St. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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PROGRESSIVE  BRICK  HIKERS 


Are  not  easily  deceived.  They  know  the  value  of  points  like  these — 
Strength,  Endurance,  Reliability,  no  “break-down,”  no  “lay-off,” 
but  every  day  full  capacity  of  brick  of  guaranteed  quality. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  BRICK  TABLE. 


Lancaster,  Ohio,  June  25th,  1900. 

J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  presume  you  are  wondering  how  we  are  coming  on  with  Brick  Table.  Well, 
we  are  cutting  brick  all  right.  We  had  to  reverse  the  motion  to  suit  the  mill,  a  thing  1  did  not 
think  ot  when  ordering,  aside  from  that  we  made  no  other  change.  We  have  made  about  100,000 
brick  since  setting  up  table,  and  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  If  it  continues  to  do  good  work 
as  it  does  (and  I  feel  sure  it  will)  I  would  not  part  with  it  under  any  consideration  if  1  could  not 
get  another. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  balance  due  you,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  efforts  in 
interesting  me  in  the  table.  Respectfully,  W.  B.  HENRY. 

Montreal,  Canada,  May  3rd,  1900. 

J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — The  Automatic  Side-cut  Table  we  purchased  from  you  has  now  been  running 
three  weeks  and  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction,  I  had  a  little  trouble  the  first  few  hours  in  get¬ 
ting  it  adjusted,  as  well  as  from  everything  being  new  and  stiff.  As  soon  as  it  got  limbered  up  we 
had  no  trouble.  It  does  not  take  one  tenth  the  oil  our  old  table  used.  We  have  not  yet  tried  the 
belt  for  large  sized  brick;  however,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  from  that  source.  Your 
table  will  cut  any  clay  when  it  does  ours  so  successfully,  as  our  shale  is  very  hard  to  reduce  to 
powder,  therefore,  it  is  very  coarse  and  very  short.  We  have  made  no  mistake  in  putting  in  your 
table.  We  are  making  45,000  to  50,000  bri<  k  per  day,  and  as  far  as  the  table  is  concerned  it  is 
only  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  Brick  Machine,  and  needs  no  expert  to  run  it.  We  will  be 
quite  willing  to  show  your  table  to  any  one  that  may  visit  us  for  that  purpose,  as  I  hope  to  make 
100,000  per  day  this  season.  La  PRAIRIE  BRICK  CO. 

Wm.  Baii/lie,  Supt. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  table  do  not  guarantee  it  to  do  as  good  work  as  any 
other,  but  BETTER  WORK — they  guarantee  it  to  deliver  on  the  off-bearing  belt,  bet¬ 
ter,  smoother  faced,  sharper  edged  brick  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other  brick  cut¬ 
ter  ever  made. 

A  full  line  of  “Stiff  Mud”  Brick  Machinery. 

Also  “Soft  Mud”  Brick  flachinery,  both  Steam  and  Horse  Power. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  the  best  brick  machinery  built. 


J.  ID.  FATE  db  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 

U/estern  Reprentative:  B .  E.  Lei DO\A/,  406  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Agent  for  \71rglnia  and  North  Carolina:  H.  L.  JACOBS  Suffolk,  \7 a . 
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The  STEVENSON  CO., 

(Successors  to  Stevenson  &  Co.,) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


WELLSV1LLE, 
OHIO,  0.8.  H. 


Brie  \<  — 

Machinery. 


Machinery 


Best  Dry  Pan  on  the  Market, 

See  our  Customers . 


Equipment  for  Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile 
F'actories,  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses,  Terra  Cotta  and 
Sewer  Pipe  Dies,  Dry  Grinding  Pans,  Tempering  Pans, 

Pug  Mills,  Elevators  for  Brick,  Pipes,  Clay  and  Trucks, 
Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Pumps  and  all  Pipe  Fittings  and 
Fixtures  for  Steam  Equipments.  Shafting,  Bearings, 

Plain  Iron  Friction  Clutch  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  .  .  . 

NEW  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

The  STEVENSON  CO.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
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The  Williams 


Patented  New  Combined 
CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR 
— and  PUG  MILL, 


Designed  Especially  to  Worlt  Clays  from  the  bank ,  Will 
Handle  any  kind  of  Clay  for  flaking  a  Vlastic  Stiff 
Mud,  or  Dry  Dress  Erick. 


Heretofore  the  disintegration  of  wet  clays  has  been  almost  impossible  on  account 
of  the  adhesiveness  of  same  upon  this  class  of  machines.  This  differs  from  all  others, 
and  causes  the  working-  of  all  clays  except  those  containing  large  stone,  an  absolutely 
easy  matter.  The  hopper  of  this 
machine  is  steam  jacketed  where 
the  clay  first  enters,  it  then 
falls  upon  a  revolving  STEAM 
HEATED  roller,  which  automa¬ 
tically  feeds  the  clay  in  toward 
the  hammers,  the  roller  being 
movable  and  adjustable  to  the 
STRIKING  POINTS  of  the 
hammers  THEY  constantly  re¬ 
volving,  and  the  ROLLER  RE¬ 
VOLVING  toward  them,  should 
the  clay  have  a  tendency  in  its 
plastic  condition  to  adhere  to 
same,  the  hammers  will  con¬ 
stantly  be  scraping  the  clay  from  the  roller,  inwardly  towards  the  discharge  of  the 
machine. 

A  further  precaution  is  the  scraper  underneath  the  roller,  which  is  held  in  position 
by  weights.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  invention  is  the  easy  and  practical 
means  of  feeding  the  roller  into  the  hammers  as  they  wear  off.  By  turning  the  hand 
wheel,  the  ROLLER  is  fed  inwardly  or  OUTWARDLY,  as  the  operator  may  desire. 
A  feature  which  any  brickmaker  will  appreciate  when  once  seeing  it  in  operation.  The 
roller  has  a  movement  of  five  inches  if  desired. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO 

T«s  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


2705  North  Broadway, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Have  You  Troubles 

of  Your  Own. 

Most  brickmakers  have  when  their  clay  laminates. 

•If  you  have  this  trouble — tell  us  about  it — let  us  help  you  bear  your 
burdens — buy  a  Wonder  Brick  Hachine  and  your  troubles  cease. 
Lamination  completely  destroyed. 


I  i  i  g  W  onder  Brick  IW  achine. 


Write  for  our  No.  16  catalogue  and  Good  Luck  Booklet.  Sent  free 
on  application. 


The  Wallace  Mf g.  Co., 


WESTERN  AGENTS: 

Chicago  Brick  machinery  Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SOUTHERN  MACHINERY  O.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.( 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Agents  for  Tennessee,  HlsHlHslppl,  Ala  bam  a, 


Georgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
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The  GRATH  DRY  CLAY 
BRICK  PRESS. 

THE  LATEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  MOST  POWERFUL 

AND  DURABLE  BRICK  PRESS. 

1st.  Less  Parts. 

2d.  No  Side  Strain. 


9  •  • 

Features: 


•  •  • 


3d  Power  Increases  as  the  Resistance  Increases. 

4th.  Requires  less  power  to  Operate. 

5th.  Brick  free  from  Granulation. 

6th.  All  Bearings  Bushed. 

7th.  All  parts  Accessible. 

8th.  Thickness  of  Brick  Changed  without  Stopping. 
9th.  Master  Wheels  Close  to  Bearings. 

10th.  No  Working  parts  under  Lower  Cross  Head. 


The  GRATH  Combined  Radiating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down=Draft  Kiln, 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
Built  Round,  Square  and  Continuous.  Perfect  results  guaranteed.  No 
soft,  overburned  or  flashed  brick,  uniform  throughout. 


The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 

The  Grath  Gas  and 

Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produce 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  WILL  PROSE¬ 
CUTE  ALL  INFRINGEMENTS. 

The  Grath  Dry  or  Semi=Dry  Clay 

Hand-Power  Press 

FOR  PLAIN  OR  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK.  The  only 
successful  Press  of  its  kind  in  the  market. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  POWERFUL 

NO  BRICKYARD  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THIS  PRESS. 

Two  men  can  make  from  8oo  to  2,000  tine  Press  Brick  per  day,  depending 

upon  size  and  shape  made. 


REFERENCES.  (For  Hand  Press.) 

Coffeyville  (Kansas)  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Face  Brick  Co. 

Hanover  Press  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

T.  L.  Myers,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Otto  Marstrandt,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Arkansas  Brick  Co.,  Lester,  Ark. 

The  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Gonzales,  Texas. 

E.  Danal,  Shawnee,  O.  T. 

Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.  Quincy,  Ill. 

For  Further  Information  and  Catalogue  on  Above,  address 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Illinois  Supply  & 
Construction  Co., 


5T.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  U.S.  A. 
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Perfection  in  Burning  of  Clay 
Wares  Attained  at  Last. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

you  want  Perfect  burns,  you  c<m  get  them  by  using  the  Grath  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Kilns  are  the  latest  and  most  modern  Kilns  before  the  public, 
fully  covered  by  patents  which  coverall  essential  points  and  protect  the  users. 
We  attach  the  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  to  our  Kilns  for  burning  Slack,  Pea, 
Nut  or  Mine  Run  of  Coal. 

Better  results  are  obtained  with  Slack  Coal  in  the  Grath  Gas  Furnaces,  than 
can  be  obtained  from  Lump  Coal  in  other  furnaces. 

We  also  attach  Special  Furnaces  for  Burning  with  Wood,  Gas  or  Oil.  For  pro¬ 
ducing  PerfectBurnsbothhiHardnessandCoIor  we  recommend  the  Grath  Perfect  Continuous 
Kiln  with  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  attached. 

For  producing  Perfect  Burns  in  Single  Kilns  use  the  Grath  Combined  Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  Down  Draft  Kilns,  with  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  attached,  Built  Round,  Squaie  or 
Rectangular. 

For  burning  large  quantities  of  common  brick  in  Single  Kilns,  use  the  Grath  Up-Draft 
Kilns  with  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  attached. 

For  improving  your  burns  in  your  present  Kiln,  both  Up^Draft  and  Down^Draft, 
attach  the  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces  and  burn  with  Slack  Coal,  improve  the  quality 
of  your  ware  and  burn  your  smoke.  4, 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  write  to 

The  Illinois  Supply  and 

Construction  Company, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


•  °oo 
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Cutting  Remarks. 

Not  about  some  one  else’s  machine,  but  remarks  relative  to  the 
cutting  of  brick.  We  believe  all  brick-makers  will  agree  that  the  more 
simple  an  Automatic  Cutter  can  be  made,  and  do  its  work  well,  the 
better  it  is.  Now,  next  to  perfection  in  cutting,  our  big  claim  is 

SIMPLICITY. 

+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+© +•+•+©+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+« 


No.  60  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


+©+•+•+•+• +•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+©+•  4-©+©+»+©+©+©+©+©+Q+©+©+©+©+©+©+©+«+©+©+© 

Next  come  the  qualifications  relative  to  the 

SMOOTH,  QUIET  RUNNING 

of  the  Machine.  Lots  of  cutters  make  a  brick  yard  sound  like  a 
boiler-makers  shop,  and  yank  and  jerk  and  twist  and  bang  so  much 
that  it  reminds  a  person  of  an  elephant  having  a  fit.  This  Cutter 
does’nt. 


H.  BREWER  Sc  CO., 


Tecumseh,  Mich. 


•jc>  ,c/—  wro 
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mE: 


The  HERCULES 


See  what  Our 
Customers 
Say 


»+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+• 

MOLDS, 

ONE, 

OF  OUR 

Specialties. 

% 


me  HORTON 
MUFICTUm 


IRON  STANDARD  HORSE  POWER. 


PAINESVILLE, 
OHIO,  U.  S.  A, 


•+•+•+•+•+•+©+©+© 


Send  for 
Our  1901 
Catalogue. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1901. 
The  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— With  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  we 
wish  to  start  out  as  20th  century  brick  manufacturers,  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  old  century  ruts.  Therefore  we  send  you  an 
order  for  one  of  your  latest  up-to-date  Hercules  Senior  ma¬ 
chines.  You  will  remember  we  bought  the  first  Hercules 
machine  you  made.  A  year  later  we  bought  another  with 
some  improvements.  We  now  want  the  latest  and  best 
machine  on  the  market.  This  will  give  three  of  your  Her¬ 
cules  machines.  We  intend  to  put  them  all  in  operation 
at  once  and  will  manufacture  one  hundred  thousand  brick 
per  day  on  the  three  machines,  and  feel  confident  with  the 
new  dryer  we  have,  and  a  full  equipment  of  Hercules  ma¬ 
chines,  that  we  are  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year,  we  are, 
Respectfully  yours, 

THE  STANDARD  BBICK  CO., 

H.  C.  Bradley,  Secy. 


Standard 

Heavy 

Steam 

Power. 
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COMPLETE  BRICK  PLANTS 


DISINTEGRATORS, 

ROCK  CRUSHERS,  DRV  AND  WET  PANS,  ETC., 


if  1 1 

1  -*■ 

BMr  1  a  * 

Soft=Mud, 
Dry  Press 
and  Wire=Cut 

=  BRICK  = 
MACHINERY 

4k  4k 


Pug  Mills, 

Granulators, 

Elevators, 

Screens, 

Sanding  Machines, 

Represses  (Steam  and  Hand  Power) 

Brick  Molds, 

Barrows, 

Trucks, 

Dryer  Cars, 

Kiln  Castings, 

Dump  Cars, 

Hoisting  Drums, 
Cable,  Etc.,  Etc. 


4  4* 


MARTIN’S  STYLE  “A”  MACHINE  40,000  to  50,000. 


Are  You  Interested  in  Artificial  Drying? 

We  Have  the  Simplest,  Most  Economical  and  Satisfactory. 

Cheapest  to  Erect,  Cheapest  to  Use.  No  Cracked  Brick. 

Satisfactory  Results  Guaranteed 

TIE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MFG.  CO.,  aags  a 
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First=Class  Throughout 


HORSE=POWER  HACHINE— Capacity  10,000  to  20,000. 


Built  for 

STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY  and 
LARGE  OUTPUT 
OF  WORK. 

•••• 

Every  Machine  sent  from 
our  works  under  a  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  to  work  your 
clay  successfully. 

•••• 

We  Design  and  Equip 
Plants  Complete,  and  will 
submit  detail  information  if 
you  will  tell  us  the  nature  of 
your  clay,  or  better  send  a 
small  sample,  and  tell  us  the 
capacity  you  want  per  day. 


We  Furnish  Everything  a  Brickmaker  Needs. 


Send  for  Our  General  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  Lancaster,  pa. 
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FHE:  C£> 


Now  Will  You  Be 

....Good.... 


NCE  MORE  the  Potts  Patents  on  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  are  delared  to  be  good  and  valid. 
That  all  machines  using  adjustably  secured  or 
solid  bars  cast  to  the  roll,  are  infringements  of 
the  Potts  Patents. 

It  is  now  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
until  all  manufacturers  of  these  infringing 
machines  will  be  prohibited  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  selling  the  same. 

Don’t  let  this  trouble  you  as  C.  &  A.  Potts  <&  Co.,  are 
still  in  the  business,  and  will  furnish  all  the  Disintegrators 
wanted.  You  will  never  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  and  ex¬ 
pensive  rolls. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  infringing  Disintegrators 
have  the  past  six  years  told  you  the  Disintegrator  was  the 
machine  for  you  to  use,  if  this  was  the  case  then  it  must  be 
so  now. 

Remember  the  Disintegrator  is  the  only  machine  ever 
made  that  will  work  any  kind  of  clay  direct  from  the  bank 
and  not  choke  or  clog — it  will  grind  the  small  stones  and 
separate  the  large  ones,  it  does  not  pack  the  clay  into  thin 
hard  sheets,  but  leaves  it  in  a  loose  open  condition,  so  it  will 
take  water  quickly  and  is  easily  pugged.  It  saves  labor  and 
improves  the  quality  of  Brick  or  Tile. 


For  prices  write 

G.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

^^Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CHA/VIBERS  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Ara  the  only  Licansad  IW anufa ct urors. 
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We  Think  So  Too. 


O  nee  use  a  Potts  Brick  Machine  you  will  never  use  any  other. 
Fair  treatment  and  doing  as  we  agree,  always  hold  a  customer. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

t  Disintegrators, 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

t  Pug  Mills, 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


WE  -*  4  * 
MANUFACTURE 

Brick  Machines, 


Mould  Sanders, 
Granulators, 


Elevators, 
Winding  Drums, 
Clays  Cars, 
Moulds, 

Trucks  and 
Barrows. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


□ 


IS 


AVE  Money  by 
Purchasing 
from  first  hands. £ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  above  is  the  kind  of  a  machine  Mr.  Butterworth  orders.  It  is 
the  Best  Built,  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Machine  made. 

Danville,  111.,  Nov.  13th,  1900. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen Please  enter  our  order  for  one  All  Iron  Horizontal  Stock 
Brick  machine,  Mould  Sander,  Disintegrator  and  Revolving  Dump  Table. 

This  make  the  sixth  Potts  Machine  used  by  Companies  with  which  I 
have  been  connected,  some  of  them  have  been  in  use  continuously  for  nine 
years.  The  fact  that  I  am  equipping  the  soft  mud  end  of  the  new  works 
with  another,  is  surely  sufficient  indorsement  of  the  machines  good  quali¬ 
ties.  Yours  truly,  WESTERN  BRICK  Co., 

F.  W.  Butterworth. 


YA/rite  for  Prices  and  Terms.  — - 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  - 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Avoid  the  Passed  Edges. 

t 

Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — not  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


CL>7l  £/ — JVO  y  C  21 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

- = =  A  N  IJ  = 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 


One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union"  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  7VY.  EREE 


Gallon, 


Ohio. 
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“ENDURANCE  I 

S  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY” 

Something 

THAT 

About  a 

WILL 

MAKE 

Soft  Clay 

ONE 

MILLION 

Brick 

BRICK 

Machine 

A 

MONTH 

History  Shows  that  they  have  been  Unusually  Successful. 

? 

1 

9 

5 

2 
9 

9 
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ABOVE  IS  THE  TITLE  OF  A  PAMPHLET  WE  HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

WOULD  BE  PLEASED  TO  MAIL  YOU  A  COPY. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Schoellhorn-Albrcchts  PULVERIZER  and 

_  BREAKER.—-*. 

To  Our  Customers  and  the  Trade. 


’The  above  cut  represents  our  Pulverizer 
and  Breaker  which  we  guarantee  to  be 
superior  in  construction  and  workmanship 
to  anything  on  the  market.  The  machines 
are  made  of  first  class  material  throughout, 
the  hammers  and  other  wearing  parts  being 
made  of  steel. 

A  competitor  is  circulating  a  lot  of 
printed  matter  about  a  patent  suit  they  had 
against  us  and  which  was  decided  in  their 
favor.  We  only  wish  to  say  to  our  custom¬ 
ers,  and  the  trade,  that  we  did  make  a  few 
machines  which  the  court  held  embodied  a 
feature  of  their  patent.  We  spent  very  little 
money  in  getting  the  case  before  the  court 
Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Pat,nt  Pulverizer  and  Breaker.  to  be  passed  upon,  and  we  omitted  much 

evidence  that  might  have  been  put  in  had 
we  been  willing  to  incur  the  expense.  We  did  not  vigorously  contest  the  suit,  as  they 
say  in  their  circular,  as  the  feature  involved  was  of  no  practical  importance  but  only  a 
mere  “  talking  point,”  and  we  thought  we  put  it  on  the  machine  before  they  did.  When 
the  suit  was  decided  against  us  we  discarded  the  feature  and  settled  with  the  party  so 
that  they  could  not  annoy  our  customers,  and  we  settled  for  less  than  it  would  cost  us 
to  appeal  the  case. 

We  agree  to  protect  our  customers  against  patent  suits  in  the  future  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past. 

We  infringe  no  patents  and  our  machines  are  protected  by  our  own  patents,  as 
follows  : 

||  No.  504,689,  Sept.  5,  1 898. 

No.  587,172,  April  9,  1895. 

No.  5  71,588,  Nov.  17,  1896. 

No.  604,288,  May  17,  1898. 

OTHER  PATENTS  PENDING. 

♦  ♦♦ 

St.  Louis  Pulverizer  Company, 

416  North  Main  Street, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


' 

i 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineer*  Co., 

Cleveland  Ohio. 

....  .  Si 


N.  B."Wc  carry  a  fulj  line  of  Repairs  for  the  SWORD 
BRICK  MACHINE,  and  also  Build  Them. 


The  RICHARDSON  REPRESS. 


Feb.  1901. 


C7Z> 


Vol.  XXXV,  No-  2- 


“  Excellent  Results 


Are  obtained  with  the 

“A.  B.  C-”  WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS. 

The  Whiteacre  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  write: 

“We  are  very  glad  to  say  that  the  dryer  put  in  by  us  after 
your  plans  is  giving  very  excellent  results.  We  dp  not  know 
of  any  changes  or  other  methods  that  would  do  better.” 


American  Blower  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

New  York.  Chicago.  London»  ,, 

141  Broadway.  1550  Marquette  Bldg.  70  GracechurcnsjfeW  , 


r 


•w'-p 


All  Railway 
.Materials 

For  Brickyards  and  Ctay  ^lLnes,  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

aer*  always  in  sTock 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices,  Y  ' 

Arthur  T^cippel, 

66  and  68  BroaiOvSt. , 

?  NEW  YORK. 


-ate. 


We  are  Building  Represses 
as  fast  as  we  can..,  You  will 
need  them  this  :  spring — or 
signs  of  the  times  are  de= 
ceptiv^.  V 


Will  give  a  Strong  Guarantee  and 
send  on  trial.  Write  us. 


Hand  and  Steam  Presses , 

Steel  Dryer  Cars 9  Etc . 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  306. 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


n  1 

MB 

in 

-A  vL. 
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|||t  In 

Thi  Official  Organ  of  thi  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


You.  XXXV,  No.  3. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  MARCH.  1901. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 
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The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg-.  Co 


(ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


Our  cars  are  made  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron,  have  drawn  steel  rolls  in  our  Dryer 
car  bearing's.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Dryer  cars  for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Hollow 
Block,  Fire  Proofing,  Cement,  and  all  material  that  cars  are  used  for. 


We  are  tie  Largest  manufacturers  of  Dryer  Cars  in  tfie  World. 

Our  Steel  Cars  are  the  Strongest,  Lightest  and  Easiest  Running  Cars  on 
the  market;  all  parts  interchangeable;  made  especially  for  export  trade.  Why 
buy  Pot  Metal  Cars  when  you  can  get  a  Steel  Car  just  as  cheap,  that  will  last 
forever?  We  have  Dryer  Cars  for  all  purposes. 


iNo.  ia6.  DOUBLE  DECK— STEEL  DECK. 


No.  133.  SOFT  HUD  RACK. 


This  is  an  especially  strong  and  substantial 
double  deck  car  for  the  same  uses  as  No.  124, 
but  with  lower  deck  of  channel  steel  same  as 
No.  108  single  deck.  The  best  car  made  for  un¬ 
usually  large  and  heavy  loads.  Bricks  will 
creep  better  on  this  car  than  on  a  wooden  deck. 

Length,  out-to-out,  6  feet  11  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  35  inches;  weight,  400  pounds;  height, 
top  of  lower  deck  to  top  of  support  for  upper 
deck,  21  inches;  guage  in-to-in  of  rails,  24  inches; 
capacity  500  to  600  green  brick;  height,  top  of 
rail  to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  inches. 


No.  149.  STEEL  UPPER  and  LOWER  DECKS. 

These  decks  are  made  with  channel  steel  slats 
and  angle  steel  cleats  well  riveted  together  and 
forming  the  strongest  and  best  style  of  decks. 
Brick  will  creep  better  on  these  decks  than  on 
wooden  ones.  Made  to  fit  the  Nos.  124  and  126 
double  deck  cars. 

Length  of  lower  deck  from  out-to-out,  6  feet 
11  inches;  it  has  6  slats  2%  inches  wide,  spaced 
2%  inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  length  of  upper 
deck  out-to-out,  6  feet;  it  has  16  slats  2%  inches 
wide,  spaced  2%  inches;  weight,  180  pounds. 


For  soft  mud  brick  on  flat  pallets,  brick  on  flat, 
6  brick  per  pallet,  3  pallets  wide,  12  pallets  high, 
4%  inches  top  to  top  of  pallets.  Standard  side  of 
car  for  84  inch  pallets,  but  can  be  made  for  any 
other  length  desired.  The  only  rack  car  made 
which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  which  will  carry 
the  load  without  racking. 

Length,  out-to-out  6  feet  9  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  36  inches;  weight,  495  pounds;  gauge  in-to- 
in  of  rails,  24  inches;  capacity,  432  green  brick; 
height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  upper  pallet  slides,  5 
feet  ?  inches. 


Write  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


The  ATLA5  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO.,  =  =  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Munn  &  Co .  328 

New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co  330 

Osborne,  W.  R .  327 

Preston  Brick  Co .  331 

Pennsylvania  Line . 329 
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Patterson  Foundry  &  Machin¬ 
ery  Co .  323 

Ripans  Chemical  Co .  329 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co .  325 

Terre  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.  331 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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For  Cleaning  and 
grading 

CLAY,  SHALE, 
SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL, 
STONE,  Etc. 


For 

Chute  or  Cravity 
Screens. 


For 


Revolving 

Screens. 


F 

v 

A 

SCREENS 

-r  All  Kllllr. 

k 

Shaking  or 
Vibrating  Screens. 


Dry  Pan 
Screens. 


For 

PALLETS  or 
TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS, 
DRYING 
FLOORS,  CON 
VEYOR  BOT¬ 
TOMS,  SEPA¬ 
RATORS,  Etc. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  witn  prices  furnished  on  request. 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 


I 

* 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


Double 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON"  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  \A/.  HENSLEY,  s“^sfletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W .  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown.  South  *  - 
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THE:  C£>’rfbf^'WrO 


The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  ofjithe  Art  of  Brickmaking 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working-  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs.  (fS 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 

Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLO  BY  W  MANUFACTURED  BY 

Machinery^,  |  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

325*Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  Anderson,  Indiana. 
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The  LATBST  IMPROVED 


Ross  Keller 


TRIPLE  PRESSURE 


BricK  Machine 


Manufactured  in  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


1 ''""I . J 


i|ir*r"!! . 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  \yay  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO 


•* 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  CENTURY  DRY  PRESS,  a  0 

It’s  “BUILT  RIGHT  and  RUNS  RIGHT,”  what  [more  could  you  asR?  It's  goodness  is  guaranteed. 
Write  for  complete  description,  etc.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Dry  Press,  Stiff 
Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Pottery  Machinery.  Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

39  and°4rihcifrdandt St J  The  American  Clay=Working  Machinery  Co.,  bucyur^saohi° 
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Invariable  Report 


Of  Our  'Travelling  Men 


VENI — I  Came, 
VIT>I— l  Saw, 
VICI—1  Conquered 


WHY? 


BECAUSE 


The ... 

Simpson 
Tress  M 


Is  the  Strongest, 
Most  Efficient, 
Oldest,  Simplest, 
Most  Reliable, 
Longest  Lived  of 
any  Brick  Press  in 
Existence. 


Complete 

Brickyard 

Equipments 

Furnished- 


Apply  for 
Catalogue’  to 


The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co., 


WINTHROP  HARBOR,  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:--95  Dearborn  Street 


jxe  c  l>  ,c/  -  iv  o  tA.  Jz  y-i 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
■'*  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN  '5  IMPROVED 

CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


The  Femholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 


THE  BEST  AAD  G  HE  ATTEST. 


STRENGTH, 
IMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 


Costs  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 


The  lightest  running  Press  in' the 
market. 

All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made 
of  the  best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 
Undoubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4 
and  6  mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz 
Patent  Pulverizer,  and  the  Fernholtz 
Clay  Mixer,  in  our  own  factory. 


We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY  SHAPE  BRICK  at  reasonable  Prices. 


Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Further  Information  on  /Application. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


CABLE  ADDRESS  ‘‘fERNBRICK.” 
WE8TERN  UNION  CODE. 


1214  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Standard 
Brick  Drier. 


Best  for  the  Money, 
Best  at  any  Price. 

We  Plan,  Build  and  Equip  Complete  Drying 
Plants  of  any  Capacity. 

—  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  50. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


[T  IS  impossible  for 
1  one  who  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  Driers  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  determine,  off 
hand,  which  particular 
Drier  will  best  meet 
his  requirements,  and 
as  a  drying  plant,  once 
installed,  is  a  costly 
experiment,  if  unsatis¬ 
factory,  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  want 
the  best  for  your 
money.  -£T  We  claim 

_  “The  Stan= 

dard”  to  be 
the  best  all 
around  Drier 
on  earth,  in 
point  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and 
economy. 
Furthermore, 
we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  de¬ 
monstrate  to 
prospective 
buyers  that 
our  claim  is 

_  well  founded. 

So  that  you. 
can  hardly  afford  to 
buy  a  Drier  without  at 
least  looking  into  the 
merits  of  The  Standard. 
Every  Drier  is  erected 
under  a  rigid  guaran¬ 
tee  to  do  certain  work, 
so  that  buyers  take  no 
chances,  whatever. 

If  you  will  write  us,  we 
will  send  you  catalog, 
and  give  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  tell  you 
the  cost  of  the  kind  of 
a  Drier  you  want. 


I 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXX Y. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 


By  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Wisconsin  University.* 


BURNED  CLAY  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  forms  of  brick,  tile, 
terra  cotta  and  porcelain,  is  the  most  permanent  sub¬ 
stance  ever  made  by  man.  The  most  ancient  remains  of 
human  art  in  that  region  commonly  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
the  race,  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  are  brick  walls,  and  the 
terra  cotta  tablets  which  served  as  books  of  record.  There  are 
few  natural  rocks  as  permanent  and  as  strong  as  many  of  the 
clay  products  now  upon  the  American  market.  The  clay  in¬ 
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peculiar  advantages  over  any  and  all  other  substances.  Some 
of  these  will  be  here  enlarged  upon. 

Color  Effects.  Almost  any  desired  color  effect  can  now 
be  obtained  in  these  materials.  As  our  aesthetic  tastes  become 
more  cultivated  we  shall  demand  pleasing  color  effects  as  well 
as  beautiful  forms  in  our  public  and  domestic  architecture. 
No  other  material  offers  as  great  a  variety  of  suitable  colors 
for  buildings  as  the  modern  clay  products.  Almost  any  desired 
colors  can  now  be  obtained  in  burned  clay,  and  these  colors 
are  as  permanent  as  the  brick  themselves.  Paint  not  only  soon 
disappears,  but  it  presents  a  false  front  to  the  artist,  as  the 
real  thing  is  hidden  beneath  a  foreign  exterior — a  veritable 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND.,  MARCH,  1901. 


Engineering  Building  University  ot  Wisconsin. 


dustries  are  rapidly  becoming  scientific  and  technical,  rather 
than  traditional  and  mechanical,  and  in  future  we  shall  mix, 
temper,  mold  and  burn  our  clay  products  with  as  much  uni¬ 
formity  and  certainty  as  we  now  experience  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  steel. 

As  building  materials  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  have  many 

mk 


sailing  under  false  colors.  What  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
brick  themselves  can  sometimes  be  secured  by  means  of  a  col¬ 
ored  mortar.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
new  Engineering  building  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  I  hope  you  will  all  take  the  trouble  to  visit  before  you 
leave  the  city.  Here  a  gray  pressed  brick  was  chosen,  to  har- 
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monize  with  other  buildings  on  the  campus,  and  these  were 
laid  up  in  a  dark  red  mortar,  the  coloring  matter  being  oxide 
of  iron.  The  mortar  joints  give  a  warmth  of  tone  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  which  would  have  been  entirely  lacking  with  a  gray 
mortar,  and  you  will  see,  on  inspection,  that  the  eye  loves  to 
rest  upon  it.  With  a  mortar  the  color  of  the  brick  the  effect 
would  have  been  that  of  an  old  smoked  or  dirty  brick,  while 
either  white  or  black  mortar  would  have  been  even  worse.  The 
oxide  of  iron  is  one  of  the  permanent  forms  of  iron,  so  it  will 
not  weaken  the  mortar. 

Effects  in  Form.  The  advent  of  terra  cotta  and  roofing 
tile  into  American  architecture  has  indeed  been  a  godsend. 
These,  together  with  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  of 
accurately  molded  brick  which  can  now  be  obtained,  thanks 
to  the  dry  press  process,  furnish  our  architect  with  infinite 
possibilities  so  far  as  form  is  concerned.  There  is  now  no  kind 
of  ornamental  exterior  which  cannot  be  composed  in  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  What  formerly  had  to  be  carved,  slowly  and  ex¬ 
pensively,  from  stone,  can  now  be  modeled  in  clay  and  burned, 
with  a  certainty  of  a  longer  life  than  could  he  anticipated  for 
any  stone  which  could  be  readily  carved.  Neither  is  there  any 
deception  in  the  use  of  terra  cotta.  Everybody  accepts  it  as  a 
clay  product,  but  the  artistic  design  is  as  much  in  evidence  in 
the  modeling  of  the  clay  as  in  the  carving  of  the  stone.  The 
beautifully  molded  brick,  also,  now  available  for  door  and  win¬ 
dow  openings,  string  courses,  cornices,  pediments,  etc.,  leave 
little  more  to  he  desired  in  this  line.  So  far  as  form  is  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufactures  have 
possession  of  the  entire  field. 

Proof  Against  Fire.  Since  all  hard-burned  clay  products 
have  passed  the  fire  test  successfully  once  they  are  always 
proof  against  any  injury  from  this  cause.  All  kinds  of  natural 
stone  spalls  off  and  goes  to  pieces  in  a  fire,  at  least  it  is  utterly 
ruined  in  appearance.  The  most  fireproof  building  material 
yet  found  is  hard  burned  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  and  for 
this  reason,  also,  the  brick  industry  will  hold  the  field.  It  is 
true  that  steel  and  Portland  cement  concrete  of  various  kinds, 
either  separate  or  in  combination,  have  already  a  monopoly  as 
materials  for  use  in  the  interior  of  certain  classes  of  buildings. 
But  even  here  brick  and  terra  cotta  will  probably  continue  to 
be  used  on  the  exterior  for  the  two  reasons  given  above.  For 
roofing  purposes  burned  tiles  will  be  used  more  and  more  for 
the  three  reasons  here  given,  namely,  beauty  of  color  and  of 
form,  and  as  being  absolutely  fireproof. 

Weathering  Quality.  There  is  no  trouble  or  uncertainty 
now  in  manufacturing  these  clay  products  in  such  a  way  as  to 
perfectly  resist  the  disintegrating  action  of  time  and  tide,  rain 
and  frost,  heat  and  cold.  Hard  burned  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
of  proper  composition,  will  outlast  the  granite  hills,  and  we 
are  learning  how  to  insure  these  qualities.  When  the  public 
comes  to  understand  this,  and  therefore  to  have  absolute  faith 
in  the  permanence  of  these  products,  there  will  be  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  them  in  place  of  the  natural  rocks.  With  our 
modern  Portland  cement  mortar,  which  also  is  perfectly 
weather  proof,  we  can  now  lay  up  brick  masonry  with  an  ab¬ 
solute  assurance  that  it  will  outlast  any  human  need  for  it. 
The  old  Roman  mortar  was  far  inferior  to  our  Portland 
cement,  and  their  brick  was  also  poorly  burned,  and  yet  their 
brick  structures  are  almost  as  sound  to-day  as  they  were  two 
thousand  years  ago,  where  they  have  not  been  broken  down  by 
human  means. 

Strength.  Any  brick  or  terra  cotta  which  is  weather 
proof  is  as  strong  as  there  is  any  demand  for  in  building  con¬ 
struction.  In  fact,  such  brick  and  terra  cotta  will  have  a 
strength  greater  than  any  of  the  building  stones  except  igneous 
works  and  the  hard  siliceous  limestones.  Some  of  our  paying 
bricks  have  a  crushing  strength  of  30,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  very  few  granites  have  as  high  a  strength  as  this.  A 
crushing  strength  of  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  however 
(which  is  216  tons  per  square  foot),  is  quite  sufficient  for  any 


ordinary  building  purpose.  The  common  practice  of  contrac¬ 
tors  of  using  the  soft  salmon  brick  for  the  backing  of  brick 
walls  with  thick  mortar  joints,  while  strong  pressed  brick 
with  thin  joints  has  been  used  for  the  face,  should  never 
be  allowed  when  loads  are  to  come  upon  the  walls.  These  loads 
come  of  necessity  upon  the  inner  courses,  and  I  knew  of  one 
case  where  the  roof-trusses  cut  down  through  these  salmon 
brick  walls  like  so  much  green  cheese.  And  then,  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  the  contractor  sued  the  iron  man  for  damages  be¬ 
cause  his  trusses  fell  down!  Where  heavy  loads  are  to  come  on 
walls  or  piers  they  should  be  laid  up  with  one-half  Portland 
cement  mortar.  In  fact,  the  strength  of  brick  work  is  rather 
measured  by  the  strength  of  the  mortar  than  by  the  strength 
of  the  brick.  A  brick  wall  or  pier  fails  under  a  load  by  split¬ 
ting  vertically  into  a  series  of  slender  columns,  and  a  strong 
mortar  resists  this  parting  action  more  effectually. 

Brick  a  Good  Non-Conductor  of  Heat.  Another  quality 
of  brick  which  will  make  it  always  in  demand  as  a  building 
material,  is  its  being  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat.  This 
causes  a  brick  house  to  be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
Even  stone  houses  are  better  when  backed  by  brick  walls.  A 
hot  brick  is  a  good  companion  on  a  long,  wintry  ride,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  so  much  heat,  but  because  it  gives  it  out  so 
slowly. 

Clay  Products  Moderate  in  Price.  Finally  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  have  not  only  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  them  in  this 
paper,  but  they  are  very  moderate  in  price  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  equally  good  or  beautiful  effects  in  other  materials. 
To  get  the  same  results  in  stone  would  cost  several  times  as 
much. 

I  am  accustomed  to  say  that  the  twentieth  century  may  be 
known  as  the  Portland  cement  age.  We  are  going  to  build  all 
kinds  of  structures  of  Portland  cement,  reinforcing  it  where 
necessary  with  steel  imbedded  in  it.  For  the  exterior  of  build¬ 
ings,  however,  it  lacks  the  color  element  of  beauty.  For  a  pure 
white  building  nothing  is  so  fitting.  Thus  it  is  being  largely 
used  for  Christian  science  temples,  or  churches,  as  implying 
that  purity  from  both  sin  and  disease  which  we  would  all  be¬ 
lieve  in  if  we  could.  The  more  cultivated  our  tastes  become, 
however,  the  more  intolerable  will  become  the  traditional 
white  house,  with  its  equally  sepulchral  interior. 

Timber  will  be  less  and  less  used  in  building  construction, 
so  that  by  the  time  our  forests  are  gone  we  will  have  learned 
to  do  without  wood  pretty  much,  and  hence  will  feel  no  lack. 
Steel,  the  clay  products,  and  Portland  cement,  together  with 
glass,  aluminum  (which  is  another  clay  product,  by  the  way), 
and  other  metals,  can  readily  replace  timber  except  for  some 
house  trimmings  and  for  furniture.  It  may  well  be  that  there 
are  still  unknown  sources  from  which  we  may  obtain  materials 
to  use  in  place  of  the  magnificent  timber  with  which  this  conti¬ 
nent  was  once  largely  covered. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  the  clay  products  as  used  in  building 
construction  only.  There  are  many  other  permanent  uses  for 
them,  however;  thus,  I  regard  brick  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
permanent  forms  of  street  pavement.  Our  best  paving  brick, 
properly  laid,  forms,  I  think,  the  ideal  pavement.  It  is  sani¬ 
tary  and  comparatively  quiet;  smooth  but  not  slippery;  reason¬ 
ably  permanent  and  cheap.  It  is  the  coming  pavement  for  all 
the  smaller  cities  and  for  all  the  residence  districts  of  the 
larger  ones. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  future 
demand  for  the  clay  products  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
qualities  of  those  products.  Here  the  supply  very  largely 
creates  its  own  demand.  The  better  the  product  the  greater 
the  number  of  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put  and  the  greater  and 
the  more  permanent  the  demand  for  it,  and  five  thousand  years 
from  now  the  only  remains  of  this  age  will  probably  be  some 
of  the  products  of  your  workmanship. 

-  ■  H  i  |!  I  !  |!  j.| 

*Read  before  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Convention  at 
Madison,  Feb.  6.  1901. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

CAYUGA  (IND.)  PRESS  BRICK  CO. 


STOCKHOLDERS  OP  THIS  concern  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  their  works  now  occupy 
for  the  stone  thereon  and  opened  a  stone 
quarry.  The  stone,  at  length  having  been 
exhausted,  the  value  of  their  shales  and 
clays  were  realized,  and  where  the  stone 
quarry  was  is  now  the  plant  of  the  Cayuga 
Press  Brick  Co.,  which  was  built  in  1891. 

The  works  are  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  hustling  little  town  from  which 
the  plant  gets  its  name.  On  my  entering  the  commodious 
brick  office,  I  was  greeted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Aldrich,  the  local  man¬ 
ager  of  the  concern,  who  came  from  Detroit  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  to  take  charge  of  the  plant.  The  main  office  is  in 
Detroit,  the  home  of  the  officers— F.  P.  Palms,  president;  John 
B.  Corliss,  vice  president,  and  Charles  L.  Palms,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

At  their  plant  raw  material  is  abundant,  and  I  found  that 
it  is  now  being  obtained  from  two  different  places,  material 


manufacture  of  buff  brick.  Besides  the  shales  and  clays  in 
the  pit  is  a  clay  used  for  the  manufacture  of  buff  brick,  and 
which  is  mined  from  the  same  shaft  from  which  their  coal  is 
obtained.  The  shale  is  found  about  50  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  the  coal  about  100  feet  below.  Both  are  raised  by 
means  of  a  hoisting  engine,  for  which  there  is  an  independent 
boiler  at  the  mine.  The  mine  is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
works,  and  both  coal  and  shale,  when  this  shale  is  used,  are 
pushed  out  on  a  tramway  to  the  buildings  or  near  the  kilns. 
There  is  some  demand  for  the  coal  for  local  trade,  and  though 
they  do  not  ship  coal,  the  local  trade  is  supplied. 

The  shale  from  either  pit  or  mine  is  dumped  into  chutes 
leading  to  the  two  Stevenson  dry  pans.  A  slanting  screen  is 
in  use.  There  are  two  four-mold  Boyd  dry  presses,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  brick.  Besides  the  dry  presses 
there  is  a  stiff-mud  outfit,  consisting  of  a  Penfield  pug  mill 
and  brick  machine,  and  a  Fate  automatic  cutting  table.  There 
is  not  sufficient  dry  pan  capacity  to  run  both  sets  of  machinery 
at  the  same  time,  though  it  is  sufficient  to  run  the  stiff-mud 
outfit  and  one  of  the  dry  presses,  making  about  25,000  stiff- 
mud  brick  and  15,000  dry-press  brick.  The  stiff-mud  brick, 
since  they  are  to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  are  not  re- 


Glimpses  of  the  Works  of  the  Cayuga  Press  Brick  Co. 


from  certain  parts  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
classes  of  material.  The  shale  pit,  from  which  most  of  the 
material  is  obtained,  is  about  250  yards  from  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  and  is  hauled  to  same  by  means  of  a  winding  drum.  The 
shales  in  the  pit  are  overlain  by  about  two  feet  of  soil  and 
about  five  feet  of  a  shaly  sandstone.  There  are  two  distinct 
shales  in  this  pit,  the  first,  a  brown  shale,  the  vein  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  second,  a  blue  shale, 
about  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Under  all  this  is  a  gray  fire 
clay,  about  six  feet  in  thickness  and  closely  resembling  an 
under  clay.  The  soil  and  sandstone  are  stripped  from  the 
bank,  while  the  shales  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  red 
pressed  brick,  about  two  parts  of  the  blue  and  one  of  the 
brown  being  used.  The  so-called  under  clay  is  used  in  the 


pressed.  There  is  also  a  hand  press,  which  is  used  for  making 
special  shapes  for  corners,  etc.  The  power  is  furnished  by  an 
engine  of  150-h.  p.,  while  there  are  three  boilers,  which  furnish 
the  steam  for  both  engine  and  dryers. 

The  drying  extends  through  three  stages,  the  first  in  the 
cooling  room,  which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  90  to 
100  degrees;  the  second  dryer  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  110 
degrees,  and  the  last  dryer  at  a  temperature  of  about  120  de¬ 
grees.  The  dryers  are  of  Iron  Clad  fame,  put  in  by  the  Wolf 
Dryer  Co.,  have  four  tracks  each,  and  a  total  capacity  ef  about 
105,000  brick.  About  three  and  one-half  days  are  required  for 
drying.  A  way  to  keep  the  brick  free  from  the  marks  usually 
produced  in  the  dryer  has  been  perfected.  Instead  of  being 
set  on  each  other,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  stiff-mud  and 
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dry-press  brick  when  they  are  sent  through  a  dryer,  the  brick 
are  set  on  pallets,  and  the  pallets  on  frames,  which  are  the 
size  of  the  floor  of  a  car;  the  car  is  thus  built  up,  having  but 
one  deck.  To  increase  the  circulation  of  hot  air,  numerous 
holes  have  been  bored  in  the  frames. 

There  are  in  all  seven  kilns,  four  Eudalys  of  the  square  pat¬ 
tern,  each  having  a  capacity  of  150,000,  and  three  round  kilns, 
one  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  90,000,  while  the  other  two 
round  ones  are  capable  of  holding  38,000  brick  each.  All  the 
kilns  have  been  rebuilt,  so  that  they  do  not  closely  resemble 
the  originals.  Instead  of  fire  boxes,  slanting  grate  bars  have 
been  substituted,  and  solid  bottom  has  been  adopted,  and  in  the 
the  square  kilns  the  bag  walls  on  each  side  have  been  merged 
into  one  long  bag  wall,  and  are  built  higher  than  usual.  In 
the  Eudaly  kilns  the  floors  have  simply  been  made  solid  with 
ordinary  brick,  except  the  parts  directly  over  the  flues,  where 
floor  tile  are  used.  For  this  floor  they  claim  not  only  con- 


ton  under  the  national  agreement,  while  the  yard  men  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  Since  my  visit  to  the  plant  it  has  been  re¬ 
incorporated  as  the  Cayuga  Brick  &  Coal  Co.,  from  which 
name  one  would  suppose  coal  is  to  be  mined  on  a  large  scale. 
This  will  only  strengthen  the  claim  of  the  men  who  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  wagon  in  the  accompanying  cut  for  an  industrial 
parade,  and  as  set  forth  on  the  banner,  that  it  is  “Cayuga’s 
best  industry.” 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  SET  BRICK. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Find  inclosed  express  order  for  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  I  would  like  to  have  you  refer  me  to  some  old-time 
brickmaker  that  I  may  get  from  him  the  best  way  to  set  an 
old  field  kiln,  or  put  an  inquiry  in  your  paper  and  let  some  of 
your  correspondents  answer.  Would  like  to  know  the  most 


Some  Splendid  Brick  Pavements  In  and  About  the  Plant  of  the  W  J.  Lemp  Brewing  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


venience  in  cleaning,  but  a  saving  of  fuel  and  much  more  uni¬ 
form  burns.  About  four  and  one-half  days  are  given  to  water 
smoking,  for  which  the  fuel  used  is  wood,  wh}le  mine  run 
coal  is  used  for  burning  proper,  which  requires  about  eight 
days. 

Four  kinds  of  brick  are  turned  out,  red  and  buff,  by  both 
dry-press  and  stiff-mud  processes.  They  are  marketed  in  four 
or  five  States,  though  Chicago  is  the  one  principal  point.  The 
C.  &  E.  I.  and  the  T.,  St.  L.  W.  R.  R.  furnish  excellent  shipping 
facilities.  About  sixty  men  are  employed  on  the  yard,  ten  in 
the  shale  pit  and  ten  in  the  mine.  The  miners  are  paid  by  the 


suitable  height;  the  most  suitable  width;  how  many  brick  in 
benches;  how  wide  the  arches;  how  high  for  turning  arches; 
the  best  way  to  case  up  kiln,  and  whether  it  is  best  to  use  flues 
or  not.  If  you  can  secure  this  information  for  me  will  be 
under  many  obligations  to  you  for  same. 

3522  Avenue  L,  Galveston,  Tex.  A.  BLUMENSTIEL. 


HOW  NOT  TO  LISTEN. 


The  magazine,  Music,  has  an  article  on  “How  to  Listen  to 
Piano  Music,”  says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  We  have  not 
read  it,  but  we  know  how  as  to  some  piano  music.  Go  about 
half  a  mile  due  north,  cock  the  ear  south  by  west  and  listen. 
If  you  hear  the  music,  go  a  little  farther. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

VITRIFIED  BRICK  AT  LEMP’S  BREWERY,  ST.  LOUIS. 


Good  Brick  Pavements  Proved  Satisfactory  for  the  Heaviest  of  T raffic. 


THE  BREWERY  OF  Wm.  J.  Lemp  &  Sons  is  the  largest 
brewery  in  St.  Louis,  excepting  the  Anheuser-Busch  in¬ 
stitution,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  covers  several  blocks.  It  is  situated  on  Cherokee 
street,  in  South  St.  Louis,  and  has  its  own  spur  to  the  Iron 
Mountain  railroad,  with  a  very  complete  and  extensive  series 
of  switches  throughout  the  plant,  and  two  locomotives  for 


the  driveways  are  paved  with  brick,  which  has  proved  an  un¬ 
qualified  success. 

A  careful  inspection  of  some  of  the  brick  pavement  that  has 
been  in  use  for  four  years,  under  the  heaviest  of  traffic,  shows 
an  excellent,  smooth,  even  pavement,  that  is  devoid  of  any 
holes  or  bad  spots,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
The  brick  have  worn  very  evenly,  are  free  from  any  chipping 
or  spalling  or  breakage,  and  even  along  the  car  tracks,  where 
the  wagon  wheels  grind  so  severely  against  the  brick,  they 
show  an  even,  smooth  wear  that  is  most  encouraging  in  show¬ 
ing  that  brick  can  be  made  tough  and  free  from  brittleness. 
Where  the  coal  switch  abuts  against  the  brick  pavement  there 
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One  of  the  Lemp  Brewing  Co’s  New  Buildings  faced  with  Vitrified  Brick.  A  Splendid  Driveway  for  Heavy  Traffic. 


handling  the  cars  for  foreign  shipments.  Its  St.  Louis  business 
is  delivered  by  fine,  powerful  teams,  some  of  which  have  been 
prize  winners  at  the  horse  shows  as  heavy  draught  horses.  As 
the  local  business  is  very  large,  there  is  a  heavy  team  traffic  in 
and  out  of  the  plant,  that  calls  for  a  strictly  first-class  pave¬ 
ment,  as  the  large  beer  wagons  will  weigh  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds. 

Some  of  the  earlier  pavement  was  Missouri  granite,  which 
shows  very  marked  wear  in  some  places,  besides  being  very 
noisy  and  expensive.  When  the  plant  was  recently  remodeled 
Mr.  Lemp  decided  to  use  vitrified  brick,  and  now  almost  all 


is  no  bumping-post  or  fender,  so  the  60  ton  coal  cars  are  fre¬ 
quently  pushed  beyond  the  rails  and  over  on  the  brick  pave¬ 
ment.  This  has  been  done  so  frequently  that  the  flanges  of  the 
car  wheels  have  cut  a  sharp  V-shaped  groove  or  channel  about 
an  inch  in  depth  into  the  brick,  yet  not  a  brick  has  split  or 
chipped  under  this  very  unusual  and  extremely  severe  pun¬ 
ishment. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  first-class  brick  has  been  used — 
the  well-known  Poston  block  that  is  made  by  the  Wabash 
Clay  Co.,  at  Veedersburg,  Ind. — while  the  brick  have  been  laid 
in  a  first-class  manner,  or  on  a  heavy  concrete  foundation, 
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with  a  Sand  cushion.  Portland  cement  has  been  used  as  a 
filler,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  decided  sounding-board 
rumble  or  slight  roar  where  the  pavement  passes  through  a 
narrow  passageway  between  two  buildings,  for  here  there 
seems  to  be  a  decided  arching  of  the  brick  up  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  through  either  the  swelling  of  the  cement  or  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  brick  (probably  both).  That  cement  makes  the 
ideal  filler  for  cleanliness,  which  is  brought  out  so  attractively 
here  by  the  entire  plant  being  kept  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean. 

A  new  bottling  plant  is  now  being  erected,  that  will  occupy 
over  half  a  block,  and  about  four  feet  of  the  wall  along  the 
platform  loading  line  is  built  with  paving  brick,  to  avoid  the 
v'earing  away  of  the  brick  by  the  wagon  wheels.  This  is  a 
new  and  by  no  means  unimportant  use  of  paving  brick,  which 
is  urgently  needed  in  narrow  alleys,  loading-doors,  or  other 
places  where  wagon  wheels  scrape  against  or  butt  against  brick 
walls,  for  building  brick  cannot  stand  this  severe  action,  as 
the  alleys  in  St.  Louis  so  abundantly  testify,  as  where  no  iron 
bumpers  or  fenders  are  employed  the  brick  are  frequently  cut 
and  worn  away  for  1  to  3  inches,  making  a  most  ugly  scar,  and 
seemingly,  if  not  actually,  menacing  the  safety  of  the  wall. 

“LOUIS.” 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  HUNGARY. 


ONSIDERABLE  ATTENTION  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  been  drawn  to 
Hungary  by  the  internal  dissensions  in 
the  Austrian  Parliament  at  Vienna  and 
the  constant  differences  arising  between 
the  two  foremost  provinces  (Austria  prop¬ 
er  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary),  which 
combine  to  form  the  backbone  of  the 
monarchy.  Thus  politically  Hungary  has 
become  exceptionally  well  known  to  the 
world  in  general.  In  an  industrial  sense, 
however,  it  may  with  assurance  be  claimed  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  public  concerning  the  affairs  of  this  growing  young 
country,  lying  on  the  boundaries  of  the  outposts  of  Orientalism, 
is  limited. 

Hungary’s  continuous  opposition  to  the  rule  of  Austria,  as 
laid  down  by  the  Viennese  Parliament,  has  to  one  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  nation’s  resources  and  strength,  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  young  giant’s  protest  against  the  arbitrary  sway 
of  a  weakling.  For  in  strength  and  power  Austria  proper  is 
rapidly  growing  to  look  puny  in  comparison  with  the  budding 
forces  of  Hungary.  While  Vienna  fails  to  advance  either  in 
the  size  of  its  population  or  in  the  importance  of  its  industries. 
Budapest  is  springing  ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds.  The  lat¬ 
ter  city  is  called  the  “Chicago  of  Europe,”  because  it  is  said 
to  have  come  up  in  a  day.  Vienna  introduced  a  system  of 
electric  traction  two  years  ago;  Budapest  did  this  six  or  eight 
years  ago.  The  streets  of  Vienna  are  still  poorly  lighted  by 
gas;  Budapest  is  nightly  illuminated, by  as  fine  a  system  of  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe. 

To  continue  the  comparison  to  another  important  feature, 
namely,  building,  Vienna  builds  slowly  and  laboriously,  where¬ 
as  in  Budapest  fine  structures  rise  with  the  rapidity  of  sky¬ 
scrapers  in  the  United  States.  In  Vienna  when  a  building  pro¬ 
jects  so  far  into  a  street  as  to  interfere  with  traffic  or  with 
street  improvements  it  is  torn  down  and  rebuilt;  Budapest 
hires  a  building  mover  from  Chicago  and  moves  palaces,  stores, 
residences  and  anything  else  that  may  be  required. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  push  and  energy 
evinced  by  the  Hungarians  in  their  municipal  affairs.  Similar 
conditions  apply  to  all  branches  of  their  industries  and  com¬ 
merce  in  general.  Austria  taxes  her  industries  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  while  Hungary  stands  ready  and  willing  at  all 


times  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  manufactories  by  the 
granting  of  special  inducements,  such  as  exemption  from  tax¬ 
ation,  low  gas  and  water  rates  and  the  score  of  other  privi¬ 
leges  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  governments  to  grant  for 
special  purposes. 

This  condition  of  progress  renders  the  brick  industry  of 
Hungary  of  peculiar  interest  at  present,  especially  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  of  the  kingdom  give  evidence  of  a  yearly  increase  in 
the  demand  for  building  materials  reaching  well  into  the  mil¬ 
lions. 

The  main  center  of  the  brick  industry  of  Hungary  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  Budapest.  In  this 
locality  are  the  principal  plants,  amounting  altogether  to  the 
considerable  number  of  twenty-seven.  As  far  back  as  1897  the 
total  annual  production  of  these  plants  was  400,000,000  bricks, 
which  amount  increased  in  1898  to  500,000,000.  In  1899,  how¬ 
ever,  a  reaction  set  in,  and,  through  the  depression  of  prices  fol¬ 
lowing  a  slight  overproduction,  the  total  output  dropped  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  figures  representing  1898,  or  a  little  over  300,000,- 
000.  Accompanying  this  loss  in  output  came  a  drop  in  the 
prices  to  $5.20  per  1,000,  at  which  price  it  was  difficult  for  the 
makers  to  realize  the  cost  of  production,  without  thought  of 
profit.  As  a  result,  outputs  were  on  every  hand  reduced, 
working  forces  were  cut  down  and  those  kept  by  the  plants 
were  paid  $4  to  $7.20  a  week — wages  considered  high  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  but  necessitated  by  the  strike  of  the  previous  year. 

The  effect  of  the  depression  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  outputs  of  various  firms  in  1899  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  In  1899  the  “Draschesche  Kohlen-Bergbau 
und  Ziegelei-Actien-Gesellschaft,”  one  of  the  largest  companies 
in  Hungary,  which  produced  in  1898  82,000,000  brick,  was  able 
to  turn  out  in  1899  only  54,000,000,  while  the  output  of  the 
“Kobanyaer  Dampfziegelei-Gesellschaft”  dropped  during  the 
same  period  from  50  to  25  million  brick,  and  the  “Ujaker  Zie- 
gel  und  Kalkbrennerei  Actien-Gesellschaft  turned  out  only  27,- 
000,000  brick,  as  against  35,000,000  in  the  previous  year.  The 
production  of  the  “Dampfziegel-,  Cement-und  Gypsfabriken  Ac¬ 
tien-Gesellschaft  is  also  interesting.  This  company  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  year  1898  37 %  million  brick  and  1,750  carloads  of 
cement,  as  compared  with  37,000,000  brick  in  1897,  27,500,000  in 
1896,  and  20,000,000  brick  and  1,200  carloads  of  cement  in 
1899.  The  condition  of  the  provincial  industry  was  also  un¬ 
favorable  in  1899.  Not  only  was  the  total  output  considerably 
reduced,  but  the  low  price  of  $5.20  prevailing  in  Budapest  ef¬ 
fectually  closed  the  capital  city  as  an  outlet  for  inland-made 
brick  and  thus  added  the  proverbial  last  straw  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  brickmaker’s  back. 

According  to  reports,  which  have  emanated  from  Hungary 
during  the  past  year,  however,  the  increased  demand  for  brick 
during  the  current  year  has  proved  a  much-needed  tonic  to  the 
industry.  The  plants  have  been  able  to  employ  more  laborers 
and  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  prices  has  taken  place. 
One  of  the  leading  companies  in  the  Kingdom,  which  had 
erected  a  new  plant  in  1898,  for  operation  in  1899,  has  been 
able  to  turn  out  a  very  fair  quantity,  much  against  the  general 
expectation  of  the  trade.  Wages  also  have  improved,  day  la¬ 
borers  earning  from  1.20  to  1.50  florins  (48  to  60  cents)  per 
diem,  and  piece-work  men  getting  from  $6.04  to  $8.80  per  week. 
That  such  good  results  were  attained  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  building  activity  in  Budapest,  in¬ 
stead  of  abating,  has  not  only  steadily  progressed,  but  offers 
bright  prospects  for  the  coming  year. 

The  leading  plant  in  Hungary  at  present  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  is  the  Draschesche  Steinkohlen-und 
Ziegelfabrik  Gesellschaft,  in  Budapest,  which  is  equipped  with 
facilities  capable  of  turning  out  from  91  to  100  million  brick. 
Next  in  importance  to  this  are  probably  the  Kobanyaer  Dampf- 
ziegelei,  a  concern  fitted  for  an  output  of  50,000  brick;  the  Un- 
garische  Dampfziegel-,  Cement  &  Gipsfabrik-Actien  Gesell¬ 
schaft  (equipped  for  producing,  if  necessary,  45  million),  the 
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Ujaker  Ziegel-  &  Kalkbrennerei  (40  million),  the  Vereinigten 
Ziegel  &  Cement  Fabrik-Act.  Gesellschaft,  all  of  Budapest;  the 
Kolocsaer  Dampfziegelei  Actiengesellschaft,  in  Kalocsa;  the 
“Erste  Export-Dampfziegel  Deckziegel-  &  Keramische  Fabrik- 
Actiengesellschaft,  in  Kecskemet;  the  Budapest  Tegla  es  Mes- 
zege-togyar,  the  Lechner  Rakosi  Teglagyar  Reszvenytarsasag, 
the  Victoria  Teglagyar,  the  Apatini  Teglagyarak  and  the 
“Itvan”  Teglagyar  Reszvenytarsasag,  all  in  Budapest.  Besides 
these  there  are,  of  course,  a  score  of  minor-class  works,  whose 
titles  are  so  difficult  to  read  or  pronounce  that  it  is  inadvisable 
to  embody  them  in  this  article. 

The  bulk  of  the  plants  that  boast  up-to-date  equipments  are 
operated  by  German  machinery.  There  are  some  ten  or  twelve 
German  manufacturers  of  brick  machinery  in  the  Hungarian 
market,  all  of  whom  have  reaped  good  profits  from  their  Hun¬ 
garian  trade.  An  idea  of  the  exact  value  of  Austria-Hungary 
as  a  market  for  foreign  brick  machinery  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  statistics  for  1899,  recently  published  at  Vienna. 
According  to  these  the  imports  of  brick  machinery,  which  in 

1897  amounted  to  483,750  guldens  ($193,500),  rose  in  value  in 

1898  to  560,340  guldens  ($224,146),  and  in  1899  to  822,330  gul¬ 
dens  ($328,942).  In  1899,  Germany’s  share  of  these  imports 
amounted  to  804,240  guldens  ($321,696),  that  of  Great  Britain 
to  4,680  guldens  ($2,272),  of  Italy  450  guldens  ($180),  while 
the  United  States  supplied  in  all  9,180  guldens  ($3,672). 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
are  classed  together,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  that  Hungary’s  share  is  large  is  evident  from  the 
enormous  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  industry  in  recent 
years.  At  any  rate,  it  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  close  at¬ 
tention  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  are  desirous  of 
building  up  an  export  trade. 

We  may  add,  in  connection  with  this,  that  during  the  year 

1899  stone  working  machinery  was  imported  to  the  amount  of 
21,230  florins,  of  which  14,300  florins  worth  was  of  German 
origin,  5,940  florins  worth  of  Belgian  origin,  while  the  rest 
came  from  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


— A  Convention  Echo. — 

SHE  DAY  HAD  been  full  of  excitement,  the  meeting  of 
old  friends,  comparing  notes,  reading  and  discussing 
papers,  lobby  talks,  supper  talks  and  then  more  talks. 
We  had  gone  out  in  the  “sun  parlor,”  overlooking  those  his¬ 
toric  waters,  and  were  watching  the  twilight  settle  down  over 
the  scene.  I  looked  out  toward  the  lights  that  were  beginning 
to  glimmer  and  twinkle  over  waters  that  had  all  along 
seemed  to  whisper  to  me  of  their  story;  that  story  which  years 
ago  chilled  my  boyish  spine,  but  yet  the  glory  of  which  never 
wanes,  and  which  breathes  of  heroism  and  valor  yet,  and  will 
for  all  time.  My  companion  seemed  well  posted.  His  eye 
sparkled  as  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  direction  of  the  Monitor- 
Merrimac  combat,  and,  as  I  glanced  from  his  silvered  hair  to 
his  buttonhole,  I  saw  the  little  but  valor-bespeaking  button  of 
the  Grand  Army.  The  spell  of  the  scene  was  on  him — back 
again  in  the  old  surroundings — so  I  held  my  peace  and  waited, 
and  not  in  vain. 

“When  the  war  broke  out,  Gates,  I  was  a  member  of  a  home 
guard  company,  uniformed  and  drilled,  in  New  York  City. 
Naturally  at  the  first  call  for  men  we  responded,  became  a 
part  of  /the  Twelfth  New  York  Regiment,  were  put  aboard  the 
Baltic,  and,  dropping  down  to  the  Chesapeake,  came  to  anchor 
in  these  waters.  That  night  the  ‘Johnnies'  had  stolen  the 
light  ship,  and  it  had  to  be  hunted  up  and  restored  to  its  posi¬ 
tion,  or  navigation  would  be  endangered.  The  Harriet  Lane 
lay  near  us,  and  her  launch,  with  a  howitzer  mounted  in  her 
prow,  was  made  ready  for  use  in  the  expedition  for  hunting 
the  rivers  and  creeks  for  the  concealed  and  hidden  light  ship. 


The  sea  was  quite  choppy,  and  while  our  own  large  craft  was 
steady  in  it,  the  Harriet  Lane  danced  quite  a  bit,  and  the 
little  launch  rocked  and  pranced,  looking  alarming,  at  least 
to  our  landsmen’s  eyes.  We  being  the  only  drilled  and  uni¬ 
formed  company  in  the  regiment,  our  Colonel  lined  us  up  on 
deck  and  told  us  of  the  loss  of  the  light  ship  and  the  necessity 
of  recovering  her.  He  told  us  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  six  to  take  the  launch  and  go  out  and  hunt  her 
up  and  bring  her  back.  He  said  the  expedition  might  be  free 
from  danger,  and  then  it  might  be  quite  hazardous,  and  that 
he  did  not  like  to  order  men  into  it,  but  chose  to  ask  rather 
for  volunteers,  and  when  lie  spoke  the  word  he  would  like 
those  who  would  volunteer  to  step  two  paces  to  the  front.  We 
were  all  loyal  men,  who  were  there  to  fight  for  our  country, 
but  we  hadn’t  thought  of  doing  it  just  that  way.  We  were 
landsmen  and  afraid  of  the  water.  We  didn’t  object  to  going 
at  the  other  fellows  in  the  proper  way  on  the  regular  battle¬ 
field,  but  here  we  were  to  navigate  the  windings  and  turnings  of 
their  beastly  creeks,  while  they,  hidden  securely  on  the  creek 
banks,  sighted  their  guns  where  our  suspenders  crossed  behind 
and  pumped  cold  lead  into  our  spines  direct.  There  wasn’t  a 
coward  in  the  crowd,  mind  you,  but  they  couldn’t  have  hit  our 
hearts  just  then  without  shooting  us  in  the  necks.  I  know 
just  where  my  heart  was  as  I  thought  hurriedly  of  the  ghastly 
expedition,  took  a  hurried  retrospective  of  a  quiet  New  Eng¬ 
land  home,  an  old  father  and  mother,  evidently  soon  to  be 
mourners,  and  a  little  girl,  shy  and  sensitive,  and  all  too  young 
to  be  left  alone  by  having  her  natural  protector  used  as  an 
aquatic  target  on  unknown  waters.  But  we  were  the  pride  of 
the  regiment— sixty  men  fn  uniform  and  drilled  and  ready. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  regiment  were  upon  us.  Every  man  of 
the  sixty  was  just  as  scared  as  I  was,  I  am  satisfied,  and  yet 
when  the  Colonel  spoke  the  word,  step,  step,  every  man  of  the 
sixty  marched  the  two  steps  to  the  front,  and  our  reputation 
was  safe.  Amid  the  approving  looks  and  applause  of  all  on¬ 
lookers,  the  Colonel  after  thanking  us,  passed  down  the  line, 
laying  a  hand  now  on  this  man’s  shoulder,  now  on  that,  for 
them  Lo  step  out  for  the  service  until  the  six  were  lined  up.  I 
was  Sergeant,  and  behind  the  company  lining  them  up.  When 
he  had  the  force  ready  he  announced:  ‘Sergeant  Quirk,  will 
take  command  of  this  squad.’  A  numbness  came  over  me.  My 
heart  and  my  palate  hit  suddenly  together,  my  knees  weak¬ 
ened,  but  I  managed  to  make  them  do  duty,  and  we  got  ready 
to  embark  in  that  wretched  death  trap  of  a  launch,  when  word 
came  that  the  light  ship  was  found. 

“I  served  through  the  war,  but  I  give  you  my  word  I  was 
worse  scared  in  those  few  minutes  on  that  ship  than  I  was  in 
all  the  years  that  followed,  and  I  consider  that  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  service  we  did,  because  were  were  all  so  darned  scared 
and  yet  ready  to  go  in.  It’s  dead  easy  for  the  fool  who  don’t 
know  anything  or  hasn’t  anything,  to  go  in  and  do,  but  for 
the  man  who  does  know  and  who  does  appreciate,  and  who  is 
risking  giving  up  all  the  bright  things  of  life,  for  him  to  go 
in  where  death  seems  certain,  and  to  go  scared,  just  simply 
pulling  himself  by  himself,  and  by  nerve,  is  just  what  counts, 
and  the  more  frightened  he  is  the  more  credit  does  he  de¬ 
serve.”  GATES. 


EXPANSION  IN  OLD  KENTUCKY. 


Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  check  for  $2.00  in  payment  of  another 
year’s  subscription  to  “the  Old  Reliable.”  Kindly  acknowl¬ 
edge  receipt  of  same. 

We  are  replacing  our  old  "Quaker”  with  a  new  “Monarch,” 
of  the  heaviest  pattern,  and  adding  other  up-to-date  machin¬ 
ery  and  otherwise  improving  our  plant.  Last  year  we  fell 
short  of  our  demand  something  like  5,000,000  brick,  and  with 
the  present  outlook,  although  we  expect  to  double  our  capa¬ 
city,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  within  sight  of  our  orders. 
The  unprecedented  demand  for  brick  is  owing  to  the  locations 
of  factories  from  the  North  and  East,  induced  by  our  cheap 
coal  and  encouraged  by  liberal  aid  of  home  capital,  besides 
Owensboro  being  the  best  town  in  Kentucky  outside  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  SEVEN  HILLS  BRICK  CO. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  February,  1901. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  ORGANIZATION 


THE  CLAYWORKERS  OF  WISCONSIN  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  pronounced  success  of  their  first  con¬ 
vention.  The  attendance,  the  papers,  the  discussions 
were  all  above  the  average  of  first  conventions,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  a  marked  advance  in  the  clayworking  industries  of 
Wisconsin  as  a  direct  result  of  this  organized  effort. 

The  meetings  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  good-fellowship  that  must  inevitably  be  a  helpful  influence 
to  every  member.  Indeed,  it  will  extend  beyond  that,  and 
every  clayworker  in  the  State  will  be  benfited — even  the  stay- 
at-homes  will  profit,  indirectly  at  least,  by  the  work  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Association. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Capital  building.  The  first 
session  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  of  the  Wis- 


David  Stephens,  First  President,  Madison,  Wis. 

consin  State  University,  who  briefly  outlined  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  organization  and  recounted  the  interest  which 
had  been  manifested  during  the  last  year  or  two  by  the  brick 
and  tile  manufacturers  throughout  the  State  in  the  formation 
of  such  an  association.  Mr.  Buckley  then  read  the  call  for  the 
convention,  which  was  signed  by  thirty-six  representative 
firms. 

A  temporary  organization  was  then  effected,  Mr.  David 
Stephens,  of  Madison,  being  chosen  temporary  chairman  by 
acclamation. 

Chairman  Stephens:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  sincere¬ 
ly  for  this  distinguished  honor.  It  is  a  compliment  which  I 
appreciate  very  much  indeed.  While  I  think  you  might  have 
made  a  wiser  choice,  I  will  perform  the  duties  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  selection  of  temporary  secretary. 
There  is  present  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  work  of  this  character.  He  has  been  for  many  years  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers,  and 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  Mr.  Randall  help  us  if  he  will 
by  serving  as  temporary  secretary. 


Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  will  very 
gladly  aid  you  in  any  and  every  way  I  can.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  friend  Stephens  for  the  implied  compliment,  but  think  it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  choose  as  your  secretary  Mr.  Buckley, 
who  has  so  far  managed  your  business  affairs  very  skillfully. 
He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  membership  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  meeting,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  a  very  efficient 
officer.  I  therefore  move  that  Mr.  Buckley  be  made  temporary 
secretary. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Chairman  Stephens:  Gentlemen,  I  will  appoint  as  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Permanent  Organization  Mr.  Wm.  Finnegan,  of 
Green  Bay;  E.  W.  Drake,  Milwaukee;  W.  E.  Jeannot,  Toma¬ 
hawk;  F.  E.  Dickinson,  of  Manitowoc,  and  J.  W.  Brownrigg, 
of  Merrimack. 

Pending  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  convention  took  a 
recess.  At  11  o’clock  President  Stephens  again  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Hon.  R.  M.  LaFollette,  who  welcomed  the  clayworkers  to  the 
capital  in  a  cordial  manner. 

— Governor  LaFollette’s  Address  of  Welcome. — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to 
meet  with  you  for  a  few  moments  this  morning.  Under  the 
pressing  duties  which  come  upon  me  in  the  legislative  session 
I  can  only  be  here  for  a  very  brief  time.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to 
greet  you  at  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the  organization  of  an 
association  that  it  is  most  important  to  perfect  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  importance  of  the  industry  which  you  repre¬ 
sent  cannot  be  overestimated.  An  industry  that  reaches  back 
beyond  the  history  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  that  writes  the 
progressive  ideas  of  its  representatives  in  the  architecture  of 
every  generation,  and,  gentlemen,  I  can  say  to  you  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  will  extend  every  possible  encouragement 
to  such  an  organization  as  you  are  perfecting  here  to-day.  I 
understand  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  association  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  prices  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
commercial  regulations,  but  that  it  is  your  purpose  to  encour¬ 
age  in  its  widest  possible  sphere  the  great  industry  which  you 
represent — not  merely  brickmaking,  but  pottery  in  its  broadest 
possible  sense. 

I  say  to  you  here  and  now,  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  executive  of  this  State  to  offer  any  encouragement  or  help 
in  such  an  organization  it  will  be  most  freely  and  most  heartily 
extended.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention,  and  am 
constrained  with  my  duties  as  they  are,  to  wish  you  every  pos¬ 
sible  success  in  your  endeavor  and  say  good  morning  to  you. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  Stephens:  I  will  ask  Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  editor 
of  The  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  to  respond  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  address. 

Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  this  is  indeed  a  surprise.  It  is  quite  a  distinction  for  a 
modest  Hoosier  to  come  up  into  Wisconsin  and  be  called  upon 
to  respond  to  the  address  of  welcome  to  an  organization  of  this 
kind  by  the  Governor  of  this  great  State.  I  appreciate  the  honor 
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very  much,  I  assure  you.  It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  see  so 
many  of  the  Wisconsin  brickmakers  present.  The  interest  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  is  an  assurance  of  the  success  of  the 
movement.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  organization  of  a  State 
association.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  the  clayworkers  of  this  State,  just  as  similar  associations 
have  in  other  States.  The  National  Association  of  Brick 
manufacturers  was  organized  fourteen  years  ago  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  you  are  doing  here  to-day.  There  may  have 
been  a  larger  attendance,  though  not  much  larger,  but  the 
spirit  and  good-fellowship  was  the  same.  The  national  organ¬ 
ization  has  prospered  and  grown  from  year  to  year,  until  now 
it  has  a  membership  of  over  four  hundred.  So  I  hope  it  may 
be  with  this  association,  and  that  this  little  beginning  may, 
like  the  fabled  oak  which  from  a  little  acorn  grew,  expand  un¬ 
til  this  association  shall  be  a  power  for  good  throughout  the 
State.  I  see  in  your  faces  that  which  means  earnest  endeavor 
in  the  interest  of  your  chosen  industry.  As  Governor  La- 
Follette  has  so  aptly  said,  no  industry  is  more  important  to 
the  people  of  this  State.  No  class  or  profession  leaves  behind 
it  such  enduring  monuments  as  do  clayworkers  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  country.  The  most  indestructible  building  ma¬ 
terials  come  from  your  kilns,  and  the  education  of  the  public 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  your  products  is  one 
of  the  missions  and  purposes  of  this  association.  I  wish  the 
Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association  the  largest  possible  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  and  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Stephens:  We  would  like  to  have  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Clifford  Chase,  of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Chase:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  given 
to  public  speaking.  I  am  a  much  better  listener  than  talker. 
I  appreciate  what  Governor  LaFollette  and  Mr.  Randall  have 
said  about  the  importance  of  the  clayworking  industries.  I 
hope  and  fully  expect  that  this  association  will  prove  helpful 
to  all  of  us.  I  think  we  have  made  a  very  good  beginning. 

Chairman  Stephens:  We  were  to  have  had  an  address  of 
welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Madison.  I  regret  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Mayor  is  under  the  doctor’s  care,  and  so  is 
obliged  to  send  his  regrets.  This  will  close  the  exercises  for 
the  morning,  and  we  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  2  o’clock  this 
afternoon. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Stephens. 
Secretary  Buckley  read  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Milwaukee, 
requesting  the  association  to  hold  its  next  annual  convention 
in  that  city.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Chairman  Stephens:  The  next  in  order  is 
— The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. — 

Mr.  Finnegan:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  your  commit¬ 
tee  on  permanent  organization  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  move  their  adoption. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  members.  The  report 
was  first  read  by  section,  and  afterwards  as  a  whole,  and 
adopted  unanimously,  as  follows: 

— Constitution  and  By-Laws. — 

ARTICLE  I. 

Name.— This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Clay¬ 
workers’  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Object.— The  abject  of  ‘this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the 
interest  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile  and 
other  clay  wares,  by  the  free  discussion  of  all  questions  pertaining 
thereto;  and  to  establish  a  more  intimate  and  friendly  relation  be¬ 
tween  clayworkers  throughout  the  State. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.— Membership:  Any  person  directly  interested  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  clay  products  or  the  means  of  their  improve¬ 
ment  or  use,  may  become  a  member  by  signing  the  constitution 
and  paying  the  admission  fee  of  $2.00. 


Sec.  2.— The  admission  fee  and  annual  dues  of  each  member  shall 
be  $2.00  for  the  fir£t  year  and  $1.00  for  each  year  thereafter,  payable 
in  advance. 

Sec.  3.— Members  not  paying  their  dues  within  thirty  days  after 
due  notice  of  delinquency,  by  the  Secretary  given,  may  be  dropped 
from  the  roll. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Meetings.— The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  an¬ 
nually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  public  notice  of  the  same  to  be  given  two  months 
before  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.— Officers:  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.— ilt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all 
annual  meetings  of  this  Association,  who  shall  be  governed  in  his 
rulings  by  such  parliamentary  rules  as  usually  govern  similar 
bodies. 

Sec.  3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice  President  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President  in  the  la.tter’s  absence. 

'Sec.  4. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  record  of 
each  meeting;  and  he  shall  also  receive  moneys  and  pay  them  over 
to  the  Treasurer,  keep  an  account  of  same,  and  make  a  full  report 
of  each  annual  meeting,  conduct  all  necessary  correspondence,  and 
such  other  business  as  the  Association  may  direct. 

Sec.  5.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  from  the 
Secretary  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Association  and  receipt  for 
them.  To  keep  an  account  of  and  pay  out  same  upon  order  of  the 
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Secretary,  when  countersigned  by  the  President,  and  make  a  full 
report  at  each  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  1.- —Executive  Committee:  The  officers  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  will  constitute  an  Executive  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
Ito  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  all  meetings  and  perform 
such  other  duitlias  as  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1. — This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.— At  any  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  three  mem¬ 
bers  shall  'constitute  a  quorum. 

Chairman  Stephens:  This  brings  us  to  the  first  formal  pa¬ 
per  upon  the  programme,  entitled 

PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  MILWAUKEE 
BRICK  INDUSTRY. 

By  E.  W.  Drake,  Milwaukee. 

In  reading  the  valuable  papers  of  to-day  pertaining  to  our  inter¬ 
ests  of  brick  and  brick  machinery,  and  then  listening  to  some  of 
our  old  pioneers  tell  of  the  crude  way  in  which  they  manufactured 
brick  in  years  gone  by,  one  would  be  apt  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  one  of  recent  origin, 
and  had  in  the  last  few  years  been  developed  to  the  perfection 
which  we  find  it  at  the  present  time;  still,  not  perfection,  for  I 
believe  that  there  is  room  for  greater  improvement  in  the  future, 
in  methods,  and  in  the  application  of  such  methods,  than  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  thousands  of  years  through  which 
the  industry  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  building  world.  But 
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far  from  it  he  industry  being  of  recent  origin,  it  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  misty  and  legendary  periods  of  ancient  times;  even 
from  the  very  beginning,  long  before  Abraham  left  Ur  of  Chaldees, 
whose  civilization,  even  at  that  time  had  grown  old  and  decayed 
with  age,  the  brick  industry  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
industrial  life.  Was  not  the  site  of  .Nineveh  chosen  because  of  the 
abundance  of  brilokmaking  material,  and  what  was  it,  if  not  brick, 
that  formed  the  sturdy  arches  upon  which  hung  the  swinging 
gardens  of  ancient  Babylon — for  to-day  the  spade  and  pick  of  the 
explorer  and  excavator  in  the  land  of  the  Mesopotamian  Vlalley 
are  bringing  Itb  light  the  history  of  a  civilization  3,000  years  older 
than  that  of  which  iwe  have  heretofore  had  any  record;  and  burned 
clay  tablets,  or  ancient  brick,  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  people  who  lived  and  ruled  the  earth  over 
5,000  years  ago. 

The  construction  of  that  tower  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  a  mythical  story,  whose  peak  was  destined  to  reach  the 
skies,  was  interrupted  in  its  erection  by  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
an  incident,  by  the  way,  which  has  interrupted  many  a  more 
worthy  object,  and  brought  to  disaster  many  an  enterprise  which 
otherwise  Would  have  proved  successful.  I  have  often  wondered  if 
there  were  any  intended  lesson  to  the  brickmakers  who  were  to 
follow  after.,  If  some  of  you  .should  witness  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  babble  of  arrangements  which  il  have  witnessed  in 
some  brick  yards  (not  my  own,  however),  you  would  readily  catch 
the  idea  that  probably  there  was  prophecy  in  the  ancient  tower. 
But,  coming  to  a  later  period  of  history,  where  we  can  understand 
more  fully  the  usefulness  of  this  product,  we  And  tihait  brick  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  not  only  the  palaces  of  Caesar,  but  also 
in  the  bridges  and  aqueducts  of  his  vast  empire,  and  one  of  the 
chief  industries  of  the  Egyptian  King  was  that  of  brickmaking. 
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And  I  have  always  envied  somewhat  the  knowledge  of  Rameses 
III.,  which  enabled  him  to  manufacture  and  probably  dispose  of 
his  output  of  unburned  brick.  With  the  advantage  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  I  would  be  able  to  teach  the  brickmakers  of  Milwaukee  how 
to  manufacture  cheap  brick. 

But  now,  thanking  our  forefathers  for  the  invention  of  the  craft 
which  you  and  I  love,  and  perfecting  it  as  well  as  they  dlid,  let  us 
come  to  the  experiences  of  the  early  brickmakers  of  Milwaukee. 
In  the  year  1835,  Solomon  Juneau  sent  to  Canada  for  a  brickmaker 
by  the  name  Of  Nelson  Olin.  They  established  their  yard  at  a  place 
near  the  foot  of  what  'is  now  Huron  street.  This  man’s  history 
brought  t'o  me  what  seemed  ito  be  a  strange  incident.  1  had  lived 
four  or  five  years  as  a  neighbor  of  this  man  in  Omro,  Winnebago 
county,  and  had  to  Come  to  Milwaukee  twenty-five  years  later  to 
read  in  an  old  musty  history  of  our  city  that  this  man  Olin  was  the 
first  brickmaker  in  Milwaukee.  If  he  lhad  been  like  the  most  of 
us,  he  would  not  have  let  me  live  by  his  side  four  or  five  days 
without  having  told  me  of  the  fact  four  or  five  times  over.  They 
started  to  make  brick  in  September,  and  that  year  made  25,000. 
The  next  year  Benona  Finch  started  a  yard  where  Thirteenth 
street  and  Grland  avenue  now  are.  Some  other  smaller  yards  were 
started  during  the  next  few  years,  but  all  of  them  destined  to  short 
lives.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1844  that  George  and  J.  E.  Burnham 
began  brickmaking  in  Milwaukee,  on  the  yard  now  occupied  by  the 
Cream  City  Brick  Company.  After  working  three  years,  they 
moved  to  the  ground  now  occupied  toy  the  Deutscher  Club,  and 
after  working  there  one  year,  they  moved  to  the  old  Park  street 
yard,  where  for  many  years  the  name  of  Burnham  was  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  brickmaking  industry  in  Milwaukee.  In  1849  Henry 
Oolcough  came  from  Detroit,  and  taking  the  yard  which  the  Burn¬ 
hams  had  left,  carried  it  oo  for  many  years.  In  1853  Henry  Mill- 


man  began  making  brick  on  the  plait  of  ground  south  and ’some¬ 
what  west  of  where  Burnhams  were. 

Then  a  few  years  later  a  number  of  yards  were  started — notably, 
Chase,  Chas.  and  John  Kraatz,  M.  Devaaler,  the  Standard  Brick 
Co.,  the  Milwaukee  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cream  City  Brick 
Co. — so  you  can  see  that  to-day  we  have  a  superabundance  of  not 
only  brickmakers,  but  brick  also;  the  latter,  however,  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  a  yard  which  a  few  years  ago  had  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  from  three  to  sixty  thousand,  to-day  has  a  capacity  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  millions.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  we  were  making  brick  with  the  old  water  washed 
process,  and  then  when  we  look  at  our  brick  now,  it  does  seem  like 
a  great  transformation,  for  the  most  of  us  are  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  and  some  of  us  have  worked  with  the  old  pug  mill  and 
horse,  and  sometimes  when  we  did  not  have  a  horse,  we  used  an 
.ox.  We  made  the  mill  ourselves,  and  ground  out  the  mud  to  be 
ft.aken  in  turn  and  hard  molded  and  carried  upon  the  yard  to  dry. 
But  wiltih  all  the  crude  methods  that  entered  into  the  making  .of  this 
brick,  it  was  not  such  a  poor  brick  after  all,  for  it  was  half-sister 
to  the  soft,  hand-molded  sand  brick,  which,  after  being  repressed, 
went  all  over  the  world  and  gave  to  Milwaukee  the  name  of  the 
“.Cream  City.”  You  could  hardly  expect  us  to  continue  these 
methods,  when  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  times  there  was  improve¬ 
ment.  The  steps  were  not  long  nor  far  between  the  pug  mill  and 
the  machines  which  to-day  are  turning  out  a  stiff-mud,  wire-out  or 
hydraulic  press  brick,  and  With  the  new  improved  machinery  had 
aiso  .come  new  methods  of  preparing  the  clay  and  burning  the 
brick.  The  sun  as  a  dryer  has  given  way  to  steam  or  hot  air  blast. 
The  open  kiln  to  the  down-draft  kiln,  and  in  some  instances  the 
good  product  to  that  which  is  good  for  nothing  (but  I  suppose  I 
am  not  to  talk  about  that),  but  sometimes,  you  know,  we  think 
we  are  making  improvements  when  we  are  only  creating  expenses 
—but,  as  ithe  boys  over  at  the  University  say,  “Who  cares  for  ex¬ 
penses,  we  have  plenty  of  them,”  and  some  of  us  know  that  to  be 
a  fact. 

With  the  use  of  the  down-draft  kiln,  wood  has  been  superseded 
by  coal,  and  through  the  change  that  has  been  almost  continuous, 
for  a  number  of  years,  we  bedeve  that  brick  as  a  product  has  with¬ 
stood  all  the  objections  of  its  enemies  and  apologies  of  its  friends 
and  improved  with  it  all.  There  is  room,  however,  for  a  greater 
improvement.  We  all  lay  great  stress  upon  having  the  latest  and 
best  improved  machinery,  and  rightly  we  ought — but  do  we  take 
enough  pains  in  preparing  our  clay  in  advance  of  the  machine 
which  is  to  mo.d  it  into  brick?  How  many  of  us  submit  our  clay 
to  a  washing  process  previous  to  its  entering  into  the  pit  or  hopper; 
and  for  a  dry  process,  who  stores  their  clay  a  year  in  advance  and 
gives  it  time  to  cure?  Yet,  we  ought  to  do  these  things.  What  one 
of  us  has  succeeded  in  running  our  yards  without  having  a  dump 
pi.e,  or  a  place  where  the  bats,  rubbish  and  profits  ad  go?  Still,  it 
is  possible,  to  have  no  rubbish,  and  even  retain  some  profits.  Bet 
me  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  brick  industry. 
An  open  field  with  a  smooth,  hard  clay  yard — a  pit  6  or  8  feet  across 
and  3  or  4  feet  deep,  with  a  rough  plank  box  or  hopper — a  long 
wooden  sweep  at  stake  with  an  old  horse  at  one  end — an  open  kiln 
shed,  with  just  enough  boards  over  it  ito  prevent  the  rain  from 
washing  the  Ibnick,  and  no  shed  to  keep  the  sun  or  rain  from  the 
man  who  burns  the  brick — a  high  bluff  with  a  man  and  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  a  pick  and  a  shovel  to  fid  the  pit — enough  men  to  handle 
the  work  which  was  considered  skilled  labor,  and  some  boys  to 
carry  the  brick  off  on  the  yard — an  old  mule  team  drawing  some 
green  limbs  for  the  kiln— one  man  for  each  four  or  five  arches — and 
you  have  what  the  brick  industry  of  Milwaukee  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago. 

.To-day  another  scene.  A  30-acre  tract  of  land,  a  250-horse-power 
Corliss  engine  in  place  of  the  old  horse,  a  90,000  brick  capacity  ma¬ 
chine,  combined  with  one  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  dry  press 
machines  in  the  place  of  the  old  pug  mill;  a  steam  or  hot  air  blast 
dryer  instead  of  the  open  yard;  cars  on  railroad  tracks  in  place  of 
the  boys;  a  continuous  kiln,  where  the  fire  never  goes  out,  in  place 
of  the  old  open  kiln,  with  the  shed  off  and  the  rain  on;  the  rail¬ 
roads  delivering  your  icoal  at  your  sheds  in  place  of  a  .mule  team 
and  the  green  oak  limbs,  and  brick  coming  out  of  the  kiln  with  no 
pieces.  All  of  the  work  is  under  cover,  making  no  difference  to 
the  men  whether  it  rains  or  whether  the  sun  shines,  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  run,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  was 
winter  or  summer.  Such  a  description  fits  in  part  the  yard  of  the 
Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Hermann.  Other  yards 
in  the  city  are  contemplating  improvements  of  the  same  character 
and  on  some  of  them  such  improvements  have  already  begun.  We 
presume  that  to.  each  locality  there  comes  some  particular  thing 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  best  results;  with  us  in  Milwaukee 
I  think  it  has  been  the  exorbitant  cost  of  burning  under  the  old 
method,  as  well  as  that  of  waste;  both,  however,  are  being  over¬ 
come  by  the  use  of  the  continuous  kiln.  In  the  formation  of  our 
clay,  the  large  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
contained  therein,  prevent  a  quick  and  easy  burn,  and  in  the  old 
up-draft  kiln,  fully  three-quarters  of  our  fuel  was  wasted,  but 
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with  tho  continuous  kiln,  all  that  is  saved,  the  cosit  thereby  re¬ 
duced  in  proportion.  The  experiences  and  trials  of  the  past,  with 
its  difficulties,  have  only  helped,  we  trust,  to  make  us  appreciate 
al'l  the  more  the  advantages  of  the  present  day.  It  also  gives  us 
confidence  ito  Hook  forward  to  the  future  for  even  a  greater  advance 
in  the  art  of  brickmakfing  than  has  heretofore  taken  place.  As  for 
the  present,  the  nine  different  yards  in  Milwaukee,  with  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  almost  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  an  annual  production  of 
fifty  millions  of  brick,  with  a  capacity,  however,  of  over  double 
that  amount,  and  the  latest  devices  for  producing  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  brick  in  the  market,  are  all  indications  that 
Milwaukeeans  seem  alive  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  hour. 
As  to  the  use  of  our  product — it  has  always  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  materials  which  has  entered  linto  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  beautiful  city  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  which 
along  with  some  other  things,  has  been  the  means  of  making  Mil¬ 
waukee  famous.  As  to  the  future,  it  has  been  said,  and  rightly 
said,  that  Milwaukeeans  were  conservative  and  believed  in  building 
solid.  The  veneered  and  balloon  construction  of  other  cities  find 
no  sympathy  in  the  architectural  minds  of  those  who  plan  and  rear 
the  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  and  just  so  long  as  men  s'o  build 
just  so  ‘long  will  the  brickmaker  of  Milwaukee  find  an  output  for 
his  product.  With  all  confidence  in  our  product,  and  also  in  the 
good  judgment  oif  those  who  shall  erect  the  buildings  of  our  city, 
we  thoroughly  believe  that  the  future  has  much  in  store  for  us 
—recognizing  at  a'l  times  that  we  have  got  to  look  for  the  quality, 
first,  last  and  always.  Fully  trusting  that  the  commodity  which 
has  been  of  vital  importance  to  men  of  all  ages,  will  continue  to  be, 
until  building,  brick  and  brickmakers  shall  be  no  more. 

Now  to  you,  my  fellow -brickmaker,  if  you  should  ever  come  to 
Milwaukee,  either  singly  or  collectively,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
you  are  a  brickmaker  in  distress,  you  will  find  there  willing  hands 
to  grasp  yours— ‘and  while  we  will  not  paint  the  town  red,  as  we  do 
not  believe  in  red,  especially  in  red  brick,  we  will  give  you  the 
'Cream  of  the  City — if  hot  in  quality  the  same  klind  of  cream  you 
get  in  the  country,  it  will  be  cream  in  color.  (Applause.) 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Drake  for 
his  excellent  paper. 

Chairman  Stephens:  We  will  next  have  a  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of 

BRICK  AND  TIDE  INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTHEASTERN 
WISCONSIN. 

By  A.  W.  Hilker. 

As  you  will  notice  by  the  programme,  T  am  requested  to  speak  on 
the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  brick  and  tile  industry  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Kenosha,  Walworth  and  Waukesha  counties.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say  that  I  am  hot  well  en'ough  acquainted  in  the  two  last  named 
counties  to  give  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  brick  and  tile 
industry  which  would  be  of  value  to  you  gentlemen  here.  I  have 
been  so  very  busy  since  the  request  was  made  that  it  was  Impos¬ 
sible  iflor  me  to  make  any  inquiries  concerning  these  counties. 

I  therefore  shall  have  to  ask  your  pardon  and  confine  myself  to 
Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  and  tell  you  what  I  know  about  the 
br’ck  and  tile  industries  of  these  two  counties. 

•By  taking  a  glance  at  the  map  you  will  observe  that  both  these 
Counties  are  situated  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Bake  Michigan. 
First,  I  shall  try  and  tell  you  about  Kenosha  county.  There  are 
only  two  brickyards  in  this  county,  and  these  are  situated  in 
the  city  of  Kenosha.  To  my  knowledge  there  are  no  tile  yards  in 
this  county. 

'The  clay  in  Kenosha  county  has  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet  on  an 
average;  the  ’upper  layer  of  this  clay,  say  about  four  feet,  has  con¬ 
siderable  stones  and  quick-sand  in  it;  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  it 
is  dug,  slacked  and  put  through  a  sieve.  This  'slacked  clay  is  left 
to  dry  sufficiently,  so  that  it  can  be  shoveled  and  hauled.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  process  is  a  very  expensive  operation,  as  It  takes 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  perform  it.  Especially  In  these 
days  when  competition  is  so  great  and  we  have  to  strive 'for  the 
very  cheapest  price  that  we  can  manufacture  our  goods. 

The  brick  of  Kenosha  are  at  the  present  time  manufactured  by 
soft-mud  machinery.  After  the  brick  come  from  the  machine  they 
are  dumped  ron  the  yard  and  left  there  long  enough  to  dry,  so  that 
they  can  be  hauled  and  put  in  hacks.  After  they  have  dried  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  open  air  they  are  wheeled  into  kilns  and  set.  There 
are  walls  put  around  these  kilns  of  either  half  brick  or  whole 
brick  plastered  over  with  mud — or,  in  other  words,  the  brick  are 
burned  In  up-draft  kilns.  The  first  two  days,  or  until  the  water 
srmoke  is  off  the  kilns,  they  burn  wood;  thereafter  coal 
and  wood  are  used.  By  this  I  mean  that  they  slide  cord  wood 
in  the  center  of  their  kilns,  and  the  mouths  are  fired  with  coal. 
They  burn  fro'm  six  to  seven  days.  All  the  brick  that  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  Kenosha  find  a  ready  market  in  their  own  City;  and 
for  the  past  few  years  many  thousands  have  been  shipped  in  from 
Racine  and  Chicago,  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  home  in¬ 
dustry. 


Now,  for  my  own  county.  There  ;ire  at  the  present  time  in  Ra¬ 
tline  county  seven  brickyards,  three  of  which  belong  to  o-ur  own 
corporation. 

The  clay  in  this  county  is  of  the  finest  quality  and,  'I  dare  say,  as 
good  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  brick  that  are 
manufactured  are  of  a  cream  color,  or  better  known  as  Milwaukee 
Cream. 

The  only  thing  that  is  a  hindrance  in  the  brick  industry  of  this 
county  is  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities;  all  the  yards  are  from  one 
to  three  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  termination.  This  want 
has  been  felt  a  long  time,  but  nevertheless,  one-half  of  the  brick 
manufactured  are  shipped  out  of  the  county. 

All  the  brick  are  made  by  hand,  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
are  manufactured  in  Burlington,  which  are  made  by  machinery. 
This  is  what  the  American  would  call  fifty  years  behind  the  times. 
The  brickmakers  of  this  County  believe  in  the  old  saying,  “large 
bodies  move  slowly.”  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  very  far  distant 
when  the  brick  in  this  county  will  also  be  made  by  machinery. 

The  clay  is  about  ten  feet  deep  on  an  average,  and  is  free  from 
stone  and  also  has  very  little  quick-sand  in  it.  As  I  have  said 
heretofore,  our*  corporation  operates  three  yards— 'one  of  these  a 
hand  press  brickyard.  I  will  first  describe  this  process.  On  this 
yard  we  have  three  different  kinds  of  clay  which  we  mix  with  one- 
sixth  sand.  The  clay  and  sla-nd  are  hauled  from  the  bank  with 
horse  and  cart  and  dumped  into  a  pit  and  well  soaked  for  about 
twelve  hours;  it  is  then  shoveled  into  a  pug  mill  and  is  ground  into 
mud  by  horse  power;  ithe  mud  is  slapped  into  molds  which  have 
first  been  immersed  in  sand,  then  dumped  on  the  yard  and  left 
there  until  they  have  dried  sufficiently  so  that  they  can  be  handled 
and  set  into  hacks;  after  hacked  they  are  taken  and  repressed  and 
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set  in  piles  of  s'ix  high,  where  they  are  left  until  dry  enough  to  be 
handled  without  being  marked,  when  they  are  again  placed  in 
hacks  and  left  there  until  the  air  has  dried  them  perfectly.  After 
this  they  are  wheeled  into  a  stationary  kiln  and  burned.  After 
bai'ng  burned  they  are  a  buff  color.  We  make  the  only  press  brick 
in  this  county. 

I  will  now  try  and  tell  you  the  process  of  making  common  brick 
in  Ralcine  county.  The  clay,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  ten  feet  deep 
on  an  average,  and  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  worked  with  a  pug 
mill.  It  is  hauled  with  dump  carts  and  horses  and  dumped  into  the 
pit,  where  it  Is  well  soaked  for  twelve  hours.  About  one-sixth  sand 
is  mixed  with  this  clay  and  about  ten  bushels  of  coal  dust  with 
every  eight  thousand  brick;  we  then  put  in  our  tempering  wheel 
and  temper  it  for  about  ten  hours;  it  is  then  slapped  into  molds 
which  have  previously  been  immersed  in  water;  they  are  then 
dumped  upon  the  yard  and  left  there  long  enough  to  dry,  so  they 
can  be  handled  and  placed  in  hacks,  where  they  are  left  until  per¬ 
fectly  dried  by  the  air,  after  which  they  are  moved  into  kilns  set 
about  forty  wide  and  forty  high. 

These  kilns  are  walled  in  with  walls  made  of  half  brick  plastered 
over  with  mud;  after  the  brick  are  burned  these  walls  are  ‘torn 
down  again.  The  brick  have  to  he  burned  eight  or  nine  days.  I 
dare  say  that  these  brick  are  some  of  the  strongest  in  the  State; 
a  few  years  ago  a  test  was  made  at  Madison  of  brick  from  fifty 
yards  in  the  State,  and  the  brick  from  Racine  county  were  the 
strongest  in  the  whole  lot,  which  certainly  speaks  well  for  Racine 
county  brick. 

As  for  the  tile  industry  of  Racine  county,  I  will  say  that  those 
that  are  manufactured  there  are  of  the  finest  quality  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  demand  has  been  greater  than  the  production, 
finere  are  three  different  tile  factories  in  this  county,  and  by  what 
I  have  he'ard,  they  are  kept  very  busy;  considerable  of  the  tile  are 
shipped  to  different  cities  In  the  West. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  the  brick  and  tile  industry  in  Racine  and 
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Kenosha  counties  has  a  bright  future  before  if,  for  the  people  Will 
have  to  use  more  brick  from  year  to  year  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  scarcity  of  lumber.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Stephens:  According  to  the  programme,  we  were 
to  have  a  paper  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  Appleton.  As  he  is  not  with 
us,  I  will  ask  Major  Hinckley,  of  Green  Bay,  to  speak  on 

— The  Brick  and  Tile  Industry  of  the  Pox  River  Valley. — 

Mr.  Hinckley:  It  will  not  take  me  long  to  tell  you  all  that 
I  know  about  it,  for  I  have  been  in  the  brick  business  a  very 
short  time,  and  really  know  more  about  buying  brick  than 
making  it.  I  just  happened  to  get  a  little  interest  in  a  brick¬ 
yard  in  Green  Bay,  and  we  people  up  there  have  an  associa¬ 
tion  called  the  Brown  County  Brickmakers’  Association,  and 
when  this  matter  came  up  before  the  association,  it  seemed 
best  that  we  have  a  representative  down  here  to  see  if  anything 
worth  while  was  going  on.  So  I  came  down  here  to  look  on, 
and  not  to  make  any  remarks.  Being  called  on  for  a  speech 
reminds  me  of  a  friend  in  Indiana,  a  candidate  for  an  office 
called  auditor;  he  was  not  much  of  a  speaker,  but  he  had  to 
get  out  to  some  of  the  political  meetings,  and  when  called  on 
for  a  speech  would  say,  “Boys,  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  speak¬ 
er;  I  am  a  candidate  for  auditor,”  and  that  is  the  position  I 
am  in  here.  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  expectation  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  remarks  whatever,  or  preparing  any  paper.  Mr.  Fin¬ 


negan  insists  that  I  shall  say  something  about  the  brick¬ 
making  industry  in  the  Fox  River  valley.  Mr.  Finnegan  has 
made  brick  for  thirty-eight  years  in  the  Fox  River  valley  and 
ought  to  know  all  about  making  brick  up  there. 

There  is  quite  extensive  brick  manufacturing  -at  Oshkosh,  at 
Neenah  and  Menasha — enough  for  home  consumption.  At  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Mr.  Carter  has  a  nice  plant;  he  makes  brick,  some  for 
shipping,  and  at  Kaukauna  enough  brick  are  made  for  home 
consumption,  and  a  few  for  shipment.  When  you  get  farther 
down,  at  De  Pere  there  are  five  yards  and  one  or  two  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  and  two  quite  good  brick 
yards  at  Duck  Creek,  five  miles  north  of  Green  Bay,  and  one 
of  these  is  the  one  I  am  interested  in,  having  purchased  it  of 
Mr.  Finnegan.  I  had  no  intention  of  going  into  the  business, 
but  my  partner  was  persuaded,  and  I  had  some  friends  who 
had  a  little  money  that  they  were  willing  to  invest  in  the  brick 
business.  The  brick  business  is  fair  in  the  Fox  River  valley. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  place  north  of  Duck  Creek  where  brick 
are  being  made.  We  make  a  great  many  more  brick  there 
than  Green  Bay  and  De  Pere  can  dispose  of  for  a  great  many 
years  to  come.  We  make  about  three  millions  a  year,  and  I 
know  we  do  not  send  ten  thousand  a  year  into  Green  Bay  out 
of  that  amount.  A  good  many  are  sold  to  farmers,  who  some¬ 
times  drive  from  twenty  miles  to  get  brick  from  our  yard.  We 
make  a  good  common  brick — we  are  not  up  to  the  high  price 
brick.  We  do  not  make  any  press  brick — just  good,  common, 
sand  mold  brick. 

I  felt  myself  that  it  was  quite  desirous  that  our  brickmakers 
should  be  represented  here.  In  some  of  these  places  along 
the  Fox  River  valley  we  have  a  clay  that  will  make  paving 
brick.  That  is  a  matter  of  especial  interest  to  me,  although 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  clay  we  are  now  using  will  make  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  In  time,  with  the  assistance  of  the  geological  sur¬ 


vey  of  this  State,  we  may  find  a  mixture  that  can  be  used  in 
this  way.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Stephens:  The  next  on  the  programme,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Alexander,  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Mr.  Alexander  being  absent,  the  secretary  will  have 
the  paper  read  for  him. 

BRICK  AND  TIKE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  R-IYER 

VALLEY. 

By  S.  L.  Alexander,  Grand  Rapids. 

When  I  remember  that  the  calling  of  a  bri-ekmaker  does  not  have 
a  tendency  to  make  orators  or  literary  men,  I  must  confess  'I  hlave 
been  considerably  -embarrassed  in  preparation  -of  this  short  paper, 
and  'have  been  -putting  it  off  until  my  conscience  warns  me  that  I 
cannot  h-onorably  refuse  to  do  what  I  can  at  this  first  meeting  and 
Organizing  of  the  clayworkers  of  the  State,  and  for  me  to  fail  to 
respond  w'ould  n-oit  be  courteous  treatment  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley,  who  has  so  courteously  supplied  me  with  much  valuable  geo¬ 
logical  and  chemical  information  in  regard  to  the  c-Iay  deposits  of 
the  Wisconsin  valley.  And  right  here  let  me  say  to  this  Conven¬ 
tion,  as  we  are  now  organizing  into  a  State  As-soefatl-on  of  Clay- 
workers,  let  us  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  geological  department 
of  the  State.  We  may  n-o-t  be  able  to  get  a  very  complete  training 
in  this  science,  but  we  can  appreciate  much  of  it  that  will  be  valu¬ 
able  to  us  In  our  work. 

-But  I  am  digressing  from  the  subject  assigned  me,  So  I  take  a 
look  into-  the  “past”  of  the  Wisconsin  river  valley,  but  I  can  see 
n-olthing  but  logs  and  bbards,  slabs  and  sawdust;  and  even  in  the 
“present”  there  is  'only  a  sprinkling  of  brickdus-t,  buit  !t.he  logs  have 
about  aill  disappeared,  and  lumber  is  becoming  scarce  and  high- 
priced,  and  the  localities  that  once  knew  the  sturdy  o-a-k  and  tall 
piine-s  are  rapidly  being  filled  with  industrious  farmers,  who  are 
converting  the  wild,  -but  rich  land,  into  beautiful  farms,  and  as  the 
farmer  soon  becomes  rich  on  this  productive  soil,  he  comes  to  us 
and  says:  “I  want  to  build  a  new  house,  and  I  guess  brick  is  the 
cheapest.”  -And  so  brick  farmhouses  are  rapidly  taking  (the  place 
of  the  old  loriginal  Ib-g  cabin,  and  with  prophetic  vision  I  can  see 
into  the  future  and  see  that  the  brick  industry  -is  a  necessity,  and 
that  tills  industry  of  -the  valley  must  gr-o-w,  and  be  brought  up  to 
modern  methods  to  supply  this  grotvin-g  demand. 

And  then  when  the  high  lands  are  cleared  and  put  -into  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  the  low  land  and  marshes,  which  are  mostly 
the  richest  soil,  mus-t  be  drained,  and  then  comes-  ithe  tilemaker  to 
supply  -the  demand. 

The  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  in  His  great  wisdom,  has 
placed  all  al-ong  the  Wisconsin  river  many  and  excellent  beds  of 
various  kind's  of  clays,  beds  of  good  brick  c-lays,  -soft  shales  and 
terra  doitta,  fire  clay  and  ka'olin  in  abundance. 

-Some  of  these  clays  have  been  analyzed  through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Buckley,  and  the  tests  have  shown  that  some  will  make  good 
fire  brick,  while  others  will  produce  varied  and  -beautiful  colored  ter¬ 
ra  cotta,  whi-ch  is  being  used  so  extensively  in  deco-rating  public  and 
private  buildings  in  connection  with  the  fine  front  brick  now  in  use. 
I  can  also  see  in  the  near  future  the  extensive  manufacture  and  use 
of  floor  an'd  ro-ofing  tile. 

The  manufacture  of  roof  tile  has  not  kept  pace  in  advancement 
with  that  of  other  branches  of  clay  industries,  but  as  we  no*w  enter 
into  the  twentieth  century,  these  things  will  come  to  us  in  due 
course  of  time,  and  dwellings  will  be  made  -almost  entirely  of 
-burned  day,  to  be  the  -abode  of  man,  who,  we  -are  taught,  was 
o-rlginally  made  of  clay,  but  whose  burning  process  we  are  told 
will  come  later  on.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Stephens:  We  will  now  hear  a  paper  on 

BRICK:  AND  TIDE  INDUSTRIES  OF  PORT  WASHINGTON, 
MANITOWOC  AND  SHEBOYGAN  REGIONS. 

*  By  O.  Zi-mbal,  Sheboygan. 

The  past  of  bricktmaking.  With  these  words  in  my  mind  a  vis¬ 
ionary  picture  of  a  landscape,  seen  on  a  clear  summer  day,  seems 
to  come  to  my  tn-emory.  In  a  secluded  s-pot,  at  Ithe  foot  of  a  small 
hill,  could  be  seen  a  number  of  poles  planted  in  the  ground  in  a 
sPmewhat  irregular  -manner,  and  on  top  of  these,  boards  were 
placed  to  form  a  roof.  A  short  distance  from  this  was  a  horse, 
that  had  seen  better  days,  hitched  to  some  kind  of  a  contrivance 
that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  merry-go-ho-und.  Around  these 
simple  surroundings  were  a  few  men  walking  aimlessly  to  and  fro, 
a's  if  looking  for  some  lost  treasure.  This  was  the  picture  that 
moslt  brickyards  in  this  Vicinity,  and  n-o-  doubt  in  a  great  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  would  have  made  in  earlier  days. 

Now  let  us  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  men  who  kept 
these  small  Industries  in  motion.  We  find  some  that  have  grown 
old  in  the  business,  and  when  they  retired  -to  let  some  one  else 
-take  up  the  work  where  they  left  it,  had  enough  of  the  necessaries 
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of  life  stored  away  to  insure  them  a  comfortable  life  in  their  older 
days.  Oan  we  say  the  same  of  all  brickmakers  to-day?  Hardly; 
for  wuth  all  our  knowledge,  all  our  improved  machinery  and  devices 
for  manufacture,  failures  are  possible,  and  many  have  abandoned 
brickm'aking  poorer  but  wiser  men. 

‘What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again,”  is  an  old  saying  often 
quoted,  and,  4f  we  were  all  moving  along  in  the  same  primitive 
ways  of  our  forefathers,  could  without  a  doubt  be  applied  in  this 
instance.  But  as  improvements  in  all  lines  of  industries  came 
racing  through  the  country,  they  very  naturally  struck  some  of 
these  small  yards,  and  left  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  their 
owners  that  the  old  methods  were  too  slow,  consequently  we  have 
at  the  present  time  many  yards  a  few  steps  advanced  in  the  march 
of  improvements  and  a  few  that  might  be  termed  modern  brick 
manufactories. 

In  this  Vicinity  is  found  an  abundance  of  clay  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  good  building  brick.  The  clay,  which  is  of  a 
plasti’c  nature,  is  generally  found  in  banks  of  various  heights,  and 
if  properly  burned,  turns  out  a  white  or  cream  colored  brick.  Con¬ 
siderable  brick  are  still  made  by  hand,  others  are  made  on  various 
machines  of  the  soft  and  stiff-mud  pattern.  All  of  the  brick  made 
in  this  region  are  burned  in  outside  kilns.  We  use  the  same  kind 
of  a  kiln  as  we  did  in  the  early  days,  scoved  or  cased,  with  Are 
holes  set  in  the  bottom.  Most  of  the  brick  are  burned  with  wood, 
which  costs  from  three  to  four  dollar's  per  cord,  and  it  requires 
from  eight  to  twelve  days  to  fire  a  kiln. 

The  future  of  the  clay  industries  is  a  subject  which  interests  us 
most,  and  of  /which  we  know  the  least.  To  mention  the  uses  of  clay 
products  and  the  ways  and  means  of  manufacture  in  the  future 
one  wiill  h'ave  to  draw  altogether  fro'm  his  imagination..  To  prop¬ 
erly  judge  or  form  an  estimable  opinion  of  any  subject,  lone  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Booking  over 
the  record's  of  the  past  we  find  that  clay  products,  even  with  the 
limited  extent  of  perfection  that  they  have  attained  at  the  present 
time,  Wave  taken  the  place  of  almost  every  kind  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  which  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  past.  'Lumber 
is  one  of  the  materials  which  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for 
building  purposes  in  this  region,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  the 
great  pine  forests  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State  and  Michigan. 
These  forests  are  gradually  becoming  less,  and  when  once  wiped 
out  there  is  no  why  of  replacing  them.  This  will  cause  the  price 
Of  lumber  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  brick  can  easily  com¬ 
pete  with  it  as  a  building  material. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  prevailing  ideas  were  that  foundations 
of  buildings,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large,  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  stone,  but  at  the  present  time  stone  foundations  are  an 
exception.  Another  instance  where  brick  have  taken  the  place  of 
lumber  is  in  the  construction  of  sidewblks.  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  first  cost,  and  where  wood  will  last 
from  six  to  eight  years,  brick  Will  easily  last  three  or  four  times 
that  many  years. 

Looking  upon  the  rows  of  old  wooden  structures  that  abound  in 
our  'cities  and  that  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  more  modern  and 
substantial  edifices,  and  the  many  miles  of  streets,  which  will  some 
day  be  paved  with  brick,  the  future  certainly  seetas  to  be  a  bright 
■one. 

“Theory  tells  us  what  can  be  accomplished  when  practice  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  skilled  to  work  it  out,”  and  to  mention  the  many 
uses  to  which  burned  clays  may  be  put,  and  the  different  devices 
for  their  manufacture  in  the  future,  is  an  impossibility.  Doubtless 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  us  burned  clay  products  will  be  used  for 
many  purposes  which  we  now  dare  ont  even  dream  of.  In  con¬ 
clusion  let  me  state,  with  your  permission,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  broaden  our  sphere  of  action,  to  open  our  door  to  new  energy 
along  (these  lines,  and  to  establish  a  wider  exchange  of  thought 
among  the  clayworkers  of  Wisconsin.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Stephens:  The  next  number  is  a  paper  on 

THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  DRAIN  TILE. 

By  H.  A.  Nelson.  Bristol. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  I  present  these  few  remarks  to  so  intel¬ 
ligent  and  practical  an  audience,  and  T  feel  assured  that  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Programme  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  assigning  this 
subject  to  a  more  worthy  pen.  However,  as  he  would  not  take 
“no”  for  an  answer,  you  will  have  to  bear  the  consequences.  That 
agriculture  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Wisconsin  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all.  For.  as  the  agricultural  classes  prosper,  so  do  all 
other  classes  share  in  their  prosperity.  Especially  so  4m  our  line  of 
business,  the  manufacturing  of  drain  tile.  Then,  if  we  can  do  or 
say  anything  that  will  increase  that  prosperity  to  make  a  more 
perfect  agriculture,  our  endeavors  will  not  have  been  for  naught. 
Now,  if  there  is  any  one  factor  that  is  necessary,  'that  is  the  foun¬ 
dation,  so  to  speak,  of  successful  farming,  it  is  drainage.  If  you 
travel  through  the  State  you  find  a  vast  amount  of  land  that  lies 
idle  and  worthless  for  want  of  drainage.  You  will  even  find  that  in 
many  sections,  one-fourth,  one-half,  or  even  more  of  each  and 
every  farm  is  composed  of  marshes,  swales,  stagnant  pools,  or  low 


lands  too  wet  for  cultivation,  where  nothing  of  value  grows,  but  in¬ 
stead  is  filled  with  unsightly  weeds  or  worthless  vegetation  and  its 
stagnant  water  breeds  deadly  diseases.  This  part  of  the  farm,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  you  any  profits,  is  only  dead  property,  and  worse, 
for  it  costs  money  every  day  in  fences,  taxes,  repairs,  etc.,  with 
no  returns.  Or  in  other  words,  the  farmers  are  doing  business  with 
only  part  of  their  capital.  The  balance  is  lying  worse  than  idle. 

No  other  business  could  succeed  under  like  circumstances.  Now, 
if  this  cam  be  overcome,  if  we  can  suggest  a  means  of  bringing  this 
idle  capital  into  usefulness,  make  it  the  best  parts  of  the  farm, 
make  those  unsightly  marshes,  swales,  runs,  etc.,  beam  wiith 
golden  grain,  our  end  will  be  accomplished. 

And  it  can  be  done  by  systematic  tile  drainage. 

What  does  drainage  mean?  Simply  to  rid  the  land  of  surplus 
wlater  or  moisture  in  time  of  heavy  rains,  or  when  our  streams 
are  up,  and  have  heightened  their  water  level.  It  also  means  that 
in  time  of  drought  the  moisture  of  the  air  can  penetrate  the  soil, 
and  that  the  moisture  below  the  surface  can  be  used  by  capillary 
attraction  through  the  roots  of  the  plants  descending  into  the 
earth,  through  a  soil  made  loose  and  friable  by  a  good  mechanical 
condition,  superinduced  by  drainage. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  state  what  soils  need  under-drainage, 
but  in  -a  general  way  all  soils  that  retain  an  excess  of  water  to  the 
detriment  of  the  growing  crop,  such  as  swales  where  water  will 
gather  during  heavy  rains,  and  remain  long  enough  to  destroy 
crops;  level  lands  with  a  subsoil  impervious  to  water,  Where  the 
superfluous  moisture  must  escape  by  the  slow  process  of  evapora¬ 
tion;  rolling  lands  where  there  is  danger  of  rain  washing  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  your  farm,  it  may  be  into  your  neighbors’  field.  In  fact, 
any  and  all  lands  with  an  impervious  subsoil— it  may  be  clay,  loam, 
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or  even  sandy  soil— sometimes  have  a  subsoil  through  which  water 
cannot  penetrate.  Our  main  object  in  tile  drainage  then  is  to  get 
rid  of  superfluous  moisture  by  passing  through  the  soil  and  then 
escaping  in  the  tile,  instead  of  washing  over  the  surface,  or  escap¬ 
ing  by  the  slow  process  of  evaporation.  Also,  our  object  is  to  lower 
the  water  line..  In  such  lands  as  I  mentioned,  the  water  line  is 
veby  near  the  surface.  Now,  as  the  roots  of  plants  will  not  pene¬ 
trate  below  the  water  line,  consequently  the  plants  on  such  lands 
have  their  roots  confined  so  near  the  surface  and  have  so  limited  a 
feeding  ground,  that  the  plant  yellows  and  dwarfs,  or  when  water 
s|tands,  the  plant  is  totally  destroyed.  While,  after  it  is  drained, 
the  water  line  is  lowered  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  tile  drain.  The 
roots  of  the  plants  can  then  run  down  to  the  full  depth  of  the  drain, 
giving  it  a  great  deal  larger  feeding  ground,  which  causes  the  great 
contrast  between  plants  on  drained  and  undrained  soils.  Much  of 
the  land  needing  tile  drainage  is  low,  wet  spots,  or  runs,  where 
for  centuries  the  fertilities  of  the  high  lands  adjoining  have  been 
washing  down.  By  tile  draining  it  you  have  there  a  deposit  of  fer¬ 
tility  which  seems  inexhaustible;  will  raise  monstrous  crops  for 
years  without  seemingly  losing  any  of  Its  fertility. 

By  thoroughly  tile  draining  rolling  land,  you  can  prevent  it  from 
surface  washing,  by  which,  as  you  know,  many  a  field  is  ruined. 

Tile  drainage  prevents  the  surface  from  baking,  as  the  water 
passes  right  through  the  soil,  and  leaves  it  in  a  moist  porous  con¬ 
dition,  which  can  be  worked  a  few  hours  after  a  heavy  rain.  The 
drained  soil  being  more  porous,  the  air  passing  through  it  makes  it 
warmer,  so  it  promotes  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  plant.  It  is 
also  thereby  lesls  liable  to  damage  from  the  late  frosts  in  spring 
or  early  frosts  in  autumn,  thus  lengthening  the  season  fully  thirty 
days.  1  !  1 

Tile  drainage  is  a  great  benefit  in  time  of  droughts  for  several 
reasons.  Bedause  the  plants  on  drained  soil  are  pushed  more  rap¬ 
idly  forward  earlier  in  the  season,  so  being  farther  advanced  be- 
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fore  serious  droughts  usually  occur;  the  soii  being  warmer  and 
more  porous,  the  plant  has  larger,  stronger  and  more  deeply  pene¬ 
trating  roots  and  shady  tops,  which  can  defy  the  drought  and 
mature  the  crop.  Also,  from  moisture  condensing  from  the  air,  is 
tile  beneficial  during  a  drought.  The  alir,  passing  through  the  cool 
porous  subsoil  (caused  by  drainage)  is  condensed  and  assimilated 
by  the  roots  of  the  plant,  on  the  same  principle  that  you  see  mois¬ 
ture  gather  on  a  jug  of  cold  water,  on  a  warm  day.  This  may  all 
seem  very  nice,  you  may  think,  as  a  theory,  but  how  will  it  stand 
the  test  when  put  to  practice. 

Admitting  there  are  no  arguments  so  convincing  as  the  stubborn 
facts,  we  observe  toy  experience.  Something  we  have  seen  with  our 
own  eyes.  I  will  mention  a  few  from  my  own  observation.  Our 
farm  at  home  was  all  cut  up  into  small  irregular  shaped  fields, 
'by  ponds,  swales,  ell’c. ;  by  tile  draining  it  we  have  more  than 
double  its  capacity  of  raising  crops;  can  plow  from  one  corner  to 
another.  Tlhe  first  crop  on  land  that  before  drainage  was  prac¬ 
tically  worthless,  usually  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  droughts  we  have  had,  the  only  place  from  which 
we  received  a  crop  was  along  those  tile  drains,  and  there  was  a  full 
crop. 

All  our  customers  Will  testify  to  similar  facts,  many  of  them 
having  land  that  was  practically  worthless  before  tile  draining  it; 
the  first  crop  paying  all  the  expenses  of  digging  tlhe  ditch,  hauling 
the  tile,  and  paying  for  the  tile,  thus  realizing  100  per  cent,  on  the 
money  expended,  besides  leaving  that  land  the  best  and  prettiest 
on  the  farm. 

Thus  I  might  mention  hundreds  of  cases  where  land  that  before 
drainage  did  not  raise  half  a  crop,  after  drainage  raised  the  largest 
crop  of  any  land  of  the  farm,  realizing  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  drainage.  But  I  have  not  the  time  or  space  in  a  paper 
like  this,  so  will  pass  on  to  a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  construct  drain  tile. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  constructing  tile  drains  is  to  secure 
a  good  outlet  that  will  discharge  all  the  water  that  may  pass 
through  it.  If  possible,  have  the  water  drop  a  few  inches  from  the 
tile.  Your  outlet  secured,  dig  your  ditch  so  that  tlhe  bottom  will 
have  an  even  descent,  that  the  water  may  have  a  smooth  flow  from 
the  head  to  the  mouth  of  the  drain,  being  very  careful  'to  never 
get  below  the  grade  line,  for  if  you  do  your  tile  will  fill  w-ith  sedi¬ 
ment  till  it  reaches  the  grade  line,  consequently  lessening  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  tile,  or  obstruct  it  completely.  Have  the  joints  of 
your  tile  fit  as  closely  as  possible,  dig  your  ditch;  if  you  can  have 
a  fall  of  3 V2  or  4  feet  deep,  it  will  drain  a  wider  surface,  give  you  a 
deeper  soil  and  altogether  give  you  better  satisfaction.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  them  that  deep  put  them  closer  together.  Use  perfectly 
formed,  well  burned  tile,  having  a  clear  metallic  ring. 

When  necessary  you  can  lay  the  tile  on  a  dead  level  in  part  of  the 
ditch,  say  from  the  outlet,  but  always  have  a  little  fall  at  the 
upper  end  which  will  start  the  water  running,  and  force  it  through 
the  outlet.  Still,  I  prefer  to  have  a  fa'l  all  the  way. 

In  laying  ouit  drains  follow  the  natural  course  of  the  water  as 
much  as  possible  and  avoid  sharp  or  angular  turns.  The  size  of  the 
tile  may  be  pretty  accurately  determined  by  the  amount  of  surface 
to  toe  drained,  and  the  descent  of  the  drain.  The  common  rule  with 
us  is  that  with  an  average  fall  a  tile  will  drain  as  many  acres  as 
the  square  of  iits  diameter.  The  small  sized  will  scarcely  hold  out, 
as  there  is  more  friction  in  proportion  to  the  water  it  carries  in  a 
small  than  in  a  large  tile. 

And  this  always  bear  in  mind,  when  you  commence  a  piece  of 
work  to  have  the  tile  large  enough,  the  ditch  deep  enough,  and  so 
laid  out,  that  itt  will  carry  all  water  from  the  tile  drain  that  you 
may  wish  to  connect  with  it  in  the  future.  * 

We  have  now  tried  to  show  the  necessity  and  some  of  the  profits 
of  tile  drainage  in  Wisconsin.  Now,  the  next  question  is,  Where 
shall  we  get  the  drain  tile? 

According  to  the  national  reports  of  the  clay  industries  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  far  behind  most  other  States  in  their  manufacture  of  drain 
tile  and  also  in  its  use. 

Now,  this  ought  not  so  to  be.  We  are  not  far  behind  other  States 
in  most  industries,  and  in  some  we  take  the  lead,  but  in  clay  in¬ 
dustries  we  rank  way  down  ne'ar  the  20’ s.  Now,  what  can  we  do  to 
give  us  a  better  showing?  No  doubt  we  could  puit  more  push  and 
vim  to  our  business,  geit  the  farmers  more  interested;  treat  more 
on  tile  drainage  in  our  farmers’  institutes;  and  through  advertising 
and  otherwise,  show  the  practical  benefits  of  tile  drainage.  And 
we  are  taking  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction  by  organizing  “The 
Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association,”  where  we  can  tell  our  ex¬ 
periences,  suggest  new  ideas,  work  together  to  our  mutual  benefit, 
and  by  it  prom'ote  ouir  interests  and  place  Wisconsin  where  she 
rightly  belongs,  among  the  foremost  of  the  Clayworking  States. 
We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  her  waste  land  will  no’t  longer  be 
lying  idle;  when  a  great  deal  more  drain  tile  will  be  brought  into 
use;  when  her  swamps,  marshes,  and  low  lands  will  be  converted 
inlto  waving  fields  of  golden  grain.  However,  before  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  there  will  be  drain  tile  needed  and  lots  of  them. 

A  few  Swords  as  to  how  we  are  manufacturing  them  and  we  will 
leave  the  subject.  There  are  two  things  that  are  very  essential  to 


make  a  success  of  the  manufacturing  of  drain  tile.  They  are:  A 
good  clay  and  a  igood  market.  The  clay  should  be  as  free  from 
stone  as  'Possible,  especially  limestone,  for  if  they  are  too  plenty 
it  will  render  the  clay  worthless.  It  should  be  of  a  nature  that  will 
make  a  nice  formed  tile  from  the  machine;  dry  and  burn  with  but 
little  loss.  The  process  from  clay  bank  to  tile  yard  at  our  works  is 
as  follows: 

We  keep  our  clay  Ibank  on  lan  incline  no  steeper  than  we  can 
work  the  plows  and  wheel  scraper.  We  plow  from  top  to  bottom 
and  with  wheel  scraper  dump  into  day  pit,  being  careful  ito  have 
the  top  and  bottom  strata  of  clay  mixed.  We  then  run  the  clay 
through  a  disintegrator,  where  it  is  elevated  into  a  “two  smooth 
rolls”  crusher,  and  then  into  the  tile  machines.  'The  tile  are 
wheeled  from  machine  on  platform  barrows,  and  set  on  racks  and 
on  the  floor  in  the  dry  shed  to  dry.  After  they  are  dry  they  are 
placed  in  down-draft  kilns  to  burn.  We  water  smoke  with  soft 
'coal  about  thirty  hours,  then  fire  with  wood  and  coail  till  they  are 
almost  a  white  heat;  after  codling  three  days,  they  are  ready  for 
market. 

— Discussion  on  Subject  of  Drain  Tile. — 

Mr.  Dickinson;  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  In  Indiana  the  people 
have  been  using  drain  tile  for  many  years,  and  quite  success¬ 
fully,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  I  will  give  you 
one  illustration  that  came  to  my  attention.  My  stepfather 
had  a  large  farm,  something  over  two  hundred  acres,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  his  estate  was  found  almost  bankrupt,  a 
condition  brought  about  by  his  trying  to  produce  crops  on  land 
that  was  too  wet.  After  his  death,  though  I  was  then  but  a 
boy,  I  remember  his  sons  who  had  taken  up  the  work  of  man¬ 
aging  the  farm  decided  to  thoroughly  drain  about  twenty  acres 
of  wet  land.  They  invested  $50  in  drain  tile.  Before  draining 
this  land  Iiad  produced  barely  enough  to  pay  the  taxes.  After 
the  tile  were  put  in,  for  three  successive  years  the  land  pro¬ 
duced  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  showing  with  absolute 
certainty  that  tile  draining  benefited  the  land  and  netted  a 
very  handsome  investment.  As  I  have  been  going  up  and  down 
the  eastern  part  of  this  State  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  waste  land  which  might  be  improved  very  much 
by  tile  draining.  Farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  drain 
tile.  No  improvement  they  can  make  will  pay  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Drake:  A  year  ago  I  read  in  one  of  our  trade  papers 
an  account  of  the  experience  of  a  gentleman  in  southern  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  had  something  like  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  along 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  land  was  considered  worthless,  and 
he  had  bought  it  for  a  few  cents  on  an  acre.  He  set  about  to 
tile  drain  it  thoroughly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  con¬ 
verted  it  into  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  farms  in 
that  region.  This  is  a  valuable  object  lesson  and  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  the  proper  use  of  drain  tile.  Items  of  interest 
of  this  kind  taken  in  connection  with  such  papers  as  we  have 
just  heard  will,  if  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  farmers, 
quicken  the  process  of  improvement  in  our  'State. 

Mr.  Randall:  I  can  tell  you  of  a  similar  instance  which 
came  to  my  attention  in  Indiana.  The  farmers  of  the  Hoosier 
State  have  been  pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  tile  drainage  for  some  years  past.  A  few  years  ago 
some  capitalists  at  Indianapolis  came  into  possession  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  that  had  never  been  cultivated  because  it  was  so 
wet.  A  large  part  of  the  tract  was  virtually  swamp  land.  At 
one  point  there  was  a  small  lake,  and  here  wild  fowls  had  been 
wont  to  stop  on  their  flight  North  and  South  with  each  return¬ 
ing  season.  Some  one  stumbled  onto  the  idea  that  by  digging 
a  large  ditch  at  a  point  where  there  was  almost  a  natural  out¬ 
let  the  entire  tract  might  be  drained.  This  was  done  and  aft¬ 
erwards  the  tract  was  pretty  thoroughly  tile  drained.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  surprising.  The  crops  gathered  from  this  tract  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  have  been  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
purchasers  are  growing  rich  off  of  their  investment  in  land 
which  before  it  was  underdrained  was  the  feeding  and  resting 
place  of  wild  ducks  and  geese."  Now,  not  all  of  us  can  find 
tracts  of  land  like  that,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  farm  land 
thoroughout  Wisconsin  which  needs  underdrainage  and  will 
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be  benefited  immensely  by  it.  Get  this  idea  before  your  farm¬ 
ers,  and  in  a  little  time  the  aggregate  increase  in  farm  products 
throughout  the  State  will  simply  be  enormous. 

Mr.  Stoll:  Down  in  Illinois,  some  thirty  miles  east  of 
Bloomington,  where  I  formerly  lived,  there  is  a  tract  of  land 
of  something  like  four  thousand  acres,  where  people  used  to  go 
hunting.  It  was  too  wet  a  large  part  of  the  year  for  tilling, 
A  Mr.  Sullivan  went  “broke,”  as  the  saying  is,  trying  to  make 
a  living  on  that  farm.  A  seed  company  of  Chicago  bought  the 
tract,  and  induced  a  tile  maker  to  put  up  a  factory.  They  ad¬ 
vanced  him  $5,000  to  put  up  a  tile  factory,  agreeing  to  take  all 
the  tile  he  could  make  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  had  one  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  tile  man  got  rich,  too.  I  know 
of  many  instances,  both  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  where  land 
that  was  considered  of  very  little  value  has  been  made  very 
productive  by  tile  drainage. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Nelson  for 
his  valuable  paper. 

President  Stephens:  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  hear  a  paper 
which  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  us  on  the  subject 

MINING  AND  PREPARING  CDAYS. 

By  G.  C.  Stoll,  Wheaton,  illl. 

Tihe  matter  of  cheapness  In  mining-  or  getting  up  clays,  and  the 
preparation  for  its  various  uses,  are  the  most  essential  factors  in 
a  clayworking  plant.  The  cheap  harvesting  of  the  clay  depends 
upon  the  conditions  of,  and  formation  of  the  deposit  and  the  ap¬ 
pliances  'that  atre  or  could  'be  used. 

A  great  many  clayworkers  abject  to  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
dollars  for  some  modern  appliance,  and  prefer  the  use  of  twice  or 
three  times  as  many  men  in  ithe  clay  bank  as  would  be  required 
by  the  use  of  the  appliances. 

The  whiter  has  heard  of  a  'brick  man  who  said  he  would  rather 
have  men  in  his  clay  bank  than  machinery.  He  only  had  to  pay 
the  men  $1,125  per  day;  he  had  no  repairs  to  pay  for  on  the  men; 
the  repairs  grew;  the  men  lasted  a  number  of  years.  If  one  wore 
out,  he  could  get  another  at  the  same  price. 

But  in  this  day  of  strong  competition  it  behooves  the  clay- 
worker  to  economize  at  every  turn.  ‘We  will  speak  of  some  of  the 
methods  of  getting  up  or  mining  clays  that  are  in  use  in  factories 
that  have  come  under  the  writer’s  observations,  and  let  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  your  clay  ‘bed  and  the  capacity  of  your  plant  determine 
which  is  the  most  economical  for  you  to  use. 

First,  is  'the  cart  and  horse;  and  to  economize,  use  a  blind  horse. 
He  isn’t  so  apt  to  rebel  at  the  degradation  and  remains  oblivious  to 
the  sneers  and  sarcasm  of  'his  more  'fortunate  brothers,  and  you  do 
not  sustain  so  great  a  loss  if  'he  is  turned  a  somersault  or  two  in 
the  pit. 

In  a  few  plants  iwe  have  seen  wheel  scrapers  used  which  dump 
the  clay  into  earltis  through  a  hole  in  a  bridge,  the  carts  being 
driven  under  the  bridge  thus  loaded  and  then  taken  to  the  clay 
room  and  dumped,  but  in  most  cases  the  clay  is  spaded  into  the 
carts,  and  loften  pulled  quite  a  distance  over  a  very  poor  road. 
This  road  has  to  be  continually  worked,  which  adds  to  the  cost  of 
producing  the  ware,  and  the  clay  having  to  be  shoveled  into  a  con¬ 
veyor,  crusher,  pug-mill  or  machine,  also  adds  an  additional  ex¬ 
pense. 

Another  Imethod  is  the  use  of  dump  cars  run  on  an  iron  track, 
spading  the  'clay  inlto  the  cars.  The  cars  are  drawn  up  into  the 
building  (by  drum  and  cable,  where  they  are  dumped  and  the  clay 
shoveled  into  Ithe  machinery. 

Another  method  Is  the  use  of  an  overhead  cable,  on  which  run 
grooved  rollers,  the  clay  box  is  attached  to  another  cable,  running- 
over  a  shive  securely  fastened  to  the  first  mentioned  grooved  rollers. 

The  operator  can  stop  the  clay  box  at  any  point  he  desires  on  ithe 
main  cable  and  let  the  box  down  into  the  pit,  where  it  is  filled  by 
the  shovelers,  then  raised,  and  brought  forward  to  the  machinery 
and  dumped. 

Where  a  factory  uses  120  to  300  tons  of  clay  per  day,  we  Ithink 
the  use  of  a  steam  shovel  the  most  economical,  as  four  men  with 
one  horse — not  a  blind  one — will  get  up  all  the  clay  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  men  are  used  as  follows: 

One  man  to  operate  shovel;  one  man  to  fire  the  boiler;  one  man 
and  horse  to  switch  ithe  cars,  and  one  man  to  operate  the  hoist 
and  dumb  the  cars. 

The  majority  of  shale  clays  can  also  be  handled  by  this  method. 
We  would  recommend  the  use  of  a  storehouse,  in  which  to  dump 
the  surplus  clay.  We  have  found  the  storehouse  to  add  very  little 
to  the  'cost  of  'production,  and  there  is  always  Clay  on  hand  for  use 
in  inclement  weather. 


The  storehouse  should  be  built  about  30xG0  or  30x100  feet,  with  a 
conveyor  built  in  a  trench  below  Ithe  floor,  and  extending  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  storehouse.  The  trench  should  have 
side  boards  sloping  downwards  to  the  conveyor,  and  when  dump¬ 
ing  clay  into  the  storehouse  the  trench  should  be  covered  with  2- 
inch  plank,  thus  allowing  free  travel  of  conveyor  in  the  trench. 

When  clay  from  the  storehouse  is  required,  the  planks  covering 
the  trench  can  be  removed,  one  by  one,  and  the  clay  raked  into  the 
conveyor,  which  carries  it  to  the  machinery. 

For  moderate  size  factories  using  from  60  to  90  tons  of  clay  per 
day,  and  having  an  open  bank  where  clay  can  be  plowed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  system  is  both  rapid  and  economical: 

Form  the  iclay  pit  into  a  sloping  bank,  plow  up  and  down  the 
sides,  “not  crosswise;”  when  it  rains  the  water  can  run  down  the 
furrows.  Use  wheel  scrapers,  dumping  clay  into  a  dump  car 
through  an  opening  in  a  bridge;  pull  the  clay  into  the  storehouse 
as  near  the  roof  as  possible. 

The  above  described  storehouse  will  also  apply  to  (this  arrange¬ 
ment,  when  the  distance  is  not  too  great  between  the  clay  and  ma¬ 
chine.  One  team  and  man  will  plan  and  scrape  clay  enough  for 
16,000  briclk  iper  day,  and  dump  it  at  the  side  of  the  conveyor  or  ma¬ 
chine.  If  your  scraper  man  is  watchful  he  can  iget  a  good  mixture 
of  clay  stratum,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  dire  necessity. 

Usually,  clay  deposits  are  composed  of  sltrata  or  layers,  either 
one  of  which  taken  separately  will  not  produce  as  good  ware  as 
when  mixed  with  other  strata. 

The  proportions  of  each  must  be  determined  by  testing;  more 
pains  should  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  clay  'than  is  com¬ 
monly  taken,  as  there  are  ifaw  clays  where  a  double  or  triple 
amount  of  'pugging  or  mixing  will  not  benefit  it. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  lime  the  mass  should  be  ground  very 


fine  and  screened,  but  if  you  can  avoid  it,  do  not  use  clay  witn 
lime  in  it.  At  times  very  fair  common  ware  can  be  produced  with 
little  or  no  preparation,  but  much  'better  ware  can  be  produced 
when  the  preparation  is  given  much  attention. 

If  it  Is  necessary  in  making  pottery  to  use  a  .mixture  of  from  six 
to  twelve  kinds  of  clay,  each  ground  as  fine  as  flour  and  prepared 
in  a  clay  washing  plant  and  let  set,  before  using,  weexs  at  a  time, 
is  it  nojt  also  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  more  common 
wares  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  his  raw  ma¬ 
terial? 

We  may  say  that  for  making  good  brick  and  tile  all  clay  should 
be  first  crushed  or  pulverized,  so  that  when  water  'is  added  each 
particle  will  become  dissolved  and  unite  with  other  particles,  mak¬ 
ing  a  homogeneous  mass.  From  the  crusher  or  pulverizer  the  mass 
should  go  to  'a  pug  mill,  then  to  the  machine. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  to  pass  our  judgment  on  clays— 
what  kind  of  clay  it  was  and  what  to  do  with  it.  Our  first  reply 
was,  “We  don’t  know.”  Our  friend  says  you  are  in  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness;  you  ought  to  know.  We  would  say  that  we  could  look  into 
the  clay  as  far  as  any  one,  could  chew  a  little  and  lte.ll  whether 
there  was  any  grit  in  it,  make  a  guess  as  to  how  it  would  dry  and 
burn;  maybe  hit  it,  but  more  likely  miss  it  ninety-seven  yards; 
that  no  one  can  tell  what  is  would  do  unless  he  has  tried  it  with 
fire,  therefore,  we  would  argue  that  you  make  different  mixtures, 
keeping  a  record  of  each  test,  and  when  you  have  found  the  mix¬ 
ture  which  suits  your  requirements  keep  ridgidly  to  that  mixture, 
and  excommunicate  any  one  on  the  place  who  deviates  from  it. 
(Applause.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Finnegan:  Mr.  Stoll  says  that  if  we  are  able  we  ought 
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3~HE: 


to  have  all  these  improvements,  but  if  I  had  enough  money  to 
build  a  brickyard,  as  he  says,  I  would  not  make  brick.  In  my 
experience  I  have  always  had  to  have  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  machines.  What  we  want  is  something  that  can  save 
labor,  and  most  of  us  have  it  pretty  well,  but  it  has  been  a  pret¬ 
ty  expensive  experience  to  get  them.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Chase:  So  far  as  discussing  the  paper,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  left  open  by  Mr.  Stoll  to  discuss.  I  think 
the  subject  was  well  exhausted.  I  think  probably  that  Mr. 
Finnegan’s  experience  has  been  the  same  as  a  great  many  of 
us,  that  we  all  have  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  machinery, 
and  the  only  way  that  the  business  has  been  perfected  and 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  is  through  the  trials 
of  the  brick  manufacturer.  I  think  that  the  clay  industry  in 
this  State,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
growing  use  of  brick  and  clay  products  will  be  greater  in  years 
to  come  than  in  the  past.  I  think  that  all  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  can  take  courage,  although  they  have  had  trials  and 
tribulations. 

Mr.  Stoll:  In  my  remarks  in  the  paper  speaking  of  the  use 
of  the  steam  shovel,  I  recall  two  users  of  steam  shovels — one  in 
Joliet,  Ill.  He  commences  to  run  at  6  in  the  morning;  at 
noon  he  quits  using  the  steam  shovel.  With  that  shovel  and 
three  men  he  digs  clay  for  33,000  brick.  Then  in  William 
Bach's  yard,  on  the  north  side,  they  used  to  have  twenty-one 
men  and  six  horses  in  their  clay  pit,  now  they  are  getting  out 
80,000  brick  in  eight  hours,  and  only  use  four  men  and  a  horse. 
For  parties  using  from  100  to  300  tons  of  clay  per  day  the 
steam  shovel  is  the  most  economical. 

Mr.  Chase:  You  say  that  the  steam  shovel  operated  for  half 
a  day  could  handle  the  clay  cheaper  than  by  other  motive.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  can.  If  you  have  an  engineer  you  have 
a  high-priced  man;  you  have  your  machinery  to  keep  up.  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  practically.  The  engineer  must 
have  some  employment  the  balance  of  the  day;  you  cannot  get 
a  man  to  work  half  a  day,  unless  you  pay  in  accordance.  The 
least  output  of  a  yard  that  could  use  a  steam  shovel,  I  think, 
is  60,000  to  75,000  a  day.  In  such  a  yard  I  think  it  could  be 
used  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Drake:  The  steam  shovel  would  not  pay  in  any  yard 
with  an  output  of  less  than  66,000  to  90,000  brick  per  day. 

President  Stephens:  I  will  appoint  as  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions,  the  following  gentlemen:  Clifford  Chase,  Milwaukee; 
H.  L.  Cordes,  Watertown;  Wm.  Finnegan,  Green  Bay;  F.  L. 
Sanborn,  Portage;  A.  W.  Hilker,  Racine. 

Adjournment. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

President  Stephens  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  and  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  Engineering  School  of 
the  Wisconsin  University. 

Prof.  Johnson:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — Though  a 
comparative  stranger  here  in  Wisconsin,  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
with  you  at  this  time.  I  was  for  twenty  years  a  resident  of 
St.  Louis,  and  there  had  a  testing  laboratory,  in  which  I  tested 
samples  of  all  kinds  of  clay  and  a  great  many  brick.  I  think 
I  am  not  claiming  too  much  when  I  say  I  was  the  first  to  use 
what  is  now  known  as  the  standard  rattler  test  for  paving 
brick.  I  have  served  on  the  Committee  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  on  Standard  Tests,  so  when  I 
speak  here  of  the  properties  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  I  think 
it  will  be  well  to  state  that  the  information  is  authentic,  and 
not  mere  hearsay. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  read  the  very  able  paper,  entitled  “The 
Future  of  the  Brick  Industry,  which  is  given  on  our  first  read¬ 
ing  matter  page.  At  its  conclusion,  Prof.  Johnson  was  heartily 
applauded,  and  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  him. 


— The  Future  of  the  Brick  Industry. — Discussion. — 

President  Stephens:  There  is  with  us  a  gentleman  from 
the  city  which  Prof.  Johnson  formerly  claimed  as  his  home, 
who  has  for  several  years  dealt  extensively  in  pressed  brick, 
terra  cotta,  etc.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  Mr.  Grath,  of  St.  Louis, 
to  favor  us  with  his. views  on  the  “Future  of  the  Brick  In¬ 
dustry.” 

Mr.  Grath,  of  St.  Louis:  I  think  I  almost  exhausted  myself 
at  the  banquet  last  night,  but  I  will  say  a  few  words  this 
morning  in  regard  to  Wisconsin  clays.  There  is  no  reason 
that  I  can  see  why  the  clayworkers  of  Wisconsin  should  not 
make  everything  in  the  line  of  clay  wares.  Now,  in  Wisconsin, 
there  is  being  used,  I  understand,  considerable  paving  brick, 
which  is  purchased  in  other  States.  Why  not  make  them  here? 
You  have  the  clay  here.  You  have  clay  here  which  will  also 
make  first-class  terra  cotta.  Why  not  make  it  here  in  place  of 
importing  it  from  other  States?  You  have  clay  here  which 
will  make  fine  pressed  brick.  I  have  been  in  the  pressed  brick 
business  myself,  and  I  have  shipped  large  quantities  of  pressed 
brick  to  Milwaukee  and  to  Madison.  You  could  make  your 
own  pressed  brick.  You  can  make  everything  that  can  be 
made  out  of  clay.  You  also  have  clay  here  which  will  stand  a 
high  heat.  Why  not  make  your  fire  brick  in  place  of  import¬ 
ing  that  from  St.  Louis?  I  would  like  to  see  our  product  go 
out  from  St.  Louis,  but  I  am  in  Wisconsin  now,  and  I  speak 
for  Wisconsin.  I  heard  one  gentlemen  get  up  yesterday  and 
say  that  if  he  had  enough  money  to  buy  brick  machinery  he 
would  not  be  in  the  brick  business.  I  think  this  is  an  errone¬ 
ous  idea.  If  you  gentlemen  would  know  the  pleasure  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick  and  making  clay  wares,  try  improved  modern  meth¬ 
ods.  It  is  by  making  brick  by  old  methods  and  following  in 
the  old  rut  that  you  have  your  trials  and  tribulations.  You 
go  into  your  yard  and  see  large  quantities  of  bats,  and  soft 
brick;  under  modern  methods  you  see  a  large  percentage  of 
hard  and  well-burned  brick.  By  having  large  quantities  of 
good  machines,  you  not  only  make  money,  increase  your  profit 
and  loss  account  on  the  right  side,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
increase  the  demand.  It  depends  upon  your  efforts  what  the 
demand  will  be.  Increase  your  output  and  also  improve  the 
quality  of  your  ware,  and  you  will  increase  the  demand.  And 
I  see  no  reason  why  Wisconsin  should  not  follow  the  footsteps 
of  other  States,  like  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  so 
forth,  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  wares.  They  can  do  it. 
They  have  the  material,  and  they  certainly  have  the  ability. 
By  looking  at  the  gentlemen  here  at  the  convention  it  proves 
that  statement,  and  all  that  they  need  is  someone  to  show 
them  how  to  do,  and  they  can  find  out  in  no  better  way  than 
by  attending  a  convention  like  this.  Find  out  what  the 
brethren  are  doing,  how  they  are  doing  it,  and  in  that  way  go 
home  and  think  over  the  matter.  Well,  if  this  can  be  done, 
why  can’t  I  do  it?  When  they  attend  the  next  convention  they 
will  say  what  they  have  done.  By  attending  the  conventions, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  brethren,  you  will  find  that 
you  can  do  something  else  besides  make  common  brick. 

Mr.  Randall:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  side 
of  Prof.  Johnson’s  paper.  In  certain  ways  it  is  a  classic.  If 
brickmakers  generally  will  use  that  and  similar  papers  from 
authorities  like  Prof.  Johnson,  it  will  advance  their  interest. 
Ofttimes  clayworkers  do  not  appreciate  their  own  importance 
—the  importance  of  their  own  wares  and  the  utility  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  products.  You  are  dealing  in  the  dirt,  and 
you  do  not  have  as  high  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  your 
product  as  you  ought  to  have.  This  paper  touches  on  that.  It 
comes  from  a  source  that  is  authentic;  that  commands  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  engineers  of  this  country;  that  the  clay  materials 
are  adequate  if  you  will  create  a  demand  for  them,  and  if  you 
will  put  these  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  architects,  who  are 
sometimes  thoughtless,  too,  as  to  the  value  of  the  materials. 
Put  these  things  before  them.  I  think,  indeed,  that  Professor 
Johnson  is  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  this  body,  and  I  believe 
you  will  help  your  business  by  circulating  this  paper  among 
the  architects  of  your  various  communities. 

Secretary  Buckley:  The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  by  our 
honored  president  on 

HOW  'TO  MAINTAIN  EFFICIENT  LABOR. 

By  David  Stephens. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

When  asked  to  address  you  on  this  topic  I  was  struck  with  the 
idea  that,  in  my  iown  case  at  least,  it  might  have  been  more  fitting 
had  I  first  learned  hoiw  to  sucure  efficient  labor  in  sufficient  quan- 
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tities.  This  has  been  a  proposition  I  have  found  hard  to  solve  dur¬ 
ing  Ithe  past  two  years,  and  one  which  may  be  attributable  to  sev¬ 
eral  reasons. 

Foremost  amongst  these  I  would  place  the  marked  and  greatly 
increased  prosperity  of  our  country,  which  creates,  in  working 
men— especially  the  class  with  which  we  have  to  deal— a  feeling  of 
saucy  independence.  By  “saucy”  independence  I  mean  a  feeling 
which  is  intolerant  of  the  slightest  reproof,  however  justly  merited, 
and  which  is  created  by  Itheir  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  supply  that  they  have  only 
to  turn  around  to  find  another  job  awaiting  them. 

In  order  to  have  an  efficient  brickyard  hand,  he  must,  first,  be 
made,  and  in  order  to  do  this  you  must  follow  the  same  plan  as  for 
making  something  out  of  a  Scotchman — “catch  him  while  young.” 

The  men  in  my  employ  filling  the  most  responsible  places  are 
those  who  reached  them  by  a  gradual  evolution  from  those  of  sand 
boys.  They  'have  thus  served  an  apprenticeship,  as  it  were,  to  the 
business — the  only  system  by  which  a  man  can  become  competent 
in  any  class  of  work.  Some  of  them  have  been  with  me  for  periods 
ranging  Ifrom  twelve  to  (twenty  years,  and  most  of  them  are  now 
married  men.  In  this  fact  I  think  lies  one  of  the  principal  elements 
in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  labor  when  it  has  once  been  secured. 
A  man  with  a  family  having  once  secured  a  position  where  the 
work  is  not  overburdensome,  and  t'he  pay  fairly  remunerative,  will 
not  as  lightly  abandon  it  as  a  young  man  with  no  one  to  care  for 
but  himself. 

G-ood  wages  also  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  retention 
of  good  workmen,  and  might  voluntarily  be  raised  by  the  em¬ 
ployer,  to  his  own  advantage,  at  times  when  Ithere  is  an  urgent  de¬ 
mand  for  his  product.  A  good  workman  deserves,  and  should  re¬ 
ceive,  good  pay,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  a  “cheap”  man  is 
dear  at  any  price.  And  having  once  secured  the  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  man  an  employer  is  short-sighted,  indeed,  who  will  let  a 
matter  of  a  few  cents  more  per  day  come  bettween  them. 

Fair,  courteous  treatment  as  between  man  and  man  should  also 
obtain  on  a  brickyard,  as  elsewhere.  iBut  the  system  alike  of 
benefiting  the  manufacturer  and  of  maintaining  efficient  labor, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  far  and  away  Ithe  best  one,  is  that  formu¬ 
lated  by  E.  J.  iSmith,  of  Birmingham,  Eng. 

It  is,  in  brief,  to  bring  together  all  the  manufacturers  in  some 
line  of  production  and  bind  them  not  to  sell  below  a  certain  price; 
then  bring  together  all  their  workmen  and  bind  Ithem  not  to  work 
for  manufacturers  who  sell  below  the  established  minimum  price. 
You  hold  the  manufacturers  by  making  their  price  high  enough 
to  give  them  a  good  profit;  you  hold  the  workmen  by  giving  them 
a  percentage  of  that  increased  profit;  you  keep  ithe  whole  com¬ 
bination  in  line  by  a  vigilant  committee  that  pounces  down  on 
anyone  who  cuts  the  rates.  Any  manufacturer  outside  of  the  com¬ 
bine  must  perforce  pay  the  combination’s  raites  to  his  workmen— 
and  yet  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  combine  wages  unless  he  charges 
combine  prices  for  his  product.  So  ruinous  competition  is 
squelched. 

'The  plan  differs  from  the  old  Simon-pure  trust  in  important  de¬ 
tails,  the  chief  of  these  being  that  prices  cannolt  be  raised  without 
the  consent  of  the  workmen.  But  the  workman  is  not  going  to 
consent  to  an  increase  in  prices  which,  although,  for  example,  it 
gives  him  a  5  per  cent,  increase  in  his  day’s  wages,  reduces  the 
demand  for  the  manufadtured  product  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
works  slow  down  and  he  loses  10  per  'cent,  of  his  time. 

So  there  is  a  case  on  record  where  the  workmen  actually  threat¬ 
ened  to  strike  because  their  wages  were  to  be  increased  by  a  rise 
in  price! 

The  system  has  been  quite  largely  adopted  In  England,  and 
gives  the  best  of  satisfaction  where  used.  Alithough  laughed  at  at 
first,  the  first  twelve  manufacturers  who  tried  it,  on  showing  their 
books  to  others  at  the  close  of  a  year’s  trial,  were  the  means  of 
nearly  all  the  cithers  in  their  particular  line  of  business  joining  the 
combination,  while  their  workmen  received  30  per  cent,  more 
wages  than  were  formerly  paid  them.  Representatives  from  the 
United  'States,  Germany  and  Denmark  have  been  sent  to  investi¬ 
gate  its  workings,  and  have  reported  to  their  several  countries 
their  satisfaction  with  its  merits.  At  different  places  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  I  am  informed  the  plan  is  also  being 
successfully  operated. 

While  at  first  it  was  startted  in  the  metal  trades,  it  has  spread  to 
many  others,  and  I  cannot  isee  why— iif  we  brick  manufacturers 
are  to  maintain  efficient  labor— it  cannot  be  made  practicable  in 
our  case. 

And  yet  skilled  labor  and  a  first-class  finished  product  mean  lit¬ 
tle  withoult  a  market  for  the  latter.  While  competition  may  be  the 
life  of  trade,  it  means  a  healthy  competition,  and  not  one  which 
in  order  to  get  a  contract  at  all  runs  the  price  away  down  below 
the  legitimate. 

'By  organizing  a  State  system  of  mutual  protection  along  the 
lines  indicated,  or  at  least  one  designed  to  prevent  an  influx  of 
cheap,  low-grade  brick  from  adjoining  States,  we  can,  by  keeping 
prices  up  to  the  normal  standard,  pay  our  men  good  wages,  and  so 


maintain  that  efficient  labor  so  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
firslt-class  merchantable  product.  (Applause.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Before  reading  his  paper,  Mr.  Stephens  called  Mr.  T.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall  to  the  chair. 

Chairman  Randall:  The  able  paper  of  President  Stephens 
is  now  before  you  for  discussion.  The  subject  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  every  member  present.  I  understand  that  Major 
Hinckley  has  been  a  large  employer  of  men  for  many  years. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  have  him  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations. 

Major  Hinckley:  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  in  a  moderate 
way  the  employer  of  labor,  but  in  the  line  of  business  where 
an  outline  suggested  by  our  president  would  be  practically  an 
impossibility.  So  it  would  seem  to  me  among  contractors. 
Anybody  can  start  in  the  contractor’s  business,  whether  he 
has  any  money  or  not;  a  great  many  do,  and  the  trade  unions 
fix  the  price  of  labor.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  scheme 
which  Mr.  Stephens  outlined  would  be  practical  for  a  State  as¬ 
sociation  of  brickmakers  with  the  view  to  regulating  the 
prices.  You  can  see  by  the  remarks  that  our  honorable  Gov¬ 
ernor  made  yesterday  morning  that  any  attempt  of  this  kind 
would  raise  the  cry  of  trust.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add 
anything  more  to  the  words  said  by  Mr.  Stephens  on  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Chase:  I  think,  while  the  suggestions  are  very  valua- 
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ble,  of  course  to  individuals,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
touch  upon  them  too  much  in  this  meeting.  I  think  that  the 
suggestions  are  worth  our  consideration  as  individuals,  but  I 
do  not  know  just  how  far  we  can  go  without  stepping  on  our 
Governor’s  toes. 

Mr.  Jeannot:  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  la¬ 
bor  and  I  do  not  think  that  'the  time  has  come  yet  to  go  into 
such  a  plan  as  Mr.  Stephens  suggests.  I  think  that  manufac¬ 
turers  of  brick  have  the  same  right  to  protect  themselves  as 
the  men  have  who  work  on  the  brick  yards,  without  being 
called  a  trust.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do 
something  along  the  line  that  Mr.  Stephens  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Joannis:  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  I  have  been  in 
attendance  at  all  the  conventions  in  operative  potteries  and 
manufactures  established  at  the  time  this  movement  was  in¬ 
augurated;  and  I  was  a  large  buyer  of  pottery  at  one  time  in 
a  wholesale  way;  there  were  forty  manufacturers  in  the  first 
combine,  and  I  think  about  thirty  smaller  ones  who  refused  to 
get  into  line.  Exactly  what  Mr.  Stephens  outlined  took  place. 
The  workmen  from  every  pottery  that  had  entered  into  line 
were  called  out  by  their  neighboring  workmen  and  after  an 
ineffectual  struggle,  each  of  these  factories  had  to  get  into 
line,  raise  their  prices  and  establish  fixed  size  for  their  hol¬ 
low  ware,  and  beyond  a  few  cases  to  have  a  fixed  price,  and  the 
workmen  a  fixed  scale  of  wages.  It  has  worked  thoroughly 
and  given  entire  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  am  near 
the  field  of  action.  Perhaps  we  are  treading  on  somebody’s 
toes,  but  there  will  come  a  time  when  we  will  advance  to  that 
stage,  and  in  that  case  Mr.  Stephens’  suggestions  will  be  ready 
to  stew  in  our  minds  until  we  are  ready  for  action. 
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Secretary  Buckley:  The  next  in  order  on  the  programme  is 
a  paper — 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  DRY¬ 
ING  BRICK. 

By  F.  E.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  two  essentials  in  drying  brick  are  heat  and  air  movement. 
The  various  methods  of  brick  drying  are  simply  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  producing  and  applying  these  two  essentials. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  there  are  four  principal  systems  of  brick 
drying.  These  are  variously  modified  and  combined,  producing  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  so-called  brick  dryers. 

The  first  method  is  that  in  which  the  sun  is  the  source  of  heat, 
and  Ithe  wind  the  second  essential.  In  this  system  the  brick,  after 
having  been  molded,  are  dumped  upon  a  carefully  prepared  yard  or 
floor.  Sun  and  wind  do  the  rest.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
advantages  of  this  system:  The  easiness  and  comparative  cheap¬ 
ness  of  construction,  the  fact  that  no  skilled  laborers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  the  output,  the  durability  of  such  an  oult/flt  and 
the  small  amount  of  repairs  necessary  to  keep  it  in  prop  or  condi¬ 
tion.  Also,  there  is  very  little  loss  from  the  cracking  of  green 
wares. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  appear  in  the  facit  that  it  is 
worthless  in  toad  weather.  Many  brick  are  lost  in  storms.  Fre¬ 
quently,  'in  a  single  storm,  the  profits  of  many  days’  work  are  dis¬ 
sipated.  Owing  to  much  handling  while  in  a  semi-dry  state,  there 
results  many  imperfect  brick.  The  large  space  required  is  often¬ 
times  a  serious  obstacle.  The  man  depending  upon  open  air 
drying  is  never  certain  that  he  can  furnish  a  given  number  of  brick 
in  a  given  time.  The  sun  does  not  favor  his  industry  either  in  the 
darkness  or  on  cloudy  days.  The  air-movement  necessary  fails  him 
utterly  on  calm  days.  In  excessively  humid  weather  both  alike 
leave  his  wares  to  soak  and  sweat.  Besides  Ithis,  the  loss  from 
storm  and  too  much  handling— in  destroyed,  marred  and  defaced 
brick — is  very  great.  In  our  climate,  brick  works  depending  upon 
this  method  can  be  operated  only  a  few  months  in  the  year.  These 
difficulties  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  under  this  system  of  drying, 
they  cannolt  be  overcome. 

This  is  by  far  the  simplest  method,  and  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  economical.  For  the  man  of 
small  means,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  where  the  warm 
season  is  comparatively  long,  and  where,  also,  the  demand  for  his 
product  does  not  much  exceed  what  he  can  produce  in  (this  way, 
this  is  the  best  method.  Any  other  system  would  bring  him  trou¬ 
ble,  anxiety,  disaster,  ruin;  while,  for  others,  to  adopt  this  system 
would  bring  upon  them  like  dire  results. 

The  second  system  of  brick  drying  comprises  all  those  various 
combinations  wherein  the  first  essential— heat— is  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas,  applied  directly  to  the  wares, 
either  through  tunnels  or  under  floors.  In  this  system  the  second 
essential,  air-movement,  is  produced  by  the  natural  wind,  or  chim¬ 
neys  or  stacks.  This  system  is  probably  not  used  to  any  considera¬ 
ble  extent  at  -the  present  time,  except  in  those  well-favored  locali¬ 
ties  where  natural  gas  is  the  fuel.  This  is,  perhaps,  under  such 
circumstances,  ‘the  ideal  method.  As,  however,  there  are  no  such 
blessings  granted  to  Badgers,  they  will  be  compelled  to  turn  down 
the  system  as,  to  them,  impracticable. 

The  third  general  system  opens  up  for  our  consideration  a  vast 
field.  In  this,  the  heat  of  live  or  exhaust  steam  is  utilized,  and  the 
air-movement  is  induced  by  means  of  fans  or  blowers,  chimneys 
or  stacks.  Many  are  the  appliances  for  the  proper  heat  distribu¬ 
tion.  There  are  coils  outside  and  coils  inside,  coils  to  the  right 
and  coils  to  the  left,  coils  everywhere.  There  are  unions,  checks, 
draughts  and  relturns.  There  are  headers  without  number.  There 
are  larger  boilers  to  set  and  more  powerful  engines  demanded  and 
put  in.  There  are  tunnels,  rooms,  motors,  fans,  tracks,  racks  and 
pallets.  There  are  drips,  cracks,  cisterns,  heaters,  ditches  and 
traps.  The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  the  great  cost  of  con- 
strudtion,  the  necessity  for  expert  and  competent  men  to  operate 
the  plant,  and  the  major  and  minor  unforeseen  difficulties  neces¬ 
sarily  attending  the  operation  of  any  complicated  industrial  sys¬ 
tem.  This  is  especially  noted  in  the  manipulation  of  a  compound  so 
refractory  and  variously  constituted  as  common  clay.  However, 
notwithstanding  all,  out  of  this  confusion  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  come  forth  such  a  dryer  as  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
industry.  There  are  many  perplexing  problems  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  distributing  and  applying  the  heat,  and  also  of  induc¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  air-movement  in  the  most  efficient  man¬ 
ner.  There  are  someltimes  vexatious  delays  in  drying,  tormenting 
and  tormented  experiences  with  cracking  of  wares,  and  other  griefs 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  attempted  solution  of  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  has  given  birth  to  a  host  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  brick 
dryers.  Many  master  minds  have  worked  on  these  problems.  Some 
think  that  they  have  already  wrought  out  the  solution.  Perhaps 
they  have.  Others  are  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  happy 
consummation,  only  they  are  looking  for  the  adventurous  man  of 


means  who  will  stand  the  brunt  of  the  expense  of  the  final  experi¬ 
ment.  With  this  system,  the  production  of  brick  in  an  almost  ideal 
condition  goes  on  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  through  storm  and  sunshine,  in  wind  or  calm. 
The  brickmaker  can  count  upon  the  output  of  his  yard  with  almost 
mathematical  exactness.  It  is  possible  for  him  to  figure  out  the 
cost  of  his  brick  per  thousand  almost  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent.  -  If 
he  is  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  and  incessantly  studies  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  possibilities,  he  may,  by  judicious  improvements,  reduce 
the  cost  of  his  wares  to  a  minimum.  lit  is  possible  so  to  manage 
his  plant  that  the  fuel  producing  power  for  the  operation  of  his 
machinery  will  also,  to  a  large  extent,  dry  his  green  stock.  This 
is  a  method  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  large  manufacturer, 
whose  demands  are  always  great  and  whose  prices  are  always 
good.  Other  men  ought  to  pause  on  the  brink  before  taking  the 
awful  plunge,  else  they  will  need  the  help  of  all  their  friends  in 
the  dav  of  adversity. 

The  fourth  method  is  that  in  which  the  first  essential  element— 
healt— is  obtained  from  the  cooling  of  ibrick  already  burned.  This 
method  is,  perhaps,  the  least  understood  of  all.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  it  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
conveniently  located  and  properly  constructed  down-draft  kilns. 
It  is  also  attempted  in  the  case  of  some  up-draft  kilns.  The  sec¬ 
ond  essential— air-movement— is  induced  either  by  position  or  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  blowers  or  fans,  or  it  may  be  by  stacks.  In  some  cases 
the  heated  air  is  drawn  off  from  the  cooling  kilns  and  forced 
through  tunnels  by  a  properly  constructed  apparatus,  in  other 
cases  Ithe  drying  rooms  or  tunnels  are  so  situated  that  the  heated 
air  naturally  passes  through  the  drying  brick,  thus  carrying  off  the 
moisture.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  utilization  of 
much  heat  that  otherwise  would  be  uselessly  dissipated.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  probable  fact  that  ex¬ 
periments  along  this  line  have  not  advanced  to  such  a  stage  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  anyone  has  mastered  -the  details  or  worked  out 
a  system  that  is  uniformly  successful.  This,  like  the  last  melthod, 
should  be  left,  for  the  present,  to  those  persons  who  can  afford  to 
take  a  hand  in  a  game  of  chance. 

In  what  has  been  said  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  either  favor 
or  discourage  an  investment  in  any  particular  system  or  make  of 
dryer,  but  only  to  set  forth  the  general  facts  underlying  the  various 
systems.  As  has  been  intimated,  a  system  that  would  be  best  in 
certain  conditions  would  be,  in  other  circumstances,  utterly  disas¬ 
trous.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  good  points  in  all  the  plants, 
and  also  that  there  are  in  each  evils  to  be  avoided. 

The  ideal  plant  would  probably  be  one  in  which  were  utilized  Ithe 
favorable  features  of  each,  and  from  which  the  objectionable  ones 
have  been  eliminated.  The  heat  from  sun,  exhaust  steam  and  cool¬ 
ing  kilns  costs  nothing.  Only  properly  constructed  apparatus  for 
their  using  is  needed.  For  the  sun  heat,  floors,  racks  and  pallets 
are  necessary.  For  the  second  and  third  there  must  be  floors,  tun¬ 
nels,  tracks,  cars,  pallets,  pipes,  chimneys,  stacks  and  blowers.  In 
this  climate  it  seems  that  the  successful  brickmaker  must  neces¬ 
sarily  depend  upon  steam  and  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Stephens:  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  have 
anything  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  drying  brick,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  them.  To  start  the  discussion,  will  ask 
Mr.  Charles  Burnham,  of  Milwaukee,  to  give  us  his  views. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Chas.  Burnham:  I  am  a  very  poor  hand  to  make  a 
speech.  I  have  been  running  what  we  call  a  Standard  dryer 
for  the  past  six  seasons.  We  started  in  with  a  four-compart¬ 
ment  force  draft  patent  dryer  and  ran  it  very  successfully 
with  exhaust  steam,  but  we  increased  the  motion  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery  and  increased  the  daily  production,  and  had  to  have 
more  drying  capacity,  so  we  had  to  increase  the  dryer.  We 
put  two  more  chambers  in,  and  if  we  do  not  have  enough  ex¬ 
haust  steam  to  run  the  extra  chambers  we  use  what  we  call 
the  natural  draft  Standard  dryer,  and  it  works  very  nicely.  In 
tact,  I  like  the  work  of  the  natural  draft  dryer  better  than  the 
force  draft  dryer,  but  we  have  good  results  in  both  ways.  I 
have  not  had  experience  with  other  dryers.  If  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  room  have  had  experience  with  direct  heat 
dryers  I  will  give  way  to  them. 

Mr.  Chase:  The  direct  heat  dryer  is,  if  possible,  a  little 
cheaper  in  operation  than  the  steam  dryer,  I  think,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  but,  of  course,  that  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  and  texture  of  the  clay.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
can  start  out  and  lay  down  a  rule  for  drying  clay  wares.  The 
cheapest  dryer  is  the  one  that  does  the  work  the  best,  and  the 
gentleman  that  read  the  paper  has  actually  described  heat 
dryers  in  use,  and  I  think  where  any  one  is  contemplating  put¬ 
ting  in  a  dryer  they  should  be  very  careful  to  get  reliable 
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tests  of  their  clay,  because  everything  depends  upon  what  the 
clay  will  stand.  Direct  heat  dryers  would  hardly  be  fitted  for 
soft  molded  brick,  as  the  heat  would  come  directly  in  contact 
with  the  wooden  pallets.  The  steam  dryer  would,  of  course,  be 
adapted  for  that  form  of  manufacture.  All  those  that  have 
put  in  dryers  have  found  probably  some  defects  and  have  had 
to  make  some  alterations  before  they  get  perfect  satisfaction. 
As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  very  important  thing  for  any  one  when 
taking  up  the  artificial  dryers  to  determine  what  bis  clay  will 
stand  and  what  is  suitable  to  handle  his  clay.  Otherwise,  of 
course,  it  would  be  a  very  costly  experience. 

President  Stephens:  We  will  next  hear  from  our  venera¬ 
ble  friend,  Mr.  Finnegan,  of  Green  Bay,  on 

— Comparative  Value  of  Different  Methods  of  Burning  Brick. — 

Mr.  Finnegan:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  I  object  to  being  called  venerable,  and  I  object  to  be¬ 
ing  considered  old.  I  cannot  speak  on  experience  in  burning 
brick  by  different  methods,  because  I  am  familiar  with  only 
one  method,  and  that  is  the  old-fashioned  up-draft  kiln,  and  I 
think  that  most  of  the  brick  men  in  Wisconsin  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  that  system.  I  hope,  though,  that  my  re¬ 
marks  will  create  some  discussion  in  regard  to  high-class 
burners. 

I  do  not  think  I  will  need  to  tell  you  how  I  set  my  brick, 
and  how  to  start  the  fire,  and  how  we  wait  until  the  heat  is  on 
top.  I  know  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  that.  I  know  all 
the  men  have  come  up  here  from  outside  to  make  us  rich 
with  their  new  kilns  and  labor-saving  devices.  Of  course,  you 
must  excuse  me,  for  I  am  from  a  nation  that  whenever  they 
open  their  mouth  they  put  their  foot  in  it. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  so  long,  and  am  in  the  rut  so 
deep  that  I  will  never  get  out  of  it.  I  expect  to  make  brick 
as  long  as  I  live  on  this  earth,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  last  any 
longer. 

We  set  eight  brick  on  three  lengths  of  dry  press.  I  know 
that  some  brickmakers  set  five  on  two.  Weil,  we  changed  it 
every  day,  but  we  now  cross  every  two  tiers  to  let  the  fire  out 
into  the  arches,  and  get  up  into  the  kiln  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  idea.  I  take  great  pains  in  water  smok¬ 
ing  the  kilns  in  starting  to  make  dry  press  brick,  and  we  take 
two  weeks.  We  do  not  make  calculations  as  to  what  it  is 
costing  us,  so  long  as  we  get  good  brick.  I  was  talking  to  a 
gentleman  here  yesterday,  who  is  hard  of  hearing,  and  he  got 
right  up  close  to  me  when  I  was  telling  him  the  amount  of 
hard  brick  and  selected  brick  that  we  got  out  of  a  kiln,  and  he 
finally  said,  “Well,  if  you  are  telling  the  truth,  you  are  doing 
pretty  well.”  You  know  that  we  live  up  among  the  stumps 
and  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  what  you  people 
do  in  the  big  cities  and  way  down  in  Hoosierdom  and  Ohio 
and  all  those  places,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  this  matter  dis¬ 
cussed,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  send  me  back  home  without 
having  learned  something.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  say  any¬ 
thing  more  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Meadows:  Gentlemen,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am 
new  in  the  business,  though  I  am  an  old  man.  I  was  rather 
roped  into  the  business;  it  was  not  because  I  loved  the  brick 
and  tile  business  that  I  went  into  it.  I  put  a  little  money 
with  some  others  and  from  that  beginning  I  realized  what 
they  expected  to  do.  They  expected  to  realize  in  one  year 
money  coming  in  by  scoop  shovels — and  it  did  not  come  their 
way  that  time.  They  were  very  anxious  to  sell  out,  not  but 
what  they  were  men  of  means,  and  I  was  elected  some  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago  as  their  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  the  more  I  worked  at  the  business  the  better  I  liked 
it,  notwithstanding  that  we  had  spent  at  that  time  $15,000,  and 
in  two  years  were  $5,000  in  the  hole.  Our  profits  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  I  have  been  in  many  businesses  in 
my  life,  and  never  backed  down  to  adversity.  I  take  off  my 
coat  and  get  to  work  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three 
years  our  company  has  realized  a  dividend  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  We  have  three  down-draft  kilns  for  tile.  First  we 
have  a  building  forty  feet  wide,  one  hundred  feet  long,  and 
three  stories  high.  We  then  have  a  leanto  at  one  end  large 
enough  for  a  50-horse  power  boiler  and  a  35-horse  power  en¬ 
gine.  Then  we  have  another  leanto  that  forms  our  clay  bin. 
That,  with  the  exception  of  the  machinery,  is  exclusively  for 
tile,  which  is  our  specialty.  We  make  from  a  million  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  brick  during  a  season.  Our  brick  is 
light  colored  and  very  similar  to  the  Milwaukee  brick.  We 
have  three  kilns,  square,  for  burning  brick.  If  I  may  explain 
it  to  these  gentlemen  who  have  had  more  experience  than  I 


have  had,  we  put  our  brick  three  on  three — we  used  to — and 
we  found  they  were' not  only  stained,  but  the  faces  were  water 
smoked.  Perhaps  the  brick  were  not  thoroughly  dry;  and 
then,  again,  they  were  burned  too  hard,  and  would  show  ir¬ 
regular  or  unsmooth  faces.  Since  that  we  double  them,  face 
to  face,  three  on  three,  and  find  that  these  brick  are  perfectly 
smooth  on  the  faces  and  are  not  stained,  hence  we  get  more 
face  brick  out  of  a  kiln.  We  burned  about  eight  days.  When 
we  started  into  the  business  we  burned  twelve  or  fourteen 
days,  simply  because  we  did  not  know  anything  about  burn¬ 
ing.  Now  we  burn  a  kiln  in  twenty-four  hours.  Our  ship¬ 
ping  trade  is  probably  about  one-third  of  our  brick  and  two- 
fifths  of  our  tile.  We  have  shipped  three  hundred  carloads 
in  a  season.  We  burn  about  sixty  kilns  a  year,  each  kiln 
holding  from  15,000  to  20,000  four-inch  tile.  I  say  from  15,000 
to  20,000,  being  so  indefinite  because  our  kilns  are  not  all 
just  the  same  size;  they  are  down-draft  kilns,  and,  of  course, 
some  kilns  take  more  than  others.  But  that  is  about  the 
capacity  of  our  kilns.  I  had  never  expected  to  go  into  the 
brick  and  tile  business  more  than  to  put  a  little  money  into  it, 
but  I  can  say  to-day  that  I  like  the  profession — I  enjoy  it — not 
that  I  am  not  connected  with  other  branches  of  business  be¬ 
sides  this,  but  during  the  time  that  we  work  I  devote  my  en¬ 
tire  time  to  it,  and  find  that  it  pays  to  be  with  the  men.  It  is 
an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  that  if  you  do  not  attend  to  your 
business,  your  business  will  not  attend  to  you,  and  those  par¬ 
ties  that  sold  out  were  willing  to  take  the  manufactured 
product  at  its  market  value  for  their  stock,  are  parties  that 
now,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  glad  to  secure  some  of  that 
stock.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  there  has  been  none 
of  the  stock  for  sale.  We  have  not  a  large  plant,  but  we  have 
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a  plant  large  enough  to  supply  the  demand  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  the  western  part  of  Racine  county.  If  by  using 
more  cash  we  could  improve  our  plant  by  changing  our  ma¬ 
chinery  (which  we  have  done)  we  do  not  hesitate  to  do  it. 
The  first  thing  for  any  brick  manufacturer  to  know  is  what 
he  wants,  and  when  he  has  got  it  to  know  that  it  is  enough, 
and  not  to  spend  more  on  machinery  than  he  actually  needs. 
What  would  suit  one  man’s  yard  would  not  suit  another. 

I  would  be  pleased  at  any  and  all  times,  and  have  never 
hesitated,  to  take  parties  who  visit  our  works  through  them. 
There  was  a  gentleman  in  this  State  (I  cannot  recall  his 
name)  who  came  to  our  works  three  or  four  years  ago.  He 
acted  rather  peculiar,  seemed  to  be  looking  around  carelessly, 
but  after  a  time  I  approached  him  and  asked  if  I  could  do 
anything  for  him.  He  said  he  would  like  to  buy  some  tile,  but 
he  did  not  talk  tile  worth  a  cent.  Finally  I  said,  “My  friend, 
you  do  not  want  to  buy  any  tile;  if  you  want  to  go  through 
this  plant  I  will  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  a  man  that  will 
go  ’round  and  show  you  through.”  He  said  he  was  en  route 
to  Joliet,  Ill.;  he  had  started  a  plant,  and  was  making  brick 
up  North  here  and  was  going  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  learning  what  he  could,  but  seeing  my  plant  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Central  depot,  thought  he  would  come  over  and  see 
what  he  could  here.  I  called  my  foreman  and  told  him  to 
take  the  gentleman  through  the  plant.  He  was  so  surprised 
and  elated  that  he  pulled  a  five-dollar  bill  out  and  laid  it  on 
the  table.  He  said  he  wanted  to  pay  me  for  the  kindness  and 
service;  said  I  had  saved  him  a  trip  to  Joliet,  and  he  was 
money  in  pocket.  I  said,  “My  friend,  I  do  not  want  your 
money,  but  when  you  come  again  go  right  into  the  office  and 
tell  what  you  want  and  you  will  be  received  cordially  in  nine 
out  of  every  ten  plants  in  this  State  and  elsewhere.”  Before 
he  left  he  wanted  to  show  his  appreciation,  and  did  buy  some 
tile.  He  has  since  sent  for  three  carloads,  one  right  after 
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the  other.  I  speak  of  this  from  the  fact  that  men  seem  to.  be 
rather  delicate,  and  think  that  brick  men  have  got  something 
that  they  would  not  show  their  brother  brickmakers.  I  re¬ 
member  going  into  Mr.  Chase’s  yard,  when  I  was  young  in 
the  brick  business.  He  was  in  the  office,  and  received  us  very 
cordially.  He  said,  “Gentlemen,  I  am  very  busy,  but  go  right 
through  the  plant  and  see  what  you  can  and  learn  what  you 
can  learn.” 

I  don’t  know  as  I  can  say  anything  to  interest  this  audi¬ 
ence,  but  as  I  said  before,  I  am  young  in  the  business,  and 
want  to  learn.  If  any  of  you  come  to  our  works  I  will  spare 
no  efforts  to  explain  everything  that  we  have,  and  better  than 
I  can  talk  to  you  here. 

—Milwaukee  Wants  the  Next  Convention. — 

Mr.  B.  W.  Drake,  of  Milwaukee:  Mr.  President  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  on  behalf  of  the  other  Milwaukee  brethren  present,  and 
as  well  those  whom  we  have  left  at  home,  but  who  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  present,  I  want  to  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  this  convention  to  meet  a  year  hence  in  Milwaukee. 
Some  of  you  have  heard  hints  in  regard  to  some  things  that 
have  made  Milwaukee  famous,  and  we  Milwaukeeans  would 
like  to  have  you  come  to  our  city  and  familiarize  yourselves 
with  these  things.  'Some  of  our  most  genial  and  hospitable 
brethren  are  not  with  us  to-day,  and  I  can  assure  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  if  they  were  here  they  would  vie  with  us  in  ex¬ 
tending  a  welcome  hand  to  you,  and  if  you  will  meet  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  we  will  all  do  our  utmost  to  make  your  stay  pleasant. 
We  have  a  Mayor  in  Milwaukee,  whom  I  presume  you  all 
know  more  or  less,  who  sends  this  invitation  by  telegram: 

Mr.  Burnham,  care  Convention  of  Brickmakers,  Madison,  Wis.: 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  State  convention  will  vote  to  meet 
in  Milwaukee  next  year.  We  will  be  more  than  pleased  to 
welcome  the  association.  D.  S.  ROSE,  Mayor. 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  we  can  have  a  large  convention 
in  Milwaukee,  and  while  I  know  the  question  must  be  left  with 
the  executive  committee,  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression 
from  those  present.  If  you  favor  meeting  in  Milwaukee  next 
year  it  will  do  no  harm  to  say  so. 

Major  Hinckley:  I,  for  one,  favor  meeting  in  Milwaukee. 

President  Stephens:  Those  of  you  who  favor  holding  our 
next  convention  in  Milwaukee  please  so  indicate  by  raising 
your  hand. 

The  vote  is  unanimous,  all  present  favoring  Milwaukee 
as  a  meeting  place  for  our  next  convention,  and  the  executive 
committee  in  whose  hands  the  matter  is  left  will  take  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  the  expression. 

The  next  on  the  programme  is  a  paper 

GRADING,  SHADING  AND  MARKETING  BRICK. 

By  Ben  H.  Bright,  Black  River,  Falls,  Wis. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  'Convention: 

■Like  a  Fourth-of-July  orator,  I  have  searched  past  literaiture, 
hoping  to  gain  some  information  from  the  experience  of  others 
upon  the  subject  allotted  to  me,  but  must  admit  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  anything,  therefore,  am  obliged  to  rely  upon  what 
knowledge  I  have  gained  from  practical  experience,  which,  I  must 
confess,  has  been  .somewhat  limited  from  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
been  in  the  business  but  a  comparatively  short  time  and  our  output 
of  brick  has  been  limited  to  about  500,000  per  year. 

Our  brick  factory  is  located  eight  miles  northeast  of  Black  River 
Falls,  at  a  place  called  Halcyon.  It  consists  of  necessary  buildings, 
one  40-horse  power  engine,  50-horse  power  boiler,  9-foot  dry  pan, 
4-mold  Simpson  dry  press,  elevator  screens  and  other  necessary 
apparatus  for  'the  manufacture  of  .pressed  brick  and  round  down- 
draft  kilns,  in  which  to  burn  them. 

—Grading.— 

The  grading  of  our  brick  is  very  simple  after  the  graders  have 
had  some  experience.  Our  common,  or  chimney,  brick  consists  of 
those  that  have  been  eliminated  from  our  No.  1  brick  for  different 
reasons,  namely:  Corners  broken  or  nicked,  fire  flashed,  loss  of 
shape,  hard  burned  and  soft  brick.  The  last  two  named  are  caused 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  sometimes  unable  to  maintain  a  universal 
degree  of  heat  throughout  the  kiln  and  the  consequences  are  we 
have  .some  brick  that  are  too  hard  and  some  that  are  too  soft, 
Which  we  generally  class  by  themselves  by  making  a  separate  grade 
of  each. 

— Shading. — 

When  we  bought  and  started  the  factory  I  did  not  suppose  the 
brick  would  need  shading.  I  thoughlt  that  the  clay  burning  a  light 
colored  brick  would  be  marketed  as  they  came  from  the  kilns,  as 
such  light  colored  or  cream  brick  and  those  that  burned  red  would 


be  marketed  red  brick,  but  in  a  short  time  we  discovered  that  this 
mode  did  not  give  satisfaction,  as  people  were  criticising  !the  brick 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  too  many  shades,  so  we  concluded  to 
sort  them  as  to  the  different  shades.  We  selected  a  competent  man 
for  Ithis  purpose  and  had  him  select  six  sample  shades,  which  we 
thought  would  include  all  the  shades  coming  from  the  kilns.  Then 
we  had  the  brick  taken  from  the  kilns  on  wheelbarrows  and  placed 
upon  a  table  for  the  inspection  of  the  shader,  who  assorted  them 
as  to  the  different  shades,  when  they  were  again  placed  upon  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  taken  to  (the  sheds.  Those  that  were  flashed  and  did 
not  conform  to  any  of  the  different  .shades  were  placed  in  a  pile 
by  themselves  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  this  was  by  far 
the  largest  pile  of  brick  in  the  shed,  and  we  .concluded  that  we  had 
been  too  particular  and  decided  'to  make  but  two  shades,  light  and 
dark,  of  our  buff  brick,  and  as  each  barrow  of  brick  came  to  the 
shed  the  .shader  inspected  them  and  sent  them  to  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  piles.  It  was  apparently  impossible  sometimes  to  draw 
the  line  and  determine  whether  they  should  be  sent  to  the  light  or 
dark  pile,  as  there  would  be  light  gray,  light  t>ink,  light  yellow,  ana, 
in  fact,  light  shades  of  all  the  different  colors,  and  the  .same  with 
the  dark  shades,  and,  too  often,  the  shader  would  become  so  con¬ 
fused  that  he  would  not  know  which  pile  to  send  them  to,  and  this 
would  retard  the  work,  for  there  would  be  several  men  waiting  for 
him  to  decide  to  which  pile  the  brick  should  go.  When  we  come 
to  the  marketing  and  delivering  of  that  brick,  it  was  about  the 
same  a.s  Jthe  preceding  year,  complaints  came  back  from  many 
shipments  that  there  were  too  many  shades.  The  next  season  we 
concluded  to  be  more  particular  than  ever  before  and  selected  the 
lightest  colored  brick  and  another  a  tittle  darker,  which  we  marked 
shade  A;  any  barrow  load  that  would  fit  eilther  or  go  between 
would  be  sent  to  this  pile.  If  darker  than  A  shade  they  would  be 
sent  to  B  .shade,  and  when  darker  than  B  would  send  them  to  C, 
and  so  on,  until  at  the  end  of  the  season  we  had  twelve  different 
shades  and  nolt  to  exceed  50,000  in  any  one  pile.  This  way  did  not 
give  entire  satisfaction,  as  they  would  sometimes  be  mixed  on  the 
wheelbarrow  and,  through  carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  man,  we 
would  find  a  certain  shade  in  different  piles,  which  would,  at  the 
time  of  shipment,  necessitate  the  shader  to  inspedt  each  and  every 
course  and  take  out  those  that  did  not  compare  with  the  ones  being 
shipped. 

The  past  year  we  ’have  put  into  practice  a  mode  which  I  consider 
as  near  perfect  as  lean  be  adopted.  I  have  a  table  constructed  of  2- 
inch  plank,  4  feet  wide  by  8  feet  long,  with  legs  SV2  feet  long  at 
one  end  and  2  feet  at  the  other,  which  gives  the  table  an  incline. 
This  table  was  placed  in  the  kiln  with  the  high  end  toward  the 
brick  benches,  where  our  man  would  toss  Ithe  brick  down  to  the 
shader,  who  placed  them  upon  the  table  in  three  or  four  rows, 
each  row  being  a  different  shade.  As  fast  as  the  wheelers  could 
take  them  from  the  front  or  the  low  end  of  the  table,  they  are 
pushed  down  by  the  shader  and  replaced  by  more  brick  at  the  up¬ 
per  end,  /thus  giving  a  continuous  run  of  brick  under  the  eye  of  the 
shader.  By  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  take  the  most  brick  out 
of  the  kiln  in  a  given  time  and,  too,  our  shades  are  the  most  per¬ 
fect,  and  I  find  this  method  gives  the  best  results  of  any  that  has 
come  Ito  my  mind  during  my  experience  in  the  business. 

It  may  .seem  queer  to  some  people  that  have  had  little,  if  any, 
experience  in  handling  and  burning  clay  to  think  that  brick  burn 
in  so  many  shades  and  wonder  its  real  cause.  I  will  .say  that  this 
same  difficulty  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  (that  we  have  had 
to  contend  with.  It  is  caused  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  throughout  the  clay  banks  and  is  impossible  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  different  colors  of  clay  that  it  makes  when  mining  it. 
The  different  degrees  of  heat  also  make  a  marked  change,  and  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  two  clays,  that  is  the  dark  and  light,  work 
entirely  opposite  in  this  respect,  for  the  harder  the  red  brick  are 
burned  the  darker  they  get,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  harder 
the  light  brick  are  burned  the  lighter  they  become. 

—Marketing  Brick. — 

After  the  brick  are  carefully  sorted  and  shaded  they  are  then 
ready  for  market.  We  do  not  make  it  a  point  to  .ship  common 
brick,  for  mud  brick  answer  the  same  purpose  and  can  be  sold 
cheaper  than  these,  so  we  dispose  of  them  mostly  to  our  local  trade. 

Our  territory  is  somewhat  limited,  and  especially  in  cities,  for  our 
No.  1  V.  We  have  not  solicited  orders  or  advertised  as  extensively 
as  we  should  have  done,  and,  in  fact,  have  only  made  two  or  three 
trips  out,  nevertheless,  we  have  received  some  very  nice  orders 
from  neighboring  towns  and  have  built  some  very  nice  buildings, 
and  it  is  evident  that  our  brick  are  giving  universal  satisfaction, 
for  where  we  have  shipped  brick  once  we  invariably  receive  other 
-  orders. 

We  are  making  now,  as  I  am  told  by  men  of  good  authority,  as 
good  brick  as  there  are  in  /the  State,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to 
have  any  of  you  gentlemen  make  us  a  visit. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  wish  you  all  good  suc¬ 
cess  in  1901.  (Applause.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Secretary  Buckley:  From  the  examinations  which  I  have 
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made  in  the  region  around  Black  River  falls,  I  would  say 
that  the  clay  which  occurs  near  that  place  is  what  one  might 
term  a  shale;  it  is  a  decomposed  granite  rock,  which  in  some 
places  is  almost  a  kaolin.  It  occurs  in  beds  which  stand  on 
end,  and  run  in  stretches  through  the  country.  You  may  find 
beds  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness,  where  the 
clay  is  comparatively  uniform  in  composition.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  Halcyon  brick  people  experience  comes  mainly 
from  the  manner  of  taking  the  clay  from  the  bank.  They  have 
no  definite  knowledge  when  taking  clay  from  a  definite  part 
of  the  bank  just  what  color  that  clay  will  burn.  They  could 
not  tell  me  if  I  should  go  along  the  river  and  measure  so 
many  feet  of  clay  what  color  it  will  burn.  That  is  the  main 
difficulty;  not  knowing  definitely  what  color  these  different 
beds  of  clay  will  burn.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  clay 
such  as  occurs  at  this  place.  They  have  beds  of  shale  that 
will  burn  white;  others  which  will  burn  red;  others  that  will 
burn  a  light  buff,  and  still  others  which  will  perhaps  burn 
intermediate  shades.  There  are  many  possibilities,  providing 
the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  bank  understand  what  color 
each  bed  will  burn.  If  the  foreman  understands  the  clay 
bank,  and  the  clays  are  kept  separate  and  used  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  color  they  will  burn,  and  what  color  mixtures  of 
the  clay  will  burn,  less  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  shad¬ 
ing  the  brick. 

President  Stephens:  I  think  Mr.  Stoll  can  give  us  some 
interesting  pointers  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Stoll:  I  never  had  any  experience  in  shading  brick.  I 
know  that  if  a  person  does  not  experiment  with  his  clay  bank 
and  know  what  color  each  stratum  will  burn,  when  mixed  in¬ 
discriminately  he  will  get  such  a  product  from  his  kilns.  In 
plants  where  are  manufactured  different  shades  of  dry  press 
brick,  they  must  know  exactly  what  each  stratum  will  burn 
long  before  they  are  put  into  the  kiln. 

President  Stephens:  This  concludes  the  list  of  formal  pa¬ 
pers,  and  we  will  now  hear  from  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Clifford  Chase,  of  Milwaukee,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  report. 

Mr.  Chase:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  your  committee 
on  resolutions  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

—Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. — 

Whereas,  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Clayworkers’  Association,  held  at  the  Capitol  at  Madison,  Wis., 
Feb.  5  and  6,  1901;  and. 

Whereas,  The  organization  of  this  association  has  largely 
been  brought  about  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Buckley;  and. 

Whereas,  In  our  efforts  to  form  an  organization  we  have 
been  so  ably  assisted  by  influential  visitors  from  other  States; 
and, 

Whereas,  We  are  indebted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
local  committee  and  the  press  for  liberal  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  extended 
to  all  who  have  so  ably  assisted  at  this  first  meeting;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association 
warmly  appreciates  the  great  practical  value  of  the  careful  in¬ 
vestigations  of  clays  and  clay  industries  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  and 
urges  the  continuation  of  these  investigations,  necessarily  nu¬ 
merous  and  demanding  much  time,  but  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  clay  industry;  and  to  the  State 

Resolved.  That  this  association,  believing  that  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Sur¬ 
vey  is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary  to  the  development  of 
many  important  interests  of  the  State,  respectfully  requests 
the  Legislature  to  enact  into  law  the  appropriation  bill  now 
before  that  body,  providing  for  the  support  of  the  survey. 

CLIFFORD  CHASE,  Chairman,  Milwaukee. 

L.  H.  CORDES,  Watertown. 

WM.  FINNEGAN,  Green  Bay. 

F.  L.  SANBORN,  Portage. 

A.  W.  HILKER,  Racine. 

Committee. 

Report  adopted  unanimously. 

President  Stephens:  The  next  in  order  of  business  is  the 
election  of  officers.  Nominations  for  president  are  now  in  or¬ 
der. 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Milwaukee,  nominated  E.  W.  Drake  for  presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  was  elected  unanimously  and  a  speech  demanded, 
to  which  he  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  Drake:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  appreciate  the 
mark  of  confidence  that  you  have  shown  me.  I  think  that  it  is 


a  grand  thing  in  life  when  a  man  can  be  of  some  use  and  be 
called  to  some  station  of  respect  and  trust  by  his  fellow  men, 
and  I  shall  try,  during  the  year  to  come,  with  our  brother,  to 
do  the  work — to  be  of  some  use  to  him.  When  you  shall  come 
to  Milwaukee  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  make  it  pleas¬ 
ant  for  you.  We  represent  an  industry  in  this  State  of  which 
every  one  of  us  ought  to  be  and  are  proud  of.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  fascinating  in  the  brick  business.  I  cannot  describe  it, 
but  I  would  rather  go  into  the  brickyard  at  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  burn  a  kiln  half  a  night  than  do  any  other  work 
that  I  know  of.  I  believe  that  the  organization  that  has  been 
made  will  result  in  much  good  to  each  of  us.  There  is  one 
thing  that  each  one  can  do.  We  can  come  to  these  conventions 
and  tell  what  we  have  done  in  our  own  yards,  and  hear  what 
our  brothers  are  doing  in  theirs;  then  we  can  go  home  and  do 
those  same  things.  Every  man  who  has  made  a  success  of  his 
business  is  a  master  of  that  business  in  the  locality  in  which 
he  works.  Now,  the  importance  of  a  gathering  of  this  kind, 
the  importance  of  the  work  which  Dr.  Buckley  has  already 
done  for  us,  and  in  which  we  have  faith  and  confidence,  will 
be  done  in  the  future,  is  helping  us  to  apply  to  our  respective 
localities  just  those  features  which  will  bring  the  highest  and 
best  results,  and  no  brickmaker  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
business  until  he  has  brought  it  to  the  highest  point  of  per¬ 
fection.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  confidence 
shown,  and  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  it. 

President  Stephens:  We  will  next  elect  our  vice  president. 
Nominations  are  in  order. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Jeannot,  of  Tomahawk,  proved  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  convention  for  vice  president,  and  responded  to  a 
call  for  a  speech  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jeannot:  I  would  like  first-rate  to  make  a  speech,  but 


Ben.  H.  Bkight,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 


I  am  not  equal  to  it  right  now,  as  I  am  taken  entirely  by  sur¬ 
prise.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  and  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  am  free 
to  say,  though,  that  I  think  the  office  should  have  been  given 
to  some  of  the  older  brickmakers.  I  thank  you  one  and  all. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  of  Madison,  was  next  nominated  and 
unanimously  elected  secretary,  and  acknowledged  the  honor 
as  follows: 

Prof.  Buckley:  I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  ob¬ 
jected,  but  I  knew  there  was  no  use.  I  tried  to  evade  the  of¬ 
fice,  but  all  the  excuses  which  I  made  were  futile,  because  ev¬ 
ery  one  was  against  me.  It  was  comparatively  an  easy  matter 
to  get  the  convention  together,  but  it  has  not  been  so  easy  to 
manage  the  members  after  they  arrived  here.  I  thank  you 
for  the  confidence  and  trust  which  you  have  placed  in  me,  and 
will  endeavor  to  serve  you  faithfully  and  well.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  William  Finnegan,  of  Green  Bay,  was  nominated  for 
tx*easurer,  and  he,  too,  was  unanimously  elected  and  called  on 
for  a  speech. 

Mr.  Finnegan:  I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  association 
now.  (Laughter.)  I  will  promise  to  take  good  care  of  the 
money  all  right,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  any  is  left  I 
will  hand  it  over  to  my  successor.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  honor. 

Mr.  Randall:  I  want  to  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  retiring  officers.  We  are  all  of  us  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Stephens  and  to  Mr.  Buckley,  and  as  a  mark  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  services  I  suggest  that  all  present  rise  to  their 
feet. 

All  present  did  so  most  heartily. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  unanimously  that  the  Wisconsin 
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Clayworkers’  Association  second  the  invitation  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  brickmalters  to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  have  one  hundred  or  more 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  convention  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  a  copy  mailed  to  each  of  the  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chase,  convention  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  executive  committee. 
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. Chicago,  Ill. 
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H.  BREWER  &  CO/S  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


Brickmakers  are  pretty  generally  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  side-cut  brick  frequently  warp  in  drying  and  burning. 
H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  the  well-known  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brick  and  tile  machinery,  have  a  new  automatic 
cutting  table  that  they  claim  overcomes  this  tendency  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  brick  on  a  curve  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
one  in  which  they  naturally  warp,  so  that  when  they  are 
burned  they  are  straight.  This  curve  feature  is  adjustable, 
and  the  machine  can  be  readily  changed  to  cut  straight  or 
upon  any  desired  curve.  In  this  cutter  are  embodied  many 
good  points  that  have  been  missing  in  all  other  productions  of 
its  sort,  and  also  points  of  superiority,  the  absence  of  which 
have  never  been  noted  as  faults  in  other  cutters.  The  column 
of  clay  does  none  of  the  work  in  cutting,  yet  it  controls  every¬ 
thing,  and  whether  it  is  passing  from  the  machine  rapidly  or 
slowly,  the  brick  are  accurately  measured  and  perfectly  cut 
without  waste. 

Brickmakers  having  use  for  an  automatic  side  cutter  are 
requested  to  write  H.  Brewer  &  Co.  for  full  description  of  this 
machine.  See  ad.  on  page  345. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


A  RESULT  OF  THE  passage  of  the 
World’s  Fair  bill,  and  the  consequent 
certainty  of  a  business  boom  in  this 
city  for  the  next  three  years,  the  great¬ 
est  activity  has  been  developed  in 
building  circles. 

While  this  activity  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  the  residence  sections  of  the  city  as  yet,  sev- 
:  eral  new  buildings  have  already  been  projected 
for  the  business  sections,  some  of  which  are  now 
under  way. 

One  of  the  building  structures,  that  which  will 
be  erected  shortly  at  Eighth  and  Olive  streets,  will  be  of 
unique  design.  This  will  be  a  three-story  building,  and  will 
occupy  the  southeast  corner.  It  will  be  constructed  of  gray 
brick  and  black  mortar  joints. 

The  new  factory  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  wholesale 
shoe  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  avenue,  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  are  to  put  up  at  once.  Work  on 
the  foundations  of  these  structures,  one  of  which  is  to  be  nine 
stories  in  height  and  the  other  a  story  less,  has  already  begun. 

Along  Broadway  the  influence  of  the  coming  World’s  Fair 
has  been  felt,  notably  in  the  heart  of  the  big  retail  district. 
Buildings  are  being  erected,  such  as  the  Kennard  Building,  at 
Fourth  street  and  Washington  avenue,  and  other  structures 
are  being  altered  and  enlarged. 

The  old  Siegel-Hillman  Building,  at  Washington  avenue  and 
Broadway,  is  now  undergoing  extensive  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  Simmons  hardware  store,  on  Broad¬ 
way,  will  also  be  a  complete  plant  when  finished. 

A  notable  increase  in  hotels  and  apartment  houses  may,  of 
course,  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future,  and  several  high- 
class  apartment  houses  are  already  under  way. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  many  congregations  in  this  city  to 
occupy  representative  churches  at  the  time  of  the  World’s 
Fair  has  resulted,  and  will  result,  in  the  erection  of  several 
handsome  sacred  structures. 

The  downtown  districts  adjoining  the  river,  which  have 
suffered  from  depression  for  several  years,  are  beginning  to 
pick  up,  and  the  old  buildings  on  Third  street  once  occupied 
by  the  insurance  offices  are  expected  to  be  replaced  by  more 
modern  structures. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  brick  industries  and  allied 
trades  will  have  their  hands  full  within  the  next  few  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Material  Manufacturers’  and 
Dealers’  Association,  held  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Elliot,  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  made  an  address, 
in  which  he  advocated  the  necessity  for  an  organization  repre¬ 
senting  their  interests. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Townsend,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  has  recently  assumed 
the  presidency  and  active  management  of  the  St.  Louis  Marble 
and  Tile  Co.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Fitze,  who  has 
heretofore  been  in  charge. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Ohio  Press  Brick  Co. 
were  filed  March  4,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  fully  paid. 
The  stockholders  are:  E.  C.  Sterling,  who  has  997  shares;  A. 
J.  Sheppard,  500;  H.  W.  Elliot,  F.  G.  Middlekauff  and  George 
Baker,  one  share  each.  Mr.  Sheppard  is  an  attorney,  living 
at  Zanesville,  O.  All  the  other  gentlemen  are  residents  of  this 
city. 

The  main  office  of  the  company  will  be  in  this  city,  in  the 
Union  Trust  Building.  The  works,  which  will  be  large,  will 
be  situated  at  Roseville,  O.,  a  small  town  about  eight  miles 
from  Zanesville,  where  only  the  highest  quality  of  face  brick 
will  be  made. 

The  St.  Louis  Vitrified  and  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  fully  paid.  F.  C. 
Pauly  holds  350  shares;  W.  E.  Goerger,  75;  William  Goerger, 
50;  G.  A.  Goerger,  50;  Jacob  Buehler,  50;  Louis  H.  Helsher, 
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35;  John  A.  Mieckel,  11;  F.  W.  Christman,  34;  W.  H.  Handley, 
55.  and  John  B.  O’Meara.  40. 

Building  operations  for  the  month  of  February  show  a 
healthy  increase  over  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  the  comparison  for  the  two  months  being:  Febru¬ 
ary,  1900,  $534,478,  and  1901,  $686,844;  increase,  $152,166  in 
1901.  The  report  in  detail  shows  that  sixty-seven  permits 
were  issued  for  new  brick  buildings,  to  cost  $592,407. 

Architects  and  contractors  predicted  at  the  close  of  last 
year  that  this  year’s  building  improvements  would  surpass  all 
records  for  many  years,  and  it  seems  that  this  prediction  is 
about  to  be  verified. 

Prices  of  brick,  in  spite  of  the  great  number  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  used  in  the  many  new  buildings  that  have  gone  up  or 
are  about  to  be  built,  remain  the  same. 

More  or  less  building  has  gone  on  nearly  all  winter,  as  the 
weather  has  been  open,  and  has  allowed  work  to  be  carried  on. 

The  brickyards  that  have  been  closed  down  during  the  win¬ 
ter  are  now  hard  at  work. 

The  Ittner  Brick  Company  started  up  its  works  March  4. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  working  nearly 
all  through  the  winter,  except  during  the  extreme  cold 
weather. 

Business  among  the  brick  manufacturers  in  the  city  has 
been  brisk,  and  the  outside  trade  good,  particularly  in  the 
South. 

The  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  New  Jewish  Hospital  and  the  Delmar  Jockey  Club. 
Among  the  other  buildings  they  have  furnished  terra  cotta  to, 
have  been  several  breweries,  the  Turner  Building;  the  Garth 
Memorial  Library,  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  the  J.  I.  Case  Build¬ 
ing,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  several  minor  jobs  at  various 
places. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Co.  report  that  they 
are  receiving  by  every  mail  inquiries  for  their  kiln  and  fur¬ 
naces,  and  have  sold  quite  a  number  to  yards  who  are  getting 
in  shape  'for  the  spring  business.  A  SAINT. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SOME  ANCIENT  DRAIN  TILES. 


DEATH  OF  ABEL  W.  PARKER. 


Abel  W.  Parker,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Taunton  Stove 
Lining  Works,  died  recently  in  Taunton,  Mass,  after  an  illness 
of  about  a  week  of  pneumonia.  He  leaves  three  children, 
his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Pratt,  having  died  about 
a  dozen  years  ago.  The  children  are  J.  Walter  Parker,  Mrs. 
Frank  P.  Bicknell  and  Mrs.  Otis  C.  Stanley.  Mr.  Parker  was 
born  in  New  Portland,  Me.,  and  came  to  Taunton  about  the 
year  1853,  and  went  to  work  for  Wm.  B.  Presbrey  at  the  Pres- 
brey  Stove  Lining  Works,  as  foreman.  In  1864  he  branched 
out  for  himself,  taking  in  his  brother,  William  N.  Parker,  Seth 
C.  French  and  Gideon  C.  Francis,  and  started  the  Taunton 
Stove  Lining  Works,  which  is  running  profitably  to-day.  Mr. 
Francis  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  concern  after  three  or 
four  years  and  Mr.  French  retired  from  the  business  in  1870, 
leaving  the  entire  control  in  the  hands  of  the  two  brothers. 
Mr.  Parker  was  a  thoroughly  good  business  man,  of  a  some¬ 
what  retiring  disposition,  and  yet  one  who  had  a  host  of 
friends  who  not  only  admired  his  business  qualifications  and 
his  strict  integrity,  but  respected  him  as  a  man  and  a  good 
citizen.  He  was  not  content  to  serve  himself  alone  in  his 
business,  but  in  1872  he  became  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  from  ward  7,  and  in  1875  and  1876  he  served  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  from  the  same  ward.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Taunton  Savings  Bank,  a  director  of  the  Machinists’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  a  member  of  Ionic  Lodge,  F  &  A.  M.  Mr. 
Parker  was  at  one  time  a  large  vessel  owner  and  had  interests 
in  all  of  the  Jacob  Phillips  fleet.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  associates,  and  his  death  is  greatly  regretted,  although 
it  will  be  pleasing  to  all  to  remember  that  he  was  a  man  who 
made  excellent  use  of  his  talents  and  who  never  appeared  to 
waste  a  moment. 


NOTES  FROM  TIDE  WATER,  VA. 


WHILE  THERE  have  been  great  improvements  in  drain 
tiles  of  late  years,  it  is  a  question  whether  certain  of 
the  old  devices  were  not  more  satisfactory  than  some 
of  the  modern  ones.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  cylindrical 
terra  cotta  drain  tiles  were  made  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  examples  of  which  have  recently  come  to  light.  One  of 
these,  which  was  produced  at  a  small  local  pottery  about  1850, 
is  here  shown.  The  old  pottery  was  in  existence  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  fancy  flower  pots,  jars  and  other 
pieces,  bearing  dates  and  inscriptions  of  the  last  century,  have 
been  preserved.  The  tile  here  figured  is  made  of  common,  un¬ 


glazed  red  pottery,  the  peculiarity  being  that  it  is  provided  at 
one  end  with  a  tongue  and  at  the  other  with  a  socket,  which 
enables  the  joints  to  fit  closely.  These  crude  tiles  measured  a 
little  over  a  foot  in  length,  by  four  inches  in  their  greatest 
diameter,  and  around  the  middle  were  several  lines  or  grooves, 
whose  purpose  is  not  apparent,  unless  for  decorative  effect. 
These  tiles  were  used  for  draining  land.  When  the  ancient  ex¬ 
ample  referred  to  above  was  brought  in  to  a  local  antiquary, 
several  of  the  older  inhabitants  who  called  to  see  it  were  much 
interested.  It  recalled  the  time  when  the  clay  products,  in¬ 
cluding  roofing  tiles,  were  made  at  the  nearest  small  pottery, 
before  the  large  plants,  which  in  recent  years  have  driven  out 
the  country  concerns,  were  established. 

It  is  curious  t6  note  the  small  size  of  the  old  tile,  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice  being  scarcely  more  than  two  inches. 

EDWIN  A.  BARBER. 


HESE  BRIGHT,  SUNNY  March  days  are  putting  a 
move  on  the  summer  brickmakers  here  in  Virginia,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  feel  like  making  brick  after  a  win¬ 


ter’s  rest. 

The  new  yard,  known  as  the  Hampton  Roads  Brick  Co.,  lo¬ 
cated  one  mile  west  of  Suffolk,  are  making  rapid  progress  with 
their  new  plant.  They  have  their  brick  machinery  already  in 
place  and  are  at  work  on  the  buildings.  They  have  a  Henry 
Martin  soft  mud  outfit  and  expect  to  make  40,000  brick  per 
day.  Mr.  George  M.  Newall  is  secretary. 

Mr.  William  Wells,  of  Suffolk,  will  run  the  Larsen  brick  and 
tile  plant  this  summer.  The  plant  is  located  on  the  Southern 
railroad,  one  mile  from  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  has  just  completed  the  new  dry  kiln  for  the  Nansemond 
River  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  and  they  expect  to  start  up  in  a  few 
days.  Mr.  A.  V.  Sturgeon  is  general  manager  and  Mr.  John 
Salgue  is  superintendent. 

There  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  Suffolk  is  to  have  another  brick 
plant.  The  parties  interested  have  an  option  on  a  tract  of 
clay  land  near  Suffolk. 

An  agreement  was  recorded,  by  the  terms  of  -which  F.  Mont- 
ville  and  E.  L.  Montville,  his  wife,  and  L.  H.  Clark  and  Sarah 
J.  Clark,  his  wife,  convey  to  William  H.  Collins,  widower,  of 
Indiana,  26 y2  acres  in  Chuckatuck  district,  including  the  plant 
of  the  Nansemond  Clay  Works.  The  persons  first  named  are 
to  get  a  block  of  brick  buildings  in  Eaton,  Delaware  county, 
Indiana,  known  as  the  Foorman  block,  but  they  must  pay 
$4,500  difference,  or  “boot,”  for  the  exchange. 

The  delegates  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  at  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  enjoyed  the  York  River  and  Lynnhaven  oys¬ 
ters  on  half  shell  so  much  that  they  all  carried  a  half  shell 
home  on  a  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon.  The  badge  was  very 
appropriate.  H.  L.  JACOBS. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  March  1,  1901. 
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THE  TWENTY-SECOND  annual 
convention  of  the  Ohio  Tile, 
Brick  and  Drainage  Association 
met  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  February  19.  1901. 

The  President,  J.  W.  Everal,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  The  enrollment 
of  members  was  the  first  thing  in  order, 
after  which  the  following  members  re¬ 
ported  the  conditions  of  the  trade: 

— Roll  of  Members.— 

A.  M.  Teeple,  New  California,  0. 
George  Gleckler,  Elmore.  O. 

John  Weiser,  Circleville,  0. 

Frank  Halbeisen.  Erlin,  0. 

E.  Bigelow,  New  London,  O. 

J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.,  Plymouth,  0. 

John  C.  Bay,  Cumberland,  O. 

E.  O.  Bigelow,  New  London,  O. 

W.  C.  Wilson,  Brice,  O. 

R.  M.  Imbody,  Agosta,  0. 

J.  F.  Hoyles,  Marion,  0. 

Alvin  Potter,  Worthington,  O. 

W.  W.  Chadwick,  Condit,  O. 

M.  A.  Shuler,  New  Dover.  O. 

Stief  Bros.,  Cary,  O. 

J.  F.  Dennison,  Delaware,  0. 

H.  de  Joannis,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis. 

J.  W.  and  Frank  Everal,  Westerville. 
Ed.  F.  Darnell,  Grove  City,  O. 

H.  D.  Weaver,  Sparta,  0. 

Landrum  &  Landrum,  Centerburg  and 
Hebron,  O. 

James  B.  Hill,  Cary,  0. 

James  Stitt,  Frazysburg,  0. 

D.  L.  Mentzer,  Kenton,  O. 

D.  M.  Potter,  Fremont,  0. 

H.  Krick,  Decatur,  Ind. 

N.  J.  Dunlapp,  Kingston,  O. 

J.  D.  Rumsey,  Stryker,  O. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Cc.,  by  B.  E.  Place, 
Galion,  O. 

Henry  Crauder,  Germantown,  0. 

W.  E.  Vorhees,  North  Baltimore,  O. 
Martin  Rogers,  Arcanum,  0. 

Mallow,  Lewis  &  Long,  by  S.  P.  Mal¬ 
low,  Xenia.  0. 

— Reports  of  Members. — 

A.  M.  Teeple — I  have  had  a  good 
trade. 

George  Gleckler,  Elmore — This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  attended  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  five  years.  My  factory  was 
burned,  but  have  rebuilt,  and  we  are 
now  making  hollow  block  and  draiD 
tile. 

Frank  Halbeisen,  Erlin — We  have  had 
a  fair  trade,  but  prices  have  been  low. 
I  am  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  location. 

E.  Bigelow,  New  London — We  make 
brick,  tile  and  hollow  block  paving 
brick  and  drain  tile.  Trade  was  dull  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  much 


better  now,  and  the  future  is  promising. 

G.  B.  Drennon,  representing  J-  D. 
Fate  &  Co.,  Plymouth,  manufacturers 
of  clayworking  machinery — We  have 
a  fine  trade.  We  are  behind  on  orders. 

John  C.  Bay,  Cumberland — This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  attended  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  clay  business  is  fast  coming 
to  the  front.  Our  outlook  is  good. 

W.  C.  Wilson,  Brice  Clay  Co. — Season 
for  making  good,  but  the  local  sales 
have  not  been  good.  Our  shipping  sales 
are  good  and  outlook  good. 

R.  M.  Imbody,  Agosta — I  have  had  a 
very  good  trade. 

J.  F.  Hoyles,  Marion — We  have  had 
a  very  good  season. 

Alvin  Potter,  Worthington  —  Drain 
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tile  sales  a  little  dull.  Hollow  block 
trade  good. 

W.  W.  Chadwick,  Condit — We  make 
hollow  block  and  drain  tile.  We  had  a 
better  trade  last  year  than  for  seventeen 
years. 

M.  A.  Shuler,  New  Dover — The  best 
trade  we  have  had  for  years. 

Stief  Bros.,  Carey — We  make  hollow 
block  and  brick.  Sales  have  been  good. 

J.  F.  Dennison,  Delaware — We  make 
hollow  block,  tile  and  brick.  Have  had 
all  we  could  do.  But  we  have  to  com¬ 
plain  about  prices.  They  are  too  low. 
A  good  many  over  the  State  are  com¬ 


plaining.  Everything  is  going  up,  and 
the  prices  of  brick  and  tile  ought  to  be 
increased.  Some  are  cutting  prices,  and 
we  ought  to  consider  the  situation  and 
remedy  the  condition  if  possible. 

J.  W.  Everal,  Westerville — The  past 
summer  has  not  been  as  good  as  in  other 
years.  The  past  dry  season  has  affected 
the  sale  of  tile. 

Ed.  F.  Darnell,  Grove  City — Hollow 
block  and  brick  sales  have  been  good, 
and  the  outlook  all  along  the  line  is 
good. 

D.  M.  Potter,  Fremont — We  make 
brick  and  hollow  block  drain  tile.  Sales 
good,  except  drain  tile,  which  have  been 
poor.  The  failure  of  crops  and  drought 
has  cut  the  trade. 

Landrum  &  Landrum,  Hebron — We 
have  had  a  fair  trade.  We  could  have 
sold  out  had  the  dry  weather  not  inter¬ 
fered. 

Mr.  Weaver,  Sparta — Our  trade  has 
been  little  better  than  last  year.  Make 
brick,  hollow  brick  and  drain  tile.  Tile 
trade  is  increasing.  Prices  are  too  low. 

James  B.  Hill,  Carey,  0. — I  am  help¬ 
ing  the  tile  trade  by  selling  steam 
ditchers. 

M.  D.  L.  Mentzer,  Kenton — We  have 
been  building  and  getting  ready  for 
more  business.  Trade  good.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
are  making  hollow  block  in  connection 
with  other  business. 

Seventeen  hands  were  raised. 

H.  Krick,  Decatur,  Ind. — We  have  had 
a  good  trade. 

— The  President’s  Address. — 

By  J.  W.  Everal,  Westerville,  O. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  We  as¬ 
semble  to-day  for  the  twenty-second 
time  in  the  life  of  this  association.  The 
wheels  of  time  move  smoothly  on  wheth¬ 
er  the  journals  are  oiled  or  not;  there 
seems  to  be  no  friction,  no  jumping  of 
cogs,  no  breaks,  no  delays — all  parts  of 
this  great  machine  work  together  with 
perfect  harmony,  time  waits  for  no 
man,  every  revolution  of  the  wheel 
brings  us  nearer  our  journey’s  end,  ev¬ 
ery  year  is  marked  by  a  mile  stone  on 
our  journey  through  life. 

Approaching  El  Paso,  Tex.,  from  the 
west,  coming  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad,  on  a  high  bluff  rising  from  the 
Colorado  river,  we  notice  a  large  monu¬ 
ment.  We  enquire  what  this  means,  and 
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are  told  it  marks  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
So,  as  we  journey  through  life,  passing, 
as  it  were,  a  mile  stone  every  year,  we 
come  to  a  great  monument;  we  don’t 
halt,  the  train  moves  us  swiftly  on,  but 
we  look  up  and  inquire  what  means  this 
and  we  are  informed  it  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  marking  the  boundary  between 
two  centuries.  All  that  are  here  to-day 
have  passed  one  of  these  monuments, 
but  I  venture  to  say  none  of  us  will 
pass  another. 

The  new  century  looks  very  much 
like  the  old  one,  but  in  all  probability 
we  have  entered  the  twentieth  century 
with  higher  aspirations  and  the  thought 
of  greater  achievements  than  our  fore¬ 
fathers  when  they  entered  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Great  as  have  been  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  we  still  look  forward  to 
greater.  To  look  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  marking  the  beginning  of  our 
career  in  the  tile  business,  we  see  great 
improvement  in  clayworking  machin¬ 
ery,  as  the  needs  of  the  hour  seem  to  de¬ 
mand,  a  mind  unfolds  like  a  summer 
rose  to  supply  the  need.  We  have  to¬ 
day  clayworking  machinery  that  sur¬ 
passes  the  world  for  strength,  speed, 
durability,  mechanism  and  perfectness 
in  product  produced. 

Advancement  and  expansion  are  the 
true  American  ideas;  not  satisfied  with 
present  attainments,  the  mind  reaches 
out  for  something  greater.  It  seems  we 
are  only  beginning  to  see  how  wisely 
the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe 
planned  all  things.  The  peoples  o,f  one 
hundred  years  ago  were  '  surrounded 
with  the  same  natural  resources  that  we 
are  surrounded  with  to-day — the  coal, 
the  clays,  the  minerals,  electricity  in 
the  air,  the  air  we  breathe,  etc.,  all  the 
same  as  to-day. 

In  God’s  own  good  way  he  has  given 
man  to  see  how  to  utilize  these  things 
for  his  comfort  and  nappiness.  Who 
knows  but  what  in  the  near  future  the 
very  air  we  breathe  will  serve  us  as 
motive  power  for  our  tile  and  brick  ma¬ 
chines. 

We  hope  this  free  air  will  not  go  into 
the  hands  of  a  monopoly  or  trust,  as  we 
poor  tile  makers  might  come  short  of 
having  a  supply  for  home  consumption. 

With  the  advancement  all  along  the 
line  of  almost  every  industry,  we  might 
pause  to  ask  what  advancement  have  we 
made  as  clayworkers?  However  good 
the  machine,  the  kilns  and  equipments, 
the  quality  of  the  product  very  largely 
depends  on  the  master  mind  that  oper¬ 
ates  the  plant.  We  should  have  a 
natural  pride  in  trying  to  produce  per¬ 
fect  ware.  A  little  carelessness  in 
handling  will  send  the  once  perfect 
brick  to  the  pile  of  seconds,  and  so  with 
the  tile.  The  manipulation  of  your  clay 


is  important  and  should  be  well  under¬ 
stood  if  you  expect  to  succeed. 

Then  there  comes  the  burning — the 
last,  but  the  most  important  of  all.  I 
venture  to  say  a  goodly  number  who 
have  been  in  the  tile  and  brick  business 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  if  they 
oow  had  in  dollars  and  cents  the  loss 
sustained  in  burning  would  have  enough 
to  retire  with  a  competency. 

1  believe,  for  myself,  I  would  have 
enough  to  buy  a  good  silk  hat,  a  dandy 
suit  of  clothes  and  money  enough  to 
spend  a  winter  in  California — and  then 
some. 

I  wonder  who,  of  all  these  kiln  men 
present,  has  a  kiln  that  any  green¬ 
horn  can  burn  our  ware  without  any 
loss.  Possibly  at  the  session  to-morrow 
they  will  tell  us  all  aDout  it,  whether  it 
is  our  fault  or  the  fault  of  the  kiln;  this 
tve  ought  to  know. 

I  think  it  a  very  important  thing  to 
have  a  good  kiln.  The  next  good  thing 
is  to  know  how  to  burn  your  ware  in  it 
without  loss;  and  then  we  want  one  of 
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those  kilns  that  burns  a  uniform  color 
from  top  to  bottom.  You  know  what 
this  means  if  ^ou  are  burning  face  brick. 
We  are  free  to  admit  it  comes  very  han¬ 
dy  to  lay  tho  blame  of  a  poor  burn  to 
the  fuel  or  kil  i.  or  poor  tile  or  brick  to 
the  machine.  This  question  of  burning 
clay  wares  should  be  fully  and  freely  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  committee  has  arranged  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  on  the  programme  for 
general  discussion;  by  the  discussion  of 
these  questions  we  hope  all  will  receive 
some  practical  benefit.  Further,  if  any 
member  is  having  trouble  and  wants 
help,  I  hope  he  will  feel  free  to  make  his 
wants  known. 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  Committee  on 
Programme  this  year  had  a  difficult  task, 
as  our  worthy  secretary  knows.  It  is  so 
easy  for  A,  B  and  C,  when  written  to  for 
a  paper,  to  reply  with  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cuses,  declining  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  We,  or  rather  the  secretary,  un¬ 
daunted  by  the  chilly  answers,  send  out 


another  batch  of  polite  solicitations,  and 
so  it  goes  on.  A  few  fake  root  and 
bring  forth  fruit,  thanks  to  the  helpers. 

There  was  a  new  departure  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  programme  this  >ear  that 
gave  the  committee  no  little  concern. 
This  was  in  reference  to  the  other  half 
of  the  tile  business.  It  was  suggested 
by  a  good  brother  at  our  last  convention 
that  the  ladies  be  invited  to  attend  our 
next  convention;  this  thought  received 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  members 
present. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  paper  read 
at  our  convention,  entitled  “Side  Issues 
in  the  Tile  Business.”  From  this  paper 
we  gained  the  information  that  side  is¬ 
sues  were  a  good  thing;  indeed,  we  nev¬ 
er  did  think  much  of  a  man  that  never 
wanted  any  more  than  what  he  already 
flad.  This  new  feature  of  the  programme 
might  be  styled  “Side  Issues  in  Tile 
Conventions.”  This  side  issue,  however, 
is  not  original  with  clayworkers,  for  we 
read  in  Holy  Writ  that  at  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  earth,  and 
the  fullness  thereof.  He  also  created 
man  out  of  clay  in  his  own  image,  and 
man  was  alone.  God  said  it  was  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  he  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  come  over  Adam,  and 
while  he  slept  there  was  a  “side  issue” 
that  gave  to  man  a  helpmeet  through 
life — this  was  the  crowning  effort  of 
God’s  handiwork.  Ever  since  Adam 
saw  his  jeweled  companion  man  has 
considered  side  issues  in  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness  a  good  thing. 

With  this  new  responsibility  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  ladies.  With  our  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  on  matters  of  this  kind  -the  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  the  best  they  could,  and 
we  hope  the  ladies  will  be  pleased  with 
the  programme  planned  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment. 

In  behalf  of  the  association,  I  extend 
to  the  ladies  a  cordial  welcome  to  any 
or  all  of  its  sessions. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  President 
Hess,  of  the  Illinois  Association,  that 
“to  make  the  association  conspicuous 
among  other  organizations,  it  is  neces- 
sary  for  clayworkers  of  the  State  to  ral¬ 
ly  to  its  aid  by  their  presence  at  the 
conventions,  as  well  as  contributing  to 
the  fund  of  information.”  It  would  be 
taking  a  backward  step  for  Ohio  to  give 
up  her  State  organization.  Considering 
the  number  of  tile  and  brickmakers  in 
Ohio,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  tile  fra¬ 
ternity  is  about  as  hard  to  corral  as  the 
farmers  are,  and  we  think  they  would 
rather  hang  separate  than  hang  togeth¬ 
er.  Out  of  the  500  or  more  tile  and 
brickmakers  in  Ohio  there  should  be  at 
least  200  representatives  at  each  annual 
convention. 

It  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  every  clay- 
worker  to  attend  once  a  year  a  gathering 
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that  represents  his  own  interests — this 
would  be  in  accordance  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  policy. 

These  tile  and  brickmakers  are  a  pret¬ 
ty  clever,  good-natured  sort  of  fellows, 
and  I  rather  enjoy  meeting  with  them 
on  occasions  of  this  kind,  but  I  want  to 
say,  however,  after  this  year  I  expect  to 
adopt  a  part  of  Brother  Hagy’s  apho¬ 
rism,  “Twenty-five  years'  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  now  looking  on.”  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  quit  the  business  as  did  Brother 
Hagy,  unless  I  am  called  to  another 
country,  but  shall  attend  the  conven¬ 
tions  just  to  look  on. 

In  looking  over  the  Illinois  convention 
report  it  reads  a  good  deal  like  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Ohio  tilemakers  several  years 
ago.  Then  every  fellow  was  chockfull 
of  business  and  could  not  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  Then  you  could  hear  the  sound 
of  the  saw  and  hatchet  in  all  sections — 
new  factories  and  additions  going  up, 
and  machine  men  on  tne  qui  vive.  These 
times  were  a  little  exciting  and  pretty 
good  to  live  in,  but  after  all  the  most 
dangerous. 

The  past  year  Ohio  cannot  boast  of  a 
boom  in  the  tile  business.  The  failure 
of  the  wheat  and  hay  crop,  together  with 
rather  a  dry  season,  tile  sales  were  some¬ 
what  lessened.  Building  material,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  in  demand,  at  prices  firm 
and  higher.  The  demand  for  building 
blocks  was  never  better.  The  outlook 
for  the  coming  year  is  encouraging. 

With  these  few  scattered  thoughts  by 
way  of  introduction,  I  hope  each  mem¬ 
ber  present  will  feel  free  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  and  make  this  conven¬ 
tion  one  of  the  best  and  most  enjoyable 
of  all.  (Applause.) 

The  Secretary,  Ed.  F.  Darnell,  gave 
the  President  a  hearty  commendation 
for  his  assistance  in  arranging  for  the 
meeting. 

Adjourned  until  1:30  o’clock. 

— Afternoon  Session. — 

The  association  met  pursuant  to  ad¬ 
journment.  A  paper,  “Small  Manufac¬ 
turers  vs.  Large  Manufacturers,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  E.  B.  Blaser,  of  Nevada,  was  read 
by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  by  request.  This 
paper  will  be  published  in  a  future 
issue. 

— Discussion  Following. — 

J.  W.  Everal — I  think  that  I  can  make 
tile  as  cheap  as  large  manufacturers, 
and  I  think  that  I  can  sell  as  cheap  as 
they  do,  when  they  have  freights  and 
commissions  to  pay.  If  there  is  any 
advantage  in  the  way  of  fuel  they  make 
them  a  little  cheaper,  but  they  have 
other  expenses.  We  don’t  like  to  have 
others  ship  tile  to  uor  place,  and  sell 
them  for  less  than  we  do. 

N.  J.  Dunlap — Some  will  sell  tile  to 
distant  buyers  lower  than  they  sell  to 
their  local  trade,  and,  in  addition,  allow 


heavy  discounts  for  cash.  This  does 
not  seem  reasonable. 

Mr.  Rumsey — The  wav  I  look  at  ship¬ 
ping  is,  that  it  makes  a  wider  range  for 
business.  I  am  getting  a  regular  price, 
and  a  neighboring  tilemaker  cuts  25  per 
cent,  on  the  prices.  There  is  no  reason 
for  it.  But  if  we  can  work  up  a  ship¬ 
ping  trade  at  fair  prices  it  is  better. 

F.  Halbeisen — In  my  locality  some 
have  tried  to  make  and  ship  at  less 
prices,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Rumsey — It  is  my  experience  that 
it  is  the  small  factories  that  cut  prices. 
It  is  not  the  large  manufacturers.  They 
know  what  it  costs  to  make  tile. 

Mr.  Weaver — I  am  not  located  on  a 
railroad.  If  a  small  manufacturer  is 
not  located  on  a  railroad  there  is  no 
need  of  cutting  prices.  They  have  no 
need  to  fear  competition. 

Mr.  Teeple — A  new  beginner,  who 
does  not  know  what  tile  cost  is  likely 
to  cut  prices.  A  few  small  manufac- 
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turers  in  close  conditions,  financially, 
sell  at  ruinous  prices. 

Mr.  Trimble — It  is  not  the  large  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  cuts  prices.  It  is  the 
small  ones  who  have  little  knowledge  as 
to  what  it  costs  to  make  tile,  men  who 
have  gone  into  business  on  credit  and 
have  to  sell  to  raise  money.  I  believe 
that  we  machine  men  are  in  part  to 
blame.  We  sell  to  men  who  have  to  cut 
prices  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  ma¬ 
chinery. 

A  Member — We  handle  tile,  we  get 
all  of  our  local  dealers  together  and 
agree  on  prices,  and  they  are  main¬ 
tained.  I  believe  as  Mr.  Everal  has  said, 
that  small  manufacturers  are  able  to 
sell  as  low  as  shippers. 

Mr.  Darnell — Is  it  not  true  that  some 
make  the  cut  by  discount?  I  give  20 
per  cent,  off  for  cash.  I  have  found 
that  the  best  way  to  maintain  prices. 

Mr.  Krick — This  is  a  very  hard  ques¬ 
tion  to  solve.  We  don’t  have  any  trouble 
with  those  who  are  informed,  who  at¬ 
tend  conventions,  but  it  is  those  fellows 
who  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  manu¬ 


facture  tile,  and  it  is  hard  to  contend 
with  such  men.  They  are  not  here.  Mr. 
Cowgill  is  the  largest  manufacturer  I 
know  of,  and  he  has  never  hurt  me.  But 
it  is  the  small,  ignorant  tilemakers  who 
do  not  count  the  cost,  and  who  set  no 
value  on  their  own  time.  The  conten¬ 
tion  we  have  is  with  small  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Wilson — We  have  found  that  on 
tile  for  county  ditches  we  have  made 
the  most  money.  Some  will  bid  off  the 
work  and  then  buy  of  small  manufac¬ 
turers  to  fill  the  order — and  buy  them 
cheap.  The  small  factory  competition 
is  the  worst  we  have  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Bigelow — I  have  had  the  shipping 
competition  to  contend  with — where 
parties  would  ship  tile  and  sell  the  tile 
for  10  per  cent,  less  than  my  prices. 
How  they  can  do  it  I  do  not  see,  Dut  I 
am  sure  they  don’t  make  any  money. 
We  try  to  make  the  very  best  tile  we 
can  and  make  them  as  cheap  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Bay — One  feature  has  not  been 
touched  upon.  A  party  made  this  re¬ 
mark  to  me.  He  said:  “We  don’t  have 
any  trouble  on  large  contracts;  the 
small  men  can't  fill  them.  On  small 
sales  they  are  in  our  way.”  A  few  years 
ago  I  had  a  demand  for  tile  that  1 
’.ould  not  supply,  so  I  applied  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  factory,  and  I  got  the  tile  so  as 
to  make  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  Wilson — The  railroads  will  usual¬ 
ly  give  us  some  inducement  to  ship  tile. 
They  will  cut,  often,  one-half  if  they 
cannot  otherwise  induce  you  to  ship.  If 
we  can  get  an  order  for  one  or  five  car¬ 
loads  of  tile  within  100  miles,  we  can 
make  rates  upon  a  basis  that  we  can  pay 
the  freight. 

Mr.  Rumsey — Do  any  of  your  roads 
make  a  minimum  weight? 

Mr.  Wilson — Yes;  30,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Rumsey — The  minimum  weight  is 
now  40.000. 

Mr.  Darnell — How  does  Mr.  Wilson 
discount  prices? 

Mr.  Wilson — Five  per  cent.  cash. 

Mr.  Rumsey — 1  don’t  want  a  discount 
of  20  per  cent.  off.  We  had  better  keep 
our  tile  than  do  that. 

Mr.  Weaver — I  don’t  make  any  dis¬ 
count  for  cash.  If  they  want  a  credit, 
I  say  yes,  but  I  must  have  your  note, 
with  6  per  cent,  interest.  I  find  that 
they  pay  a  note  much  sooner  than  an 
account.  Then  we  get  the  interest 

Mr.  Teeple — We  have  one  straight 
price  to  all.  We  give  time,  with  note 
and  interest. 

Mr.  Bigelow — In  our  trade,  if  a  man 
pays  cash  or  within  thirty  days,  we 
make  5  per  cent,  discount. 

W.  W.  Chadwick — If  tile  are  sold  on 
time,  it  is  well  to  take  a  note  and  let  it 
draw  interest. 

Mr.  Rogers — My  rule  is,  if  one  of  my 
customers  pays  cash,  I  make  10  per 
cent,  discount.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
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bird  in  hand.  If  I  sell  the  tile  on  a 
credit  I  don’t  have  the  time  to  collect, 
and  I  don’t  like  to  let  accounts  run. 

Mr.  Halbeisen — A  customer  asked  me 
as  to  prices  and  then  what  terms.  I 
said,  “Cash.”  He  replied:  “I  can’t  buy 
your  tile,  for  I  can  buy  of  your  neighbor 
on  a  year’s  time.” 

A  paper,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley, 
“Want  of  Thorough  Work ‘in  Drainage,” 
was  then  read. 

— Discussion. — 

Mr.  Krick — I  would  like  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  Mr.  Billingsley 
to  have  the  paper  published  and  give 
it  a  wide  circulation. 

Mr.  Bigelow — I  take  fifty  copies  of  the 
Drainage  Journal  and  send  them  out  to 
my  trade,  and  I  am  going  to  take  more. 

A  Member — The  people  of  my  county 
don’t  need  it. 

Mr.  Billingsley — It  is  possible  that 
they  do  not  need  it.  But  so  far,  in  an 
experience  of  twenty-three  years,  I  have 
not  found  that  section  of  country  where 
they  know  all  about  drainage. 

Mr.  Krick — I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  paper  on  “Thorough 
Drainage.”  I  have  taken  the  Drainage 
Journal  tor  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
and  1  have  had  hundreds  of  dollars  of 
value  from  it.  I  had  forty  acres  to 
drain.  I  put  the  tile  down  three  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  deep.  I  nired  a  good 
man  and  drained  that  land,  and  I  have 
been  benefited  by  doing  the  work  well, 
by  following  the  advice  of  the  Drainage 
Journal.  1  threw  out  the  ditch  earth 
on  top,  and  let  it  weather.  Then  it  lets 
the  water  down  readily  into  the  tile. 
Before  drainage  we  had  the  ague.  Now 
we  have  good  health.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  make  good  tile,  and  educate 
the  farmers  how  to  use  it,  and  we  can’t 
do  it  in  a  more  certain  way  than  by 
sending  them  the  Drainage  Journal. 

Mr.  Bigelow  addressed  the  convention, 
giving  his  experience  in  the  burning  of 
hollow  block,  illustrating  how  to  set  the 
ware  in  the  kiln — by  setting  on  end  and 
crossing  the  sections  or  tiers. 

Question — Have  you  had  any  trouble 
from  streaks  of  heat  currents? 

Mr.  Bigelow — We  have  nad  no  trouble 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Gleckler — We  set  our  blocks  close 
together. 

Mr.  Teeple — I  burn  block  and  tile.  1 
set  my  blocks  in  four  or  five  tiers  on 
top,  and  have  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Bigelow — I  think  that  my  suggcs 
tions,  if  followed,  will  give  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Wilson — We  have  the  same 
method  as  that  outlined  by  Mr.  Bigelow., 
and  I  think  w'e  have  better  blocks  by  20 
per  cent. 

Question — If  you  set  the  block  open, 
don’t  you  get  better  success  with  the 
ware  below? 

• 

Mr.  Wilson — Yes.  We  set  tile  below, 


threes  first,  then  fours,  then  fives. 

Mr.  Everal — We  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  setting  our  blocks  close,  and  set 
all  with  blocks  on  three  or  four  tiers 
of  common  brick  at  the  bottom.  Some 
of  the  blocks  will  be  almost  black,  but 
our  trade  like  them.  There  is  an  im¬ 
pression  that  red  blocks  are  not  hard 
enough,  so  we  burn  so  as  to  vitrify  the 
block  half  way  down,  and  the  trade  is 
better  pleased  with  them.  If  set  close 
together  they  cannot  sway. 

Mr.  Stilt — Would  it  not  be  better  to 
set  them  looser  and  take  less  time  and 
fuel  to  burn  a  kiln? 

Mr.  Everal — We  think  it  best  to  set 
close  and  take  more  time  to  burn.  We 
do  not  expect  to  turn  a  kiln  in  less 
than  two  weeks.  Some  of  our  kilns  are 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high  to 
set. 

— Questions  of  General  Discussion. — 

7.  Does  it  pay  to  nest  tile  in  burn¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  Teeple — From  my  experience,  I 
would  say,  No. 

Mr.  Rumsey — We  put  threes  and  fours 
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in  twelves.  We  get  our  best  tile  by 
nesting. 

8.  Will  all  clays  made  into  tile  resist 
frost  alike  when  burned  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  hardness? 

Answered,  “No,”  by  many. 

Mr.  Everal — We  all  know  that  ma¬ 
chine  brick  will  not  withstand  the  frost 
as  well  as  a  hand-made  brick.  Our  clay 
will  stand  frost  as  well  as  any  sewer 
pipe  in  the  country.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  pugging  of  the  clay,  to  have 
it  resist  the  action  of  the  frost.  We  find 
that  we  must  burn  hard  to  resist  the 
frost.  We  have  furnished  brick  for 
walks  for  years,  which  stand  the  frost 
as  well  as  any  paving  brick. 

Mr.  Landrum — I  think  it  depends  al¬ 
together  on  the  clay. 

Mr.  Wilson — Have  seen  clay  that  we 
could  set  out  in  the  air  and  dry,  and 
then  when  burned  hard  would  not  resist 
the  action  of  the  frost. 

Mr.  Rogers — My  clay  would  not  stand 
the  heat  that  other  clays  do. 


9.  What  has  been  your  experience  in 
using  coal  in  water-smoking  tile  as 
against  wood  in  regard  to  cracking? 

Mr.  Wilson — We  use  coal,  and  think 
it  best. 

How  many  use  coal  for  water-smok 
ing?  Seven  hands  were  shown. 

How  many  use  wood?  Twelve  hands 
were  raised. 

How  many  use  natural  gas?  Three 
hands  shown. 

Mr.  Wilson — With  us  coal  is  the 
cheapest.  We  get  our  coal  for  $1.80  per 
ton,  freight  rate  65  cents  per  ton.  We 
use  eight  tons  of  coal  to  burn  a  26-foot 
kiln,  setting  nine  high.  We  use  the 
slanting  grate.  We  make  tne  grate  out 
of  l-inch  iron  pipe,  and  set  our  brick 
twenty-four  courses  high. 

Mr.  Everal — 1  understand  that  about 
the  city  here  they  are  using  coke  to 
water-smoke;  that  they  have  no  trouble 
with  choking,  and  they  get  the  coke  a 
little  cheaper  than  coal. 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  an  instance  of  a 
party  setting  three  on  three,  and  got 
choked,  and  he  advised  him  to  use  gun¬ 
powder  to  blow  out  his  kiln,  and  then 
use  wood  to  heat  up,  and  he  followed  his 
advice  and  had  a  fair  burn. 

Mr.  Landrum — We  have  never  had 
any  trouble  by  choking.  We  water- 
smoke  with  coal  and  have  very  few 
cracked  tile.  We  have  an  old-fashioned 
down-draft  kiln — 20-foot  kilns. 

Mr.  Rumsey — We  use  large  kilns. 

Mr.  Wilson— We  water-smoke  our  tile 
until  they  are  dry,  if  it  takes  twelve  or 
thirty-six  hours. 

Mr.  Krick — If  we  crowd  the  business 
too  much  we  get  into  trouble.  Our 
kilns  require  time,  if  it  takes  fifty 
hours.  Our  kilns  are  8  and  10  feet  high. 
I  don’t  care  how  dry  the  tile  are,  they 
will  expand  to  some  extent,  and  it  won’t 
do  to  rush  the  water-smone.  We  do  the 
work  gradually,  and  then  we  have  no 
trouble. 

Mr.  Rumsey — I  have  one  26-foot  kiln. 
We  set  eleven  high,  and  we  burn  it  in 
seventy  hours,  and  don’t  have  a  barrow- 
load  of  damaged  tile. 

Mr.  Krick — If  I  did  the  same  as  Jio 
did  it  would  ruin  me.  He  can  do  it,  no 
doubt,  but  we  cannot. 

The  president  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  committees: 

On  Resolutions — J.  D.  Rumsey,  H.  D. 
Joannis,  James  Stilt. 

On  Nominations — H.  D.  Weaver,  G.  B. 
Drennan  and  John  Heiser. 

Convention  adjourned  to  7:30  p.  m. 

— The  Forenoon  Session. — 

Wednesday  forenoon  was  devoted 
principally  to  the  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  not  reached  at  last  even¬ 
ing’s  session. 

A  resolution  offered  by  W.  A.  Euda- 
ly,  of  Cincinnati,  providing  for  making 
the  association  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  the  annual  dues  fixed  at  $1 
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per  year,  which  is  to  be  paid  whether  or 
not  the  members  are  in  attendance,  car¬ 
ried  unanimously. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Everal,  of  Westerville;  Darnell,  of 
Grove  City,  and  Bigelow,  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  was  appointed  to  revise  the  by¬ 
laws  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

E.  0.  Bigelow,  of  New  London,  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  class  insurance  for  tile  factor¬ 
ies  on  the  order  of  that  maintained  by 
the  lumber  dealers. 

An  interesting  session  was  held  in  the 
evening,  at  which  an  address  by  Prof. 
Orton,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  was 
the  leading  feature,  and  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  members.  Mr. 
Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati,  related  a  series 
of  reminiscences,  covering  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  convention  affairs  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  was  followed  by 
several  other  speakers  who  talked  in 
the  same  vein. 

It  was  also  determined  to  hereafter 
hold  three-day  sessions  instead  of  two 
days.  This  arrangement  will  allow  the 
use  of  one  evening  for  a  social  session, 
with  a  banquet  as  a  leading  feature.  The 
great  increase  in  membership  has  led 
the  members  to  decide  to  ask  for  special 
railroad  rates  at  future  meetings.  Reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  City 
Council  for  the  use  of  the  council  cham¬ 
ber,  and  also  commending  the  services 
rendered  by  the  retiring  officers. 

— Election  of  Officers. — 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President — W.  C.  Wilson,  of  Brice. 

Vice  President — -W.  W.  Chadwick,  of 
Condit. 

Treasurer— E.  O.  Bigelow,  of  New 
London. 

Secretary — Edward  F.  Darnell,  of 
Grove  City,  O. 

Convention  adjourned. 

The  convention,  in  point  of  numbers, 
was  not  as  large  as  some  of  those  held 
in  earlier  years  of  its  organization,  but 
larger  than  was  anticipated  by  many, 
and  in  point  of  spirited  discussions  it 
was  very  good.  There  was  a  number  of 
new  members,  who  took  part  and  added 
much  to  the  interest. 

Many  old  faces  that  used  to  grace  the 
meetings  with  their  presence  and  add  to 
the  enthusiasm  were  absent,  some  of 
whom  have  joined  the  great  throng  in 
the  beyond;  others  have  retired  from 
active  business  lives.  They  were  sadly 
missed  by  their  old  associates,  and  re¬ 
membered  for  their  many  noble  traits 
of  character. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
next  meeting  will  be  largely  attended 
and  full  of  interest.  A  time  should  be 
agreed  upon  that  will  not  conflict  with 
other  meetings.  Be  it  said  that  the 
clayworking  industry  of  Ohio  is  fully 
alive. — Drainage  Journal. 


IOWA  CLAYWORKERS’  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 


nr-  HE  TWENTY-FIRST  annual  con- 

ivention  of  the  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  of  Iowa  was  held 
at  Boone,  Feb.  20  and  21,  1901.  Despite 
the  fact  that  owing  to  a  change  of  date 
quite  a  number  of  the  members  had 
gathered  at  Boone  two  weeks  previous 
and  had  their  “trouble  for  their  pains/’ 
there  was  a  satisfactory  attendance,  and 
the  convention  was  voted  one  of  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  association. 

Those  in  attendance  reported  very 
satisfactory  trade  conditions,  and  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  an  unusually 
busy  and  prosperous  season  is  now’  at 
hand. 

The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  McHose,  which  is  a  gauramee 
that  there  were  no  dull  periods,  for 
President  McHose  is  a  very  wide-awake 
and  clever  gentleman,  as  well  as  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  clayworker. 

The  affable  secretary,  Robert  Good¬ 
win,  Jr.,  Redfield,  attended  to  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  members,  adding  a  number  of 
new  names  to  the  roster,  and  smiled 
complacently,  as  a  good  secretary 
should. 

A  local  celebrity,  Mr.  R.  F.  Johnson, 
made  a  happy  address  of  welcojne,  as¬ 
suring  the  visitors  that  they  were  wel¬ 
come  to  Boone  and  all  it  contained, 
this  proved  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  for  the  people  or  Boone 
were  very  hospitable  and  did  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  add  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  visitors. 

PRESIDENT’, S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

J.  B.  McHose. 

I  am  pleased  to  meet  the  workers  in 
our  common  craft  in  the  little  city  of 
Boone,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  your 
visit  here  may  prove  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  and  that  you  may  look  back 
upon  this  occasion  with  satisfaction. 

For  the  twenty-first  time  we  meet  as 
a  State  association  of  clayworkers,  and 
are,  I  believe,  the  third  in  point  of  age 
of  the  brick  and  tile  associations  of  our 
country,  Illinois  and  Ohio  being  our  sen¬ 
iors  by  some  two  years.  The  two  in¬ 
terests  confided  to  our  care — brick¬ 
making  and  tilemaking — are  the  largest 
in  the  State  outside  of  agriculture  and 
railroading,  and  each  of  these  are  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  our  success,  and  in 
a  measure  dependent  upon  our  efforts.  I 
think  that  no  other  industry  rivals  us  in 
the  value  of  our  output.  Among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  Iowa  stands  ninth 
in  the  value  of  her  clay  products,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  she 
ranks  third,  being  distanced  in  this  by 
the  two  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and 
we  occupy  this  position  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  large  cities  to  give 
impetus  to  our  calling  and  market  to 
our  product. 


Again,  our  craft  is  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  the  occupations  of  man,  save 
alone  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  al¬ 
though  it  is  affirmed  by  some  that  our 
first  parents  started  manufacture  first 
by  embarking  in  the  figleaf  industry. 
However  this  may  be,  clayworking  in 
some  form  was  launched  before  the 
dawn  of  civilization. 

Our  calling  is  unique  in  this — we  take 
the  cheapest  and  practically  valueless 
elements  and  form  them,  by  our  labor 
alone,  and  construct  the  most  valuable 
and  enduring  products  that  man  has  yet 
devised.  Nothing  made  by  the  hand  of 
man  stands  the  ravages  of  the  elements 
and  of  time  as  do  our  clay  products.  In 
granite  alone  do  we  find  the  equal,  in 
strength  and  durability,  of  the  vitrified 
brick,  and  what  is  granite  but  a  great 
brick  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
made  and  burned  in  nature’s  own  brick¬ 
yard?  Thus  we  are  but  humble  imita¬ 
tors  of  nature’s  magnificent  claywork¬ 
ing  plant. 

As  clayworkers  and  visitors  to  our 
city  a  brief  notice  of  the  clays  in  this 
locality  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
you.  We  have  two  principal  varieties, 
in  use  quite  different  from  each  other, 
and  very  different  in  their  age  and 
origin.  Most  clay  that  the  clayworker 
has  to  deal  with  owes  its  origin,  quali¬ 
ties  and  present  condition  to  the  action 
of  water  in  some  form.  But  we  have  a 
clay  in  this  vicinity  that  is  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  by  our  brickmakers  for  mak¬ 
ing  common  building  brick  that  owes  its 
position  and  availability,  so  our  geol¬ 
ogists  say,  to  the  action  of  the  winds 
—that  it  has  been  gathered,  screened 
and  deposited  by  them. 

This  clay  is  found  along  the  brink  of 
our  river  bluffs,  in  a  narrow  belt,  skirt¬ 
ing  the  stream,  and  is  found  only  on 
the  surface  in  a  thin  but  uneven  deposit 
of  something  like  15  inches  in  depth. 
We  are  told  that  this  clay  has  been  de¬ 
posited  on  the  bluffs  by  the  winds  which 
swept  through  the  valley,  carrying  the 
fine  particles  to  the  brow  of  the  hills, 
where,  unable  to  sustain  them  longer, 
they  are  precipitated  along  the  margin 
of  the  bluffs,  this  precipitation  being  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  belt  of  timber  that  also 
skirts  the  bluffs,  by  breaking  up  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  and  causing  a  comparative 
calm.  The  precipitation  is  thus  more 
rapidly  effected,  just  as  still  water  easily 
precipitates  its  load.  This  deposit  is 
under  such  peculiar  limitations  and  of 
such  a  different  nature  from  all  the 
other  surface  clays  that  the  matter  was 
long  of  curious  interest  to  the  speaker. 
This  clay,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  its  origin,  contains  much  veg¬ 
etable  matter,  which,  on  burning,  leaves 
a  light  and  porous  ware. 

The  other  clays  used  here  are  the 
well-known  shales  or  coal  measure  clays 
that  are  spread  out  in  quite  uniform  lay- 
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ers  over  the  entire  county  and  much  of 
the  State,  but  (unfortunately,  perhaps, 
at  this  point  have  been  covered  up  by 
the  coarse  and  gravelly  drift  clays  to 
the  depth  of  some  150  feet.  Therefore, 
these  clays  are  available  to  the  clay- 
workers  only  where  the  Des  Moines 
river,  or  some  of  its  tributaries,  have 
cut  down  through  the  drift  and  left  the 
ancient  bed  exposed.  It  is  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  this  hall  to  the  nearest 
exposed  shales.  The  Des  Moines  river, 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  has  cut  its 
channel  something  over  240  feet  below 
the  prairie  level,  and  has,  therefore,  left 
an  exposure  in  places  of  about  75  feet  of 
shales. 

But  I  will  not  further  try  your  pa¬ 
tience  at  this  time.  But  I  desire  to  im¬ 
press  upon  you  that  this  convention  is 
yours,  for  you  to  use  and  make  the  most 
of.  The  amount  of  good  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  will  not  wholly  depend  upon  the 
officers,  nor  indeed  upon  contributors  of 
the  various  papers,  but  upon  the  use  you 
make  o.f  them.  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  that  the  printed  programme  is  not 
the  limit  of  the  usefulness  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  but  that  this  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  mere  suggestions  to  bring  about 
your  own  participation. 

Aside  from  the  sessions  in  this  hall, 
there  has  been  provided  by  the  business 
men’s  associations  of  this  city  a  banquet 
this  evening,  to  which  all  members  of 
this  association  are  invited.  There  has 
also  been  arranged  a  side  trip  for,  prob¬ 
ably  Thursday  afternoon,  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  double-track  bridge  that  is  now 
being  constructed  by  the  C.  &  N.  W.  for 
its  main  line,  four  miles  from  this  city, 
which  is  over  half  a  mile  long  and  186 
feet  above  the  Des  Moines  river.  To  any 
one  interested  in  the  great  engineering 
of  the  day  this  bridge  alone  is  worth  a 
trip  to  Boone  to  see.  as  it  has  no  equal 
of  its  class  on  the  continent. 

An  urgent  invitation  is  also  extended 
to  you  by  the  faculty  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  fourteen  miles  distant, 
to  visit  that  place,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  also  visit  this  noble  institution,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  practical  advancement  of 
the  various  industries  of  the  State,  not 
excepting  our  own  avocation. (Applause.) 

_  The  usual  number  of  interesting  papers 
on  various  details  of  the  business,  each 
of  which  we  will  publish  in  subsequent 
issues,  were  read  and  discussed  in  a 
manner  indicative  of  a  keen  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  members. 

THE  BANQUET. 

The  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
banquet  served  at  the  Butler  House,  at 
9  o’clock  Wednesday  evening.  Plates 
were  laid  for  one  hundred,  and  enough 
of  Boone’s  city  officials  and  represent¬ 
ative  business  men  participated  to  fill 
every  chair.  A  good  dinner  was  nicely 
served,  and  then  followed  cigars  and  a 
number  of  post  prandial  speeches,  that 


held  the  assembly  until  midnight,  and 
sent  them  to  bed  in  a  happy  humor. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President — G.  A.  Wild,  'Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Vice  President — W.  B.  Lower,  Sioux  City. 

Treasurer— F.  A.  Stephenson,  Mason  City. 

Secretary^Robert  Goodwin,  Ja.,  Redfield. 

The  visitors  were  taken  by  special 
train  to  the  new  bridge  that  has  been 
built  across  the  Des  Moines  river,  near 
Boone,  and  enjoyed  the  trip  exceedingly. 
The  bridge  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  delegates  also  visited  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  located  fourteen 
miles  from  Boone,  where  they  were  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  and  found  so  much  of 
interest  that  they  were  well  paid  for  the 
trip. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  P.  A. 
Stephenson,  of  Mason  City,  showed  that 
the  association  was  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  financially,  so  that,  all  in  all,  the 
convention  was  a  gratifying  success. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

F.  W.  Heidenrieh,  Hedrick. 

Thomas  Bowman,  Boone. 

Jacob  Yeffge,  Boone. 

J.  F.  Yegge,  Boone. 

A.  J.  Yegge,  Boone. 

J.  B.  McHose,  Boone. 

O.  W.  Nystrud,  Boone. 

C.  F.  Johnson,  Boone. 

Arthur  McHose.  Boone. 

John  Berry,  Boone. 

R.  T.  Jordan,  Boone. 

N.  E.  Goldthwait,  Boone. 

E.  Hick,  Dysart. 

George  Hick,  Dysant. 

S.  M.  McHose.  Nevada. 

C.  J.  Holman,  (Sergeant  Bluff. 

Thomas  Green,  Sioux  City. 

W.  B.  Lower,  Sioux  City. 

H.  T.  Zartman,  Sioux  City. 

Prof.  A.  Marston,  Ames. 

I.  A.  Williams,  Ames. 

S.  W.  Beyers,  Ames. 

Platt  Press  'Brick  Co.,  Van  Meter. 
‘'Brick,”  Chicago. 

The  Clay  Record,  Chicago. 

H.  L.  Tramp,  Creston. 

Charles  A.  Tramp,  Audubon. 

F.  E.  Swift,  Washington. 

W.  L.  MoKisslck,  DeiSoto. 

W.  W.  Lewis,  Williamsburg. 

J.  G.  Sorensen,  Harlan. 

G.  A.  Wilds,  Cedar  Falls. 

Robert  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Redfield. 

Redfield  Brick  ,&  Tile  Works,  Redfield. 
Robert  Goodwin,  Des  Moines. 

American  Clay- Working  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

H.  H.  McHose,  Grinnell. 

H.  Brewer  /&  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

L.  O.  Hull,  Rockwell  City. 

F.  G.  Snider,  Jewell. 

H.  H.  Hood,  Jewell. 

Xj.  E.  Bentley,  Tamas  City. 

F.  A.  Stephenson,  Mason  Cilty. 

O.  T.  Denison,  Mason  City. 

A.  F.  Shutts,  Mason  City. 

The  American  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason 
City. 

The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  Green,  Denison. 

J.  M.  Russell,  Storn  Lake. 

Charles  McHose,  Maxwell. 

W.  J.  Goodwin,  'Grand  Junction. 

B.  .E.  Ladow,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  P.  Grath,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  BRICKMAK¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
western  Brickmakers’  Association  was 
held  at  Little  Palls,  Minn.,  Feb.  26.  On 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Ames  being  at  Hot  Springs,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Duclos,  of  Little  Falls. 
Secretary  Lewis  Moline  read  the  report 
of  the  previous  meeting,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved.  The  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  amended  so  as  to  include  the  brick- 
makers  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  W. 
P.  Alsip,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.;  E.  M. 
and  H.  M.  Farnham,  from  Princeton, 
Minn.,  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President — W.  P.  Alsip,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D. 

Vice  President — W.  H.  Oaks,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Minn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Lewis  Mo- 
lin,  Willmar,  Minn. 

The  Association  is  one  year  old,  the 
members  are  well  pleased  with  the  work 
done  and  expect  to  accomplish  much 
good  in  the  future  for  the  brick  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Northwest.  The  best  of  feel¬ 
ing  prevailed  throughout  the  meeting, 
and  plans  were  made  to  improve  the 
product  and  to  produce  enough  brick  to 
supply  the  market  at  all  times. 

The  members  of  this  Association  have 
improved  their  brick  works  so  that 
brick  of  good  quality  can  be  furnished 
as  cheap  as  any  material  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  buildings,  business 
blocks,  farm  and  city  dwellings,  side¬ 
walks,  pavements,  etc.,  thereby  lessen¬ 
ing  insurance  on  buildings  and  con¬ 
tents;  making  cooler  buildings  in  sum¬ 
mer;  heating,  painting  and  repairing 
much  less  than  on  ordinary  buildings. 
Each  of  the  different  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturing  brick  were  discussed,  also  the 
advisability  of  starting  a  dry  press 
brick  plant  to  supply  the  demand  in  the 
Northwest. 

It  was  determined  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  at  Princeton,  Minn.,  a 
year  hence.  All  brickmakers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  programme  of  the 
meeting  will  be  announced  in  good  time. 


WANT  AD  ILLUSTRATED. 


Wanted— Single  gentleman  to  fill  a  position 
of  responsibility. 
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Philadelphian’s  Getting  Ready  for  a  Busy  Season. 


IN  MY  ENDEAVORS  to  corral  the  delinquents  of  the  late 
rejuvenator  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  the  sharp  intervention 
of  Jack  Frost  was  not  taken  into  consideration.  Strangely 
enough,  he  marched  around  the  suburbs  and.  the  city  in  great 
shape.  Traveling  a  few  miles  on  the  Pennsylvania  railway  in 
search  of  new  material,  I  landed  up  against  something  as  dead 
as  Dickens’  door  nail.  And  only  on  my  road  back  to  the  depot 
did  I  learn  from  one  still  living  “rustic”  that  it  was  nigh  onto 
40  degrees  below  around  there  and  nothin’  was  moving.  From 
the  prodigious  way  in  which  he  scratched  himself,  I  believe 
the  man  was  not  telling  the  truth.  A  shutdown  brickyard  is 
about  as  uncommunicative  as  the  open  mouthed  but  ever  si¬ 
lent  oyster.  This  simile  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  were 
at  Old  Point,  I  know. 

Dropping  off  at  Merion,  a  short  inspection  was  afforded  of 
the  well-laid-out  plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Clay  Material  Co., 
covering  some  two  and  one-half  acres,  with  offices  and  ware 
and  storage  rooms  running  some  180  by  60  and  two  stories 
high.  Here  are  to  be  seen  every  standard  form  of  fire  brick, 
chimney  tops,  wind  guard,  fire  clay  stove  pipe  and  fittings, 
electric  conduits  and  the  many  etceteras  that  now  comprise 
the  output  of  the  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  world.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer,  being  absent,  however, 
obliges  me  to  continue  this  in  another  number. 

Brother  Michael  Carroll  heartily  appreciates  the  conveyed 
promise  of  his  badge.  His  recital  of  the  many  old  things  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  would  be  worthy  a  hearing  at  another  con¬ 
vention.  Anyway  he  has  returned  greatly  improved.  He 
found  time  to  visit  a  brick  plant  at  Malvern,  just  outside  the 
springs,  where,  with  the  aid  of  an  old  Martin  machine  and  a 
couple  of  mules,  they  turn  out  some  18,000  daily.  Only  the 
hard  are  retained,  however,  the  salmon  and  bottoms  are 
thrown  out  and  shipped  to  Texas,  where  it  is  ground  up  and 
sold  for  face  and  tooth  powder.  In  building  residences,  the 
floor  joists,  studing,  plaster  work  and  roof  is  finished  and  the 
family  moves  in,  and  later  on  a  four-inch  “skin  wall”  of  brick 
is  run  up  and  the  house  is  complete.  Of  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters,  Mr.  Carroll  speaks  very  highly,  but  of  the  postal 
facilities — don’t  mention  it,  his  voice  immediately  thickens. 

The  prospects  for  the  season  here  in  Philadelphia  are  good, 
and  already  they  have  commenced  hauling  for  a  large  opera¬ 
tion  of  120  two  and  three-story  houses,  to  be  erected  at  Fifty- 
ninth  and  Market  streets.  Also  for  ninety  three-story  houses 
to  be  erected  at  Fifty-sixth  street  and  Wyalusing  avenue.  So 
stretchers,  hard  and  salmon  will  be  on  the  move,  while  other 
negotiations  are  pending. 

Over  the  ’phone  yesterday  morning  an  excited  member  of 
the  brickmaking  fraternity  wanted  to  know  something  about 
the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  brick  manufacturers  at  the 
Master  Builders’  Exchange.  This  was  a  premature  alarm,  due 
to  the  risky  effort  of  one  of  the  local  scribes  endeavoring  to 
get  a  bulge  or  a  “beat”  on  all  the  rest  and  coming  out  with 
a  double-header  or  caption. 

— “Brick  Men  May  Merge  Interests. — 

Local  manufacturers  are  planing  to  organize  one  large  com¬ 
pany  to  absorb  most  individual  firms.  Watch  the  columns  of 
The  Clay-Worker  and  you  will  get  the  story  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  At  present  the  plans  are  in  embryo,  practically  nothing 
has  been  accomplished,  although  it  is  safe  to  say  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  plans  will  be  perfected  and  an  organi¬ 


zation  engineered  by  good  executive  heads,  may  tell  its  own 
story. 

We  have  no  casualities  this  month,  but  two  of  our  respective 
members  are  indulging  in  carriage  rides  and  visits  from  the 
family  physician.  Stalwart  Frank  McAvoy  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  crutches  and  a  sprained  ankle  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  due  to  a  fall  on  the  ice-clad  pavements  of  Quaker 
City,  while  Brother  Keyser  suffers  more  pain  than  incon¬ 
venience  from  a  scalp  wound,  inflicted  by  an  overbearing,  but 
ignorant  cupboard  door,  that  didn’t  know  any  better  than  to 
be  open,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  shut.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  his  giving  his  personal  superintendence  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  their  latest  improvement,  a 

— Horton  Hercules  Senior, — - 

A  compact  looking  machine,  that  seems  well  adapted  to  the 
hard,  curly  clay  and  loam  so  prolific  near  this  yard.  The  run¬ 
ning  gear  is  not  yet  affixed,  but  will  be  in  a  few  days,  when  a 
trial  will  be  made,  and  as  I  anticipate  being  present,  will  give 
you  further  particulars  later  on. 

Most  of  the  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ‘  Neck”  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  start  up.  McAvoy  &  McMichael,  McAvoy  &  Morris, 
Webster  &  Nephew,  only  need  a  breath  of  incipient  spring. 
Some  of  the  yards  are  holding  both  their  hard  and  their  coal, 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  anticipated  trouble  in  the  coal 
regions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  fears  will  be  groundless, 
as  the  building  operations  for  the  spring  trade  are  already 
showing  up  in  force,  and,  taking  the  architect’s  plans  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  proof  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  the  .season  promises 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  brickmakers  will  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  in  out  of  the  wet.  Prices  quoted  in  the  lower 
section  are  hardly  satisfactory: 


Hand-made  stretchers  . $10.00  and  $11.50 

Machine-made  stretchers  .  8.50  and  9.50 

Hard  .  6.50 

Salmon  .  5.25 


Mr.  W.  R.  Newbold  came  into  town  yesterday,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him.  He  represents,  as  the  head,  the 
Holmes  brick  plant,  located  a  few  miles  out  on  the  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.  Some  improvements  are  to  be  made  with  a  view  of 
starting  up  early  next  month. 

The  McAvoys  will  make  their  ninth  shipment  from  the  Per- 
kiomen  end  of  vitrified  and  sewer,  on  board  the  steamship  Bur¬ 
ton,  which  sails  for  Havana  about  the  15th.  This  will  bring 
up  their  shipments  to  the  tune  of  four  millions.  This  ought 
to  affect  an  interesting  group  of  photographs,  being  a  radical 
departure  from  the  loadings  inside  the  yard. 

Philadelphia,  March  14,  1901.  W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 


A  NEW  DRY  KILN. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  or¬ 
ganized  at  Indianapolis,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  clay 
and  lumber  industries  with  an  improved  dry  kiln.  Mr.  Ed 
Gerrard,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  is  the  general  manager  of  the  new  company,  and 
there  are  associated  with  him  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  large 
business  experience  and  ample  means.  The  new  company  is 
therefore  well  equipped  with  capital,  experience  and  brains 
to  meet  every  demand  for  thoroughly  up-to-date  drying  appa¬ 
ratus.  They  claim  that  the  National  dryer  will  embody  new 
features  that  make  it  very  effective  and  economical.  A  full 
description  of  the  new  dryer  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Clay-Worker,  and  in  the  meantime  they  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  those  wanting  improved  drying  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  located  at  35  W. 
South  St.,  Indianapolis,  where  they  will  welcome  all  visitors.. 

THE  MARION  BRICK  WORKS  REORGANIZE. 


The  controlling  interest  in  the  Marion  Brick  Works  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Lanyon,  of  Chicago,  and  that  gen¬ 
tleman  lias  been  made  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  John 
Hagar,  also  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice  president.  In 
other  respects  the  management  of  the  company  will  remain  the 
same  as  heretofore,  Mr.  Penny  continuing  as  secretary  and 
general  manager,  with  general  offices  in  the  Majestic  building, 
Indianapolis.  The  company  is  now  operating  two  plants,  one, 
the  original,  or  parent,  plant,  at  Marion,  Ind.,  and  a  second  one 
at  Montezuma,  Ind.  An  excellent  quality  of  building  brick  is 
made  at  both  plants,  the  present  total  capacity  being  close  to 
200,000  a  day — the  largest  output  of  any  company  in  Hoosier- 
dom.  Improvements  are  contemplated,  which  will  give  the 
company  still  larger  capacity. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


N  CHICAGO  spring  work  in  the  building  line 
has  not  started  up  as  yet  to  any  great  extent. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  amount  of  work  on 
the  boards  in  the  architects’  offices,  most 
of  which  has  either  been  figured,  or  is 
now  before  the  con  tractors  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Prominent  among  the  buildings 
which  are  thus  sure  of  being  started  so 
soon  as  the  weather  permits,  are  the  new 
Tribune  building,  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  present  structure;  a  new  mercantile  build¬ 
ing,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Monroe  streets,  and  an 
addition  to  the  Hartford  building,  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Madison. 


In  addition,  ten  new  buildings  belonging  to  the  University 
of  Chicago,  will  be  put  up;  a  men’s  dormitory  and  hospital 
(Hitchcock  Hall),  the  University  Commons,  the  students’  club¬ 
house,  a  building  for  a  cafe,  another  for  the  Kitchen,  Rocke¬ 
feller  tower,  an  assembly  hall,  a  heat,  light  and  power  build¬ 
ing,  the  new  gymnasium  and  the  Chicago  Institute  building. 

Many  other' buildings  about  the  city  are  talked  of,  and  if 
any  reasonable  proportion  of  them  are  started  this  spring, 
the  year  will  be  an  active  one.  During  the  fall  and  wintei 
there  has  been  considerable  speculative  building  going  on  in 
apartment  houses  all  over  the  city,  but  especially  on  the  south 
side  along  the  line  of  the  elevated  road. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Kimball’s  resignation  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company 
has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and  comment  in  building 
circles  here.  Mr.  Kimball  has  been  connected  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Hydraulic,  in  the  capacity  mentioned  above,  since  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  company,  ten  years  ago.  During  these  years 
he  has  operated  the  company’s  plant  at  Porter,  Indiana,  and 
had  sole  control  of  the  Chicago  end  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Kimball’s  resignation,  which  took  effect  February  1,  was  due, 
it  is  said,  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the 
president  of  the  company  at  St.  Louis,  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  conducting  the  business.  Mr.  Kimball  felt  that 
the  policy  dictated  by  the  president  could  bring  no  success, 
and  therefore  withdrew.  The  same  day  that  his  resignation 
took  effect  he  started  in  business  for  himself  in  Room  304 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Regarding  the  special  line 
of  business  carried  on  by  Mr.  Kimball  in  his  new  departure,  I 
quote  from  a  circular  letter  issued  by  him  under  the  date  of 
March  1: 

“I  have  arranged  with  Caffall  Brothers  for  the  application 
of  the  Caffall  process  of  waterproofing  (same  as  was  applied 
to  the  Obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  1885)  to  any 
brick  selected  from  my  stock,  when  desired and  in  every  in¬ 
stance  I  give  my  personal  guarantee,  in  addition  to  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  firm,  that  any  wall  built  of  brick  furnished  from 
my  office,  and  waterproofed  by  Caffall  Brothers  immediately 
after  it  is  up,  will  be  impervious  to  the  entrance  of  moisture, 
free  from  dirt,  stains,  or  salty  efflorescence,  and  the  wall,  both 
brick  and  joints,  be  as  solid  ten  years  after  as  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  and  the  original  color  maintained. 

“In  line  with  the  above,  I  am  prepared  to  offer  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  the  very  highest  quality  of  pressed  brick, 
which  makes  a  wall  superior  to  any  of  the  so-called  impervious 
brick,  and  which  can  be  used  for  light  courts  and  made  thor¬ 
oughly  impervious,  joints  included,  for  about  one-third  the 
cost  of  enamel  brick.  The  joints  of  such  a  wall  will  remain 
perfectly  sound-,  and  the  entire  wall  can  be  cleaned  as  effica¬ 
ciously  and  at  as  little  cost  as  a  court  of  enamel  brick. 

“The  inroads  made  upon  the  market  by  the  vitrified  or  so- 
called  impervious  brick,  limited  though  they  are  in  variety  of 
colors,  inferior  workmanship  as  to  outline,  with  unprotected 
joints,  is  the  result  of  a  natural  evolution  toward  an  impervi¬ 
ous  front.  Many  times  a  pressed  brick  is  desired,  but  rejected 
on  account  of  porosity,  and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  this  objec¬ 
tion.” 

This  circular  letter  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  destructive 
salts  exist  in  the  clays  from  which  brick  and  terra  cotta  are 
made,  and  that  many  of  the  salts  present  in  clay  are  insoluble 
while  the  clay  is  in  its  raw  state,  but  that  action  of  fire  ren¬ 
ders  them  soluble.  The  same  result  also  follows  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  lime  and  clay.  These  salts  consist  of  carbonates,  sul¬ 
phates,  nitrates  and  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  etc.  Sometimes  several  of  these  salts  are  associ¬ 
ated  in  one  sample  taken  from  a  building,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  there  is  found  a  difference  of  constituents  and  propor¬ 
tions,  depending  on  the  clay  and  the  manner  of  burning,  and 


the  character  of  the  limestone  used  for  mortar  or  cement. 
Hence  in  some  instances  brick  will  stand  exposed  for  several 
years  without  throwing  off  these  salts,  while  in  others  the 
efflorescence  will  appear  within  a  few  hours.  It  is  probable 
that  every  kind  of  brick,  cement  and  mortar  contains  soluble 
saline  ingredients.  Their  appearance  is  wholly  due  to  mois¬ 
ture  in  masonry.  This  dissolves  the  salts,  and  forms  a  weak 
brine,  which,  coming  to  the  surface,  loses  its  water  by  evapor¬ 
ation,  and  leaves  the  salts  to  crystallize  and  form  the  salty 
efflorescence.  To  attempt  to  wash  the  salts  off  only  results  in 
their  being  dissolved  and  absorbed  to  reappear  again  as  the 
brick  or  terra  cotta  dries.  Rain  does  not  wash  them  off,  but 
into,  the  surface  of  a  building. 

The  joints  of  stone  and  brick  work,  if  laid  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  their  design,  should  be  the  strongest  parts 
of  the  wall.  Under  certain  conditions  they  become  the  weak¬ 
est,  as  they  succumb  to  the  weather,  and  a  source  of  positive  • 
injury  in  the  after  effect. 

How  to  overcome  these  unsightly  appearances  of  efflores¬ 
cence  upon  the  faces  of  wall  is  a  subject  that  has  been  talked 
about  in  our  conventions,  discussed  in  clayworking  journals, 
and  pondered  over  by  the  manufacturer  of  clay  materials  used 
in  the  fronts  of  buildings  since  the  time  that  this  class  of 
ware  has  been  made.  Enameling  thus  far  has  been  the  only 
process  that  has  been  generally  known  to  overcome  the  defect. 
In  marketing  a  line  of  clay  products  which  I  am  handling,  I 
have  investigated  as  thoroughly  as  was  in  my  power  to  do 
the  Caffal  process  of  waterproofing,  and  am  satisfied  that  it 
will  seal  any  porous  clay  product,  making  it  impervious  to 
water,  soot  and  dirt.  Indeed,  so  convincing  to  my  mind  have 
the  results  of  my  investigation  of  the  Caffall  process — both  as 
to  its  success  and  its  durability — been  that,  feeling  it  to  be  a 
matter  which  should  interest  every  clayworker,  I  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  make  the  statement  above. 

Since  your  last  issue  the  Carpenters’  Union  of  Chicago,  the 
strongest  affiliation  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  voted  to 
withdraw  from  that  organization,  and  have  signed  agreements 
with  the  contractors.  This  withdrawal  of  the  last  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  members  from  the  council  leaves,  at  the  present  writing, 
all  the  important  trades  connected  with  the  building  interests 
in  this  city  working  in  harmony  under  a  three-years  agree¬ 
ment.  Trade  generally  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  successfully  carried  out.  FAX. 

Chicago,  March  11,  1901. 


A  DISTRESSING  ACCIDENT. 


Walter  Fickes,  Superintendent  of  the  Rosslyn  Brick  Co.,  Car¬ 
negie,  Pa.,  Loses  an  Arm. 

While  trying  to  adjust  the  automatic  cutting  table  when 
starting  some  new  machinery,  Walter  Fickes,  son  of  George  .T. 
Fickes,  Steubenville,  0.,  was  pulled  down  into  the  driving 
wheel  cog  gearing  by  his  overcoat  brushing  against  a  cog.  The 
coat  was  buttoned  tight,  so  he  had  no  chance  to  pull  out  of  it, 
and  was  drawn  down  until  his  right  arm  was  mangled  and 
crushed  from  his  wrist  to  above  the  elbow.  His  father  was 
standing  within  a  few  feet  of  him  and  saw  it  all,  but  so  quick¬ 
ly  did  the  accident  happen  that  he  could  render  no  assistance 
until  the  engine  was  stopped.  Writing  us  of  the  accident,  the 
senior  Fickes  says:  “I  had  to  cut  his  coat  and  shirt  sleeve 
away  and  pry  the  cogs  back  with  a  har  to  release  his  arm,  and 
while  this  only  took  a  few  minutes,  it  seemed  to  us  an  age. 
Walter  stood  the  pain  bravely,  and  made  no  fuss  after  getting 
his  arm  out  of  the  machine.  He  was  conveyed  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  West  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  Pittsburg, 
where  he  had  the  very  best  care.  His  arm  was  amputated 
close  up  to  his  shoulder.  The  operation  was  very  successful, 
healed  very  quickly,  and  he  is  now  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  be  without  his  right  arm.” 

Walter  and  his  mother  had  arranged  to  attend  the  National 
Convention,  at  Old  Point,  where  he  was  to  have  read  a  paper 
before  the  Ceramic  Society.  On  hearing  Of  the  accident  the 
society  elected  Mr.  Fickes  to  full  membership,  and  instructed 
the  Secretary  to  publish  the  paper  in  the  Convention  proceed¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Fickes  will  still  continue  to  manage  the  brick  plant 
at  Carnegie. 


When  too  late  to  remedy  the  oversight,  we  found  that  our  in¬ 
dustrious  scribe  who  wrote  up  the  “Annex”  of  the  National 
Convention  had  overlooked  the  exhibit  made  at  Old  Point  by 
the  Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co.,  o*f  Bloomington,  Ill.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  oversight  was  entirely  unintentional.  Mr. 
Dunlap  was  one  of  the  most  regular  in  attendance  throughout 
convention  week,  and  missed  no  opportunity  to  present  a  neat 
and  handsome  memorandum  book  to  his  friends  and  tell  in¬ 
quiring  brickmakers  of  the  merits  of  the  Perfect  clay  screen, 
which  our  readers  will  find  illustrated  on  page  326  of  this  issue. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AN  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  USE  OF  WASTE  HEAT. 


By  a  Master  Mechanic. 


HE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  came  to  hand  and  was  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  writer  felt 
very  sore  about  the  point  of  not  having 
been  able  to  take  part  in  our  last  Con¬ 
vention  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  When, 
however,  The  Clay-Worker  came  to  hand, 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  had  a  hand  in  it,  and, 
of  course,  the  first  search  of  the  writer 
was  for  the  discussion  of  using  the  waste 
heat  in  brick  factories.  As  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker 
well  know,  this  subject  has  been  written  about  by  me  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  note  what  Mr.  Twells,  of  Wickcliffe,  said  on  the 
subject 

Generating  steam  with  waste  heat  from  kilns  has  been 
tried  for  years,  but  as  the  attempts  were  of  such  crude  nature, 
the  thing  never  came  into  general  use.  Our  forty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line,  and  the  urgent  demands  of  the  brick- 
makers  has  led  us  into  devising  and  working  out  some  prac¬ 
tical  method  whereby  it  can  be  successfully  utilized. 

The  essential  points  of  this  method  are  an  arrangement  of 
dampers  and  flues  in  connection  with  special  central  chambers 
or  flues,  through  which  the  water-smoke  and  noxious  gases 
could  be  separated  and  the  clear  heat  utilized  in  vertical  steam 
generators,  from  which  the  steam  could  be  conducted  to  the 
engine  or  dryers.  In  our  system  the  stack  connected  with  the 
generator  is  to  be  higher  than  the  stacks  that  carry  off  the 
water  smoke  and  unutilizable  heat.  The  boilers  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  coal  or  waste  heat  can  be  used  at  will.  The  cut 
shown,  herewith,  gives  an  outline  of  a  brick  factory  so  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Our  special  dryer,  which  we  constructed  for  using  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  during  the  day,  has  just  been  started.  It  shows 
about  one  pound  of  back  pressure  on  the  engine.  This  we  deem 
hardly  noticeable  in  the  fuel  consumption.  With  the  use  of 
the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  this,  however,  also  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  In  using  the  heat  from  the  kilns,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  nearly  all  the  clean,  heated  gases  are  available,  as  the 
only  loss  of  heat  is  in  the  radiation  through  the  kiln  walls 
and  conduits,  and  what  latent  heat  remains  in  the  ware. 

The  fuel  used  in  brick  kilns  only  affords  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  ware,  then  passes  on.  In  puddling  and  heating 
furnaces,  from  which  the  waste  heat  makes  the  steam  for 
running  the  machinery,  very  much  is  lost,  by  being  carried  out 
in  the  metal  at  a  white  heat. 

Compare  the  fuel  used  in  your  kilns  and  under  your  boilers, 
and  it  will  become  apparent  that  there  is  enough  and  to  spare 
for  driving  the  machinery  and  drying  the  brick.  Then  the 
exhaust  is  always  available,  with  the  right  kind  of  a  brick 
dryer. 

Another  fact  must  be  considered.  When  the  heat  is  made 
into  steam  ft  goes  to  the  engine  and  dry  kilns,  without  the  use 
of  fan-blowers  or  other  appliances. 

The  heat  conduits,  if  properly  constructed  (that  is,  large, 
smooth  and  under  dry  ground),  will  carry  the  heat  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  The  steam  also  can  be  conducted  several  hundred  feet 
(if  well  protected)  without  much  loss.  In  the  steamboats,  as 
constructed  now,  from  500  to  700  feet,  steam  pipes  go  through, 
all  the  way,  fore  and  aft,  to  drive  machinery.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  steam  generators  can  be  placed  in  the  most 
convenient  spot.  In  plants  newly  constructed  we  would  place 
the  generators  close  to  the  engine,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

In  the  discussion  at  the  Convention  the  experiences  as  to  the 
use  of  the  condensed  water  from  dryers,  where  exhaust  steam 
was  used,  were  rather  conflicting.  While  Mr.  Dunn  had  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  from  the  oil  in  the  boilers,  carried  there  from  the 
lubrication  of  the  engine,  Mr.  Eisenhart  claimed  he  lost  a 
boiler  through  it.  I  was  sorrv  to  read  such  a  statement,  as  it 
mav  mislead,  for  it  is  mv  conviction  that  if  his  boiler  had  been 
well  taken  care  of.  bv  being  blown  out  and  cleaned  often,  I 
dare  say,  it  would  be  in  use  vet.  Provided,  however,  that  his 
cylinder  oil  was  of  mineral  origin. 

Just  consider  the  amount  of  oil  used  on  marine  engines, 
which  goes  in  the  hot  wells  and  is  pumped  back  into  the  boil¬ 
ers,  without  such  bad  results.  As  stated,  there  are  several 


effective  devices  for  separating  the  oil  from  the  feed  water, 
if  separation  should  be  desired. 

The  condensed  water  is  a  great  saving  in  Its  being  free  of 
sedimentary  matter,  and  if  properly  used,  the  heat  retained  in 
it  means  just  that  much  fuel  saved.  Of  course,  nearly  every 
well-equipped  engine  is  supplied  with  a  heater,  but  where  all 
the  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  drying  purposes  we  must  sgve 
the  heat  in  the  water  derived  from  the  condensation  of  the 
dryer.  Mr.  Eisenhart  stated  that  he  abandoned  the  use  of  ex¬ 
haust  steam  and  saved  fuel  by  doing  so.  The  trouble  must, 
therefore,  be  in  the  construction  of  the  dryer.  Hundreds  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Eisenhart  had  the  same  experience  and  used  live 
steam,  after  experimenting  with  exhaust  steam.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  a  dryer  properly  constructed  only  causes  one  or  two 
pounds  of  back  pressure,  and  the  dryer  is  thoroughly  per¬ 
meated  and  fully  heated  by  exhaust  steam  there  is  a  great 
saving. 

I  have  seen  dryers  that  caused  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
of  back  pressure,  and  then  the  extreme  ends  of  the  long  and 
small  pipes  were  not  heated.  Let  us  look  at  this  a  moment. 

Many  dryers  have  one-inch  pipes,  and  there  are  often  from 
two  to  four  hundred  feet  with  elbows  and  return  bends, 
through  which  the  steam  is  expected  to  travel.  The  friction  in 
a  pipe  of  that  size  and  length  is  enormous.  The  rule  for  as¬ 
certaining  said  loss  in  friction,  as  given  in  “Mechanical 
Draft,”  is: 

“That  with  the  loss  of  a  pound  of  steam  pressure  in  240 
diameters  of  the  pipe  in  length,  the  steam  loses  at  the  rate  of 
the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  pipe.” 

Before  closing  this  article,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  further  eluci¬ 
date  the  subject  of  lubricating  oil  in  feed  water,  in  order  to 
set  this  matter  right,  as  the  discussions  at  the  Convention  did 
not,  nor  did  my  foregoing  remarks  in  this  article  fully  cover  it. 

The  smallest  portion  of  linseed  or  other  readily  oxidized 
vegetable  oils  act  badly  in  steam  boilers.  Animal  oils  also  are 
injurious,  as  they  adhere  to  the  shell  and  flues  of  the  boiler 
after  a  continued  use.  Petroleum  or  mineral  oils  do  not  act 
injuriously,  but  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dunn,  keep  the  boilers  free 
from  scale.  This  is  the  case  in  most  all  the  waters.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions,  however. 

The  waters  of  the  lakes  take  kindly  to  petroleum  oils,  of 
which  lake  engineers  are  fully  cognizant. 


Prosperity  in  Texas. 

Publishers  Clay -Worker: 

You  will  find  inclosed  draft  to  cover  cost  of  advertisement 
in  “For  Sale”  columns,  and  also  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  The  ad.  brought  good  results. 

We  have  more  business  down  in  this  section  than  we  can 
manage.  Have  two  yards  in  Paris,  with  an  aggregate  capac¬ 
ity  of  60,000  brick  per  day,  and  we  are  at  least  three  and  a 
half  millions  behind  our  orders.  W.  R.  EUBANK. 

Paris,  Tex.,  February,  1901. 


Busy  Baltimore. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  while  the  building  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  section  has  practically  been  at  a  standstill  for  the 
winter  months,  yet  the  outlook  for  the  season  of  1901  is  good, 
and  if  there  are  no  strikes  to  interfere,  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  quite  an  active  business  in  this  line. 

We  have  just  been  awarded  the  contract  for  all  the  Port¬ 
land  cement  to  be  required  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  the 
year  1901,  and  are  now  supplying  Portland  cement  for  the 
United  States  Government  printing  office,  in  Washington,  that 
will  not  be  completed  until  some  time  next  year. 

We  are  also  supplying  vitrified  street  paving  blocks  and  terra 
cotta  culvert  pipe  to  the  City  Engineer’s  department,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  having  been  awarded  the  contract  for  all  their  supplies 
for  the  year  1901. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  is  preparing  to  expend  $12,000,000  for 
a  sewerage  system,  that  will  require  a  large  amount  of  this 
class  of  supplies.  WM.  WIRT  CLARKE  &  SON. 

Baltimore,  March  7,  1901. 


In  a  damage  suit  brought  against  the  Anthony  Ittner  Brick 
Co.,  in  Belleville,  Ill.,  a  change  of  venue  has  been  asked  for. 
The  suit  was  one  brought  against  the  company  by  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  a  former  employe,  who  died  from  injuries  received 
at  the  brickyard.  It  is  claimed  that  the  company  cannot  get 
justice  because  the  one  hundred  men  employed  by  it  do  not 
belong  to  union.  It  is. said  that  there  is  a  boycott  on  in 
Belleville  against  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  company, 
and  that  employes  of  the  company  have  been  evicted  from 
homes  because  they  were  not  members  of  a  union. 
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DOWN  IN  JERSEY. 


HE  SEASON  of  1901  opens  with  beautiful 
weather,  we  find  the  various  clayworking 
plants  of  this  part  of  New  Jersey  working 
about  full  time,  as  usual. 

A  trip  over  to  Henry  Maurer  &  Son’s  last 
week  found  that  immense  plant  in  full  op¬ 
eration;  indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  whether  building 
in  the  outside  world  goes  on  or  not,  the  wheels  never  stop  in 
the  Maurer  works. 

The  three  fireproof  cottages  under  way  last  spring  are  fin¬ 
ished,  and  are  models  of  neatness.  I  am  trying  to  get  photos 
of  these  buildings  for  your  journal  and  also  a  description  in 
full.  I  rather  think  that  Brothers  Gates  and  Gregory  will 
have  to  step  back  as  far  as  the  use  of  clay  goods  go  for  erection 
of  buildings. 

At  the  Maurer  factory  a  new  fire  brick  kiln  has  been  built, 
and  a  new  factory  is  to  be  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
roofing  tile  department. 

A  test  is  being  made  of  a  very  wide  flat  arch  of  hollow  brick 
at  this  works.  The  special  shape,  I  believe,  has  been  patented 
by  Mr.  Maurer.  A  tremendous  weight  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
arch  to  find  out  the  safe  weight  it  will  stand..  The  new  street, 
known  as  Railroad  avenue,  has  been  almost  finished  from 
Perth  Amboy  proper  to  Maurer’s.  This  is  a  long-felt  want,  aa 
it  will  save  over  one  mile  between  the  center  of  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  and  Maurer’s.  As  soon  as  the  street  is  settled  the  Raritan 
Traction  Company  will  extend  its  tracks  to  Maurer’s;  then, 
with  the  contemplated  bridge  over  Woodbridge  creek,  the  con¬ 
nection  will  be  made  with  the  Rahway  system  at  Boynton’s 
Beach.  This  will  give  an  all-trolley  line  to  New  York  city. 
While  “on  the  trolley,”  I  will  state  that  the  work  has  been  fin¬ 
ished  to  Keasby’s  schoolhouse,  and  the  widening  of  the  road 
from  that  point  to  the  Perth  Amboy  and  Metuchen  road  is 
under  way,  and  we  look  for  the  completion  of  the  line  to  this 
town  not  later  than  April  next. 

The  building  boom  is  still  on  top  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  it  is 
simply  astounding,  the  developments  there.  In  every  direc¬ 
tion  one  looks,  one  sees  new  buildings  going  up.  Mr.  J.  C. 
McCoy,  the  manager  of  the  Raritan  Copper  Works,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  number  of  lots  on  Smith  street,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  a  new  theater  building  will  be  erected  thereon.  The 
Lord  Knows  it  is  needed  bad  enough.  In  a  city  of  18,000 
people  there  is  certainly  an  opening  for  an  up-to-date  theater, 
instead  of  the  old  Music  Hall,  used  these  many  generations 
back. 

The  paving  of  New  Brunswick  avenue,  in  Perth  Amboy, 
with  brick  has  been  started,  and  the  block  from  Smith  street 
to  Fayette  has  been  dug  out  and  broken  stone  hauled  for  the 
concrete,  but  owing  to  the  freezing  weather,  the  concrete  has 
not  been  placed  as  yet.  The  brick  are  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Paving  Brick  Company’s  make  and  marked  B.  D.  B.  D.  may 
stand  for  a  good  many  things,  but  I’ll  be  B.  D — d  if  I  know 
what  this  brand  means.  Anyhow,  they  look  hard  enough  to 
withstand  traffic  for  many  years  to  come.  As  this  avenue 
has  been  in  a  notoriously  muddy  state  for  a  generation  or  two, 
it  will  be  a  blessing  when  the  pavement  is  completed. 

The  new  building  erected  on  the  Central  railroad  and  New 
Brunswick  avenue  is  now  completed,  and  the  company  have 
moved  all  their  machinery  from  the  old  cramped  quarters  to 
the  new  structure. 

The  brick  dwellings  this  same  firm  built  a  few  blocks  south 
are  also  ready  for  occupancy. 

Thomas  Reading,  the  contractor  who  laid  the  pavement  on 
Jefferson  street,  Perth  Amboy,  was  very  dangerously  injured 
by  a  locomotive  striking  him  while  crossing  the  Central  rail¬ 
road  tracks  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  several  weeks  since.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  a  question  as  to  his  recovery,  but  now  he  is  on 
the  mend,  but  is  still  in  the  hospital  at  Elizabeth,  where  he 
was  taken  at  the  time.  We  sincerely  hope  he  may  soon  resume 
the  management  of  his  large  business. 

Ground  was  broken  last  week  for  the  new  hospital  for  Perth 
Amboy.  The  building  will  be  located  on  New  Brunswick  ave¬ 
nue,  on  top  of  the  first  hill  west  of  the  town  proper.  It  will 
be  of  brick  and  of  a  very  commanding  appearance;  cost,  about 
$16,000. 

The  brick  work  is  now  progressing  favorably  on  the  Central 


electric  light  station,  in  this  borough.  Delay  in  getting  the 
steel  for  the  frame  structure  has  put  the  brick  work  back  over 
two  weeks.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brick  are  now 
stacked  on  the  ground,  ready  for  being  placed.  Sayer  &  Fish¬ 
er  furnish  the  brick  for  this  job. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  of  New  Brunswick,  are  just  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  mammoth  brick  addition  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  large  plant.  Rather,  this  new  building  is  a  separate  one, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  or  race  way  from  the  old 
plant.  This  firm  produce  all  sorts  of  medical  appliances  in 
shape  of  bandages  and  the  like,  and  really  prosper  on  account 
of  the  wars  we  have  had  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  past  few  years.  But  doubtless  many  of  their  appliances 
have  saved  many  a  poor  felloe  from  leaving  his  bones  on  a 
foreign  shore.  Other  building  in  New  Brunswick  is  nil.  Since 
the  winter  shut-down  the  price  of  brick  have  advanced  about 
$1  per  thousand,  and  no  doubt  will  go  higher. 

We  were  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Richardson’s  account 
of  his  travels,  as  related  in  December  Clay-Worker,  especially 
in  his  views  on  New  Jersey.  All  he  says  regarding  the  clay 
deposits  here  are  true,  but  he  did  not  see  the  whole  hog  by  a 
jugful. 

In  noting  the  industry  of  the  International  Clay  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  as  published  in  last  Clay-Worker,  one  not 
posted  would  imagine  this  firm  was  the  only  company  in  the 
United  States  that  can  fill  large  orders.  While  we  know  they 
are  large  manufacturers  of  this  material,  I  believe  we  have 
several  single  factories  here  that  turn  out  at  least  one-half  as 
much  as  300,000  tons  per  annum.  I  will  try  to  get  exact  figures 
before  my  next.  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Edgar,  of  this  town,  has  gone  to  Florida  to  look 
after  his  clay  mining  interests  there. 

The  Edgar  Bros.  Co.,  of  South  River,  are  manufacturing 
some  fine  face  brick,  and  Mr.  Harold  Edgar,  a  graduate  of 
Rutgers  College  last  year,  is  traveling  as  salesman  for  this 
firm. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  bricklayer  that  there 
are  over  2,200  bricklayers  in  that  city  and  every  mother’s  son 
of  them  are  busy  laying  brick  there. 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Richardson  had,  instead  of  filling  up  on 
sea  food  just  before  taking  that  boat  ride — ahem — had  taken 
some  good  old  Jersey  lightning,  in  the  shape  of  “good  old  apple¬ 
jack,”  aboard  with  him,  whether  he  would  not  have  fared  bet¬ 
ter.  Perhaps,  though,  he  is  like  the  writer,  and  does  not  like 
any  “liker”  in  his. 

Large  shipments  of  coal  are  coming  from  the  mines  now  to 
tidewater.  Twenty-eight  trains  of  2,000  tons  each  came  down 
the  Lehigh  Valley  one  night  last  week.  Quite  a  lot  of  coal  for 
one  road.  We  have  three  of  them  passing  our  doors  in  Me¬ 
tuchen.  W.  R.  OSBORNE. 


AN  OLD  CL  A.YWORKER  IN  A  NEW  FIELD. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

When  in  St.  Louis  a  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  meet  our  old  Ohio  friend,  A.  O.  Jones,  who  is  now 
a  citizen  of  that  future  World’s  Fair  City.  Mr.  Jones  has,  in¬ 
deed,  had  an  interesting  career.  He  came  over  from  the  old 
country  some  thirty  years  ago  and  cast  his  lot  among  the  mud 
men  of  Columbus,  O.  He  was  employed  by  the  Columbus 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  and  was  steadily  promoted,  filling  almost  every 
position.  He  was  one  of  the  first  employes  of  the  Wassail  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  of  the  same  city,  where  he  molded  fire  brick  and  tile, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1877,  when  the  iron  trade  was  dull  and  the 
factory  closed  down  until  spring,  he  induced  the  company  to 
allow  him  to  put  in  a  Brewer  tile  machine,  so  as  to  keep  his 
men  together  for  the  spring  trade.  He  saved  enough  to  pay 
for  the  machine  and  leave  a  nice  little  balance. 

The  following  summer,  with  the  aid  of  some  friends,  he 
started  a  small  tile  plant  near  the  United  States  barracks  in 
Columbus,  paying  $2,000  per  acre  for  the  land,  which  he  after¬ 
ward  sold  for  $3,000.  His  was  the  first  tile  works  to  run  the 
year  through,  winter  and  summer.  After  ten  successful  years 
he  moved  to  Zanesville,  O.,  where  he  erected  quite  a  model 
sewer  pipe  plant,  doubling  the  capacity  after  two  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  paving  brick  industry,  and  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  for  su¬ 
periority  of  product.  Unfortunately,  in  the  fall  of  1897  his 
plant  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  As  he  carried  no  insur¬ 
ance  to  speak  of.  this  was  a  total  loss. 

Following  this  he  moved  to  Texas,  where  for  more  than  a 
year  he  represented  the  Thurber  Brick  Co.,  at  Fort  Worth, 
and  later  on  was  superintendent  of  the  plant  at  Thurber. 

About  six  months  ago  he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  is  ex- 
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perimenting  with  various  clays,  with  a  view  of  erecting  one  of 
the  largest  paving  brick  plants  in  the  country  for  one  of  the 
largest  brick  companies  in  the  world.  This  company  has 
plants  in  many  of  the  large  cities  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
California,  and  when  they  can’t  get  the  clay  they  want  on  the 
spot,  they  go  out  and  buy  up  a  hill  or  a  farm,  and  ship  it  in  to 
the  works.  St.  Louis  experimented  with  paving  brick  as  early 
as  1873,  but  the  Sattler  Paving  Brick  Co.  was  not  a  success, 
and  nothing  much  in  that  line  has  been  done  since  then. 
Owing  to  the  extensive  experience  of  our  friend  Jones,  how¬ 
ever,  we  predict  success,  and  I  think  both  he  and  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  arrangement. 
Visitors  to  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  of  1903  will  no  doubt  And 
an  immense  up-to-date  paving  brick  plant  to  visit. 

The  Springfield  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  was 
incorporated  a  few  days  ago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
The  incorporators  were  George  D.  McDaniel,  Maurice  C.  Jones, 
William  J.  McDaniel  and  H.  B.  McDaniel. 

The  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  fully  paid,  was  another  incorporation.  Frederick 

G.  Niedringhaus  holds  666  shares;  Thomas  K.  Neidringhaus, 
1  share,  and  Alex  Neidringhaus,  333  shares. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Laclede  Fire 
Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  iheld  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  915  Wainwright  building,  this  city, 
March  12. 

The  first  reception  for  the  Building  Material  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  held  January  23  in  the  Union  Trust  building, 
and  was  attended  by  150  men,  representing  nearly  all  the 
branches  of  the  building  material  interests  in  this  city.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  Ex-Mayor  C.  P.  Walbridge  spoke  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  the  organization,  and  said  that  in  this 
age  organization  was  absolutely  necessary.  J.  J.  McClymont 
discussed  credit  and  W.  C.  Bryan,  attorney  for  the  associa¬ 
tion,  reviewed  the  legal  status  of  building  material  men  and 
suggested  that  the  members  work  for  favorable  legislation. 
S.  M.  Lederer  and  Anthony  Ittner,  the  well-known  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers,  both  spoke  along  the  lines  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  organization  as  offered  to  individual  effort.  The 
principal  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by  H.  W.  Elliot, 
vice  president  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  He  discussed 
the  interests  of  the  building  material  men  as  being  different 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  business  men,  as  everything  they 
handle  goes  into  a  building  and  thereafter  becomes  worthless 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speak¬ 
ing  light  refreshments  were  served. 

Some  of  the  corporations  identified  with  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.  held  their  annual  meeting,  Jan.  22,  in  the  Union 
Trust  building.  Several  others  of  the  company  will  meet  for 
the  election  of  their  officers  in  a  short  time.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  of  all  are  in  the  Union  Trust  building  here,  while  the 
yards  and  kilns  are  scattered  through  the  States  o'f  Ohio,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Illinois,  New  York  and  other  States.  The  results  of  the 
elections  for  directors  in  the  companies  which  held  meetings 
were  as  follows: 

Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. — E.  C.  Sterling,  Henry 
W.  Elliot.  William  E.  Smith,  S.  S.  Kimbell,  W.  E.  Hinchliff, 
W.  B.  Dean  and  F.  G.  Middlekauff. 

American  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  works  at  Collinsville, 
Ill. — Henry  W.  Elliot,  F.  G.  Middlekauff,  George  F.  Baker,  F. 

H.  Dukes,  E.  E.  Oehler,  August  Uthoff,  Michael  Reinagle,  Hen¬ 
ry  Hartman,  Jr.,  Wm.  Lauderman. 

Illinois  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  works  at  Collinsville — 
E.  C.  Sterling,  W.  H.  Elliot,  Henry  Hitchcock,  F.  G.  Middle¬ 
kauff  and  W.  B.  Dean. 

Cleveland  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. — O.  E.  Baker,  George 
E.  Crouse,  Wm.  H.  Hunt,  E.  C.  Sterling,  F.  G.  Middlekauff, 
Henry  W.  Elliott  and  S.  S.  Kimbell. 

Findlay  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  works  at  Findlay,  O. — 
.E  C.  Sterling,  Henry  W.  Elliot,  S.  S.  Kimbell,  W.  E.  Smith 
and  F.  G.  Middlekauff. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulver¬ 
izer  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  new  combined  clay  disinter- 
grator  and  pug  mills,  reports  that  they  are  getting  a  great 
many  inquiries  and  are  making  a  number  of  sales. 

St.  Louis  OCCASIONAL. 


THE  GREAT  INSURANCE  RECORD. 


We  have  again  to  call  attention  to  the  record  of  the  Boston 
Manufacturers’  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  connection  with 
low  cost  of  insurance.  On  December  31,  1900,  there  was  at 
risk  $137,430,000.  The  loss  which  occurred  during  the  year 
was  $59,560;  $1,041,000  was  received  on  premiums,  and  of  this 
89  32-100  per  cent,  was  returned  to  the  insured  in  the  form  of 
dividends. 

This  is  surely  a  great  record.  The  buildings  on  which  this 


insurance  was  carried  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  brick  and 
wood.  The  floors  are  known  as  slow  burning  construction  and 
the  walls  are  properly  constructed  of  brick. 

So  much  for  good  construction,  adequate  apparatus  and  dis¬ 
cipline  in  management. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


CITIZENS  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  have 
raised  a  bonus  of  $7,000  to  put  in  operation 
the  Chelsea  Pottery,  the  company  that  is  to 
operate  the  same  agreeing  to  run  it  steady 
for  at  least  two  years.  F.  W.  Fowler,  for- 
of  the  American  China  Co.,  of  Toronto,  O., 
has  been  selected  as  the  manager. 

The  plant  of  The  S.  C.  Williams  Co.,  manufacturers  of  casks 
for  pottery  packing  purposes,  was  on  February  9  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  was  partially  covered  by  insurance. 

A  bad  break  in  the  line  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Gas  Co.,  near 
Dunford,  Pa.,  caused  heavy  losses  in  nearly  all  the  potteries 
in  East  Liverpool  and  vicinity.  The  loss  at  the  Sevres  China 
Co.  is  estimated  at  $5,000  and  at  the  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  Co.’s  plant,  at  $1,000. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Manufacturing  Potters’  As¬ 
sociation,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  some  time  ago,  the  revised  Stand¬ 
ard  American  Price  List  was  adopted,  and  all  potteries  adopt¬ 
ing  it  were  forced  to  place  a  forfeit  in  the  hands  of  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Association  of  $200  per  kiln,  that  they  would  live 
up  to  it.  This  makes  the  forfeit  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  Co.  amount  to  over  $6,000. 

A  new  concern,  under  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Smoking 
Pipe  and  Clay  Novelty  Co.,  has  been  organized  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.  The  officers  are  as  follows:  W.  G.  Amisson,  president;  W. 
M.  Cartridge,  secretary;  J.  F.  Hutchins,  treasurer  and 
manager. 

It  is  reported  that  striking  potters  at  Zanesville,  O.,  have 
organized  a  pottery  company,  capitalized  at  $20,000,  and  will 
build  a  plant  and  begin  operations  at  once.  They  have  been 
on  a  strike  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

A  large  English  firm  is  making  experiments  with  a  view  to 
making  a  body  without  white  lead.  If  they  ure  successful  this 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  operatives  and  manufacturers 
both,  as  the  lead  contained  in  the  clay  is  very  injurious  to 
the  health. 

The  Salem  (O.)  Board  of  Trade  is  trying  to  raise  a  bonus 
of  $12,000  as  an  inducement  to  the  Bradshaw  Pottery  Co.  to 
rebuild  their  plant  there  instead  of  Rogers,  O.  Nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  matter  as  yet,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  plant  would  be  rebuilt  at  Rogers. 

The  Pressers  at  the  Anchor  Pottery,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have 
struck  for  higher  wages. 

The  Glasgow  Pottery,  of  Trenton,  having  placed  entirely 
new  designed  toilet  sets  on  the  market,  are  experiencing  a 
great  rush  of  orders  in  return. 

The  Greenwood  Pottery,  of  Trenton,  has  received  a  large 
government  order  for  their  celebrated  vitreous  china.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  Glasgow  people’s  ware. 

The  East  Trenton  Pottery  Co.  is  making  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  and  repairs  on  its  kilns. 

A  Pittsburg  syndicate  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  466 
acres  of  land  near  Port  Homer,  O.  It  is  probable,  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  land,  a  large  sewer  pipe  plant  will  be 
erected. 

The  Minor  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Empire,  O.,  is  soon  to  erect  a 
new  kiln. 

The  Freeman  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Freeman,  O.,  has  shut  down 
indefinitely. 

A  new  kiln  is  in  process  of  erection  at  the  Calumet  works 
of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  This  plant  has  shipped  nine 
carloads  of  24-inch  double  strength  sewer  pipe  to  Cuba  within 
the  last  week. 

The  Peoria  Pottery  Co.,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  been  leased  to  W. 
S.  George.  The  company  which  Mr.  George  represents  now 
has  three  plants — the  East  Palestine  Pottery  Co.,  the  Canons- 
burg  China  Co.  and  the  Peoria  plant. 

Extensive  clay  beds  have  been  discovered  near  Georgetown, 
Pa.,  about  four  miles  from  East  Liverpool,  O. 

East  Liverpool,  March  10,  1901.  TOM  POTTER. 


merly  president 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DETROIT  BRICK  NEWS. 


RICES  remain  unchanged,  common 
brick  selling  at  $5.00,  stock  at  $6.00 
per  thousand. 

Architects  report  the  demand  for 
March  brick  will  be  much  stronger 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  number  of  brick  in  the  market 
is  very  small.  A  safe  estimate  places 
the  number  at  15,000. 

The  Detroit  Fire  Commission  has  decided  to  build  several 
new  brick  engine  houses  in  the  early  future. 

The  American  Blower  Company  has  let  the  contract  for  a 
large  brick  addition  to  their  plant.  Work  on  same  has  already 
commenced. 

A  destructive  fire  visited  the  Detroit  Stove  Works,  doing 
$5,000  damage.  The  burned  section  will  be  rebuilt  immedi¬ 
ately,  requiring  something  over  200,000  brick. 

During  the  coming  season  several  new  public  schoolhouses 
will  be  built,  in  all  requiring  about  3, 000,000  brick.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  arrived  at  during  a  late  meeting  of  the  school  in¬ 
spectors. 

Health  Commissioner  Dr.  J.  B.  Kennedy  has  let  the  contract 
for  a  handsome  and  commodious  brick  apartment  building  to 
be  erected  on  the  corner  of  Cass  avenue  and  Ledyard  street. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  there  will  be  a  huge  demand  for  brick 
the  coming  season  in  Detroit  alone,  aside  from  the  calls  from 
the  interior  of  the  State,  which  are  invariably  large  orders. 

The  apartment  house  is  steadily  gaining  in  popularity  in 
Detroit.  The  better  class  of  these  buildings  are  engaged  by 
tenants  long  before  they  are  completed.  The  prevailing  style 
is  red  pressed  brick  fronts,  with  Bedford  trimmings. 

'The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.  has  let  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  its  new  plant  in  North  Detroit,  where  they 
will  manufacture  pressed  steel  cars.  This  building  will  occupy 
the  site  of  the  old  Peninsular  Car  Co.  The  consideration  is 
$100,000.  Ground  has  been  broken  and  work  will  be  com¬ 
menced  without  delay. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  It  will  be  located  on  Jefferson 
avenue,  nearly  opposite  Belle  Isle,  having  a  frontage  on  Jef¬ 
ferson  avenue  of  100  feet  by  230  feet  in  depth,  and  three 
stories  high.  The  number  of  brick  required  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  be  upwards  of  2,000,000. 

February  was  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  winter  months  for 
the  brick  manufacturers.  The  severe  and  heavy  snowfalls  not 
only  retarded  orders,  but  transportation  as  well. 

There  is  great  activity  among  the  brick  manufacturers  here 
in  preparing  their  plants  that  they  may  begin  operations  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Many  have  but  a  limited 
stock  of  brick,  which  will  hardly  carry  them  over  until  new 
brick  can  be  put  on  the  market. 

It  is  feared  that  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  this  season.  Good  brickyard  men  are  at  a  premium, 
and  the  manufacturers  who  succeeded  in  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  their  men  during  the  winter  months  are  fortunate 
indeed,  for  had  they  waited  until  the  opening  of  the  season 
they  would  have  found  their  men  engaged  elsewhere.  It  is 
doubtful  if  an  increase  in  wages  over  last  season’s  scale  will 
better  the  prevailing  conditions.  DOROTHY  DALE. 


BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  KILN  FIRE. 


EVER  SEE  a  KILN  settle  after  the  fires  were  out  and 
the  mouths  shut  for  good?  Well,  sir,  the  way  some  of 
them  act  in  the  stilly  night  after  the  burners  leave  ’em 
is  a  caution.  Pat  Flanigan  nearly  killed  one  of  the  best  burn¬ 
ers  I  ever  knew  because  he  left  the  kiln  so  full  of  holes  that  a 
troop  of  devils  might  hide  in  the  hollows.  Yet  the  burner 
wasn’t  to  blame.  He  had  brought  the  kiln  down  as  level  as  a 
table,  and  she  was  so  when  he  finished.  He  left  no  fire  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  arches  when  he  closed  up,  but  the  kiln  was  a  fiery 
furnace  from  top  to  bottom.  Next  afternoon  you  wouldn't 
have  believed  your  eyes.  That  heat  had  simply  raised  hell  in 
a  few  short  hours,  and  trenches  ran  across  and  wallowed  up 
and  down  worse  than  a  drove  of  hogs  going  to  war.  Folks  said 
it  was  caused  by  the  clay  being  in  different  streaks.  Flanigan 


blamed  the  burner,  and  the  burner  said  it  was  witches.  But 
I’ve  often  seen  kilns  act  just  that  way.  I  can’t  account  for  it. 
I’d  like  to  listen  to  somebody  who  could.  I  know  of  another 
kiln  that  acted  contrary  as  old  Nick  all  through  the  burning 
and  settled  down  as  rough  as  the  surface  of  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  in  a  breeze.  Do  you  believe  it,  when  the  burner  shut  her 
up  in  disgust  and  left  her,  he  daubed  up  every  mouth  and  peep¬ 
hole,  and  made  the  remark  that  old  Beelzebub  would  have 
to  work  out  through  the  top  of  that  kiln  or  stay  in.  In  the 
morning  the  kiln  was  cooling  off  nicely,  and  her  top  had  lev¬ 
eled  down  to  the  smoothness  of  a  level,  and  in  that  case  the 
burner  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  swelled  out  his  chest,  put  his 
thumbs  in  his  armholes  and  gathered  in  all  the  praise,  when 
he  was  no  more  entitled  to  credit  for  the  occurrence  than  was 
the  boy  who  carried  the  mud.  Kilns  are  ‘‘curus  critters.’’ 
Sometimes  it  do  seem  as  though  the  very  witches  ruled  ’em. 
There  never  were  any  two  kilns  alike  and  never  will  be.  In 
other  words,  if  there  is  anything  about  kilns  a  good  burner 
ought  to  know,  it’s  “one  thing  more  than  another.” 

THE  DREAMER. 


HOW  ROOF  TILES  ARE  MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  from  time  to  time  in  read¬ 
ing  the  many  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The  Clay-Worker 
and  have  always  had  the  desire  to  give  my  own  experience  in 
clay  ware  manufacturing  in  Germany,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  do  so,  as  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  but  will  now  try,  hoping  my  friends  will  excuse  all 
mistakes. 

— Roofing  Tile  Manufacture. — 

In  the  first  place,  the  main  point  for  the  manufacturing  of 
roofing  tile  is  the  material.  It  should  not  be  very  strong  clay, 
equal  parts  of  each  is  the  best;  poor  clay  should  not  be  used 
for  this  kind  of  ware.  The  clay  should  be  taken  from  the  bank 
And  thrown  into  the  pit  and  soaked  thoroughly  before  using. 

Wet  clay  from  the  bank  will  not  give  as  good  results  as  dry 
clay,  because  it  will  not  soften  up  as  readily. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  dig  the  clay  and  put  it  into  a 
shed  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry  run  through  a  pulverizer  and 
crush  fine  as  powder.  After  it  is  pulverized,  if  necessary,  mix 
with  sand  or  poor  material.  Then  throw  into  the  pit,  one  lay¬ 
er  strong  and  one  poor  in  proportion,  and  soak  it  thoroughly 
with  hot  water.  Be  sure  and  let  it  lay  until  it  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  Then  dig  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  mix  thorough¬ 
ly  as  it  is  taken  out.  No  roofing  tile  manufacturer  can  be  too 
particular  with  this  part  of  the  work. 

From  the  pit  the  clay  must  go  through  the  pug  mill  or,  bet¬ 
ter,  into  a  wet  pan;  from  there  to  the  auger  machine.  On  the 
mouthpiece  or  die  are  strings  which  cut  the  clay  into  plates 
or  slabs,  exactly  the  length  and  thickness  of  a  roofing  tile. 
In  cutting  the  plates  care  should  be  taken  to  get  just  the  right 
amount  of  clay  into  it,  for  if  not  enough  clay,  it  will  not  press 
out  full  and  if  too  much  more  work  will  be  required  to  finish 
it  off. 

The  best  press  I  have  found  for  this  kind  of  work  is  the  Re¬ 
volver  press,  made  by  Jean  Schmerber,  of  Tagolsheim,  Ger¬ 
many.  The  molds  used  should  be  made  of  plaster  Paris;  it  is 
a  little  trouble  to  make  them,  but  one  will  have  better  results 
than  from  those  made  of  metal.  I  have  tried  molds  made  of 
different  kinds  o'f  metals,  but  fell  back  to  the  plaster  Paris. 
I  found  out  that  roofing  tile  made  with  metal  molds  would 
stand  but  one  winter  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany.  I  blame 
the  metal  molds  for  this.  The  clay  will  not  slip  out  easily  un¬ 
less  it  is  greased  with  a  lot  of  oil.  The  oil  enters  the  pours  of 
the  clay  body  and  that  opens  up  the  door  for  Jack  Frost  to  do 
his  work. 

The  making  of  the  plaster  molds  is  a  very  particular  job, 
especially  the  mixing  part,  that  is,  if  one  wants  a  perfect 
mold  and  a  good  one.  After  the  press  process  the  tile  is  placed 
on  the  dry  frames  to  be  finished  off,  and  after  finished  are 
placed  on  the  dry  racks.  They  must  be  handled  with  great 
care.  The  burning  can  be  done  in  any  kind  of  a  kiln.  It  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  the  material.  It  is  not  in  place  to  say 
here  what  system  will  be  the  best  for  burning  roofing  tile,  for 
every  clay  is  different.  I  have  burned  some  in  down-draft  and 
some  in  continuous  kilns,  the  result  in  each  being  the  same, 
with  the  exception  that  I  saved  60  per  cent,  in  continuous  kilns 
on  fuel. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  every  roofing  tile  man¬ 
ufacturer  should  make  his  tile  good,  so  that  it  will  stand  the 
weather,  and  make  them  thin,  so  that  they  will  not  add  too 
much  weight,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tile  roof  will  be 
the  best  roof  seen  in  the  country.  GUSTAV  VOELCKER. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  ECHOES. 


Found  it  Very  Instructive. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  photo  of  myself,  which  was  requested 
by  you  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  will  also  say,  along  with 
the  other  correspondents,  I  enjoyed  the  meeting  thoroughly, 
and  likewise  found  it  very  instructive,  and  think  it  should 
have  been  attended  by  every  brickmaker  in  the  United  States. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  7,  1901.  JACOB  KLEIN. 


“All  That  Anyone  Could  Possibly  Ask  For.” 

Office  of  the  Boston  Fire  Brick  Co. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  heartily  upon  the  entire  success 
of  the  Convention  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  a  very  happy  choice,  and  the  whole  Convention  from  start 
to  finish  was  all  that  anyone  could  possibly  ask  for. 

This  was  my  fifth  Convention,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  it 
was  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever  attended.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  the  Association  return  to  Old  Point  one  of 
these  days  for  another  Convention,  as  I  think  it  an  ideal  meet¬ 
ing  place. 

With  congratulations,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  4,  1901.  J.  PARKER  FISKE. 


“Cannot  Fancy  a  More  Successful  Convention.” 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  have  physically  recovered  from  all  effects  of  the  late  Con¬ 
vention,  but  in  my  mind  I  shall  continue  to  carry  with  me 
its  pleasant  recollections  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  gatherings  I  ever  attended, 
and  I  am  confident  that  its  beneficial  influence  will  be  keenly 
felt  by  the  whole  brickmaking  industry  of  this  country. 

Old  Point  to  me  seems  an  ideal  place  for  the  holding  of  con¬ 
ventions,  both  because  of  the  enjoyment  attaching  to  the  trip, 
and  the  beauty  and  adaptability  of  the  place  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

All  in  all,  I  cannot  fancy  a  more  successful  and  agreeable 
Convention  than  this  last,  and  I  wish  to  felicitate  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  yourself  upon  the  fact.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Chicago,  MARTIN  EMERICH. 


Memories  of  Old  Point  Comfort. 

My  Dear  Randall:  * 

Since  reaching  home  I  have  been  trying  to  keep  my  promise 
to  write  to  you  about  the  Old  Point  Comfort  Convention,  and 
I  cannot  do  it. 

In  1851  I  stopped  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  a  little  21-ton 
schooner,  on  my  way  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  when  the  fever  took 
all  the  hair  off  the  top  of  my  head.  Next,  in  1855,  I  traveled 
the  streets  of  Norfolk  alone — not  a  soul  moving  and  only  an 
occasional  sound  from  fever  tossed  yellow  fever  patients  to 
break  the  stillness.  In  1859  I  left  City  Point  with  a  ship 
loaded  with  tobacco  for  the  Rothschilds  for  Marseilles,  and 
with  me  my  young  wife — my  choicest  blessing  then  and  now.  In 
1862  I  brought  the  body  of  my  only  child,  almost  two  years 
old,  ashore,  and  on  the  site  of  the  Chamberlin  Hotel  had  the 
little  body  embalmed  and  fitted  in  its  casket,  whence  I  took 
her  home  to  the  Grove  street  cemetery,  where,  before  many 
years,  I  shall  sleep  beside  her.  Then  I  sold  out  my  ship  and 


went  into  the  navy.  All  these  things  crowd  on  me,  and  I  am 
submerged  and  silent. 

The  grip  has  had  me  in  its  grasp,  more  or  less,  since  the  Con¬ 
vention  with  its  depressing  effects.  I  hope  this  dilatory  letter 
will  be  my  excuse  for  not  writing  anything  for  publication. 

With  kindest  regards  and  memories  for  all,  I  am  always, 
Yours  truly,  S.  P.  CRAFTS. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  15.  1901. 


Invaluable  for  Its  Pleasure  and  Profit. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Safe  home  from  the  Convention  and  much  pleased  with  the 
result.  I  think  this  was  one  of  the  best  conventions  we  have 
had.  The  information  obtained  by  careful  observers  was  in¬ 
valuable.  The  practical  and  scientific  subjects  discussed  in 
the  Ceramic  Association,  the  Brickmakers’  Convention  and  lob¬ 
by  talks  could  not  but  well  pay  all  who  attended,  and  for  that 
very  reason  I  am  sure  that  our  Association  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper.  I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  stay-at-homes  will  wake  up  and  realize  what  they  have 
missed  by  not  attending  and  then  get  into  line.  They  will 
find  it  a  real  advantage  to  associate  themselves  with  a  class 
of  studious,  brainy,  hard-working  men,  such  as  make  up  our 
National  Association,  the  personnel  of  which  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  representatives  of  any  other  industry  or 
profession  in  the  land.  We  can  commence  with  the  mud  lark 
of  old  and  go  up  the  line  to  the  most  scientific  ability  known 
tu  our  craft,  and  all  within  our  own  membership.  We  can 
meet  the  hard-headed,  practical  brickmaker  and  work  up  to 
our  eminent  professors,  Orton,  Binns,  Wheeler,  Grimes  and 
others.  These  gentlemen  are  of  such  a  type  that  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  gained  the  admiration  of  our  Association.  They 
are  interested  in  our  welfare,  and  at  any  and  all  times  willing 
to  explain  in  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  manner  any 
problem  we  cannot  solve.  Such  is  their  demeanor  that  we  are 
always  willing  to  approach  them  in  a  spirit  of  friendship,  and 
they  never  tire  in  battling  with  our  ignorance. 

Our  machinery  firms  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  exhibitions  as  I  think  they  ought  to  have  done. 
I  have  heard  some  unkind  remarks  regarding  our  machinery 
manufacturers,  but  let  me  state  that  I  believe  the  brainy  in¬ 
ventors  of  brick  machinery  in  this  country  have  done  more  to 
advance  the  brickmaking  industry  than  the  brickmakers 
themselves,  and  they  should  occupy  a  very  tender  and  cher¬ 
ished  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of 
this  country.  The  brain  and  capital  expended  the  last  twenty 
years  by  them  is  enormous,  which  has  been  for  the  benefit  of 
the  brickmaker  and  clayworker,  as  well  as  themselves.  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  all  welcome  our  fellow  brick  machine  makers  and 
show  them  our  appreciation  for  their  skill,  energy  and  capital 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  clayworking. 

We  all  owe  the  pioneers  of  our  beloved  Association  a  tender 
regard  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  developing  such  a  worthy 
organization.  It  is  very  plain  to  be  seen  where  we  are  head¬ 
ing,  when  we  have  three  generations  in  attendance  at  one  Con¬ 
vention,  all  of  one  family,  and  the  senior  member  still  hale 
and  hearty,  vigorously  discussing  the  topics  of  interest  in  our 
meetings,  showing  no  signs  of  fatigue,  and  to  all  appearances 
as  young  and  energetic  as  the  youngest  of  our  members. 

I  view  the  present  trade  condition  and  compare  it  with  the 
past,  some  thirty  years  ago.  When  I  read  The  Clay-Worker 
and  other  journals  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and 
think  of  the  energy  and  skill  o‘f  our  Secretary  Randall,  I  feel 
that  I  have  commenced  the  business  too  soon.  When  I  first 
commenced  the  only  means  of  education  was  to  inquire  of 
some  older  and  more  experienced  hand  for  information,  and 
what  one  got  generally  was  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  old- 
timer  would  not  impart  his  knowledge,  but  let  you  work  and 
worry  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  the  craft  yourself,  just  as  he 
had  done.  What  a  difference  to-day,  when  all  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  help  their  fellow  clayworkers  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  Brother  Ravenscroft’s 
paper  prospective  to  the  twentieth  century.  I  think  it  worthy 
of  very  careful  consideration.  He  is  sounding  the  alarm  of  the 
future  and  instructing  us  to  be  on  the  alert  for  coming  inven¬ 
tions,  which  places  him  without  doubt  among  the  leaders  of 
the  craft. 

There  is  a  subject  I  would  like  to  introduce  in  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  controlling  of  selling  prices  of  our  various 
products.  Probably  it  would  not  be  practicable,  and  I  must 
leave  it  for  more  able  minds  to  decide.  We  are  very  united  in 
our  conventions,  but  this  does  not  occur  when  two  or  more  of 
us  are  after  the  same  order.  Now  I  think  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  the  betterment  of  our  mutual  interests,  and 
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stop,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ruinous  cutting  of  prices  which 
is  destroying  our  profits. 

If  we  continue  to  develop  our  clay  industries  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past  twenty  years,  which  I  have  no  doubt  ,we 
shall,  we  will  soon  approach  the  condition  of  the  British  Isle, 
which  places  the  clay  industries  third  in  her  dominion. 

But  aside  from  the  material  benefits  derived  from  our  an¬ 
nual  meetings,  and  they  are  many,  the  pleasure  of  social  inter¬ 
course  with  such  men  as  Gates,  our  own  Mark  Twain,  as  some 
love  to  call  him,  the  Fiskes,  Puringtons,  Adams,  Stiles,  Sibley, 
and  other  old  members  too  numerous  to  mention,  more  than 
pays  for  the  time  and  expense  incurred  in  attending  our  con¬ 
ventions,  and  so  with  heart  and  soul  I  wish  continued  success 
to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  ALFRED  YATES. 

Johnsonburg,  Pa. 


Certainly  Had  a  Fine  Time. 

Dear  Randall — Your  favor  of  the  7th  is  received.  I  have 
been  absent  from  the  city  most  of  the  time  since  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  have  met  a  great  many  brickmakers  and  told  them 
what  a  fine  time  we  had  at  Old  Point.  They  were  all  green 
with  envy  and  sorry  they  did  not  go  along.  I  certainly  had  a 
fine  time  myself  and  everybody  I  saw  there  seemed  to  be  hav¬ 
ing  the  same, 

I  ran  across  some  business  and  joined  the  Order  of  Buffaloes 
for  11  cents.  I  am  pulling  for  Milwaukee  for  the  convention 
next  year,  the  city  that  has  been  made  famous  by  the  three 
B’s — Burnham’s,  Brick  and  Beer.  Very  truly  yours, 

Chicago,  JOHN  MORONEY. 


An  Absentee  Returns  From  Mexico. 

Dear  Randall: 

I  received  your  kind  favor  of  February  27,  and  The  Clay- 
Worker  was  handed  me  just  as  I  was  leaving  Fundicion 
Smelter,  to  take  the  train  for  the  States,  and  you  may  be  sure 
it  was  welcome,  for  there  was  nothing  I  wanted  so  much  to 
read  on  my  trip.  The  first  day  out,  which  was  hot  and  dusty, 
I  read  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Convention;  the  second 
day  I  read  the  balance  of  the  journal  and  the  advertisements, 
and  the  third  day  I  read  over  again  some  of  the  papers  which 
were  of  most  interest  to  me. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  the  meeting 
at  Old  Point  and  the  excellent  report  of  it  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
Please  divide  this  with  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

I  trust  I  will  not  be  absent  from  another  National  Conven¬ 
tion  again  for  many  years.  W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 

New  Orleans,  March  7,  1901. 


Where  the  Stay-At-Homes  Miss  It. 

Friend  Randall: 

The  Clay-Worker,  with  its  full  and  most  interesting  report, 
came  duly  to  hand,  and  while  I  heard  nearly  all  that  was  said 
at  the  meetings,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  read  it,  as  it 
were,  the  second  time.  However,  I  want  to  say  to  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  they  get  just  as  much  by  staying  at  home 
and  reading  the  reports  in  The  Clay-Worker  as  we  who  attend 
the  meetings  (I  meet  quite  a  few  in  the  time  that  eiapses  from 
one  convention  to  the  other),  that  they  are  greatly  mistaken. 
For  my  part,  I  must  say  that  the  information  gathered  in  the 
lobbies  between  sessions  is  very  valuable.  All  of  us,  even 
our  advanced  brickmakers,  pick  up  some  things  in  the  lobby 
talks  they  did  not  know  before,  by  far  the  largest  number  who 
attend  the  Convention  are  what  we  may  call  silent  members  as 
regards  the  Convention  meetings,  but  such  is  not  the  case  be¬ 
tween  the  sessions.  It  is  surprising,  the  different  methods 
that  are  brought  into  use  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  get  this  information 
through  any  other  source  than  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  meetings.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  cannot  be  had  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Every 
meeting  I  attend  shows  me  how  little  I  know.  There  are 
many  others  in  the  same  boat.  We  think  we  know  it  all  before 
we  rub  up  against  fellow  workmen,  then  we  find  that  we  have 
a  great  deal  to  learn. 

My  sincere  wish  is,  and  the  last  Convention  certainly  shows 
it,  that  we  may  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery  and  appliances  which  are  shown  at 
the  meetings  are  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  trip.  Though 
we  may  not  or  cannot  adopt  them,  we  see  in  advance  what  we 


have  to  compete  with.  These  points,  along  with  others  that 
could  be  mentioned,  but  would  take  up  too  much  time  now,  I 
firmly  believe  help  to  make  the  regular  attendant  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Conventions  a  better  brick  manufac¬ 
turer,  at  least  such  is  the  experience  of,  yours  truly, 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  March  12.  1901.  H.  HAIGH. 


No  Slow  Ones  in  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Friend  Randall: 

The  Convention  at  Old  Point  was  certainly  a  great  success. 
The  meetings  were  very  helpful  and  we  all  had  a  royal  good 
time. 

The  Western  boys  are  all  right,  and  we’re  not  dead  slow  in 

the  East,  but  the  South  takes  the  cake. 

A  breath  of  salt  air  braced  us  all  up  for  another  good  brick 
season.  Yours  sincerely,  CHARLES  A.  SHULTZ. 

Rondout,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1901. 


Got  His  Mold  Back — Thanks  to  the  Clay-Worker. 

Friend  Randall  : 

Thanks  to  the  Clay  Worker,  the  lost  is  found.  The  little 
notice  which  you  published  in  the  February  Clay- Worker 
reached  the  eye  of  the  gentlemen  who  carried  off  my  mold 
model,  and  he  promptly  returned  it  to  me  with  a  very  nice 
letter,  stating  that  observing  the  sign  on  the  table,  “Take  One,” 
he  very  naturally  supposed  everything  went,  and  helped  him¬ 
self.  It  was  a  natural  thing  to  do.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  mold 
back,  and  thank  the  Clay-Worker  for  enabling  me  to  get  it, 
and  the  gentleman  for  its  prompt  return.  Wm.  F.  Scott, 

Secretary  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  7. 


Would  Like  to  Have  Remained  Another  Week. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

We  left  the  Point  on  Tuesday  morning,  having  felt  like  lost 
sheep  after  the  departure  of  the  Montana  delegation,  a  week 
after  adjournment.  We  would  have  been  glad  to  have  re¬ 
mained  a  week  longer,  had  any  of  the  other  delegates  stayed 
over,  which  shows  to  what  extent  we  enjoyed  the  Convention 
and  the  place.  Mrs.  Bailey  is  especially  enthusiastic,  and  we 
both  hope  to  meet  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  again  at  Old  Point.  Am  in¬ 
terested  to  know  how  many  buffaloes  you  have  corralled  since 
returning  to  Indianapolis.  W.  A.  BAILEY,  M.  B.  S. 

Northampton,  Mass., 


Clays  and  Salt  Glazing. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  is  $2.00  for  my  subscription  to  the  journal.  I  have 
been  reading  the  report  of  the  Convention  and  find  it  very  in¬ 
teresting.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Cannon  on  salt  glazing.  He  handles  that  subject  like  an 
old  hand.  He  says  he  ran  onto  salt  glazing  in  the  Hocking 
Valley,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  got  interested  in  it 
when  he  got  to  the  works  of  the  Hocking  Clay  Manufacturing 
Co.  They  make  the  finest  salt  glazed  ware  that  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  the  only  clay  that  I  ever  saw  that  will  take  a  salt  glaze 
like  it  and  I  have  handled  a  great  many  different  clays  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  in  this  country,  and  am  well  posted  on  salt  glazing 
and  its  effect  on  different  clays.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  some 
practical  experience  with  the  Hocking  Valley  clays,  the  same 
that  the  Hocking  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  use.  I  found  four 
different  strata  of  clays  in  the  vein  and  made  a  thorough  test 
of  all  of  them,  both  singly  and  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
and  found  that  they  all  made  a  different  colored  brick.  Mr. 
Breed  struck  the  key-note  when  he  asked  if  there  was  not  a 
difference  in  the  class  of  clays  and  if  there  was  a  difference,  if 
it  would  make  a  different  color  at  the  same  temperature,  both 
before  it  gets  the  salt  and  after.  I  experimented  with  that 
clay  until  I  was  satisfied  that  I  could  get  a  very  uniform  kiln 
of  brick  and  more  especially  light  colored,  by  mixing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  clays  in  the  right  proportion  and  paying 
strict  attention  to  the  burning,  because  different  temperatures 
in  the  kiln  will  make  different  colors,  both  before  and  after 
glazing.  I  think  Mr.  Cannon’s  paper  next  year,  on  different 
methods  of  glazing  and  applying  the  salt  will  be  very  interest¬ 
ing.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The  Clay-Worker,  I 
am,  JAMES  CALDWELL. 

Byersville,  March  4.  1901. 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  Second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Terms  of  Subscription: 

One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance) . -  -  $  2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance)  -----  2.60 

Six  copies,  10.00 

Ten  copies,  “  “  -  --  --  --  --  --  15.00 

Foreign  subscriptions  06  cents  additional. 

BgpSubscribers  when  ordering  a  change  of  address  should 
give  both  the  old  and  new  address. 


Advertising  Rates 

Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  he  sent  to  office  of  publication  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
27  Monument  Place.]  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 

XXXV.  MARCH  1901.  No.  3. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  coming  season  bids  fair  to  be  the  busiest  in  the  building 

line  that  this  country  has  ever  known. 

*  *  * 

Brickmakers,  appreciating  the  situation,  are  enlarging  their 
plants  and  preparing  for  an  unusually  early  start.  Not  a  few 
have  continued  to  run  their  full  capacity  right  through  the 
winter. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  have  been  wise  enough  to  enlarge  and  overhaul 
their  plants  during  the  dull  months  will  reap  the  reward  due 
to  diligence.  We  trust  they  will  prove  equally  wise  in  the 
marketing  of  their  product.  Now  that  there  is  a  large  demand 
for  brick,  a  good  price,  that  will  net  a  fair  profit,  ought  to  be 
demanded.  He  who  wantonly  cuts  prices  now  lacks  wisdom. 

*  *  * 

There  is  an  old  and  very  wise  proverb  which  tells  us  to  “An¬ 
swer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.”  That  is  probably  the  wisest 
thing  to  do  ordinarily,  but  there  are  exceptional  cases  when  it 
is  wiser  to  ignore  the  fool  and  await  silently  the  coming  of  the 
fool  killer.  Surely  he  must  visit  Chicago  some  time,  and  then, 
if  not  before,  we  may  hope  for  relief. 

*  *  * 

The  attitude  of  our  juvenile  contemporary  toward  our  Na¬ 
tional  Association  and  its  officers  is  absolutely  untenable,  and, 
as  in  former  years,  their  criticisms  are  based  wholly  on  mis¬ 
conception  and  bolstered  up  with  falsehood.  That  such  dis¬ 
reputable  methods  can  bring  anything  but  discredit  and  shame 
upon  those  indulging  in  them  is  past  belief.  It  is  useless  to 
reason  with  degenerates,  so  we  leave  them  in  the  mire  of  their 
own  making. 

*  *  * 

We  have  in  the  past  referred  to  that  paper  as  our  juvenile  co¬ 
temporary.  While  it  was  appropriate  at  first,  this  appellation 
no  longer  fits  them,  for  they  have  grown  in  years,  if  not  in 
wisdom.  Some  things  can  be  forgiven  a  child  that  are  inex¬ 


cusable  in  an  adult.  What  is  but  folly  for  the  youth,  is  crime 
for  the  man.  When  they  began  their  course  we  were  inclined 
to  be  charitable  and  attribute  their  perverseness  to  ignorance, 
rather  than  a  depraved  nature.  We  reasoned  that  when  they 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  representative  men  who  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  they  would  be  respectful,  if  not  re¬ 
pentant.  But  it  seems  we  overrated  their  honesty,  or  under¬ 
rated  the  depravity,  for  their  misrepresentations  continue. 
Evidently  they  are  degenerates,  so  in  the  future,  or  until  they 
reform,  we  will  refer  to  them,  not  as  our  “juvenile  contempo¬ 
rary,”  but  as  our  degenerate  contemporary. 

* *  *  * 

We  are  well  aware  that  comparisons  are  odious,  also  that 
by  comparison,  more  readily  than  in  any  other  way,  we  may  oft- 
times  discern  the  good  from ‘the  bad.  We  wish  that  all  our 
readers  might  compare  the  convention  reports  in  this  and  the 
preceding  issues  of  The  Clay-Worker  with  those  in  our  con¬ 
temporaries.  They  would  then  appreciate  more  than  ever  the 
work  we  have  done  in  the  interest  of  our  associations.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  organized  efforts  to  advance  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustries  amply  justify  the  effort,  but  we  would  like  to  have 
the  members  of  the  associations— National,  State  and  Local 
— realize  the  difference  between  real  and  assumed  interest.  It 
is  the  difference  between  lip  and  soul  service. 


COLOR  OF  MORTAR. 


How  many  good  buildings  are  ruined  and  how  many  beauti¬ 
ful  bricks  are  wasted,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  through  the 
improper  selection  of  mortar.  All  over  the  country,  wherever 
we  go,  we  see  buildings  constructed  of  beautiful  colored  brick, 
which  fail  to  reach  their  possibilities  of  beauty  and  attractive¬ 
ness  through  the  incapability  or  carelessness  of  those  in 
charge  to  give  the  matter  of  coloring  mortar  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion. 

A  good  way  to  determine  the  best  color  is  to  try.  Lay  up  a 
section  of  brick  work  on  a  board,  if  not  on  the  wall,  or  several 
sections,  and  then  make  the  selection.  The  result  cannot  but 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  written  or  verbal  statement  that 
the  color  should  be  so  and  so. 


DURABILITY  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


A  notable  paper  on  the  future  of  brickmaking  was  that  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  clayworkers’  association  of  that  State.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  document  indicates  operation  of  the  mind  Lending 
to  scientific  and  systematic  expression.  His  primary  state¬ 
ment,  that  various  forms  of  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  porce¬ 
lain  are  the  most  permanent  substance  ever  made  by  man,  goes 
without  dispute  as  a  fact,  but  the  clearness  of  the  statement 
and  the  manner  of  its  expression  give  it  striking  interest  and 
especial  value.  He  makes  clear  the  point  that  burned  clay 
may  be  given  any  desired  color,  and  that  of  a  permanent  na¬ 
ture.  A  statement  which  cannot  be  made  of  any  other  build¬ 
ing  material. 

Its  pliability,  its  adaptability  to  any  form,  is  clearly  and 
graphically  expressed  by  Prof.  Johnson.  There  is  no  material 
which  can  be  handled  in  its  soft,  plastic,  pliable  state;  there 
is  no  material  which  may  be  handled  so  cheaply  and  give  such 
a  varied  effect  as  burned  clay,  and  there  is  none  by  so  simple 
a  process  as  burning  may  be  given  such  a  permanent  form. 

Burned  clay  is  the  only  fireproof  material.  Are  there  many 
of  us  who  have  thought  of  it  in  this  solitary  relation?  Who 
will  gainsay  its  weathering  quality  or  its  strength ?  And  with 
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all  these  qualities  we  find  that  the  best  building  material  in 
the  world  is  the  cheapest.  Now,  these  are  facts  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  in  a  general  way,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  statement  made,  so  graphically 
and  to  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

The  clayworkers  of  the  country  are  indebted  to  Prof.  John¬ 
son  for  this  clear  exposition  and  frank  expression  in  favor  of 
clay  products. 

CLAY  VS.  STONE. 


An  architect  recently  received  a  circular  describing  a  newly 
discovered  deposit  of  stone  in  a  section  remote  from  all  other 
quarries  of  established  reputation.  Looking  it  over  and  then 
consigning  it  to  the  waste  basket,  he  said: 

“There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  for  an  architect  to  do  as  to 
recommend  stone  from  a  quarry  which  has  not  had  the  test  of 
time  as  attaching  value  to  its  product.  Scientific  tests,  careful 
observation,  no  test  which  is  known,  will  absolutely  determine 
the  value  of  stone  as  a  building  material.  After  many  years  of 
experience,  after  the  quarry  has  been  cut  to  its  base,  we  may 
then  say  that  the  stone  is  good  or  it  is  worthless. 

“One  of  the  most  prominent  examples  of  failure  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  stone,  after  exhaustive  tests  and  careful 
inspection  and  analysis,  is  in 'connection  with  the  building  of 
the  houses  of  Parliament  in  London.  There  the  building  was 
finished  and  occupied  before  disintegration  set  in.  Now  one 
passing  this  structure  will  see  every  few  days  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  rubbish  around  the  outside  of  the  structure,  caused  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  stone.” 

This  is  a  kind  of  decay  which  cannot  be  remedied.  Many 
remedies  have  been  tried  and  none  have  indicated  that  they 
had  any  value. 

How  different  it  is  with  burned  clay!  A  few  weeks  of  time, 
thorough  technical  analysis  and  practical  experiment  will  in¬ 
dicate  whether  or  not  clay  can  be  used  and  profitably  disposed 
of  in  a  commercial  form.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  stone. 

Terra  cotta  has  stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  any  other 
material.  Brick  is  the  oldest  building  material  in  existence  in 
the  world  to-day. 

Clay  in  the  form  of  paving  material  has  the  same  quality 
and  the  same  value.  One  can  determine  in  advance  its  lasting 
character.  The  information  necessary  to  do  this  is  at  hand, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  use  it.  Coverings  of  asphalt  and 
other  compositions  are  always  attended  with  uncertainty  be¬ 
cause  a  part  of  the  fabrication  of  the  pavement  is  carried  on 
upon  the  street  itself.  There  are  few  asphalt  pavements  in 
any  city  where  there  are  not  indications  of  either  defective  ma¬ 
terial  or  workmanship. 

In  Buffalo,  which  probably  has  a  larger  area  of  asphalt  than 
other  cities,  such  flaws  are  particularly  conspicuous.  Real  es¬ 
tate  which  was  sold  some  years  ago  at  relatively  a  high  price 
because  the  pavements  were  of  asphalt,  are  now  selling  at 
relatively  a  low  price  because  the  pavements  are  of  asphalt. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  success  of  the  school  for  clayworkers  in  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Columbus,  0.,  under  charge  of  Prof.  Orton,  is  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  educators,  and  a  similar  school  has  been 
established  in  New  York. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  New 
Jersey  is  contemplating  a  move  along  this  line.  Minnesota 
and  other  States  appreciate  the  necessity  for  technical  educa¬ 
tion  of  this  character. 

A  'few  years  ago  the  owner  of  a  clayworking  plant  would 
have  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  learning  to  make  brick  in  school. 
He  would  have  the  young  aspirant  for  a  job  start  in  as  an  off- 
bearer  and  if  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  that  he  would  not 
want  him  at  all.  As  an  off-bearer  the  apprentice  would  look 


with  longing  eyes  at  a  molder  and  work  hard  if  he  sought 
promotion. 

As  we  stand  back  and  take  that  point  of  view  which  the  old 
brickyard  presented,  the  present  organizations  with  highly 
developed  technical  schools,  in  which  the  highest  scientific 
education  is  brought  to  bear,  the  present  situation  would  ap¬ 
pear  impossible  were  it  not  a  fact. 

Every  prominent  institution  in  this  country,  every  promi- 
ment  occupation,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  whether  it  is  com¬ 
merce,  whether  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  goods,  or  whether 
it  is  the  selling,  must  in  time  have  its  technical  school,  and 
every  man  who  has  a  prominent  position  in  the  near  future 
will  have  gained  it  in  a  scientific  and  technical  manner  at  the 
hands  of  great  educational  institutions. 

The  time  was  when  one  could  succeed  with  but  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  three  Rs — “  ’riting,  readin’  and  ’rithmetic.” 
That  time  is  now  away  in  the  past.  We  are  only  walking  into 
the  dawn  of  specialism  and  the  old  condition  is  fast  receding. 
The  time  was  when  an  architect  must  have  been  a  carpenter 
in  order  to  be  an  architect.  Now  the  time  has  come,  and  rap¬ 
idly  developing,  when  the  carpenter  must  know  something  of 
architecture  in  order  to  carry  on  successfully  and  profitably 
the  ordinary  line  of  building  operations. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machine  that  Will 
Make  One  Million  Brick  a  Month,”  is  the  catchy  title  of  a  new 
catalogue  issued  by  the  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Contrasted  with  similar  productions,  it  is  noticeable 
in  that  it  is  produced  in  black  and  white,  cover  and  all.  The 
New  Haven  brick  machines,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  are 
fully  illustrated  and  described.  The  book  also  contains  a 
large  number  of  flattering  testimonials.  One  cannot  read  these 
without  being  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  New  Haven  is  a 
very  successful  machine.  A  copy  of  the  catalogue  will  be 
mailed  free  to  those  requesting  it. 

THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Columbus,  0., 
have  out  a  specially  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  of  their 
elevating  and  conveying  machinery,  chain  belting  and  steel 
cables.  In  addition  to  the  illustrations  of  these  devices,  the 
book  also  contains  a  number  of  photographic  views  of  plants 
operating  Jeffrey  hoists,  conveyors,  etc.  Those  of  our  readers 
desiring  information  relative  to  link  belting  or  elevating  appli¬ 
ances  of  any  sort,  will  find  this  a  valuable  reference  book.  Copy 
will  be  mailed  free  to  interested  parties. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  J.  Edson  Clapp,  Vicksburg,  Mich., 
for  a  copy  of  a  very  prettily  illustrated  catalogue,  illustrating 
and  describing  the  Clark  Regulator  Alarm  Column,  a  device  for 
regulating  automatically  the  supply  of  water  to  steam  boilers. 
This  is  the  device  which  Mr.  Clapp  exhibited  to  the  members 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  It  affords  protection 
against  boiler  explosions  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  device. 
The  book  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  a  copy. 

MILTON  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  issued 
a  pocket  price  list  of  their  Patent  Pneumatic  Pulleys,  Friction 
and  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Cut-Off  Couplings,  of  which  they  manu¬ 
facture  a  large  variety.  It  is  a  handy  little  book  and  gives  a 
vast  amount  of  information  on  the  subject,  treated  within  a 
very  small  compass.  It  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  PRETTY  BROCHURE  comes  to  us,  bearing  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  of  Cleveland,  and  contains 
dainty  portraits  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hunt,  the  worthy  Presi¬ 
dent  cef  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  book  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  annual  banquet,  which  was  held  at  the  Hollenden,  the 
12  inst.,  and  was  a  very  elaborate  affair.  The  book  contains 
some  excellent  interior  views  of  the  Exchange,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  most  successfully  managed  organizations 
of  the  sort  in  the  country.  A  large  measure  of  the  credit  for 
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this  success  is  due  to  the  clever  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Rob¬ 
erts.  As  we  have  heard  it  remarked  of  other  organizations,  an 
efficient  secretary  is  the  life  of  a  body,  and  particularly  is  this 
true  when  the  secretary’s  efforts  are  heartily  seconded  by  those 
associated  with  him,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Cleveland  Build¬ 
ers’  Exchange. 

“1901  BRICK  MACHINERY”  is  the  apt  title  of  a  handsome 
catalogue  received  from  James  W.  Hensley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
It  contains  some  handsome  cuts  of  the  well-known  Monarch 
and  Quaker  soft  clay  brick  machines,  and  a  full  line  of  brick¬ 
yard  appliances  required  on  tempered  clay  brick  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  pug  mills,  mold  Sanders,  clay  disintegrators,  sand 
dryers,  pallet  trucks,  brick  molds,  revolving  dump  tables,  bar- 
rows,  cars,  etc.  Our  readers  are  requested  to  mention  The 
Clay-Worker  when  writing  for  a  copy. 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  promoters  are  sending 
out  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  telling  of  the  purposes 
and  wonders  of  the  great  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  from 
May  1  to  Nov.  1,  next.  The  cover  of  the  book  is  particularly  at¬ 
tractive,  the  center  figure  being  a  “Maid  of  the  Mist,”  or  a  'fe¬ 
male  figure  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  Niagara,  executed  in  wa¬ 
ter  colors.  The  illustrations  include  some  beautiful  views  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  glimpses  of  the  various  Exposition  build¬ 
ings,  most  of  which  are  very  imposing  in  appearance.  Any 
one  desiring  a  copy  of  this  booklet  may  have  it  free  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Pan-American  Bureau  of  Publicity,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  BILL  JINKS. 


Bill  Jinks  was  a  man  of  statue  small. 

And  so  Itlhin  'he  scarce,  had  flesh  at  all; 

But  he  was  a  man  of  exceeding  grit, 

And  the  way  he  grew  was  proof  of  it. 

When  the  work  was  new  and  'the  men  worked  strong 
What  he  could  do  wasn’t  worth  la  song, 

And  the  ibrick  men  laughed  when  he  asked  for  work, 
And  they  passed  him  toy  as  a  puny  Turk. 

[But  here  Bill’s  grit  stood  him  in  stead, 

“If  I  can’t  toe  hired.  I’ll  hire,”  he  said, 

And  he  hired  a  crew  and  he  said  right  then: 

“I  pay  my  debts  land  I’ll  feed  my  men.” 


And  he  paid  his  debts  and  he  ifed  his  men— 

Why,  torlckmakers  never  were  fed  ’till  then! 

And  his  kilns  grew  large  and  his  lands  grew  wide, 
’Till  little  Billy  Jinks  Was  the  (Country’s  pride; 

And  his  frown  wlas  great  and  his  word  was  law. 

And  the  world  bowed  down  to  his  feet  in  awe. 

But  wlas  he  happy?  Ah,  who  can  say? 

For  little  Bill  Jinks  had  his  own  old  way. 

Though  his  luck  Was  great,  it  carried  him  nain, 
That  the  faults  of  his  neighbors  should  toe  so  plain. 
And  to  do  them  goio-d,  'in  a  friendly  way, 

He  (published  said  faults  in  the  light  of  day; 

OBut  When  some  got  mad,  what  said  he,  then? 

Why  “I  pays  my  debts  and  I  feeds  my  men.” 

His  neighbor  Jones’s  bricks  were  bad, 

And  (Smith’s  were  the  worst  that  a  (man  ere  had, 

While  Brown’s  were  not  fit  for  ia  cesspool’s  shade, 
And  Grant’s  were  simply  'the  worst  brick  made; 

And  his  neighbor  Allen  once,  he  said, 

Had  cheated  his  .brother  in  a  home  trade, 

And  his  neighbor  Goss— “I  remember,”  says  he, 

“When  he  robbed  his  creditors  by  bankruptcy.” 

But  Jinks  was  a  pure  and  'a  noble  man, 

And  his  ibrick  were  the  best  in  all  the  land, 

And  not  ;for  gain,  but  for  public  good, 

He  cut  the  prices  whene’er  he  could. 

And  he  parried  the  blows  of  the  wrathful  then, 

With  “I  pays  my  debts  and  I  feeds  my  men.” 

When  little  Bill  Jinks  was  boss  of  the  town 
From  the  far  Billaok  Hills  came  a  clumsy  clown, 

With  nothing  but  sand  and  an  honest  aim 
To  live  and  strive  in  the  great  mJan’s  fame. 

He  owned  his  land,  but  no  cash  had  he 
To  make  him  the  yard  he  would  like  to  see, 

But  his  heart  was  strong,  and  with  two  for  Crew 
He  toiled  from  the  dawn  ’till  the  day  was  through, 

And  when  little  iBdll  Jinks  took  his  tongue  to  bed 
This  poor  man  toiled  ’neath  his  own  kiln  shed, 

That  his  kilns  might  grow  and  his  wife  be  fed 
And  a  little  of  joy  on  his  life  be  shed; 

And  oft,  as  he  toiled  in  the  dark  of  night, 

Came  little  Bill  Jinks  to  jeer  and  slight, 

And  the  meanest  thrust  he  could  give  him  then 
Was  “I  pays  my  debts  and  I  feeds  my  men.” 


But  silent  the  strong  man  toiled  away, 

And  he  made  no  speech  and  he  said  no  say. 

When  his  bricks  were  sold  all  his  debts  were  paid, 

And  a  gradual  growth  in  the  bank  was  laid. 

But  if  ever  a  neighbor’s  fault  was  cried 

The  strong  man  was  quick  to  his  neighbor’s  side, 

And  poor  folks  found  they’d  a  friend,  indeed, 

In  the  toiler  whose  failure  Jinks  decreed. 

And  the  years  flew  by,  Bill  Jinks  Was  known 
As  a  character  much  better  left  alone; 

Though  his  wealth  was  great,  yet  was  he  quite  poor, 

For  never  a  true  friend  passed  his  door 

'But  the  clown  of  the  Black  Hills — -Well,  what  say? 

We  ’leeted  him  Governor  yesterday, 

And  I  heard  Jinks  growl  when  the  count  was  In — 

“I  pays  my  debts  and  I  feeds  'my  men.” 

—MAC  HUGH. 
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W  ANTED— Position  as  manager  of  dry  press 
brick  plant  or  as  head  burner,  coal  or  gas. 
References.  Applicants  please  describe  your 
plant.  Address  BONO,  care  Clay-Worker. 
3-1-c 


WANTED  — Position  as  superintendent  of 
enameling  plant,  brick,  terra  cotta  or  art 
tiles.  Practical  proof  of  ability  given  to  firms 
intending  business,  or  I  will  take  charge  ot 
burning.  Address  ENAMEL,  Clay-Worker. 
3-1-c 


Books  for  Brickmakers. 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $  =  .00 
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clicr  Brick 

ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 
RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


Ulbaf  $  the  Use 

of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  41  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

15  9  Park  Building. 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years.  J" 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


HE  CONVENTION  OF  1901  is  past  and 
gone.  The  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker 
who  were  not  able  to  be  present  waited 
patiently  for  the  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  are  always  so  fully  set  forth 
in  its  pages  each  year,  knowing  that  it 
will  be  fully  up  to  that  of  former  years. 
The  brickmaking  fraternity  are  in  hopes 
that  the  reports  of  the  members  present 
will  tell  of  a  satisfactory  business  during  the  year  just  past; 
also  that  the  prospects  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  century 
are  bright  for  a  large  demand  for  brick. 

— The  Weather — 

Has  asserted  itself  with  a  vengeance  the  past  month.  Tide¬ 
water  shipments  were  stopped  completely  on  account  of  the 
close  of  the  river.  On  the  whole,  it  is  best  for  the  trade  that 
such  a  general  closing  should  occur,  for  when  navigation  is 
open  there  are  those  who  will  ship,  even  when  they  are  told 
there  is  no  market.  When  the  river  is  closed  it  allows  the 
dealers  to  work  the  stock  off  that  they  have  in  reserve.  When 
navigation  opens  the  buyers  take  the  stock  off  the  market. 
Piles  of  stacked  brick  hold  the  prices  down. 

— The  Organization — 

That  was  formed  last  summer  of  manufacturers  and  commis¬ 
sion  men,  which  resulted  in  the  agreement  to  curtail  the  out¬ 
put,  if  looked  at  closely  would  seem,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
movement,  to  have  been  engineered  for  the  benefit  of  the  man 
who  sells  the  brick.  The  formation  three  or  four  years  ago 
of  the  Consolidated  Company  removed  some  of  the  consign¬ 
ments  from  the  agents,  thereby  reducing  their  income.  From 
time  to  time  some  withdrew  from  their  agreement,  making 
different  excuses  for  doing  so.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the 
brick  trade  had  been  booming  the  past  four  years,  there  would 
have  been  accessions  to  its  ranks  instead  of  withdrawals.  If 
some  plan  could  only  be  evolved  so  that  the  Consolidated  could 
be  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past,  it  would  fall  back  to 
the  commission  men.  It  would  appear  that  the  joining  of  the 
two  forces  was  well  canvassed  and  some  plan  agreed  upon,  by 
some  at  least,  if  the  trend  of  the  different  meetings  held  the 
past  fall  and  winter  in  Newburg  are  considered. 

Past  movements  to  benefit  the  brick  trade  have  resulted  in 
failure,  and  one  might  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  report 
the  formation  of  a  new  one,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  hold  tide¬ 
water  brickmakers  to  any  movement  that  might  benefit  them. 
Possibly  not  at  once,  but  in  time  they  might  agree  to  stand 
together,  but  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  paper  they  have 
signed,  some  of  them  will  be  looking  for  some  way  to  get 
around  the  agreement. 

— The  Present  Plan — 

To  help  the  trade,  as  now  talked  of,  is  a  radical  departure  from 
all  others  that  have  been  proposed,  and  if  the  information  in 
regard  to  it  is  carried  out,  it  will  he  radical  enough  to  suit 
anyone.  A  stock  company  seems  to  be  the  idea,  comprised  of 
the  manufacturers  and  those  who  sell  the  manufactured  stock. 
Dissolve  the  Consolidated  Company,  and  each  to  enter  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  stockholders.  The  commission  men  are  of  two 
classes,  those  who  handle  probably  twice  as  many  bricks  as 
some  of  the  others.  The  plan  seems  to  be,  so  it  is  said,  that 
some  of  the  largest  dealers  be  taken  in  as  employers,  but  what 
of  the  others,  who  only  have  about  enough  brick  to  sell  to 
make  a  living.  It  seems  that  the  proposition  is,  that  the  men 
who  are  employed  will  or  are  to  be  allowed  six  cents  per 
thousand  on  the  amount  of  brick  they  controlled  last  year,  as 
well  as  being  stockholders  in  the  company,  which  would  pay  a 
nice  dividend. 

— Capitalization — 

Is  placed  at  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  a 
small  figure  when  one  considers  the  amount  of  stock  that 
would  pass  through  the  company’s  hands.  There  may  be  a 
change  in  the  amount.  The  shares  are  to  be  fifty  dollars 
each,  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  that  anyone  can  take  as  many 
as  would  cover  his  allowance,  without  being  much  of  a  burden. 
Building  material  dealers  or  builders  who  buy  brick  from 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  company  cannot  buy  brick 
from  the  company.  The  brickmaker  who  has  not  paid  his 
assessment,  which  was  levied  on  him  in  1898,  to  help  the 
brickmakers  whom  the  strike  affected  in  Haverstraw  that 
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year,  cannot  take  stock  in  the  company  until  he  can  show  that 
he  has  paid  up.  One  would  suppose  that  those  who  were  ben¬ 
efited  by  that  strike,  and  certainly  there  were  many,  would 
have  paid  at  once. 

— The  Stock  On  Hand — 

Will  be  a  matter  of  consideration,  so  that  some  control  can  be 
had  of  shipments.  Output  is  to  be  regulated  as  to  yard  ca¬ 
pacity.  Anyone  who  does  not  do  as  the  company  dictates  is  to 
be  barred  from  the  company.  The  claim  made  by  those  who 
are  movers  in  this  organization  is  that  they  have  enough  to 
make  it  a  success.  If  so,  there  will  be  a  hot  time  in  the  brick 
trade  the  coming  summer  of  1901. 

Each  year  has  produced  some  plan,  formulated  by  some  of  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  trade;  to  benefit  all  would  fail 
of  the  desired  object  on  account  of  the  failure  of  all  to  agree. 
The  originators  of  this  last  move  have  given  the  matter  more 
consideration  than  any' other  plan  that  has  been  brought  out 
heretofore.  It  looks  as  if  some  of  the  men  who  handle  the 
stock  have  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  thought  it  best  to 
join  the  issue  with  the  trade,  and  get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
A  few  men  may  pull  a  good  stroke,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
in  this  every-day  life  that  anyone  who  has  the  appearance,  or 
the  name,  of  having  some  of  the  dollars,  so  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess,  will  have  ithe  chance  placed  before  them  to  make  more; 
more  so  than  one  who  may  have  less,  but  who  may  be  their 
peer  in  all  business  matters.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  a  go-ft-alone  matter  wfth  the  brick 
manufacturer.  It  would  seem  that  there  were  enough  men 
engaged  in  that  trade  to  be  able  to  take  hold  of  that  line,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  there  are  many  who  seem  to  be  contented  to  drift 
along  with  the  tide,  not  trying  to  make  a  move  to  help  improve 
their  condition — just  keep  on  making  brick  till  all  their  money 
is  sunk  in  the  trade. 

— A  Surprise — 

To  many  was  the  call  last  summer  for  a  meeting  in  Newburg 
to  curtail  output,  signed  by  manufacturers  and  agents.  It 
was  the  entering  wedge,  which  has  brought  about  the  present 
movement,  by  which  some  will  in  all  probability  be  frozen  out, 
while  others  will  be  employed  under  remunerative  salaries. 
Will  there  -be  any  who  will  not  join  the  company?  Some  no 
doubt  will  hold  off,  thinking  that  they  will  be  benefited  by 
not  doing  so. 

— Disposing  of  the  Stock — 

Was  one  of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  manufacturers.  In 
times  past  each  man  has  thought  that  he  could  get  a  better 
price  for  his  stock  if  he  sold  it  himself,  but  it  never  reached 
the  stage  of  his  taking  hold  of  that  part  of  the  trade.  He 
would  growl  at  the  price,  and  say  he  knew  he  could  get  a 
better  price  than  the  agent  did,  as  he  did  not  take  any  inter¬ 
est  in  trying  to  make  the  buyer  pay  more  for  the  stock.  If 
talk  would  raise  the  price  of  brick,  the  manufacturer  would 
have  them  sold  and  unloaded  and  the  returns  in  his  pockets 
while  the  agent  was  looking  for  a  customer. 

— The  Buyer. — 

What  will  he  do?  Certainly  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  buy 
from  the  company.  The  manufacturer  who  is  not  a  stock¬ 
holder  iS  notified  that  he  cannot  have  his  stock  sold  by  the 
company.  The  building  material  man,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  do 
his  best  to  have  as  many  independent  men  send  their  brick 
to  market  as  possible.  If  the  manufacturer  wishes  to  sell  to 
him  personally  he  will  be  able  to  do  so,  besides  there  will  be 
those  who  will  have  to  give  up  selling,  as  the  yards  which 
have  consigned  their  stock  to  them  have  entered  the  company. 
The  buyer  will  not  place  himself  in  a  position  whereby  he  can 
get  stock  from  only  one  source,  if  by  any  means  he  can  help  it. 

— The  Success — 

Of  the  movement  will  tend  to  have  new  yards  start  up  and  sell 
their  own  product.  If  the  parties  that  are  at  the  head  of  the 
formation  have  any  idea  of  a  full  control  of  all  brick,  it  would 
look  as  if  they  were  dreaming,  or  were  trying  to  outdo  the 
Standard  Oil  or  Sugar  Trust.  Take  the  Sugar  Trust,  for 
example,  they  tried  to  control  all  plants,  but  could  not.  Then, 
take  the  course  of  the  same  company  when  the  Arbuckles  had 
their  plant  in  working  order.  The  trust  let  the  price  of  sugar 
fall,  but  the  other  parties  just  quoted  the  same  rates,  till  the 
trust  found  that  trying  to  injure  the  other  fellow  was  a  costly 
job,  and  they  advanced  the  price.  The  result  was  that  buyers 
continued  to  sustain  the  independent  refinery.  So  it  will  be  in 
the  trade  of  brick.  The  dealers  will  do  their  best  to  help  along 
those  who  do  not  want  to  join  the  company. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  manufacturers  he  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  regard  to  its  success.  “Why,”  he  said,  “the  buy¬ 
ers  all  in  for  it;  they  say  it  is  just  what  they  want.  They  will 
then  know  what  brick  will  be  worth  for  three  months  at  a 
time,  and  contracts  can  be  made  on  that  basis  without  loss.” 
Poor  buyer,  that  he  should  want  a  market  with  a  fixed  price 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 

Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining — THEY  JUST  SHIINE. 

THus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


m.  no . . 


Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 

Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 

With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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on  the  stock.  Would  it  not  be  a  wonderful  condition  in  the 
brick  trade  if  all  the  Hudson  river  brickmakers.  should  be  as 
one,  and  form  a  company  on  the  outlines  set  forth?  It  seems 
too  much  to  expect.  There  have  been  times  in  the  past,  and  in 
the  formation  of  other  movements,  large  manufacturers  have 
held  aloof,  when  if  they  had  taken  hold  the  trade  would  have 
been  benefited. 

The  enlarging  of  plants  has  been  going  on  for  several  years. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  good  scheme.  A  yard  that  can  take  a  contract 
to  furnish  one  certain  grade  of  brick  for  a  job  which  will  re¬ 
quire  millions  is  most  apt  to  get  it.  There  are  yards  in  opera¬ 
tion  which  turn  out  over  thirty  millions  and  are  in  a  position 
to  take  the  choice  contracts,  for  any  builder  would  prefer  to 
have  all  his  brick  furnished  by  one  yard.  Then  he  will  have 
no  further  trouble  after  the  contract  is  signed,  as  the  same 
size  and  quality  of  brick  comes  right  along.  These  large  yards 
are  the  ones  that  make  the  money,  while  the  smaller  ones  fall 
behind. 

— The  Market — 

Is  a  winter  one,  and  the  ice  on  the  Hudson  stopped  all  brick 
from  coming  down.  The  warm  sunshine  of  March,  however, 
will  take  a  hand  in  warming  the  atmosphere,  and  continuous 
shipments  will  be  in  order.  Prices  remain  about  the  same  as 
last  quoted.  The  building  department  has  issued  just  about 
double  the  number  of  permits  to  build  as  in  the  same  length 
of  time  last  year.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 

Hackensack,  N.  J..  March  1. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

OHIO  BRICK  AND  POTTERY  NEWS- 


ONCE  MORE  THE  matter  of  forming  a  trust  or  combina¬ 
tion  among  the  Western  potters  has  been  talked  of.  In¬ 
deed,  several  conferences  have  been  held  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool  during  the  past  month  between  four  manufacturing  pot¬ 
ters,  and  Mr.  Jeanny,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Griffith,  Jeanny 
&  Co.,  the  firm  in  which  Joseph  T.  Davis  is  also  interested. 
Davis,  it  will  be  remembered,  tried  to  form  a  combination 
among  the  pottery  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  last 
year,  but  after  remaining  in  the  East  almost  six  months  and  ac¬ 
complishing  nothing,  combinations  for  the  time  being  were 
dropped,  at  least  for  the  present.  Mr.  Jeanny  called  upon  four 
manufacturers  only  during  his  last  visit,  his  trip  being  for  the 
purpose  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  manufacturers  relative  to 
entering  a  combination.  At  least  three  of  the  manufacturers 
told  Mr.  Jeanney  they  did  not  desire  to  enter  a  combination, 
but  if  labor  troubles  were  imminent  there  would  be  little,  if 
any,  trouble  in  forming  a  trust.  This  is  the  feeling  generally 
among  all  the  potters  of  the  West  over  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
bination. 

Many  of  the  potteries  in  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  will  be  en¬ 
larged  in  the  spring,  and  plans  for  these  changes  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made.  The  kiln  capacity  of  the  potteries  in  East  Liverpool 
will  be  increased  by  the  erection  of  not  less  than  ten  new  kilns 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  besides  this  several  new 
plants  will  be  erected  in  nearby  towns.  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  employment  will  be  given  to  at  least  500  more  persons 
after  all  these  changes  have  been  made. 

New  potteries  will  be  built  at  New  Castle,  Niles,  Youngs¬ 
town  and  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Lisbon  and  East  Liverpool,  O.,  this 
summer.  Plans  for  the  majority  of  these  have  been  made,  and 
for  the  erection  of  the  Lisbon  the  contract  has  been  let.  The 
plans  for  the  potteries  to  be  erected  at  Niles,  by  Bradshaw 
Bros.,  of  Chicago,  have  been  ordered,  and  these  will  be  given 
to  the  contractors  within  a  few  weeks.  The  company  has  been 
formed  to  build  the  pottery  at  Youngstown,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  East  Liverpool  this 
week,  when  the  contract  for  the  plans  will  be  closed.  It  has 
been  said  a  company,  whose  capital  stock  will  be  $50,000,  will 
be  formed  soon  to  build  a  pottery  at  Greensburg,  Pa.  This 
company  is  seeking  a  bonus  and  five  acres  of  land,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Greensburg  have  said  they  would  give  a 
bonus  and  land  also  if  the  company  would  locate  there.  There 
is  nothing  absolutely  definite  known  about  this  company. 

Factory  No.  8  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  located  at 
Freemans,  has  been  generally  improved  during  the  past  month. 
A  lot  of  new  machinery  has  been  added  to  the  plant,  which  has 
increased  its  capacity  almost  double.  Several  new  brick  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  added  to  this  plant  soon. 

The  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.  secured  a  large  contract  a  few 
days  ago.  The  order  was  for  1,500,000  fire  brick,  and  was 


placed  by  Edward  Nicholson,  of  Steubenville,  O.  This  brick 
is  to  be  used  for  paving  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and 
most  all  the  large  fire  brick  companies  in  the  upper  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  bid  for  the  contract.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  Interested  in  the 
company  which  secured  the  contract  for  this  order. 

Not  much  interest  is  shown  in  East  Liverpool  over  the 
meeting  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  a  few  days  ago  between  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  who  are  outside  the 
“trust.”  All  the  plants  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  in  this 
vicinity  are  running  full,  and  the  independent  people  have 
failed  to  create  any  great  stir  in  this  locality. 

The  Youngstown  China  Company  has  been  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  at 
$100  a  share.  The  incorporators  are  J.  Craig  Smith,  an  attor¬ 
ney  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  G.  M.  McKeivey,  J.  R.  and  J.  W.  Long, 
E.  H.  Moore  and  W.  J.  Williams,  all  of  Youngstown.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  company  is  to  erect  a  six-kiln  pottery  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  and  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  pottery  ware,  both  from 
china,  porcelain  and  granite  bodies.  Later  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  manufacture  sewer  pipe.  Mr.  Smith,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  company,  has  some  extensive  clay  lands 
in  Missouri,  and  clays  secured  there  will  be  shipped  to  Youngs¬ 
town.  Employment  will  be  given  to  not  less  than  300  persons. 

The  sale  of  the  Union  Pottery,  in  East  Liverpool,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  court  and  the  receiver,  A.  J.  Cartwright,  who 
had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  discharged.  The  new  Union  Pottery  Co.  was  re¬ 
organized  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  last  week,  and  a  charter  was  ap¬ 
plied  for  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $800,000.  This  company  has  secured  control  of  the  Chelsea 
Pottery,  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  and  both  plants  will  be 
operated  jointly.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Fowler,  of  Allegheny,  who 
promoted  the  reorganization  of  the  old  company,  will  be  the 
manager-in-chief  of  the  new  concern.  The  Union  Pottery 
here  will  be  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  two  additional  kilns. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  $10,005  will  be  expended 
by  the  Cartwright  Pottery  Co.,  in  making  improvements  and 
additions  to  their  plant  in  East  Liverpool.  The  kiln  capacity 
of  this  pottery  will  be  almost  doubled. 

The  Consolidated  Stoneware  Company  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  The  capital  stock  of  the  con¬ 
cern  is  given  at  $1,000,  and  they  will  erect  a  plant  at  Toledo. 

The  Barnard  brick  plant,  at  Bellaire,  was  damaged  by  a 
gas  explosion  in  the  engine  room  last  week.  The  plant  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Suburban  Brick  Co. 

The  striking  potters  at  the  Crooksville  Pottery,  near  Zanes¬ 
ville,  who  have  been  idle  since  January  1,  have  organized  the 
Globe  Pottery  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  They  will 
operate  an  independent  plant  at  Zanesville. 


A  TRIFLING  DELAY. 


Philanthropist— “  Poor  fellow  !  After  you  get  out  of  here  wouldn’t 
you  like  to  come  and  join  our  church  and  teach  a  class  in  Sunday-school, 
and  ” - 

Convict— “Yes,  lady,  I  will— jess  as  soon  as  I  kin  kill  Spike  Hennessy 
an’  Kid  Mc-Gurk,  w’ot  peached  on  me  an’  put  me  here.” 
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The  Potts  Mould  Sander 


(Patented  February  5,  1889.) 


IN  FACT  it  is  the  only  Mould  Sander  made  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  a  com¬ 
plete  and  full  days  work  every  day  in  the  year.  The  wear  on  moulds  is  nothing,  as 
compared  with  other  machines  or  when  done  by  hand.  The  work  is  done  by  a  boy, 
with  less  trouble  and  expense,  at  the  same  time  better  done  than  can  possibly  be  done 
by  hand.  This  machine  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  any  size  or  shape  mould.  In 
fact  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Now  if  you  want 
a  cheap,  chain 
machine,  here  is 
one.  We  guarantee 
it  to  sand  the 
moulds  better 
than  can  be  done 
by  hand,  xz/  0 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

irnlrn 

ram 

ram 

m 

'T'HIS  MACHINE  is  well  built,  having  no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and 
*  cause  delays.  Does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  It  will  pay  you  to  purchase 
a  Mould  Sander,  also  to  write  us  for  prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.. .  814  to  824  W.  Wash.  St..  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  PITTSBURG. 


The  Wallaceton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Wallaceton,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  the  busy  Pennsylvania  firms.  This  company  has  a  large 
number  of  orders  on  hand. 

Messrs.  E.  &  T.  Bradshaw,  of  Rodgers,  0.,  have  been  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  lately,  looking  for  a  site  to  locate  a  big  pot¬ 
tery  plant. 

The  erection  of  the  mammoth  new  plant  of  the  St.  Clair 
Steel  Co.,  a  branch  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  at 
Blair  Station,  near  Pittsburg,  will  involve  a  big  brick  concern. 

The  Stowe-Fuller  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has  established  a  Pitts¬ 
burg  agency  in  the  Publication  building,  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Johnston.  This  company  controls  the  product  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Strasburg,  0.,  and  the  Minor  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  of  Empire,  0.  The  company  has  also  arranged  to 
represent  the  Clinton  County  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

The  National  Roofing  &  Corrugating  Co.  is  likely  to  concen¬ 
trate  its  plants  at  Niles.  O. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  plant  of  the  DuBois  Clay 
Manufacturing  Co.,  at  DuBois,  Pa.  The  plant  will  be  ready 
for  operation  in  a  few  months. 

The  Burns  Fire  Brick  Co.,  recently  organized,  at  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  has  just  started  its  plant.  This  firm  mines  its  clay 
in  the  Scootac  mountains,  where  it  controls  a  seven-foot  vein. 

The  Mt.  Savage  Enameled  Brick  Works,  at  Cumberland, 
which  were  partially  destroyed  by  fire  last  month,  have  been 
rebuilt  and  are  now  in  operation  again. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  will  expend  $75,000  on  im¬ 
provements  at  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Anderson  sewer  pipe 
plant,  at  East  Liverpool,  O. 

The  Iron  City  Fire  Brick  Works  has  lately  received  exten¬ 
sive  contracts  for  their  product  for  use  in  foundries  and  fur- 
names.  W.  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  is  in  charge  of  this  concern,  which 
has  lately  been  enjoying  unusual  prosperity. 

The  Harbison  &  Walker  Co.  has  been  making  many  impor¬ 
tant  additions  to  their  Pittsburg  plant,  and  are  operating  their 
other  plants  to  their  full  capacity.  This  is  the  largest  brick 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  Pittsburg  district  and  does  a 
big  business  all  over  the  country.  Just  now  this  concern  is 
engaged  extensively  in  the  export  trade. 

The  Chelsea  whiteware  pottery  plant,  at  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.,  is  to  go  into  operation  immediately.  The  citizens  of 
New  Cumberland  have  raised  a  bonus  of  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  this  industry. 

New  York  and  London  capitalists  are  backing  a  big  deal  for 
the  consolidation  of  a  large  number  of  independent  brick 
plants  at  Zanesville,  O.  E.  B.  Hatcher,  manager  of  the  Harris 
brick  plant,  has  been  engaged  by  the  syndicate  to  engineer  the 
deal  and  options  on  a  number  of  plants  have  already  been  se¬ 
cured. 

The  Sharon  Coal  &  Limestone  Co.,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  100  cars  to  Humes  Bros.,  of  Mercer, 
Pa.  This  concern  will  also  engage  in  the  brick  business. 

The  East  Liverpool,  O.,  potters  have  agreed  to  donate  a 
day’s  pay  to  the  hospital  fund  being  raised  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  hospital  at  that  place. 

The  Sandy  Ridge  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Sandy  Ridge,  Pa., 
has  made  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  fire  brick  of  all  kinds. 

Reese,  Hammond  &  Co.,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  have  made  some  im¬ 
portant  additions  to  their  big  fire  brick  and  silica  plant,  at  that 
place.  This  concern  has  a  big  trade  in  all  kinds  of  brick  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  fire  brick  for  industrial  purposes. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  dispute  over  the  awarding 
of  asphalt  contracts  by  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  These  contracts, 
it  appears,  were  awarded  without  regard  to  the  lowest  bidders, 
who  entered  suits.  In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  these 
suits  have  been  sustained  and  the  contracts  are  now  void. 

The  work  of  laying  the  terra  cotta  and  fire  brick  on  the  new 
Union  depot  is  now  well  under  way.  This  work  is  being  done 
by  the  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  of  this  city. 

The  Union  Fire  Brick  Co.  is  a  new  Cleveland,  O.,  concern, 
which  will  engage  in  the  fire  brick  business  at  Lisbon,  0. 

The  Garfield  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  has  recently 
shipped  a  consignment  of  engine  tile  for  export  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  firm  has  been  shipping  to  South  America  for  the 


past  two  years  and  has  lately  shipped  much  tile  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  South  American  countries. 

Messrs.  F.  B.  &  J.  H.  McFeely,  of  Pittsburg,  have  secured 
the  contract  for  the  Eastern  Tube  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  with 
the  silica  brick  for  the  new  plant.  This  contract  involves  many 
thousand  brick.  The  McFeely  product  is  well  known  to  in¬ 
dustrial  users  of  fire  and  silica  brick  and  is  used  extensively 
all  over  the  country. 

The  Joseph  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Connellsville,  Pa., 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  coke  oven  brick, 
silica  brick,  paving  brick,  etc.,  has  completed  and  put  in  oper¬ 
ation  a  crushing  and  washing  plant  with  a  capacity  of  300 
tons  of  crushed  ganister  per  day  at  its  clay  mines  at  Bailey 
Point.  The  plant  just  installed  consists  of  engine,  boiler  and 
a  Blake  crusher,  together  with  a  reservoir  of  pure  mountain 
water.  The  new  plant  will  do  much  toward  eliminating  the 
cost  of  labor  and  will  also  reduce  freight  rates,  and  will  enable 
the  company  to  prepare  its  clay  practically  free  from  impuri¬ 
ties.  The  company  is  operating  one  of  the  finest  ganister  de¬ 
posits  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  point  has  two 
fire  clay  veins.  The  new  facilities  will  greatly  increase  the 
output  of  the  plant  and  enable  the  company  to  handle  the  many 
large  orders  constantly  coming  to  it. 

The  plasterers  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  will  make 
a  demand  for  a  substantial  advance  in  wages  to  take  effect 
April  1.  Building  and  bricklayers’  unions  will  be  asked  to  join 
in  the  demand. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  building  of  the  Pittsburg 
Commercial  Gazette,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  when  completed.  Other  big  fireproof  brick  buildings  are 
to  be  erected  in  the  business  section  of  the  city  during  the 
present  year,  among  them  the  $1,500,000  brick  building. 

The  Riverside  Brick  Co.  and  the  Parkersburg  Brick  &  Clay 
Co.  are  to  be  combined  by  a  company  operating  under  the  lat¬ 
ter  name.  The  Suburban  Brick  Co.  is  another  West  Virginia 
concern  which  is  making  a  number  of  improvements. 

The  Sterling  Brick  Co.,  of  Marrietta,  O.,  recently  declared  a 
liberal  dividend.  This  company  is  also  engaged  in  a  number 
of  important  improvements. 

The  George  Fickes  brick  plant,  at  Steubenville,  O.,  has  been 
purchased  by  Edward  Nicholson,  of  that  city,  who  will  make  a 
number  of  improvements  and  operate  the  plant  to  its  full  ca¬ 
pacity. 

The  borough  council  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  one  and  a  half  million  paving  brick,  to  the  Toron¬ 
to  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Toronto,  O.  GILBERT. 


No  Choice,  Not  Even  Fig  Leaves. 

An  amusing  lapsus  linguae  is  reported  to  the  London  Chron¬ 
icle  from  a  suburban  church.  “It  is  a  church,”  says  the 
Chronicle,  “with  a  mixed  choir,  and  the  ladies  protested 
against  being  arrayed  in  surplices — perhaps  unwilling  to  be 
confounded  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir,  also  clothed  in 
these  glorified  nightgowns;  perhaps  because  they  preferred  to 
sport  more  fashionable  costumes.  The  clergyman  combated 
their  arguments  for  some  time,  and  then  finally  laid  down  the 
law,  ‘surplices  or  nothing.’  The  blushing  damsels  of  the 
amazed  choir  accepted  the  surplices.” 


F  AN  J  AM ERilOA'N  BUFFALO  LINE,  “AKRON  ROUTE.” 

Opens  May  5,  with  through  passenger  service,  over  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Erie  Lines  from  Indianapolis.  Write  for  particulars  and 
Pan-American  announcements  to  W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  Agent, 
Indianapolis. 


A  RAPPER. 

Cassidy— “Shure  me  woife  hez  bought  a  new  wrapper !  ” 

Casey— “  I  thought  she’d  busht  thot  old  shtove-lifter  th’  way  she  belted 
ye  wid  it !  ” 


C£>-rt 


For  Manufacturers  of  Street  Pavers 


This  New  Cutter  will  Automatically  round  the  ends  of  Paving  Bricks  or  Blocks  as 
cut  from  the  continuous  bar  of  Clay  or  Shale.  In  connection  with  our  round  corner  die 
which  is  made  to  form  either  grooves  or  projections  upon  the  sides  of  the  brick,  the 
Automatic  Indenting  Cutter  delivers  a  finished  round  cornered  Paving  Brick  Without 
Repressing.  Aside  from  saving  the  labor  and  expense  of  repressing,  the  product  is  a 
Stronger  and  Better  brick  than  the  average  repressed  end-cut  paver.  The  compact  bond 
made  by  the  Brick  Machine  is  not  disturbed.  We  offer  this  Cutter  under  Guarantee 
with  or  without  a  Chambers  Machine. 


I  fChambers  Brothers  Company, 

Makers  of  BRICK  MACHINERY,  4  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(See  F^Jrst  O o v/ e r  Page.) 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


BRICK  SITUATION  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  been  a  little  quiet  recently,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  continued  stormy  weather. 
The  storms,  however,  seem  to  be  over,  for 
the  present  at  any  rate,  and  the  bright 
sunny  weather  prevailing  for  the  past  few 
days  will  doubtless  lead  to  considerable 
business.  In  this  city  the  outlook  still  con¬ 
tinues  first  class. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  &  Pottery  Works 
report  business  in  very  good  condition.  At 
present  they  are  busy  with  the  terra  cotta 
work  for  the  Crocker  estate  building,  on 
Mission  street,  which  will  require  about 
$25,000  worth  of  architectural  terra  cotta.  They  are  also 
making  about  twenty  miles  of  drain  tile  for  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  for  use  at  the  sugar  works  at  Oxnard,  Cal. 
They  have  recently  received  the  contract  for  the  terra  cotta 
work  for  the  Brow,  Smith  &  Belcher  building,  at  Prescott, 
Ariz.  This  will  amount  to  $1,900. 

The  government  has  stopped  work  on  the  new  postoffice 
building,  being  erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and 
California  streets,  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  it  may  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  construction  will  be  resumed.  A  question  over  the  quality 
of  the  brick  being  used  caused  orders  to  be  sent  out  from 
Washington  to  cease  work  immediately.  San  Joaquin  Brick 
Company  had  the  contract  for  supplying  the  brick.  The  offi¬ 
cials  at  Washington  have  made  a  test  of  the  brick  which  were 
sent  there,  and  report  that  they  are  not  up  to  the  standard. 
Another  sample  will  probably  be  forwarded  to  Washington, 
and  work  will  be  suspended  on  the  government  building  until 
the  material  question  is  settled. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Company  is  building  another  large  dry 
kiln  at  its  South  Seattle,  Wash.,  plant. 

Max  Boehncke,  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  charge  of  the 
Omaha  Terra  Cotta  Works,  has  arrived  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  to 
superintend  the  business  of  the  Kern  County  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tract  Company.  Mr.  Boehncke  is  the  patentee  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  which  admits  of  the  brick  being  burned  without  the 
fires  being  put  out. 

The  Nugent  brickyard,  on  W.  Ninth  street,  Pomona,  Cal.,  will 
soon  be  operated  by  a  firm  of  Los  Angeles  men,  who  expect  to 
take  possession  in  the  near  future.  They  are  William  and 
James  McMullin,  J.  and  W.  Gamble.  The  tools  are  purchased 
from  Frank  F.  Nugent  and  the  clay  ground  and  yard  are  rent¬ 
ed  from  Oscar  Newberg,  of  San  Bernardino.  It  is  reported 
that  the  new  firm  will  install  machines  for  making  pressed 
brick,  and  altogether  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Garrett  Bros,  have  purchased  ten  acres  of  land  near  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  to  be  used  as  a  brickyard.  It  cost  $200  an 
acre.  It  contains  a  stratum  of  clay  suitable  for  brickmaking, 
measuring  about  two  and  one-half  feet  in  thickness. 

Owing  to  the  large  demand  for  brick  for  building  purposes, 
Miller  &  Sons  will  double  the  capacity  of  their  brickyard  at 
New  Whatcom,  Wash.  Additional  brickmaking  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  order  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  brick.  Miller  &  Sons  have  secured  the  contract  to  furnish 
brick  for  the  Capitol  Brewing  Co.’s  new  brewing  plant,  which 
will  be  erected  near  Whatcom  creek,  on  the  B.  B.  &  B.  C.  rail¬ 
road. 

The  pottery  of  Messrs.  Lewis  has  two  kilns  ready  to  burn. 
The  works  are  growing  and  turning  out  both  ornamental  and 
common  pottery.  A  place  for  exhibiting  the  pottery  has  been 
opened  at  220  W.  Fifth  street. 

The  machinery  for  the  pressed  brick  plant  of  E.  E.  Angel,  of 
Baker  City,  Oregon,  has  arrived.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
press  machine,  weighing  22,000  pounds,  a  35-horse  power  en¬ 
gine  and  a  40-horse  power  boiler,  in  all  weighing  37,000  pounds. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  20,000  bricks  per  day. 

Henry  Barker,  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Remillard  Bros.,  the  well-known  brickmakers  of  San 
Rafael,  Cal.,  committed  suicide  last  month.  The  deceased  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  Remillards  twenty  years  ago,  and  had 


been  on  their  pay-roll  ever  since.  He  filled  many  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust  during  that  long  period  and  the  firm 
placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity.  A  short 
time  ago,  however,  his  accounts  were  in  bad  condition  and  he 
admitted  a  defalcation  of  $800. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  proprietor  of  the  brickyard  at  Athena,  Ore.,  is 
in  receipt  of  letters  from  contractors  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  can  be  supplied  with  brick,  and  at  what  prices, 
etc.  One  letter  came  from  Pomeroy,  where  90,000  brick  are 
wanted;  one  from  La  Grande,  which  mentions  50,000,  and  an¬ 
other  from  Waitsburg,  where  a  building  will  go  up  in  which 
70,000  brick  will  be  used.  Mr.  Morgan  will  be  in  a  position  to 
fill  all  orders  for  brick  as  soon  as  the  season  opens  for  work. 

The  recently  organized  Ogden  Sewer  Pipe  &  Clay  Company, 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  has  already  commenced  improving  the  works. 
The  entire  plant  is  being  overhauled,  enlarged  and  remodeled. 
The  building  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  street  and  Pacific 
avenue  is  being  enlarged  and  new  machinery  has  been  ordered 
from  Ohio.  The  machinery  will  include  a  crusher,  to  work 
clay,  and  latest  tile  machines.  The  improvements  now  under 
way,  including  the  machinery,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000.  A  new  kiln  will  be  built  in  the  near  future  and  more 
machinery  ordered.  The  company  will  then  be  able  to  turn 
out  three  times  the  quantity  of  their  present  output. 

J.  C.  Dickson  has  retired  from  the  Puget  Sound  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

J.  Curran  is  enlarging  his  brick  plant  at  Kern  City,  Cal.,  to 
nearly  twice  its  former  capacity. 

T.  B.  Craycroft  has  commenced  molding  brick  at  his  brick¬ 
yard,  east  of  Visalia,  Cal. 

Arrangements  will  soon  be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  Cal.,  for  the  Standard  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Twedale  will  be  manager  of  the  works.  It  is  the 
company’s  intention  to  make  its  own  brick. 

Frank  Lambert,  of  Whatcom,  Wash.,  has  been  in  Sumas, 
Wash.,  recently,  looking  for  a  site  for  a  brickyard.  He  has  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  a  plant  in  the  latter  city  and  will  make  final 
preparations  within  a  few  days.  It  is  expected  that  an  enor¬ 
mous  lot  of  brick  will  be  used  in  Whatcom  this  year. 

Messrs.  Hinde  &  Brownsword,  owners  of  the  terra  cotta 
factory  and  brickmaking  works  at  Anvil  Island,  B.  C.,  expect 
a  shipment  of  machinery  from  the  East  within  a  few  days.  The 
firm  will  by  then  have  spent  nearly  $50,000  in  installing  a  first- 
class  plant  for  their  large  operations. 

A  clay  expert  who  has  been  making  a  careful  investigation 
of  clay  lands  in  Whatcom  county,  Washington,  says  that  com¬ 
mencing  west  of  Ferndale  there  is  a  strip  of  land  over  four 
miles  wide  and  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  beyond 
Sumas  to  the  foothills  that  contains  over  20,000  acres  of  land 
underlaid  with  a  body  of  blue  clay  as  good  as  that  of  Brennan 
station.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  5. 


ALL  ABOARD  FOR  BUFFALO,  “AKRON  ROUTE.” 


New  line  opens  May  5,  via  Ool-umbus  and  Akron,  with  two  daily 
trains  from  Indianapolis,  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  Lines. 
For  information  in  detail,  ipleiase  call  upon  or  address  W.  W.  Rich- 
ardsiom,  D.  P.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IN  THE  AQUARIUM. 


“An’  do  fishes  have  head-aches?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  little  girl ;  but  they  never  have  cold  feet.” 
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George  Whitehead  will  erect  a  brickyard  at  Montevista,  Col. 

F.  H.  Clergue  will  open  up  a  brickyard  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich. 

John  F.  Hunt,  Kemp,  Ill.,  contemplates  going  into  the  brick 
business. 

George  Fouke  will  erect  a  dry  press  brick  plant  at  Texar¬ 
kana,  Tex. 

The  Leali  Pressed  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Fordyce,  Ark.,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation. 

Albert  Rogette  will  open  the  plant  of  the  Dunellen  Brick 
Co.,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  coming  season. 

McIntyre  Bros.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  are  in  the  market  for  a 
good  second-hand  Pulsometer  steam  pump. 

N.  E.  Goldthwait  and  Jacob  Egge  have  formed  a  partnership 
and  will  manufacture  brick  at  Boone,  la. 

Waycross,  Ga.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickmaking  plant.  Dr.  J. 
L.  Walker  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  . 

Roam  Bros.’  brick  works,  at  Broadrun,  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  first  inst. 

A  new  firm,  known  as  the  Concord  Brickyard  Co.,  will  oper¬ 
ate  the  old  O’Brien  brickyard,  at  Natchez,  Miss. 

Allwine  Bros.,  Abbottstown,  Pa.,  have  purchased  the  large 
brick  plant  of  H.  R.  Stambaugh,  at  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

Charles  Hansen  is  interested  in  a  new  firm  that  will  engage 
in  the  brick  manufacturing  business  at  Chaska,  Minn. 

The  Moorhead  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  at  St.  Paul, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  brick  at  Moor¬ 
head,  Minn. 

The  Manitowoc  Clay  Co.,  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  was  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  $7,000  by  fire  recently.  They  carried  insurance,  to 
the  amount  of  $4,000. 

The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  has  purchased 
108  acres  of  clay  land  near  Anderson,  Ind.,  on  which  they  will 
erect  a  large  brick  plant. 

P.  H.  Remmillard,  vice  president  of  the  Remmillard  Brick 
Co.,  died  at  his  home,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  injuries  he 
received  by  a  severe  fall. 

W.  A.  Scarborough,  J.  T.  Gardner  and  J.  F.  B.  Embry  have 
purchased  a  tract  of  ground  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  on  which  they 
will  erect  a  fire  brick  plant. 

Frank  Weldon  has  leased  the  brick  plant  formerly  operated 
by  his  father,  at  Cass  City,  Mich.,  and  will  run  same  to  its  full 
capacity  the  coming  season. 

Ferd  Bingenheimer  is  making  a  number  of  improvements  in 
his  brick  plant,  at  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  thus  enabling  him  to 
materially  increase  his  output. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  at 
Cedartown,  Ga.  D.  J.  Lowry  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise, 
while  S.  L.  Clay  will  be  superintendent. 

A  new  brick  company,  in  which  J.  A.  Wilson,  R.  W.  Beatty, 
John  J.  Campbell,  A.  W.  Duff  and  C.  D.  E.  Spence  are  inter¬ 
ested,  is  being  formed  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Miller’s  Brick  Works,  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  March  5.  The  loss  is  partly  covered  by  in¬ 
surance  and  Mr.  Miller  will  rebuild  at  once. 

The  Jackson  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  by  C.  G.  Benton,  E.  R.  Jackson,  C.  H.  Benton  and 

G.  W.  Jackson,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

C.  A.  Marshall,  Jr.,  has  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the 
brick  and  tile  works  of  N.  B.  Wheeler,  at  Cresco,  la.,  and  will 
take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  same. 

Under  date  of  March  8,  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C., 
write:  “Business  is  excellent  with  us  at  present  time.  Within 


the  last  day  or  two  we  have  made  shipments  to  Texas,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Sparks  Improvement  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
at  Sparks,  Ga.,  that,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  other  enter¬ 
prises,  will  embark  in  the  brick  manufacturing  business. 

Hennessey,  Okla.,  is  to  have  a  new  pressed  and  vitrified  brick 
plant,  in  which  A.  E.  Lain  and  D.  W.  Ballou  are  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested.  The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  35,000  brick. 

J.  H.  Miller  &  Sons  are  making  a  number  of  improvements 
in  their  brick  plant,  at  Fairhaven,  Wash.  They  have  put  in 
two  new  brick  machines,  increasing  their  daily  capacity  to 
50,000  brick. 

The  Gas  City  Pottery,  at  Gas  City,  Ind.,  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  March  4.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  explosion  of  natural  gas.  The  loss  is  $15,000, 
on  which  there  is  $5,000  insurance. 

W.  H.  Miller  and  S.  B.  Wright,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  have 
formed  a  partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of  Miller  &  Wright, 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  at  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
They  will  make  common,  dry  press  and  paving  brick. 

F.  B.  iStevens,  Griswold  and  Atwater  streets,  Detroit,  Mich., 
writes  that  he  has  a  contract  on  hand  to  furnish  fire  brick  for 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  kilns  for  burning  building 
brick,  and  desires  to  purchase  kiln  plans  and  specifications. 

A  company,  of  which  C.  D.  Crandall,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  is  the 
moving  spirit,  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  F.  Stanford, 
at  Corry,  Pa.  The  plant  will  be  remodeled  and  enlarged,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  being  run  to  its  full  capacity  the  coming  summer. 

H.  A.  Mayo,  of  Walhalla,  N.  Dak.,  is  making  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  clays  in  that  vicinity  preparatory  to  es¬ 
tablishing  a  clayworking  plant.  If  his  experiments  turn  out 
satisfactorily  a  company  will  be  organized  in  the  near  future. 

A  plant  will  be  established  at  Warren,  O.,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pottery  and  enameled  brick.  L.  W.  Egan  and  H.  T. 
Hooper,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  and  C.  E.  Baudisch,  of  Warren,  O., 
are  at  the  helm.  The  latter  is  a  potter  of  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence. 

M.  Sanders  &  Co.,  of  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  have  purchased  the 
large  brick  manufacturing  plant  of  Roger  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  at 
Union,  S.  C.  They  will  move  'the  entire  plant  to  the  former 
city  and  make  a  number  of  improvements,  making  it  a  model 
plant  in  every  respect. 

By  an  explosion  of  gas  at  the  Wellsville  China  Pottery,  at 
East  Liverpool,  O.,  one  of  the  kilns  was  badly  shattered  and 
Arthur  Dodds,  an  employe,  injured.  There  was  a  leak  in  the 
gas  pipe  and  when  Mr.  Dodds  applied  ihe  match  to  the  kiln 
the  explosion  occurred. 

H.  F.  Blackstone  writes  that  a  company  'is  erecting  a  brick 
plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  desire  to  purchase  a  good 
turn  table  for  their  clay  cars,  and  would,  therefore,  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  catalogues  and  price  lists.  Parties  interested  can  ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Blackstone  direct. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  brick.  An  excellent  deposit  of  clay  has 
been  found  on  the  land  of  W.  B.  Jones,  which  has  been  tested 
and  proven  very  satisfactory,  and  a  plant  will,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  be  erected  in  a.  short  time. 

The  Union  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been  granted 
a  charter,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  fire  brick  and 
tiling.  C.  H.  Rockwell,  A.  M.  Barnes,  E.  G.  Roberts  and  James 
Lawrence,  of  Cleveland,  and  J.  H.  Laing,  of  Lisbon,  O.,  are 
connected  with  the  new  enterprise. 

The  iSt.  Louis  Pulverizer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  report  that 
they  are  doing  a  rushing  business,  having  recently  sold  three 
pulverizers  to  one  firm,  two  to  another,  besides  a  large  num¬ 
ber  to  different  parties  for  various  purposes.  One  of  their  re¬ 
cent  shipments  was  two  machines  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Samuel  H.  Jarden,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  died  in  Florida,  Feb.  26.  Mr.  Jarden  was  76  years 
old  and  had  gone  South  in  search  of  health.  Mr.  Jarden  went 
into  the  brick  business  in  1856,  and  established  the  yard  which 
is  now  running  at  Point  Breeze  avenue  and  Twentieth  street. 
He  retired  from  the  business  many  years  ago. 

C.  D.  Wright,  Waco,  O.,  advises  us  that  he  is  going  to  build 
a  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  that  vicinity, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  of  machinery,  etc.  He 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  318.] 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug-Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good,  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick.- 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Galion,  Ohio. 
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also  desires  to  correspond  with  parties  who  can  furnish  plans 
and  specifications  for  an  up-draft  kiln. 

Thos.  Evans  &  Son,  Sudbury,  Ont.,  contemplate  installing  a 
dry  press  outfit  at  their  brick  plant  and  will  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  catalogues,  etc. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  South  End  Land  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  to  organize  a  company  to  work  a  valuable  de¬ 
posit  of  shale  in  that  vicinity. 

A.  M.  Teeple  writes  that  he  has  sold  his  brick  and  tile  plant, 
at  Lyons,  Ind.,  to  C.  W.  Baughn  and  has  moved  to  New  Cali¬ 
fornia,  O.,  where  he  will  engage  in  the  same  business. 

Alexander  H.  Williams,  a  prominent  citizen  and  leading 
brick  manufacturer  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home,  in  that  city,  recently,  from  heart  disease.  Mr.  Williams 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Williams  Brick  Co.  and  interested  in 
several  corporations. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated,  with  a  full  paid-up  capital  of  $75,000.  Work  is 
now  going  on  at  the  plant  at  Clayton,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
it  is  expected  the  concern  will  be  ready  for  business  by  June  1. 
They  will  employ  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  men  at  the 
start. 

George  F.  Weaver’s  Sons,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  have  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Utica  Brick  Co.,  which  adjoins  their  brick  works. 
This  will  enable  them  to  increase  their  capacity  from  10,000,- 
000  to  about  15,000,000  per  annum.  They  will  make  a  number 
of  improvements  in  both  the  plants,  which  will  be  ready  to 
open  the  season  May  1. 

The  plant  at  Gainesville,  Tex.,  formerly  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Gainesville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  has  changed  hands  and 
the  new  firm  is  known  as  the  Gainesville  Brick  Co.  N.  N.  Ed¬ 
wards  is  president  of  the  new  concern;  J.  T.  Edwards,  vice 
president,  and  Edward  Young,  manager  of  the  works.  Al¬ 
though  they  have  a  daily  capacity  of  55,000  brick  per  day,  they 
have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  and  are  now  making 
arrangements  for  lighting  the  plant  with  electricity,  so  that 
they  may  run  night  and  day. 

The  Graves  Shale  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  that  has  been  in  operation  since  March 
1.  They  have  a  model  plant,  equipped  with  E.  M.  Freese  & 
Co’s  brick  machine,  cutting  table  and  pug  mill,  a  “Perfect” 
clay  screen  from  the  Dunlap  Mfg.  Co.,  and  also  a  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.’s  dryer.  They  say  their  shale,  of  which  they 
have  an  inexhaustible  supply,  is  of  the  very  finest  quality.  The 
proprietor  of  the  plant  is  Capt.  W.  H.  Graves,  of  Birmingham. 
H.  S.  Matthews  is  general  manager  and  R.  T.  Kyle  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  employes  of  the  Evens  &  Howard  Fire 
Brick  Company,  in  Cheltenham,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  3,  pre¬ 
sented  a  diamond  stud  to  Walter  D.  Handley,  the  retiring  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent.  Lincoln  Murrell,  who  is  to  succeed  Mr. 
Handley,  made  the  presentation  speech.  Walter  D.  Handley 


had  been  connected  with  the  Evens  &  Howard  Company  for 
sixteen  years  and  for  four  years  was  general  superintendent. 
He  has  accepted  the  position  of  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Vitrified  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  recently  organized. 
He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  new  concern. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  the  “New  South” 
Brick  and  Tile  Making  Machinery,  Statesville,  N.  C.  report  that 
they  are  greatly  rushed  with  orders  for  brick  machinery  this 
spring,  and  have  already  shipped  outfits  to  Goldsboro,  N.  C., 
Smitlifield,  N.  C.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. .  Cairo,  Ga  , 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  two  out¬ 
fits  to  Roanoke,  Ala.,  and  a  number  of  other  places.  Their 
latest  and  largest  brick  machine,  which  is  just  out,  they  claim 
to  be  equal  to  anything  on  the  market. 

J.  R.  Patton  &  Co.  have  issued  a  circular  letter,  in  which  they 
state  that  the  partnership  heretofore  existing  between  A.  S. 
Adams,  E.  ;S.  Low,  J..  R.  Patton  and  H.  W.  Gibson,  and  doing 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Adams,  Low  &  Co.,  has  been 
dissolved,  and  that  commencing  March  6th.  J.  R.  Patton  and 
H.  W.  Gibson  have  formed  a  partnership,  under  the  firm  name 
of  J.  R.  Patton  &  Co.  They  have  for  sale  a  complete  line  of 
steam  shovels,  locomotives,  hoisting  engines,  dump  cars  and 
rails,  both  new  and  second  hand.  They  solicit  the  trade  of  the 
clayworkers  throughout  the  United  States  and  offer  first-class 
references. 

One  of  the  recent  incorporations  is  that  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  and  Agents’  Consolidated  Brick  Co.,  of  Fishkill-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  principal  office  is  to  be  in  Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son.  The  capital  stock  is  $40,000  and  it  shall  begin  business 
with  $6,000.  The  duration  of  the  incorporation  is  to  be  fifty 
years,  and  it  is  to  carry  on  all  the  business  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  brick.  The  directors  are  as  follows:  Robert  Main, 
New  York;  William  K.  Hammond,  New  York;  John  B.  Rose, 
Newburgh;  William  H.  Banes,  New  York;  George  S.  Shultz, 
New  York;  John  C.  McNamara,  Fishkill;  C.  Clayton  Bourne, 
Newburgh;  Everett  Fowler,  Haverstraw;  Eliza  Walsh,  Walsh- 
ville;  Edwin  Terry,  Brooklyn;  Denton  Fowler,  Haverstraw; 
Homer  S.  Ramsdell,  Newburgh;  Harry  R.  Brigham,  Kingston. 


THE  DRYING  PROBLEM. 


The  discussions  at  the  recent  Convention  proved  conclusively 
that  the  utilization  of  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  the 
“coming”  method  of  drying  brick.  A  suggestive  illustration 
pertinent  to  this  subject  appears  this  month  in  connection  with 
the  advertisement  of  the  American  Blower  Company  of  Detroit, 
on  the  back  cover. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  For  Sale 
columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machinery. 
As  a  rule  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but  for  some 
places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the  Wanted. 
For  Sale,  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


A.  F\  BARRON, 

Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TINDER  CLAT  DRYERS. 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  oi 


Temple  Court  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  Perfect  Brick  Machine. 

STRONO,  JPOWBRBUJL,  SIMRBB  mid  ROSITIVB. 


Absolutely  Unbreakable.  Less  Working  Parts  than  any  other  iTachine. 

Without  Repressing  Attachment. 

The  DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE  will  take  the  Clay  or  Shale  as  it  comes  from 
the  bank  or  Dry  Pan  and  automatically  produce  perfect  repressed  brick. 

NO  LAMINATION. 


DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE.  Capacity  40,000  Pertect  Repressed  Brick  per  day. 


The  only  machine  in  the  World,  that  will  Automatically  produce  perfect  Re= 
pressed  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  Mfg.  Co., 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


922  Garfield  Bids,  CLB  VBLA.NB,  OHIO. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Dryer. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DRYER. 


Simplicity , 

Economy  and 

JWoVelty  Combined. 


If  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
use  this  dryer  and  run  your 
machinery 


u 


Free  of 
Expense 
For  Fuel 


Send  for  circulars  and  infor¬ 
mation  blank  to 


4 15  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg;.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  U  P-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  anyway,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  for 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — One  crusher,  good  as 
new,  made  by  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  of  Te- 
cumseh,  Mich.  Address  C.  O.  EVANS, 
3-1-d  Warren,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE  1  CHEAP — One  Henry  Martin 
brick  machine  and  pug  mill;  30,000  ca¬ 
pacity  daily.  Apply  or  address 

.TAS.  B.  OBERLY, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED — Position  als  superintendent  of  a 
dry-press  brick  plant  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  brickmaker  and  burner.  No.  1 
references.  Address  H.  W.  H., 

3-1-am  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Good  setter  down-draft  kiln, 
high-grade  face  bricks.  Good  wages. 
Railroad  .fare  paid  satisfacltory  man. 

Address  C.,  Box  414, 
3-1-c _ Richmond,  Va. 

WANTED — Situation  as  head  burner,  plas¬ 
tic  or  dry-press  yard;  down-draft  kilns 
preferred;  good  reference. 

Address  B.  A., 

3-3-c _ Care  Cl  ay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE — Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

_ Washington,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— Brickyard ;  only  clay  adjoin¬ 
ing  prosperous  city  of  8,000  inhabitants, 
southern  Illinois.  Contains  40  acres— 15 
clay;  good  house,  barn  and  improvements. 
One-fourth  cash,  balance  yearly  payments 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  J.  D., 

3-1-cm _ Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE— $150  buys  a  No.  2  Kells  Bros. 

machine,  all  complete,  with  extra  die  for 
making  hollow  brick.  Only  run  one  sea¬ 
son;  good  as  new.  Reason  for  selling,  put¬ 
ting  in  larger  machine. 

GEO.  H.  CLIlFPiERT  &  BRO.  BRICK  CO., 
3-1-d  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— Steam  brickvard,  alt  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  with  150  acres  of  clay  land, 
containing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  both 
olay  and  shale.  The  plant  is  er' 
the  latest  modern  “Dry  Press”  machinery 
and  kilns.  Will  sell  cheap.  Address 
ST.  LOUIS  IRON  ,&  MACHINE  WORKS, 
Chauteau  Ave.,  Main  &  2nd  Sts., 
3-2-d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  a  first-class  tile 
works  with  good  clay  sheds,  kilns,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  location;  good  reason  "or  sell¬ 
ing.  Address  L., 

3-2-c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  practical  brickmaker  desires 
position  as  superintendent  or  manager  of 
brick  works.  Is  also  a  thorough  account¬ 
ant.  Address  A.  H.,  Box  141, 

3-1-cm  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— A  first-class  soft  mud  brick 
plant;  capacity,  2,000,000  per  season;  lo¬ 
cated  in  city  of  5,000  population;  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  all  can  make.  If  sold  at  once  will 
take  $3,500;  reason  for  selling,  too  much 
other  business.  Address 
3  2  d  ED  S.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — Correspondence  with  a  man 
having  practical  knowledge  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ornamental  terra  cotta,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  the  introduction  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  along  with  present  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  clay  goods. 

Address  J.  W.  JONES. 
3-ld  Logan,  Hocking  Counity,  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  a  first-class 
engineer  in  a  large  plant.  I  have  had  15 
years’  experience  in  running  clayworking 
machinery.  Competent  to  take  charge  of 
the  entire  manufacturing  department  of 
brick,  tile  or  sewer  pipe  plant.  Am  sober 
and  always  ready.  Address  E.  B., 

3-1-dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Superintendent  to  take  entire 
charge  and  management  of  a  plant  near 
New  York,  manufactu'ring  red  building 
brick,  soft-mud  process;  also  re-pressed 
fronts.  Must  thoroughly  understand  ma¬ 
chinery,  dryers,  clays  and  burning  both  in 
up-draft  and  down-draft  kilns.  The  right 
man  can  secure  good  paying  position. 
Only  those  who  can  furnish  unquestionable 
references  as  to  ability  and  experience 
need  apply.  Address  GOOD  BURNER, 
3-1-d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

In  my  45  years’  experience  in  working  on 
kilns  and  firing  them  myself.  I  find  mis¬ 
takes  more  or  less,  in  all  kilns.  T  have 
changed  kilns  from  burning  coal  to  oil,  and 
some  to  burn  natural  gas.  I  have  burned 
slipped  ware,  salt  glazed,  sewer  pipe  and 
street  paving  brick.  In  burning  brick  I 
can  save  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  fuel  and 
15  per  cent,  more  hard  brick  and  uniform 
all  over  the  kiln.  Any  person  not  getting 
good  results  from  their  kilns  give  me  a 
chance  to  investigate,  and  T  will  tell  you 
what  is  wrong  with  your  kiln. 

Address  MERJLEY, 

3-12pm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  or 
assistant  general  manager  of  works; 
thoroughly  understand  all  makes  of  brick, 
especially  pavers,  sewer  pipes,  fire  clay 
goods;  good  all  ’round;  age,  35;  married. 
Prefer  down  East.  Address 
3  3  cm  COMPETENT,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  CHEAP-Brickyard 
at  Milford,  Neb  ,  includes  two  down  draft 
kilns  and  four  acres  of  land.  Brick  sell  from 
87.00  to  89.00  per  thousand.  Established  trade 
of  fifteen  years.  Address 
2-2-c  SAMPLE  BROS.,  Owners, 

1908  Capital  Ave.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  Plant.  Located  within  one 
mile  of  court  house,  in  growing  city  of  40,000  ; 
includes  fifty-three  acres  of  land,  three  large 
up-draft  kilns,  two  Eudaly  down-draft  kilns, 
Simpson  four-mold  dry  press  machine  and 
complete  dry  press  outfit,  two  75  horse  power 
steel  boilers,  one  75  horse  power  engine,  one 
Potts’,  all  iron,  latest  design,  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  sander  and  disintegrator,  large  stock  and 
clay  sheds  and  three  small  houses ;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business,  extending  over  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Will  be  sold  for  812,000;  cost  over 
830,000.  Partners  are  old  and  wish  to  retire ; 
will  take  some  stock  ;  will  sell  dry  press  outfit 
separately,  if  preferred.  Address 
2-2-d  T.  H  ,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  FOR  TEXAS. 

A  first-class  machinist  for  a  dry-press 
brick  plant.  Permanent  'position  for  the 
right  man.,  Will  have  to  do  his  own  forg¬ 
ing  and  some  woodwork.  Must  be  sober, 
industrious  and  competent.  State  wages 
expected.  Address  A.  R.  HARWOOD, 
31-c  Gonzales,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE. 

Ten  acres  clay  land  adjoining  L.  S.  R.  R., 
in  town  of  Morenci;  brick  and  tile  machine, 
40-horse  power  engine  and  boiler;  easy 
terms;  a  splendid  location;  no  competition. 

One  No.  1  brick  and  tile  machine;  tile 
dies  (to  12  inches;  side  and  end  cut  brick 
dies;  hollow  brick,  hollow  block,  all  cutting 
tables.  Above  machine  has  upright  pug 
mill,  pulleys  and  everything  ready  for  belt. 

One  No.  2  brick  and  tile  machine,  tile 
dies  to  8  inches,  side  and  end  cut  brick 
dies;  pulley  and  combination  cutting  ta¬ 
ble.  Above  machines  are  in  first  class  or¬ 
der. 

One  board  delivery  cutting  table;  new. 

One  Litltle  Giant  repress,  good  as  new. 

Also  1  Canton  duplex  pump;  new. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sold  very 
cheap.  Address 

J.  F.  CLARK, 

3  1  dm  Morenci,  Mich. 


FOR 

SALE. 

Steam  Shovels.  Second-Hand 

We  operate  our  own  Shops;  thoroughly  rebuild  all 
machines  which  we  handle,  and 

GUARANTEE,  THEM. 

Our  Specialties:  ♦ 

rorbert  €$  PecKham, 

STEAM  SHOVELS,  * 

LOCOMOTIVES.  ♦ 

CARS.  4  4  4  4  ♦ 

1603=1605  Monadnock  'Bloc'k, 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
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FOR  SALE — A  Bargain;  second-hand  four- 
mold  Simpson  press;  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  Address  FRY  PRESS, 

3-1-d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Interest  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  brickyard  on  attractive  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  BRICKLAYER, 

432  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

2  4  d  Saginaw,  Mich. 


WANTED— Position  as  foreman  of  brick 
and  tile  plant  by  a  strictly  temperate 
man;  the  South  preferred;  am  familiar 
with  the  Chambers  machines;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  given.  Address 
2  2c  REESE,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  steam  brick 
works.  Plenty  of  good  clay.  Demand 
unlimited.  Three  miles  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  district  Niagara  Falls.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  H.  S.  TOMPKINS. 

1-3-cm  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  in  first-class  condition,  with  board 
delivery  cut  off;  capacity  40.000  brick  per 
day.  Anderson  Chief  pug  mill,  trucks  and 
wheelbarrows.  Address 
1  3  cm  E.  N.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT— Is 
open  to  re-engagement,  to  take  charge  of 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  hollow  building 
block  and  vitrified  clay  products;  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable.  Address 
lOtfd  LAND,  care  Clay  ^Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  general  manager 
or  superintendent  of  modern  stiff-mud 
brick  plant.  Can  build  modern  plant  if 
necessary.  Have  successful  dryer  and  kiln 
plans.  Can  both  construct  and  operate 
same.  Will  give  you  first-class  work  and 
will  expect  first-class  salary.  Will  con¬ 
tract  with  right  parties  for  a  term  of 
years.  BHICKMAKER, 

3-1-dm  Box  574,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  chance  for  a  bargain  that 
is  seldom  met  with.  On  April  26,  1901.  the 
entire  property  of  the  Rich  Hill  Vitrified 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  will  be  sold  under  trust 
deed.  Plant  is  in  good  condition;  90  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City;  have  their  own 
shale  and  coal,  and  connection  with  three 
railroads.  All  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
company,  at  Rich  Hill,  will  he  promptly 
answered. 

RICH  HILL  VIT.  BR’K  &  TILE  CO., 

2  3c  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Second-hand  standard  and  narrow-gauge 
Locomotives  and  Cars  of  every  description. 

-Rteam  Shovels  and  Rails. — 

We  claim  to  have  title  to  and  own  out¬ 
right  a  greater  amount  of  Contractors’ 
Plant  and  Railroad  Equipment  than  any 
other  dealers  in  the  country.  Write  or 
wire.  J.  R.  PATTON  l&  CO., 

Ferguson  Block, 

3-d-tf  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  CHEAP. 

Complete  brickyard,  located  in  Toledo, 
with  12  acres  land;  . good  clay  bank,  9  and 
12  feet  deep;  complete  outfit,  'consisting  of 
2  good  brick  machines,  one  Penfield  and 
other  a  Monarch;  2  engines,  100-horse  pow¬ 
er  boiler;  a  dryer  with  Buffalo  hot  blast 
fan  and  the  attachments  for  same;  all 
necessary  equipments  for  a  good,  first-class 
brickyard;  paved  streets  and  two  railroads 
to  yard.  Price  for  brick,  $6.00  to  $7.00  per 
thousand.  Will  sell  very  cheap  or  lease  the 
same.  Address  'GATES, 

3  3  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE 

Tile  and  brick  plant;  five  acres  of  ground; 
main  shed  130  by  24;  two  side  sheds,  90x12; 
one  side  shed,  48x28;  two  twenty-foot  down- 
draft  kilns;  one  up-draft  kiln,  40x23;  one 
seventy-five-horse  power  engine,  almost 
new,  with  two  boilers;  one  brick  and  tile 
machine  manufactured  by  The  Leader  Co., 
Decatur,  Ill. ;  located  in  best  agricultural 
section  of  Illinois;  near  railroad;  fuel 
cheap.  Demand  ifor  all  we  can  make.  The 
reason  for  selling,  company  wishes  to  dis¬ 
solve.  Address 

FITCH  GREEK  BRICK  &  TILE  ASSN., 
3-3-pd  Lafayette,  Stark  County,  Ill. 


SOFT  OMIBEICK  machines 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  n.  TALLCOT  <£  CO., 

- -—I Croton-on-Hudson,  IN.  Y • 


PHE.NIX  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


BricK  Moulds. 


All  Kinds  and  Shapes. 


We  make  the  standard  mould,  substantial, 
of  the  best  material,  and  workmanship  at 
the  lowest  prices. 


W rite  us  now 

for  quotations. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Evens  fr  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 

™^ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Forty  Years  in  Existence. 


If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing-. 


Slreet  Pavements  and  Paving  materials. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CITV  PAVEMENTS :  THE  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS  OP  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engineers,  and  City  Officials- 
By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Municipal 
Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer,  Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

CONTENTS. 

The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone,  Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory 
of  Pavements.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pavements.  Brick 
Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone  Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications. 
The  Construction  of  Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  CLAY=WORKER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Patterson 


Foundry  & 


Machinery  Co., 


FOR  SALE — One  40,000  capacity  clay  pul¬ 
verizer.  cheap:  in  good  condition.  Address 
11  tf  1  PULVERIZER,  care  Clay-Worker. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pottery  and  Brickyard  Machinery, 

2 3ast  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


KENDALL  &  FLICK, 


FOR  ALL  USES. 

Booklets  and  Prices  on  Request. 


618  Penna.  Ave.  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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LEVIATHAN  “it’s  a  Brick,” 


...  EITHER  FOR  .. 


Transmission  or  Conveying. 

And  why  it  is  in  such  general  use  among 
CL  AY  WORKERS,  is  that  it  may  be  run 
with  less  tension  than  other  belts,  does  not 
slip;  may  be  subjected  to  the  most  exces¬ 
sive  weather  conditions  without  injury, 
and  as  a  result, 

Outlasts  From  Two  to  Five 
Rubber  Belts. 


Main  Belting  Company, 

1221=41  Carpenter  St,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

55-57  Market  St  ,  CHICAGO.  120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  6o  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Price  List. 


IF  YOU 
NEED- 


Wooden  Pallets 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


We  make  all  Styes  of 

Rack:  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryers, 
aiso  Decks  for  Dry  Cars* 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  £ood  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  lon£  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

•  •  • 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  TWich. 


FOR  SALE — 'New  brick  and  tile  works; 

built  by  citizens  because  must  have  brick 
and  tile;  extra  good  locauon;  junction  rail¬ 
roads;  large  orders  now  booked  for  next 
season.  J.  p.  FARMER. 

1-3-cm  Sioux  Rapids,  la. 

FOR  SALE — On  account  of  clay  giving  out, 
one  H.  Brewer  &  Co.  tile  and  brick  ma¬ 
chine  and  attachments;  dies  for  114-inch, 
too,  and  including  8-inch  tile  end-cut  brick 
die;  also  sidewalk  brick  die,  8x8x2  inches. 
Can  be  run  by  horse  or  steam  power. 
Price,  $165.  For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress 

2  12  pdm  BOX  215,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — A  rare  opportunity.  A  com¬ 
plete  modern  brick  plant,  manufacturing 
high-grade  sand  mold  and  hollow  brick. 
Thriving  town;  only  yard;  established  ship¬ 
ping  and  local  trade;  40  miles  south  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  on  C.,  M.  i&  St.  P. 
and  C.  Great  Western  railways.  Low 
freight  rates;  45  acres;  100  h.  p.  steam 
power  plant.  Wellington  “Monarch”  sand 
mold  and  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.’s  hollow  brick 
machine.  Price  of  entire  plant,  $15,000. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 
NORTHF I EILD  BRICK  CO., 

1  3  cm  Northfield,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE— PROMPT  DEILIVERY. 

One  55-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  45-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  style  “AA”  Marion  steam  shovel, 
1%-yd.  dinner. 

One  style  “A”  Marion  steam  shovel,  1^4- 
yd.  dipper. 

Little  Giant  steam  shovels,  light  locomo¬ 
tives,  hoisting  engines,  rails. 

ADAMS,  LOW  &  CO., 

2  fi  cm  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Freeze  &  Go.  Ohio  brick  machine 
and  cutting  table,  almost  new,  $500. 

One  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble,  14x20 
80-H.  P.  engine,  with  1  steel  tubular  boiler, 
complete,  $1,500. 

One  9-foot  Frost  Dry  Pan,  $500. 

One  Clay  Gatherer,  $50. 

One  lot  Buckstays,  Screens,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Terms^Cash  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lazearville, 
W.  Va.  Address 

CHAS.  W.  PRANZHEIM, 

2  1  dm  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  wood  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BIRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

2  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


BRICK  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  OR 
LEASE 

On  easy  terms;  situated  In  Raritan  Bay, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  about  twenty  miles 
from  New  York  City;  has  large  water  front 
and  fifty  acres  of  very  fine  clay  land;  ma¬ 
chinery  and  buildings  for  manufacturing 
brick;  also  large  house  for  men;  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  runs  through 
property,  and  shipments  may  be  made 
either  by  railroad  or  water.  Executors  are 
anxious  to  sell  or  lease.  Apply  to  JAMES 
M.  HALSTED,  Executor,  115  Pearl  street. 
New  York  City.  2  2  cm 
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■THE:  C EH T.TETL 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Capitalists  to  invest  In  a  com¬ 
pany  to  manufacture  paving  brick  and 
sewer  pipe  below  Montreal.  The  clay  has 
undoubtedly  proven  suitable  by  actual 
test  by  competent  men  in  'the  United 
States,  Canada  or  'England.  Is  advantage¬ 
ously  situated  with  regard  to  railway  and 
water  power.  Markets,  the  City  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto.  Millions 
are  required  for  the  Toronto  trunk  sewer. 
I  am  anxious  to  form  a  syndicate  and  float 
a  company,  or  would  sell  outright.  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  parties  desiring  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  possibility  of  such  a  venture. 
Call  at  the  office  of  the  Clay-Worker  for 
one  of  my  testimonials  or  address  me. 

C.  V.  M.  TEMPLE, 

1-3-d  47  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


FOR  SALE. 

PATENT  RIGHTS  for  manufacturing 
my  speckled  brick  and  terra  cotta,  in  all 
colors. 

PROCESS— Changing  buff  brick  to  blue- 
gray;  the  same  mixture;  no  spraying. 

SURE  REMEDY  to  prevent  light  burnt 
brick  and  terra  cotta  from  turning  green 
in  building.  Address 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  .'mailman  Sts. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WM.  LENDEROTH. 

Constructing  Engineer  of  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  Kreischerville,  Richmond 
Borough,  N.  Y.  4  tf  d 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 
One  6  mold  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine, 
$2,500. 

One  2  mold  Whitaker  Brick  Machine, 
$800. 

Also  Disintegrators,  Pulverizers, 

Wheel  Scrapers,  Cars,  Trucks,  Pumps, 
Boilers,  Engines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames, 
Grates, 

Steam  Pumps,  etc.,  in  fact,  the  entire 
equipment  of  a  large  first-class  brickyard. 

Will  sell  the  same  in  whole  or  in  parts  to 
suit. 

For  particulars  and  prices  address 
SCHOELLHORN-ALBRECHT 

MACHINE  CO., 

12  tf  d  420  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Iron  Standard  Steam  Power  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  pug-mill  attached. 

One  Anderson  Brick  Machine,  with  12- 
foot  Pug  Mill. 

One  new  Brewer  Crusher;  one  second¬ 
hand  Brewer  Crusher. 

One  Carnell  Repress. 

One  Penfield  Soft  Mud  Machine. 

One  40-h.  p.  Boiler  and  Engine. 

One  Monarch  Machine,  used  two  sum¬ 
mer  seasons;  in  excellent  repair. 

One  iron  standard  horse  power  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

Three  “Reliable”  hand  power  brick  ma¬ 
chines. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.. 

12  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 


LONG  GROVE  BRICK  WORKS  FOR 
SALE  OR  LEASE. 

This  plant  has  an  unlimited  supply  of 
clay  that  makes  a  brick  of  a  beautiful  red 
color,  a  large  clay  shed,  a  large  building 
for  machinery,  a  four-mold  press,  with  At¬ 
las  engine  and  boiler. 

Everything  in  good  working  order.  An 
Alsip  up-draft  and  down-draft  kiln  of 
120,000  capacity. 

This  plant  Is  situated  on  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  10  miles  north 
of  Davenport,  la.  The  switch  to  'the  yard 
belongs  ito  the  company.  A  farm  of  70 
acres  will  go  with  the  plant  if  desired. 
Will  sell,  lease  or  take  a  partner.  Address 
DONG  GROVE  DRY 
PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

1-3-cm  Long  Grove,  la. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Contemplating  establishing  plants  in  the  West, 
should  take  advantage  of  a  location 
on  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway 

which  reaches  the  famous 

Water  Powers, 

Coal  Fields, 

Iron  Ore  Ranges, 

Hard  and  Soft 
Lumber  Districts 

of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
affords  the  best  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

E.  D.  BRIGHAM, 

General  Freight  Agent,  CHICAGO. 


WEST 


THE  PIONEER  LINE 
AND  NORTHWEST  OF  CHICAGO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing;  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  2,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Sixty  acres  of 
clay  or  shale  land,  strata  thirty-five  feet 
thick  in  sight;  best  quality  for  paving  brick 
or  sewer  pipe;  location  for  plant  desirable, 
on  C.,  R.,  I  &  P.  R.  R.  and  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  two  miles  from  La  Salle, 
Ill.  A.  I.  HARTSHORN,  Owner, 

1-3-cm  La  Salle,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOR  BRICE  KILNS— Sixty-four  wrought- 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  lung;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  trass-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  8"xl2  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  II 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO., 
12-tf-l  ‘  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR.  SALE. 
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HARRISON  CONVEYOR 


For  Tile  am 
Brick  Yams. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan  Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  etc.  Also 
continuous  Pan  Conveyors. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Borden  &  Selleck  Co  ,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  ninety  tons  of  clay  per  day  from 
our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it  through  our  cellar.  Gives  good 
satisfaction.  Yours  truly,  Iowa  Pipe  ^  Tile  Co. 

BORDEN  &  SELLECK  CO 

•j  Sole  Agents,  48  &  50  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


PATENTED 
June  22nd  1880; 
and 

February  12, 1884. 


“Old.iReliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


JP.  H.  (Cells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine^ 


rpHI8  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Br  icks  are  i.aKen 
1_  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strengt  h  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

^*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PARKHILL,  ONTA RIO. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above 
machines,  also  makers  of  the  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine. 


Thirty-two  thousand  Pallets,  practically  as 
good  as  new,  with  corresponding  racks.  These 
are  a  bargain. 

One  25-horse  power  self-contained  Engine, 
practically  new. 

One  Chambers  20,000  capacity  Auger  Machine, 
with  Automatic  Cut-off  Table. 

One  Potts  Crusher,  in  good  order. 

One  30,000  capacity  Union  Machine  of  modern 
type;  this  machine  is  entirely  now,  lias  not 
made  more  than  10,000  brick. 

One  Revolving  Dump  Car,  1%  yard  capacity. 

One  second-hand  Hoisting  Drum. 

One  second-hand  4-mold  Dry  Press. 

Several  second-hand  Soft  Mud  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machines,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

One  new  Steam  Re-press. 

One  new  Board  Delivery  Cut-off  Tnble. 

For  further  particulars  write 

The  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE 

MFG.  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Manufacturing  Sites 

On  the  line  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  R.  R.  near 
Pittsburg,  the  centre  of  the  best  quality  of 
coal,  coke,  lime  stone,  silica  rock,  fire  clay, 
lumber  and  pure  soft  water.  Manufacturing 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  Favorable  freight  rates.  Address, 
GEO.  SEN  FT,  Gen’l  Mgr.  Ligonier  Valley  R.R. 

Co.,  Ligonieb,  Pa. 


Eureka  Brick 
Elevator, 

A  slick  profitable  de¬ 
vice  for  handling 
brick  i  n 
kiln  or 
boat. 

Run  by 
hand  o  r 
power. 


jl.  C.  N6WtOI),  Mpatenteerng  Crescent,  N.Y. 


0NLY$I2.75 


SEND  NO  MONEY  if  you 

live  within  500  miles  ot  Chicago,  (if 
further  send  $1.00),  cutout  and  return 
this  ad..  Mention  No.  67L,  and 
t  will  send  you  this  HAND- 
l  ROLL  TOP  OAK  DESK  by 
[•eight,  C.  O.  D..  subject  to 
examination.  You  can  ex¬ 
amine  it  at  your  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  it 
found  perfectly  hatisfiictory 
and  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented,  the  greatest  value 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
the  equal  of  desks  l  lint  of  hers 
sell  at  almost  double  (lie 
price,  then  pay  the  railroad 
agent  our  Special  <JJ1  O  "7C 
OKI  KK  I* It  1 1  If-  1  *  J 

mid  freight  charge*. 
The  desk  weighs  about 
180  pounds,  and  the  freight  for  each  100 
miles  will  be  about  50  cents?  500  miles,  about  #1.50. 
TUliC  FlCCIf  is4jft.  ~  in.  Ions;.  2  ft.  G  in.  wide,  3  It.  x  in.  high. 
I  UlS  ULVn  Made  of  carefully  selected  oak,  beautifully  fluMieil 
in  antique,  full  finished  hack,  extension  slides,  quarter  sawed 
sycamore  pigeonhole  case,  combination  lock  on  drawers,  spring 
lock  with  duplicate  ke\ s  on  curtain.  3  drawers  on  left  side,  lower 
partition  for  books,  book  closet  on  right  hand  side,  drawers,  pencil 
re. Is  mid  card  racks  in  interior,  desk  hand  polished,  dust  proof  curtain. 
TUCCE  firC  ^  C  are  made  for  us  undrreontraet  by  one  of  the 
I  tlLvC  UEvnd  largest  and  bestdesk  makers  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Kvery  desk  is  put  out  under  I  lie  manufacturer's  BIMilNU  til'Alt- 
AYfKK,  and  our  speciul  #13.75  price  barely  covers  the  rust  of 
material  and  labor,  with  but  our  one  small  perrentnKP  of  profit  added. 


Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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VanDuzen's  sjet  Pumps. 

Especially  serviceable  in  Tile  and  Clay 
Works,  Brick  yards,  Quarries,  Mines, 

for  elevating  or  forcing  water. 
Sandy  or  muddy  water  can’t  in¬ 
jure  it.  Simple,  Portable,  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheaper  than  ordinary  steam 
pumps.  Lowestpriced  reliable  Steam- 
jetpumps  in  the  World.  10  sizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  17  to  $75.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  68. 

The  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


AND  PRICES. 


Dean  Bros.’Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 


For  Sale. 


A  R.are  Opportunity  to 
acquire  a  Splendid  Clay 
Property. 


A  Successful .  paving  brick  plant,  well 
equipped  and  peculiarly  well  situated, 
being  in  a  territory  that  commands  a  fine 
market  that  will  take  all  the  pavers  that 
can  be  made  for  years  to  come.  The 
property  includes  120  acres.  Will  sell  all 
or  a  part.  Good  brick  residenee  on  prop¬ 
erty  ;  inexhaustible  bank  of  fine  shale 
and  a  five-foot  vein  of  good  coal  beneath 
it.  Purchasers  ought  to  have  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Considerable  less  will  buy  it, 
though  the  plant  is  easily  worth  $120,000. 

For  full  particulars  address, 

I.  O.  A. 

Care  Clayworker. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in 
the  Clay  and  Water. 


Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


ffavejou  though!  ^ 

Aboulyour  Cuts 

fowyour 

NEXT  _Jf| 

(Italogue?" 

UJe  JttaKc  cm  JiiGur 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTRO  TYPING1  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


v> 


Drying 


Economy 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  ,  K1  „ 

39=41  Cortlandt  St.,  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFFICE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  _  „ 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


The  PERFECT  cun  SCREEN. 


HAS  INO 
EQUAL. 

iSSB 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 

Increases 

grinding 

capacity. 

Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 

Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  in 
warm. 

Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 

It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  0}  liotary  Brush 
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Conveying,  Elevating  §M  Power  Traqsmiliing  jnactiinery. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

CALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 

Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  VVhee's  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 

Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  *  SON  CO.,  ^''"ctexaTfLL 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  25  (380  pages),  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


For  Sale, 

For  Immediate  Delivery. 


One  18"  x  36"  Wright  engine  12'  iiy  wheel,  au¬ 
tomatic  cut-off,  develop  200  h  p. 

Several  A rmington  and  Sims  centre  crank 
engines  IdU"  x  15",  mounted  on  sub  base. 

J  Beck  10"  x  21"  automatic  engine  capacity 
of  12o  to  200  h  p,  according  to  speed. 

One  Hoff  and  Fontaine  Corliss  engine  14"  x 
36",  left  hand  band  wheel  12'  x  26"  face. 

One  7  h  p  upright  first  class  engine  cheap. 

One  9"  x  14"  centre  crank,  with  plunger  pump 
attached. 

Also  new  engines  and  boilers  from  3  h  p  to 
50  h  p. 

Particulars  from 


Tile  Elevator. 


Jeffrey  jnanofacluring  Go., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  IJ.  S.  A. 


ELEVATING-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 


CONVEYORS  FOR 
HANDLING 

Green  Tile, 

Brick, 

Sewer  Pipe, 

And  Packages  of  all 
Description. 


' f  Chains,  Standard  and  Special, 

Sprocket  Wheels, 

Elevator  Buckets.  Elevator  Boots, 
Shafting,  Cable  Conveyors, 

Hangers,  Apron  Conveyors, 

/  v  Pulleys,  Spiral  Conveyors. 


We  make  Elevators,  Conveyors,  Carriers,  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  and  all  sorts  of  Labor  Saving,  Profit-producing  appli¬ 
ances  for  use  in  and  around  Tile  Mills,  Brickyards,  etc.,  etc. 

We  also  submit  designs  and  build  machinery  to  meet  special  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  lines  named  above. 

Write  to  us  for  estimates,  before  placing  your  order.  We  can 
probably  save  you  some  money. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

CATALOGUE.  41  Dey  Street. 


CHWHPIon  Brick  mould 

SANDINQ  nACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

flanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


About  April  1st  will  have  10  to  15  engines  and 
boilers  and  a  number  of  Dynamos,  large  sizes. 
All  first  class  condition.  To  be  sold  on  account 
of  centralizing  power. 


Arrange  You r.<~— 

Summer  Trip 

— ^ — ’To  \/lsit  the 

Pan-American  Exposition  buffalo 

May  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  1901. 

Niagara  F«ills, 

One  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
within  an  hour’s  ride  from  Buffalo. 


Thousand  Islands,  Muskoka  Lakes,  The 
Adirondacks  and  New  England  points,  are  but 
a  short  and  delightful  ride  by  lake  or  rail. 


WEEKLY  EXCURSIONS 

VIA 

616  FOUR  ROUTE 

Xo  Buffalo, 

On  Tuesdays,  May  7,  14,  21  and  28,  rate  of  one 
fare,  plus  one  dollar,  rou  d  trip,  good  for  re¬ 
turn  leaving  Buffalo  up  to  midnight  of  the 
tenth  day  following  date  of  sale. 

On  all  through  tickets,  either  one  way  or 
round  trip  reading  east  of  Buffalo,  privilege  of 
stop-over  for  ten  days  will  be  granted  at  ruf- 
falo,  on  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at 
that  point  and  payment  of  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Call  on  or  write  AgeDts  “Big  Four”  for  full 
information,  circulars  of  the  Exposition,  etc. 
WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 
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Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  fourmonths.fi.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.3e,Broadway-  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


mmata,  Decatur  &  Wesieri 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 
leave. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  am 

Accommodation .  3.45  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.10  pm 

Chicago  Fast  Line . 11.50  a  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Saqnnskjj  and  Peoria 

-AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- 0 - 


me  DUHN  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN. 


H.  C.  DUNN,  Patentee. 


Constructed  on  Scientific  principles. 

Draft  and  Combustion  are  perfect. 
Economical  and  Natural  in  operation. 

All  firing  is  done  from  the  top. 

There  are  no  underground  fines 
Any  brick  burner  can  handle  it. 

Cost  of  construction  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum. 


Will  burn  all  hard  brick. 

Especially  recommended  for  burning  build¬ 
ing  brick. 

Will  burn  8,000  American  Standard  size 
brick'  with  one  ton  of  good  coal  slack. 

We  inviie  investigation. 

For  full  information  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Sole  Agent  for  all  Territory. 

M.  JUSTICE,  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  teh.r  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brick  maker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  A-  CO., 

O.  Box  335,  Rome,  Ga.,  //.  S.  A. 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  f7 :00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  |4:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  f  7 :20  pm  fl0:25pm 

*Eaily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
NORTHWE8T. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA , 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  cal) 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

U.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  III. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROVED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  Irom 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 
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Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  USING 

RIPAN'S 


THEY  CURE  functional  and  gastric  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  entire  system  by  setting  every  organ  to  work. 

THEY  STIMULATE  a  normal  flow  of  gastric  juice. 

THEY  PREVENT  fermention  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

THEY  RELIEVE  gastric  and  intestinal  pain. 

THEY  ACT  at  once,  and  continue  to  act  as  long  as  food  remains  in  the  di 
gestive  tract. 

THEY  CSOT  only  five  cents  for  ten  Tabules  at  all  drug  stores. 


WANTED:— A  case  of  bad  health  that  RT-P-A‘N-S  will  not  benefit.  They  banish 
pain  and  prolong  life.  One  give*  relief.  Note  the  word  R-PP-A'N-S  on  the  package 
and  accept  no  substitute.  RI-PAN-S,  10  for  5  cents,  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 
Ten  samples  and  one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents, 
forwarded  to  the  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  No  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

~ ■  Tile  anil  Bitot  Mints. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fe  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ft  wilt  also  pay  you  to 
Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 

RED  STITCHED 

BELTIINCi 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  Famps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Macl  ines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
En' dess  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  0  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Pennsylvania  Line 

- FOR - 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Haiti* 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Dayton,  Columbus. 

Five  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  3:35  a  m,  8:25  a  m,  3:05  p  m, 
7:10  p  m, 

Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service. 
- for - 

Chicago  and  Northwest, 

Two  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  11:35  a  m,  12:20  a  in. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  on  day  train  and  local  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  on  night  train.  Open  every  night  at 
8:30  for  passengers. 


For  Louisville  and 

the  South, 

Four  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis  4:10  am.,  8:05am.,  3:55  pm. 
7:10  pm.  (7:10  pm.  train  dally  except  Sunday.) 

For  tickets  and  sleeping  car  space  call  on 
agents,  No.  48  West  Washington  street,  Union 
Station  or  address 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

<3-T  rains-6 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-lnch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,  7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  0:45  am.  I  No.  21,  12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11, 7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 
DAILY. 


Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  diningand  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Thurber  Brick 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving  brick 
produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COflPANY, 

FT.  \A/ortH,  Texas. 


Factory  at  T  h urber  Texas. 


me  HHBPEB-PTOH  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

Conneaut,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Paving,  Face  and  Common  Shale 
Brick,  Pressed  and  Unpressed. 

— • — 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our  “Impervious”  brick 
for  residences,  public  buildings,  etc.,  a  vitrified, 
rough  faced,  glazed  brick  in  a  variety  of  shades. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


W.  G.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  l.  Man. 

THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paying  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test— actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


lew  yon  Brict  &  Paving  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Adds. 


s.TkCBK;.Bu,LD,No.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paving  brick  up-to-date. 
By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


i(e  Terre  Haute  m  ant  Pine  go., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

OFFICE:  306  Opera  House, 

- -^TERRE  haute,  ind. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDEKSBU^G,  IND. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

* 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 
Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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SECOND  EDITION  OE 

T ables  of  Analyses  of  Clays 

- - — —-By  ALFRED  CROSS  LET. 


This  valuable  book  has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  to  twice  the  size  of  the  original  edition.  Among  a  large 
number  of  new  analyses  is  included  the  leading  Paving  Brick  Clays  and  Shales  of  America.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  this  work  is  invaluable,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  clayworker.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  in  Morocco  and  will  be  mailed  postage  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

T.  /\.  RANDALL  Sc  CO.,  Publishers,  iDcliclDeipOlis,  I  DC*. 


Pbilielpjib  Brick  pm  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 

These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 
*®”Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List.  ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

MANUFACTURED  UY  ' 

A.  TV V.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  Rodsdand.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


JUST 

OUT. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


FNE:  C&rt  &17<.£:VZ 
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The  SMIDTH  BALLMILL. 


COPENHAGEN; 
Vestergade  29,  K. 


Simplest  %  Best  %  Most  Efficient. 

CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- SEND  FOR  CATALOGS. - 


F.  L.  SMIDTH  &  CO.,  Engineers, 


66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


LONDON: 

9  Bridge  »t.,  S.  W. 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

For  Information,  «  » 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


The  “New  South”  ^Machinery. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Tilemaking  Machinery,  and 

are  prepared  to 
equip  plants  for  mak¬ 
ing  from  7,000  to 
50,000  brick  per 
day.  Can  furnish 
almost  any  machin¬ 
ery  needed  on  a 

modern  brickyard.  Your  special  attention  is  called  to  our  Power 

Repress. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  Correspondence  our  delight. 

J.  C.  STEELE  <5  SONS,  0  &  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


Wc  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


DOI'T 
PiCHBSE 
1)»TIL  1811 

WHITE  IIS. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


Hachlne,  Five  and  Six  Brick  Mold. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


3  Hand  Brick  Hold. 


FOR  1901. 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD’S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced. 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  O. 
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EIGHT  YEARS  and  WELL  PLEASED 


.  r-  A  nrn  ,  ...  Wheatland,  Iowa. 

LEADER  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  111. 

Gentlemen: — 1  have  used  the  “Ideal”  machine  for  Eight  Years  now  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it-  The  machine  was  guaranteed  to  make  10,000  brick  but  1  can  make 
30,000  if  I  want  to,  but  that  is  too  many  for  me;  I  only  run  it  at  about  half  speed  and 
make  10,000  with  ease.  My  machine  is  in  as  good  running  shape  as  the  day  I 
bought  it.  Yours  truly,  FRED  BEENK; 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  =  Decatur,  III. 


Steam  Shovels  for  Brickyards. 


We  have  in  and  aronnd  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (l£ 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (}  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.. 


UR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


603  West  Center  Street,  -  MARION,  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-54  YD. 
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Ts«  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams’s  Shale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  &.  A. 


BY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
tlieir  Up-to-date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  ‘further  information 
write  to 


SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO. 

.  w  HEELING,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulvekizer  Co  ,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  in  our  factory  at  Martins’ Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  be  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 
PerB.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


Ttie  WILLIHfllS  PATENT  CRUSHER  &  POLYERIZEB  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch 
WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices: 


2701-2707  North  Broadway, 

8T.  I.OITIH,  MO.,  V.  S.  A. 
PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPILL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  ail  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  H.  RUUUULL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 


HAIGH’S  SYSTEM  I  CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 


These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning - — 

Dry  Pressed  Facing  Brick,  Roofing  Tile, 

Paving  Brick  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


Points  of  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  others  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being  done  most  successfully. 


AFTER  THREE  YEARS’  TRIAL. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.  November  6,  1899. 

Mr.  H.  Haigh,  Catskill,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir:—  On  the  8th  day  of  March  we  started  fire  in  our  Haigh  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kiln,  being  our  third  season’s  burning  by  this  system,  and  at 
this  day  of  writing  we  still  continue,  with  prospects  not  to  stop  before 
the  holiday  season  arrives.  The  fact  that  we  have  added,  during  the 
present  season,  nine  additional  compartments  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  we  are  receiving  satisfactory  results  ;  and  what  we  have  learned  by 
this  system  of  burning,  together  with  what  we  saw  of  the  working  of 
Continuous  Kilns  elsewhere,  makes  us  feel  satisfied  that  for  our  purposes 
we  could  not  get  any  other  kiln  now  known  that  would  suit  us  as  well 
as  the  one  we  have. 

When  we  close  the  season’s  work  we  will  give  you  a  complete  report  of 
what  we  have  done,  so  far  as  the  burning  of  brick  in  the  Haigh  Kiln  is 
concerned.  Respectfully  yours, 

Horseheads  Brick  Co. 


Alfred  Clay  Co.,  Makers  of  Regal  Roofing  Tile,  ) 
Front  Brick,  Crestings,  Finials  and  Quarries,  j 

Alfred,  N.  Y.,  November  14,  1899. 

H.  Haigh,  Esq.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  letter  of  October  24th,  in  which  you  make 
inquiries  about  results  obtained  with  our  Haigh  Contiuous,  permit  me 
to  say : 

“  We  have  been  using  your  New  System  Continuous  Kiln  four  years  in 
burning  dry-pressed  brick  and  roofing  tile,  and  we  are  getting  splendid 
results.  The  kiln  is  burning  more  ware  per  day  than  the  contract  called 
for,  and  the  burning  of  our  ware  could  not  be  bettered  in  any  kiln.  We 
do  all  our  drying  and  burning  in  the  tunnel,  wares  being  set  direct  from 
presses.  We  consider  your  system,  for  our  purposes,  much  superior  to 
the  kilns  formerly  used  by  us,  or  to  any  others  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  We  are  getting  better  results  than  formerly,  and  with  a 
great  saving  in  fuel— about  fifty  per  cent.” 

Respectfully  yours,  Alfred  Clay  Co., 

per  John  J.  Merrill,  Pres. 


A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  Burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  For  Further  Particulars  Address, 


one  at  the  Works  of  the 


H.  HAIGH,  Gettsk.111,  IN.  Y. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 

STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  warts,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Endaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  /\.  EUDALY,  509  jotnstoQ Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Streator,  Ill.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

F'  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 
M  OST  economical  in  construction. 


M.  M.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


PATENTED  JUNE  i8q6. 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

N  O  damaged  wares. 

^SAVES  time  and  labor. 


The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
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The  GRATH  DRY  CLAY 
BRICK  PRESS. 

THE  LATEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  MOST  POWERFUL 

AND  DURABLE  BRICK  PRESS. 


1st.  Less  Parts. 

2d.  No  Side  Strain. 

3d.  Power  Increases  as  the  Resistance  Increases. 


4th.  Requires  less  power  to  Operate. 

CAotiivAr*  5th.  Brick  free  from  Granulation. 

1  Cd. llllCS*  6th.  All  Bearings  Bushed. 

7th.  All  parts  Accessible. 

•  •  •  8th.  '  Thickness  of  Brick  Changed  without  Stopping. 

9th.  Master  Wheels  Close  to  Bearings. 

10th.  No  Working  parts  under  Lower  Cross  Head. 

The  GRATH  Combined  Radiating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down=Draft  Kiln, 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
Built  Round,  Square  and  Continuous.  Perfect  results  guaranteed.  No 
soft,  overburned  or  flashed  brick,  uniform  throughout. 


The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 

The  Grath  Gas  and 

Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produce 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  WILL  PROSE¬ 
CUTE  ALL  INFRINGEMENTS. 

* 

The  Grath  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay 

Hand-Power  Press 

FOR  PLAIN  OR  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK.  The  only 
successful  Press  of  its  kind  in  the  market. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  POWERFUL. 

NO  BRICKYARD  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THIS  PRESS. 

Two  men  can  make  from  8oo  to  2,000  tine  Press  Brick  per  day,  depending; 

upon  size  and  shape  made. 


REFERENCES.  (For  Hand  Press.) 

Coffeyville  (Kansas)  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Face  Brick  Co. 

Hanover  Press  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

T.  L.  Myers,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Otto  Marstrandt,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Arkansas  Brick  Co.,  Lester,  Ark. 

The  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Gonzales,  Texas. 

E.  Danal,  Shawnee,  O.  T. 

Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.  Quincy,  Ill. 

For  Further  Information  and  Catalogue  on  Above,  address 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Illinois  Supply  & 
Construction  Co., 


ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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OtZR  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 

-*^CWW)00^ 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO..  QaltusgA 


III 
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DRYEFa3  DRYER’5  OR.YES5 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEpa3 


D  ry  e  pa3 


D  RYE  pa3 


DRYEpa3 


D  RYE  pa3 


DRYEFa3 


D  Rye  pa3 


DRYEFa3 


ORYEfaS- 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEpa3 


DRYEpa3  DRYEpa3  DRYEFa3  DRYEFa3  DRYEFa3  DRYEpa3  DRYEpa3  DRYEpa3 


How  Much  Could  You 

^ SAVE  ^ 


BY  USING  A 


Crown  Dryer. 


Other  Dryers  use  . 
The  Crown  Dryer 


uses 


Pounds  coal  per  1000  BricK. 

300  to  400 
75  “  100 


The  CroWn  Dryer 
SaVes . 


225  “  300 


What  Would  this  Saving 

Amount  to  per  Year 

0  0  At  Your  Plant. 


CAN  *BE  ATTACHED  60  AJSTY  DRYER. 


The  CROWN  DRYER  is  not  only  the  Most  Economical  on  the 
market,  but  is  Reliable,  Simple,  Durable,  has  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order  or  need  repairs,  is  under  the  Positive  and  Absolute  Con= 
trol  of  the  operator  in  all  respects  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive 
to  construct.  Write  for  information. 

The  CROWN  DRYER  CO., 

New  England  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


DRYEpa3 


DFaYEFa3 


OFiYEPa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEpa3 


DRYEpa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


O  rye  Fa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DRYEFa3 


DFaYEFa3 


D  rye  Fa3 


DRYEpa3 


DRYEFa3 
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No.  222.  STIFF  MUD  SINGLE  DECK. 
With  Steel  Slat  Deck — Angle  Frame. 


No.  2 43.  DOUBLE  DECK.  With  one 
Steel  Deck.  Made  with  two  Steel  Decks, 
If  Desired. 


148  to  152 
Scranton  Ave., 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 


The  cars  for  use  in 
your  dryer  should 
be  built  of  steel. 

Cast  iron  is  both 
heavy  and  liable 
to  fracture. 

No.  207.  SOFT  MUD  FLAT. 

FOR  FOOT  PALLETS. 

Angle  Frame.. 

Where  is  the  economy  in  pur¬ 
chasing  an  inferior  article  when 
reliable  and  durable  cars  can 
be  obtained  for  the  same  cost 
or  less? 


No.  301.  STEEL  SIDE  DUHP  CAR. 
In  Dumped  Position. 


We  only  ask  to  prove  to  you  this 
statement  by  giving  our  goods 
a  trial.  Write  for  prices. 

Information  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

No.  257.  SOFT  MUD  RACK _ Angle  Frame. 

The  CLEVELAND  CAR 

COMPANY, 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK. 
FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 
Angle  Frame. 


842 


A  Credit  to 


The  New  Century 


BUILT  FflGMT/. 

VffUN  right 

V  T  ! 


7 


If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  eqipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Dottery 

Machinery % 

\AI rite>  for  Printed 

The  American  Clay-Wo^king 

]VIaehineTy  Company, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE-39  and  41  Cortlandt  St.  BUCYKUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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We  Also  Make  Represses. 


Points  of  f 
Advantage. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

1.  All  the  working  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  are  above  the  mold. 

2.  Our  brick  is  moving  in  the  mold 
while  it  is  being  pressed. 

3.  We  have  6  inches  of  mold  travel; 
in  other  words,  our  brick  is  down  in  the 
mold  about  3£  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
brick  to  the  top  of  the  mold  after  the 
brick  is  formed.  All  other  machines  have 
barely  one  inch,  consequently  the  in¬ 
creased  mold  travel  gives  the  brick  a  de¬ 
cidedly  finer  finish. 

4.  The  top  plunger  remains  on  the 
brick  while  it  is  being  thrown  out  of  the 
mold.  All  other  machines  are  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  viz  ,  the  top  plunger  leaves 
the  brick  while  it  is  in  the  mold.  By  our 
method  the  top  of  the  brick  remains  per¬ 
fect  and  free  from  wavinesj. 

5.  We  have  no  cams  on  the  machine. 

6.  The  brick  is  moved  out  of  the  mold 
by  the  same  mechanism  that  presses  it. 
This  simplifies  the  machine. 

7.  Our  machine  is  double  geared 

8.  All  the  bearings  are  large,  and  the 
lifetime  of  the  machine  is  increased  by 
simplicity  of  design  and  strength  of  parts. 

9  All  parts  are  accessible  while  the 
machine  is  being  run. 


rJ'his  is  what  Our  Customers  Say.*— — - 

THE  PATTON  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  15th,  1899. 

The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — In  reference  to  the  Simpson  Challenge  Repress,  we  purchased  of  you,  and 
which  we  have  given  an  extended  trial,  we  beg  to  offer  you  our  congratulations  on  the 
points  of  superiority  you  have  embodied  in  this  machine. 

The  points  particularly  appreciated  in  your  repress,  are:  the  substantial  build,  and  with  it, 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  all  parts:  the  method  of  applying  power,  so  as  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
moving  'brick,  thereby  giving  the  finished  brick,  due  to  the  large  mold  travel,  an  unexcelled 
finish  or  polish;  the  working  parts  are  above  the  mold,  and  easily  accessible,  even  when  the 
machine  is  running,  and  the  absence  of  cams,  etc.,  together  with  large  bearings  render  the  re¬ 
newals  almost  nil. 

We  believe  every  manufacturer  considering  the  purchase  of  a  Repress,  should  look  care¬ 
fully  into  the  merits  of  your  machine.  Yours  very  truly, 

Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 

GEO.  E.  PRINDIBLE,  Sec’y. 


For  full  in  formation  send  for  Catalogue  to 

The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co., 

Works  at  WINTHROP  HARBOR,  ILL.  ®  95  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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We  are  the  Wonders! 


n 


Twenty =two  of  us  gone  out  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 


£r 

B 
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I  Am  The  King  of  Brick  Machines. 


3 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


rr 

E 
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Ha!  Ha!  You  think  me  egotistical,  do  you?  Well,  just  size  me  up,  look 
me  over,  study  my  construction,  note  my  strength,  see  my  simplicity,  learn 
of  my  speed,  and  say,  you  should  know  of  the  other  fellows  that  work  with 
me;  those  Pug-Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Dry  Pans  are  all  in  my 
class.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see  that  End-Cut  Automatic  Cutter  take 
care  of  the  brick.  It  is  a  world  beater.  Write  to 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

at  FRANKFORT,  IND. 

And  have  them  tell  you  all  about  us,  it  will  pay  you,  or  write  their  Agents  : 


Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
403  Prudential  Building, 
ATI.ANTA,  GA. 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
225  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILI.. 


3 

=3 
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That  Warp. 


Is  that  the  reason  you  are  making  end-cut  brick? 
Because  you  thought  you  couldn’t  make  side-cut 
and  make  ’em  straight?  See  here  a  minute. 
This  cutter  will  cut  brick  and  take  all  the  warp 
out  of  ’em.  Makes  no  difference  how  much,  and 
in  addition  to  that  is  just  about  the  smoothest 
thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  happened. 


m 

0 


0 

0 


B 

□ 


No.  6o  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


0 

0 


B 

0 

m 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


It’s  simple,  durable,  economical,  efficient  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  good  adjectives.  You  need’nt  take 
our  word  for  it  if  you  don’t  want  to.  Write  us  for 
references.  We  ll  let  the  machine  speak  for  itself 
through  some  of  your  brother  brickmakers. 

Write  now.  Gabriel’s  trumpet  is  liable  to  toot 
any  time. 


H.  BREWER  &  CO 


•9 


Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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The  STEVENSON  CO.,  SZ 

(Successors  to  Stevenson  <&  Co.,) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Equipment  for  Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile 
Factories,  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses,  Terra  Cotta  and 
Sewer  Pipe  Dies,  Dry  Grinding  Pans,  Tempering  Pans, 

Pug  Mills,  Elevators  for  Brick,  Pipes,  Clay  and  Trucks, 
Engines,  Boilers,  Heaters,  Pumps  and  all  Pipe  Fittings  and 
Fixtures  for  Steam  Equipments.  Shafting,  Bearings, 

Plain  Iron  Friction  Clutch  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys  .... 

NEW  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

The  STEVENSON  CO.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 


J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Western  Representative:— B.  E.  LADOW,  1107  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  H,  L,.  JACOBS,  Suifolk,  Va. 


Write  Us  for  More  Particulars 


Pugging  capacity  more  than  doubled. 
Note  the  interior  arrangement. 
Capacity  75,000  to  100,000  brick 
per  day. 


With  the  “PREMIER” 
and  Bensing’s  Automatic 
Down=cut  Brick  Table  you  have 
an  outfit  that  will  make  MORE 
BRICK  and  BETTER,  SMOOTH¬ 
ER  FACED  BRICK  from  any  clay 
or  shale,  than  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material  by  any  other 
machine  or  process. 


Manufacturers  of 


“Plymouth” 
Brick  and 
Tile  Ma¬ 
chines. 


Bensing’s 

Automatic 

Tables. 


nd  other  yard 
applies  and 
auioments. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF 


The  Largest 

Combined  Pug  Mill 

and  Brick  Machine. 


Strong,  Perfectly  Proportioned, 

Positive  Force  Feed. 
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The  “PREMIER”  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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COMPLETE  BRICK  PLANTS 


DISINTEGRATORS, 

ROCK  CRUSHERS,  DRY  AND  WET  PANS,  ETC., 


Soft=Mud, 
Dry  Press 
and  Wire=Cut 

=  BRICK  — 
MACHINERY 

4»  4» 


Pug  Mills, 

Granulators, 

Elevators, 

Screens, 

Sanding  Machines, 

Represses  (Steam  and  Hand  Power) 

Brick  Molds, 

Barrows, 

Trucks, 

Dryer  Cars, 

Kiln  Castings, 

Dump  Cars, 

Hoisting  Drums, 
Cable,  Etc.,  Etc. 


4 


MARTIN’S  STYLE  “A”  MACHINE  40,000  to  50,000. 


Are  You  Interested  in  Artificial  Drying? 

We  Have  the  Simplest,  Most  Economical  and  Satisfactory. 

Cheapest  to  Erect,  Cheapest  to  Use.  No  CracKed  Brick. 


Satisfactory  Results  Guaranteed 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MFC.  CO., 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
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The  HERCULES 


See  what  Our 
Customers 
=====  Say  ===== 


A 


^ottW'0 

Paines  vims,  Ohio. 


PAT*D 


»+»+»+S-hO+»+#+®+« 

MOLDS, 

ONE, 

OF  OUR 

Specialties. 

•+•+•+#+•+•+•+•+• 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1901. 
The  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Painesvile,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — With  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  we 
wish  to  start  out  as  t;0th  century  brick  manufacturers,  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  old  century  ruts.  Therefore  we  send  you  an 
order  for  one  of  your  latest  up-to-date  Hercules  Senior  ma¬ 
chines.  You  will  remember  we  bought  the  first  Hercules 
machine  you  made.  A  year  later  we  bought  another  with 
some  improvements.  We  now  want  the  latest  and  best 
machine  on  the  market.  This  will  give  three  of  your  Her¬ 
cules  machines.  We  intend  to  put  them  all  in  operation 
atonce  and  will  manufacture  one  hundred  thousand  brick 
per  day  on  the  three  machines,  and  feel  confident  with  the 
new  dryer  we  have,  and  a  full  equipment  of  Hercules  ma¬ 
chines,  that  we  are  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year,  we  are, 
Respectfully  yours, 

THE  STANDARD  BBICK  CO., 

H.  C.  Bradley,  Secy. 


HORTON  MOLD  SANDER. 


Send  for 
Our  1901 
Catalogue. 


Standard 

Heavy 

Steam 

Power. 


The  HORTON 


p^i^iiMiru.,  I,, 

IRON  STANDARD  HORSE  POWER. 


PAINESVILLE, 
OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Potts 


Horizontal  Stock 

Brick  Machines, 


The  Largest,  Heaviest,  Strongest, 
and  Best  Built  Machine  Made • 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
j  ? 

t  WE  *  4  4  4  X 

♦  MANUFACTURE  $ 

♦  ♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 
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AVE  Money  by 
Purchasing 
from  first  hands. £ 
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♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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Steel  Gear,  Steel  Press  Crank,  Steel  Shafts  enables  working-  the  clay  stiffer 
than  is  possible  in  any  other  machine  made,  insuring  brick  which  will  be  true  and 
square.  Pug  mill  12-feet  6-inch  long  tempering  shaft  making  two  revolution  to  each 
mould  insuring  thoroughly  tempered  clay  and  brick  which  have  clean,  sharp  corners 
and  smooth  surfaces.  We  don’t  believe  in  testimonial  letters.  Write  us  and  we  can 
give  you  the  name  of  user  in  your  vicinity. 

Potts  Machines  are  used  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

lA/rite  for  Prices  and  Terms.  —  — 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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DISINTEGRATORS 

For  Working  Hard,  Dry  or  Wet  Sticky  Clays. 

Direct  from  the  bank,  under  a  guarantee  not  to  choke  or  clog.  It  separates  the  large 
stones  and  grinds  the  small  ones. 

Heavy,  Strong  and  Durable,  Extra  Chilled  Rolls,  Adjustable  Steel  Bars. 


The  only  machine  of  the  kind  made,  there  are  several  imitations  on  the  market,  in 
which  the  bars  are  cast  as  part  of  the  roll,  when  the  bars  are  worn,  it  calls  for  a  new  roll, 
costing  from  $18  to  $40. 

One  set  of  Steel  Bars  in  a  Potts  Disintegrator  will  out-wear  four  set  of  cast-iron 
bars,  and  only  cost  from  $2  50  to  $3.50  per  set  of  six. 

Which  is  the  cheapest,  a  cheap  machine,  the  rolls  of  which  have  to  be  replaced  every 
three  to  six  weeks  and  cost  $18  to  $40  or  the  strong,  heavy  and  well  built  Potts  Ma¬ 
chine,  in  which  a  set  of  bars  will  run  a  season  and  then  only  cost  $ 2  50  to  $3.50,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  of  machine? 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  the  claim  of  “just  as  good  as  as  the  Potts,”  for  it  is  not  true. 

The  Potts  Disintegrator  is  the  Best  Machine  of  the  kind  made. 


Sc  GO., 

IncUanapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Prices  and  'Terms. 
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Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


j*  jt  jt  j*  jt  jt  jt  jt  jz  jt  jtjt  jt  jt  jt  j*  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jx  jt  jt  jt  ^  ^  jt  jt  ^  j?  ^  ^  jt  jt  jt  ^s  j#  ji  ji  j  ^  ^t  jt  &  &  j  ^  ^  ^  j* 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


E.  M.  FREESE  St  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio 


WO 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

. —  A  N  1J  =====  = 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 

One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union"  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  IW.  FREESE  Sc  CO 


»» 


Gallon,  OHio. 
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THE:  C^'Hb/^ETOTl7<.ETr^& 


£  “ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY  ”  ZS 


I  Eighth  Year 


All  Summer  Without  a  Single  Break.  3 


gC  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  Nov.  6,  1900.  ^2 

£  The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  3 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  yours  of  October  27,  would  say  that  I  have  run  the  machine  all  summer  3^5 

SZZ  without  a  single  break,  or  being  obliged  to  lay  out  one  cent  for  repairs-  1  think  that  is  a  good  recom-  ^3 
mend  for  a  machine  that  has  been  run  for  a  number  of  years.  Yours  truly,  F.  1.  SHARES. 


Seek  Further  Information  of 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


ZE  History  Shows  That  T hoy  Have  Been  Unusuolly  Successful.  ^5 

laaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaai^ 


V^N£:  C  Y1 1/ — WO  JJl  y<.  Iz  l/Z 
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Schoellhorr 

la"" 

All 

l)n 

2chts 

PATENT  PULVERIZERS. 

These  Machines 
are  Built  to  Pulver= 
ize  Materials  as 
F  ollows: 


Asphalt  Rock, 

Barytes, 

Bones, 

Carbon, 

Cement, 
Cement  Rock, 
Charcoal, 
Clay, 
Coal, 

Corn  Cobs,  Coke, 
Deceminated  Lead  Ore 
Fire  Clay, 

Qlue  Stock, 

Grain, 

Guano, 

Granite  Rock, 

Kaolin, 

Lime  Stone, 
riarl, 
nica, 

Mineral  Paints, 
Ochres, 

Oil  Cake, 
Oyster  Shells, 

Phosphate  Rock, 
Portland  Cement, 
Salts, 

Slag,  Sand  Stone, 
Slate, 

Soap  Stone, 
Sugar, 

Tan  Bark, 
Tobacco  Stems, 

Wood  Fibres, 
Quartz  Rock, 
Zinc  Ore,  etc. 


\ 


We  Build  Them  in  the*  Following  Sizes: 


SIZES. 

PRICE. 

» 

Approximate 
snipping'  Weight. 

Approximate 

Daily  Capacity. 

Approximate  M.  P. 
Required. 

*4 

inch. 

$  600.00 

2,000  pounds. 

25  to  40  tons. 

6  to  10 

30 

u 

750.00 

3,000 

4  4 

50  to  75  tons. 

8  to  14 

36 

u 

900.00 

4,500 

4  4 

75  to  125  tons. 

10  to  18 

40 

a ' 

1,200.00 

6,000 

4  4 

125  to  200  tons. 

15  to  25 

48 

a 

1,800.00 

10,000 

4  4 

200  to  300  tons. 

25  to  50 

Capacity  and  Horse  Power  Required  depends  on  Speed  [Machine  is  Run  and  how  Fine  the  Material 

0  0  is  to  be  Pulverized.  0  0 


We  have  a  large  number  of  these  machines  in  use  on  various  materials,  all  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Will  furnish  references  and  testimonials  on  application. 

For  further  information,  particulars  and  discount,  address, 

St.  Louis  Pulverizer  Company, 

426*  North  Main  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


March  1901. 
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A  Money  Saving  Plan. 


K/LN 


DRYER 


For  Full  Particulars  Address 

American 

Rlower 

Company, 

Detroit. 


New  York.  Chicago.  London. 

141  Broadway.  1&50  Marquette  Bldg.  70  Gracechurch  St. 


The  RICHARDSON  REPRESS. 


All  Railway 
Materials 

For  Brickyards  and  Clay  Mines,  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

ALWAYS  IN'  STOCK 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

66  and  68  Broad  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


We  are  Building  Represses 
as  fast  as  we  can.  You  will 
need  them  this  spring — or 
signs  of  the  times  are  de= 
ceptive. 


Will  give  a  Strong  Guarantee  and 
send  on  trial.  Write  us. 


Hand  and  Steam  Presses , 

Steel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc . 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


N.  B.--Wc  carry  a  full  line  of  Repairs  for  the  SWORD 
BRICK  MACHINE,  and  also  Build  Them. 


) 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  -410. 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL/  (  CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


v5N* 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Voi*  XXXV,  No.  4.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  APRIL,  1901.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


3$8 


Our  cars  are  made  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron,  have  drawn  steel  rolls  in  our  Dryer 
car  bearings.  -Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Dryer  cars  for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Hollow 
Block,  Fire  Proofing,  Cement,  and  all  material  that  cars  are  used  for. 

We  are  me  Largest  manufacturers  ot  Dryer  Cars  in  tire  World. 

Our  Steel  Cars  are  the  Strongest,  Lightest  and  Easiest  Running  Cars  on 
the  JTtarket;  all  parts  interchangeable;  made  especially  for  export  trade.  Why 
buy  Pot  Metal  Cars  when  you  can  get  a  Steel  Car  just  as  cheap,  that  will  last 
forever?  We  have  Dryer  Cars  for  all  purposes. 


No.  ia6.  DOUBLE  DECK— STEEL  DECK. 

This  is  an  especially  strong  and  substantial 
double  deck  car  for  the  same  uses  as  No.  124, 
but  with  lower  deck  of  channel  steel  same  as 
No.  108  single  deck.  The  best  car  made  for  un¬ 
usually  large  and  heavy  loads.  Bricks  will 
ereep  better  on  this  car  than  on  a  wooden  deck. 

Length,  out-to-outf6  feet  11  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  85  inches;  weight,  400  pounds;  height, 
top  of  lower  deck  to  top  of  support  for  upper 
deck,  21  inches;  guage  in-to-in  of  rails,  24  inches; 
capacity  600  to  SIX)  green  brick;  height,  top  of 
ill  . 


rail  to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  inches. 


No.  149.  STEEL  UPPER  and  LOWER  DECKS. 

These  decks  are  made  with  channel  steel  slats 
and  angle  steel  cleats  well  riveted  together  and 
forming  the  strongest  and  best  style  of  decks. 
Brick  will  creep  better  on  these  decks  than  on 
wooden  ones.  Made  to  fit  the  Nos.  124  and  126 
double  deck  cars. 

Length  of  lower  deck  from  out-to-out,  6  feet 
11  inches;  it  has  6  slats  2%  inches  wide,  spaced 
2%  inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  length  of  upper 
deck  out-to-out,  6  feet;  it  has  16  slats  2%  inches 
wide,  spaced  2%  inches;  weight,  180  pounds. 


133.  SOFT  HUD  RACK. 


For  soft  mud  brick  on  flat  pallets,  brick  on  flat, 
6  brick  per  pallet,  3  pallets  wide,  12  pallets  high, 
4%  inches  top  to  top  of  pallets.  Standard  side  of 
car  for  34  incn  pallets,  but  can  be  made  for  any 
other  length  desired.  The  only  rack  car  made 
which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  which  will  carry 
the  load  without  racking. 

Length,  out-to-out  6  feet  9  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  36  inches;  weight,  495  pounds;  gauge  in-to- 
in  of  rails,  24  inches;  capacity,  432  green  brick: 
height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  upper  pallet  slides,  5 
feet  ?  inches. 


Write  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


The  ATLA5  CAR  AND  MFQ.  CO.,  =  =  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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For  Cleaning  and 
grading 

CLAY,  SHALE, 
SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL, 
STONE,  Etc. 


For 

Chute  or  Cravity 
Screens. 


For 

Shaking  or 
Vibrating  Screens. 


For 


Revolving 

Screens. 


Dry  Pan 
Screens. 


For 

PALLETS  or 
TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS, 
DRYING 
FLOORS,  CON¬ 
VEYOR  BOT¬ 
TOMS,  SEPA¬ 
RATORS,  Etc. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  witn  prices  furnished  on  request. 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


I 


The  MONARCH 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


Double 

Pug  Mill. 


.  v:c> 


•  •  • 

SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to^view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON-  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  \A/.  HENSLEY,  suciTsfleYcmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WI .  U,  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown.  South 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  ithe  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 

SOLD  BY  ^  MANUFflCTURED  BY 

Ma'chhieryT^,  ^  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

325 ’Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  Anderson,  Indiana. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 

Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


361 
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THE  IV  O 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


■XEZKL.  ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO . 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufactured  In  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 


BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 

- <aer 

FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


yj  ox 


The  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  TWLE_PRESSURE  BricK  Machine 


c~£>  -si  y/-  jvo 
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NEW  CENTURY  DRY  PRESS.  a  0 

It’s  “BUILT  RIGHT  and  RUNS  RIGHT,”  what  more  could  you  asK?  It’s  goodness  is  guaranteed. 
Write  for  complete  description,  etc.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Dry  Press,  Stiff 
Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Pottery  Machinery.  Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 


39eInd04rihc0oHiandt st .2  The  American  Clay=WorKing  Machinery  Co., 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 
U.„S.  A. 
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Invariable  Report 


Of  Our  Travelling  Men 


i _ 


VENI-I  Came,;  1W® 
VIDI — I  Saw, 

VICI — I  Conquered. 


.“3i 


Complete 

Brickyard 

Equipments 

Furnished. 


"Irl'Iil'V!!!!"  ' 


Apply  for 
Catalogue  to 


The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co., 


W1NTHR0P  HARBOR,  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:--95  Dearborn  Street 
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SHAKER  SCREEN 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  scr  een  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating;  device  we  have  underneath 
the  scree  o  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMAN  S  as® 

CLAY  PULVERIZER 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Aurora,  Indiana* 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 


Tim  BBST  A.ND  CUEA.BBST. 


STRENGTH, 
IMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 


Costs  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 


The  lightest  running  Press  in  the  market. 

All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4  and  6 
mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz  Patent  Pul= 
verizer,  and  the  Fernholtz  Clay  Mixer,  in 
our  own  factory. 


J 


We  have  a  First  [Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY  SHAPE  BRICK  at  reasonable  Prices. 

Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Further  Information  on  /Application. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

cable  address  ‘ fernbrick."  I2,4  to  I2,6  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 

WESTERN  UNION  CODE.  ^  r 


2XE:  C £>7l b/^WO 


The  Standard 


'  ) 


It  Does  the  Business. 


tShe  “ Standard "  is  the  BEST 
T>RIER^  at  any  price ,  i.  e„  it 
Will  do  the  most  and  best  Work 
at  least  cost.  We  can  fit  You  up 
a  drying  plant  of  any  capacity 
in  a  hurry.  0000000 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU.  4  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ADOBE— PICTURESQUE 
HOUSES  OF  UNBURNED  CLAY. 


By  Charles  F.  Holder. 


HE  PICTURESQUE  feature  which,  above  all 
others,  in  southern  California  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  traveler  is  the  “adobe” — the 
clay-mud  house  of  the  early  inhabitants.  In 
its  crudest  stage  it  is  a  delight  to  the  artist. 
It  is  part  of  the  soil,  not  altogether  lovely,  but 
harmonious,  with  a  sense  of  solidity  and  dig¬ 
nity  that  impresses  one  at  once.  The  original 
adobe  was  probably  a  bank  of  mud,  heaped  up  in  a  circular  or 
square  shape  to  keep  the  winter  rain  from  the  interior;  the 
wall  may  not  have  been  more  than  a  foot  high.  Into  this  wa¬ 
tershed  limbs  were  thrust,  and  on  the  latter  branches  placed, 


complete  mud  house,  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in 
certain  portions  of  Arizona. 

The  early  Spaniards  built  many  adobes,  and  the  famous 
missions  of  California  are  the  highest  type,  while  the  stucco 
home  of  the  modern  American,  with  its  Spanish-American 
arch,  is  the  latest  and  most  beautiful  expression  of  the  idea. 
Adobe  is  the  natural  clay  of  the  country,  and  was  formed  into 
rude  brick,  4x12x16,  and  dried  in  the  sun  by  the  early  Span¬ 
iards.  These  were  piled  up  in  a  parallelogram,  the  soft  clay 
being  used  as  mortar,  and  in  some  instances  dried  grass  or  hay 
was  mixed  into  the  clay. 

Timber  was  scarce  and  no  shingles  available,  so  tile  made  to 
fit  one  another — natural  rainsheds— were  molded.  These  were 
baked,  giving  them  a  red  hue,  and  piled  on  the  rafters,  forming 
a  compact  roof — a  deadly  one  in  the  case  of  the  tiled  roof  of 
the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  as  during  the  earthquake 
of  1812  the  roof,  weighing  many  tons,  fell  upon  the  audience, 
killing  many  of  the  worshipers.  The  walls  of  these  early 


PSUEDO-ADOBE  HOUSE  WITH  TILED  ROOF. 


the  sides  being  interlaced  with  others  until  the  covering  was 
almost  rain  and  wind  proof.  An  improvement  to  this,  seen 
among  the  Indians  of  southern  California,  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  tule  grass  for  the  sides  and  roof,  which,  while  useful, 
was  essentially  artistic,  the  houses  looking  like  beehives  and 
being  comfortable.  The  original  watershed  was  piled  up 
higher  and  higher  by  natives,  as  they  saw  the  possibilities,  and 
being  mud,  was  made  thick  and  heavy,  and  finally  we  had  a 


houses  were  often  three  and  four  feet  in  thickness;  the  floor 
was  adobe  plaster,  and  when  complete  the  dwelling  was  pre¬ 
eminently  adapted  to  the  climate,  being  very  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter.  In  the  warmest  days  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  one  finds  the  old  missions  cool  and  comfortable,  the 
temperature  rarely  reaching  above  75  degrees. 

No  more  interesting  subject  in  the  connection  of  California 
life  than  the  homes  of  Indians  and  early  settlers  can  be 
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imagined,  and  they  are  easily  observed.  Within  one  hundred 
miles  of  Los  Angeles  the  village  of  Pachanga  is  found,  a  small 
but  typical  village  of  Indians,  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  now  partly 
Mexican.  The  houses,  or  most  of  them,  are  beehive  structures, 
formed  of  tule.  The  women  were  skilled  basket  makers,  and 
these  artistic  and  often  beautiful  objects  were  made  with  bone 
awls,  which  were  used  to  pierce  the  hard  fiber.  Continuing 
down  the  series  of  valleys  Palomar  is  reached — a  picturesque 
country  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Arizona  or  California 
desert.  High  mountain  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madres  rise  on  the 
east,  from  whose  summit  one  looks  down  on  views  which  are 
antipodes  and  marvelous  in  their  contrasts.  To  the  east 
stretches  away,  to  a  seemingly  interminable  distance,  the  great 
desert,  where  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  where  the  sand 
storm  reigns  and  renders  life  miserable,  and  where  the  mirage 
leads  the  traveler  farther  and  farther  into  the  waste  of  sand, 
evidently  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  Among  the  foothills 
of  Palomar  are  several  villages  of  the  Temecula  Indians, 
whose  houses,  or  huts,  are  extremely  picturesque.  They  are 
constructed  entirely  of  tule,  taken  from  the  swamp  lands,  and 
while  crude  and  seemingly  useless,  are  effective  shelters  in  this 
land  of  summers.  The  system  of  building  appears  to  be  to 
heap  up  a  wall  of  mud  or  adobe  high  enough  to  keep  out  the 


winter  rains,  and  on  each  corner  place  a  post — the  limb  of  a 
tree — while  in  the  center  is  a  large  pole.  The  sides  are  of  tule, 
held  together  by  a  rough  weaving,  or  ropes,  or  in  some  in¬ 
stances  branches.  Over  this  limbs,  as  rafters,  are  thrown,  and 
the  tule  piled  on  in  a  manner  to  shed  the  rain.  In  many  of 
these  picturesque  dwellings  Indians  are  found,  who,  it  is  said, 
have  passed  the  century  mark.  The  writer  has  seen  one  wo¬ 
man  who  was  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  and  one  who 
was  reputed  to  be  over  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Judging 
from  appearances,  the  women  must  have  been  as  old  as  reputed. 

In  the  second  engraving  a  combination  adobe  and  tule  house  is 
seen.  The  sides  of  this  are  of  adobe  brick,  or  slabs,  laid  one 
upon  the  other  and  held  by  soft  adobe  mortar,  the  roof,  covered 
with  tule,  held  in  place  by  twigs  woven  in  and  out.  The  brick 
are  left  in  the  rough  in  this  instance  and  were  not  durable, 
soon  succumbing  to  wind  and  storm.  Thus  the  old  mission 
of  San  Gabriel — the  original  building — was  reduced  to  a  mere 
mound.  The  third  engraving  shows  a  typical  adobe  of  the  class 
above  that  of  the  Indian,  the  family  being  half-breeds.  The  walls 
of  adobe  brick  are  as  thick  as  those  of  some  forts,  but  even  in  the 
photograph  the  cracking  power  of  the  earthquake  is  apparent. 
The  roof  is  of  tiles,  and  the  front  of  the  house  was  coated  with 
lime  or  cement,  and  whitewashed — a  feature  which  adds  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  enduring  quality  of  the  building  and  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  instance.  The  end  of  the  building  was  not  pro¬ 
tected,  and  is  rapidly  being  eaten  away  by  the  elements,  while 
the  front  is  in  a  good  condition,  This  is  a  typical  Mexican 


house  of  southern  California,  found  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  in  various  towns.  The  ground  about  it  is  bare  and  barren, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  keep  up  a  garden,  the  only  sug¬ 
gestion  of  plant  life  being  the  bright  lines  or  strings  of  chill 
peppers  that  often  garland  the  sides. 

In  our  first  engraving  is  shown  what  can  be  done  with  pseudo 
adobe  and  tiled  roofs,  the  effect  being  artistic.  The  house, 
while  low  studded,  is  eminently  adapted  to  a  semi-tropic  cli¬ 
mate.  The  patio  is  represented  in  the  poorer  houses  by  the 
ramada,  a  rude  covering  of  bush,  supported  by  four  posts.  As 
simple  and  primitive  as  is  this  shelter,  it  is  a  very  important 
feature,  as  in  or  beneath  it  the  family  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  summer. 

In  Santa  Barbara  can  be  seen  a  number  of  interesting  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  adobe  in  its  primitive  form,  and  again  as  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  modern  culture.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  latter  was  La  Casa  de  Aguirre, 
a  Spanish-American  mansion  in  all  the  term  applies,  about 
which  a  host  of  historical  memories  had  gathered,  from  the 
arrival  of  Gen.  Fremont  to  the  visit  of  Princess  Louise.  The 
Aguirre  house,  erected  by  the  family  of  that  name,  was  broad 
and  low,  with  a  flat  roof,  wide  verandas  and  a  large,  open  in¬ 
terior  court.  Its  walls  were  as  thick  and  solid  as  those  of  a 

fortress;  its  windows  deep  as  the 
ports  for  guns  and  protected  by 
very  small  panes  of  glass  and  with 
heavy  outside  shutters.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Don  Aguirre, 
after  deciding  to  built  a  house  at 
Santa  Barbara,  built  a  large  ©hip  in 
New  York,  which  he  sent  to  Chili, 
where  she  was  loaded  with  lumber 
and  other  material,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  house  far 
up  the  coast  of  California.  The 
shingles  came  from  Honolulu,  the 
furniture  from  Spain.  The  house 
was  the  typical  residence  of  the 
Spanish  don — a  quadrangle  built 
on  a  stone  foundation  elevated 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  mansion  was  characteristic  of 
isolated  houses  of  the  time,  as  it 
contained  a  store,  magazine,  ware¬ 
house;  in  fact,  was  a  village  in  it¬ 
self,  having  in  all  nineteen  large 
rooms.  The  drawing  rooms  were  famous  from  San  Diego  to 
Monterey;  lit  was  30  feet  in  length  and  magnificent  in  (its 
decorations,  as  things  went  in  those  days.  The  patio  was  40 
feet  square,  the  arches  being  supported  by  rich  fluted  columns, 
the  porch  15  feet  in  width.  This  interior  garden  was  luxu¬ 
riant  with  the  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon  and  lime;  the 
leaves  of  the  banana  and  the  palm  made  gentle  music,  while 
beautiful  and  semi-tropical  vines  added  their  attractions  to  the 
walls.  This  famous  adobe  stood  until  within  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  fierce  cloud  burst  upon  the  mountains,  caused  la  torrent 
of  water  to  pour  down  upon  the  place,  flooding  the  house  and 
beginning  the  disintegration  that  ended  in  its  ultimate  ruin. — 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Scientific  American  Supplement  for  this 
article  and  the  illustrations. 


Freak  Advertisements. 


The  “bulls”  made  by  some  want  advertisers  are  often  amus¬ 
ing.  In  a  western  paper  there  recently  appeared  the  following: 

“Wanted,  a  young  woman  who  can  cook  and  dress  the  chil¬ 
dren.” 

One  is  naturally  sorry  for  the  kids,  but  that  mistake  was  not 
so  grotesque  as  the  one  that  appeared  in  a  prominent  English 
daily.  It  ran:  “Wanted,  a  steady  man  to  look  after  a  gar¬ 
den  and  milk  a  cow  who  has  a  good  voice  and  is  accustomed 
to  sing  in  the  choir.” 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THAT  CLAY  BANK.-— No.  3. 


By  L.  C.  Moore. 


AVING  dealt  with  the  clay  bank  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  of  its  component  parts, 
and  the  troubles  arising  from  thefr  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  impurities,  I  next  propose 
to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  subject 
of  methods  and  appliances  in  handling 
clay  from  the  bank  to  the  mill. 

Of  course,  all  this  depends  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  clay  to  be  hauled,  the  distance  of  the  bank 
from  the  factory  and  the  natural  lay  of  the  ground  over  which 
the  clay  must  be  hauled. 

The  matter  of  gathering  and  transportation  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  thoroughly  considered  and  plans  perfected 
for  that  purpose  before  the  buildings  of  the  plant  are  located, 
and  the  machinery  installed.  A  failure  to  do  this  will  cause 
no  end  of  trouble  and  expense.  The  manufacturer  who  begins 
to  experiment  along  this  line  when  first  he  begins  business  will 
find  he  has  a  costly  job  on  hand,  besides  being  much  Of  the 
time  out  of  raw  materials.  We 
‘have  tried  it  and  know  a  great  deal 
about  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  figure  the 
loss  we  have  suffered  from  tour  ex¬ 
periments  with  Various  kinds  of  ap¬ 
pliances,  elevators,  trucks,  horses 
and  carts,  railroad  track®,  winding 
drums  and  cables — 'delays  while 
changing  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  from  ithe  failure  of  many  of 
them  to  work  at  all. 

And  often  where  the  desired 
work  was  accomplished,  the  daily 
expense  was  so  great  as  to  render 
that  method  impracticable. 

From  'the  beginning  of  our  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  brick  business  we  have 
been  held,  by  sharp  competition,  to 
small  margins  of  profit. 

We  have  never  seen  the  time 
that  we  could  sit  down  in  oiur  of¬ 
fice  and  figure  that  bricks  cost  us  just  so  many  dollars  per 
thousand,  and  that  consequently  our  selling  prices  must  be  just 
so  much  more  per  thousand  in  order  that  a  living  profit  could 
be  realized. 

We  were  forced  to  commence  our  calculations  at  the  other 
end.  Brick  on  the  average  can  be  sold  in  our  market  for  not 
more  than  $5.50  per  thousand. 

And  we  must  make  them  and  sell  them  for  that  price  or  quit 
the  business.  Some  method  of  handling  the  clay  must  be  de¬ 
vised  that  the  cost  of  production  should  fall  far  enough  below 
the  figures  named  to  leave  us  the  desired  profit  or  else  we  had 
chosen  the  wrong  vocation. 

If  any  improvements  in  methods  would  render  the  cost  of 
brick  a  few  cents  per  thousand  less,  it  was  greatly  to  our 
advantage  to  make  that  improvement.  Where  the  output  is 
very  great  the  steam  shovel  is,  of  course,  the  most  economical 
method  of  gathering  the  clay.  But  it  is  practical  only  in  very 
large  establishments,  and  only  a  few  brickmakers  can  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  method.  The  majority  of  us  could  not  afford  to 
use  one  if  it  were  given  to  us  as  a  present. 

But  a  comparison  of  other  methods  cannot  fail  to  interest  a 
great  many  brickmakers. 

If  one’s  clay  bank  is  situated  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  factory  he  is  heavily  handicapped  at  the  start  in  his 
race  with  his  competitors.  If  he  owns  but  a  small  factory, 
there  is  perhaps  but  one  method  for  him  to  adopt — horses  and 
carts.  This  has  always  proven  an  expensive  method  to  us,  and 
we  discarded  it  years  ago. 


Again,  if  a  manufacturer  is  forced  to  store  his  clay,  he  has 
the  extra  expense  of  handling  his  raw  materials  a  second 
time — a  condition  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
We  know  much  merit  is  claimed  for  weathering  clay.  For 
some  clays,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  claim  is  founded  on  facts. 
But  there,  again,  is  a  serious  addition  to  the  cost  of  brick,  and 
he  who  can  meet  the  requirements  of  his  market  without  in¬ 
curring  such  expense  is  fifty  cents  per  thousand  ahead  of  his 
competitor  on  that  score.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  one 
to  speak  authoritatively  upon  the  subject  of  all  varieties  of 
clays,  but  from  a  limited  experience,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
with  the  excellent  machinery  now  to  be  had  for  preparing  clay, 
there  will  seldom  exist  the  necessity  of  weathering  in  order  to 
handle  even  the  most  refractory  materials.  Bo  that  often  by 
an  investment  of  a  few  dollars  in  crushers,  disintegrators,  etc., 
the  subject  of  handling  the  clay  is  greatly  simplified,  and  the 
consequent  cost  of  production  much  reduced.  In  order  to  make 
brick  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  some  method  of  handling  the 
clay  directly  from  the  bank  to  the  mill  must  be  adopted. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  avoid  using  the  horse  as  a  motor. 
He  is  a  costly  luxury  at  best,  and  the  fewer  the  brickmaker 
owns  the  richer  he  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  know  of  one  large  factory  that  uses  steam  shovels  to  load 


the  clay  into  dump  cars,  and  two  old  mules  to  haul  these  cars 
to  the  foot  of  an  incline  track,  when  a  winding  drum  and  cable 
do  the  rest.  The  arrangements  are  first  class,  barring  the 
mules.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  those  mules  are  stuck 
in  the  mud  one-half  of  the  time.  We  have  tried  many  kinds 
of  clay  elevators  and  conveyors  for  handling  clay  continuously, 
but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  a  fail¬ 
ure  for  wet,  plastic  clays.  Dry  clay  can  be  handled  like  wheat 
or  corn,  in  an  elevator,  but  stiff,  damp  clays  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  any  appliance  we  have  ever  tried  excepting 
the  dump  car.  The  dump  car,  with  winding  drum  and  cable, 
we  consider  the  ideal  Elevator  for  this  kind  of  materials.  But 
this  requires  practically  a  straight  track  and  some  method 
other  than  shovels  for  filling  the  car  must  be  adopted  when 
the  clay  is  exhausted  along  the  line  of  the  track.  We  have 
used  horses  and  scrapers  for  this,  but.  there,  again,  is  that  noble 
animal  put  to  an  unprofitable  use. 

In  a  bank  where  there  are  several  varieties  of  clay,  the 
shovel  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  digger  is  indispensable,  and 
we  think  no  plan  can  successfully  compete  with  it.  We  know 
that  the  wheelbarrow  is  decidedly  out  of  date,  but  it  and  its 
inseparable  companion,  the  shovel,  will  fill  a  place  on  our  yard 
until  something  presents  itself  that  promises  better  than  we 
have  yet  examined. 

We  run  our  dump  car  back  into  the  bank  that  its  position 
may  be  as  accessible  to  the  diggers  as  possible.  Good  run¬ 
ways  are  made  for  the  wheelbarrows,  and  four  men  dig,  wheel 
and  fill  the  car  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  brick  per  day. 


A  Characteristic  Adobe  House. 
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They  have  plenty  of  time  to  carefully  select  the  different  grades 
of  clay,  and  the  car  goes  to  the  mill  with  the  proper  porportion 
of  each  kind  of  clay.  For  a  small  factory,  we  think,  this  meth¬ 
od  has  great  advantages,  and  so  little  of  complicated  machinery 
about  it  that  we  would  recommend  it  above  any  other  we  have 
ever  investigated.  We  have  known  clay  brought  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  thousand  feet  by  this  method,  and  using  only  the 
force  mentioned  above. 

In  the  construction  of  your  factory  you  should  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  following  ideas: 

First.  Select  a  good  clay  bank,  one  that  is  inexhaustible,  if 
you  can. 

Second.  If  possible,  arrange  for  natural  drainage  of  your 
proposed  excavation;  pumping  water  costs  money. 

Third.  Build  your  factory  close  to  your  bank — the  closer  the 
better. 

Fourth.  Arrange  the  machinery  and  buildings  so  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  interfere  with  running  a  straight  track  from  the  pug 
mill  or  crusher  to  the  clay  bank. 

Fifth.  Provide  machinery  to  prepare  the  clay  direct  from 
the  bank. 

Sixth.  Winding  drum,  cable  and  dump  car  make  the  best 
possible  elevator  for  damp  clay. 

Seventh.  Make  a  track  strong  and  perfectly  straight,  with 
incline  sufficiently  steep  that  the  empty  car  will  run  back  to 
the  bank  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

Eighth.  At  the  end  of  this  track  make  an  elevated  platform, 
under  which  the  car  stops,  and  from  this  make  good  runways 
for  the  wheelbarrows  of  the  different  diggers. 

Ninth.  If  your  bank  is  composed  of  different  varieties  of 
clay,  so  that  a  mixture  of  the  same  is  necessary,  require  the 
diggers  to  mix  in  the  proper  proportions,  which  can  be  done 
without  any  loss  of  time. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  LABOR— FROM  ONE  OF  THE 

LABORERS. 


C.  W.  Mead,  Sergeant  Bluff. 


HIS  IS  A  DEEP  SUBJECT,  and  one  that 
has  been  studied  by  men  of  clear  fore¬ 
sight  and  much  experience  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  line  of  work;  and  yet  it  has  not  been 
solved.  All  laborers  cannot  be  handled 
alike.  All  men  are  not  alike  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  temperament  or  working  ability; 
therefore,  what  will  do  for  one  person  will  not  do  for  an¬ 
other.  Labor  is  the  foundation  of  all  (or  nearly  all)  things — 
pleasure  as  well  as  business.  We  cannot  have  pleasure  with¬ 
out  working  for  it,  and  if  a  thing  is  not  worth  working  for  it 
is  not  worth  having. 

My  opinion  is  this:  That  laborers  should  be  recognized  by 
their  employers  and  foremen,  no  matter  whether  they  be  on 
the  public  highways,  in  company  with  others,  or  at  their  work. 
I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  act  as  though  you  knew  them  not, 
unless  they  are  at  work  for  you.  Be  friendly  with  them  at  all 
times,  and  they  will  do  more  for  you.  This  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience. 

We  should  be  lenient  with  the  men  in  their  fun  and  pleas¬ 
ure  while  in  our  employ.  We  can  do  this  and  yet  make  busi¬ 
ness  be  business,  and  not  let  their  fun  interfere  with  their 
work.  Talk  kindly  anl  persuade  them,  and  do  not  curse  and 
try  to  drive  them.  Men  will  not  be  driven,  and  it  is  useless 
to  try  it.  I  find  I  have  very  little  trouble  with  any  of  my 
employer’s  men  who  are  under  my  supervision  and  they  will 
do  anything  I  put  them  at  and  try  to  do  it  well.  I  believe  I 
have  the  full  confidence  of  all  the  men  on  our  yard.  I  have 
tried  to  be  one  of  the  boys  in  fun  and  pleasure,  and  in  business 
hours  I  mean  business,  and  they  all  seem  to  realize  this  fact. 

*Read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


They  do  not  require  watching  as  closely  as  I  have  seen  men 
watched,  and  the  work  goes  on  just  the  same.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  kindness,  coupled  with  firmness,  will  promote 
the  interests  of  any  employer  of  labor.  Bossing  and  harshness 
on  the  part  of  a  foreman  or  employer  will  not  work  to  good 
advantage  with  either  party.  My  employer  believes  in  being 
lenient  with  the  men  on  his  yard  and  he  finds  no  trouble  in 
getting  good  men,  and  they  generally  stay  with  him,  doing 
his  work  satisfactorily.  He  has  men  in  his  employ  who  have 
been  with  him  upwards  of  twenty-five  years;  others  for  less 
time,  some  twenty,  fifteen  and  ten  years. 

Honesty,  I  think,  is  another  good  factor  in  controlling  a 
force  of  men  and  will  bring  the  best  of  results.  If  you  are 
wrong  in  any  of  the  work,  or  have  made  a  mistake,  or  perhaps 
do  not  understand  a  defect  in  a  piece  of  machinery  or  some 
piece  of  work,  admit  it,  and  do  not  try  to  make  the  men  believe 
you  know  when  honestly  you  do  not  know.  The  men  will 
notice  all  these  things.  Give  them  a  chance  and  they  can  be 
of  good  use  at  such  times  when  things  go  wrong  or  you  do  not 
fully  understand  some  parts  of  the  work  or  some  defect. 
Listen  to  their  advice;  sometimes  their  suggestions  might  be 
best.  In  doing  this  way  the  men  will  see  and  learn  that  you 
are  not  headstrong,  and  they  will  help  you  all  the  more  and  try 
to  push  things  along,  whereas  in  following  the  opposite  course 
they  would  naturally  say,  “Let  him  do  it  the  best  he  can.”  If 
a  man  does  not  understand  you  in  any  work  you  want  him  to 
do,  kindly  show  him,  and  do  not  get  angry  if  he  does  not 
succeed  at  first;  he  will  soon  learn.  Keep  cool  and  get  the 
good  will  of  the  men  by  all  fair  means.  The  work  will  then  be 
done  well,  and  every  man  will  be  interested. 

Of  course,  I  will  admit  there  are  men  who  do  not  want  to 
learn  to  work,  and  do  not  care  how  it  is  done,  whether  good 
or  bad.  This  class  of  men  will  not  promote  any  employer’s 
interests,  or  their  own  either,  and  the  sooner  they  are  dis¬ 
charged  the  better.  Never  curse  or  act  ugly  with  any  of  the 
men  when  something  goes  wrong.  The  best  way  is  to  keep 
cool  and  not  get  excited,  speak  kindly  to  the  men  and  at  the 
same  time  wiith  firmness  and  a  meaning  when  you  want  their 
help,  and  everything  will  soon  be  running  smoothly.  Very  sel¬ 
dom  I  call  upon  my  employer  to  settle  any  dispute  among  the 
men.  They  seem  willing  to  trust  me  and  let  me  decide  the 
matter,  and  this  convinces  me  more  than  anything  else  that 
kindness  toward  all  the  employes  is  a  foreman’s  duty.  Get  good, 
worthy  men  and  try  to  keep  them  with  you  as  long  as  possible 
by  being  honest  and  kind  to  them  in  all  your  dealings.  This 
is  not  hard  to  do.  I  have  seen  it  accomplished  on  the  brick¬ 
yard  where  I  am  employed.  These  men  whom  I  mentioned  as 
working  so  long  on  one  brickyard — do  you  think  it  was  low 
wages  and  all  kinds  of  abuse  and  dishonesty  that  have  kept 
them  so  long,  or  has  it  been  fair  wages,  fair  dealings  and 
friendliness?  I  say  the  latter,  for  I  am  one  of  these  men 
myself.  These  stayers,  as  I  call  them,  know  their  work  and 
the  details  of  brickmaking  well,  and  will  do  more  and  better 
work  for  their  employer  than  if  they  were  not  used  right. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  foreman  or  employer  to  study  the 
temperament  of  his  men,  and  their  ability  also,  in  order  to 
learn  their  ways,  so  that  he  may  get  the  best  results  from  their 
labor.  Another  good  plan  is  to  have  a  place  for  each  man,  and 
every  man  in  his  place.  This  will  cause  harmony  and  good 
results  all  along  the  line.  As  a  foreman,  do  you  get  up  mad 
and  go  to  your  work  cross  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head?  This 
will  lead  to  trouble  and  discontent  and  the  results  of  the  day’s 
work  will  not  show  up  very  good  at  night.. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  wages.  I  do  not  believe  in 
what  is  called  the  “standard  of  life.”  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  ablest  political  economists  for  many  years  that 
what  is  technically  called  “standard  of  life,”  or  stand  ird  of 
comfort,  determines  ithe  wages  of  man.  This  means  that  la¬ 
borers  have  an  habitual  standard  of  life,  a  certain  style  of  life, 
and  that  what  they  receive  as  wages  enables  them  on  the  aver¬ 
age  just  to  keep  up  this  standard,  but  to  do  no  more.  They 
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Glimpses  of  the  Works  of  the  Fire  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe 
Works  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co. 
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are  able  to  occupy  such  a  sort  of  dwelling,  to  wear  such  clothes, 
to  eat  such  food,  and  generally  to  do  such  things  as  this  stand¬ 
ard  requires,  but  no  more.  This  has  been  called  the  iron  law 
of  wages.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  at  all,  but  would  advise 
paying  all  a  man  is  worth — enough  to  compensate  him  fairly 
for  his  work,  and  he  will  be  diligent,  frugal,  intelligent  and 
considerate  of  the  rights  of  his  employer,  as  well  as  himself. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  it  will  be  found  that  kind¬ 
ness,  friendliness  and  honest  dealing,  coupled  with  fair  wages, 
will  do  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  an  employer  than 
anything  else. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  FEW  SNAP  SHOTS  AT  THE  TORONTO  FIRE  CLAY 
COMPANY,  TORONTO,  OHIO. 


ECENTLY  I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  works  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Clay 
Company,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  L. 
Horner,  of  the  McCrady  Bros.’  Company, 
Braddock,  Pa.  As  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  in  The  Clay-Worker  about  this 
plant  (or  plants — they  have  two)  I 
thought  I  would  give  a  short  sketch  of  it.  We  took  a  run 
down  from  Pittsburg  one  day  and  were  met  by  Mr.  Harry 
Nicholson,  superintendent,  who  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  Showing  us  everything,  from  the  great  shaft  to  shale  mines, 
to  the  finished  brick,  as  they  were  graded  and  piled  out  ready 
for  shipment.  Their  clay  is  a  hard  shale  and  is  gotten  out  by 
means  of  tunnels,  similar  to  coal  mines.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  mine  they  have  a  shaft  to  hoist  the  cars  up  to  the  track, 
which  conveys  them  to  the  plant.  Here  the  clay  is  ground 
in  “Means”  dry  pans,  elevated  and  screened,  ready  for  the 
pug  mill.  They  use  the  E.  M.  Freese  machine,  with  auto¬ 
matic  cutting  tables  at  both  plants. 

The  brick  are  put  through  a  tunnel  dryer  heated  by  nat¬ 
ural  gas  and  burned  in  round  down-draft  kilns,  of  which  they 
have  fourteen.  The  capacity  of  the  two  plants  is  70,000  per 
day,  which  consists  of  fine  front  brick  of  buff  and  dark  fire 
flashed  shades,  and  also  vitrified  paving  brick  and  fire  brick. 
The  latter  are  commonly  known  as  the  West  Virginia  fire  clay 
brick. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company  is  $150,- 
000,  and  the  officers  are:  J.  H.  McCrady,  of  Braddock,  Pa., 
president;  Edward  Nicholson,  Steubenville,  O.,  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager,  and  these  two,  with  J.  M.  Horner, 
of  Braddock,  Pa.;  Charles  Rosser,  of  Bellaire,  O.,  and  Harry 
Nicholson,  of  Toronto,  O.,  compose  the  board  of  directors. 

They  find  ready  sale  for  all  the  brick  they  make.  When  they 
were  running  one  plant,  with  a  yearly  capacity  of  eight  mil¬ 
lion,  they  could  not  fill  their  orders,  and  this  caused  them  to 
build  another  plant. 

The  McCrady  Bros.’  Company,  of  Braddock,  have  put  down 
miles  and  miles  of  paving  around  Pittsburg,  Braddock,  Wil- 
merding,  East  Pittsburg  and  McKeesport  out  of  their  brick, 
and  they  make  an  excellent  paver. 

After  a  very  pleasant  chat  with  Superintendent  Harry  Nich¬ 
olson  we  ran  over  to  Steubenville  and  had  a  nice  little  visit 
with  General  Manager  Edward  Nicholson,  who  is  a  big- 
hearted,  whole-souled  person,  like  all  Ohioians  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  going  through 
the  great  sewer  pipe  works  of  Kenedy  &  Klings.  I  took  a  few 
snap  shots  of  these  plants,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  what 
they  are  doing.  H.  L.  JACOBS. 


CLIPPED  AD.  WISDOM. 


Good  advertising  will  improve  any  honest  business. 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  do  better  advertising. 

No  matter  how  much  your  advertising  costs,  if  it  brings 
a  profit,  it’s  cheap. 

All  men  may  be  born  equal,  but  the  judicial  advertiser  eoon 
distances  his  old-fogy  competitors.  E.  J.  TIMMONS. 
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SELLING  BRICK. 


D.  W.  Stookey. 


SUCCESSFUL  brick  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  is  one  that  can  sell  the  output  of  the 
plant  at  a  reasonable  profit.  In  prosperous 
and  boom  times  this  may  be  easily  done, 
but  that  kind  of  trade  is  not  the  most  to 
be  desired. 

The  most  satisfactory  business  is  one  that  has  a  steady, 
healthy  demand  for  the  product  at  a  fair  price. 

The  brickmaker  should  not  reasonably  expect  the  trade  to 
come  to  him  unsolicited  any  more  than  to  any  other  business. 

Manufacturers  of  other  classes  of  goods  are  put  to  -consider¬ 
able  expense  in  advertising  their  wares  in  order  to  bring 
them  before  the  public,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  should  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Many  new  articles  have  been  manufactured  and  placed  upon 
the  market  where  there  was  no  demand  for  them,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  not  accustomed  to  using  them,  and  yet  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  by  a  systematic  course  of  educational  advertising,  have 
succeeded  in  creating  a  demand  and  a  market  for  their  goods. 

— Makes  People  Think  They  Have  Disease. — 

Striking  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  realm  of  pro¬ 
prietary  medicines.  The  manufacturers  of  each  wonderful 
remedy  endeavor  to  place  in  every  home  an  almanac,  pamphlet 
or  circular  in  which  the  class  of  diseases  to  be  treated  are 
carefully  described,  both  as  to  causes  and  symptoms.  This 
treatise  leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  author  of  it  knows 
about  the  disease,-  and  the  reader  is  led  to  buy  the  remedy, 
while  the  author  has  only  shown  that  he  knows  something  of 
the  disease,  but  has  not  demonstrated  that  his  medicine  will 
cure. 

-While  brick  are  not  a  new  commodity  upon  the  market,  they 
are  being  adapted  to  new  uses,  and  their  fitness  for  a  diversity 
of  places  and  purposes  is  being  demonstrated  from  time  to 
time,  and  their  sales  might  be  greatly  increased  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  systematic  course  of  educational  advertising. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  use  of  brick  for  sidewalks.  Doubt¬ 
less  every  one  in  a  city  knows  that  sidewalks  have  been  made 
of  brick,  but  probably  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  property  own¬ 
ers  have  given  the  matter  -much  thought,  -and  do  not  know  the 
many  convincing  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  brick  for 
this  purpose.  Many  have  thought  that  the  first  cost  of  a  brick 
walk  is  greater  than  one  of  wood,  and  have  failed  to  realize 
that  there  is  great  economy  in  the  use  of  brick. 

— How  to  Advertise. — 

There  are  various  ways  to  advertise,  and  discretion  should 
be  used  lest  much  expense  be  wasted. 

The  local  newspapers  might  be  utilized  in  a  small  way  and 
at  opportune  times,  but  this  method  should  not  be  relied  upon 
alone. 

Probably  there  are  times  when  a  circular  letter  filled  with 
pointers  as  to  the  uses  and  advantages  of  brick  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  placed  within  the  hands  of  possible  buyers. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  brickmaker  to  be 
personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  architects  and 
public  officials  who  have  influence  in  public  works  where  brick 
might  be  sold.  Tact  and  policy  will  often  need  to  be  used  in 
order  to  gain  and  keep  the  good  will  of  those  in  authority. 
Care  must  be  exercised  that  they  do  not  become  prejudiced 
against  the  man  nor  his  brick.  There  may  be  times  when 
one’s  patience  will  be  sorely  tried,  but  the  one  important  idea 
of  selling  brick,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment.  “It  is  better  to  bear  slight  wrong  than 
to — ”  lose  a  good  customer.Whether  you  love  the  man  or  not 
is  of  no  consequence.  It  matters  not  whether  you  -enjoy  his 
company  or  not,  whether  his  personality  is  agreeable  to  you 


or  repulsive,  the  important  point  is  to  sell  him  brick.  You 
must  court  him  for  the  good  of  your  business.  If  you  find  him 
disagreeable  bear  it  as  long  as  is  necessary,  just  as  you  must 
other  unpleasant  features  of  your  work,  but  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  his  acquaintance,  and  cater 
to  his  whims  if  necessary,  but  sell  him  your  brick,  and  then 
when  that  is  done  you  can  go  into  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
of  your  more  congenial  associates  and  recuperate. 

Probably  the  most  effective  method  that  might  be  employed 
to  increase  the  use  of  brick  would  be  to  interview  architects, 
road  and  city  officials  and  -county  surveyors,  and  point  to  them 
the  advantages  of  the  use  of  brick  in  their,  work,  and  by  so 
doing  lead  them  to  specify  brick  as  the  material  to  be  used  in 
as  many  places  as  possible. 

Paving  brick  manufacturers  appreciate  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  advertising.  They  know  the  pressure  that  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  public  officials  by  the  friends  of  macadam,  cedar 
block,  granite  and  asphalt  as  paving  material. 

The  maker  of  building  brick  meets  the  same  competition  at 
the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  wood,  stone  and  corrugated  iron. 

It  -is  not  enough  for  a  brickmaker  to  keep  himself  posted  as 
to  the  modern  up-to-date  methods  of  brickmaking.  If  he 
would  succeed  he  must  be  as  intelligent  as  to  the  advantages 
of  brick  for  the  various  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 
And  more  than  this,  he  must  yet  be  shrewd  enough  to  meet 
and  deal  with  men  in  public  places.  He  must  be  a  student  of 
human  nature,  that  he  may  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  that  he  may  treat  with 
them  successfully  and  meet  the  competition  of  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  other  material  in  competition  with  brick.  That  is,  he 
must  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
brick,  but  he  should  be  minutely  familiar  with  the  failings, 
shortcomings  and  disadvantages  of  other  materials  that  may 
come  in  competition  with  his  brick.  The  day  has  passed  when 
the  brickmaker  may  be  an  ignorant  toiler,  possessed  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  making  a  few  thousand 
brick  annually,  an  old  horse,  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  capital 
and  patience  enough  to  wait  until  the  people  come  and  haul 
his  brick  away.  A  cause  is  not  without  its  effect,  nor  an  effect 
without  its  cause.  The  fact  that  the  demands  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  brickmaker  have  grown  until  he  must  not  only  be  a 
practical  clayworker,  but  an  intelligent  manipulator  of  applied 
science,  a  scheming  politician,  and  an  expert  in  the  various 
.uses  of  brick  proves  that  there  was  a  great  undeveloped  future 
for  brick,  and  that  they  are  to  hold  an  important  position  in 
the  industries  of  the  coming  century. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  expressed  in  advertising  brick. 
The  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used,  their  especial 
adaptability  to  these  uses,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  the 
brick  for  sale. 

In  this  connection  we  present  some  uses  to  which  brick  and 
burned  clay  are  adapted,  with  arguments  and  thoughts  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject  as  adapted  to  each  particular  case. 

One  of  the  most  effective  -methods  of  advertising  employed 
by  medicine  men  is  the  use  of  testimonials.  An  effective  and 
satisfactory  use  of  brick  in  one  place  will  do  much  towards 
securing  their  use  in  other  similar  places,  while  the  failure  of 
brick  will  likely  act  as  an  effective  preventive  in  future  work 
of  the  same  kind. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  each  job  be  supplied  with  brick 
well  adapted  to  the  particular  needs. 

Good  goods  that  look  well  make  a  pleasant  impression  upon 
the  prospective  buyer,  while  those  of  poor  quality  -and  those 
that  do  not  appear  well  repel  the  buyer  and  discourage  his  de¬ 
sire  to  buy.  Therefore,  good  quality  and  appearance  are  influ¬ 
ential  as  advertising  agencies. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


PAPA’S  LAUNDRY  IN  USE. 

The  little  girl  in  the  family  was  inclined  to  answer  the  door¬ 
bell  about  as  soon  as  it  sounded,  and  sometimes  she  gave  an¬ 
swers  to  whoever  might  be  there,  that  were  curious.  One  day 
the  man  who  collects  the  packages  of  laundry  was  at  the  door 
and  asked  if  the  laundry  was  ready. 

“No,”  she  replied.  “Papa  has  got  it  on.” — Utica  Observer. 
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Wit  ITT K  \  FOB  THK  Cl.AY-WoRKER. 

THE  WELLSVILLE  POTTERY. 


ROBABLY  ONE  OF  the  most  convenient  and 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  modern  pottery 
in  the  Ohio  valley  is  the  six-kiln  plant  of  the 
Wellsville  China  Company,  located  at  Wells- 
ville,  O.,  a  suburb  of  East  Liverpool.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  corner  of  Commerce  and  Ninth 
streets  and  occupies  about  a  block.  The 
plant  proper  is  two  stories  high  and  about 
two  hundred  feet  square. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  and  important  advantages  that 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  outside  is  that  the  kilns  are 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  higher  buildings,  thus  protecting 
them  from  the  cold  winds,  also  making  the  kiln  sheds  warmer. 
The  buildings  are  divided  into  the  different  departments  in  a 
manner  to  save  the  handling  of  the  clay  more  than  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary.  The  clay  working  department  is  located  at  the 
left-hand  end  of  the  factory,  so  that  the  clay,  in  its  process 
of  manufacture,  moves  toward  the  right. 

The  railroad  siding  runs  in  at  the  left  end  of  the  buildings. 


through  a  pug  mill.  The  clay  when  being  put  in  the  cellar  is 
put  in  at  one  end  and  taken  out  at  the  other,  as  there  is  a 
constant  carrying  in  and  out  of  it. 

After  being  “pugged”  it  is  cut  off  by  wires  and  is  put  on  belt 
elevators  and  carried  to  the  second  story,  to  the  workmen 
above,  where  it  is  made  into  ware  by  the  different  processes. 

Of  course  the  process  for  the  different  shapes  and  sizes  dif¬ 
fers  somewhat,  for  instance,  for  plates,  saucers,  etc.,  the  clay 
is  batted  flat  with  a  plaster  maul  and  then  is  put  on  a  mold, 
the  top  of  which,  if  the  plate  is  to  contain  a  design  made  in 
the  ware,  contains  that  design.  After  the  clay  being  placed  on 
it,  the  mold  is  passed  to  the  jiggerman,  who  places  it  on  the 
jigger.  Back  of  the  jiggerhead  is  the  pull-down,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  handle  that  holds  the  tool.  This  tool  is  cut  the  ex¬ 
act  shape  that  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is  to  be.  The  handle 
is  pulled  down,  bringing  the  tool  in  contact  with  the  clay  and 
cutting  the  bottom  of  the  plate  to  the  desired  shape.  Larger 
ware,  such  as  jardinieres,  ewers,  etc.,  are  made  on  what  is 
known  as  a  jumbo  jigger.  This  differs  from  the  other  jiggers, 
having  a  larger  pull-down,  the  handle  of  which  may  be  lowered 
or  raised  on  the  upright  at  the  back,  and  the  tool  after  com¬ 
ing  down  on  the  inside  of  the  mold  is  then  pushed  back,  mak- 


A  Seventy-two  Chamber  Filter  Press  at  the  Wellsville  Pottery. 


and  the  clay  is  thrown  into  the  bins  direct  from  the  cars.  On 
the  inside  of  the  building,  right  in  front  of  the  clay  bins,  runs 
a  car  on  a  steel  track.  The  different  clays  that  go  in  the  mix 
are  loaded  into  this  car,  carefully  weighed,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Blunger  mills,  where  it  is  mixed  thoroughly;  it  is  then 
run  into  the  rough  agitator,  from  there  it  is  run  onto  a  sifter 
covered  with  fine  lawn;  it  is  sifted  on  this  and  the  rough  part, 
or  “knockings,”  goes  off  at  the  sides,  while  the  regular  body  is 
sifted  through;  from  there  it  goes  to  another  agitator,  where 
it  is  kept  thoroughly  mixed.  It  is  then  pumped  from  this 
agitator,  by  pressure  pumps,  to  the  two  seventy-two-chamber 
filter  presses.  Right  here  a  noticeable  fact  is  that  steam  pumps 
have  been  tried  again  and  again,  but  without  the  success  that 
accompanies  the  belt  power  machines.  The  reason  for  this  is 
given,  that  a  steam  pump  has  not  as  yet  been  made  that  the 
plungers  can  be  kept  as  well  oiled  as  can  those  of  a  belt  power 
pump. 

After  the  water  has  run  off  from  the  presses,  leaving  the 
clay,  it  is  taken  from  them  and  put  in  a  clay  cellar,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  about  two  weeks.  After  remaining  the 
desired  length  of  time  it  is  taken  from  the  cellar  and  put 


ing  the  bulge  or  belly  of  the  ware.  Then,  again,  some  ware, 
such  as  cups,  is  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  handles  of  these  are 
pressed  by  hand  between  two  plaster  molds,  and  then  wet  and 
stuck  on.  Then,  again,  some  ware  is  pressed.  After  coming 
from  the  different  machines  the  ware  is  placed  in  stilliards 
made  of  iron  pipe.  It  is  placed  there  right  on  the  mold  and 
remains  until  it  begins  to  dry.  The  molds  are  then  taken 
from  it  and  it  goes  to  the  finishing  room,  where  all  the  rough 
edges  are  taken  off  it.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  green  room, 
where  it  remains  until  it  is  taken  from  there  to  be  placed  in 
the  bisque  kiln  in  saggers. 

Going  to  another  department,  that  where  the  saggers  are 
made,  we  find  a  five-foot  dry  grinding  pan  busy  grinding  up 
old  saggers  into  what  is  known  as  grog.  The  grog  is  mixed 
with  sagger  clay  and  is  “pugged”  in  a  sagger  pug  mill,  after 
which  it  is  batted  out  and  then  made  around  a  wooden  form 
into  the  sagger.  It  is  taken  from  there  to  the  sagger  dry 
house,  where  it  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  after  which  it  is 
fired.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  bisque  kiln  shed,  where 
they  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  ware  for  its  first  firing.  The 
ware  is  taken  from  the  green  room,  where  it  has  been  al- 
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lowed  to  dry,  and  is  placed  in  the  saggers  and  sprinkled  with 
white  sand.  The  saggers  are  placed  in  the  kilns  in  tiers,  a 
strip  of  clay  being  laid  between  each  sagger,  called  wads,  the 
door  of  the  kiln  is  then  plastered  up  and  the  ware  is  then  fired 
from  fifty  to  sixty  hours.  The  company  has  three  bisque  kilns 
and  they  are  fired  each  once  a  week,  making  three  bisque  kilns 
a  week.  The  kilns  are  then  fired  off  and  allowed  to  cool,  al¬ 
though  in  busy  times  they  are  drawn  when  gloves  and  pieces 
of  canvas  have  to  be  used  to  keep  them  from  burning  the 
hands.  After  the  kilns  are  drawn  the  ware  is  taken  to  the 
bisque  warehouse,  where  it  is  brushed  free  from  the  sand  and 
the  bumps  dressed  off  it.  It  is  placed  in  bins  until  needed,  and 
is  then  carried  to  the  dipping-room,  where  it  is  dipped  in  glaze 


Second  Floor  Plan  of  Pottery. 


and  taken  to  the  gloss  kiln  shed.  The  process  of  glaze  making 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  making  the  body. 

It  is  again  placed  in  saggers;  this  time  stilts  and  pins  are 
placed  between  the  ware,  so  that  when  the  glaze  is  heated  and 
runs,  the  ware  will  not  stick  together.  When  the  kiln  is  fired 
the  glaze  runs  and  fires  on  even  and  smooth.  It  is  fired  in 
these  kilns  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  hours.  These  kilns 
are  also  fired  each  once  a  week,  making  three  gloss  and  three 
bisque  kilns  a  week. 

After  being  burned  the  desired  length  of  time  the  ware  is 
drawn  from  the  gloss  kilns  and  is  taken  to  the  gloss  ware¬ 
house,  where  the  marks  of  the  stilts  and  pins  are  dressed  off 
it.  The  three  marks  seen  so  often  on  dishes  are  simply  the 
marks  left  by  the  three-cornered  stilt  or  the  pins  used  to  sep¬ 
arate  them  in  the  last  firing.  It  is  taken  from  the  gloss  ware¬ 
house  when  ordered,  either  to  be  sold  as  plain  white  or  to  go 
to  the  decorating  department  to  be  decorated.  A  great  deal  of 
the  decorating  is  done  by  filled-in  prints,  that  is,  designs 
printed  on  tissue  paper  from  engraved  copper  plates,  and  the 
desired  colors  filled  in  by  girls  by  hand.  This  company  em¬ 
ploys  three  printers,  who  do  nothing  else  but  make  these  prints 
to  be  transferred  onto  the  ware.  Decalcomania  prints  are  now 
being  used  to  a  very  great  extent,  doing  away  with  a  number 
of  printers  and  fillers-in.  These  prints  have  the  colors  already 
on  them,  so  that  after  the  prints  are  transferred  onto  the  ware 
it  does  not  have  to  be  filled  in  at  all.  The  gold  bands  and  all 
gilding  is  done  by  hand  in  the  same  manner  that  striping 
might  be  done.  After  being  decorated,  the  ware  is  taken  to  the 
decorating  kilns,  where  it  is  fired  for  the  last  time.  The  gold 
is  simply  a  red  color  when  put  on,  but  after  being  fired  burns 
out  to  the  shining  gold.  After  being  fired  it  is  taken  to  the 
decorated-ware  house  until  ordered  for  packing,  when  it  is 
taken  to  the  packing  department,  where  it  is  packed  in  casks, 
tierces,  barrels,  crates  and  boxes  for  shipment.  This  com¬ 
pany  employs  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
hands. 


BRICKMAKING  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 


*By  C.  Nelson. 


SHALL  NOT  TAKE  UP  valuable 
time  by  going  back  to  the  beginning 
of  brickmaking,  but  will  step  back 
forty-six  years,  when  your  humble 
servant  applied  for  a  position  in  a 
brick  plant,  and  was  awarded  one  of 
burning  brick  at  a  salary  of  $12  and 
board  for  seven  months’  work.  In 
those  days  brickmaking  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  to-day.  We  had  no  eight 
or  ten  hours’  work.  Our  day’s  work  commenced  at  sunrise 
and  ended  at  sunset.  Common  labor  received  thirty-two  cents 
per  day  and  board,  skilled  labor,  molders  and  burners  forty- 
eight  cents  per  day  and  board.  No  strikes  were  known. 

The  plant  mentioned  was  what  in  those  days  was  considered 
an  up-to-date  plant.  One  kiln  holding  30,000  brick,  built  very 
stropg,  9  or  9%  brick  wall  up,  draft  inclosed  in  brick  house, 
roofed  with  Spanish  roofing  tile. 

Our  drying  sheds,  three  in  number,  about  150  by  50,  also 
roofed  with  tile;  a  tempering  wheel,  consisting  of  two  wheels 
worked  on  same  plan  as  single  tempering  wheel,  was  usually 
hand  molding,  two  brick  in  a  mold,  molder  using  a  movable 
molding  table.  Brick  dumped  on  ground  to  dry  and  when  so 
they  could  be  handled  were  wheeled  to  drying  sheds,  left  there 


to  thoroughly  dry,  then  wheeled  to  kiln  and  burned.  Our 
burning  took  from  five  to  six  days.  Fuel  used  peat  or  turf. 
When  cooled,  brick  were  carefully  sorted  and  graded,  and  sold 
at  market  price  ranging  from  four  to  nine  dollars  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

In  said  plant  six  men  and  two  boys  were  employed,  besides 
the  foreman.  We  produced  in  seven  months,  six  kilns  of  brick, 
18,000,  making  about  25,000  to  the  man. 

We  made  a  very  good  brick,  hardly  any  waste  in  the  green 
or  burned  state.  No  difference  in  improvements  for  nine  years 

*Paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Clayworkers’  Convention,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1901. 
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to  be  noticed.  A  fair  demand  for  all  brick  made.  In  1866  we 
will  take  a  look  at  brickmaking  in  one  of  our  Western  States. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  body  will  remember  how  the 
making  of  brick  was  carried  on  in  those  days.  Common  cased 
kiln  walls.  Hand  molding,  the  old  gum  and  blind  mule  is  not 
so  easily  forgotten.  When  our  material  happened  to  be  poor 
I  believe  one-half  of  the  brick  were  wasted  before  getting  to 
the  building.  And  such  brick!  We  ought  to  rejoice  and  say 
farewell  brickmaking  of  the  Past. 

From  that  time  our  change  to  the  present  advanced.  Our 
mechanics  and  inventors  took  hold  of  inventions  to  better  our 
condition.  Change  upon  change  took  place  so  rapidly  that  for 
a  slow-thinking  man  it  has  been  hard  to  keep  step  with  ad 
vancement,  and  we  have  not  reached  the  end  yet  in  improved 
machinery  and  kilns,  although  some  of  our  kiln  builders  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  let  us  sleep  half  of  our  time  in  burning. 


go  home  from  this  convention,  study  our  clay  bank  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  we  ever  did  before,  put  our  machinery  in  good 
shape  to  receive  the  material,  and  see  that  everything  is  put 
in  the  best  possible  shape  to  receive  the  clay.  Let  the  process 
be  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  process,  it  needs  our  best  atten¬ 
tion  and  care.  Good  and  bad  brick  are  made  by  all  processes. 
Let  us  pay  attention  to  drying.  Some  improvement  can  be 
made.  It  matters  not  how,  whether  it  is  natural  sun  drying  or 
artificial.  Let  our  kilns  have  our  attention,  be  they  up-draft, 
down-draft  or  continuous,  they  all  need  attention.  Let  us 
study  the  fuel.  I  sometimes  think  the  cheapest  coal  we  buy  is 
the  dearest.  Let  us  study  our  men;  it  is  as  much  of  a  study  to 
get  at  our  men  right  as  it  is  to  take  care  of  our  machinery. 
We  can  strengthen  our  kilns  with  iron  rods,  but  an  iron  rod 
might  weaken  our  men.  But  let  us  try  to  impress  them  that 
for  their  good  and  our  success  we  must  have  a  better  brick. 


Views  iu  the  Wellsville  Pottery— 1.  Dipping  Room.  2.  The  Jiggers.  3.  Filling  a  Kiln.  4.  Glost  Ware  House.  There  are  four  like  this  in  factory. 


Let  them  go  on  and  allow  us  to  sleep  the  other  half,  and  their 
inventions  will  be  highly  appreciated.  We  all  rejoice  in  the 
improvements  and  believe  in  making  a  better  brick.  If  we  do 
not,  and  think  we  know  it  all,  we  had  better  step  out.  The 
quicker  the  better,  for  the  man  who  knows  it  all  will  never  get 
money  enough  ahead  to  attend  our  conventions  unless  he  beats 
the  railroad  company  out  of  his  fare  and  the  hotel  keeper  out 
of  his  pay,  and  our  secretary  will  not  even  get  a  dollar  from 
him  to  put  in  the  treasury. 

I  don’t  think  we  can  all  have  up-to-date  machinery.  Why? 
Because  our  inventors  have  got  to  go  ahead  and  not  stop  and 
if  we  will  not  have  much  time  for  brickmaking,  but  changing 
machinery,  that  would  result  in  the  machine  men  owning 
the  plant,  machinery  and  all,  and  we  would  never  be  able  to 
give  our  children  a  college  education,  or  give  our  wives  the 
long  promised  Sunday  dress. 

But  let  us  be  in  earnest  in  making  a  better  article.  Let  us 


If  we  are  in  earnest  we  will  succeed  and  can  with  happiness 
look  into  the 

— Future  of  Our  Business. — 

Machine  men,  kiln  men,  brick  men  and  all  with  happy 
thought  look  into  the  future  of  our  building  material,  for  none 
is  better  than  a  well-burnt  clay  brick.  Sometimes  a  com¬ 
petitor  comes  with  a  cork,  glass,  sand  and  a  gold  brick,  but 
our  clay  is  thoroughly  tried  and  tested,  and  is  always  at  the 
front.  When  all  our  valuable  land  will  be  tiled,  our  farms 
fenced  with  clay  posts  instead  of  wooden,  our  farm  houses 
will  be  built  of  brick  from  cellar  to  garret,  roofed  with  tile, 
country  roads  will  be  improved  by  putting  ''.ay  culverts  and 
bridges  and  may  be  in  some  places  paved  with  brick.  Our 
city  blocks  will  be  built  of  brick  and  trimmed  with  terra 
cotta,  our  city  mansions  and  dwellings  will  be  built  of  brick 
and  clay  materials,  our  streets  and  alleys  will  be  paved  with 
brick,  and  when  that  time  comes  we  can  happily  say,  “The  field 
is  ours.  Well  done.” 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


COLD  WINDS  had  penetrated  into  the  house 
and  chilled  that  whole  side  of  the  building, 
bringing  the  flavor  of  the  snow  and  ice  they 
had  gathered  in  their  long  trip  from  the 
Northwest,  and,  seemingly  seeing  us  so  com¬ 
fortably  ensconced  in  the  roomy,  rambling  corridors  of  the 
hotel,  had  taken  a  parting  nip  at  us,  prior  to  starting  on  their 
way  far  out  on  the  Atlantic.  I  had  found  sunshine  and  warmth 
in  the  sun  parlor  and  was  bathing  in  it  and  luxuriating,  while 
I  watched  the  waves  buffeting  the  little  boats  sailing  by  and 
added  to  my  own  comfort  by  contrasting  my  own  warm  and 
sheltered  position  with  that  of  the  benumbed  mariners  with¬ 
out.  A  finger  slid  into  my  buttonhole  as  a  chair  slid  up  beside 
me,  and  as  the  owner  of  the  finger  seated  himself  I  recognized 
that  I  was  against  “it.” 

“Cold,  isn’t  it.  Gates?” 

I  could  not  dispute  him;  it  was  cold.  It  was  a  question  re¬ 
garding  which  there  was  no  negative,  and,  besides  that,  disput¬ 
ing  is  not  my  long  suit.  Life  is  all  too  short  to  waste  it  in 
trying  to  make  people  believe  what  they  don’t  want  to,  and 
won’t,  anyway,  really  believe  in  the  end.  “Convince  a  man 
against  his  will,  he’s  of  the  same  opinion  still,”  very  concisely 
said  a  greater  man  long  years  ago,  and  no  one  ever  attended  a 
truer  sentiment.  Why  should  I  waste*  my  life  fighting  wind¬ 
mills?  What  matters  it  to  me,  for  instance,  whether  you  think 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon  wrote  the  classic  work?  Enough  that 
we  have  it  to  enjoy.  Better  to  -spend  our  time  enjoying  it 
than  in  wrathful  squabbling  as  to  who  really  wrote  it.  Some¬ 
body  wrote  it,  and  for  that  we  are  properly  thankful.  So  I  did 
not  dispute  this  man  with  the  cold  talk.  He  hung  on  to  me 
and  talked  on  and  on  about  the  chilling  subject,  of  how  deep 
the  snow  was  in  Canada,  how  thick  the  ice  in  Minnesota,  how 
the  oranges  were  frozen  in  Florida,  a  frost  in  Alabama,  cold 
fingers  in  Nebraska,  cold  hearts  in  New  York  and  cold  feet 
everywhere.  He  paused  an  instant  for  breath  and  I  caught  on 
hurriedly.  He  had  a  cold  eye,  a  clammy  hand  and,  I  was  sure, 
cold  feet,  so  I  hastily  tied  to  his  last  remark  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  troubled  with  cold  feet.  He  said  he  had  been,  much. 
Wasn’t  just  at  present,  but  had  been  a  great  sufferer.  They 
were’nt  his  own  feet,  however,  but  his  wife’s.  Then  I  hastily 
recognized  that  I  had  again  said  the  wrong  thing  in  the  right 
place,  as  he  pulled  me  up  close  to  him  and  proceeded  to  con¬ 
fide  his  troubles  to  me: 

“I  am  a  great  big,  full  blooded,  husky,  handsome  man,”  said 
he,  as  he  took  a  good  long  breath  and  prepared  to  hold  and 
use  me  for  his  own  personal  benefit  and  as  a  receptacle  for  his 
woes,  “and  when  I  persuaded  a  little,  fragile,  timid,  flower  of 
a  girl  to  be  my  life  partner,  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  that 
that  little  fragile  body  held  a  will  bigger  than  a  saw  mill,  or 
that  those  dainty  little  shoes,  that  seemed  to  fall  like  leaves, 
just  barely  touching  the  earth,  fitted  more  for  a  glass  case 
seemingly  than  for  earthly  defilement,  could  shelter  aught  but 
beauty.  Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  the  shoes  were  held 
on  to  her  feet  by  the  shoe  strings,  never  dreamt  they  were 
frozen  on.  They  were  beautiful  as  to  size,  shape,  grace — per¬ 
fection  in  all  these — -but  touch  (I  felt  a  shudder  shake  his  mas¬ 
sive  frame).  Oh,  Jupiter,  how  I  have  suffered.  Many  and 
many  more  are  the  experiments  I  have  tried,  but  unavailing. 
Time  and  again  in  the  evening  have  I  built  an  extra  fire  in  the 
grate,  have  I  pushed  her  easy  chair  up  before  it,  have  I 
hurriedly  brought  a  foot-stool  and  placed  those  dainty  little 
icicles  contiguous  to  the  fire,  listening  the  while  to  her  praise 
of  my  thoughtfulness  and  warmheartedness,  as  I  silently 
gloated  over  overcoming  her  cold  feet.  And  all  this,  Gates, 
only  to  find  when  the  light  was  out  and  I  crawled  between  the 
sheets,  complacently  confident  of  warmth  and  comfort,  that  all 
my  effort  was  in  vain.  She  would  give  a  little  chuckling  purr 
and  alternate  those  little  dainty  iecburgs  all  along  the  terri¬ 


tory  extending  from  the  -calves  of  my  legs  to  my  shoulder 
blades  until,  numb  and  frozen,  with  not  enough  vitality  left  in 
me  to  roll  over,  I  would  faint  away,  while  she,  her  feet  still 
just  as  cold,  and  now  firmly  -set  in  the  small  of  my  back,  -slept 
the  dreamless,  quiet  sleep  of  trustful  contented  innocence.” 

Here  he  jerked  on  the  bottonhole  and  held  tighter,  as  he 
glared  angrily  at  another  man  he  saw  waiting  to  use  me,  as  he 
continued: 

“What  a  thing  habit  is,  though;  I  want  to  honestly  own  up, 
right  now,  that  I’ve  had  those  cold  feet  at  my  spine  -so  long 
that  now  I  can’t  sleep  without  ’em. 

“Ever  since  I’ve  been  away  from  them  I’ve  been  sleepless,  un¬ 
til  last  night,  and  then  I  got  desperate  and  stole  a  sample 
brick,  put  lit  out  my  window  ’till  it  froze  solid  through  and 
through,  and  then,  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  just  slipped  that 
frozen  brick  up  against  the  small  of  my  back  and  I  -slept  like 
a  baby  and  dreamt  I  was  at  home.”  GATES. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  'GEORGE  W.  SIMPKINS,  'secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Union  Press  Brick  Company,  and  one  of  its  founders,  died 
suddenly  at  his  residence,  3820  Washington  boulevard,  Tues¬ 
day  night,  April  2.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  morning,  and 
-despite  the  efforts  of  his  physician,  died  twelve  h-o-urs  after  he 
first  complained  of  feeling  unwell.  Bright’s  disease,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  for  several  years,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Simpkins  was  born  in  Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  in  1837.  He 
first  entered  business  in  Boston,  when  a  young  man.  Later 
he  went  to  New  York,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  his  business 
prospects  in  the  East,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  came 
to  St.  Louis. 

He  -arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  em¬ 
barked,  in  the  fall,  in  the  distilling  business.  '  In  this  line  of 
business  he  remained  for  fourteen  years. 

In  1873  he  -entered  the  brick  business,  with  -several  other 
gentlemen,  who  are  still  identified  with  the  company  of  which 
he  was  an  official. 

They  organized  the  Union  Press  Brick  Company,  and  Mr. 
Simpkins  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  at  the  start.  He 
remained  in  this  office  until  his  death,  and  the  other  officials 
of  the  company  declare  that  the  -success  of  the  institution  is 
largely  -due  to  his  careful  management  of  its  finances. 

Some  years  ago  he  became  identified  with  -the  Central  Lead 
Company,  and  has  been  for  some  time  a  director  in  -that  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Simpkins  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  everything  that 
tended  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  World’s  Fair  ever  since  the  subject  was 
first  mentioned. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  here  he  married  Miss  Louise  Michael, 
who,  with  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  survive  him.  The 
daughters  are  Louise,  Olivia  and  Ethel.  The  sons  are  Allen 
T.,  Ralph  and  Harold  W.  All  the  children  are  living  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  funeral  took  place  April  4  from  -the  family  residence, 
the  Rev.  S.  C.  Ely,  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  officiating. 
The  interment  was  at  Bellefontaine  Cemetery.  The  pall¬ 
bearers  were:  J.  C.  Howe,  Ephron  Catlin,  E.  G.  Scudder,  H. 
W.  Eliot,  F.  H.  Dukes,  John  McCluney,  William  E.  Guy,  Charles 
Miller,  J.  D.  Street,  Charles  Carr,  Dr.  Albert  Merrill,  F.  M. 
Watts  and  F.  R.  Rice. 


Danger  of  Shingle  Roofs. 

There  is  a  dangerous  fire  risk  in  the  wooden  roofs  of  some 
industrial  plants.  The  rest  of  the  building  may  be  proof 
against  fire,  but  even  under  these  conditions,  serious  losses  are 
incurred  even  when  nothing  lis  consumed  but  the  roof.  A 
metal  working  plant  at  Cleveland,  O.,  was  literally  wiped  out 
recently,  though  with  the  exception  of  the  roof  -and  floors 
there  Was  nothing  to  burn.  This  instance  is  but  one  of  many 
others,  -in  which  an  unsprinkled  roof  is  a  more  serious  fire 
hazard  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  needs  but  ia  spark 
sometimes  to  make  an  ashpile  of  a  machine  shop  or  a  mill. 
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MODERN  BRICK  PAVEMENT  CONSTRUCTION. 


By  W.  H.  Tarrant,  City  Engineer,  Champaign,  Ill.* 


EARLY  BRICK  PAVEMENTS  of 
this  country,  were,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  failures,  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a 
durable  brick  pavement  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  quality  of  materials  availa¬ 
ble  at  that  time.  The  first  brick 
pavement  which  was  constructed  in 
the  United  States  was  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  in  1872.  This  pave¬ 
ment  had  a  foundation  of  three 
inches  of  gravel,  well  rolled,  on  this  was  laid  inch  boards 
dipped  in  coal  tar,  upon  which  was  placed  an  inch  and  one- 
half  sand  cushion,  then  a  course  of  common  red  brick  laid  on 
edge,  herringbone  fashion  and  a  sand  filler.  This  pavement 
did  not  give  good  results  and  in  a  few  years  was  beyond  repair. 

The  next  effort  to  secure  a  durable  pavement  was  the  com¬ 
mon  two-course  pavement,  which  we  see  in  so  many  cities  to¬ 
day.  The  earlier  pavements  of  this  class  gave  scarcely  any 
better  results  than  the  Charleston  pavement,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  materials  and  construction. 

A  few  years  ago  the  construction  of  brick  pavements  with  a 
concrete  foundation  was  commenced.  By  rigid  requirements 
in  the  specifications  and  the  desire  of  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  more  durable  brick  the  result  is  that  we  have 
to-day  the  best  brick  pavements  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  few  of  the  many  require- 
.  ments  of  a  brick  pavement,  with  a  broken  stone  concrete 
foundation,  concrete  curb  and  gutter  and  one  course  of  brick. 
This  class  of  pavement  is  the  only  one  which  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  writer  will  divide  the  subject  of  con¬ 
struction  into  the  following  heads: 

First — sub-grade. 

Second — Crown  of  street. 

Third — Concrete  curb  and  gutter. 

Fourth — Concrete  foundation. 

Fifth — Sand  cushion. 

Sixth — Laying  and  rolling  the  brick. 

Seventh — Filling  the  interstices  between  the  brick. 

When  an  ordinance  is  passed  for  the  paving  of  a  street  no¬ 
tice  should  be  given  the  property-owners  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  improvement  to  make  the  necessary  gas,  water,  sew¬ 
er  and  drain  connections  to  their  premises.  In  case  this  is 
not  done  by  the  property-owner,  the  city  should  make  the  con¬ 
nections  and  when  the  connections  are  used,  charge  the  actual 
cost,  with  interest,  to  the  party  making  the  connection.  All 
connections  should  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  city  en¬ 
gineer  or  his  assistants  and  should  be  made  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  If,  by  reason  of  neglect  or  oversight,  the  private  con¬ 
nections  are  not  made  until  the  pavement  is  completed  and  the 
connections  are  desired,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
city  clerk  and  an  amount  deposited  sufficient  to  make  the  de¬ 
sired  connection,  concrete  the  trench  and  relay  the  pavement. 
The  work  should  be  done  by  the  city,  and  when  completed,  if 
the  amount  deposited  is  larger  than  the  actual  cost  of  connec¬ 
tion,  the  balance  should  be  rebated  to  the  applicant. 

If  at  any  time  the  city  authorities  grant  a  franchise  or 
privilege  to  any  company  or  corporation,  necessitating  the  tear¬ 
ing  up  of  the  pavement  to  lay  gas,  water  or  any  other  mains  or 
connections,  there  should  be  a  stipulation  in  said  franchise  re¬ 
quiring  said  company  or  corporation  to  remove  all  surplus  dirt 
from  the  trenches;  and,  after  the  mains  are  properly  laid,  fill 
the  trench  with  broken  stone  or  gravel  concrete  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth;  and,  in  case  this  is  not  done,  fill  the  trench  with 
cinders,  gravel  or  well-tamped  clay,  to  within  eighteen  inches 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Illinois  bociety  of  Engineers  and 
Surveyors,  January,  1901. 


of  the  top  of  the  concrete  foundation.  Remove  from  the  sides 
of  the  trench  enough  soil,  commencing  at  the  sub-grade  and 
running  outward  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  to  make  a  ledge  of 
six  inches  on  either  side  of  the  trench,  filling  the  trench  with 
gravel  or  broken  stone  concrete  upon  which  to  relay  the  pave¬ 
ment. 

With  the  various  connections  completed  before  the  award¬ 
ing  of  the  contract,  there  can  be  no  delay  to  the  contractor  by 
reason  of  connections  along  the  line  of  the  work.  The  grad¬ 
ing  should  be  done  in  the  following  manner:  Wfieie  excavation 
is  necessary,  no  plow  should  be  used  within  three  inches  of  the 
finished  sub-grade.  The  remaining  excavation  should  be 
dressed  off  with  hand  tools.  Where  filling  is  necessary  it 
should  be  done  in  layers  of  not  more  than  four  inches,  each 
layer  well  dampened  and  rolled,  all  soft  or  spongy  places  should 
be  removed  and  filled  with  gravel  well  rolled.  The  surface, 
after  being  brought  to  sub-grade  (with  allowance  for  rolling), 
should  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  roller  at  least  five  feet  in 
width  and  weighing  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  inch  of  width.  After  the  sub-grade  is  thoroughly  rolled 
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and  ready  for  the  concrete  foundation,  no  loaded  or  empty  wa¬ 
gons  or  other  vehicles  should  be  permitted  on  the  sub-grade, 
unless  it  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  boards.  All  paving  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  placed  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  improve¬ 
ment  before  the  completion  of  the  sub-grade. 

The  cross-section  of  the  street  should  be  parabolic  in  form 
with  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  writer  finds  excellent  results  by  making  the  crown  of  the 
street  equal  to  0.014  the  width  of  the  street  in  feet  plus  0.03 
feet,  the  constant  .03  of  a  a  foot  being  added  to  the  middle  or¬ 
dinate  of  the  street  so  as  to  slightly  elevate  the  center  and 
thus  avoid  a  flattened  place  in  the  street.  By  this  method  we 
secure  better  drainage  and  a  cleaner  street. 

For  the  residence  portion  of  a  city  there  is  no  one  feature 
of  a  brick  pavement  which  adds  more  to  the  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  street  than  a  concrete  curb  and  gutter,  and  when 
properly  constructed  and  first-class  materials  arc  used  it  will 
be  as  durable  as  any  other  portion  of  the  pavement.  The  gut¬ 
ter  should  have  a  width  of  eighteen  inches  and  the  curb  a 
thickness  of  five  inches  for  a  street  having  a  width  of  thirty- 
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six  feet.  The  gutter  should  have  a  slope  of  one  inch  toward 
the  curb.  The  height  of  the  curb  above  the  gutter  should  be 
seven  inches,  the  upper  face  edge  and  the  junction  of  the 
curb  and  gutter  should  have  a  radius  of  one  and  one-quarter 
inches.  The  thickness  of  the  gutter  should  be  six  inches  and 
the  curb  five  inches,  and  the  construction  should  be  such  as  to 
make  the  curb  and  gutter  one  solid  mass. 

The  foundation  should  be  six  inches  of  gravel  or  cinders,  well 
dampened  and  thoroughly  tamped  with  a  tamper,  having  an 
area  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  inches  and  weighing  not  less 
than  thirty  pounds.  The  concrete  portion  of  the  curb  and 
gutter  should  consist  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and  five 
parts  clean  gravel.  The  cement  and  gravel  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  dry,  then  water  added  until  it  is  a  little  more 
than  moist,  then  placed  in  forms  and  well  tamped  with  a  tam¬ 
per,  as  described  for  the  foundation.  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  secret  of  a  first-class  concrete  curb  and  gutter 
is  to  have  the  concrete  well  tamped.  The  finishing  coat  should 


natural  hydraulic  cement,  two  parts  clean,  sharp  sand  and  four 
parts  of  broken  stone.  If  Portland  cement  is  used  instead  of 
the  natural  cement  the  proportions  should  be  one  of  cement, 
three  of  sand  and  six  of  broken  stone,  or  if  the  gravel  is  used 
instead  of  the  broken  stone,  one  of  Portland  cement  to  eight 
of  gravel.  In  recent  experiments  with  the  broken  stone  con¬ 
crete  and  gravel  concrete  (using  the  natural  cement  in  the 
broken  stone  concrete  and  the  Portland  cement  in  the  gravel 
concrete),  the  gravel  concrete  gave  an  increase  of  strength  of 
30  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  broken  stone  concrete.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  concrete  foundation  should  be  six  inches,  and  under 
all  street  car  tracks  the  concrete  should  have  a  depth  of  six 
inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  ties. 

The  sand  and  cement  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry  until 
it  has  a  uniform  color.  Add  enough  water  to  give  it  the  proper 
consistency;  then  add  the  broken  stone;  mix  three  times  and 
then  shovel  into  the  work.  To  give  the  surface  of  the  concrete 
foundation  the  proper  crown,  the  best  method  is  to  set  a  line 
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be  one  inch  in  thickness  and  consist  of  one  part  of  Portland 
cement  and  one  and  one-half  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand.  The 
finishing  coat  should  be  placed  on  the  concrete  portion  before 
the  concrete  has  begun  to  set,  and  thoroughly  troweled,  so  as 
to  give  a  perfect  bond  between  the  two.  If  this  precaution  is 
taken  there  need  be  no  fear  of  hollow  blocks.  The  concrete 
curb  and  gutter  should  be  made  in  alternate  sections  and  in 
lengths  of  seven  feet. 

The  finished  curb  and  gutter  should  be  protected  from  the 
sun  and  wind  by  a  covering  of  canvas  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  In  extremely  dry  weather  the  curb  and  gutter  should 
be  sprinkled  at  least  once  a  day  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
catch  basin  inlets  should  be  built  in  the  curbs.  The  best  form 
of  inlet  is  the  cover  inlet  with  vertical  bars.  This  inlet  will 
never  become  clogged  by  leaves  or  rubbish  on  the  street. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  durable  brick  pave¬ 
ment  is  the  concrete  foundation  or  sub-structure  for  the  brick. 
This  is  one  portion  of  the  pavement  which,  in  many  instances, 
is  neglected,  and  one  which  should  have  the  greatest  care.  One 
of  the  primary  elements  of  a  first-class  foundation  is  to  have 
a  perfect  sub-grade  upon  which  to  lay  the  concrete. 

The  concrete  should  be  composed  of  one  part  of  American 


of  stakes  along  the  center  of  the  street  about  three  feet  apart, 
then  by  means  of  a  templet  with  one  end  on  the  center  stakes 
and  the  other  on  the  surb,  set  a  line  of  stakes  perpendicular  to 
the  curb  line  and  about  three  feet  apart,  driving  the  stakes  to 
the  exact  surface  of  the  finished  concrete.  By  this  method  the 
grader  has  ample  opportunity  to  bring  the  surface  to  a  perfect 
grade. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  concrete  foundation 
is  the  tamping  of  the  concrete,  and  it  is  one  which  is  very  often 
neglected.  The  concrete  should  be  thoroughly  tamped  with  a 
tamper  weighing  not  less  than  thirty  pounds  and  having  an 
area  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  inches.  After  it  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  tamped  with  the  iron  tamper  and  any  hollow  places  appear, 
they  should  be  filled  with  cement  mortar  and  again  tamped 
with  an  oak  tamper  about  eighteen  inches  square.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  concrete  should  then  be  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  finished  pavement.  Much  depends  upon  this,  and  if  not 
done  the  piavement,  when  completed,  will  be  flat  in  places  and 
have  a  wavy  appearance.  After  the  concrete  has  set  a  few 
hours  it  should  be  covered  with  a  half  inch  of  clean,  moist 
sand.  In  extremely  dry  and  hot  days  it  should  be  sprinkled  a 
few  times  each  day  until  the  bricks  are  laid. 
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The  sand  cushion  should  be  of  clean  dry  sand  and  have  a 
thickness  of  one  and  one-quarter  inches.  The  sand  should  be 
graded  by  means  of  a  templet,  having  the  exact  contour  of  the 
street.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  one  end  of  the  temp¬ 
let  will  rest  on  strips  in  the  center  of  the  street  and  the  other 
end  on  the  curb.  The  sand  at  all  times  should  be  perfectly 
dry. 

The  bricks  should  be  laid  in  rows  perpendicular  to  the  curb, 
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except  at  street  intersections,  where  they  should  be  laid  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  Bats  should  be  only  used  in  commencing 
the  rows  and  making  the  closures,  and  in  no  other  places.  The 
brick  should  be  laid  with  the  least  possible  space  between 
them.  Wheeling  on  the  pavement  should  be  done  on  boards 
and  the  brick  should  be  dumped  from  the  barrows  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  rows.  After  the  brick  are  laid  they  sbould  be  care¬ 
fully  inspected,  all  chipped  brick  should  be  turned,  the  soft  and 
defective  ones  should  be  thrown  out  and  replaced  with  good 
ones. 

The  best  method  of  laying  brick  between  street  oar  tracks  is 
to  lay  the  brick  parallel  to  the  rails.  One  row  on  the  outside 
of  the  rails  should  also  be  laid  parallel  to  the  rail.  This  row 
gives  the  trackmen  a  chance  to  tighten  up  the  bolts  or  drive 
spikes  without  molesting  more  than  one  row.  The  first  row 
on  the  Inside  should  be  laid  flat,  when  a  6-inch  “T”  rail  is  used. 
The  remaining  rows  are  laid  on  edge  and  if  the  three  and  three- 
eighth-inch  brick  are  used  no  cutting  is  necessary. 

The  rolling  of  the  brick  should  be  done  parallel  to  the  curb, 
commencing  at  the  center  and  rolling  toward  the  outside.  It 
should  be  done  with  a  roller  weighing  not  less  than  200  pounds 
per  unit  inch  in  width.  The  pavement  should  be  rolled  at 
least  three  times.  After  the  rolling  is  done  the  brick  should 
have  their  final  inspection  and  all  broken  or  chipped  brick  re¬ 
moved,  and  replaced  with  good  brick. 

If  the  brick  are  standard  brick  and  not  repressed,  sand 
makes  the  best  filler,  but  if  they  are  repressed  brick  the  Port¬ 
land  cement  should  be  used.  If  the  manufacturers  of  paving 
brick  would  discontinue  the  use  of  the  repress  machine  we 
would  have  a  better  quality  of  brick.  The  repressing  of  the 
brick  destroys  the  bond  which  is  given  the  clay  when  it  comes 
from  the  brick  machine  and  the  repress  machine  does  not  put 
enough  pressure  on  the  brick  to  make  a  new  bond.  The  result 
is  that  after  the  brick  are  burned  and  placed  in  the  street  they 
scale  off  on  the  edges.  In  the  standard  brick  the  bond  is  not 
broken  and  the  brick  do  not  scale  or  chip  in  the  street. 

If  the  sand  filler  is  used  the  sand  should  be  clean,  sharp,  dry 
and  fine.  The  sand  should  be  placed  on  the  street  in  thin  lay¬ 
ers  and  thoroughly  broomed  into  the  joints  with  steel  brooms. 
When  the  interstices  of  the  pavement  are  all  filled  a  half  inch 
of  sand  should  be  left  on  the  pavement. 

If  the  grout  filler  is  used  it  should  consist  of  one  part  of 


Portland  cement  and  one  part  of  clean,  sharp  sand.  The  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  in  a  tight  box 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  wide  and  about  four  feet  long;  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  added  until  it  has  the  consistency  of  thick  cream, 
then  poured  on  the  pavement  and  broomed  into  the  joints.  It 
should  be  applied  in  two  courses,  the  second  course  be  mixed  a 
little  thicker  than  the  first.  When  the  joints  are  well  filled 
and  the  cement  is  allowed  to  set  for  a  few  hours,  a  coat  of  sand 
should  be  placed  over  the  pavement  to  protect  the  grout  from 
the  wind  and  sun.  The  grout  should  be  allowed  to  set  from 
seven  to  ten  days  before  the  traffic  is  turned  on  the  street. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRYERS. 


*Prof.  I.  A.  Williams,  Iowa  State  College. 


The  important  thing  in  the  drying  of  clay  'wares  is  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  form  of  the  ware.  Different  clays  act  differ¬ 
ently  under  similar  conditions  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  These  differences  depend  mostly  on  the  physical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  clay.  A  clay  high  in  clay  substance  contains  more 
water,  holds  this  water  more  tenaciously  and  shrinks  more 
than  one  containing  more  non-plastic  matter. 

A  body  of  wet  clay  dries  by  evaporation  from  its  surface, 
which  causes  a  flow  of  moisture  from  the  interior  portions  to 
replace  that  which  evaporates.  In  a  fat  clay  this  flow  is  slug¬ 
gish  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  pores;  in  a  lean  one  this 
outward  flow  is  much  less  hindered  because  of  a  more  open 
pore  system.  A  clay  body  always  tends  on  drying  to  shrink 
more  rapidly  in  its  outer  portions  than  in  the  interior,  the 
difference  in  shrinkage  depending  on  the  readiness  with  which 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  clay.  The  ability 
of  a  clay  to  stand  rapid  drying  depends  on  its  cohesive 
strength  and  the  development  of  its  pore  system.  Some  of  the 
strongest  clays,  however,  shrink  more  and  have  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  crack  than  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  clay  sub¬ 
stance  is  lower. 

The  operation  of  drying  may  be  divided  into  three  stages: 


Placing  Paving  Brick  on  Sand  Cushion. 

Heating  up  stage,  period  of  shrinking,  stage  of  evaporation. 
It  is  usually  necessary  in  the  tunnel  dryer  to  allow  the  ware 
to  stand  in  a  steamy  atmosphere,  drying  practically  none  until 
it  is  thoroughly  heated  through.  It  is  then  prepared  for  the 
shrinking  period.  After  shrinkage  ceases,  clays  still  hold  4 
to  15  per  cent,  of  water,  mostly  as  pore  water.  To  expel  this 
is  merely  a  problem  of  evaporation,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  reach  212  degrees  F. 

There  are  five  typical  methods  of  drying  clay  wares.  Air 

*Paper  read  before  the  Iowia  State  Convention  of  Clay- 
workers. 
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drying,  hot  floor,  slatted  floor,  periodic  dryer,  continuous  tun¬ 
nel  dryer. 

Advantages  of  open  air  drying:  No  expense  involved  in  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  dryer;  no  expense  for  fuel. 

Disadvantages:  Drying  conditions  are  irregular;  uncer¬ 

tainty  of  output. 

Disadvantages  of  the  hot  floor:  Cost  of  construction;  ex¬ 
cessive  waste  of  heat;  tender  clay  will  not  stand  hot  floor  con¬ 
ditions. 

Advantages  of  the  sewer  pipe  floor:  It  may  constitute  the 
working  floors  of  the  factory  building;  the  most  tender  clays 
may  be  dried. 

Disadvantages:  Cost  of  construction;  waste  of  heat. 

Advantages  of  the  periodic  dryer:  Cheapness  of  construc¬ 
tion;  its  operation  is  under  complete  control;  it  will  dry  the 
most  tender  clays. 

Disadvantages:  Waste  of  heat;  not  rapid. 

The  continuous  tunnel  dryer  is  the  most  rapid,  economical 
and  efficient  method  of  removing  water  from  clay  wares  yet 
devised.  The  mode  of  operation  of  the  different  types  is  in 
principle  the  same.  The  chief  differences  are  found  in  the 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

BOUND  FOR  HAVANA. 

— A  Shipment  of  460,000  McAvoy  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. — 
HE  HUMAN  CLAY  and  grit  that  constitutes  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  American  regular  and  volunteer  force  not  long 
ago  went  up  against  it,  and  simply  walked  right  over  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  army.  After  the  glamor  and  glare  of 
battle,  and  just  as  the  sunset  of  war  went  down,  some  of  the 
long-headed  fellows  discovered  that  the  reason  of  the  Span¬ 
iards’  'intractability  was  obviously  due  to  local  conditions, 
false  economies  and  bad  sanitary  arrangements;  also  too 
many  cigarettes. 

If  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  bad,  the  street  pavements 
were  worse,  and  the  local  authorities  set  the  improvement 
machine  to  work,  with  a  result  that  gave  the  McAvoy  Brick 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  a  splendid  opportunity  of  proving 
to  the  elite  and  bourgeois  of  Havana  what  could  be  done  with 
the  products  of  Perkiomen  shale  and  clay  towards  bettering 
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sources  and  methods  of  application  of  the  drying  heat.  These 
may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Direct — By  fuel  burnt  for  the  purpose,  Cummer  dryer;  by 
waste  gases  from  other  processes,  kilns. 

Indirect — Radiation  from  heated  brick  work,  Sharer;  radia¬ 
tion  from  steam  heated  surfaces.  Standard  and  A.  B.  C. 

While  it  is  quite  often  the  case  that  those  dryers  in  which 
fuel  is  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  drying  may  be  made  to  do 
very  excellent  work,  even  on  some  of  the  tenderer  clays,  it  is 
thought  that  the  combustion  of  fuel  for  drying  alone  is  a 
wrong  principle.  There  is  more  heat  thrown  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  around  the  ordinary  plant  every  day  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  dry  the  output.  In  passing  the  combustion  gases, 
either  from  kilns  or  other  furnaces,  directly  into  the  ware 
chamber,  scumming  will  sometimes  result  from  the  deposition 
of  an  acid  dew  on  the  ware.  The  use  of  a  fan  in  any  dryer  is 
advocated,  because  of  the  more  perfect  control  of  the  draft 
that  is  possible  by  this  means. 

Heating  the  dryer  air  by  radiation  from  steam  heated  sur¬ 
faces,  usually  a  coil  or  system  of  steam  pipes,  is  perhaps  more 
used  than  any  other  method.  Where  exhaust  steam  is  avail¬ 
able  it  is  considered  economy  to  use  it,  for  in  so  doing  much 
heat  is  reclaimed  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  use  of 
the  condensing  engine  will,  however,  in  the  future  do  away 
with  exhaust  steam  for  drying,  so  that  the  heat  necessary  for 
this  purpose  will  be  drawn  from  the  kilns,  both  by  utilizing 
the  radiated  heat  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  cooling  kilns. 


An  Industrial  “Straw.” 

One  of  the  evidences  of  business  activity  or  stagnation  is  in 
the  increase  or  decrease  In  the  demand  for  postage  stamps. 
Correspondence  by  mail  tells  the  tale.  That  there  is  consider¬ 
able  hustling  going  on  at  present  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  current  demand  for  stamps  .is  so  heavy  ns  to  compel  the 
Treasury  Department  to  make  extra  efforts  to  replenish  its 
rapidly  dwindling  reserve.  The  law  stipulates  a  fixed  num¬ 
ber  of  stamps  to  be  held  in  the  vaults.  Under  the  pressure, 
however,  of  present  demand  it  is  Impossible  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  keep  up  with  the  law.  It  is  evident  that  commercial 
activity  is  in  full  swing,  and  the  mail  carrier  is  not  the  last 
to  find  it  out. — Age  of  Steel. 


the  conditions  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles. 

Some  four  or  five  million  paving  brick  had  already  been 
shipped  when  word  came  to  look  out  for  the  British  steamship 
Burton,  from  Santiago,  to  reload  at  once  with  vitrified  brick. 
The  shipment  would  comprise  some  4B0,000  brick,  to  be  brought 
down  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railroad  to  Port  Rich¬ 
mond.  So  thither  The  Clay-Worker  scribe  meandered  his  way, 
camera  in  hand. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  first  day  of  loading  proved  to  be 
a  gray,  cloudy  day,  affording  a  poor  opportunity  for  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  and  the  second  and  final  day  very  little  better. 
The  load  was  distributed,  instead  of  being  in  one  continuous 
line  of,  say,  thirty  or  forty  cars,  and  here  a  splendid  opportu¬ 
nity  was  lost.  The  modus  operandi,  however,  proved  interest¬ 
ing.  The  fore  and  aft  hatches  were  lifted  aside,  disclosing  the 
hold,  wherein  the  stevedores  stood  ready  to  receive  the  “bas¬ 
kets”  as  they  were  hoisted  from  the  cars,  and  gently  lowered 
by  the  aid  of  the  deck’s  steam  winches.  Three  men  to  a 
basket  completed  the  loading  of  the  basket,  containing  120 
brick,  in  as  many  seconds.  Then  came  the  shrill  whistle  to 
hoist  away  and  lower  down  into  the  hold,  where  it  is  seized  by 
six  pairs  of  hands  and  run  into  its  allotted  position,  where  the 
same  hands  commence  the  unloading,  and  the  brick  laid  with 
careful  uniformity,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  snap  shot  taken. 

These  men  are  skilled  in  the  handling  of  brick,  as  an  after 
examination  proved.  After  four  hours  of  incessant  handling, 
only  a  handful  of  chips  were  to  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.  Making  an  actual  count  of  120  brick  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  seconds,  with  two  baskets  always  simultaneously  hoisted 
and  lowered,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  twelve  hours  some  144,000 
are  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  and  in  a  trifle  over  thirty-five 
hours  the  cargo  was  made  complete. 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  cars  were  inspected  by  the  ship- 
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ping  inspector  as  it  came  along  the  wharf,  and  during  the 
period  of  unloading  a  promiscuous  one  or  a  dozen  brick  may  be 
taken  by  him,  critically  examined  and  laid  aside  if  not  up  to 
the  standard.  No  better  evidence  of  this  being  a  first-class 
shipment  could  be  found  than  in  the  loading  or  two  hundred 
thousand,  not  1  per  cent,  per  thousand  being  thrown  out. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FACTS  CONCERNING  GENERATOR  GAS. 

UNDER  THE  HEADING  of  “Generator  Gas”  assumptions 
are  often  made  which  do  not  harmonize  with  truth  and 
which  show  a  lack  of  clearness  which  is  deplorable.  On 
the  one  hand,  extravagant  claims  are  made  in  regard  to  its 
economy;  on  the  other,  all  practical  value  is  denied  it.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  short  article  to  show  the  nature  of  generator  gas 
as  ordinarily  applied  in  the  industries  in  distinction  from  re¬ 
tort  and  water  gas.  Illuminating  gas,  which  we  see  used  in 
our  cities,  must  never  be  confounded  with  generator  gas.  The 
former  is  a  retort  gas,  that  is,  it  is  produced  by  heating  coal 
in  closed  retorts  to  a  bright  red  heat  and  collecting  the  gases 
distilled  off.  As  soon  as  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  coal 
have  been  removed  the  remaining  coke  is  of  no  further  use  as 
far  as  gas  making  is  concerned,  and  must  be  removed  to  make 
way  for  a  fresh  charge  of  coal.  The  coke  thus  obtained  is  sold 
as  a  by-product.  Of  late  years  the  water  gas  and  retort  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  successfully  combined  for  illuminating  gas. 
Water  gas  differs  essentially  from  retort  gas,  since  its  main 
constituent  is  not  derived  from  coal,  but  from  water.  In  blow- 


with  a  grate,  a  layer  of  red  hot  coal  is  built  up,  so  that  it  is  3 
to  5  feet  in  thickness.,  it  will  be  found  that  a  gas  is  produced 
which  consists  first  of  the  volatile  gases  of  the  coal,  hydrocar- 
bonte,  which  are  distilled  off,  and,  second,  of  a  combustible  gas, 
carbon  monoxide,  formed  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of  carbon 
and  one  of  oxygen,  or  12  parts,  by  weight,  of  carbon  and  16  of 
oxygen.  This  mixture  of  combustible  constituents,  hydrocar¬ 
bons  and  carbon  monoxide,  is.  however,  diluted  by  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air,  since  the  latter,  we  know,  contains  79  parts,  by 
volume,  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxygen.  This  large  amount  of 
inert  nitrogen  reduces  the  percentage  of  combustible  gases  very 
much,  indeed,  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  resulting  gas  con¬ 
tains  66  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  to  33  per  cent,  of  carbon  monox¬ 
ide.  Owing  to  this  dilution  the  heating  value  of  the  gas  is  very 
much  lower  than  that  of  retort  gas  and  water  gas,  approxi¬ 
mately  1-5  and  1-3  respectively.  In  the  generator  the  fuel,  be  it 
coke  or  coal,  is  completely  burnt,  so  that,  virtually,  all  the 
heat  is  abstracted  from  the  fuel  and  the  whole  process  may  be 
considered  simply  as  a  mode  of  combustion.  But  since  the 
carbon  is  not  directly  burnt  to  carbonic  acid,  a  loss  of  heat  oc¬ 
curs  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  midday  product,  the  carbon 
monoxide.  The  air  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  gas  is 
taken  through  the  grate,  the  draft  being  caused  either  by  a 
chimney,  by  a  steam  blast  or  a  mechanical  blower.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  cause  draft  by  a  blast  rather  than  by  suction, 
since  with  the  latter  air  is  drawn  into  the  gas  flues  and  explo¬ 
sive  mixtures  are  liable  to  be  formed.  With  blast  the  pressure 
is  towards  the  outside  and  though  leaks  may  cause  a  loss  of 
gas  the  danger  of  explosions,  which,  however,  are  never  seri- 
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ing  steam  through  a  thick  layer  of  red  hot  coke  or  coal,  it  is 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Since,  however,  the 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  coke  to  form  a  com¬ 
bustible  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  the  result  is  a  mixture  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbon  monoxide.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
composition  of  steam  requires  a  great  amount  of  heat  the  gasi¬ 
fication  cannot  proceed  continuously  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  must  be  stopped  after  a  short  time  in  order  to  allow  the 
layer  of  coke  to  become  heated  again  to  the  proper  temperature, 
that  is,  about  1000  degrees  C.  By  charging  the  water  gas  with 
heavy  hydrocarbon  gases,  either  from  coal  or  oil,  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas  is  produced. 

In  what  way,  now,  does  the  generator  gas,  as  ordinarily  used 
in  the  industries,  differ  from  the  two  kinds  of  gas  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  retort  and  water  gas?  We  may  distinguish  two 
kinds  of  this  gas,  the  so-called  air  and  the  mixed  gas.  This 
will  become  perhaps  clearer  to  us  if  we  follow  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  kind,  the  air  gas,  step  by  step. 

When  in  a.  circular  shaft,  built  of  fire  brick,  and  provided 


ous,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  gas,  is  entirely  removed.  The 
fuel  is  charged  through  double  bells,  so  that  no  air  can  get  into 
the  generator  on  feeding  the  fuel.  The  gaseous  mixture  leav¬ 
ing  the  generator  through  an  opening  near  the  top,  is  now 
ready  to  be  used  by  being  mixed  with  air  and  burnt.  Since  the 
heating  value  is  so  low  it  takes  large  quantities  of  the  gas  for 
a  given  amount  of  heat  to  be  generated  and  the  ignition  tem¬ 
perature  also  is  quite  high,  so  that  on  admitting  the  gas  to  the 
place  of  combustion  there  must  be  a  temperature  equivalent  at 
least  to  a  dark  red  heat  before  the  gaseous  fuel  ean  be  made  to 
burn  properly.  The  pressure  at  which  the  gas  is  usually  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  flues  is  quite  low,  not  more  than  that  equal 
to  2  inches  of  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  economy  possible  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  generator  be  kept  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  the  gas  be  conducted  as  short  a  distance  as  possible 
and  that  the  air  used  for  combustion  be  preheated,  best  by  the 
principle  of  regeneration,  by  making  use  of  the  waste  heat  es¬ 
caping  from  the  kilns  or  furnaces. 
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It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  gener¬ 
ator  down  to  the  minimum,  since  the  inflow  of  air  cannot  be 
kept  perfectly  regular  and  any  excess  of  air  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  hence  to  a  higher  temperatures 
The  carbonic  acid  formed,  being  a  burnt  product,  now  dilutes 
the  gas  still  more  and  lowers  the  heating  value.  Furthermore, 
the  loss  due  to  radiation  is  proportional  to  the  temperature, 
which  is  one  more  reason  for  keeping  the  latter  at  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  other  considerations.  The  happy  me¬ 
dium  should  be  followed  in  regard  to  temperature,  as  too  low 
a  temperature,  with  the  use  of  bituminous  coal,  gives  rise  to 
condensations  of  hydrocarbons  in  the  shape  of  tar  in  the  flue- 
system,  which  usually  means  a  loss  of  fuel.  Fissures  and 
cracks  in  the  bed  of  coal  or  coke  should  be  promptly  broken 
up,  since  they  admit  large  quantities  of  air,  which,  of  course, 
heats  the  generator  to  a  wasteful  temperature.  When  using 
fuel  which  shrinks  a  conical  generator  is  best  used. 

The  reasons  why  the  gas  flue  should  be  made  as  short  as  pos¬ 
sible  are  twofold.  First,  the  longer  the  flue  the  greater  the  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation,  and,  second,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
tarry  hydrocarbons  condensed  and  hence  lost. 

The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  air  supplied  for  combus¬ 
tion,  the  greater  will  be  the  efficiency  of  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  heat  transferred  to  the  air  is  de¬ 
rived  from  waste  gases.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
economy  of  gas  firing  hinges  on  this  very  point.  Preheating  of 
the  air  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  utmost  economy,  and  any 
system  of  gas  firing  neglecting  this  fact  is  seriously  deficient. 

"What  we  have  said  so  far  pertains  to  gas  made  by  partially 
burning  fuel  in  a  current  of  air.  The  conditions  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  changed  uf  in  addition  to  the  air  steam  is  introduced 
in  the  shape  of  a  jet,  in  which  case,  by  using  a  Koerting  blast 
the  steam  serves  for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  air  and 
steam  together,  rendering  any  other  means  of  causing  draft  un¬ 
necessary.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  composition  of  the  gases 
is,  supposing  the  fuel  to  be  bituminous  coal.  In  the  first  place, 
the  air  blown  lin  by  the  steam  blast  will  result  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  air  gas,  that  is,  of  carbon  monoxide  diluted  by  nitrogen 
and  a  small  percentage  of  carbonic  acid.  The  steam  blown  in 
is  decomposed  by  the  layer  of  red  hot  carbon  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  distilled  off  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  coal  the 
hydrocarbons.  We  thus  have  a  mixture  composed  of  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrogen,  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  we  call  it  mixed  generator  gas.  It  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  steam  introduced  be  not  too  great  in  amount, 
since  then  the  working  of  the  generator  could  not  be  a  contin¬ 
uous  operation.  The  amount  of  steam  should  not  exceed  800 
pounds  per  ton  of  carbon  introduced  into  the  generator.  Brief¬ 
ly  considering  the  function  of  the  steam  we  find  that  it  performs 
an  important  office.  It  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  genera¬ 
tor,  which  we  know  is  desirable,  and  converts  the  heat  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  available  hydrogen,  which  enriches  the  gas.  The 
hydrogen  may  thus  be  considered  a  heat  carrier,  taking  it  up 
at  one  place  and  letting  it  go  at  another;  that  is,  at  the  place 
of  combustion.  In  this  way  evidently  the  maximum  result  is 
obtained  from  a  generator,  a  fact  which  is  borne  out  by  prac¬ 
tice.  The  most  efficient  gas  producers  of  to-day  generate 
mixed  gas  and  it  is  with  a  gas  of  this  kind  that  we  must  deal 
in  the  application  of  gas  firing  to  the  clay  industries.  What  has 
been  said  about  the  operation  of  an  air  gas  generator  applies 
to  mixed  gas. 

Summarizing  the  general  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
gas  firing,  we  might  make  the  following  condensed  statements: 

— Advantages. — 

1.  The  gas  may  be  generated  at  one  place  and  used  wherever 
most  suitable. 

2.  It  allows  of  clean  combustion,  free  from  soot  and  ashes. 

3.  It  permits  of  close  regulation,  using  only  the  theoretical 
amount  of  air,  and  hence  saving  fuel  as  compared  with  solid 
fuel,  which  requires  a  large  excess  of  air,  together  with  the 
loss  incidental  to  the  cleaning  of  grates,  etc. 


4.  Since  gas  may  be  conducted  anywhere,  a  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat  may  be  attained  with  more  uniform  results. 

5.  Fuel  may  be  saved  by  preheating  the  air  used  in  com¬ 
bustion,  an  arrangement  which  is  not  so  easily  accomplished 
with  solid  fuel. 

— Disadvantages. — 

I 

1.  Increased  cost  of  construction,  due  to  building  of  genera¬ 
tors  and  flues. 

2.  Loss  of  heat,  due  to  formation  of  carbon  monoxide  in  gen¬ 
erator  and  to  radiation  in  flues,  as  well  as  to  condensation  of 
tarry  matter. 

3.  Difficulty  of  burning  gas  at  lower  temperatures,  owing  to 
the  high  ignition  point,  requiring  either  air  to  be  preheated  or 
fire  spaces  to  be  kept  at  a  red  heat  until  the  furnace  can  main¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  temperature  by  itself. 

4.  Requires  care  in  keeping  flues  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  ex¬ 
treme  dilution  or  leakage. 

A  consideration  of  these  points  will  tell  us  that  economically 
considered  the  use  of  gas  and  solid  fuel  are  at  least  on  the 
same  basis,  since  what  is  lost  in  generating  the  gas  is  made  up 
by  its  economy  in  burning,  where  solid  fuel  is  deficient.  The 
main  difficulty  comes  in  a  practical  consideration,  that  of 
maintaining  a  temperature  above  the  ignition  point  during 
the  starting  of  burning.  This  reduces  the  whole  thing  to  a 
very  simple  question.  It  will  prove  practically  very  difficult  to 
use  gaseous  fuel  unless  either  the  air  is  preheated  by  the  waste 
heat  from  the  same  or  other  kilns  or  a  supplementary  coal  fire 
is  maintained  until  the  proper  temperature  has  been  reached. 
From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  the  continuous  kiln  is  most 
excellently  adapted  to  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel,  since  it  uses  the 
waste  heat  in  the  most  perfect  way.  Other  kilns,  like  the 
down-draft,  can  be  adapted  to  gas  firing  only  if  either  the  heat 
of  a  cooling  kiln  is  available  for  heating  the  air  for  combustion 
or  if,  in  place  of  a  single  generator,  a  number  of  small  genera¬ 
tors  are  used,  which  take  the  place  of  the  usual  fire-box  fur¬ 
naces.  These  small  generators  could  be  used  like  the  ordinary 
•furnaces  until  the  kiln  has  become  sufficiently  hot.  Then  the 
fuel  could  be  filled  up  and  gas  generated,  as  in  the  large  gas 
producer,  the  gaseous  mixture  being  burned  in  the  kiln.  By 
using  the  waste  heat  of  the  kiln  escaping  to  the  chimney  in 
heating  the  air  for  combustion  by  means  of  a  regenerative  ar¬ 
rangement,  maximum  economy  would  be  attained.  Without 
regeneration  the  benefits  of  gas  firing  are  of  a  doubtful  char¬ 
acter  as  far  as  fuel  economy  alone  is  concerned.  AMERICA  S. 


Don't  Toss  Your  Brick— It  is  Expensive. 


A  slick  and  profitable  device  for  handling  brick  into  kiln  or 
boats,  absolutely  doing  away  with  pitching  and  catching  en¬ 
tirely,  is  embodied  in  what  may  be  known  as  the  Eureka  Brick 
Elevator,  made  in  four  styles,  from  the  best  materials  and 
workmanship.  Being  fitted  up  to  run  by  power  makes  them  as 
clever  an  article  for  lifting  brick  up  into  the  kiln  as  it  is  for 
lowering  them  out  of  the  kiln  to  the  ground.  The  elevator 
run  by  the  little  kerosene  oil  engine  made  by  A.  Miety,  of  New 
York  City,  bolted  onto  a  pair  of  sills  mounted  on  wheels,  makes 
a  complete  equipment  for  putting  brick  up  into  the  kiln.  The 
verdict  of  the  brickmaker  is,  if  you  want  to  save  the  expense  of 
pitching  and  catching  the  brick,  the  Eureka  Brick  Elevator 
will  supply  your  wants.  The  manufacturing  patentee,  Mr.  A. 
C.  Newton,  of  Crescent,  N.  Y.,  will  be  pleased  to  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


In  London  and  Paris. 


It  appears  that  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  visitors  to  the 
exposition  a  high  idea  not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  all  France, 
the  big  signboards  and  advertising  boards  along  the  railroads 
and  at  the  railway  stations  of  that  country  were  removed. 
Prompted  by  the  French  movement,  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  has,  it  is  said,  recently  enacted  an  ordinance  which  em¬ 
powers  the  municipal  officers  to  remove  all  signboards  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  street  or  sidewalks,  and  all  illuminated  signs  on 
the  fronts  of  buildings  that  are  offensive  to  the  public  taste. — 
Fourth  Estate. 
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A  CASE  OF  REAL  EXPANSION. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  BURN. 


THE  PAST  YEAR  was  a  record  breaker  in  all  industrial 
and  trade  affairs.  Many  old,  established  firms  increased 
their  business  over  that  of  any  previous  year.  The 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  was  in  the  prosperity 
procession,  and  more  Standard  dryers  were  built  in  1900  than 
ever  before  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  steady  growth  of  their 
business  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  enlarge  their  factory 
and  improve  their  facilities,  so  they  purchased  a  plat  of 
ground  at  629-633  South  Pennsylvania  street,  a  block  east  of 
their  old  place,  and  put  up  a  building  especially  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

They  moved  into  their  new  home  recently,  and  are  now 
pleased  to  welcome  all  visitors  beneath  their  own  roof,  which 
covers  an  up-to-date  factory,  equipped  with  every  modem 
convenience  for  their  needs.  As  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  show,  the  building  is  a  substantial  two-and-a-half-story 
brick  structure.  While  the  exterior  is  pleasing,  the  interior  is 
still  more  so.  The  offices  are  located  on  the  first  floor  and 
occupy  the  entire  front.  The  large  windows  afford  excellent 
light  and  ventilation.  The  private  office  of  Manager  Robert 
Elliott  is  directly  over  the  main  entrance  and  is  tastefully 
furnished.  Here  we  have  always  found  a  cosy  chair  and  a 
good  cigar.  The  main  office  is  spacious 
and  will  permit  of  additional  expansion, 


A  GENTLEMAN  LOCATED  in  Southern  Michigan,  who 
controls  a  splendid  plant,  but  whose  experience  as  a 
manufacturer  is  limited,  has,  during  the  past  season,  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  damage  and  loss  in  his  kilns  through  the 
burning  of  the  same.  The  first  kiln  or  two  were  dismal  fail¬ 
ures,  having  but  sixteen  courses  hard  burned  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  twenty-nine  courses  were  yellow  streaked  or  salmon  col¬ 
ored.  The  kilns  burned  after  that  fared  as  bad,  having  either 
“swelled  heads”  or  “soft  spots.”  This  continued  hard  luck  so 
enraged  him  that  one  day  he  declared,  “I’m  going  to  discharge 
my  bricksetter,  for  I  believe  he’s  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.” 

Was  this  the  proper  thing  to  do?  Was  the  bricksetter  en¬ 
tirely  to  blame?  Let  us  see.  This  manufacturer  had  a  fore¬ 
man  in  whom  he  placed  every  confidence,  yet  this  foreman  did 
not  take  the  interest  in  his  employer’s  affairs  as  might  have 
been  demanded.  More  than  once  did  the  bricksetter  remark 
that  he  was  being  crowded  and  had  to  “pinch”  his  courses.  To 
which  the  foreman  replied,  “Set  ’em  any  old  way,  so  long  as 
you  keep  the  heads  straight,  and  the  old  man  won’t  know  the 
difference,  besides  you’re  getting  in  extra  time.” 

Would  it  not  be  'better  for  the  gentleman  to  discharge  his 
unfaithful  foreman?  He  cannot  do  it  too  soon.  His  plant 

will  go  on  smoother  and  with  better  re¬ 
sults  without  a  foreman  than  under  the 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.’s  New  Factory. 

i 


The  Shipping  Side  of  Factory. 


and  ’tis  well,  for  so  far  1901  trade  shows 
a  decided  gain  over  that  of  last  year. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  office  equipment  is  a  large  brick 
vault  for  records,  drawings  and  other  valuable  papers.  This 
vault  is  a  good  sized  room  in  itself,  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  as  it  affords  absolute  protection  from  fire,  is  a  sleep  pro¬ 
moter.  The  first  floor  of  the  entire  building  is  some  three  feet 
above  the  ground,  so  that  the  heavy  materials  which  they 
handle  cap  be  easily  loaded  and  unloaded  (from  wagons,  trucks 
or  oars.  A  switch  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  extends 
past  the  rear  entrance  to  the  main  building,  as  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  to  the  right,  thus  affording  especially  good  facilities 
for  making  carload  shipments.  All  in  all,  the  new  home  of 
the  Standard  dryer  is  a  model  of  convenience,  and  will  enable 
the  company  ito  handle  their  constantly  growing  business 
economically  and  expeditiously.  As  intimated  above,  visiting 
brick  and  tilemakers  will  find  it  a  pleasant  place  to  tarry. 

Alfred  Yates,  manager  of  the  Johnsonburg  (Pa.)  Vitrified 
Brick  Co.,  in  a  recent  letter,  says  that  company  is  going  to 
make  a  number  of  improvements,  in  order  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.  They  will  build  six  of  the  Yates  kilns. 
They  are  in  the  market  for  a  grinding  pan  or  pulverizer, 
with  3-32-inc.h  pan  grates,  of  capacity  to  grind  clay  for  20,000 
brick  per  day,  and  a  1-16-inch  screen  of  same  capacity. 


direction  of  a  man  who  holds  his  inter¬ 
ests  so  light. 

You  ask  can  an  updraft  kiln,  using  wood  for  fuel,  be  burned 
75  per  cent,  hard,  to  which  would  say,  without  hesitation:  An 
up-draft  kiln  should  yield  95  per  cent,  hard  burned  uniform 
brick.  Yet  this  high  percentage  cannot  be  attained  unless 
certain  rules  are  followed,  and  will  state  the  method  adopted 
by  a  firm,  who  for  over  thirty  years  have  been  identified  in  the 
brick  manufacturing  industry,  and  whose  kilns  never  fail  to 
produce  95  per  cent,  hard  brick,  uniform  in  shape,  size  and 
color. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  brick  that  shall  compose 
the  kiln  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  they  are  set,  green 
or  only  partly  dried  brick,  when  set  in  a  kiln,  are  a  hindrance 
to  a  successful  hard  burn  in  several  ways,  namely:  A  longer 
time  in  water  smoking,  and  should  you  force  the  fire  merely  a 
trifle  too  strong  the  inevitable  “swell,”  “soft  spot”  or  “white¬ 
wash”  is  the  result.  Therefore  it  is  advisable,  as  well  as 
beneficial,  to  set  in  a  kiln  nothing  but  thoroughly  dried  brick. 
As  to  setting  there  are  many  ways;  some  prefer  one  way,  some 
another.  All  ways  have  been  tried,  and  the  most  successful 
is  the  three  over  three  system,  for  by  this  system,  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  setting,  the  kiln  cannot  fail  but  yield  95  per  cent, 
of  hard  burned  brick  and  uniform  in  color.  In  the  setting  the 


Manager  Elliott  at  the  Main  Entrance. 
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setter  should  be  compelled  to  observe  every  diligence;  insist 
that  every  handful  of  brick  be  set  with  accuracy  as  to  space 
apart  and  evenness  of  course,  permit  no  ‘‘‘dipping,”  “lapping”  or 
“slanting”  of  course,  for  such  offenses  are  like  a  clogged 
damper  in  a  chimney,  they  either  “choke”  the  draft  entirely 
or  retard  its  freedom  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fire  will  not 
rise  higher  than  a  given  point. 

The  scoving  and  platting,  by  all  means  let  them  be  double 
and  of  good,  hard  red  brick,  the  very  same  you  will  hope  the 
kiln  will  contain.  This  kind  is  preferable  for  one  good  rea¬ 
son,  and  that  is,  when  you  “break  in”  your  new  kiln  the 
brick  in  the  scoving  wall  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
inside  the  kiln,  therefore  as  eligible  for  market,  and  can  be  as 
safely  sent  to  the  purchaser  without  fear  of  a  “kick,”  while 
if  you  use  your  “rubbish”  for  the  scoving  walls  you  must  tear 
them  down,  as  you  know  They  will  not  bear  the  keen  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  careful  buyer. 

In  building  the  scoving  walls  begin  by  having  them  at  least 
four  inches  from  the  head  of  the  kiln  at  the  bottom,  and  so 
inclined  as  to  touch  the  top  of  the  kiln,  at,  say,  the  forty-fourth 
or  forty-fifth  course.  The  space  thus  given  between  the  heads 
of  the  kiln  and  the  scoving  wall  produces  an  excellent  draft 
and  the  fire  mounts  the  heads,  imparting  them  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  as  given  the  body  of  kiln  and  tinges  them  with 
that  same  desired  color. 

Lighting  the  fires  'in  a  new  kiln  to  some  manufacturers 
means  much,  and  this  act  is  attended  to  with  great  precaution. 
There  are  those  that  will  not  light  the  fires  on  Monday,  Friday 
or  Saturday,  claiming  they  are  unlucky  days.  Then,  again, 
there  are  those  who  will  light  the  fires  on  any  day  so  long  as 
it  is  not  in  the  “dark  of  the  moon,”  claiming  it  is  equally  un¬ 
lucky.  Such  superstitions  ought  not  to  prevail,  for  they  are 
groundless.  After  lighting  the  fires  let  them  burn  slow  dur¬ 
ing  water  smoking,  which  lasts  generally  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  days;  as  soon  as  the  water  smoke  begins  to  rise  in¬ 
crease  your  fires;  be  careful  to  retain  the  fires  right  under  the 
water  smoke,  for  if  it  gets  above  the  water  smoke  you  white¬ 
wash  the  brick.  After  the  water  smoke  has  disappeared  and 
the  fires  “well  up,”  it  is  then  time  to  begin  “changing  fires,” 
that  is,  filling  the  arches  on  one  side  of  the  kiln,  tightly  clos¬ 
ing  the  arch  doors  and  sealing  them  with  “daub.”  When  you 
have  fired  six  hours  on  the  opposite  side,  repeat  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  kiln  is  burned.  During  the  last  twelve  hours 
of  burning  the  arches  should  be  kept  in  a  white  heat,  in  other 
words,  as  hot  as  you  can  get  them  without  making  them 
“drip.” 

It  is  advisable  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  top  of 
the  kiln,  when  you  can  observe  if  any  of  the  arches  are  work¬ 
ing  too  fast  or  too  slow.  To  the  former  reduce  the  fire  a  little; 
to  the  latter  increase  a  trifle.  After  your  kiln  is  finished, 
which  usually  requires  six  days,  put  on  the  arch  doors  and 
seal  them  up  tight  with  daub;  seal  up  securely  the  “peek” 
holes,  so  that  no  draft  of  cold  air  can  penetrate.  Do  not  re¬ 
move  the  arch  doors  for  at  least  ten  days.  If  you  do,  as  soon 
as  the  cold  air  rushes  through  the  arches  it  will  clip  their  cor¬ 
ners. 

A  kiln  built  and  burned  in  this  fashion  will  produce  95  per 
cent,  hard  burned  brick,  which  is  very  gratifying  to  all  con¬ 
cerned— the  manufacturer,  the  buyer  and  the  men  that  built 
and  burned  it. 


A  FINE  POINT  FOR  BRICK  AND  POTTERY  PLANTS. 


The  Board  of  Trade  of  Milton,  Del.,  desires  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  to  the  valuable  clay  dpeosits  in  that  vicinity. 
Recent  examinations  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  quality 
af  the  clay  is  unexcelled  for  brickmaking  purposes,  as  well  as 
other  clay  wares.  I  hey  are  endeavoring  to  secure  parties  to 
establish  a  plant,  and  will  render  all  possible  assistance  in 
formulating  the  project.  The  clay  beds  are  situated  directly 
on  the  Broadkiln  river  and  the  Queen  Annes  railroad,  and 
excellent  facilities  for  shipping  are  offered  by  either  route. 
Shipments  to  Atlantic  City  and  other  rapidly-growing  New 
Jersey  resorts  can  be  made  more  cheaply  from  that  place  than 
any  other  point.  The  railroad  has  recently  been  opened  and 
traverses  a  growing  section  of  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  clay  are  annually  shipped  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  potteries,  and  there  is  at  present  in  course  of  erection 
a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  35,000  per  day.  Correspondence 
from  the  trade  is  solicited. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  FIRE  BRICK  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


By  G.  D.  Rice. 


Fire  clay  in  the  Philippines  is  mined  about  twenty-five  to 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  there  are  some 
immense  tracts  of  territory  covered  with  the  material.  In 
most  cases  the  Filipino  brickmakers  have  arranged  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  works  above  the  fire  clay  deposits,  although  I 
visited  a  number  of  yards  in  which  they  had  to  haul  the  clay 
for  several  miles  in  bull  carts.  The  native  brickmakers  have 
been  very  busy  during  the  past  year  for  the  reason  that  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Philippines,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  ruling  that  the  nipa  shacks  and  broken  down 
old  bamboo  houses  of  the  country  must  be  torn  down  and  re¬ 
stored  with  new  structures.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  driven  into  smaller  quarters,  while  the  lands 
are  bought  up  by  the  filch,  and  large  new  brick  houses  or  partly 
brick  and  stone,  brick  and  wood  are  erected  thereon.  They 
have  a  custom  here  of  combining  fire  brick,  ordinary  brick, 
stone  and  Ibard  wood  cubes  in  the  construction  of  houses.  But 
of  course  the  main  call  for  the  fire  brick  comes  from  ithe  man¬ 
ufacturers  Who  use  the  brick  in  the  erection  of  ovens,  fire 
places  and  general  furnace  work  in  manufacturing  processes. 
Then  there  is  a  great  call  for  fire  brick  for  building  stoves  for 
home  use.  In  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Philippines  I 
saw  scarcely  a  stove  or  a  cooking  range  that  was  not  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  and  fire  brick.  This  makes  the  call  for  fire 
brick  extensive,  even  in  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  has  been  a  very  good  request  for  fire  brick  for 
many  years  and  according  to  all  accounts  this  demand  has 
increased  since  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  dealers  in  fire  brick  claim  that  the  present  activ¬ 
ity  is  due  mostly  to  the  numerous  fire  places  which  are  being 
built  for  the  use  of  native  housewives.  There  are  now  trained 
masons  who  go  about  the  country  putting  in  these  ovens  for 
cooking  purposes.  Formerly  the  work  was  done  by  a  member 
of  the  household,  without  proper  tools  or  cements,  resulting  dn 
a  poor  job.  Often  the  cooking  devices  used  in  some  of  the 
homes  consist  of  only  a  stone  arranged  on  an  elevated  plat¬ 
form,  between  which  ithe  fire  is  built.  The  platform  is  of  bam¬ 
boo,  but  the  top  is  covered  with  earth  for  fire  protection. 

— Process  of  Getting  the  Fire  Olay. — 

The  clay  deposits  are  all  worked  by  native  and  Chinese  coolie 
labor  at  wages  ranging  from  8  to  15  cents  per  day.  Ait  some 
of  the  clay  yards  on  Luzon  and  Panay,  I  saw  from  50  to  100 
men  at  work.  In  connection  with  the  clay  fire  brick  works 
there  are  usually  some  ovens  for  baking  pottery  goods,  for  the 
demand  for  the  latter  is  always  good,  and  imany  of  ithe  natives 
earn  good  incomes  by  operating  potteries.  In  this  country  the 
natives  permit  the  clay  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  the  climate  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  about  six 
months.  The  clay  is  spread  in  layers,  to  a  depth  of  about  14 
inches,  and  is  occasionally  turned  with  poles  and  moistened 
with  water.  After  the  seasoning  process  is  over  With,  the  clay 
is  taken  to  assorting  benches,  where  the  fire  clay  bits  are  re¬ 
moved  and  that  proportion  more  suitable  for  the  making  of 
other  articles  is  set  aside.  After  grading,  the  clay  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  |the  dry  pan  work,  (Which  is  a  device  arranged  with 
series  of  rolls,  large  and  heavy,  and  the  material  is  passed 
through  them,  while  they  revolve,  being  turned  by  animal  trac¬ 
tion,  as  steam  power  and  water  power  are  scarce  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  some  places  I  observed  that  the  rolls  used  were  evi¬ 
dently  the  old  rolls  of  ruined  sugar  cane  crushing  machines. 
After  the  grinding  process  the  material  is  worked  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  intended  purpose,  whether  for  fire  bricks,  for  tile 
or  for  pottery  articles.  There  are  some  manufacturers  of  clay 
goods  that  buy  the  material  dry  milled.  The  clay  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  use  in  making  fire  bricks  is  placed  in  retorts  where 
to  it  can  be  added  proportions  of  broken  pieces  of  burned  clay. 
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After  thiis,  another  grinding  follows,  and  the  material  is  then 
ready  for  the  next  process.  If  the  clay  is  for  making  hollow 
ware,  the  seasoning  process  is  used  again,  and  the  clay  is  wet 
milled  as  well. 

— Native  Molding  Methods. — 

The  natives  follow  the  American  idea  in  molding  the  brick 
for  fire  purposes,  and  in  Fig.  1  is  shown  one  of  their  molds. 
It  is  made  of  hal’d  wood,  and  the  edges  are  mortised,  and  very 
strong,  although  no  nails  are  used.  In  Fig.  2  is  a  form  of  ad¬ 
justable  mold  they  use,  consisting  of  the  body  of  the  mold  b, 
w'hiidh  is  provided  with  grooves  at  the  ends  into  which  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  top  c  fit  as  shown.  There  lis  a  movable  lid 
which  is  placed  in  position  on  top  of  the  deposit  of  clay,  and 
then  the  binding  pins  e,  e,  e  are  driven  downward,  holding  the 
lid  firmly,  for  these  pins  are  made  to  fit  snug  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  up  or  down  only  by  use  of  the  hammer.  In  this  way 
the  native  fire  brick  makers  get  pressure  on  the  material,  and 
the  pressure  is  retained  until  the  material  is  thoroughly  dried 
out. 

— Form  for  Hollow  Ware. — 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  type  of  form  used  by  the 
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natives  in  the  making  of  hollow  ware.  This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  The  form  is  solid  wood,  close  fibre,  and  worked  down  to 
proper  proportions  only  after  hard  labor  with  the  cutting  tools. 
This  form  is  attached  to  the  stand  which  enters  a  hole  cut 
through  the  plank  g.  A  spindle  provided  with  a  wooden  wheel 
h  for  carrying  a  belt  is  (attached  to  this  form,  and  a  large 
wheel  is  set  up  about  ten  feet  away  for  running  the  belt.  The 
latter  wheel  is  revolved  by  a  boy,  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  to  run  it  from  the  power  system  of  the 
works,  providing  that  any  power  is  employed.  The  workmen 
are  supplied  with  balls  of  the  clay  on  stands  near  at  hand,  and 
these  balls  spread  over  the  form  in  as  even  thickness  as  possi¬ 
ble.  After  getting  the  form  completely  covered,  they  bring  up 
the  pressing  wheel  j.  The  latter  is  operated  on  a  stand  piece 
i,  and  of  course  when  the  form  is  turned  and  the  surfacing  of 
clay  f  carried  with  it,  the  frictional  contact  of  the  latter  with 
the  roller  j  causes  the  roller  to  turn.  The  roller  and  its  stand 
can  he  shifted  to  positions  desired  with  ease,  so  that  the  en¬ 
tire  form  can  be  rolled  over  and  the  hollow  vessel  made  quite 


smooth.  The  workman  shapes  and  finishes  a  vessel  on  this 
crude  device  in  a  very  short  while. 

In  Fig.  4  we  show  one  of  the  finished  forms  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  vessels  of  the  islands.  These  vessels  are  used  instead  of 
the  ordinary  glass  and  kindred  vessels  used  in  other  countries 
for  containing  liquids.  For  shipping  purposes  the  tops  are 
covered  with  closely  woven  matting,  which  is  secured  very 
tightly  by  binding  with  hempen  cord,  and  is  then  coated  with 
gums  secured  from  the  forests. 

In  Fig.  5  is  shown  in  section  the  kind  of  a  mill  the  natives 
use  to  a  considerable  extent  for  purposes  of  mixing.  It  consists 
of  a  strong  tank,  made  of  heavy  planks,  edges  firmly  secured 
by  native  devices,  and  seldom  any  defects  occur  on  this  line. 
The  (Stirring  device  is  made  by  use  of  a  lever  b,  into  which 
stout  hard  wood  prongs  are  inserted.  This  lever  is  fitted  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  which  bears  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  'tank  and  is  revolved  by  means  of  the  hand  lever  c.  Some¬ 
times  but  one  or  two  natives  operate  this  lever,  but  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  four.  In  some  of  the  larger  places  where  they 
make  brick  on  an  extensive  scale  they  have  arranged  to  have 
the  lever  operated  by  animal  power. 

— How  Ovens  Are  Built. — 

The  oven  for  purpose  of  baking  the  finished  articles  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6  in  section.  The  top  is  metal,  being  made  in  most 
cases  from  sheet  iron  taken  from  burned  or  ruined  convents  or 
churches  which  were  erected  by  Spain  in  her  days  of  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  sheet  iron  is  bolted  together,  about  eight  pieces,  and 
this  makes  a  very  substantial  top  which  will  support  weight 
and  retain  the  heat  in  the  oven.  This  top  is  marked  cl,  and  to 
further  assist  in  keeping  in  the  heat  the  layer  of  earth  e  is 
put  on.  The  slides  of  the  oven  are  brick,  and  notches  are  cut 
for  metal  shelves  on  which  to  arrange  the  brick  for  baking. 
The  fire  is  built  at  f. 

— Great  Need  of  Machinery. — 

There  is  a  pressing  need  of  American  and  other  kinds  of 
brickmaking  machinery  in  the  Philippines,  and  builders  of 
same  should  not  let  the  chance  slip  by.  There  is  a  preference 
for  American  made  machinery,  as  one  soon  becomes  aware  of, 
after  traveling  in  the  islands  among  the  manufacturers  for  a 
year  or  more.  Before  Americans  had  much  to  do  with  this 
country  the  Spanish  used  to  be  the  only  ones  recognized  and 
Spanish  machinery  the  only  sort  sent  here.  But  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  except  the  sugar  cane  crushing  machinery, 
all  of  the  machinery  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  is  very  poor. 
It  is  all  patched  and  out  of  order.  In  addition  to  special  lines 
of  machinery  for  this  country  the  demand  for  engines  and 
boilers  by  the  brickmakers  is  good.  The  brick  yards  of  the 
Archipelago  include  the  hollow  vessel  ware  makers,  for  all  are 
under  one  roof,  so  to  speak.  Then  there  is  a  good  call  for  wa¬ 
ter  wheels,  for  power  purposes,  for  many  of  the  clay  deposits 
are  near  rivers  which  might  be  dammed  and  a  good  head  se¬ 
cured  for  running  turbines.  Some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army, 
who  have  been  discharged  here,  have  united  With  the  richer 
classes  of  natives  and  engaged  in  installing  power  transmis¬ 
sion  systems  at  industrial  plants  which  for  a  generation  or 
two  have  been  operated  by  the  slow  and  unsatisfactory  caribou 
traction  power,  or  some  means  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements.  These  men  are  doing  a  good  business,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  field  cannot  be  still  further  de¬ 
veloped.  It  is  the  lack  of  machinery  and  power  transmission 
devices  that  prevents  brickmakers  and  others  from  putting 
them  in.  I  have  conversed  with  the  brick  manufacturers  of 
several  of  the  islands,  and  in  each  case  have  been  told  that 
the  only  reason  they  cling  to  the  old  way  of  manufacture  is 
that  they  cannot  buy  machinery  for  the  newer  and  improved 
ways. 

Builders  of  brickmaking  machinery  in  America  or  other 
countries  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  get  into  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  commanding  officers  of  the  different  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Philippines,  of  which  there  are  300  at  the  present 
time.  These  commanding  officers  will  gladly  respond  to  any 
inquiries  about  the  numbers  and  names  of  brick  and  hollow 
ware  makers  in  their  military  districts,  and  as  soon  as  the 
names  are  secured  circulars  should  be  forwarded  with 
prices,  etc.  The  officers  lof  the  United  States  army  are  very 
accommodating  about  this,  one  reason  being  that  they  know 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  permanent  peace  and  re¬ 
store  confidence  in  the  manufacturing  situation  is  to  provide 
means  for  increasing  products  and  extending  the  market  for 
labor. — American  Manufacturer. 
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AN  UP-TO-DATE  SAND  DRYER. 


PITTSBURG  AND  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLAY 

INDUSTRIES. 


WE  ILLUSTRATE  A  DEVICE  that  has  proven  of  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  many  brick  manufacturers.  Those 
who  make  brick  by  the  tempered  clay  process  know 
that  a  good  supply  of  good  dry  sand  is  essential  to  good  work, 
especially  in  the  early  months  of  the  season,  when  there  is  an 
excessive  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  clay 
is  too  wet  for  convenient  working,  even  at  the  best.  Under 
these  conditions  a  goodly  quantity  of  dry  sand  is  sure  to  both 
increase  and  improve  the  product  of  the  machine.  The  device 
which  we  illustrate  meets  the  emergency  fully.  Its  operation 
is  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  A  small  fire  which 
can  be  made  from  refuse  from  the  yard  keeps  'the  dome  hot, 
dries  the  sand  which  falls  through  the  screen  ready  for  use. 


The  Improved  Wellington  Sand  Dryer. 

Those  who  are  using  the  dryer  say  they  would  not  be  without 
it  for  many  times  the  cost.  For  full  particulars,  address 
James  W.  Hensley,  629  Lemcke  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Ligonier  Silica  Brick  Company  will  build  several  new 
kilns  and  make  other  improvements  at  their  plant,  on  the 
Ligonier  Valley  road.  This  company  has  just  received  some 
big  contracts,  among  them  one  for  supplying  the  brick  for  the 
new  St.  Clair  Steel  Company’s  plant,  of  the  Crucible  Steel 
Company  of  America.  This  concern  is  also  shipping  silica 
brick  all  over  the  country  and  to  foreign  countries. 


BIG  BRICK  plant  will  be  erected  by  the 
Latrobe  (Pa.)  Brick  Company,  which 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  at  West  Latrobe.  Modern  ma¬ 
chinery  of  every  kind  will  be  installed, 
and  the  new  plant  will  be  ready  for  oper¬ 
ation  within  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  The  enterprise  is  backed  by 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  capitalists. 

Frank  N.  Kondolf,  recently  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  is  now  located  at  the 
Pittsburg  offices  of  the  company,  in  the  Second  National  Bank 
Building. 

A  new  court  house  to  cost  $700,000  will  be  erected  at  once 
at  Greensburg,  Pa.  Large  brick  contracts  will  be  connected 
with  the  contracts  for  the  new  building. 

The  Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$350,000,  will  erect  a  big  plant  at  Blairsville,  Pa.  Five  mam¬ 
moth  brick  buildings  Will  be  built  at  once. 

C.  E.  Baudisch,  R.  T.  Hooper  and  other  Pittsburg  capitalists 
have  secured  control  of  a  large  clay  tract  near  Youngstown, 
O.,  and  will  erect  a  big  plant  for  manufacturing  enameled 
pottery  and  brick. 

The  Seward  Brick  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  begun 
the  erection  of  a  mammoth  new  plant  near  Ninevah,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation 
within  two  months. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Clay  Company  has  begun  additions  to  its 
plant  at  Steubenville,  O. 

The  borough  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  has  awarded  contracts  for 
street  paving  aggregating  $42,000. 

The  Marquis  Limestone  &  Brick  Company,  of  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  has  just  purchased  the  interests  of  Capt.  M.  S.  Marquis 
in  extensive  limestone  quarries,  two  brickyards  and  stock  in 
the  New  Castle  &  Butler  road. 

The  Brick  Contractors’  Association,  of  this  city,  has  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  action  of  the  Pittsburg  Exposition  in  award¬ 
ing  the  contract  for  the  new  Exposition  building  to  a  building 
firm  outside  the  city.  The  building  destroyed  by  fire  last 
month  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  building  will 
be  built  of  fire  brick  and  have  a  structural  steel  frame,  and 
it  is  designed  to  be  absolutely  fireproof. 

James  Wilson,  Richard  Beatty,  J.  J.  Campbell,  A.  W.  Duff 
and  C.  D.  E.  Spence,  of  Wilkinsburg,  have  organized  a  com¬ 
pany  to  purchase  and  operate  the  D.uquesne  Stone  Quarry, 
owned  by  J.  J.  Campbell.  A  brickyard  will  be  operated  to 
consume  the  refuse  from  the  stone  quarry. 

The  Kingston,  Pa.,  Silica  Brick  Company,  in  which  La¬ 
trobe,  Pa.,  capital  is  interested,  is  now  operating  one  of  the 
most  complete  silica  brick  plants  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  The 
company  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ganister  rock  near 
their  plant  and  for  some  time  has  been  manufacturing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  silica  brick.  Arrangements  have  just  been 
completed  whereby  the  company  will  also  engage  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  encaustic  tiling  and  other  Similar  products.  This 
concern  makes  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  silica  brick  for 
coke  ovens  (and  for  furnaces  and  other  industrial  work.  The 
company  is  composed  of  Wm.  O’Brien,  J.  J.  Johnston,  Edward 
O’Brien,  Richard  Johnston  and  John  W.  McFadyen,  all  of  La¬ 
trobe,  Pa. 

The  Wicks  China  Company’s  pottery  plant,  at  Kittanning, 
Pa.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  about  $1,000  by  a  fire  last 
month.  The  fire  was  caused  by  an  overpressure  of  gas. 

An  eight-kiln  pottery  is  to  be  erected  at  once  at  Minerva,  O., 
by  Pittsburg  and  East  Liverpool  capitalists.  A  bonus  of  $20,- 
000  has  been  offered  the  company  by  the  town  of  Minerva  and 
work  on  the  plant  has  been  begun.  It  will  employ  250  men. 

Big  brick  works  will  be  erected  at  the  new  town  of  Ells¬ 
worth,  which  has  been  developed  by  /the  Ellsworth  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  coal  fields. 

The  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company  has  recently  received  some 
big  orders  for  its  well-known  product.  The  plant  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  running  to  its  full  capacity  and  important  additions 
are  to  be  made. 

The  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Bolivar,  Pa., 
has  recently  completed  some  important  improvements  at  its 
big  fire  brick  plant.  These  were  necessitated  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  of  business  experienced  by  tnis  old  and  well-known 
fire  brick  concern.  GILBERT. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


CONVENTION  ECHOS. 


How  The  Convention  Appeared  to  An  Old-Time  Member. 
Dear  Randall: 

Mrs.  Conway  and  I  arrived  home  in  safety  after  our  enjoy¬ 
able  week  at  Old  Point.  I  think  the  Convention  was  the  most 
successful  that  I  have  ever  attended,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
attended  by  the  greatest  number  of  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
and  also  that  almost  every  member  seemed  to  have  come  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  something  that  would  be  of  value  to 
him  in  his  business  or  to  teach  someone  else  some  valuable 
fact.  I  do  not  know  of  any  class  of  men  that  are  so  generous 
in  helping  each  other  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  a  desire 
for  the  advancement  of  all  engaged  in  the  same  business. 

Philadelphia,  March  12,  1901.  WILLIAM  CONWAY. 

The  Best  Wish  Is  That  Future  Conventions  May  Equal  the  Last  One. 
My  Dear  Randall: 

I  must  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  the  first  N.  B. 

M.  A.  Convention  of  the  twentieth  century.  You  have  set  a 
pace  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  will  bother  you  to 
keep  up  with.  It  was  certainly  to  me  the  most  interesting 
Convention  which  I  have  attended,  and  I  am  certainly  more 
than  delighted  to  see  that  the  Association  is  more  than  reach¬ 
ing  its  promise  of  the  past. 

I  have,  unfortunately  for  myself,  been  so  placed  as  to  feel 
that  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  previous  two  or  three  conven¬ 
tions,  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  no  clayworker  can 
afford  to  keep  away.  There  was  only  one  thing  which  marred 
my  complete  enjoyment,  and  that  was  the  intense  regret  I  felt 
at  having  missed  some  of  the  previous  conventions. 

There  is  not  only  the  excellent  work  of  the  Convention 
proper,  but  the  intimate  meeting  of  fellow-craftsmen  between 
sessions,  under  conditions  which  bring  out  all  that  is  best  in 
one’s  character.  The  whole  thing  certainly  heartens  one  up 
wonderfully,  and  sends  one  back  to  the  problems  to  be  tackled, 
not  only  with  new  light  in  which  to  work,  but  with  an  in¬ 
creased  realization  of  their  importance  and  increased  mental 
activity. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  independent  feature  of 
this  last  Convention.  I  hope  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  not  been 
felt  by  anyone  as  an  imposition  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has.  Still,  it  is  becoming  too  large  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  impose  itself  on  any  set  of  men,  no  matter  how  willing 
they  may  be  to  accept  the  imposition,  and  I  think  we  have 
made  a  move  in  the  right  direction  by  undertaking  to  look  out 
for  ourselves. 

You,  Mr.  Secretary,  certainly  came  out  in  a  new  light.  I 
knew  that  you  always  did  your  very  best,  both  for  our  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction,  but  I  thought  the  machinery  of  our  na¬ 
tional  government  would  certainly  be  beyond  the  control  of 
even  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  but  I  observed  that  the  bugles  tooted  and  the  shows 
commenced  at  your  word  of  command.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  must 
be  a  mighty  power  in  the  land. 

I  know  of  nothing  I  can  wish  for  you  as  Secretary  of  the 

N.  B.  M.  A.  that  you  will  appreciate  more  than  the  wish  that 
all  future  conventions  may  at  least  equal  the  last  one.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be  better.  Yet  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvement  that 


you  may  be  able  to  see  your  way  clear  to  a  still  further  ad¬ 
vance.  Yours  very  sincerely,  HENRY  R.  GRIFFEN. 

Phoenixville,  March  1,  1901. 


Each  Convention  Better  Than  Those  That  Have  Preceded. 
My  Dear  Randall: 

A  year  ago  this  February  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  being  held  in  my  own  State,  thought  I  would  like  to  go 
and  join  the  Association  for  the  one  meeting  only,  but  finding 
it  so  pleasant,  and  also  very  instructive,  I  made  up  my  mind 
if  it  were  possible  I  would  attend  the  next  meeting.  I  also 
regretted  at  this  meeting  that  I  did  not  take  my  wife,  and  this 
year  she  and  I  started  early  and  came  home  late.  We  first  went 
to  Cincinnati  for  a  couple  of  days,  visited  the  celebrated  Rook- 
wood  Pottery,  together  with  other  points  of  interest,  then 
stopping  a  day  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  arriving  at  Old  Point 
Comfort  on  Monday  evening,  February  11. 

This  was  a  week  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  many  attrac¬ 
tions,  also  the  many  acquaintances  we  made  there,  and  the 
many  interesting  papers  that  were  read  shall  always  be  re¬ 
membered  by  us,  and  we  will  use  every  effort  possible  to  at¬ 
tend  the  next  Convention. 

For  our  side  trip  we  took  the  boat  Newport  News  up  the 


J.  F.  Lewis,  Addison,  Mich. 


Potomac  to  Washington,  remaining  in  the  Capital  City  five 
days,  Baltimore  one  day  and  Philadelphia  four  days,  arriving 
home  the  evening  of  February  26,  well  pleased  with  our 
trip.  Yours  truly,  J.  F.  LEWIS. 

One  of  Three  Who  Has  Attended  Every  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

It  was  a  little  too  much  to  expect  me  to  spare  valuable  mo¬ 
ments  from  my  vacation  to  tell  your  readers  how  I  enjoyed 
myself  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Then,  too,  I  wanted  to  see  how 
the  others  were  pleased.  Now  I  am  back  in  the  harness  again, 
and  have  had  time  to  think  it  over.  My  calm,  deliberate  con¬ 
viction  is  that  the  Convention  of  1901  was,  taken  as  a  whole, 
fully  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  previous  ones.  It 
is  true  that  we  threshed  over  the  old  straw  regarding  artificial 
drying,  but  our  new  President  must  have  been  convinced  that 
the  issue  was  still  a  live  one,  and  that  there  are  still  some  un¬ 
solved  problems  with  reference  to  this  particular  branch  of 
the  business.  There  were  several  papers  of  more  than  average 
merit,  and  these  will  increase  in  number  and  value  as  Prof. 
Orton’s  boys  learn  to  put  their  theories  into  practice.  The 
Association  has  settled  one  question  for  all  time,  viz.,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  hold  our  conventions  in  a  city  of  brick- 
makers.  I  believe  that  we  all  of  us  enjoyed  the  'feeling  that 
we  were  our  own  guests,  and  that  a  lot  of  our  good  friends  were 
not  spending  money  to  entertain  us.  We  missed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ittner,  Brother  Pike  and  other  old  standbys.  I  am  glad 
to  have  kept  my  record  up  for  another  session.  There  are 
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but  three  of  us  left  who  have  attended  every  convention,  and 
too  soon  there  will  be  but  two,  then  one  and  then  none.  May 
the  day  be  far  off.  Always  yours,  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 

Chicago,  March  16,  1901. 

Well  Paid  for  Time  and  Expense  in  Attending. 

Dear  Friend  Randall: 

I  have  been  so  busy  since  I  returned  from  the  Convention 
that  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  the 
Convention,  or  what  I  thought  of  it. 

In  company  with  several  other  St.  Louisians,  I  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  trip  to  Old  Point,  stopping  at  Cincinnati,  and 
visiting  one  or  more  brickyards  and  the  Rookwood  Pottery 
Co.’s  plant,  arriving  at  the  Chamberlin  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  to  find  that  immense  hotel  crowded  with  members  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  1  must  say  that  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  find 
every  one  in  a  jolly  good  humor,  and  all  expressing  themselves 
as  being  satisfied  with  business,  many  of  them  stating  that 
they  really  should  not  have  left  home  on  account  of  being  so 
busy.  Every  one  seemed  pleased  with  the  business  meetings 
of  the  Convention,  and  all  with  whom  I  talked  expressed 
themselves  as  being  well  paid  for  their  time  and  expense  in 
attending. 

Although  I  am  not  an  old  member,  I  feel  sure  this  was  the 
greatest  Convention  the  Association  has  ever  held,  and  is  only 
an  indication  of  what  we  might  expect  next  year.  Speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  machinery  man,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  the  results  of  my  trip. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Eb.  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  and  Ben  H. 
Richards,  of  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  I  took  the  ocean  trip  from  Old 
Point  to  New  York,  and  must  say  that  I  enjoyed  that  trip  more 
than  any  I  have  ever  taken.  After  leaving  New  York  we  vis¬ 
ited  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  while  in  Washington, 
we  went  out  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  viewed  the  home  of  the  Father 
of  our  country. 

When  I  stop  now  to  think  of  the  many  pleasant  gentlemen 
that  I  have  met  at  these  conventions  and  the  enjoyable  hours 
spent  in  their  company,  I  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  the 
good  Lord  has  been  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  cast  my  lot 
with  such  a  body  of  men  as  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  allow  me  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  at¬ 
tend  their  Convention  each  year. 

Assuring  you  of  my  heartfelt  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Association,  1  am  yours  very  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  F.  SCOTT, 
Secretary  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

St.  Louis,  March  11,  1901. 


An  Excusable  Absence — Wants  a  Remedy  for  White  Wash. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

Inclosed  find  $3.00  to  pay  my  dues  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for 
1901.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Old  Point  Convention.  Had  been  counting  on  having 
a  good  time,  but  was  taken  ill  the  first  of  January,  and  was  a 
very  sick  man  until  after  Convention  time.  I  am  improving 
now,  and  send  in  my  dues,  and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  meet 
with  you  all  at  the  next  Convention,  wherever  it  may  be  held. 
I  have  been  having  some  trouble  with  my  brick  white-washing 
and  will  be  very  grateful  to  any  good  brother  who  will  give 
me  advice  as  to  how  I  may  overcome  the  trouble.  With  kind 
regard,  GEORGE  T.  HOWE. 

Leeds  Junction,  Me.,  March  30. 


Could  not  Afford  to  Miss  It. 

Friend  Randall: 

I  was  well  pleased  with  the  Convention;  in  a  business  way 
I  could  not  afford  to  have  missed  it.  Have  often  noticed  that 
brickmakers  are  men  of  good  sense,  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,  and  the  members  of  the  late  Convention  were  fully 
up  to  the  standard.  To  make  money  safely  seems  to  be  a 
motto  with  them.  Socially,  it  was  above  speaking  distance  of 
any  of  the  others,  and  they  were  hard  to  beat.  I  find  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  take  more  lessons  in  cake-walking  or 


have  more  practice  before  I  can  compete  with  old  Virginia. 

As  to  another  meeting  there  later  on- — it’s  fine,  but  there  are 
other  places  I  would  like  to  visit — Milwaukee,  for  instance. 

Should  the  Executive  Committee  in  their  wisdom  see  fit  to 
select  Old  Point,  I  for  one  would  not  get  up  a  very  loud  lament, 
as  they  seem  able  and  willing  to  add  surprises  at  each  late 
meeting,  making  the  last  the  best. 

Have  not  looked  a  Michigan  oyster  in  the  face  since. 

Yours  truly,  J.  EDSON  CLAPP. 

Vicksburg,  Mich.,  March  14,  1901. 


Enjoyed  the  Clay- Workers'  Report. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  until  now  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  Convention  number  of  The  Clay-Worker,  but  I  want  to 
say  now  that  it  is  a  fine  number  and  reflects  credit  upon  you. 

To  report  in  detail  every  paper  read,  all  the  remarks  made, 
even  to  the  jokes,  and  to  get  this  in  shape  and  published  as 
quickly  and  •  as  accurately  as  you  do  is  certainly  a  feat  of 
which  to  be  proud.  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily.  With 
best  regards,  I  am,  sincerely,  J.  PARKER  FISKE. 

Boston,  Mass..  March  12,  1901. 


Good  Clay  Products  Don't  Need  Doctoring. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Under  the  heading,  “Chicago  Brick  and  Building  News,”  in 
your  March  number,  sandwiched  between  a  short  mention  of 
a  few  prospective  buildings  and  a  brief  obituary  notice  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council,  there  appeared  a  reprint  of  a  circular 
lauding  a  patented  liniment  for  stone  and  sick  brick.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  me  much  out  of  place  in  your  paper,  land  I 
confess,  jars  on  me  in  many  ways. 

At  all  times  and  everywhere  my  claim  has  been  that  we 
clayworkers  were  remarkably  consistent.  We  were  enthusi¬ 
asts,  working  enthusiasts,  who  honestly  believed  we  had  the 
best  and  most  enduring  material  on  earth,  and  that  we  con¬ 
vinced  others  of  the  worth  of  our  material  because  we  believed 
what  we  talked.  I  want  to  say  emphatically  what  I  have  many 
times  said  before,  that  I  believe  thoroughly,  through  and 
through,  that  I  am  making  the  best  building  material  on 
earth,  unsurpassed  in  appearance  and  as  lasting  as  time,  and 
when  the  time  comes  that  I  lose  confidence  in  my  material,  and 
think  it  needs  paint  or  medicine  to  take  care  of  it  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  keep  it,  I  shall  most  certainly  quit  the  business.  I 
never  can  try  to  sell  my  customers  a  building  material  and  a 
dope  to  fix  it  with. 

The  material  that  has  taken  the  record  of  events  the  most 
ancient  in  history,  of  the  peoples  of  the  remotest  past,  and 
held  those  records  to  the -present  day,  through  the  grind  of 
centuries  that  has  worn  away  everything  else  formed  by  men, 
including  preservatives,  Is  a  pretty  good  material,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  kiln.  Our  field  is  to  mix  it  as  cunningly  as  we 
can  before  the  firing,  and  if  we  cannot  so  mix  It  that  it  comes 
from  the  kiln  fit  for  the  wear  of  centuries,  then  we  had  better 
leave  it  in  the  bank. 

Prescribing  medicine  presupposes  sickness,  and  prescribing 
a  preservative,  to  my  mind,  indicates  a  concession  of  poor 
material  in  the  first  instance. 

Most  newly  built  walls  are  daubed,  disfigured  and  dirty,  all 
of  which  would  be  fixed  on  by  the  preservative,  for  I  take  it, 
with  their  horror  of  touching  water  to  those  frightful,  soluble 
salts,  they  certainly  would  not  use  it  prior  to  applying  their 
panacea. 

The  author  hitches  off  from  the  circular  in  the  middle,  you 
will  notice,  with  a  treatise  on  the  “destructive  salts”  existing 
in  clays  from  which  brick  and  terra  cotta  are  made,  but  does 
not  explain  how  locking  these  “destructive”  elements  lin  and 
sealing  them  up  should  render  them  harmless  when  under  the 
preservative.  If  they  are  really  so  frightfully  destructive  they 
are  left  under  the  preservative  and  not  destroyed. 

This  “porosity”  and  “soluble  salts  business”  is  just  a  bit  of  a 
bugbear  anyway.  The  salts  having  been  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  there  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  will  all  be  carried  back 
by  the  next  fall  of  water,  certainly  they  will  be  so  carried  in 
if  a  small  amount  of  water  only  is  applied  and  an  amount 
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which  will  soak  into  the  ware,  but  a  sudden  violent  dash  of 
water  which  will  dissolve  the  salts  and  much  of  which  shall 
flow  off  the  wall  will  carry  the  salts  with  it,  and  a  repetition 
will  carry  more  until  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  washed 
away. 

Another  thing  we  must  not  forget  in  this  matter  is  that  in 
striving  ito  overcome  these  “unsightly  efflorescences”  we  must 
not  lose  them  by  applying  anything  that  looks  worse. 

I  certainly  believe  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  have  what 
he  wants,  and  if  the  purchaser  don’t  want  porous  ware,  I  am 
going  to  give  him  what  he  does  want,  but  I  am  going  to  make 
it  oome  that  way  from  the  kiln,  and  not  swab  it  on  in  the  wall, 
or  if  I  can’t  make  it,  will  send  him  to  someone  who  can.  As 
to  the  joints  and  mortar,  that  is  a  matter  in  which  others  are 
more  interested.  The  architect,  the  owner  and  pre-eminently 
the  contractor  and  builder,  but  with  the  jointings  and  cements 
that  have  succeeded  in  standing  the  strains  and  washings  of 
time,  and  with  the  advanced  chemical  learning  of  the  day,  I 
need  not  worry,  but  that  they  will  solve  the  problem. 

I  have  personally  seen  but  few  bu/ildings  that  have  been 
treated  with  this,  or  any,  medicine,  and  none  of  those  I  did 
see  were  of  brick  or  terra  cotta.  They  were  stone.  None  of 
the  streets  contiguous  were  blocked  with  admirers.  I  saw  no 
artists  taking  pictures,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  orders  being 
taken  in  front  of  the  Illinois  Theater. 

They  made  bricks  “without  straw”  and  they  used  them  with- 


will  be  open  to  visitors,  who  will  be  accommodated  with  lodg¬ 
ing  at  $1.00  per  day.  As  the  Brush  residence  is  located  on  the 
line  of  the  trolley  cars  and  near  the  Belt  line  steam  cars,  and 
is  but  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  Exposition  grounds,  it  is  a 
very  desirable  stopping  place. 

It  is  said  the  railroads  can  either  make  or  break  a  show.  If 
that  is  the  case  our  Pan-American  ought  to  be  a  success,  as 
they  are  all  striving  their  very  best  to  make  our  Exposition 
a  success.  They  do  say  the  Buffalo  show  is  the  best  advertised 
of  any  in  recent  years.  Just  twenty-two  days  more  before  it 
opens,  and  lots  of  work  to  be  done.  Exhibits  are  arriving 
daily.  The  three  diving  elks,  owned  by  Concessionaire 
Barnes,  arrived  April  3;  said  to  'have  been  shipped  from  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.,  by  express.  A  large  number  of  articles  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  building  have  arrived,  and  are  being  put  in  place. 

The  decorating  of  Machinery  Hall  will  be  finished  this  week. 
Flag  clusters  and  shields,  representing  coats  of  arms  of  the 
Pan-American  States,  are  being  placed  around.  The  electricity 
and  agricultural  buildings  will  be  in  shape  in  ten  days  more. 

The  Great  Stadium  is  almost  ready — the  wonder  of  the  age. 
The  electrical  tower,  lighted  up  with  millions  of  incandescent 
lights,  will  be  worth  going  many  miles  to  see.  When  we  come 
to  what  will  interest  brickmakers,  is  to  see  the  brick  building, 
in  the  “Alte  Nuremburg.”  The  walls  are  built  in  the  roughest 
manner  possible,  to  resemble  rock  face,  and,  again,  whole 
lumps  of  brick  right  from  the  arches,  and  all  melted  together, 


Bird’s  Eye  View  of  “Midway”  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


out  tallow,  lo,  these  thousands  of  years,  and  my  prophecy  is 
that  they  will  so  continue  for  generations  yet  to  come,  and 
when  these  liniments  are  gone  and  forgotten.  GATES. 

Chicago,  April  6,  1901. 


Buffalo  Brick,  Building  and  Exposition  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  season  opens  with  bright  prospects  for  the  brickmaker. 
This  Pan-American  year  improvements  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  We  are  to  have  two  new  theaters  and  innumerable  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  flats.  Every  empty  building  is  being  re¬ 
modeled  to  accommodate  the  millions  of  visitors  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  great  Exposition.  Private  houses  without 
number  are  also  getting  ready  to  care  for  the  tired  and  hun¬ 
gry  sight-seers.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the  worthy  ex- 
president  of  the  N,  B.  M.  A.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brush,  whose  home 


are  put  in  .to  relieve  the  roughness.  As  an  attraction,  and  a 
place  within  the  walls  to  relieve  the  thirsty  wayfarer,  it  will 
be  a  success.  Our  Exposition  is  a  never-ending  theme  to 
write  about,  but  I  must  leave  it  for  some  future  letter. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  Brick  Company  Mr. 
Gustav  Volcker  was  unanimously  elected  a  director,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Harvey  J.  Hurd.  The 
improvements  being  made  by  this  company  are  progressing 
as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  They  will  have  a  new 
brick  building  to  cover  all;  a  new  Erie  City  automatic  steam 
engine,  100-horse  power;  an  intermediate  “Wonder”  brick 
machine,  with  automatic  cutting  table;  round  brick  chimney, 
150  feet  high,  the  brick  having  been  made  on  their  yard  last 
summer,  of  the  peculiar  shape  used  in  Germany  for  round 
chimneys.  Mr.  Volcker  says  they  are  50  per  cent,  cheaper  to 
build  and  100  per  cent,  better  than  any  other  high  stack  built. 
They  will  also  have  a  16-chamber  continuous  kiln,  with  cars 
loaded  with  brick  drying  from  the  heat  of  the  kiln — something 
new  in  this  country,  but  a  success  in  Germany. 

Our  new  postoflice  was  dedicated  a  little  over  a  week  ago. 
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It  is  a  grand  building;  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
United  States.  It  occupies  an  entire  square  and  cost  $2,000,- 
000;  is  220  feet  long  by  260  feet  in  depth;  five  stories  high, 
with  a  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  250  feet  in  the  center  of 
the  main  front.  The  walls  are  a  pink  Maine  granite,  backed 
up  with  good  hard  brick  from  the  yard  of  that  faithful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  George  W.  Schmidt,  and  were  all  laid 
by  Henry  Shaeffer’s  Sons,  of  this  city.  The  corridors  are  all 
faced  with  cream  colored  enameled  brick,  and  the  approach  to 
the  entrance,  on  Oak  street,  is  all  paved  with  paving  brick. 

NORTON. 


Signs  of  Depression  in  England. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.,  we  inclose  postoffice 
order  for  $2.50  for  current  year’s  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  The  brick  trade  in  this  country  shows  signs  of  a 
slump  this  season.  If  we  can  get  through  the  South  African 
war  quickly  it  might  perhaps  prevent  this.  Coals  are  reducing 
in  price  and  that,  of  course,  helps  the  trade  very  much. 

With  our  best  compliments,  we  remain  yours  faithfully, 

MAXTED  &  KNOTT. 

Hull,  England,  March  26. 


Kiln  Construction. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  see  an  inquiry  in  the  March  Clay-Worker  for  information 
in  regard  to  temporary  brick  kilns.  As  the  old-time  brick- 
makers  are  scarce  and  the  up-to-date  brickmaker  is  very  busy 
and  does  not  use  the  old  style  kiln,  perhaps  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  acceptable.  To  begin  with  the  first  question,  I 
will  say  that  I  find  that  thirty  to  thirty-five  brick  high  is  a 
very  convenient  height,  with  the  top  layer  laid  close  together 
and  covered  with  brick  laid  on  the  flat  side. 

Second,  I  put  the  length  of  three  brick  between  each  arch; 
the  middle  row  is  laid  solid,  making  a  “dead  wall,”  and  runs 
to  the  top;  it  prevents  the  fire  from  running  from  one  arch 
to  another. 

Third,  The  arch  is  a  brick  and  a  half  wide,  or  about  thir- 
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teen  inches.  The  first  row  is  laid  at  right  angles  with  the 
arch;  the  second  parallel  with  the  arch;  the  third  again  at 
right  angles  with  the  arch,  thus  these  are  laid  eight  courses 
high,  when  the  arch  is  turned  with  three  projecting  brick,  or 
“overhangers,”  on  each  side  of  arch,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
%  to  y2  inch  between  all  arch  brick  from  bottom  up.  On  the 
third  set  of  overhangers  is  laid  two  tight  courses,  which  are 
“binders”  for  the  arch,  and  also  spread  the  draft  in  toward  the 
dead  wall.  From  binder  up  all  brick  are  set  three  on  three, 
except  the  dead  wall,  which  remains  tight,  same  as  begun.  No 
extra  flues  or  wide  spaces  are  needed  if  kiln  is  set  after  this 
plan  (see  inclosed  vertical  plan). 

I  make  the  arches  twenty  to  twenty-two  feet  long. 

Fourth,  With  me  it  is  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work  to  burn 
in  a  cased  and  daubed  kiln,  and  have  taken  another  plan.  I 
build  a  double  wall  of  hard  brick.  The  wall  close  to  the  kiln  is 
run  up  to  the  top;  the  outside  wall  is  run  up  over  half  way; 
between  the  walls  I  put  a  filling  of  four  or  five  inches  of  fine 
dusty  clay,  or  sand,  which  keeps  out  the  cold  air,  permitting 


the  heat  to  draw  to  the  wall.  The  top  is  also  covered  with 
damp  clay,  commencing  at  the  hottest  places  and  driving  the 
heat  where  it  is  most  needed. 

As  the  demand  for  brick  is  very  limited  here,  I  do  not  burn 
more  than  95,000  to  100,000  in  a  kiln,  with  one  man  to  a  turn 
of  twelve  hours,  using  wood  for  water  smoking  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  for  firing.  I  do  not  use  grate  bars  in  kiln.  Water¬ 
smoking  and  firing  is  done  in  5 V2  to  7  days. 

Leeper,  Pa.,  April  9,  1901.  H.  HEFFNER. 


Busy  Clayworkers  In  Middle  Pennsylvania. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

All  fire  brick  plants  along  the  Tyrone  &  Clearfield  railroad,, 
from  Grampian  to  Sandy  Ridge,  Pa.,  are  runmng  on  full  time, 
showing  the  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  our  fire  clays  in 
this  section.  They  are  claimed  to  be  the  purest  and  best  in 
the  State,  and  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  Sandy  Ridge  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Sandy  Ridge,  Pa.,  says  it 
has  received  some  fine  orders  and  is  preparing  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  its  plants.  They  are  running  dust  mill  full  time  on 
ground  and  screened  fire  clay,  which  is  of  superior  quality. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Reese  &  Son  are  pushing  their  plant  at  Retort, 
Pa.,  to  its  full  capacity,  having  more  orders  for  silica  brick 
than’  they  can  fill  promptly.  They  are  doing  some  repairs  in 
their  fire  brick  mill,  which  will  be  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  mouth,  after  which  it  wiill  be  run  day  and  night.  They 
talk  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  both  their  plants  this  spring, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  their  product  is  more 
than  they  can  meet. 

The  Phillipsburg  (Pa.)  Fire  Brick  Works,  managed  by  W. 
B.  Wighton,  are  running  full  time,  and  they  are  now  building 
an  addition,  which  will  enable  them  to  increase  their  output. 

FIRE  BRICK. 


Kiln  Stacks  and  Drafts. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  a  subscriber  to  The  Clay- 
Worker,  asking  for  information  about  chimneys,  etc.,  and  as 
other  readers  may  be  interested,  will  answer  through  your 
columns.  The  gentleman  asks  two  questions. 

First,  “What  size  chimney  will  we  require  for  a  kiln  23 
feet  in  diameter  inside?”  Many  clayworkers  who  have  made 
only  common  tile  would  answer  this  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation,  and  if  the  party  wanted  to  make  salt  glazed  ware  and 
should  follow  their  advice  he  might  be  seriously  disappointed. 
The  writer  does  not  state  the  kind  -of  ware  he  is  making,  nor 
does  he  give  the  size  of  the  main  flue  to  the  kiln.  The  chim¬ 
ney  flue  is  but  a  continuation  in  a  vertical  direction  of  the 
main  flue  of  the  kiln.  So  far  as  regards  its  practical  work¬ 
ing  and  where  it  is  only  intended  to  connect  with  one  kiln, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  chimney  flue  should  be 
larger  than  the  main  flue.  In  our  last  communication  to  you 
we  discussed  the  question,  “Is  it  best  for  a  number  of  kilns 
to  have  a  large  single  flue  chimney,  or  a  chimney  having  a 
number  of  flues,  each  one  suitable  for  the  kiln  with  which  it 
is  connected?” 

If  we  should  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  it  might  be,  many  would  differ  with  us.  One’s  views 
upon  the  question  would  depend  entirely  upon  his  experience 
— upon  “where  he  is  at,”  as  the  M.  C.  said.  So  long  as  he  does 
not  know  that  others  are  producing  as  good  results  in  less 
time  and  with  less  fuel  he  believes  he  is  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  done  under  the  circumstances.  Drain  tile  are  burned  in 
kilns  of  various  forms,  and  in  down-draft  kilns  of  various  pro¬ 
portions,  the  process  requiring  from  one  and  one-half  to  four 
days.  Our  experience  in  burning  sewer  pipe  satisfies  us  that 
the  kiln  that  can  be  brought  up  to  the  heat  required  in  the 
shortest  time  is  the  most  economical  of  fuel.  Often  there  is  a 
great  loss  of  fuel  in  long-continued  effort  to  raise  the  heat  of 
the  kiln  to  the  required  degree.  After  the  ware  is  red  hot  there 
is  no  reason  for  slow  burning. 

The  coal  should  be  raised  on  the  inclined  grates,  so  that  all 
the  air  that  enters  the  kiln  must  pass  through  the  fire,  and  the 
ashes  and  clinker  not  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the  grate.  The 
heat  of  the  kiln  will  rise  steadily  to  a  temperature  that  will 
melt  the  surface,  when  the  salt  is  to  be  applied  and  the  drafts 
closed.  The  greatest  economy  has  been  secured  when  the  burn¬ 
ing  has  been  continued  steadily,  with  constantly  increasing 
heat  from  start  to  finish.  We  believe  thjis  is  the  case  in  burn¬ 
ing  all  wares.  Brick  and  large  pieces  of  terra  cotta  must  be 
fired  very  slowly,  but,  nevertheless,  with  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  heat,  or  there  is  a  loss  of  fuel,  We  conclude  that  to  do 
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this  the  ware  must  be  openly  set;  that  the  cross  section  oif  the 
main  flue  and  chimney  must  have  some  definite  proportion  to 
the  capacity  of  the  kiln,  and  the  height  of  the  chimney  be  in 
same  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  required.  These 
proportions  can  be  approximately,  but  sitill  more  definitely 
than  by  any  other  method,  determined  by  comparing  the  work¬ 
ings  and  proportions  of  down-draft  kilns,  as  proposed  in  the 
article  sent  you. 

Second,  “Which  do  you  like  best,  six  chimneys  in  the  wall, 
or  one  long  one  outside?” 

We  have  written  sufficiently  upon  this  subject  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  published  and  the  one  in  your  hands,  and  do  not  wish  to 
say  more,  and  would  kindly  refer  our  correspondent  to  them 
and  to  Brother  Pike,  Eudaly,  Stewart  Bros,  and  advertisers  in 
The  Clay-Worker.  GEO.  S.  TIFFANY. 

Tecumseh,  Mich.,  March  16. 


A  Good  Beginning. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

We  have  recently  bought  the  brick  and  tile  factory  here, 
and  being  amateurs  at  the  business,  feel  that  we  could  not  do 
better  than  subscribe  for  The  Clay-Worker.  We  are  putting 
in  a  Stewart  patent  kiln  and  making  various  other  improve¬ 
ments,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  good  reputation  this 
factory  has  always  had,  through  the  efficient  management  of 
the  former  proprietor,  C.  E.  Magers. 

With  best  wishes,  we  beg  to  remain  yours  very  respectfully, 

NEW  LONDON  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Down  in  Jersey. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

All  the  factories  here  in  Jersey  are  running  full  time  as 
usual. 

My  own  line  of  work  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  some 
of  your  own  State  people  lately.  These  gentlemen  are  with 
the  old  Lorrillard  plant,  now  known  as  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Fireproofing  Co.  Mr.  Cheesman,  the  local  superintend¬ 
ent,  has  been  with  this  plant  ever  since  its  commencement. 
He  tells  me  he  is  a  native  of  Indiana.  A  brother  is  also'  with 
the  company  as  bookkeeper.  Mr.  Walker,  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  above  gentlemen,  is  chief  of  the  burners,  and  has  also  been 
with  the  firm  for  many  years.  The  latter  gentleman  was  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  R.  B.  Morrison  at  one  time. 

My  second  appearance  at  these  works  has  been  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  some  twelve  years  ago,  a  description  of  which 
I  believe  I  wrote  for  The  Clay-Worker  at  that  time. 

Then  I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent,  who  is  now 
dead,  in  a  very  pompous  manner  that  “he  was  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  no  one  was  allowed  in  the  works  without  a  permit 
from  the  office.”  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I  had  already  seen  the 
sights  and  was  on  my  way  out,  so  got  away  with  a  whole  scalp. 

This  time  the  writer  was  there  to  help  out  on  the  aqua 
question.  The  water  from  the  pits  at  these  works  is  remark¬ 
able.  It  :is  so  full  of  sulphuric  acid  that  it  would  put  a  boiler 
out  of  commission  in  less  than  a  month,  iso  it  is  necessary  to 
drill  a  well  285  feet  to  a  subterranean  flow. 

The  plant  is  now  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
fireproofing.  The  clay  is  a  blackish  blue,  waxy  clay,  which  lies 
in  a  bed  about  20  feet  deep.  It  is  dug  with  a  steam  shovel 
and  hauled  to  the  foot  of  the  incline  by  a  small  locomotive, 
then  by  drum  hoist  to  clay  shed.  Penfield  machines  are  used 
to  shape  the  blocks,  and  tunnel  dryers  heated  by  steam  dry  the 
material.  The  old  red  brick  kilns,  built  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  are  still  in  use — forty-four  arches,  and  hold  1,100 
tons  of  hollow  blocks.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  these 
works.  At  one  time  there  were  over  200  tunnels;  at  the  present 
time  101  are  used.  Mr.  A.  Gordon  is  the  president  and  H.  P. 
Douglas  treasurer.  The  latter  is  an  Ohio  man.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Robert  Lyle,  of  the  Standard  Fireproofing  Co.,  of  Perth 
Amboy,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  a  few  days  ago.  He,  with 
Mr.  William  Durham,  his  master  mason,  were  examining  a 
continuous  kiln  they  had  at  the  Standard,  when  suddenly  the 
crown  gave  way.  Several  tons  of  brick  fell  upon  Mr.  Dunham, 
crushing  him  to  the  earth,  but  Mr.  Lyle  escaped.  After  a 
hurry  call  for  help  Mr.  Dunham  was  taken  out- and  found  to 
have  a  broken  limb  and  numerous  bruises. 

There  was  talk  of  a  strike  among  the  terra  cotta  men  at 
Perth  Amboy,  but  we  believe  the  matter  was  settled  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  new  ceramic  works  at  Perth  Amboy  is  approach¬ 
ing  completion,  and  the  old  Standard  Terra  Cotta  Works  is 
now  running,  as  is  also  the  New  Jersey  works. 


A  new  tile  plant  is  being  erected  at  Keyport,  N.  J.,  by  a  Mr. 
Plant,  of  Amboy. 

There  has  been  no  weather  as  yet  for  the  common  brick  men 
to  start  up  so  far  this  month.  It  has  been  nothing  but  wind 
and  rain  and  cold  weather. 

Building  matters  in  Perth  Amboy  are  progressing  "fairly 
well  considering  the  weather.  February  and  March  had  every¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  in  an  icy  grip. 

The  new  Central  Electric  Station,  in  Metuohen,  is  just  ap¬ 
proaching  completion,  and  about  July  1  will  be  ready  to 
start  up.  W.  R.  O. 


Brickmaking  Troubles  in  Florida. 

To  The  Clay- Worker: 

It  may  interest  some  to  hear  from  this  part  of  the  country, 
so  as  I  was  on  the  rest  to-day,  owing  to  the  weather,  as  the 
darkey  would  say,  “I  sot  with  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  a  few 
lines.” 

The  demand  for  brick  through  this  section  seems  fair,  with 
prices  within  the  bounds  of  a  mud  lark’s  reach.  Our  market 
has  but  one  class  of  brick,  and  that  is  hard  and  strong.  It 
makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  color  of  the  common  brick 
here,  and  when  our  old  father  Jacob  made  his  son  Joseph  that 
little  coat  of  many  colors  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  could 
have  surpassed  the  difference  of  one  our  brick  buildings  here 
in  regards  to  varieties  of  colors. 

I  made  a  trip  several  weeks  ago  to  start  up  a  machine  for 
parties  who  had  a  brick  on  the  brain,  and  from  the  many  in¬ 
quiries  from  men  who  purchase  brick  machines,  who  have  a 
brick  in  their  hat,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  machine  men  to 
start  a  school  of  machine  doctors,  and  give  them  the  proper 
place  as  professionals.  Why  not  establish  a  place  where  par¬ 
ties  who  are  desirous  of  going  into  the  business  could  send 
their  samples  and  have  them  tested  practically  and  see  what 
the  result  would  be?  Let  the  testers  examine  the  samples, 
making  a  clear,  complete,  practical  test  of  the  clay,  and  then 
there  would  be  very  little  dissatisfaction  in  regards  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  machines. 

I  have  just  received  a  communication  from  parties  who  have 
a  tough,  tenacious  clay  that  works  well  in  the  manufacture  of 
stiff-mud  brick,  as  far  as  the  machine  is  concerned,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  shrinking  of  the  brick,  it  is  tremendous.  Now 
these  parties  cannot  place  their  product  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  of  the  size,  and  the  result  is  that  they  find  fault  with 
the  machine  men,  as  the  dies  are  too  small,  and  if  the  dies 
were  made  to  allow  for  the  shrinkage,  the  brick  would  be  very 
large.  I  have  'instructed  them  to  use  sand  in  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  brick  will  stand  without  weakening  them  too 
much.  Now  you  see  it  would  be  of  valued  interest  to  machine 
men  and  purchasers  of  same  iif  the  clay  (and  sand,  if  any) 
could  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  a  shrinkage  test  made, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  proper  sizes  of  the  dies,  so  when  the 
machine  is  put  in  operation  it  does  not  break  up  the  purchaser 
experimenting.  I  expect  to  make  a  trip  down  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  and  see  what  ails  another  brother,  as  he 
writes  that  he  cannot  do  anything  with  his  machine.  He  must 
make  brick,  and  wants  me  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
see  if  I  can  get  it  to  running  right.  I  expect  to  go  in  a  few 
days.  Perhaps  something  interesting  may  develop  there.  If 
so,  you  will  hear  from  me  again  soon.  OVERHANGER. 

Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 


True  Economy. 


“Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost,”  is  a  piece 
of  advice  to  which  the  manufacturing  world  is  now  lending 
both  its  ears.  Waste  has  become  a  vice,  and  the  values  of  by- 
products  are  carefully  studied.  Among  the  daily  multiplying 
instances  of  this  economy  we  note  the  marketing  of  exhaust 
steam  for  heating  purposes.  The  demand  is  limited  to  such 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  winters  are  long  and  severe, 
and  service  of  course  is  not  continuous,  but  where  rendered,  it 
is  acceptable  and  profitable.  Exhaust  steam  can  be  conveyed 
for  long  distances  through  suitable  piping,  and  is  economical 
as  well  as  successful.  It  is  likely  that  the  twentieth  century, 
with  its  closer  competition  and  its  keener  eye  to  the  commercial 
value  of  little  things,  that  much  that  now  goes  where  a  lost 
shilling  goes,  will  find  its  way  into  the  revenue  account  of 
large  industrial  establishments. — Exchange. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SOME  STRAIGHT  SPEECH. 


A  Talk  to  Down  East  Mud  Brickmakers  Who  Object  to 

Criticism. 

“I  don’t  thank  any  man  for  trying  to  teach  me  how  my  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  run.  I  don’t  think  it  is  becoming  in  a  man  who 
quit  brickmaking  because  he  couldn’t  make  it  pay  to  go  to 
writing  and  telling  the  world  that  those  who  remained  in  the 
business  are  lunkheads  and  fools.  I  think  I  know  my  busi¬ 
ness — every  in  and  out,  every  hope  and  despair  of  it.  I’ve 
made  brick  by  the  old  soft  mud  process  these  twenty-five  years, 
and  I’ve  always  paid  my  debts  and  I’ve  got  more  money  in  bank 
now  than  these  fellows  who  know  so  much,  and  I  don’t  think 
I  need  any  of  their  advice.  Furthermore,  I  know,  without  be¬ 
ing  told,  that  the  old  soft  mud  process  is  the  costliest  way  to 
make  brick,  and  it’s  easily  proven. 

“First,  you  have  to  pay  more  for  your  labor  and  its  harder  to 
get  men  who  can  stand  the  work  of  the  soft  mud  process;  and, 
second,  it  stands  to  reason  and  is  proven  by  experience  that  the 
breakage  in  the  average  soft  mud  plant  is  fully  25  per  cent,  of 
the  output,  and  that  means  a  25  per  cent,  outlay  that  never 
comes  back  to  the  soft  mud  brickmaker  and  which  the  stiff  mud 
brickmaker  never  loses,  and,  third,  the  benefits  of  a  stiff  mud 
or  machinery  yard  over  the  soft  mud  plant  is  that  you  are  able 
to  regulate  your  output  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  market, 
which  in  a  soft  mud  plant  can  not  be  done.  As  you  start  your 
season*  in  the  soft  mud  yard  so  must  you  follow  your  hand  till 
the  close,  but  in  the  stiff  mud  yard  if  the  spring  is  bad  and 
sales  are  slow  you  can  gauge  your  output  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  later  if  a  sudden  jump  in  the  market  occurs  you  may  with¬ 
out  reorganizing  your  force  increase  your  output  to  any  rea¬ 
sonable  capacity.  The  advantages  of  stiff  mud  plants  over 
soft  mud  plants  are  so  many  and  so  plain  that  I  don’t  thank 
any  man  for  telling  me  so. 

“I’ve  made  brick  since  I  was  a  boy,  in  almost  the  same  style 
that  my  father  made  them  before  me.  I  can  see  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  old  style,  and  I  guess  I  know  enough  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  compare  my  knowledge  with  some  of  the  fellows  who 
are  giving  so  much  free  advice  to  us  brickmakers,  but  I  am 
making  a  little  profit  every  year,  and  it  costs  money  to  change 
to  the  stiff  mud  process,  and  when  we  have  made  the  change  we 
don’t  know  but  the  demand  for  brick  of  any  kind  will  have 
become  totally  extinct  in  our  section.'’ 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  one  of  the 
squarest  brickmakers  in  the  country.  The  gentleman  quoted 
simply  voices  the  opinion  of  many  other  brickmakers  who  read 
criticisms  on  the  old  style  methods  which  they  pursue  in  their 
brickmaking,  and,  like  a  majority  of  his  fellows,  he  makes  the 
same  mistake. 

His  first  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  only  the  successful 
operator  is  competent  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  cer¬ 
tain  methods  of  manufacture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  man  who  has  failed  in  business  who  is  most  competent 
to  pass  criticism,  as  in  his  very  failure  he  must  have  passed 
through  experiences  and  have  given  soul-deep  thought  to  the 
intricacies  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business  which  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man  would  never  stop  to  consider.  Again,  it  may  not 
have  been  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  business,  but 
through  insurmountable  and  unavoidable  other  obstacles  that 
drove  the  poor  man  out  of  business.  I  have  often  seen  the  man 
endowed  by  nature  and  fitted  -by  intelligence  ana  experience 
worthy  to  hold  the  place  of  teacher  of  his  trade,  working  in  the 
mud  for  a  man  whose  only  qualification  for  the  occupation  of 
brickmaker  was  that  he  had  money  to  burn.  The  late  J.  W. 
Oarson  was  not  the  proprietor  of  a  brick  plant,  but  was  not 
his  advice  and  his  observations  regarding  the  trade  as  worthy 
of  consideration  as  the  advice  of  a  millionaire  manufacturer? 
A  man’s  ability,  and  his  willingness,  to  pay  one  hundred  cents 
on  every  dollar  he  owes  is  not  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  business.  He  may  owe  his  business  profits  to  the 


sagacity  of  his  'boss  or  the  intelligence  and  willingness  >f  his 
strikers  and  truckers.  He  should  never  glorify  himself  for  at¬ 
tributes  and  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  him  through  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  his  hired  men. 

His  second  mistake  is  in  his  want  of  faith  in  the  market — 
in  his  misunderstanding  of  the  market. 

He  can  remember  when  his  father  made  brick,  and  in  vhe 
first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  own  brickmaking  enterprise, 
that  common  soft  mud  brick  were  in  great  demand,  so  that 
Boston  and  Providence  contractors  brought  their  money  into 
the  far  Northeast  and  left  it  there  in  exchange  for  the  good  old- 
fashioned  brick  made  there.  He  has  seen  the  times  change. 
He  has  witnessed  the  rapid  decline  and  total  extinction  of  the 
business  of  shipping  brick  into  Boston  with  all  of  its  benefits 
and  its  glaring  faults.  He  has  found  himself  the  one  among 
these  surviving  plants  in  his  native  town,  where  twenty  and 
more  brick  plants  flourish  at  one  time,  and  he  has  found  him¬ 
self  and  his  fellow  manufacturers  in  his  isolated  community 
dependent  upon  the  home  demand  for  the  existence  of  his  plant, 
and  he  blames  all  this  on  the  introduction  of  trusts,  upon  the 
incfeased  facilities  of  railroad  transportation,  upon  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  inventions  for  the  making  of  brick 
rapidly,  upon  the  theory  that  the  cities  are  built  beyond  the 
need  of  further  great  demands  for  brick,  upon  a  thousand  and 
one  other  theories  that  are  advanced  to  account  for  the  decline 
of  northern  New  England  brick  yards.  But  my  complaining 
friend  and  his  fellows  who  feel  above  criticism  forget  one  thing 
— one  reason  for  the  decline  of  brickmaking  that  stands  as 
uncontrovertible  and  as  forcible  and  clear  to  the  average  per¬ 
ception  as  a  brick-bat  pile  on  a  level  yard,  and  that  is  that 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  art  of  building  has 
taken  strides  that  exceed  in  extent  the  progress  made  by  it  in 
all  the  foregoing  centuries  known  to  us.  With  this  advance 
n  the  art  of  building  has  grown  a  demand  for  a  different  qual¬ 
ity  of  brick — a  better  made  brick,  a  better  burned  brick,  a 
prettier  brick  and  a  more  artistic  brick.  The  cities  are  using 
more  brick  each  year,  instead  of  less.  The  prices  of  first-class 
brick  do  not  fluctuate,  as  do  the  prices  of  common  articles. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  the  best  and  the  best  can  always 
have  its  price.  My  friend  and  his  fellow  manufacturers,  fail¬ 
ing  to  see  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  their 
products,  with  Boston  seeking  to-day,  as  she  always  has  sought, 
for  the  best  article  of  brick  that  can  be  produced,  and  with  all 
of  the  advantages  and  facilities  for  making  the  best  quality 
of  brick  that  modern  building  requires,  have  gone  on  making 
the  old-fashioned  brick  of  their  daddies  and  pocketing  the 
profits,  such  as  they  are,  which  come  from  the  curtailed  de¬ 
mand  for  the  brick  of  the  daddies. 

As  to  their  methods  of  operating  their  mud  yards,  no  man 
can  use  and  honestly  criticise  them.  They  are  models  of  their 
kind  and  the  brick  they  produce  are  often  of  better  quality 
than  the  forefathers  made,  but  it  is  to  the  neglect  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  that  these  criticisms  have  been  aimed,  and 
the  man  who  challenges  these  criticisms  must  come  prepared  to 
show  that  he  has  appreciated  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in 
brickmaking,  but  prefers  the  old  way  through  lack  of  faith  in 
the  new  method,  or  he  must  deny  that  building  has  advanced 
in  its  ideals  and  that  his  old  mud  brick  is  still  what  it  was  in 
the  fifties  when  government  contracts  for  Eastern  work  always 
stipulated  for  the  use  of  Brewer  brick. 

I  will  ask  here  why  is  it  not  so  now? 

No  man  can  be  blamed  for  nursing  his  bank  account.  The 
man  who  has  gathered  a  few  dollars  in  brickmaking  has  cer¬ 
tainly  earned  them  hard  enough  to  appreciate  them,  and  his 
conscientiousness  regarding  them  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.  But 
he  should  not  let  the  fact  that  he  has  saved  a  few  dollars  blind 
him  to  the  fact  that  he  made  them  at  the  tail  of  the  procession. 
That  he  was  behind  the  times  in  making  them  and  is  falling 
farther  behind  the  times  each  day. 

James  Lucas,  of  Portland,  was  a  brickmaker  of  the  old 
school,  who  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  He  never  went  much 
into  machinery,  but  with  his  old  Hobbs  machines  he  succeeded 
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in  producing  bricks  for  which  Boston  builders  gave  twice  the 
price  of  common  bricks  and  could  never  get  enough  of  them. 
When  James  Lucas  died  the  brick  business  of  Maine  lost  an 
apostle  whose  work  and  example  meant  advancement  in  the 
craft.  He  had  never  to  complain  of  trusts,  or  cheaper  trans¬ 
portation,  or  inventions,  of  lack  of  demand  or  of  criticisms  of 
his  methods. 

When  the  King  Brick  Company  went  away  down  East,  into 
Columbia  Falls,  and  set  up  a  big  plant  that  produced  a  brick 
the  like  of  which  for  excellence  never  came  out  of  Maine,  so 
that  again  was  found  that  stipulation  in  Government  contracts 
for  the  use  of  Maine  brick,  they  had  no  cause  for  complaint 
until  the  stockholders,  mad  with  sneers,  fell  upon  each  other 
and  shut  off  the  plant. 

And  the  yards  of  Portland  and  Saco,  where  modern  methods 
are  pursued,  are  not  sighing  over  the  good  old  times,  and  prov¬ 
ing  by  the  size  of  their  check  books  that  the  old  way  is  the  best. 

Why,  if  Brewer  itself,  once  so  famous  for  its  brick  through¬ 
out  the  country,  were  to  build  a  nice  building  to-morrow  where 
would  it  get  its  brick?  From  its  own  yards?  Nay,  but  it  is 
ten  to  one  Boston  would  have  to  furnish  them,  for  the  Saco 
brick  are  always  sold  in  advance. 

The  third  mistake  my  friend  makes  is  the  mistake  above 
all  mistakes — to  refuse  to  take  criticism  sensibly. 

Out  of  criticism  comes  perfection.  I  am  in  hopes  that  Brew¬ 
er  may  yet  redeem  itself  and  resume  the  proud  station  it  once 
occupied  in  the  brick  and  building  world. 

Brewer,  Oct.  6,  1900.  BRIAN  J.  DUNN. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SUCCESS  AND  FAILURES  IN  BRICKMAKING. 


LOOKING  OVER  the  brick  manufacturing 
business  in  this  country,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  there  has  been  more  absolute  success 
than  failure  or  not.  To  begin  with,  we  find 
in  many  localities  too  many  brick  plants  for 
the  demand  of  brick.  This  means  low  prices 
and  shut-downs,  which  mean,  later  on,  some 
“busted”  brickmakers.  Low  prices  will  not 
make  a  big  market,  but  it  will  make  a  small 

This  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  Tidewater  Virginia. 
We  had  quite  a  number  of  new  plants  put  up  a  few  years  ago, 
and  they  rushed  into  the  market  with  their  brick  and  cut  the 
price.  They  did  not  know  what  their  brick  cost  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  they  were  selling  them  below  cost.  It  took  a  year  to 
find  out  where  the  trouble  was;  then  it  was  too  late.  Three 
of  these  are  idle  and  for  sale.  I  have  been  greatly  amused  on 
several  occasions  to  see  new  plants  going  up  by  parties  who 
never  tasted  brickyard  dust — nor  got  any  kiln  gas  in  their 
lungs — yet  they  knew  it  all.  They  would  have  it  all  figured 
out  so  nice  they  would  call  around  to  one  of  the  leading  plants 
and  ask,  “How  many  men  do  you  work  to  make  your  25,000 
brick  per  day,  and  set,  burn  and  load  on  cars  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket?”  They  would  be  told  we  work  thirty  men  from  clay  bank 
to  the  finished  brick  in  cars  on  railroad  siding.  This  is  all 
they  want  to  know,  and  the  only  expense  they  think  we  have 
on  a  brickyard.  They  soon  figure  out  the  profit  in  it.  Brick 
cost  $2.00  on  cars  and  sell  at  $6.00. 

They  would  have  it  all  figured  out  with  a  machine  capacity 
of  50,000  per  day;  $4.00  per  thousand  profit  means  $200  a  day 
clear  profit.  All  looks  nice  and  sounds  nice.  When  they  get 
at  it  they  run  up  against  break  downs,  wet  days,  wet  brick 
and  after  puffing  and  blowing  for  thirty  days  they  have  a  kiln 
ready  to  fire.  Another  failure!  Well,  we  will  build  a  dryer, 
do  away  with  the  sheds  and  racks.  This  will  enable  us  to 
work  off  our  bad  burn  that  we  expect  to  clear  $4.00  per  thou¬ 
sand  on.  Up  goes  the  dryer  to  dry  50,000  per  day.  Sold 
again.  What’s  the  trouble?  Well,  our  brick  don’t  dry.  We 
can  only  get  25,000  from  our  50,000  dryer  and  we  couldn’t 
make  50.000. 


Well,  another  kiln  is  ready  to  fire.  They  want  to  make 
brick  cheap,  so  they  got  a  cheap  burner.  The  kiln  is  fired 
and  one  of  the  officers  volunteers  to  sit  up  and  watch  the 
night  burning.  He  gets  a  nice  spring  cot,  and  about  11:30  he 
lies  down  for  a  ten-minute  nap.  Alas!  when  he  wakes  aip  the 
sun  is  streaming  through  a  knot  hole  right  square  in  his  eyes. 
He  jumps  up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  asks  the  burner  if  they 
kept  a  good  fire.  “Yes,  sir;  she  is  red  hot.”  Two  hours  be¬ 
fore  they  were  rubbing  the  pine  bark  from  their  eyes  and 
picking  up  splinters  to  start  the  fire  off  again. 

Another  failure.  They  blame  it  on  the  machine,  dryer,  clay, 
improper  setting,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  This  is  where 
many,  especially  new  beginners,  play  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish — strike  a  match  to  look  for  a  lost  one.  We  know  ex¬ 
actly  where  our  trouble  lies;  we  don’t  want  any  advice;  we 
know  how  and  what  to  do,  but  it  takes  time  to  get  it  going 
right,  but  before  they  get  it  going  right  the  stockholders  get 
tired  of  experiments  and  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for 
more  money;  the  next  thing  is  a  trustee’s  sale  or  an  idle 
plant,  that  cost  $50,000,  advertised  for  sale  at  one-fourth  what 
it  cost.  The  plant  is  sold,  some  other  fellow  has  a  cheap 
plant,  and  they  have  a  twenty-arch  kiln,  well  daubed  and  dou¬ 
ble  plated  full  of  experience.  It  does  not  cost  much  to  make 
brick,  the  material  is  so  cheap — it  can  be  bought  for  almost 
any  price. 

I  know  of  a  plant  that  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and 
through  bad  management  was  a  complete  failure.  It  laid  idle 
for  a  year  or  two  and  was  sold  at  trustee’s  sale  for  $3,500. 
The  parties  who  bought  it  knew  how  to  run  a  brick  plant,  and 
it  has  been  running  steady  ever  since  at  a  profit.  I  want  to 
show  by  this  that  any  and  everybody  can  not  make  a  success 
at  brickmaking.  It  is  a  business  that  requires  brains  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  grit  with  them,  to  make  a  success.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  we  have  so  many  different  kinds  of  clay.  What 
would  make  or  be  a  success  in  one.  clay  might  be  a  failure  in 
another. 

Nearly  all  clays  differ  one  from  the  other  in  some  way — 
nearly  as  much  so  as  men.  A  man  might  work  in  one  clay 
for  ten  years  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker;  he  might  go  to 
a  new  field  and  go  in  the  same  business,  but  might  make  a 
complete  failure  if  he  would  follow  the  same  rules  he  did  on 
the  old  plant,  and,  unless  he  has  a  big  supply  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  common  sense,  he  will  find  things  don’t  run  as 
smoothly  as  he  had  anticipated.  It  may  require  different  ma¬ 
chinery,  different  methods  of  burning,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important;  also  different  ways  of  preparing  the  clay. 
Some  clays  will  work  better  direct  from  the  banks,  others  by 
weathering,  others  by  mixing  with  other  clay;  it  may  be  the 
clay  is  too  strong  and  laminates  badly,  and  cracks  in  dry¬ 
ing,  then  it  may  be  mixed  with  saqd  or  a  sandy  clay  to  over¬ 
come  lamination,  shrinkage  and  cracking,  etc. 

So  I  say  it  requires  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  brick- 
maker  to  know  how  to  handle  his  clay  to  make  a  success. 
The  clay  manufacturing  business  is  one  that  has  never  as  yet 
reached  perfection,  nor  has  any  one  man  learned  it  all.  When 
you  find  a  brickmaker  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all  you  can  rest 
assured  that  what  he  don’t  know  about  it  would  fill  the  pages 
of  The  Glay-Worker  for  years  to  come.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  our  State  associations,  etc.  It  is  to  give 
the  clayworkers  a  chance  to  come  together  and  tell  their  trou¬ 
bles  and  failures,  as  well  as  their  pleasure  and  success,  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  help  each  other  out  of  their  trouble. 

I  suppose  we  had  brickmakers  a  hundred  years  ago  who 
thought  they  knew  it  all.  What  would  they  think  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  clay  working  plants  of  to-day?  What  might  we  think  of 
them  in  a  hundred  years  from  to-day?  They  might  be  like  the 
ones  I  saw  in  a  dream,  which  runs  like  this: 

We  will  make  brick  without  brick  machines,  boilers,  en¬ 
gines,  dryers  or  kilns;  they  will  be  made  to-day  and  put  on 
the  market  to-morrow.  In  the  dream  it  showed  a  modern 
brick  plant,  with  several  large  furnaces  on  the  order  of  the 
Pittsburg  glass  furnaces.  Here  they  dumped  the  clay  or  sand 


bank  account. 
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into  the  furnaces  and  melted  it  until  it  would  run  Tike  molten 
metal,  then  it  was  poured  out  into  molds,  which  were  handled 
on  cars,  and  carried  to  a  cooling  room,  where  the  cooling 
process  took  place  in  a  very  slow  way — brick  guaranteed  water 
proof.  I  said,  “Yes,  and  mortar  proof  also.”  They  said,  “Did 
you  ever  see  mortar  stick  tighter  to  anything  than  plate 
glass?”  They  said,  “We  will  lay  this  brick  with  a  very  close 
joint  and  you  could  not  blow  them  apart  with  dynamite. 
They  took  me  out  to  look  at  a  thirty-story  building  they  had 
just  put  up  out  of  these  brick  and  about  the  time  we  walked 
up  to  the  building  I  woke  up.  H.  L.  JACOBS. 

Suffolk,  Va. 


FACTORY  CULLS. 


T.  C.  Harrison,  Weldon,  N.  C.,  wants  prices  on  machinery  for 
a  complete  brickmaking  plant. 

A.  Raymond  Raff,  1635  Thompson  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
writes  that  he  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  pamphlets 
on  kiln  and  dryer  construction. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  looking  for  second-hand  en¬ 
gines,  steam  shovels,  cars,  or  other  similar  equipment,  will 
hud  a  very  interesting  ad.  on  page  423. 

The  Shackleford  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated,  to 
manufacture  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  and  to  mine  coal,  at 
Des  Moines,  la.  The  company  will  succeed  to  the  business  of 
J.  W.  Shackleford,  who  has  been  manufacturing  brick  very 
successfully  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  'Carolina  Brick  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  have  been 
incorporated,  and  will  build  a  plant  near  that  city,  with  daily 
capacity  of  20,000  to  40,000  brick.  Catalogues  of  kilns,  dryers, 
machinery,  etc.,  will  be  appreciated,  and  should  be  addressed 
care  Carolina  Portland  Cement  Company. 

S.  B.  Gray,  brick  mold  manufacturer,  Indianapolis,  whose  ad. 

appears  on  page  410,  recently  booked  an  order  for  a  lot  of 

molds  to  be  shipped  to  Kingston,  Jamaica.  He  reports  the 

home  demand  to  be  unusually  large,  but  not  so  large  but  that 

• 

they  can  take  care  of  any  additional  orders  that  may  come  in. 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  For  Sale 
columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machinery. 
As  a  rule  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but  for  some 
places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 

'1  hose  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the  Wanted,  For 
Sale,  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 

The  Mill-Hall  Fire  Brick  Works,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  have 
secured  some  big  contracts  for  brick  supplies.  Several  im¬ 
portant  deals  are  pending,  which  will  insure  the  erection  of 
several  important  fire  brick  plants  near  Lock  Haven,  and  there 
are  great  activities  in  the  fire  brick  industry  in  different  parts 
of  Clinton  county,  Pa.,  in  which  county  Lock  Haven  is  located. 

The  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Bolivar,  Pa., 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  fire  brick  concerns  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  is  making  many  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  its  already  complete  plant.  Improvements  now  al¬ 
most  completed  will  give  this  company  an  output  of  250,000 
fire  brick  per  day.  This  company  makes  a  specialty  of  high- 
grade  brick  for  furnace  work.  In  addition  three  plants  are 
now  running  exclusively  on  coke  oven  brick,  one  on  coke  oven 
and  paving  brick,  and  one  on  paving  brick.  When  the  im¬ 
provements  now  about  completed  have  been  finished  an  addi¬ 
tional  plant  will  be  run  exclusively  on  building  and  enameled 
brick.  The  product  of  this  company  goes  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  abroad. 

The  International  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  a  concern 
which  will  be  allied  with  the  National  Fireproofing  Company, 
has  been  formed  in  Pittsburg,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  new  concern  will  operate  under  a  New  Jersey 


charter.  The  directors  are:  J.  J.  Booth,  W.  A.  Dinker,  D.  F. 
Henry,  S.  C.  Grier,  E.  B.  Alsop,  C.  C.  Henderson,  T.  G.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  and  W.  D.  Henry,  of  Pittsburg.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  has  been  organized  by  the  election  of  D.  F.  Henderson, 
president;  E.  B.  Alsop,  vice  president,  and  W.  D.  Henry,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  The  new  concern  has  purchased  a  large 
plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  in  addition  to  the  general 
offices  in  the  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg,  offices  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Townsend  Building,  New  York;  the  Builders’ 
Exchange,  Boston,  and  the  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Perth  Amboy  works  will  be  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  terra  cotta  fireproofing,  and  this,  with  the  five 
plants  operated  by  the  National  Fireproofing  Company,  will 
give  these  allied  interests  an  annual  capacity  of  about  300,000 
tons. 


DEATH  OF  A  NOTED  OHIO  CLAYWORKER. 

Wm.  B.  Harris,  senior  member  of  the  well-known  brick  man¬ 
ufacturing  firm  of  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bros.,  died  March  16,  at  his 
home,  in  Zanesville,  O.  Mr.  Harris  was  seventy-five  years  of 
age  find  had  (spent  almost  half  a  century  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  He  began  in  ia  small  way,  making  and  burning  enough 
brick  for  his  own  residence.  He  was  so  suicicesisful  that  his 
neighbors  induced  him  to  make  some  brick  for  them,  and 
from  (that  time  his  business  increased  until  he  had  one  of  the 
largest  brick  plants  in  Ohio.  In  speaking  of  his  death,  one  of 
the  local  papers  says:  “Mr.  Harris  was  'from  his  early  days  a 
hard  worker,  ambitious  and  industrious.  He  had  withal  a 
keen  business  insight  and  good  methods,  and  every  enterprise 
lie  fostered  was  successful.  In  business  circles  he  stood  as  a 
man  of  integrity  and  of  sound  finances.” 


“FAME'S”  VIEW. 


When  the  law  determines  that  a  man  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  publish  a  book  that  offends  the  literary  sense  of  readers,  nor 
to  paint  a  picture  that  artists  regard  as  hideous,  nor  to  build 
a  house  that  is  architecturally  unpleasing,  nor  to  raise  onions 
on  his  farm  because  the  smell  irritates  the  nostrils  of  his 
neighbor  who  is  driving  by;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it 
consistently  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  owner  of  land  to 
use  his  own  judgment  about  permitting  advertising  displays 
wherever  such  displays  can  be  made  conspicuous  on  that 
land. — Fame. 


The  Trade  Paper  Makes  Good  Workmen  Better. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  a  subscription,  the  foreman  of 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  South  responded:  “Yes,  I  want 
the  paper,  and  I  want  all  of  my  helpers  to  take  it.  Every  man 
who  expects  to  amount  to  anything  ought  to  take  his  own  trade 
journal.  A  reading  workingman  makes  a  thinking  worker, 
and  a  working  thinker  is  a  good  man  to  hold  on  to.” — Ex¬ 
change. 


Steam  Economy. 


The  American  Machinist  of  March  7  has  an  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  regarding  the  use  of  saw  dust  mortar  as  a  covering  for 
steam  pipes.  A  pipe  of  6  to  8  inches  diameter  was  boxed  in 
a  wooden  box  of  12  inches  diameter,  which  was  filled  with 
saw  dust  mortar,  .one  barrel  off  lime  to  five  of  saw  dust.  Before 
covering  the  pipe,  nearly  700  feet  in  length,  it  condensed  1,440 
pounds  of  water  hourly;  after  covering  it  condensed  195 
pounds  hourly.  This  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  some  of  our  saw 
mill  friends  that  saw  dust  is  even  better  to  use  in  saving  steam 
than  in  making  it. 


ALL  ABOARD  FOR  BUFFALO,  “AKRON  ROUTE.” 


New  line  opens  May  5,  via  Columbus  and  Akron,  with  two  daily 
(trains  from  Indianapolis,  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  Lines. 
For  information  in  detail,  please  call  upon  or  address  W.  W.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  D.  P.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Robin  Red  Breast  is  no  busier  nor  more  blithesome  these 
happy  spring  days  than  are  the  builders  and  contractors. 
They,  like  Robin,  must  be  up  and  doing  early.  The  days  are 
not  long  enough  for  them. 

*  *  * 

As  April  showers  foretell  May  flowers,  so  the  many  con¬ 
tracts  and  lettings  tell  of  a  very  busy  season  ahead.  Unless 
all  signs  fail  the  supply  of  brick  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
flowers  bloom.  This,  of  course,  means  better  prices  and  a  har¬ 
vest  time  for  the  brickmakers.  tf  the  market  is  handled  judi¬ 
ciously,  this  happy  condition  will  prevail  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  season,  for  the  demand  for  brick  will  likely  exceed  the 
supply,  even  after  the  new  crop  of  brick  is  ready. 

*  *  * 

Pressed  brick.  Company,  with  $250,000  capital,  formed  to 
manufacture  them.  One  million  a  day  the  estimated  output 
of  plant,  to  be  operated  by  compressed  air.”  Such  are  the 
headlines  of  a  long  article  in  a  Cleveland  daily.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  the  mammoth  scheme  have  never  before 
been  connected  with  brickmaking,  so  their  dream  of  a  million 
pressed  brick  per  day  is  pardonable,  but  before  they  are  done 
they  themselves  will  realize  that  instead  of  compressed  air,  the 
concern  is  a  “hot  air”  scheme. 

*  *  * 

In  no  direction  has  the  demand  for  brick  shown  a  greater 
advance  or  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  on  the  part  of  users 
than  in  the  use  of  brick  for  foundations.  In  many  sections 
the  rubble  stone  contractor  is  practically  out  of  business.  Brick 
and  cement  contractors  have  taken  his  place.  Within  recent 
years,  in  the  great  cities,  stone  foundations  have  played  little 
part  in  important  structures,  and  while  it  has  been  tough  on 
the  stone  interests,  it  has  increased  the  demand  for  good 
brick.  The  brick  foundation  is  the  foundation  of  the  future. 


It  affords  more  stability  of  construction,  more  uniformity,  is 
less  expensive  and  altogether  more  dependable. 

* *  *  * 

May  1  the  great  Pan-American  Exposition  will  open  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  during  the  following  six  months  that  city  will  be  the 
Mecca  of  countless  pilgrims.  Among  them  will  be  many  clay- 
workers,  all  of  whom  should  remember  that  Buffalo  is  the 
home  of  that  prince  of  good  fellows,  Wm.  H.  Brush,  who  is 
always  glad  to  take  a  fellow  clayworker  by  the  hand — especial¬ 
ly  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  Exposition  is  a  great  un¬ 
dertaking,  carried  out  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  In  many 
ways  it  will  rival,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  excel,  the  Chicago 
World’s  Pair.  Our  Buffalo  correspondent  will  keep  our  read¬ 
ers  posted  as  to  the  features  of  special  interest  to  them. 

*  *  * 

The  worthy  president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  W.  H.  Hunt,  was  a 
visitor  at  The  Clay-Worker  sanctum  April  15.  He  reports  a 
very  satisfactory  building  situation  in  Cleveland;  he  thinks 
there  will  be  more  building  there  this  season  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  demand  for  the  product  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  plant, 
the  Cleveland  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  Their  Impervious  Red  brick  has  proven  wonder¬ 
fully  popular,  kittle  wonder,  this,  for  they  are  the  reddest 
red  brick  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Hunt  may  well  be  proud 

of  his  “Akron  Reds” — and  he  is. 

*  *  * 

The  latest  project  proposed  to  advance  trade  interests 
abroad  is  a  floating  exposition  to  exhibit  American  products 
and  manufactures  at  the  doors  of  the  people  to  whom  we  de¬ 
sire  to  sell  them.  Those  who  have  the  matter  in  hand  say 
that  present  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  for  such  an 
underbaking.  Its  success  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to  our 
manufacturers  and  producers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if 
undertaken  it  will  be  carried  out  on  broad  lines.  Mr.  0.  P. 
Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  February  Geographic  Magazine.  He  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  scheme  and  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  those  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  fully  as  to  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  enterprise,  which  will  put  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  in  touch  with  the  buyers  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 


IS  A  FIREPROOF  STRUCTURE  POSSIBLE? 


This  is  a  question  which  was  asked  of  an  architect  in  con¬ 
nection  with  buildings  of  the  State  institutions  of  Indiana.  “A 
fireproof  structure  is  possible,”  was  the  answer.  “Fireproof 
buildings  have  been  destroyed,”  was  the  reply,  “and  how  do 
you  prove  your  assertion?”  The  architect  said,  “Why  not 
consider  a  cupola  furnace?  Here  is  a  structure  of  steel  and 
clay.  Where  is  there  a  building  which  may  be  submitted  to 
such  heat,  and  yet  we  find  the  furnace  a  relatively  permanent 
structure.  Of  course,  this  is  not  an  architectural  structure, 
yet  it  shows  possibilities.  It  indicates  that  with  steel  struc¬ 
tural  supports  and  a  proper  use  of  burned  clay  that  such  a 
structure  is  indestructible.” 

Now,  it  is  true  that  many  buildings  with  a  minimum  of 
steel  and  a  minimum  of  clay  protection  are  quickly  and  easily 
destroyed  by  the  burning  of  a  large  amount  of  combustible  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  Interior,  but  who  will  say  that  it  as  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  protect  a  steel  structure  by  the  use  of  burned  clay  when 
he  considers  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  cupola  furnace  is 
subjected?  The  protection  is  not  relatively  heavy,  but  the 
work  is  thoroughly  done  and  well  applied.  No  architectural 
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structure  with  the  material  which  it  oomtains  in  the  state 
of  combustion,  ds  ever  subjected  to  the  heat  which  is  applied 
in  a  cupola  furnace.  The  coke  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  and 
machinery  of  steel  manufacturing  indicate  clearly  enough  that 
fireproof  construction  is  merely  a  question  of  adequate  thought 
and  adequate  workmanship.  Steel  or  iron  in  itself  is  a 
material  more  readily  destroyed  by  fire  than  wood,  yet  steel 
adequately  protected  presents  an  absolutely  fireproof  building. 

Many  of  our  buildings  are  adequately  protected  in  the 
places  where  they  need  it  the  least;  for  instance,  there  is  8-inch 
fireproofing  between  beams  and  only  one  inch  under  them.  The 
surface  between  beams  needs  the  protection  the  least,  and  the 
surface  under  them  or  over  them  needs  it  the  most,  and  yet  it 
is  there  where  they  get  it  the  least.  If  any  one  ever  ques¬ 
tions  the  possibility  of  absolute  fire  protection  or  fireproof 
qualities  of  a  structure,  why  not  think  olf  the  cupola  furnace 
or  the  coke  oven? 


THE  LABORER  WORTHY  OF  HIS  HIRE. 


During  the  time  of  the  old  waiter  mills,  which  ground  wheat 
and  corn,  and  which  cut  lumber  during  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Western  States,  there  used  to  be  the  old  saw,  “high  water 
all  winter  and  low  water  all  summer.”  At  this  time,  when  the 
building  prospects  are  phenomenal,  we  have  strikes  or  low  wa¬ 
ter  for  contractors.  In  many  iof  the  cities  at  this  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  Chicago,  the  carpenters  and  other  mechanics  are 
asking  if  or  higher  wages.  We  do  not  question  the  justification 
of  such  demands  when  considered  In  the  abstract.  The  dis¬ 
turbing  feature  in  connection  with  such  demands  is  that  the 
advance  in  wages  should  apply  equally  to  all,  without  regard 
to  individual  capacity,  that  a  certain  price  per  hour  should  be 
paid,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  hour’s  labor.  One  man 
may  he  worth  fifty  cents  an  hour,  another  thirty,  others  twenty 
and  others  less,  yet  not  infrequently  the  chief  contention  is 
that  all  shall  be  paid  alike.  It  is  a  fact  that  oftentimes  the 
carpenter  who  receives  forty  cents  an  hour  is  really  worth 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  next  man  who  elbows  with 
him  and  gets  the  same  money.  The  demand  in  this  city  is  for 
thirty-five  cents;  many  are  worth  that,  and  more.  Those  who 
are  worth  more  should  receive  it;  those  who  are,  worth  less 
should  receive  what  they  are  worth.  An  unreasonable  demand 
of  this  kind  must  in  the  end  result  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  making  it.  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  In 
the  end  he  will  set  whiat  he  is  worth  and  no  more. 


PROSPERITY  IN  THE  INDIANA  GAS  BELT. 


The  Indiana  Gas  Belt  Tile  Makers’  Association  held  its  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  at  Hartford  City,  April  9.  On  account  of  it  be¬ 
ing  a  very  busy  time  in  making  repairs  and  the  opening  of 
spring  work  and  the  pressing  demand  for  tile,  the  attendance 
was  not  as  good  as  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  The 
president,  Samuel  Cowgill,  of  Summitvtlle,  was  among  the  ab¬ 
sentees,  being  at  present  in  the  “far  West,”  so  Vice  President 
J.  M.  Powell,  of  Orestes,  presided.  The  reports  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  showed  a  very  limited  amount  of  stock  on  hand  and  a 
pressing  demand  for  large  sizes.  None  of  the  til  ©makers  pres¬ 
ent  had  a  general  stock  of  all  sizes  on  hand,  and  most  all  had 
booked  orders  sufficient  to  tax  their  capacity  for  three  or  four 
months. 

It  was  agreed  that  each  member  of  the  association  report 
promptly  to  the  secretary  the  first  of  each  month,  and  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Lee  Goodwin,  of  Curtisville,  in  turn  is  to  furnish 
each  member  of  the  association  a  report  of  the  holdings  of  the 
members.  This  is  done  to  enable  those  receiving  urgent  or¬ 
ders  for  tile  which  they  are  unable  to  fill  on  account  of  a  want 
olf  a  particular  size  of  tile,  an  opportunity  to  do  so  through 
some  other  factory. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  advanced  cost  of  labor,  material 
and  repairs  justified  a  stiffening  of  prices,  but  no  specified  ad¬ 


vance  was  agreed  to.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  association 
to  form  a  combine  on  prices,  but  rather  to  assist  each  other  in 
supplying  the  trade,  and  also  to  afford  mutual  protection  by 
avoiding  the  making  of  sales  to  irresponsible  parties.  After 
transacting  business  pertaining  to  the  future  meetings,  the  as¬ 
sociation  adjourned  to  hold  the  next  quarterly  meeting  at  Ma¬ 
rion,  the  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee. 


THE  TRUST  AND  BRICKMAKING. 


It  makes  no  difference  what  we  may  think  about  the  trust 
idea.  A  fact  is  stronger  than  a  theory.  Many  olf  us  may  say 
that  absolute  consolidation  is  not  the  best  thing  for  the  masses 
of  the  people,  but  the  trust  theory  is  an  avalanche;  we  cannot 
buck  against  it.  It  is  with  us.  We  must  consider  it  and  con¬ 
form  all  of  our  activities  and  all  of  our  practices  to  it.  The 
man  who  bucks  against  the  trust  and  the  trust  spirit  and  th  • 
idea  of  consolidation  is  driving  his  head  against  a  brick  wall. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  imagine  a  trust  which  will  to 
any  large  extent  influence  the  clayworkers  of  this  country.  A 
great  institution  may  make  its  own  brick,  but  it  cannot  make 
all  of  the  brick  in  the  sense  that  it  could  make  all  of  the  steel, 
or  yet  all  of  the  glass,  which  goes  into  building  structures.  Clay 
is  to  be  found  at  every  hand,  and  the  machinery  for  producing 
clay  products  is  obtainable  at  a  moderate  cost.  This  makes 
absolute  concentration  impossible. 

A  few  years  ago  an  elevator  combination  was  formed  and 
for  a  few  months  first-class  passenger  elevators  were  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  except  at  a  relatively  high  cost.  The  formation  of  this 
trust  or  combination  threw  out  of  employment  a  number  of 
high-grade  mien.  These  men  were  not  discharged  because  they 
were  not  capable,  but  rather  because  they  were  not  needed. 
The  relative  difference  in  ability  did  not  count.  This  matter 
was  settled  by  association,  relationship  and  the  ability  to  buy 
stock  in  the  combine.  Within  a  short  time  those  who  were 
left  out  were  enabled  to  form  new  financial  alliances,  and  the 
result  at  this  time  is  that  good  passenger  elevators  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  fair  price  and  that,  too,  without  dealing  with  the 
old  company.  It  is  now  no  longer  able  to  control  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Competition  with  them  now  is  quite  as  strong  as  ever. 

This  merely  proves  that  certain  lines  of  business  cannot  be 
controlled  by  combination  and  that  trust  methods  are  some¬ 
times  ineffectual.  As  related  to  railroads  and  great  steel 
manufacturers,  the  situation  is  different.  Railroads  require 
connections,  and  an  independent  line  can  be  frozen  out.  It  is 
logical  that  all  of  the  great  railway  systems  Olf  the  country 
will  come  together;  logically  this  is  sure  to*  happen.  The 
enormous  capital  required  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  steel  naturally  makes  the  steel  combinations  very  strong.  A 
small  institution  can  be  readily  undersold,  and  thus  they  will 
be  absolutely  destroyed.  In  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  this  situation  does  not  obtain.  The  manufacturer 
of  such  a  product  iis  relatively  local,  and  combination  is  not 
always  possible.  We  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  any 
combination  influencing  the  price  of  brick  which  will  be  other 
than  local  and  influenced  by  supply  and  demand. 


MISS  CATHERINE  BUTTERWORTH  STARTS  THE 
WESTERN  BRICK  COMPANY. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Press  contains  a  very 
glowing  description  of  the  starting  olf  the  new  plant  of  the 
Western  Brick  Company,  which  has  been  built  and  will  be 
operated  under  the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Butterworth,  form- 
oi iy  general  manager  of  the  Marion  Brick  Works,  of  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Mr.  Butterwonth’s  little  daughter  played  a  star  part  in 
the  opening  ceremonies,  pulling  the  lever  which  caused  the 
whistle  to  blow,  announcing  for  the  first  time  that  the  plant 
was  ready  for  business.  The  plant  is  a  very  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  industrial  interests  of  Danville.  It  is  in  every  way 
up-to-date,  and  later  on  we  hope  to  give  a  detailed  description 
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of  it  in  The  Clay-Worker.  For  a  time  the  plant  will  turn 
out  building  brick  only,  but  later  on  paving  brick  may  also 
be  made.  At  present  it  has  a  daily  capacity  of  over  100,000 
builders. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ind.,  are  sending  out  a  new  catalogue  of  Wonder  brick 
machinery,  in  which  brickmakers  will  find  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  reading,  in  addition  to  a  series  of  fine  illustrations  of  their 
line  of  stiff  clay  brick  and  tile  machinery.  Big  and  Little 
Wonders  of  all  sizes  are  carefully  pictured  and  described,  as 
are  also  their  automatic  cutting  tables,  hand  cutters,  pug  mills, 
clay  crushers,  dry  pans,  disintegrators,  tile  tables,  cable  hoists, 
clay  elevators,  brick  trucks,  kiln  castings,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for 
a  copy,  mentioning  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  AMERICAN  BLOWER  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich.,  have 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue,  No.  118.  It  is 
a  handsome  book  and  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  mechanical  draft.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  discuss  technically  the  relative  merits  of  natural  draft,  and 
forced  or  induced  draft.  It  does  this  thoroughly  and  illus¬ 
trates  their  points  by  fine  engravings.  The  first  of  the  series 
of  cuts  tell  an  interesting  story  without  words  by  picturing  a 
factory  stack  from  which  pours  clouds  of  black  smoke,  and 
near  it  is  another  factory  minus  the  tall  stack,  and  from  the 
ordinary  chimney  there  comes  no  sign  of  smoke.  It  is  the  old 
and  the  new  way;  the  economical  and  the  wasteful  way,  well 
told.  The  book  will  be  mailed  free  to  readers  of  The  Clay- 
Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  COMPANY  have  is¬ 
sued  a  new  catalogue,  of  which  they  are  quite  proud.  In  it  the 
place  of  honor  is  given  to  the  Berg  press,  which  they  claim  is 
"the  most  modern  and  highly  improved  machine  for  making 
high-grade  pressed  building  brick,  front  brick,  ornamental 
brick  and  fire  brick  by  the  dry  press  process.”  Following  the 
picture  of  a  4-mold  Berg  are  illustrations  of  a  full  line  of  stiff 
clay  and  soft  clay  brick  machinery,  the  latter  including  hand 
power,  as  well  as  steam  power,  outfits,  and  the  usual  brick¬ 
yard  supplies.  A  copy  of  the  book  can  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  but  the  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Company  will  take  it 
as  a  favor  if  those  of  our  readers  asking  for  it  will  mention 
The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ROESSLER  &  HASSLACHER  CHEMICAL  COM¬ 
PANY,  100  William  street,  New  York,  have  favored  us  with 
their  catalogue  and  price  list  of  chemicals  for  elayworkers. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  pretty  brochure.  The  cover  design  is 
beautiful,  consisting  of  an  embossing  of  a  group  of  classic 
pottery,  in  white  on  a  back  ground  of  dark  violet,  with  the 
title  in  dainty  gold  letters.  Within  a  gold  frame  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  gravure  of  a  famous  painting.  The  entire  scheme  is  hap¬ 
pily  conceived  and  artistically  executed.  On  the  back  cover 
is  shown,  in  similar  style,  a  view  of  their  extensive  factory, 
which  is  located  at  Perth  Amboy  and  which  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  production  of  chemicals  used  in  the  pottery, 
glass,  enameled  ware,  terra  cotta,  brick  and  similar  industries. 
( (See  ad.  on  (page  422.)  Their  products  include  all  manner  of 
metal  oxides,  fluxes,  enamels,  underglaze  and  over  glaze  col¬ 
ors,  liquid  gold,  etc.,  etc.  The  book  should  find  a  place  on  the 
desk  of  every  ceramist. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY,  Dayton,  O.,  are  out 
with  a  new  catalogue,  devoted  to  their  soft  mud  brick  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies.  Until  recently  this  firm  manufactured  only 
stiff  clay  machinery.  Now  they  are  making  a  line  of  soft  mud 
or  tempered  clay  brick  machines.  These  are  fully  illustrated 
and  described,  as  are  also  all  the  necessary  equipment  that 
goes  with  a  soft  mud  outfit,  including  dump  tables,  pug  mills, 
clay  elevators,  clay  crushers  and  separators,  (tempering  wheels, 
brick  molds,  sand  barrows,  brick  trucks,  clay  cars,  etc.  The 


book  also  contains  illustrations  of  the  famous  Raymond  hand 
represses.  A  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

“THE  NEW  SOUTH  BRICK  MACHINERY”  is  the  title  of 
a  neat  little  booklet  bearing  the  imprint  of  J.  C.  Steele  & 
Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.  It  contains  one  very  novel  feature — 
an  oval  opening  in  the  cover  through  which  is  seen  a  minia¬ 
ture  cut  of  a  “New  South”  brick  machine.  We  have  seen  the 
slot  device  adapted  to  many  uses,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  seen  it  applied  to  a  trade  catalogue.  You  don’t  have 
to  drop  even  a  penny  in  this  slot,  however,  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
catalogue,  just  tell  them  that  you  want  it  and  they  and  Uncle 
Sam  will  do  the  rest.  Their  stiff  clay  machinery  is  fully  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  line  comprises  a  half  dozen  sizes  of  die  ma¬ 
chinery  and  an  equal  number  of  cut-off  tables,  of  varying 
styles  and  capacities,  also  pug  mills,  clay  crushers,  represses, 
brick  trucks,  clay  cars  and  other  brickyard  appliances. 

THE  WILLIAMS  PATENT  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER 
COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  sending  out  a  private  mail¬ 
ing  card,  advising  their  friends  and  customers  that  they  have 
opened  an  office  in  Chicago,  at  741  Temple  Court  Building. 
Their  business  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  that  section  that  they 
find  it  necessary  to  establish  a  branch  there,  which  will  be 
managed  by  M.  J.  Williams,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
St.  Louis  office  for  some  years  past,  and  is  therefore  thorough¬ 
ly  conversant  with  all  the  facts  concerning  the  Williams 
mills.  Customers  of  the  firm  in  that  territory,  whether  old  or 
prospective,  are  requested  to  address  all  communications  to 
the  Chicago  office.  They  are  also  cordially  invited  to  make 
the  office  headquarters  whenever  visiting  the  Windy  City. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


G.  H.  Adams,  of  Tilbury,  Ont.,  has  purchased  the  brickyard 
olf  W.  A.  Gardner,  at  Windsor,  Out.,  and  will  put  same  in  con¬ 
dition  to  start  operations  by  the  1st  of  May. 

Col.  G.  W.  Foulke  has  purchased  land  at  Texarkana,  Ark.,  on 
which  he  will  erect  a  modern  pressed  brick  plant.  He  has  had 
his  clay,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  tested,  with  excellent 
results. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Johnson  have  purchased  the  brick  and 
tile  factory  of  J.  A.  Hanson,  at  Oakland,  Ore.  The  plant  will 
be  improved  materially,  and  Mr.  Hanson  will  take  charge  of 
same  as  superintendent. 

The  Shaw  Enamel  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  by  Francis  D.  Shaw,  Robert  S.  Woodruff  and  Edwin  E. 
Marshall,  all  of  Trenton.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000  (and  will  manufacture  enamels  and  colors  for  clay. 

The  Ridgway  Brick  Company,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  have  ordered 
two  Simpson  Challenge  double  mold  represses  from  the  Simp¬ 
son  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  face  brick  made  by  the  stiff  mud  process  and 
repressed. 

The  Gran  Fabrica  de  Ladrillos  Reprensados,  S.  A.,  of  Hacien¬ 
da  de  Pardo,  Mexico,  have  installed  an  outfit,  consisting  of  a 
Simpson  four-mold  dry  press  and  complete  equipment  of 
auxiliary  specialties,  manufactured  by  the  Simpson  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  Coffey- 
vlille,  Kan.,  one  of  the  leading  concerns  in  the  West,  having 
three  brick  yards,  one  in  Coffeyville,  one  in  Independence  and 
another  'in  Cherryvale,  Kan.,  are  now  installing  an  outfit  of 
Simpson  dry  press  brick  machinery. 

F.  L.  Smiidth  &  Co.,  66  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  engi¬ 
neers  and  builders  of  cement  manufacturing  machinery,  have 
received  the  contract  for  equipping  the  plant  of  the  Iroquois 
Portland  Cement  Company,  now  being  built  at  Caledonia,  New 
York,  with  Davidisen  patent  tube  mills. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  Cumberland,  W 
Va.,  have  installed  a  Simpson  four-mold  press,  etc.,  and  are 
turning  out  an  excellent  product  from  the  same.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  brickmaking  concerns  in  the  country,  having 
seven  different  brick  yards  stretched  along  the  Ohio  river. 

A  number  of  the  citizens  of  Brookfield,  Mo.,  are  interested 
in  the  organization  of  a  company  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  pressed  building  brick  and  vitrified  paving  brick. 
They  have  good  clay,  with  plenty  of  coal  and  water,  and  splen¬ 
did  railroad  facilities.  R.  N.  Bowden,  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
together  with  C.  K.  Hart,  R.  M.  Hair,  S.  P.  Hartman  and  W. 
Brownlee,  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
matter. 
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3XE:  WTO  ft. 


THESE  APRIL  DAYS. 


STABLE  OF  CONTENTS.-^® 


Feitch  forth  the  dappled  overcoat  of  brown  and  pearly  gray; 
Fetch  forth  the  shiny  russet  shoes  and  springtime  suit  so  gay; 
Fetch  forth  ‘.the  garish  shirt  waist,  so  admired  by  envious  men; 
Bring  (them  all  out  before  my  gaze — and  put  Itihem  back  agam. 


Oh,  let  ime  reach  into  ‘the  trunk  and  therefrom  softly  pluck 
My  negligee,  my  'leather  'belt  and  trousers  o.f  white  duck; 

Expose  to  view  the  fish  rod,  the  hooks  and  flies  and  bait — 

Then  lock  them  up  again  and  let  me  settle  down  to  wait. 

Bring  out  the  set  of  gol’f  balls  and  the  stockings  green  and  blue; 
The  brassie,  cleek  and  maslhie  and  the  lofter— bring  i't,  too; 

Fetch  forth  the  tennis  racket,  so  strong  and  nearly  wrought— 
Then  hand  me  down  my  ulster  and  leave  me  to  my  thought. 

Display  the  Shrunken  bathing  suit,  the  paddles  and. the  oars, 

The  little  book  and  sportsman’s  (guide  for  keeping  track  of  scores; 
Then  take  the  whole  blamed  bunch  away— I  pass  ’em  up  with  scorn; 
'Tis  lovely  spring,  and  doubtless  ’twill  be  snowing  ere  the  morn. 

~  — Chicago  News. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AN  N.  B.  M.  A.  PARODY  ON  “SWIM  OUT,  O’GRADY.” 


I  was  a  brickyard  sailor,  bound  from  Bucyrus  to  Paree, 

But.  I  followed  my  machinery  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

T’is  making  brick  for  Neptune  was  the  driest  thought  I  had, 

But  'the  devil  bakes  se.a  urchins— they  nearly  drove  me  mad 
With  “Swim  out,  O’Grady”;  this  is  not  the  road  bo  France; 

Yer  mud  is  getting  tender,  ’till  it’s  lakin’  through  your  hands; 
Take  'the  up-draft  flue  and  leave  us  in  this  aqueous  expanse— 
Arrah,  swim  out,  O’ Grady;  swim  out. 

I  wais  sithranded  on  the  billow,  twenty  miles  from  anywhere, 

With  a  'down-draft  octopodicus  a-toy'ing  with  my  hair. 

“Is  it  mode-r-rn  inventions  ye  would  introduce?”  sez  he; 

“I’ve  the  quickest  kill  on  record;  would  yez  have  a  kill  wid  mb?” 
Thin,  swim  out,  O’Grady;  we  have  seen  machines  before; 

We  have  Chamber’s,  .Boyd’s  and  Martin’s  lying  all  along  the 
floor, 

And  our  iBerg’s  are  bumping  big  Ross-Ketllers’  al'l  along  the 
shore— 

Oh,  swim  out,  O’Grady;  swim  out. 

“Did  you  hear  of  John  Mo.roney’s'  funny  story?”  says  the  ood; 

He  heard  it  from  a  lobster  that  escaped  from  Noah’s  flood. 

The  squid  he  to’d  McGinty,  but  the  color  made  him  sick, 

And  the  judge  he  gave  him  sentence,  “Thirty  days  a-.makin’  brick.” 
Oh,  swim  out,  O’Grady;  go  laud  (tell  them  we  are  well; 

If  yez  tell  'i't  nice  and  aisy,  it’s  no  matter  what  yez  tell, 

But  keep  yer  brick  machinery,  for  we've  machines  to  sell — 

Oh,  swim  out,  O’Grady;  swim  out. 

Old  Neptune  sez,  severely,  “Is  it  .thrue  they  sdnt  yez  down 
To  show  m'e  how  (to  bui’d  the  only  brick  brick-house  in  town? 

’Tis  thrue  we  hiave  no  P(u)rin'tin’,  and  but  little  use  fer  Gates, 

But  the  only  thing  we’re  missing  is  the  modern  use  of  skates.” 

.So,  swim  out,  O'Grady,  for  we’ve  everything  and  more; 

If  ye’ll  take  'them  up  this  message  we  will  cast  yez  on  the  shore, 
“Ou'ld  Neptune’s  palace  boasts  the  only  terra  ootta  door.” 

Swim  out,  'O’Grady;  swim  out. 


“Go  up  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  with  the  oysters,”  says  the  King, 
“And  bring  them  my  best  wishes  and  the  compliment's  of  Spring; 
And  tell  them  to  walk  steddy  as  they  'Stroll  about  the  dock, 

Fer  we  tall  prefer  'their  presence  to  the  advent  of  a  rock.” 

Swim  out,  O’Grady;  there  is  wetness  in  the  sea, 

But  the  thought  of  that  Convinltion  sinds  a  thirstiness  to  me. 

If  your  .stock  needs  any  water,  just  remember  it  is  free— 

Swim  out,  O’Grady;  swim  out. 

“Tell  Randall,”  says  McGinty,  “that  my  heart  is  nearly  broke; 
That  I  couldn’t  join  the  gentry,  fer  my  dress  suit  is  in  soak; 

T  was  waiting  for  Eudally  'for  to  send  me  down  a  draft, 

Bu‘  it  fa;i'ed  to  score  a  hull’s  eye— I  must  try  another  graft.” 

Swim  out,  O'Grady;  there  is  nothing  like  the  earth, 

And  nothing  like  the  brickmakers  for  jollity  and  mirth — 

Old  hoary -headed  time  has  proved  their  everlasting  worth. 

Swim  out,  O'Grady;  swim  out. 

BRYAN  J.  DUNN. 
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AT  A  BARGAIN-CONDITION  GOOD. 

One  Penfleld  Brick  Machine  and  Carrying  Table,  30,000  Capacity. 
Two  Columbia  Represses. 

One  Miller  Hand  Press,  10-inch. 

One  Miller  Hand  Press,  734-inch. 

One  Miller  Hand  Press,  Standard  Size, 
bl-d  HARRIS  BRICK  CO.,  Zanesville,  O. 
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Manufacturer  of 

Brick 
Moulds 

Of  Every  Kinds 
and  Description. 

Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds... Si  50  Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds . »1  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00  Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds 1  00 

These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to 
anybody’s  standard.  If  they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


ggfejT  THE:  WO  VI 


clicr  Brick 

ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 
RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


Ulbaf  $  the  Use 

of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  41  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

1519  Park  Building. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years.  J- 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  NOTES. 


HE  WORLD’S  FAIR  movement,  so  far 
as  actual  building  is  concerned,  Is  yet  In 
its  infancy,  but  on  fine  prominent  down¬ 
town  corners  new  buildings  are  already 
structures  are  oeing  razed  to  make  way 
going  up,  and  throughout  the  city  old 
for  modern  improvements. 

Every  architect  in  St.  Louis  is  over¬ 
run  with  orders  for  plans  and  estimates, 
and  while  these  do  not  necessarily  mean  new  buildings,  the 
probabilities  are  that  they  will  as  soon  as  the  World’s  Fair 
building  fever  strikes  the  town  in  earnest. 

The  hotel  facilities  of  the  city  are  confessedly  inadequate 
for  a  World’s  Fair  crowd,  and  nearly  all  of  the  architects  are 
figuring  on  structures  of  that  character  to  be  located  either  in 
the  business  district  or  near  the  exposition  site. 

Among  the  later  buildings  is  one  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Adolphus  Busch,  president  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brew¬ 
ing  Association.  It  may  be  a  big  modern  hotel  on  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Elm  street. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  building  commissioner  for  March 
shows  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs  in  the  building  line  iin  St. 
Louis.  Permits  for  120  brick  buildings,  estimated  to  cost 
$816,534,  were  issued,  against  122  permits  for  brick  build¬ 
ings  issued  last  March,  to  cost  $325,897.  This  shows  a  big 
gain. 

Two  deeds  were  filed  last  month,  transferring  an  acre  of 
ground  each  to  Frank  Handly  and  George  Goerger,  for  $200,  on 
condition  that  they  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  St.  Louis 
Vitrified  Fire  Brick  Company  five  years.  The  transfer  was 
made  by  F.  C.  Paule,  who  is  largely  interested  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  A  plant  of  the  Vitrified  Fire  Brick  Company  will  be 
established  at  Bona  Station,  near  Mokeville,  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  &  Colorado  road,  at  once,  and  will  employ  about 
200  men  when  in  full  operation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Laclede  Fire 
Brick  Manufacturing  Company  took  place  March  12,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  election  of  the  same  board  of  directors  as  last 
year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Winkle  Terra 
Cotta  Company  was  held  March  26,  and  their  directors  were  re¬ 
elected. 

The  machinery  has  been  purchased  and  work  commenced  on 
a  new  $5,000  pressed  brick  plant  at  New  Athens,  Ill.  A  stock 
company,  composed  of  ex-Supervisor  William  Hauft  and  Frank 
Wirth,  of  New  Athens,  is  behind  the  movement,  and  the  new 
industry  will  be  situated  on  the  large  Hauft  farm,  east  of  the 
city. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  settle  the  differences  between  the 
Ittner  Brick  Works  and  the  unions,  which  have  been  on  for 
over  two  years.  The  Master  Bricklayers’  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  contractors  and  builders,  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  seek  a  hearing  in  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly, 
and  also  to  see  the  proprietors  of  the  brick  works  and  try  to 
bring  about  a  settlement. 

The  Buckeye  Press  Brick  Company’s  large  plant,  at  Rose¬ 
ville,  O.,  near  Zanesville,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Ohio 
Press  Brick  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company,  which  was  organized  and  incorporated  here  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  syndicate  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
and  operates  twenty-nine  plants.  The  combination  also  has 
factories  in  Cleveland,  Findlay  and  Toledo,  O. 

All  the  brick  yards  report  that  they  are  busy  and  having 
good  business,  both  locally  and  out  of  town. 

Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  are  coming  in  from  near-by 
towns.  The  inquiries  are  caused  by  shortage  of  clay  at  the 
small  yards,  otherwise  the  local  yards  would  not  be  able  to 
compete. 

Quite  a  large  brick  contract  was  let  here  a  few  days  ago.  It 
was  for  the  brick  to  be  used  in  the  new  Catlin  building,  on 
Washington  avenue,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets. 
The  contract  was  for  about  2,300,000  brick,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  secured  it. 

All  the  brick  yards  are  working  full  time  except  a  couple 
Inal  were  compelled  to  shut  down  on  account  of  the  shortage 
o,"  clay.  Now  that  the  weather  is  getting  mild,  they  will  be 
able  to  resume. 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Company  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  fine  business  this  spring,  and  Mr.  Grath  is  confident  that 


from  the  way  Inquiries  come  in  his  spring  business  will  be 
large. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Company  are 
shipping  quite  a  number  of  crushers  and  pulverizers  this 
month  and  have  a  number  of  orders  booked. 

A  SAINT. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


The  storms  and  rains  of  last  month  seem  to  have  blown  over, 
and  with  the  return  of  the  spring  isun,  the  spring  poet  and  the 
street  piano,  the  man  with  the  trowel  has  come  out  from  re¬ 
tirement  and  has  started  to  put  into  execution  the  plans  which 
the  architects  have  been  preparing  during  the  winter.  The 
contrast  between  the  building  activity  at  this  time  last  year 
and  that  at  the  present  time  is  very  marked.  At  the  opening 
of  the  building  season  in  1900  there  were  strikes — 'either  ac¬ 
tually  in  effect  or  imminent — in  almost  every  building  trade  in 
the  western  market,  and  as  a  natural  result  building  — partic- 
.ularly  in  Chicago — was  at  a  standstill.  Now,  with  the  labor 
troubles  practically  settled,  work  in  building  lines  seems  about 
to  make  up  for  the  delays  and  disappointments  of  a  year  ago. 
The  following  figures  as  to  building  permits,  frontage  and  out¬ 
lay  of  money  for  building  purposes,  tell  their  own  story: 

During  the  past  month  permits  have  been  taken  out  for  the 
construction  of  591  building  improvements,  extending  over  a 
frontage  of  15,307  feet,  and  involving  an  expenditure  of  $2,410,- 
280.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  a  year 
ago  of  424  in  the  number  of  buildings,  11,569  in  feet  of  front¬ 
age,  and  $2,140,000  in  total  expenditure. 

This  increase  in  building  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to 
Chicago  proper,  however,  but  has  been  noticeable  in  the 
suburbs  as  well — most  noticeable  of  all,  perhaps, in  Evanston. 
In  this  quiet  little  town  thirty-five  building  permits  have  thus 
far  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works.  The  aggregate  cost  of  these  buildings' — two-thirds  of 
which  are  to  be  residences — is  to  be  $167,000.  In  addition  to 
these  several  buildings  of  a  public  character,  costing  alto¬ 
gether  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  are  being  planned, 
and  will  probably  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Myron  F.  Hunt,  an  Evanston  architect,  replied  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  outlook:  “Well,  I  have  had  as  much 
to  do  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  as  I  had  all  lof  last, 
and  I  think  my  experience  is  only  on  a  par  with  that  of  all  the 
other  architects.  I  look  for  the  greatest  building  boom  in 
Evanston,  and  along  the  North  shone,  in  the  history  of  this 
section  of  the  country.” 

All  the  Evanstonians,  however,  are  not  so  entirely  pleased 
with  this  building  boom  as  are  the  architects,  and  the  cause  of 
their  dissatisfaction  is  the  advent,  in  considerable  numbers, 
of  apartment  buildings.  A  few  buildings  of  this  type  made 
their  appearance  last  year,  but  now  they  are  coming  so  fast 
that  they  threaten  to  change  the  architectural  appearance  of 
the  city.  Fully  one-third  of  the  permits  noted  above  are  for 
structures  of  this  kind.  Evanston  has  always  been  a  pre¬ 
eminently  a  city  of  private  homes,  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  unsightly  apartment  house  upon  its  pretty  neighborhoods 
has  filled  its  citizens  with  indignation.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  legislation  in  the  Council  and  of  injunctions,  but  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  opposition  will  be  of  any  such  for¬ 
midable  nature. 

It  really  seems  a  pity,  when  one  considers  that  these  archi¬ 
tectural  enemies  to  picturesque  communities  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  locality,  but  are  to  go  up  here  and  there 
throughout  the  iresidenoe  district;  that  the  householders 
should  not  have  some  stronger  protection  against  them;  and 
it  is  small  wonder,  with  the  examples  before  them  of  many 
other  residence  districts — especially  on  the  South  Side — which 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  same  causes,  that  the  Evanstonians 
should  feel  discouraged  at  the  prospect.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  changed  economic  tendencies,  which  have  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  Chicago  itself,  and  which  are  now  just  beginning, 
doubtless,  to  be  felt  in  Evanston,  the  demand  for  this  (type  of 
home  must  naturally  come,  and  coming,  must  be  filled.  The 
real  estate  men  say  that  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand  for  these  dwellings  for  some  time,  and  predict  that  the 
completion  of  the  buildings  now  planned  wtill  bring  a  great, 
influx  of  people  to  the  North  Shore  suburb. 

The  old  question  of  conspiracy  among  certain  brick  com¬ 
panies  here,  and  the  Chicago  Masons’  and  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  raised  again.  Against  these  companies  the 
Union  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit 
Court  for  $100,000  damages,  alleging  that  the  defendants  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  a  penalty  is  imposed  on 
contractors  affiliated  with  the  Masons’  and  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  purchase  brick  from  the  plaintiff’s.  FAX. 
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LIGHT  HODSES 


Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining — THEY  JUST  SHIINE. 

THus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch" 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 

Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 


With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Tit  weilglon  machine  Go., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

OHIO  BRICK  AND  POTTERY  NEWS. 


HE  INDUSTRIAL  WORLD  in 
the  upper  Ohio  valley  just  no*w 
is  in  a  turmoil,  and  all  because 
of  the  grave  possibility  of  a 
strike  among  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Pot¬ 
ters.  Not  since  1892  has  this 
section,  as  far  as  the  pottery  in¬ 
terests  are  concerned,  been  in 
such  a.n  unsettled  state,  as  for 
almost  ten  years  East  Liverpool 
and  vicinity  hias  enjoyed  the 
greatest  prosperity,  especially  among  the  pottery  workers.  A 
few  days  ago  there  was  submitted  to  the  Manufacturing  Pot¬ 
ters’  Association  the  new  wage  scale  of  the  operative  potters. 
When  this  scale  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  association 
there  was  no  end  of  “loud  discussion,”  and  it  would  be  to  ex¬ 
press  it  mildly  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  were  worked  up 
over  the  paper.  The  meeting  lasted  several  hours,  but 
the  manufacturers  agreed  among  themselves  not  to 
mention  the  matter  to  any  outsiders.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  leaked  out,  and  from  one  of  the  largest 

pottery  manufacturers  here  the  statement  has  been 

secured  that  the  scale  will  not  be  signed  as  long  as  it  remains 
in  its  present  form.  The  scale  is  composed  of  no  less  than 
twelve  sections,  and  increase  in  wages  is  asked  in  most  every 
department.  In  the  decorating  department  the  printers  have 
asked  an  increase  of  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  for  using  certain 
classes  of  decorations,  and  also  that  no  copper  plate  less  than 
14  by  16  inches  shall  be  used.  The  manufacturers  claim  the 
demands  of  the  men  are  quite  unreasonable,  and  that  the  scale 
will  not  be  signed.  With  the  letter  to  the  manufacturers  was 
a  note  asking  that  a  conference  with  the  operatives  be  held 
not  later  than  April  15,  at  which  time  the  new  scale  would 
be  discussed  by  both  sides,  and  if  no  conference  was  held  on 
that  date,  and  the  scale  was  not  signed  by  May  1,  aggressive 
measures  would  be  brought  to  bear.  If  this  clause  of  the  letter 
is  meant  for  a  threat,  it  will  prove  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  operatives. 

The  several  locals  affiliated  with  the  Brotherhood  are  now 
holding  secret  sessions,  at  which  the  matter  of  “to  strike  or 
not  to  strike”  is  being  voted  upon. 

The  news  of  a  threatening  strike,  which  caused  the  Eastern 
capitalists  to  send  representatives  here  several  weeks  ago  to 
feel  the  pulse  olf  the  manufacturers  about  “consolidation,”  has 
caused  increased  activity  along  that  line.  These  gentlemen 
are  being  informed  daily  about  the  conditions  and  outlook  for 
a  strike,  and  just  as  soon  as  a  strike  is  inaugurated  a  com¬ 
bination  will  be  formed.  This  is  the  exact  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  pottery  field  in  the  Ohio  valley.  It  may  be  well  to 
remark  here  that  if  a  strike  is  ordered  it  will  be  the  cause  of 
every  pottery  in  the  United  States  suspending  operations. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  combination  of  all  the  pot¬ 
teries  of  the  country  comes  the  story  that  another  sewer  pipe 
trust  is  to  be  formed,  which  will  not  only  include  all  the 
plants  that  are  now  in  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 
but  also  all  the  small  and  Independent  factories. 

Negotiations  are  now  on  for  the  consolidation  olf  all  the 
sewer  pipe  manufactories  into  one  corporation,  with  a  capital 
of  about  $12,200,000.  The  deal  includes  the  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  whose  main  offices  are  at  Pittsburg,  and  which 
has  a  capitalization  of  about  $10,000,000;  the  Robinson  Bros.’ 
Sewer  Pipe  Company  and  the  Buckeye  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 
of  Akron,  0.,  having  a  combined  capital  of  about  $800,000;  the 
United  States  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
whose  capital  is  about  $300,000,  and  two  factories  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  which  have  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  Robinson 
Company  has  two  factories,  both  at  Akron,  O. ;  the  Buckeye 
Company  has  two  factories,  one  at  Akron  and  the  other  at 
Canal  Dover,  O.  Both  of  the  plants  olf  the  United  States  Clay 
Company  are  located  at  Lisbon,  O.  With  such  a  combination 
as  is  being  meditated  all  of  the  clay  sewer  pipe  output  in  the 
United  States  will  be  controlled  by  the  new  company. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  has  been  endeavoring 


to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Company  for 
about  three  months,  it  is  understood.  The  United  States 
Company  manufactures  a  fire-proofing  brick.  The  American 
Sewer  Pipe  Company  does  not.  If  the  consolidation  is  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  feature  will  be  added  to  the  stock  of  goods  of  the 
big  concern. 

R.  M.  Francey,  of  Toronto,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  when  seen  denied  that  there  would 
be  anything  done  just  at  present  which  would  tend  to  merge 
all  the  plants  into  one  large  concern.  He  said  that  a  deal  had 
been  on  for  something,  but  just  now  there  was  nothing  definite 
to  give  out. 

A  deal  has  been  closed  whereby  a  new  brick  plant  will  be 
built  at  Rogers,  O.,  this  county.  John  Hall,  president  olf  the 
East  Liverpool  Pottery  Company,  is  the  promoter  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  work  on  the  plant  will  begin  soon.  The  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  daily,  and  several  grades  will 
be  made.  The  citizens  of  Rogers  gave  the  company  five  acres 
of  ground  to  build  the  plant  there,  and  besides  erecting  a 
brick  plant,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  a  pottery  will 
also  be  built  at  Rogers,  and  by  the  same  company. 

Joseph  T.  Smith,  Wilson  Smith  and  W.  H.  Phillips  have 
closed  a  deal  whereby  they  will  take  charge  of  the  French 
China  Pottery,  in  East.  Liverpool,  a  plant  that  was  formerly 
owned  by  Sebring  Brothers,  now  of  Sebring,  O.  The  men  paid 
$35,000  for  the  plant  alone,  this  exclusive  of  all  molds,  saggers 
and  shapes.  They  will  assume  the  management  of  the  pottery 
July  1.  This  pottery  is  the  last  one  that  was  erected  here  by 
the  Sebring  Brothers  before  they  decided  to  remove  their 
plants  to  Sebring,  and  now  they  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their 
pottery  at  East  Palestine.  In  making  these  sales  these  pot¬ 
teries  will  be  duplicated  at  Sebring,  O.  This  company,  it  is 
said,  will  expend  over  $100,000  erecting  new  potteries  at 
Sebring  during  the  next  year,  provided  the  proposed  combina¬ 
tion  is  now  formed  in  that  time. 

The  officers  of  the  new  Union  Pottery  Co.,  which  was  char¬ 
tered  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  recently,  will  be  elected 
next  week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  which  will  be 
held  here.  Mr.'  Frank  W.  Fowler  states  the  Union  pottery,  in 
East  Liverpool,  will  be  placed  in  operation  by  the  last  of  the 
month,  and  the  Chelsea  Pottery,  at  New  Cumberland,  which 
is  owned  by  the  same  company,  will  be  started  two  weeks 
after  operations  at  the  Union  have  commenced. 

G.  M.  and  E.  P.  Raymond,  of  Dayton,  have  secured  a  contract 
to  furnish  a  part  of  the  machinery  that  will  be  placed  in  the 
new  pottery  which  is  being  erected  at  New  Castle.  Contracts 
were  closed  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Brunt  Pottery  Co.,  operating  one  of  the  largest  potteries 
here,  have  been  compelled  to  increase  their  plant,  owing  to 
the  increased  trade  they  are  receiving. 

Robert  Heape  has  been  selected  to  manage  the  new  pottery 
which  is  being  built  at  New  Castle.  He  is  practically  a  new 
man  in  the  pottery  world,  although  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  clay  industry  in  other  capacities. 

The  Universal  Sanitary  Company,  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  will 
enlarge  their  plant  to  eight  kilns.  Several  of  these  will  be 
built  at  once. 

Several  needed  improvements  will  be  made  at  the  Wallace 
&  Chetwynd  Pottery  at  once.  They  will  consist  of  two  new 
clay  processes,  one  plunger  and  a  sifting  (frame.  The  change 
will  cost  several  thousand  dollars.  Since  new  capital  was  put 
in  this  firm  a  short  time  ago,  the  plant  has  been  unable  to 
fill  orders  on  time,  so  fast  are  they  being  received.  ZIM. 


CONSERVATIVE. 


Mr.  Henreque— “  I  suppose  you  know,  Maria,  that  there  is  a  great 
increase  of  confidence  everywhere  since  the  re-election  of  McKinley!” 

Mrs.  Henreque— “  Quite  likely,  Hezekiah  !  But  you  keep  right  on 
getting  into  this  house  by  nine  o’clock  nights  ez  usual  or  I’ll  take  away 
your  latch-key  !  ” 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


RICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA  men  are  just  about 
holding  their  own.  A  few  small  jobs  are  coming 
(in  from  both  city  and  country,  but  nothing  has 
developed  recently.  Gladding,  Me  Bean  &  Co.  are 
pretty  busy,  everything  considered,  but  on  the 
whole,  they  report  the  season  a  little  backward.  The  labor 
troubles  are  now  over  and  some  improvement  in  the  situation 
may  be  expected  shortly.  Architects  are  busy,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  good  year  is  excellent. 

L.  H.  Eddy  has  edited  an  article  in  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  En¬ 
quirer,  in  which  he  says  that  Alameda  county  produced  in  1900 
about  10,000,000  common  brick,  1,200,000  fire  and  pressed  brick, 
875,000  feet  of  sewer  piper,  630,000  feet  of  chimney  pipe,  con¬ 
duit  pipe,  drain  tiles  and  flue  linings,  600,000  vases,  flower  pots 
and  sundry  articles  of  art  pottery.  These  figures  approxi¬ 
mately  represent  the  aggregate  output  of  four  industries  oper¬ 
ating  in  Alameda  county:  The  Remillard  Company’s  brick¬ 
yard  at  Pleasanton,  N.  Clark  &  Sons’  clay  works  at  Alameda 
Point,  Oakland  Art  Pottery  Works,  and  the  California  Pottery 
Works,  on  East  Twelfth  street,  Oakland.  The  Remillard  Com¬ 
pany  makes  nothing  but  common  stock  brick,  and  while  the 
company  has  but  one  yard  in  Alameda  county,  it  has  one  at 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  that  produces  8,000,000  brick  per  year,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Greenbrae,  Cal.,  producing  5,000,000.  The  entire 
product  iis  handled  through  the  Oakland  main  office.  The 
three  yards,  having  been  in  operation,  respectively,  sixteen 
years,  eight  years  and  ten  years,  have  produced  an  aggregate 
of  280,000,000  bricks  from  about  twenty-eight  acres  of  clay 
land,  with  some  275  acres  yet  to  be  worked.  The  three  yards 
have  a  total  of  four  kilns,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
38,000,000  brick.  N.  Clark  &  Sons  make  fire  and  pressed  brick, 
while  the  Oakland  Art  Pottery  Works  and  the  California  Pot¬ 
tery  Works  make  practically  all  the  vases,  flower  pots  and 
art  pottery  turned  out  by  the  county;  while  these  three  firms 
make  sewer,  chimney  and  conduit  pipe,  drain  tile  and  flue 
lining.  The  last  three  firms  use  a  total  of  about  14,000  tons 
of  Amador  county  potter’s  clay  and  fire  sand,  and  6,000  tons  of 
Alameda  county  loam  in  the  year,  and  operate  a  total  of  eight¬ 
een  kilns  of  from  14  to  25  feet  in  diameter.  A  new  pottery 
has  been  established  by  Hislop  &  Phillips,  on  East  Twelfth 
street,  Oakland,  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  white  and 
tinted  glazed  ware.  They  began  work  in  January  last. 

The  Sichler-Paulsell  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  has 
ordered  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  expects 
to  have  a  plant  in  working  order  at  Red  Lodge,  Montana,  soon. 

W.  H.  McElroy  intends  to  establish  a  brickyard  on  Bear 
Creek,  near  Merced,  Cal.  He  has  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  jail  for  Merced  county,  and  250,000  brick  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  structure.  Mr.  McElroy  also  intends  to  sell 
brick. 

The  following  officers  have  been  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year  by  the  Ogden  Sewer  Pipe  &  Clay  Company,  of  Ogden, 
Utah;  James  Harris,  president;  Robert  M.  Gourley,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Robert  B.  Lewis,  treasurer;  William  E.  Wester,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  these,  with  John  S.  Lewis,  Paul  W.  Steelier  and 
Abraham  Wenger,  form  the  board  of  directors. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  the  partnership  of  Montgomery, 
Son  &  Hunt,  conducting  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  the  Kalispell 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  has  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of  A.  C. 
Montgomery.  The  business  of  the  company  will  hereafter  be 
carried  on  by  Montgomery  &  Hunt,  composed  of  J.  H.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  W.  G.  Hunt. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Harper  Brick  &  Pottery  Company, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  increased  to  $20,000. 

Hankins  &  Raymond,  owners  of  the  pottery  works  at  Clay¬ 
ton,  Wash.,  have  been  succeeded  by  Daniel  Raymond. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Company  is  building  another  large  dry 
kiln  at  its  South  Seattle,  Wash.,  plant. 


The  Kern  County  Brick  Company,  of  Kern  City,  Cal.,  has 
several  kilns  of  brick  ready  to  burn. 

A  shortage  of  brick  is  reported  at  Seattle,  Wash.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  meeting  of  the  Brick  Exchange  will  be  held  in 
the  near  future,  and  means  be  devised  whereby  the  shortage 
can  be  relieved.  The  improvements  now  going  on  at  the  W. 
C.  Hill  brickyard,  and  which  have  partially  decreased  the  out¬ 
put  of  one  of  the  largest  yards  in  Seattle,  will  shortly  be  fin¬ 
ished  and  in  running  order,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  relieve 
the  situation.  Every  yard  is  working  to  its  full  capacity,  but 
the  output  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  city  like 
Seattle,  which  for  a  number  of  years  will  have  an  increasing 
demand  for  brick. 

T.  B.  Cmycroft  is  burning  a  kiln  of  100,000  brick  at  his  yard 
in  Visalia,  Cal.,  which  will  be  opened  this  week. 

It  is  expected  that  work  will  be  resumed  on  the  Stockton, 
Cal.,  postoffice  inside  of  two  weeks,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
of  it  being  commenced  in  a  .day  or  two,  as  the  contractors  are 
only  awaiting  a  telegram  from  Washington  to  begin  putting 
in  the  foundation.  There  has  been  considerable  delay,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  stopped  because'  the  brick  con¬ 
tracted  for  was  rejected  by  the  government  after  two  tests 
had  been  made.  Those  who  have  been  investigating  matters 
connected  with  the  trouble  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  some  very  smooth  work  done  to  cause  the  local 
brick  company  to  lose-  the  contract.  Two  samples  of  the  brick 
were  tested,  and  different  reports  were  made  on  them.  The 
contract  was  then  given  to  a  San  Jose  firm,  with  the  result 
that  its  brick  was  accepted  and  is  now  being  shipped  to  Stock- 
ton.  The  McPhee  Company,  which  secured  the  contract  for 
building  the  post-office,  a  few  -days  ago  sent  a  request  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  portions  of  the  foundations 
already  built  (in  place,  and  a  reply  is  awaited. 

R.  E.  Phillips  has  closed  up  a  deal  with  Powers  &  Neitfield 
for  the  old  Powers  ranch,  at  Lowell,  Wash.,  and  has  begun  ar¬ 
rangements  to  put  in  an  up-to-date  pressed  brick  plant  and 
manufacture  brick  on  an  extensive  plan. 

A  report  comes  from  Baker  City,  Ore.,  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  buildings  are  erected  for  which  plans  have  been  drawn, 
and  of  whose  erection  the  contractors  are  reasonably  sure, 
there  will  be  laid  in  Baker  City  this  year  upwards  of  4,000,000 
bricks.  This  estimate  does  not  include  those  which  rumor  says 
will  be  started  -soon,  nor  those  on  which  estimates  have  been 
asked  simply  for  future  reference.  All  of  the  brickyards  are 
preparing  for  a  big  business  this  season,  and  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  on  them. 

The  suit  of  J.  W.  Miller  against  the  San  Joaquin  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  for  $4,000  damages,  has  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  though  his  damages  were  cut  down  to 
$1,000.  In  April  of  1899  Mr.  Beck,  an  employe,  of  the  com¬ 
pany  iin  lits  San  Francisco  office,  contracted  with  Miller  for  the 
delivery  of  1,000,000  bricks  at  $6  a  thousand.  A  combination 
of  the  brick  men  sent  the  price  up  to  $10  a  thousand,  and  the 
contract  was  not  fulfilled.  The  case  will  be  appealed. 

San  Francisco,  April  5,  1901.  SUNSET. 


Mrs.  Farmer— “Git  out  o’  here  or  I’ll  put  a  load  o’  buck-shot  in  ye !” 
Chilly  Nytes — “Ah,  mum!  It’s  sech  a  relief  ter  find  a  lady  w’ot  kin 
talk  suthin’  besides  dress,  golf,  or  automobiling!” 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  cla\  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good,  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Qalion,  Ohio 
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Written  for  The  Cl  ay- Worker. 

AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


HE  PERTH  AMBOY  Ceramic  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000.  They  will  manu¬ 
facture  white  ware. 

It  is  now  a  generally  known  fact  that  the 
Bradshaw  Pottery  Co.  will  locate  at  Niles, 
O.,  instead  of  Rogers  again.  The  style  oif 
the  new  concern  will  be  The  Niles  Pottery 
Co.  It  will  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  and  will  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  the  plant  will  be  composed  of 
four  ware  kilns  and  two  decorating  kilns. 

There  'is  quite  a  contest  in  the  selection  of  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  city  for  the  coming  convention  of  the  National  Brothe- 
hood  of  Operative  Potters.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  either 
Akron  or  East  Liverpool  will  be  selected. 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  will 
in  the  spring  erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  saggers 
for  themselves.  They  have  experienced  quite  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  heretofore  in  getting  saggers  and  a  factory  of  their 
own  is  the  outcome  of  it.  This  is  probably  the  largest  pottery 
in  the  world.  They  are  also  making  some  repairs  on  their 
kilns. 

A  member  of  the  Potters’  Co-operative  Co.,  operating  the 
Dresden  Pottery  Works,  East  Liverpool,  Is  reported  as  having 
said  that  January  and  February  were  unusually  good  months 
for  them  this  year,  in  fact,  being  the  best  two  months  in  the 
history  of  that  concern. 

Work  on  the  new  buildings  of  the  Potters’  Mining  &  Milling 
Co.,  East  Liverpool,  will  be  started  soon.  This  company  is  also 
placing  six  new  flint-grinding  cylinders,  and  are  also  building 
three  new  flint  bins. 

East  Liverpool  is  at  last  to  have  the  much  needed  stilt 
factory.  A  concern,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Supply  Co., 
has  purchased  a  site,  and  work  is  to  be  started  on  their  new 
buildings  at  once.  The  very  latest  and  improved  machinery 
will  be  installed,  and  the  plant  will  be  up-to-date  in  every 
feature.  All  of  the  machinery  is  to  be  made  In  this  city,  and 
the  new  company  expects  to  be  in  operation  in  a  very  short 
time.  B.  M.  Lontham,  formerly  of  the  William  Brunt  Pottery 
Co.,  and  Edward  Scott,  formerly  connected  with  Mountford  & 
Son,  are  the  promoters.  This  will  make  the  fourth  factory  of 
the  kind  in  this  city. 

The  Ravine  Street  Pottery  Works,  Bast  Liverpool,  has  been 
leased  by  parties  making  specialties.  It  is  reported  that  jet 
ware  will  compose  almost  wholly  their  output. 

The  Kokomo  Pottery  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  are  making  exten¬ 
sive  repairs. 

The  Star  Pottery  Co.,  Benton,  Ark.,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Summit  China  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  is  erecting  several  new 
decorating  kilns. 

The  Ford  China  Co.,  Ford  City,  Pa.,  is  erecting  one  more 
kiln,  making  seventeen  kilns  at  the  one  plant,  eight  bisque  and 
nine  glost. 

The  Douglass-Whisler  Brick  Co.,  Vanport,  Pa.,  are  erecting 
one  new  kiln.  They  operate  one  of  the  nicest  plants  in  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

The  Eclipse  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  recently  been 
organized  and  is  fitting  up  the  old  Pope  &  Lee  decorating 
shops,  and  will  soon  begin  operations  there. 

The  Universal  Sanitary  Ware  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  has  been 
organized  for  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware,  and  will  soon 
begin  the  erection  of  their  plant.  The  machinery  will  be  of 
the  most  approved  design. 

It  is  reported  that  Thomas  Pierce  will  be  the  manager  of 
the  Chelsea  Pottery,  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.  This  plant 
will  be  run  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pottery  Co.,  East 
Liverpool,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  general  offices  will  be  in 
this  city.  F.  W.  Fowler  will  be  the  general  manager,  while 
Mr.  Pierce  will  have  charge  of  the  Chelsea  plant,  and  probably 
A.  E.  Cartwright  will  have  charge  of  the  Union  plant,  in  East 
Liverpool. 

The  Jefferson  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  at  Toronto,  O.,  is  being 
converted  into  a  machine  shop  by  its  present  owners,  the 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

The  coal  and  clay  diggers  resumed  work  at  the  mines  of 
the  Calumet  works  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  March  20, 


and  it  is  probable  that  the  works  will  be  started  again  the 
first  of  April. 

William  Burgess,  of  the  International  Pottery  Co.;  A.  W. 
LawShea,  of  the  Trent  Tile  Co.,  and  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  the 
Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  all  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  gave  testimony 
of  the  increase  of  American  trade  in  pottery  before  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  16,  1901.  Mr. 
Campbell  ascribed  the  increase  in  trade  of  sanitary  ware  to 
the  American  improvements.  Mr.  Burgess  says  that  the 
greatest  present  need  of  the  pottery  industry  is  that  of  proper 
tariff,  as  wealthy  importers  were  fighting  every  effort  to 
spread  the  export  trade.  The  Wilson  bill  had  proved  a  stun¬ 
ning  blow  to  American  factories,  and  when  they  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  it  the  output  was  estimated  at  $18,000,000. 

The  East  End  Brick  Works,  East  End,  East  Liverpool,  O., 
.  owned  by  Monroe  Patterson,  and  operated  by  Johnston  Bros., 
has  been  sold  to  Gamble  &  Surles,  brick  contractors  of  the  city. 
They  expect  to  get  it  in  operation  by  April  1. 

R.  C.  Remey  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  makers  of  earthen¬ 
ware  for  chemical  purposes,  are  erecting  a  new  20-foot  double- 
deck  kiln.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  to  Gamble  &  Surles, 
of  East  Liverpool. 

The  Standard  Inlaid  Linoleum  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are  plac¬ 
ing  new  Sifters  in  their  factory. 

Extensive  repairs  are-being  made  at  the  Standard  Works 
of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  at  Toronto,  O. 

On  March  29  the  Diamond  Pottery,  at  Akron,  O.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  pieces 
of  oiled  waste  being  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  lunatic.  On  the  same 
night  an  attempt  was  made  to  dynamite  the  plant  of  the  Rob¬ 
inson -Merrill  Pottery  Co.  The  dynamite,  however,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  time  to  prevent  any  harm  being  done. 

The  trouble  existing  at  the  Crescent  plant  of  the  Trenton 
Potteries  Co.  has  now  grown  more  serious  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  workmen  at  the  other 
plants  operated  by  this  company  will  go  out  in  sympathy  with 
the  workmen  at  the  Crescent.  The  trouble  is  with  the  kiln- 
men. 

The  new  flint  mill  at  McVay,  Pa.,  was  put  in  operation  on 
April  1.  The  plant  is  owned  and  operated  by  Bast  Liverpool 
potters. 

The  Zanesville  Art  Pottery  Co.  are  erecting  new  decorating 
kilns.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  to  Gamble  &  Surles,  Bast 
Liverpool.  They  are  also  installing  new  machinery. 

The  Penn  Clay  Pot  Co.,  with  works  at  Guyasauta,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Joseph 
Walter,  J.  G.  Walter,  J.  T.  Burke,  A.  W.  Snow  and  T.  R.  Grade 
are  the  incorporators.  The  company  will  build  extensive  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  plant,  and  will  greatly  increase  their  output. 

The  citizens  of  Minerva,  O.,  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
necessary  bonus  of  $20,000  and  a  free  site,  and  work  on  the 
new  pottery  to  be  built  there  will  be  started  soon.  M.  F.  Al¬ 
bright,  formerly  with  the  French  China  Co.,  and  C.  J.  Albright, 
with  the  Oliver  China  Co.,  are  the  chief  promoters. 

The  warehouse  girls  at  the  Harker  Pottery  Co.,  Bast  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  March  11,  went  out  on  a  strike.  They  were  followed 
by  the  girls  at  the  Goodwin  Pottery  Co.  on  March  21.  An  arbi¬ 
trary  committee  was  chosen  from  the  Western  Manufacturing 
Potters’  Association,  and  one  from  the  Warehouse  Union,  and 
the  matter  was  fully  discussed.  They  finally  decided  to  go 
back  to  work.  The  unions  in  the  potteries,  and  the  association 
of  the  potters  are  so  strong  that  had  the  matter  not  been  settled 
as  it  was,  all  the  potteries  in  this  district  would  have  closed 
their  factories,  and  the  vast  industry,  employing  thousands  of 
people  in  this  city,  would  not  have  moved  a  wheel. 

Bast  Liverpool,  April  10,  1901.  TOM  POTTER. 


Motor  Fiend — “Why  don’t  you  get  out  of  the  way?” 
Victim— “What!  are  you  coming  back?” 
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A  Perfect  Brick  Machine. 

STRONG,  POWERFUL,  SIMPLE  and  POSITIVE. 

Absolutely  Unbreakable.  Less  Working  Parts  than  any  other  flachine. 

Without  Repressing  Attachment. 

The  DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE  will  take  the  Clay  or  Shale  as  it  comes  from 
the  bank  or  Dry  Pan  and  automatically  produce  perfect  repressed  brick. 

NO  LAMINATION. 


DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE.  Capacity  40,000  Perfect  Repressed  Brick  per  day. 


The  only  machine  in  the  World,  that  will  Automatically  produce  perfect  Re= 
pressed  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  Mfg.  Co., 

Write  for  Catalogue.  922  Garfield  Bldg,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO . 
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E.  J.  Wilson  is  erecting  a  brick  plant  at  Montezuma,  Ga. 


A  new  brickyard  is  to  be  opened  up  at  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  by 
Kerr  Bros. 

Charles  Akers  will  establish  a  brick  and  itile  plant  at  Jef¬ 
fersonville,  Ind. 

W.  S.  Goodrich  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  John  Leddy 
&  Go.,  at  Epping,  N.  H. 

The  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Works,  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  sustained 
a  slight  loss  by  fire  recently. 

J.  W.  Peeples  will  erect  a  brick  plant  at  Luray,  S.  C.,  where 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  common  building  brick. 

John  H.  Culp,  of  Quincy,  O.,  has  moved  to  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
where  he  will  engage  in  the  brick  and  tile  business. 

Castner  Bros,  will  erect  a  briekmiaking  establishment  at 
Steubenville,  O.  They  will  turn  out  common  red  building 
brick. 

Ground  has  been  broken  at  Lowell,  Wash.,  for  a  new  up-to- 
date  pressed  brick  plant,  which  is  to  be  established  there  by 
R.  E.  Phillips. 

The  Bellaire  (O.)  Brick  Company  has  been  chartered,  to 
manufacture  brick  and  other  clay  products.  They  have  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $20,000. 

Fire  caused  a  loss  of  $3,000  at  the  plant  of  the  Hamilton 
(O.)  Tile  &  Pottery  Company  the  first  of  the  month.  The  loss 
is  covered  by  insurance. 

John  M.  Saulsberry  as  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  will 
)  erect,  a  large  brick  plant  at  Saulsberry,  Ky.,  where  there  is  a 
very  fine  deposit  of  clay. 

Smith  &  Wilson  are  preparing  to  start  a  new  brickyard  in 
South  Bristol,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  plant  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  35,000  brick. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  Martin  brick 
machinery  abroad,  orders  have  just  been  filled  for  complete 
equipments  for  Russia  and  Cuba. 

The  Oklahoma  Pressed  Brick  Company  sustained  a  loss  of 
$7,000  by  fire  at  their  plant,  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  The 
burned  portion  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  firm  of  H.  B.  Oakes  and  G.  Oakes,  conducting  a  brick 
and  tile  manufactory  at  Columbus  Junction,  la.,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  and  G.  W.  Oakes  will  continue  the  business. 

Abraham  and  Solomon  Ringler  will  start  a  brick  plant  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick. 
The  clay  has  been  tested  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Paving  Brick  Company  have  taken 
up  the  manufacture  of  press  brick  and  floor  tiling,  in  addition 
to  paving  brick,  and  are  turning  out  a  very  fine  product. 

James  Florey,  of  Bast  Downingtown,  Pa.,  has  started  up  for 
the  season,  with  an  entire  new  equipment  of  Martin  machin¬ 
ery,  including  one  of  their  latest  improved  steam  dryers. 

The  Superior  Fire  Linings  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have 
just  installed  a  Martin  fire  brick  machine,  together  with  a  9-ft. 
dry  pan,  and  are  prepared  to  turn  out  a  first-class  fire  brick. 

Mr.  Robert  Goodwin  has  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Mey¬ 
er,  in  the  Redfield  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  and  is  now 
sole  proprietor.  The  factory  was  started  full  handed  April  1. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Brick  Exchange,  at 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 


dent,  Joseph  Towers;  secretary,  R.  Clifford  Merwin;  manager, 
Horace  D.  Paine;  executive  committee,  George  N.  Dickinson, 
J  arnes  Roche  and  Joseph  Towers. 

The  Standard  Fire  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  Pueblo,  Col., 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $500  by  fire  recently.  It  is 
thought  the  fire  was  started  by  flames  from  a  passing  engine. 

E.  H.  Kilbrough,  of  Montgomery,  and  W.  S.  Bonham,  of 
Dothan,  Ala.,  have  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  T.  J.  Kille- 
brew,  at  Newton,  Ala.,  and  will  operate  same  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

Orin  Frost  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  New  York  State, 
died  at  his  home,  in  Croton,  N.  Y.,  April  2.  He  was  seventy- 
nine  years  old  and  had  retired  from  active  work  some  years 
ago. 

The  Fulton  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm,  in¬ 
corporated  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  incorporators  are  Joseph  S. 
Rivers,  A.  F.  Herndon,  W.  M.  Dozier,  W.  W.  Holliday  and  W. 
C.  Thomas. 

The  brick  plant  of  John  Law,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  which  has 
been  closed  down  for  some  time,  was  started  the  first  of  the 
month.  A  full  force  of  men  will  be  employed  and  the  plant 
run  to  its  full  capacity. 

F.  Aufderheide  is  making  a  number  of  improvements  at  his 
brick  plant,  at  New  Ulm,  Minn,,  that  will  enable  him  to  double 
the  capacity  of  the  plant.  He  has  put  in  a  new  brick  machine 
of  40,000  daily  capacity. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  working  the  shale  deposits  in  that  vicinity.  Albert  S. 
Witt  is  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  concern,  which  will 
be  capitalized  at  $45,000. 

C.  &  L.  Tramp  have  purchased  the  brick  plant  at  Audubon, 
la.,  from  their  father,  Charles  Tramp,  and  will  operate  it  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Tramp,  Sr.,  first  engaged  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  forty-two  years  ago. 

William  Bennett,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer,  of 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  died  ait  his  home,  in  that  city,  last  month. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  sixty-six  years  old  and  actively  engaged  in 
business  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

H.  A.  Bones,  of  Humphreys,  Neb.,  has  purchased  the  brick¬ 
yard  of  Scott  Cooper,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.  He  has  equipped  the 
plant  with  new  and  improved  machinery  and  will  run  it  full 
time  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Hickory  Run  Brick  Company  has  been  organized,  to 
manufacture  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe,  etc.,  at  Hickory  Run,  Car¬ 
bon  county,  Pennsylvania.  C.  A.  Dorney,  F.  Butz  and  J".  D. 
and  S.  N.  Weaver  are  interested. 

The  Choctaw  Pressed  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are  W.  O.  Caldwell,  president;  Wm.  Blair,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  T.  R.  Edwards,  secretary. 

Fred  Roth  has  discovered  a  fine  deposit  of  shale  on  his  land, 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  A  company  has  been  iormed  and  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  roofing  tile  and  drain 
tile  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future. 

The  LaSalle  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  at  LaSalle,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
The  directors  are  H.  S.  Tompkins,  LaSalle;  F.  Reid,  Revere, 
Mass.,  and  F.  A.  Dudley,  of  Niagara  Falls. 

P.  V.  and  D.  C.  Paul  are  lat  the  head  of  a  company  which  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  at  Washington,  Pa. 
The  plant  will  be  modern  in  every  way  and  lit  is  expected  will 
be  ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of  May. 

The  Green  &  Hunter  Brick  Company,  of  Thurber,  Tex., 
whose  plant  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  pressed 
brick  works  in  the  United  States,  is  increasing  their  capacity 

[continued  on  page  422.] 
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When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  any  way,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  lor 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  brain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Press*  d 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-t<  - 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  I i KICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


We  Manufacture 


Stock  or  Front  Bricks, 
Ornamental  or  Shape  Brick 


The  PROGRESS 


BRICK  PRESS. 


•  •  •  I N  •  •  • 


RED,  GRANITE, 

BUFF,  GRAY 


and  MOTTLED. 


Complete  Brick  Yard  Equipments 

'  — • — 

Brick  Yard  Supplies. 

— • — 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


We  issue  a  Catalogue  on  Ornamental  and  Shape  Bricks  on  application,  and  offer  a 
liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 


King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


by  putting  in  another  six-mold  Ross- Keller  brick  machine, 
making  the  third  now  in  use  at  the  plant.  The  Green  &  Hunt¬ 
er  people  are  shipping  a  lot  of  brick  to  Cuba,  to  be  used  by  the 
United  States  government. 

The  brickyard  at  Shadeland,  Ind.,  has  again  changed  hands, 
and  a  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Shadeland  Brick 
Company,  now  has  charge  of  the  works.  J.  B.  Clemens,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  brick  man,  will  be  the  manager. 

The  Bourne  &  Covert  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated,  at  Dutchess  Junction,  Orange  county,  New  York,  with 
$20,000  capital.  The  directors  are  C.  C.  Bourne,  of  Newburgh, 
and  M.  and  N.  Covert,  of  Duchess  Junction. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Company  have  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  The  capital  stock  is  $200,000.  The 
stockholders  are  J.  P.  McDonnell,  H.  P.  McDonnell,  R.  McB. 
Grindley,  Frank  H.  Bessenger  and  Frank  T.  McDonnell. 

Anton  Vogt,  head  burner  with  Montague  &  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  writes  that  he  has  resigned  his  position  and  purchased 
a  half  interest  in  a  brick  plant  in  Georgia,  where  they  will 
manufacture  a  high  grade  hand-made  fire  brick,  and  also  drain 
tile. 

A  fire,  which  started  in  the  machine  shop  of  Sankey  Bros.’ 
brick  works,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  destroyed  the  better  portion  of 
the  plant,  and  caused  a  $12,000  loss  before  the  flames  were 
overcome.  The  insurance  carried  on  the  plant  only  amounted 
to  $3,000.  The  burned  portion  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  Ridgway  Press  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  Ridgway,  Pa., 
was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  to  a  number  of  Ridgway  business 
men,  represented  by  W.  W.  Barbour.  The  company  will  be 
organized  and  hereafter  known  as  the  Ridgway  Brick  Com¬ 
pany. 

L.  P.  Sieliler  and  Oliver  Paulsell  will  manufacture  brick,  at 
Red  Lodge,  Mont..,  under  ithe  firm  name  of  the  Sichler-Paulsell 
Brick  Co.  While  not  large,  the  plant  will  be  modern  in  every 
respect,  and  they  expect  to  turn  out  a  superior  quality  of 
brick. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Company  have 
opened  up  a  branch  office,  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Williams,  in 
the  Temple  Court  building,  225  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
where  they  will  be  pleased  to  meet  any  who  contemplate  the 
installing  of  grinding  machinery  of  any  kind  and  other  special¬ 
ties.  They  are  very  busy,  at  present,  filling  orders  for  Europe, 


and  have  recently  booked  orders  for  the  United  States  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Durango,  Col.;  Allegheny  City,  Pa.;  Abbotts,  Ark.;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Newport,  Tenn.;  Buena  Vista  and  Big  Stone 
Gap,  Va.;  Eckman,  W.  Va.,  and  several  others,  and  report  a 
very  bright  outlook. 

George  E.  Derry,  an  expert  brick  manufacturer,  has  gone  to 
Quincy,  Ill.,  where  he  Will  take  charge  of  a  brick  plant  that 
has  been  idle  for  some  time.  New  machinery  will  be  put  in 
and  a  number  of  improvements  will  be  made,  so  that  the 
plant  will  be  quite  modern. 

Virginia  Paving  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  con¬ 
cern,  recently  chartered,  to  manufacture  brick  at  Chilhowie, 
Va.  G.  E.  Price,  H.  B.  Smith,  H.  B.  Thompson,  H.  L.  Flour¬ 
noy  and  R.  IS.  Spilman,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  are  the  incorpo¬ 
rators.  They  have  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Brick  Company,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Bernard,  of  Fredericksburg,  have  each  completed  the 
erection  of  complete  brickyard  equipments,  'including  the 
Henry  Martin,  style  “A,”  steam  power  machine,  with  pug 
mills,  elevators,  disintegrators,  engines,  boilers,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Graham,  of  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  just  returned  from 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  where  he  completed  the  installation  of  the 
second  outfit  within  the  past  few  months,  and  Mr.  Henry  Baw- 
den,  of  the  same  company,  sailed  last  Thursday  to  install  an¬ 
other  plant. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  to  have  a  new  ornamental  tile  factory. 
E.  G.  Durant  of  Pasadena  Gal.,  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  operating  the  plant. 
Mr.  Durant  is  a  practical  clayworker,  of  many  years  experi¬ 
ence,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  a.s  to  the  venture  being  suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  start. 

A  brick  plant  will  be  erected  at  Rogers,  O.,  by  John  Hall, 
of  East  Liverpool.  Ground  will  be  broken  at  once  and  the 
work  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  plant 
will  give  employment  to  forty  men,  and  win  be  run  to  its  full 
capacity.  It  is  also  rumored  that  a  new  pottery  will  be  built 
at  Rogers.  Both  clay  and  coal  of  excellent  quality  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  plant. 

Addison  Ballard,  a  trustee  of  Berea  College,  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  regions  of  Kentucky,  writes  that  the  college  contemplates 
adding  a  brickmaking  equipment  to  their  industrial  depart¬ 
ment,  to  enable  the  students  to  help  pay  their  way  through 
school.  A  hand-making  plant  is  all  that  will  be  considered  at 
present.  Those  interested  are  requested  to  send  catalogues, 
etc.,  to  Mr.  Addison  Ballard,  231  Fifty-third  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Blach  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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STEA.M  SHOVELS. 

Three  Marion,  model  “G,”  second-hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  friction 
feed. 

One  Marion,  model  "G,”  second-hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  crowding 
engines,  armor  c'lad. 

One  Marion,  model  “G,”  brand  new,  2%-yd.  bucket,  crowding  en¬ 
gines,  armor  clad. 

Four  Marion,  style  “A,”  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction 
feed. 

One  Marion,  model  “K,”  second-hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  crowding 
engines,  armor  clad. 

One  Marion,  style  “B,”  second-hand,  1%-yd.  'bucket,  friction  feed. 

One  Bucyrus,  55- ton,  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction  feed. 

Two  Bucyrus,  45-ton,  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction  feed. 

Three  Vulcan,  “Little  Giant”  traction  shovels. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

Four  9x14,  36-in.  gauge,  saddle  tank. 

Two  7x12,  36-in.  gage,  saddle  tank. 

Three  6x10,  36-in.  gauge,  saddle  tank. 

One  10x16,  36-in.  gauge,  saddle  tank. 

One  9x16,  36-in.  gauge  Mogul. 

Two  11x16,  36-in.  gauge  Moguls. 

One  8x12,  sltamdard  gauge,  saddle  tank  (Porter). 

Three  19x24,  standard  gauge,  6-wheel,  connected  switchers. 

Three  17x24,  standard  gauge,  4-wheel,  connected  switchers. 

Twenty-two  standard  gauge,  8-wheel  road  engines. 

Ten  standard  gauge,  8-driver,  2-wheel  truck,  Conso  idated. 

Twenty-one  standard  gauge,  6-driver,  2-wheel  truck,  Moguls. 

One  15x22,  standard  gauge,  6-driver  switch  engine. 

CARS— STANDARD  GAUGE. 

Three  hundred  60,000  capacity  Hopper  gondolas,  M.  C.  iB.  con¬ 
struction,  air  and  'automatic  couplers. 

Fifty  50,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  'B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 

Forty  30,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 

oou  piers. 

Twenty-five  60,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 

Fifty  40,000  capacity  boxes,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 


CARS — 36- IN.  GAUGE. 

Sixteen  30,000  capacity  flaibs. 

Twenty-five  30,000  capacity  box. 

Three  passenger  coaches. 

One  combination  baggage  and  smoker. 
Twenty-five  5-yd.  capacity  side  dump  cars. 
Twenty-one  3-yd.  capacity  side  dump  cars. 
Twelve  1%-yd.  capacity  side  dump  cars. 
Seven  42-in.  gauge  logging  cars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Two  Lidgerwood  cableways. 

GEARED  ENGINES. 


One  (standard  gauge. 

One  36-iin.  gauge. 

Three  unloaders. 

Two  side  plows. 

Two  center  plows. 

One  Keystone  well  driller,  5%  bitts,  nearly  new. 
One  42-in.  gauge  saddle  tank  ’locomotive. 

RAILS. 

SOCMtbn,  60-lb.  relayers;  Immediate  delivery. 

100-ten,  30-lb.,  new;  'Immediate  delivery. 

50-toin,  26-lb.,  hew;  immediate  delivery. 

30-ton,  20-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

50-tion,  16-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

For  delivery  during  May  and  June — 

1,250-ton,  46-lb.  relayers,  with  splices. 

250-ton,  35-lb.  relayers,  with  .splices. 

(HOISTING  ENGINES. 

Two  7x10,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Lidgerwood,  with  boilers. 
Two  7x10,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Munday,  with  boilers. 

One  614x8,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Mund'ay,  with  boiler. 

One  6%x8,  D.  C.,  D.  D.  Reading,  with  boiler. 

One  614x8,  D.  1C.,  D.  D.,  Carlin,  with  boiler. 

Write,  wire  or  call. 


Long  Distance 
Phone  3164, 


J.  R.  PATTON  &  CO.,  Ferguson  Block,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


ATTENTION  BRICKMAKERS! 

“A  Dollar  Saved  Is  a  Dollar  Earned.” 

We  can  save  you  many  dollars  right  at  the  start  in  the  cost  of  equipment,  and  you  will  save  many 
more  dollars  in  the  months  to  follow  in  the  economical  method  of  handling  your  clay  from  bank  to  ma= 
chine.  We  have  all  kinds  of  up=to=date  appliances  for  digging  and  hauling  your  raw  material.  There’s 
money  in  it.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  estimates  will  cost  you  nothing. 


Second-Hand  Steam  Shovels. 

As  Good  as  New  and  as  Cheap  as  Old  Ones. 

We  operate  our  own  Shops;  thoroughly  rebuild  all  machines  which 

we  handle,  and  GUARANTEE.  THEM. 


Our  Specialties: 


STEAM  SHOVELS, 
LOCOMOTIVES. 
CARS.  4  4  4  4 


Torbert  6  PecKham, 

1603=1605  Moriadnock  ‘Bloc't c, 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
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THE  C EH  H—1TO  T.7 CET 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED— To  buy  second  hand  dryer 
cars;  quote  prices,  .state  condition,  etc. 
Address  A.  B.  C., 

4  1  ,d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE-One  Raymond  hand  repreiss; 

in  first-class  condition;  used  only  a  short 
time.  DAVID  ATHERTON, 

4  1  d  Philipisburg,  Center  County,  Pa.  __ 


W ANTE D — P oisit'ion  as  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  brick  or  tiile  plant;  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  experienced ;  also  a  good  account¬ 
ant.  Address  A.  H., 

4  1  p  Clare  Clay -Worker. 


WANTED— To  purchase  1,800  feet  of  20- 
pound  rail  'suitable  for  brickyard;  also 
abont  100  flat  deck  oars  and  four  transfer 
cars;  second  hand,  if  glood.  Address1 
4  2  d  D.  R.  E.,  this  Office. 


WANTE  D — Practical  man,  with  some 
means,,  to  join  me  in  developing  a  fine  lo¬ 
cation  here  for  brick,  sewer  pipe,  cement, 
etc.  , BRYAN  T.  BARRY, 

4  1  om  Dallas,  Tex. 


WANTED— Situation  as  head  burner,  plas¬ 
tic  or  dry-press  yard;  down-draft  kilns 
preferred;  good  reference. 

Address  B.  A., 

3-3-c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  a  first-class  tile 
works  with  good  clay  sheds,  kilns,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  location;  good  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Address  L., 

3-2-c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  factory  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager,  by  a  practical  and 
successful  fire  brick  manuafacturer.;  twen¬ 
ty  years’  experience;  state  salary  willing  to 
pay.  M.  A.  C„ 

4  tf  L  Care  Cilay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  one  new  Departure 
Tills  Mill  (Anderson  make),  with  dli-es  as 
follows,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  15,  16  and  18-fech 
dies ;  mill  in  good  repair;  reason  for  selling 
will  put  in  steam  press. 

4  1  a  GOODWIN. 


FOR  SALE— Cheap,  14,000  10x32  pallets; 

never  been  used;  also  227  pieces  O'f  cut 
brown  stone,  consisting  of  sills  and  'siill 
courses  and  ashlars,  and  500,000  red1  .pressed 
front  brick.  Address  BERRY  HAT'T, 

4  tf  d  Hillsboro,  Ind. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  or 
assistant  general  manager  of  works; 
thoroughly  understand  all  makes  of  brick, 
especially  pavers,  sewer  pipes,  fire  clay 
goods;  good  all  ’round;  age,  35;  married. 
3  3  cm  COMPETENT,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Correspondence  with  a  man 
having  practical  knowledge  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ornamental  terra  cotta,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  the  introduction  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  along  with  present  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  clay  goods. 

C.  H.  HAYDEN,  Pres.  Hayden  Estate  Office, 

3  2c  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Actt(ive,  competent  main  to  fill 
position  of  generai  superintendent  by 
large  brick  manufacturing  company  oper¬ 
ating  four  factories  at  present;  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manufacture 
of  all  grades  of  fire  brick,  building  brick 
and  .fire  proofing.  Reply  to 

EXPERT, 

4  1  om  Oare  Clay-Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDET  is  open 
for  re-engagement  to  manage  large  brick 
plant;  dry  press  or  plastic  process,  face  brick 
or  paving  brick  Can  burn  with  coal,  wood, 
oil  or  gas.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
kinds  of  machinery.  Best  of  reference.  25 
years  experience.  Good  handler  of  men.  Sober 
and  reliable.  Address  W.  D.  G. 

4  tf  2p  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Permanent  position  .as  isuper- 
int'endeint  by  a  .practical  and  experienced 
engineer;  excellent  draughtsman;  .capable 
of  martaging  men;  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  architectural  terra 
cotta  in  all  its  debai’.is,  front  brick,  tiles; 
man(r  years’  experience.  Address. 

4  1  d  D.  S.,  care  CHay-Worker. 


WANTED— To  buy  a  complete  second-hand 
paving  brick  plant  of  at  least  25,000  'dlaily 
capacity;  one  capable  of  making  pavers 
from  Shale;  must  be  'in  good  .condition  and 
cheap;  will  buy  machinery,  buildings  .and 
kilns;  advertiser  will  give  quick  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress  BUYER, 

4  1c  Care  ClaynWorker. 


FOR  SALE— Six  hundred  acres  land  sit¬ 
uated  near  Tuckerton,  Ocean  county, 
New  Jersey,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
Basis  river;  con  tains  about  250  acres  of  good 
white  clay,  suitable  for  terra  cotta  or  brick 
plant;  I  will  sell  cheap. 

ISAAC  MATTISON, 

3000  Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Steam  brickvard,  alt  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  with  150  acres  of  clay  land, 
containing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  both 
clay  and  shale.  The  plant  is  equiw^^  with 
the  latest  modern  “Dry  Press”  machinery 
and  kilns.  Will  sell  cheap.  Address 
ST.  LOUIS  IRON  ,&  MACHINE  WORKS, 
Chauteau  Ave.,  Main  &  2nd  Sts., 
3-2-d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  “Anderson”  Steam  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine. 

One  “Brewer”  Crusher,  new. 

One  “Brewer”  Crusher,  second-hand. 
Three  “Monarch”  Machines. 

Two  “.Penfieid”  Machines,  steam  power. 
One  Standard  Steam  Power  Machine. 
One  “Potts”  Disintegrator. 

One  eight-foiot  Pug  Mill. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.. 

12  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio 


BANKRUPT  SALE. 

A  complete  brick  and-  tile  plant,  with 
good  local  trade  on  brick  and  tile;  must  be 
sold.  Address  WILLIAM  .HAYS, 

4  1  d  Trustee,  Worthington,  Ind. 


WHILE  AT  BUFFALO 
Brickmakers  and  their  friends  can  get  ex¬ 
cellent  lodgings  at  the  residence  of  W.  H. 
Brush.  Accommodations  for  parties  of 
two,  four  or  'six  .persons  at  $1  elach.  The 
location  is  very  .convenient,  being  o.nlly  five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  exposition  grounds. 
Trolley  cars  .pass  the  door,  and1  the  Beit 
line  steam  oars  are  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  'For  full  particulars,  reser¬ 
vations,  etc.,  address 

MRS.  WM.  H.  BRUSH, 
Buffalo,  'N.  Y. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 

™^st.  louis,  mo. 

Forty  Years  in  Existence. 

If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing. 


^  Wooden  Pallets 

- WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 

We  make  all  Styes  of 

Rack  Pallets, 

Hacking  Pallets, 

Pallets  for  Dryers, 

Also  Decks  for  Dry  Oars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 

W.  B.  MERSHON  &  < 

Saginaw,  East  Si  do  Mich, 


i 

1 

i 


Oct  good  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

•  •  • 


rn 


SJFTCI.1V  beice  machines 


TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  B.  TA.JLLCOT  <£  CO., 

- *  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PHE.NIX  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


BricK  Moulds. 


Hand  and 
Machine 


Alt,  Kinds  and  Shapes. 


We  make  the  standard  mould,  substantial, 
of  the  best  material,  and  workmanship  at 
the  lowest  prices. 


Wi 


ite  us  now 
for  quotations. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Belt  for  the  Brick  Yard 


Is  the  one  that  is  not  impaired  in  length 
or  kind  of  service,  when  subjected  to 
excessive  weather,  moisture  or  dust  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  only  one  constructed 
to  withstand  these  without  injury,  and 
it  is 

LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 

Our  customers  bear  us  out  in  this,  and 
a  trial  order  will  demonstrate  it  to  you. 


M/\IIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 

1221-41  Carpenter  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

55-57  Market  St.,  CHICAGO.  120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  60  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 


Street  Pavements  and  Paving  materials. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CITY  PAVEMENTS :  THE  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS  OF  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engineers,  and  City  Officials* 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Municipal 
Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer,  Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

COINTENTS. 

The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone,  Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory 
of  Pavements.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pavements.  Brick 
Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone  Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications. 
The  Construction  of  Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

THE  CLAY=WORKER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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FOR  SALE-— Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

Washington,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  in  first-class  condition,  with  board 
delivery  cut  off;  capacity  40,000  brick  per 
day.  Anderson  Chief  pug  mill,  trucks  and 
wheelbarrows.  Address 
1  3  cm  E.  N.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTBNiPENT-  Is 
open  to  re-engagement,  to  take  charge  of 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  hollow  building 
block  and  vitrified  clay  products;  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable.  Address 
10  tf  d  LAND,  care  'Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  first-class  soft  mud  brick 
plant;  capacity,  2,000,000  per  season;  lo¬ 
cated  in  city  of  5,000  population;  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  all  can  make.  If  sold  at  once  will 
take  $3,500;  reason  for  selling,  too  much 
other  business.  Address 
3  2  d  ED  S.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  chance  for  a  bargain  that 
is  seldom  met  with.  On  April  26,  1901,  the 
entire  property  of  the  Rich  Hill  Vitrified 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  will  be  sold  under  trust 
deed.  Plant  is  in  good  condition;  90  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City;  have  their  own 
shale  and  coal,  and  connection  with  three 
railroads.  All  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
company,  at  Rich  Hill,  will  he  promptly 
answered. 

RICH  HILL  VIT.  BR’K  &  TILE  CO., 

2  3c  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  Plant.  Located  within  one 
mile  of  court  house,  in  growing  city  of  40,000  ; 
includes  fifty-three  acres  of  land,  three  large 
up-draft  kilns,  two  Eudaly  down-draft,  kilns, 
Simpson  four-mold  dry  press  machine  and 
complete  dry  press  outfit,  two  75  horse  power 
steel  boilers,  one  75  horse  power  engine,  one 
Potts’,  all  iron,  latest  design,  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  sander  and  disintegrator,  large  stock  and 
clay  sheds  and  three  small  houses;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business,  extending  over  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Will  be  sold  for  $12,000;  cost  over 
$30,000.  Partners  are  old  and  wish  to  retire; 
will  take  some  stock  ;  will  sell  dry  press  outfit 
separately,  if  preferred.  Address 
2-2-d  T.  H  ,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Second-hand  standard  and  narrow-gauge 
Locomotives  and  Cars  of  every  description. 

—Steam  Shovels  and  Rails.— 

We  claim  to  have  title  to  and  own  out¬ 
right  a  greater  amount  of  Contractors’ 
Plant  and  Railroad  Equipment  than  any 
other  dealers  in  the  country.  Write  or 
wire.  J.  R.  PATTON  i&  CO., 

Ferguson  Block. 

3-d-tf  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  CHEAP. 

Complete  brickyard,  located  in  Toledo, 
with  12  acres  land;  good  clay  bank,  9  and 
12  feet  deep;  complete  outfit,  consisting  of 
2  good  brick  machines,  one  Penfleld  and 
other  a  Monarch;  2  engines,  100-horse  pow¬ 
er  boiler;  a  dryer  with  Buffalo  hot  blast 
fan  and  the  attachments  for  same;  all 
necessary  equipments  for  a  good,  first-class 
brickyard;  paved  streets  and  two  railroads 
to  yard.  Price  for  brick,  $6.00  to  $7.00  per 
thousand.  Will  sell  very  cheap  or  lease  the 
same.  Address  GATES, 

3  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE 

Tile  and  brick  plant;  five  acres  of  ground; 
main  shed  130  by  24;  two  side  sheds,  90x12; 
one  side  shed,  48x28;  two  twenty-foot  down- 
draft  kilns;  one  up-draft  kiln,  40x23;  one 
seventy-five-horse  power  engine,  almost 
new,  with  two  boilers;  one  brick  and  tile 
machine  manufactured  by  The  Leader  Go.. 
Decatur,  Ill.;  located  in  best  agricultural 
section  of  Illinois;  near  railroad;  fuel 
cheap.  Demand  for  all  we  can  make.  The 
reason  for  selling,  company  wishes  to  dis¬ 
solve.  Address 

PITCH  GREEK  BRICK  &  TILE  ASSN., 
3-3-pd  Lafayette,  Stark  County,  Ill. 
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FOR  SALE — One  40,000  capacity  clay  pul¬ 
verizer.  cheap;  in  good  condition.  Address 
11  tf  1  PULVERIZER,  care  Clay-Worker. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 


Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Interest  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  brickyard  on  attractive  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  BRICKLAYER, 

432  iS.  Jefferson  Street, 

2  4  o  Saginaw,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOR  BRICK  KILNS— Sixty-four  wrought- 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  long;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  truss-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  8"  x  12  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  11 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO., 
12-tf-l  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

PATENT  RIGHTS  for  manufacturing 
my  speckled  brick  and  terra  cotta.,  in  all 
colors. 

PROCESS— Changing  buff  brick  to  blue- 
gray;  the  same  mixture;  no  spraying. 

SURE  REMEDY  to  prevent  light  burnt 
brick  and  terra  cotta  from  turning  green 
in  building.  Address 

WM.  LENDEROTH. 

Constructing  Engineer  of  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  Krelscherville,  Richmond 
Borough,  N.  Y.  4  tf  d 


FOR  SALE— PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

One  55-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  45-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  style  “AA”  Marion  steam  shovel, 
1%-yd.  dipDer. 

One  style  “A”  Marion  steam  shovel,  1%- 
yd.  dipper. 

Little  Giant  steam  shovels,  light  locomo¬ 
tives,  hoisting  engines,  rails. 

ADAMS,  DOW  &  CO., 

2  G  cm  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  wood  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

2  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 
One  6  mold  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine, 
$2,500. 

One  2  mold  Whiitaker  Brick  Machine, 
$800. 

Also  Disintegrators,  Pulverizers, 

Wheel  Scrapers,  Cars,  Trucks,  Pumps, 
Boilers,  Engines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames, 
Grates, 

Steam  Pumps,  etc.,  in  fact,  the  entire 
equipment  of  a  large  first-class  brickyard. 

Will  sell  the  same  in  whole  or  in  parts  to 
suit. 

For  particulars  and  prices  address 
SOHOELLHORN- ALBRECHT 

MACHINE  CO., 

12  tf  d  420  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BRICK  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  OR 
LEASE 

On  easy  terms;  situated  in  Raritan  Bay, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  two  miles  from  Keyport; 
lias  large  water  front;  50  acres  of  fine  clay  land; 
machinery  and  buildings  for  manufacturing 
brick;  also  large  house  for  men;  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  runs  through 
property,  and  shipments  may  be  made 
either  by  railroad  or  water.  Executors  are 
anxious  to  sell  or  lease.  Apply  to  JAMES 
M.  HALSTED,  Executor,  115  Pearl  street, 
New  York  City.  4  2  cm 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents’ 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company’ 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


MANUFACTURERS 

Contemplating  establishing  plants  in  the  West, 
should  take  advantage  of  a  location 
on  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway 

which  reaches  the  famous 

Water  Powers, 

Coal  Fields, 

Iron  Ore  Ranges, 

Hard  and  Soft 
Lumber  Districts 

of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
affords  the  best  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

E.  D.  BRIGHAM, 

General  Freight  Agent,  CHICAGO 

THE  PIONEER  LINE 
WEST  AND  NORTHWEST  OF  CHICAGO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing-  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  2,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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C^CO.E.»Jt.eo 


HARRISON  CON 


For  Tile  and 
Uriel  Ms. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan  Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  etc.  Also 
continuous  Pan  Conveyors. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Borden  &  Selleck  Co  ,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  ninety  tons  of  clay  per  day  from 
our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it  through  our  cellar.  Gives  good 
satisfaction.  Yours  truly,  Iowa  Pipe  ^  Tile  Co. 

BORDEN  &  SELLECK  CO 

■j  Sole  Agents,  48  &  50  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


PATENTED 
June  22nd 1 1880;- 
and 

February  12,  1884. 


“Old.fReliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


JP.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine^fSfc^. 


rpHIS  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Ericks  are  taaen 
X  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2)4  up  to  10  inches. 

^S^For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PARKHILL,  ONTARIO. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above 
machines,  also  makers  of  the  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine. 


Manufacturing  Sites 

On  the  line  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  R.  R  near 
Pittsburg,  the  centre  of  the  best  quality  of 
coal,  coke,  lime  stone,  silica  rock,  fire  clay, 
lumber  and  pure  soft  water.  Manufacturing 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  Favorable  freight  rates.  Address, 
GEO.  SENFT,  Gen’l  Mgr.  Ligonier  Valley  R.R. 

Co.,  Ligonier,  Pa. 


COLORIFIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

Successors  to  Westbrook  . &  Wells, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  Brick 
Elevator,  ?£! 

A  slick  profitable  de¬ 
vice  for 
handll  n  g 
brick  i  n 
kiln  or 
boat. 

Run  by 
hand  o  r 
power. 


M-HewtOl). 


Manufacturing 

Patentee, 


Crescent,  H.Y. 


WANTED— Your  orders  at  any  time  for  any 
number  of  the  Famous 


SALEM  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS, 


For  Handling  Clay  by  Elevator. 

We  make  them  of  any  Size,  Shape  or  Strength 
required  for  such  work.  More  of  them  in 
use  in  Clayworking  Plants. than  of  all  other 
kinds  known.  They  are  Stronger,  More 
Durable  and  Satisfactory  than  any  others 
and  cheaper. 

The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


SMSI2.75 


SEND  NO  MONEY  if  you 

live  within  500  miles  ol  Chicago,  ( If 
further  send  $1.00),  cutout  and  return 
this  ad..  Mention  Xo.  67L,  and 
e  will  send  you  this  HAND- 
TOP  OAK  DESK  by 
C.  O.  1).,  subject  to 
examination.  You  can  ex¬ 
amine  it  at  your  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  if 
found  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented,  the  greatest  value 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
the  equal  of  desks  that  others 
seii  at  almost  double  the 
price,  then  paj  the  railroad 
agent  our  Special  1  O 
OFFER  Pin i  E.  V  I  !  O 
n nd  freight  charges. 

The  desk  weighs  about 
180  pounds,  and  the  freight  for  each  100 
mile*  will  be  about  50  ceiits;  500  mllen,  about  $1.50. 
TillQ  nPCIf  is  4  ft.  2  in.  long,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  3  1 1.  8  in.  high. 
I  IlHw  ULvu  Made  of  carefully  selected  oak,  beautifully  finished 
in  antique,  full  finished  back,  extension  slides,  quarter  sawed 
sycamore  pigeonhole  case,  combination  lock  on  drawers,  spring 
lock  with  duplicate  keys  oncurtain.  ^drawers  on  left  side,  lower 
partition  for  books,  book  closet  on  right  hand  side,  drawers,  pencil 
rests  and  card  racks  in  interior,  desk  hand  pol  Ulied,  dust  proof  curtain. 
TUt"Q£  are  made  for  iis  under  contract  by  one  Of  the 

I  nLOu  UELOIV*)  largest  and  best  desk  makers  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Every  desk  is  put  out  under  the  manufacturer’s  Hi  Mil  Nil  (il’AK- 
ANTEE,  and  our  special  £12.75  price  barely  covers  the  cost  of 
material  and  labor,  with  hut  our  one  small  percentage  of  profit  added. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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VanDuzens 


STEAM 

JET 


Pumps. 


Write 

The  E 


Especially  serviceable  in  Tile  and  Clay 
Works,  Brick  yards,  Quarries,  Mines, 
for  elevating  or  forcing  water. 
Sandy  or  muddy  water  can’t  in¬ 
jure  it.  Simple,  Portable,  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheaper  than  ordinary  steam 
pumps.  Lowest  priced  reliable  Steam- 
jet  pumps  in  the  World.  10  sizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $7  to  875.  Fully  guaranteed, 
for  Catalogue  No.  68. 

.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


A  Chambers  Brick  Machine. 
25,000  Daily  Capacity. 

With  Pug-Mill  and  Elevator. 
Latest  Pattern  and  in  first-class 
working  condition. 

Ten  tons  Brick  Castings. 

Lot  of  Dry  Cars,  Etc. 

Attractive  Prices. 

Thomas  P.  Conrad, 

119  South  Fourth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Dean  Bros.’Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


AND  PRICES. 


Drying 
Economy 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFFICE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


PrBGipitatBd 


Carbonate 
of  Barytes 


mt  PERFECT  cun  SCBEQI. 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  In 
the  Clay  and  Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


REMEMBER: 
ONLY  FIRST 
quality.  : 


ELECTROTYPING 


THESE:  ARE 
WHAT  WE 
ENGR> 

01 


HAS  INO 
EQUAL. 

/»Ydyiy»vtYdyiviy^ttY 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  tor  you. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 

Increases 

grinding 

capacity. 

Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 

Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  in 
warm. 

Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 

It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  of  Rotary  Brush 
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JAg  ElecMc  Locomotives 

FOR  MILLS,  MINES,  FACTORIES,  ETC., 


CHAIN  AND  RUBBER  BELT  CONVEYORS. 


Address 

The 

Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Co., 

Columbus,  0. 
New  York 
Denver. 


SPINAL  CONVEYORS,  ELEVATOR  ROCKETS,  BOOTS,  BOLTS. 


JEFFREY  VI6BHTIN&  SCREEN 


For  treating  Clay,  Cement,  Clinkers,  Ores,  Coal 
Sand.  Slate,  Fire-Clay,  Lime,  Stone,  Etc. 


CHRIRPION  Brick  mould 

SANDING  nACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

nanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


For  Sale. 

In  first -class  condition  and  almost  new. 

One  No.  10  Penificld  plunger  machine. 

One  Prangley  soft  mud  machine;  only 
used  short  time;  all  iron,  with  mold  sandier 
and  maids. 

One  15x18  .high  speed  Moore  &  Sons  en¬ 
gine;  only  used  a  few  months;  sold  for 
want  of  use. 

One  18x30,  12- foot  fly  wheel  Wright  auto- 
maJtic  engine. 

One  12x30  60-inoh  pulley,  governor  and 
cut  off. 

Two  8xl2-inch  fly  wheel  and  governor. 

One  SxSxSxS-.imoh  double  engine  governor 
and  cut  off. 

One  10x12  5-foat  pulley. 

One  6x8-inch,  with  boiler  on  same  base. 

One  25-h.  p.  .locomotive  boiler. 

One  6-inch  Centrifugal  pum.p. 

One  large  clay  washer. 

One  Filter  Pres®,  large,  one-foot  wood 
laitlhe. 

One  plainer,  one  shaper,  three  lathes,  two 
drill  presses. 

Write  for  what  you  want. 

Two  large  boilers,  cheap,  and  in  first- 
class  .condition. 

Shafting,  hangers,  etc. 

W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


Arrange  Your 

Summer  Trip 

— o  \/  I  s  i  t  the 

Pan-American  Exposition  b1™ 

May  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  1901. 


Niagara  Falls, 

One  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  'the  World, 
within  an  hour’s  ride  from  Buffalo. 


Thousand  Islands,  Muskoka  Lakes,  The 
Adirondacks  and  New  England  points,  are  but 
a  short  and  delightful  ride  by  lake  or  rail. 


WEEKLY  EXCURSIONS 

VIA 

BI6  FOUR  ROUTE 

To  Buffalo, 

On  Tuesdays,  May  7,  14,  21  and  28,  rate  of  one 
fare,  plus  one  dollar,  rou  d  trip,  good  for  re¬ 
turn  leaving  Buffalo  up  to  midnight  on  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday. 

Tickets  on  sale  daily,  commencing  Tuesday, 
April  30.  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  Good  15  days  returning. 

On  all  through  tickets,  either  one  way  or 
round  trip  reading  east  of  Buffalo,  privilege  of 
stop-over  for  ten  days  will  be  granted  at  buf¬ 
falo,  on  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at 
that  point  and  payment  of  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Call  on  or  write  Agents  “Big  Four”  for  full 
information,  circulars  of  the  Exposition,  etc. 
WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


ftavejou  thought 

/LbouJjour  Cuts 


for^our 

NEXT 

(iTALOCut? 

UJe  Maxc  cm  Right* 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTROTYPING  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


«v 
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The  Patterson 
Foundry  & 
Machinery 
Company, 

Manufacturers  of 

Pottery  and 
Brickyard 
macltittery. 

East  Liverpool, 
Ohio 


Throwing  Wheel. 


MiaaajtcaM  western 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 

LEAVE. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.45  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.10  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line  .  11.50  a  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen  Pass.  Agent 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


8olid  Train  Between 

Saniiosky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- o - 


The  DUNN  GQNIINUOUS  BRICK  KILN. 


H .  C.  DU  IN  IN,  Patentee. 


Constructed  on  Scientific  principles. 

Draft  and  Combustion  are  perfect. 
Economical  and  Natural  in  operation. 

All  firing  is  done  from  the  top. 

There  are  no  underground  fines 
Any  bricK  burner  can  handle  it. 

Cost  of  construction  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum. 


Will  burn  all  hard  brick. 

Especially  recommended  for  burning  build¬ 
ing  brick 

Will  burn  8,000  American  Standard  size 
brjck  with  one  ton  of  good  coal  slack. 

We  invite  investigation. 

For  full  information  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Sole  Agent  for  all  Territory. 

m.  JUSTICE,  Erie,  F»e». 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  «S2C  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brick  maker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

JR.  B.  MORRISON  A-  CO., 

F\  O.  Box  335,  Rome,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A. 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  f7 :00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  f4:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  f7:20pm  |10:25pm 

*Eaily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  lor  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  cal) 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

0,  F,  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

INDUN4F0U8,  IND, 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROWED. 


Clay  workers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  irom 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  Ill. 


>  c^7i y<./z ye 
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¥  t  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 

M  \  M  A  A  Strength  and  Durability. 

I  ill  (V  BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

A  W  Ik  For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 

M  Hk.  Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


G E O.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


If  ill  you  are  and  well  you’d  be, 

And  your  stomach  is  at  fault, 

Take  Ripans  Tabules  properly, 

They  soon  will  call  a  halt ; 

Continue  them  with  judgment  then, 
Soon  you’ll  be  sound  and  well  again. 


WANTED:— A  case  of  bad  health  that  R-PP-A-N’S  will  not  benefit.  They  banish 
pain  and  prolong  life.  One  gives  relief.  Note  the  word  RIPAN-S  on  the  package 
and  accept  no  substitute.  R-PP-A-N-S,  10  for  5  cents,  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 
Ten  samplesand  one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents, 
forwarded  to  the  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <ft  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


It  will  also  pay  you  to 

Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  ano 

RED  STITCHED 

BELTING 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  Famps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  FittiDgs.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks,  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Macltnes 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
Enu less  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  yon  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  0  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Pennsylvania  Line 

— FOR — 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Dayton,  Columbus. 

Five  Trains  Dairy. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  3:35  a  m,  8:25  a  m,  3:05  p  m, 
7:10  p  m, 

Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service. 
- for - 

Chicago  and  Northwest, 

Two  Fast  Trains  Dairy. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  11:35  a  m,  12:20  a  m. 
Buffet.  Parlor  Car  on  day  train  and  local  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  on  night  train.  Open  every  night  at 
8:30  for  passengers. 


For  Louisville  arid 

the’  South, 

Four  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis  4:10  am.,  8:05am.,  3:55  pm. 
7:10  pm.  (7:10  pm.  train  dally  except  Sunday.) 

For  tickets  and  sleeping  car  space  call  on 
agents,  No.  48  West  Washington  street,  Union 
Station  or  address 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

€>-T  rains-6 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21,  12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11,7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 
DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  diningand  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  andSt.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gcn’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 

Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Mornellsville,  N.  Y. 


He  Terre  Haute  W  mil  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 


OFFICE:  306  Opera  House, 

_  —  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
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\  W“^  •  \  Are  now  recognized 

h  I  1  |— £  j*|  I/-  as  equal  to  the 

1  11141  LJCl  DI  IUV  best  paving  brick 

produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 


GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COHPANY, 


Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas. 


FT.  Worth,  Texas. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eddai.y, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SAGAMON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Two  Yards,  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


Hew  M  Brick  k  Piling  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PRYIRG  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


'OFFICE: 

204  S.,  A.  &  K.  BUILDING. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paving  brick  up-to-date. 
By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $i.oo. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  C0M  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


W.  C.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  l.  Man. 

THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  C0„ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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A.  F\  BARRON, 

I’atentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  GLAD  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAY  DRYERS. 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  oi 

F*.  BARRON, 

Temple  Court  Building.  — '^^»CHICAGO,  I LL* 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

% 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CORNELL. 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 
W@“Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List.  ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

/VIANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  7VY.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point ,  Rockland  Co.,  JV.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 


wo'ja.x.£.vi 
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The  SMIDTH  BALLMILL. 


COPENHAGEN: 
Vestergade  29,  K. 


Simplest  %  Best  %  Most  Efficient. 

CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- SEND  FOR  CATALOGS. - 


F.  L.  SMIDTH  <&  CO.,  Engineers, 


66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


I.ONDON: 
9  Bridge  St.,  S< 


\V. 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

For  Information,  \A/ritei>v»v»«->  .  . 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


The  “New  South 


”  Brickmaking 
0  Machinery. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brick  and 
Tilemaking  Machinery,  and  are  prepared 
to  equip  plants  for  making  from  7,000  to 
50,000  brick  per  day.  Can  furnish 
almost  any  machinery  needed  on  a 
modern  brickyard.  Your  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  our  Power  Repress. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  Correspondence 
our  delight. 


J.  C.  STEELE  <3  SONS,  a  0  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Dryer. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DRYER. 


Simplicity , 

Economy  and 

JVoVelty  Combined. 

If  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
use  this  dryer  and  run  your 
machinery 


y 

y 

y 

y 


Free  of 
Expense 
For  Fuel 


Send  for  circulars  and  infor¬ 
mation  blank  to 


FREY  ENGINEERING  CO., 

415  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg;.,  CLEV/ELAND,  OHIO. 


Machine  Works, 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


non 

PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WRITE  118. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine.  - • - 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 

New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 

The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

- • - 

The  Anderson  Foundry  and 


Anderson,  Ind. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


C£>  -rt  rc/—  WO  ^  #3 
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EIGHT  YEARS  and  WELL  PLEASED. 


LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


,,  •  Wheatland  Iowa. 

LEADER  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  111. 

Gentlemen: — 1  have  used  the  “Ideal”  machine  for  Eight  Years  now  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it-  The  machine  was  guaranteed  to  make  10,000  brick  but  1  can  make 
30,000  if  I  want  to,  but  that  is  too  many  for  me;  I  only  run  it  at  about  half  speed  and 
make  10,000  with  ease.  My  machine  is  in  as  good  running  shape  as  the  day  I 
bought  it.  Yours  truly,  FRED  BEENK. 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  =  Decatur,  Ill. 


Steam  Shovels  !§£  Brickyards. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A"  (14 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brichmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 


OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


STYLE  C-54  YD. 


MARION,  OHIO. 
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T*  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams’s  SEiale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St,  Louis,  Mo,,  U ,  S.  ^1. 


BY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
tlieir  Up-to-date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  further  information 
write  to 


SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 
The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  in  our  factory  at  Martins’ Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  be  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  B.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


TDe  WILLMItlS  PATENT  CRUSHER  *  PULVERIZER  CO., 

NfiW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch 
WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices: 


2701-2707  ISort  li  Broadway, 

ST.  I.OUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  RIPPELL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  vphicn  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  //.  RUJPPULL,  2,422  Chestnut  St,,  Kansas  Gity,  Mo, 


HIGH  S  NEW  SISTEPI  OF  GOjUINHS  KILN. 

This  Kiln  Can  be  Seen  Burning -  ^ 

DRY  PRESSED  FACING  BRICK,  ROOFING  TILE,  PAVING  BRICK  and  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 


Points  of  Superiority:— Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any 
nuisance.  Will  save  fully  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  All  waste  heat  is  utilized  in  the  Dryer  for  drying 
purposes  which  brings  this  down  to  the  very  lowest  cost  possible  to  be  obtained. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Hi.  HAIGH,  Catslcill,  IN.  Y. 


JUST 

OUT. 


SECOND  EDITION  OE 

T ables  of  Analyses  of  Clays 

- — — -  By  ALFRED  CROSS  LEY. 


This  valuable  book  has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  to  twice  the  size  of  the  original  edition.  Among  a  large 
number  of  new  analyses  is  included  the  leading  Paving  Biuck  Clays  and  Shales  of  America.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  this  work  is  invaluable,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  clayworker.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  in  Morocco  and  will  be  mailed  postage  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  Sc  CO.,  Publishers, 


Indianapolis,  Ind . 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


j 


PATENTED  JUNE  1806. 


Streator,  III.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

No  damaged  wares. 

^SAVES  time  and  labor. 

Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

R  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours, 
m  OST  economical  in  construction. 


/V\.  /W.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and^AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.,  EUDALY,sm  Joimstoq Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  GRATH  DRY  CLAY 
BRICK  PRESS. 

THE  LATEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  MOST  POWERFUL 

AND  DURABLE  BRICK  PRESS. 

1st.  Less  Parts. 

2d.  No  Side  Strain. 


•  •  • 

Features: 

•  •  • 


3d.  Power  Increases  as  the  Resistance  Increases. 

4th.  Requires  less  power  to  Operate. 

5th.  Brick  free  from  Granulation. 

6th.  All  Bearings  Bushed. 

7th.  All  parts  Accessible. 

8th.  Thickness  of  Brick  Changed  without  Stopping. 
9th.  Master  Wheels  Close  to  Bearings. 

10th.  No  Working  parts  under  Lower  Cross  Head. 


The  GRATH  Combined  Radiating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down=Draft  Kiln, 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
Built  Round,  Square  and  Continuous.  Perfect  results  guaranteed.  No 
soft,  overburned  or  flashed  brick,  uniform  throughout. 


The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 

The  Grath  Gas  and 

Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produce 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  WILL  PROSE¬ 
CUTE  ALL  INFRINGEMENTS. 

The  Grath  Dry  or  Semi=Dry  Clay 

Hand- Power  Press 

FOR  PLAIN  OR  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK.  The  only 
successful  Press  of  its  kind  in  the  market. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  POWERFUL. 

NO  BRICKYARD  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THIS  PRESS. 

Two  men  can  make  from  8oo  to  2,000  tine  Press  Brick  per  day,  depending 

upon  size  and  shape  made. 


REFERENCES.  (For  Hand  Press.) 

Coffeyville  (Kansas)  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Face  Brick  Co. 

Hanover  Press  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

T.  L.  Myers,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Otto  Marstrandt,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Arkansas  Brick  Co.,  Lester,  Ark. 

The  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Gonzales,  Texas. 

E.  Danal,  Shawnee,  O.  T. 

Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.  Quincy,  Ill. 

For  Further  Information  and  Catalogue  on  Above,  address 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Illinois  Supply  & 
Construction  Co., 


5T.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  U.S.  A. 


P  y~rt£:  C£>’rftf~'WrO-ZlJ- CJzZZ 
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O UR  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


AH  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  0ale&! 


Ill 
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Write  us  about  your  requirements. 


Dump  Cars, 

Barrows, 

Trucks, 


In  fact  everything  a  Brick= 
maker  needs. 


Pug  Mills, 

Disintegrators, 

Granulators, 

Elevators, 

Screens, 


Sanding  Machines, 

Represses 


STYLE  “A”  CAPACITY  40,000  to  50,000. 


Cf  pn  m  We  have  the  Simplest  and 

47UCC1111  OI  jCl  5.  most  Economical  System. 


Have  you  placed  your 
order  for  Brick  Molds  ?  If 
not,  try  a  set  of  ours.  They 
will  suit  you. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MFG.  CO., 

The  Only  /VXanufacturers  of  Tlne^ 

Martin  Brick  Maciiinery 
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The  HERCULES 


See  what  Our 
Customers 
Say - 


§+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+• 


MOLDS, 

ONE, 

OF  OUR 

Specialties. 


•+•+•+•+•+©+©+©+• 


HORTON  MOLD  SANDER. 

i 


RON  STANDARD  HORSE  POWER. 


PAINESVILLE, 
OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  for 
Our  1901 
Catalogue. 


Tie  HOBTON 


Standard 

Heavy 

Steam 

Power. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1, 1901. 
The  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— With  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  we 
wish  to  start  out  as  20th  century  brick  manufacturers,  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  old  century  ruts.  Therefore  we  send  you  an 
order  for  one  of  your  latest  up-to-date  Hercules  Senior  ma¬ 
chines.  You  will  remember  we  bought  the  first  Hercules 
machine  you  made.  A  year  later  we  bought  another  with 
some  improvements.  We  now  want  the  latest  and  best 
machine  on  the  market.  This  will  give  three  of  your  Her¬ 
cules  machines.  We  intend  to  put  them  all  in  operation 
at  once  and  will  manufacture  one  hundred  thousand  brick 
per  day  on  the  three  machines,  and  feel  confident  with  the 
new  dryer  we  have,  and  a  full  equipment  of  Hercules  ma¬ 
chines,  that  we  are  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year,  we  are, 
Respectfully  yours, 

THE  STANDARD  BBICIv  CO., 

H.  C.  Bradley,  Secy. 
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NOT  ONLY  BUITT  RIGHT  AND  RUN  RIGHT , 

But  our  Customers  say 


mug  Do  pioic  Ttian  Wt  Claim  Foi  mem, 

Ancl  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


(Patented.) 

OFFICE  OF 


MAYSVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY. 


♦ 

Maysville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1901. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen: — Find  enclosed  check,  in 
settlement  for  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander,  these  machines  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction, 
doing  all  or  more  than  you  claimed  for 
them.  Sander  and  Disintegrator  are  per¬ 
fect,  can’t  see  where  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  on;  if  your  Brick  Machine  is  as 
perfect  as  the  machinery  you  have  here, 

when  we  take  out  the  old - we  will 

surely  have  a  Potts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maysville  Brick  Co. 


(Patented  February  5,  1889.) 

The  above  cuts  show  the  two  machines  which  have  replaced  other  imitations  and 
which  was  furnished  the  Maysville  Brick  Co.  They  will  do  for  you  just  as  stated  in 
above  letter. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  worK  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


The  VO&&S 

Horizontal 
*Bricii  Machines 

Have  double  the  tempering  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pitch  in  trucking  or 

spread  in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


V\^E  Manufacture 
"  everything  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HAVE  IMITATORS  VUG  NO  EQUALS. 


YA/rite  for  Prices  and  Terms.  —  - 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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(B|plii^HEl(H|g]^i^|Hl^l^il^llili^^i^ill3!^^fHli2B^l^l^il^^^^l^lBI^I]fBlBMl! 

Mr.  Brickmaker : 


Would  you  like  to  look  at  a  good  Automatic 
Brick  Cutter?  One  of  the  kind  that  does’nt  discourage; 
one  of  the  kind  that  makes  a  full  cut  of  uniform  brick 
every  time;  one  so  simple  that  you  can  see  through  the 
working  of  it  in  about  five  minutes;  one  designed  with 
an  idea  of  durability,  and  one  in  which  that  idea  has  been 
fully  carried  out?  Well  then 


□ 


<3  «>.  t?  j.  i”  r 


No.  60  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


H.  BREWER  &  CO 


•9 


Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Here  you  are 

This  is  the  very  machine  you’re  looking  for.  At 
least  all  the  other  brickmakers  who  have  used  it  like  it. 

r 

Their  opinion  is  good  enough  for  us.  How  about  you? 
Write  and  ask  us  some  questions  about  it  or  for  some 
references  regarding  it.  Our  reply  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 


BBBBlIBBBBBBBBBBBBBBiSBlSBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 


Z~HE:  O&-7I 
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A  Credit  to 


The  New  Century 


BUILT  FflGhT/ 
iRUN  RIOMT, 

\:  *  / 


7 


If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  eqipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Dottery 

Machinery. 


\A/rite>  for  F*rinte>d  /Watter.wvwww^ 

The  flmeriean  Clay-Working 

Machinery  Company, 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 39  and  41  Cortlandt  St. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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3~HE: 


DryEB®- 


DRYER3 


DfsyeR3 


DryeFS3 


DtiYER3 


DftYEW3' 


DRYER3 


DryeR3 


DRYER3 


Dhyer3- 


DryeF^ 


. . .  _____  . . _  . . . .  . . _  _ _  _  **Wi±. _  . 

0*Y.Y  ;*”3  dTTyiY^3  DryeR3  OlEYE  R3  dTIyicR3  DryeR3  DRYeS3  DRYER3  OryEF^3  DiYY  E  R3  DryeR3 


How  Much  Could  You 

4  SAVE  4 


BY  USING  A 


Crown  Dryer 


Other  Dryers  use  . 
The  Crown  Dryer 


uses 


Pounds  coal  per  1000  BricK. 

300  to  400 
75  “  100 


The  CroWn  Dryer 
SaVes . 


225  “  300 


What  Would  this  Saving 

Amount  to  per  Year 

&  0  At  Your  Plant. 


CAN  RE  ATTACHED  GO  A]WY  DRYER. 


The  CROWN  DRYER  is  not  only  the  Most  Economical  on  the 
market,  but  is  Reliable,  Simple,  Durable,  has  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order  or  need  repairs,  is  under  the  Positive  and  Absolute  Con= 
trol  of  the  operator  in  all  respects  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive 
to  construct.  Write  for  information. 

The  CROWN  DRYER  CO., 

New  England  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DRYEFi3 


DryeR3 


Oryefj® 


dryer3 


Dryer3 


Dryer3 


Dryefi3 


Dryer3 


DRYEF23 


DRYEF&3 


Dryer3 


DFJYEF23 


DryeR3 


DryEIR3 


'  — ■■  1  -  -  * . .  '  ,  ■--■iiii  i  . .  . . .  lining.  J  1  ,  i||i|illW  cSI®!1  vnE^BSo  I'^ii  i,|  i  ;  lyn^^  i 

Dr.ye!^  DryeR>  Dryers  Of^yef^3  d^yeR3  Df^yer^  Drlyer^ 
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6/^ 1^3 


Phe  cars  for  use  in 
your  dryer  should 
be  built  of  steel. 
Cast  iron  is  both 
heavy  and  liable 
to  fracture. 


'"•limit 


-flMIMUU 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK 
FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 
Angle  Frame. 


No.  207.  SOFT  MUD  FLAT 
FOR  FOOT  PALLETS. 
Angle  Frame.. 


Where  is  the  economy  in  pur¬ 
chasing  an  inferior  article  when 
reliable  and  durable  cars  can 
be  obtained  for  the  same  cost 
or  less? 


STEEL  SIDE  DUiTP  CAR 
In  Dumped  Position. 


We  only  ask  to  prove  to  you  this 
statement  by  giving  our  goods 
a  trial.  Write  for  prices. 

Information  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


No.  257.  SOFT  MUD  RACK. — Angle  Frame 


The  CLEVELAND  CAR 

COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND 

OHIO 


No.  222.  STIFF  MUD  SINGLE  DECK 
With  Steel  Slat  Deck. — Angle  Frame. 


No.  243.  DOUBLE  DECK.  With  one 
Steel  Deck.  Made  with  two  Steel  Decks, 
If  Desired. 
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We  are  the  Wonders! 


Twenty =t wo  of  us  gone  out  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 


I  Am  The  King  of  Brick  Machines. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine. 


Ha!  Ha!  You  think  me  egotistical,  do  you?  Well,  just  size  me  up,  look 
me  over,  study  my  construction,  note  my  strength,  see  my  simplicity,  learn 
of  my  speed,  and  say,  you  should  know  of  the  other  fellows  that  work  with 
me;  those  Pug-Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Dry  Pans  are  all  in  my 
class.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see  that  End-Cut  Automatic  Cutter  take 
care  of  the  brick.  It  is  a  world  beater.  Write  to 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

at  FRANKFORT,  IND. 

And  have  them  tell  you  all  about  us,  it  will  pay  you,  or  write  their  Agents  : 


Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
403  Prudential  Building, 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
225  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ICC- 
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PROGRESSIVE  BRICK  MAKERS 


Are  not  easily  deceived.  They  know  the  value  of  points  like  these — 
Strength,  Endurance,  Reliability,  no  “break-down,”  no  “lay-off,” 
but  every  day  full  capacity  of  brick  of  guaranteed  quality. 


More  Automatic  Brick  and  Tile  Cutters  in  use 
than  all  other  firms  combined. 


— •••— 

Faces  of  brick  as  fine  as  re¬ 


pressed  brick. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  BRICK  TABLE. 


Lancaster,  Ohio,  June  25th,  1900. 

J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — 1  presume  you  are  wondering  how  we  are  coming  on  with  Brick  Table.  Well, 
we  are  cutting  brick  all  right.  We  had  to  reverse  the  motion  to  suit  the  mill,  a  thing  1  did  not 
think  ot  when  ordering,  aside  from  that  we  made  no  other  change.  We  have  made  about  100,000 
brick  since  setting  up  table,  and  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  It  it  continues  to  do  good  work 
as  it  does  (and  I  feel  sure  it  will)  I  would  not  part  with  it  under  any  consideration  if  I  could  not 
get  another. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  balance  due  you,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  efforts  in 
interesting  me  in  the  table.  Respectfully,  W.  B.  HENRY. 

Montreal,  Canada,  May  3rd,  1900. 

J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — The  Automatic  Side-cut  Table  we  purchased  Irom  you  has  now  been  running 
three  weeks  and  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction,  I  had  a  little  trouble  the  first  few  hours  in  get¬ 
ting  it  adjusted,  as  well  as  from  everything  being  new  and  stiff.  As  soon  as  it  got  limbered  up  we 
had  no  trouble.  It  does  not  take  one  tenth  the  oil  our  old  table  used.  We  have  not  yet  tried  the 
belt  for  large  sized  brick;  however,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  from  that  source.  Your 
table  will  cut  any  clay  when  it  does  ours  so  successfully,  as  our  shale  is  very  hard  to  reduce  to 
powder,  therefore,  it  is  very  coarse  and  very  short.  We  have  made  no  mistake  in  putting  in  your 
table.  We  are  making  45,000  to  50,000  bri<  k  per  day,  and  as  far  as  the  table  is  concerned  it  is 
only  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  Brick  Machine,  and  needs  no  expert  to  run  it.  We  will  be 
quite  willing  to  show  your  table  to  any  one  that  may  visit  us  for  that  purpose,  as  I  hope  to  make 
100,000  per  day  this  season.  La  PRAIRIE  BRICK  CO. 

WM.  B  \  1 1.  LIE,  Supt. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  table  do  not  guarantee  it  to  do  as  good  work  as  any 
other,  but  BETTER  WORK — they  guarantee  it  to  deliver  on  the  off-bearing  belt,  bet¬ 
ter,  smoother  faced,  sharper  edged  brick  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other  brick  cut¬ 
ter  ever  made. 

A  full  line  of  “Stiff  Mud”  Brick  Machinery. 

Also  “Soft  Mud”  Brick  iTachinery,  both  Steam  and  Horse  Power. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  the  best  brick  machinery  built. 


J.  ID.  FATE  dte  CO., 

^Manufacturers  of 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 

PLYMOUTH.  OHIO. 

Western  Reprentative:  B .  E.  LtaDOlA/,  406  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

/Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina:  H.  L.  JACOBS  Suffolk,  \/ a . 
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Avoid  the  Ragged  Edges. 

Out  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable— no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 

B.  m.  FREESE  CO.. 

Gallon,  Ohio. 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

1  = —  A  n  n  — 1  = 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  l  SIZE.) 


One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union"  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  IW.  FREESE  Sc  CO 


•9 


Gallon,  OHlo 
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“  ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY  ”  in  SS 


“NEW  HAVEN” 


BricK 

Machines. 


Used  three  machines  seven  years.  Always  ready  for  full  day’s  output. 

Epping,  N.  H.,  October  30,  1900. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  New  EIaven,  Conn. 

Yours  24th  inst.  at  hand.  Your  “New  Haven”  Machine  is  just  simply  all  right.  We  have  three 
of  the  above  mentioned  machines;  they  are  always  ready  for  a  full  day’s  output,  45*000  good  brick. 

Yours  truly,  GRANITE  STATE  BRICK  CO., 

Per  J.  G.  JONES,  Supt. 


SeeK  Information  of 


|  The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  1 

i  —  N,r^  haven,  conn,  i 

y~~  History  S h o \su s  That  They  Have  Boon  Unusually  Successful. 

faaaaaaaaauaaaaauaaaaaaaauaaaaaaaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa^ 
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llhorn  and  Albrecht  s 

yerizers. 


These  machines  are  built  to 
pulverize  materials  as  follows: 
Asphalt  Rock,  Barytes,  Bones, 
Carbon,  Cement,  Cement  Rock, 
Charcoal,  Clay,  Coal,  Coke,’ 
Corn  Cobs,  Deceminated  Lead 
Ore,  Fire  Clay,  Glue  Stock, 
Grain,  Guano,  Granite  Rock. 
Kaolin,  Lime  Stone,  Marl. 
Mica,  Mineral  Paints,  Ochres, 
Oil  Cake,  Oyster  Shells,  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock,  Portland  Cement, 
Salts,  Sand  Stone,  Slag,  Slate, 
Soap  Stone,  Sugar,  Tan  Bark, 
Tobacco  Stems,  Wood  Fibres, 
Quartz  Rock,  Zinc  Ore,  etc. 

Build  Them  in  the  Fol¬ 
lowing  Sizes: 


4> 

O 

"C 
d. 

$  600.00 
750. 00 
900.00 
1,200.00 
1,800. 00 


®  « 
.1  w>-£ 
gft-S 

-  —  o> 


'•Sfe 


2,000 

3,000 

4,500 

6,000 

10,000 


2ffw>  40 

50  to  75 
75  to  125 
125  to  200 
200  to  300 


Capacity  and  horse  power  re¬ 
quired  depends  on  speed  ma¬ 
chine  is  run  and  how  fine  the 
material  is  to  be  pulverized. 

We  have  a  large  number  of 
these  machines  in  -use  on  vari¬ 
ous  materials,  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  Will  furnish  ref¬ 
erences  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

For  further  information,  par¬ 
ticulars  and  discount,  address. 


ST.  LOUIS  PULVERIZER  GO.,  416  North  Main  Street,  ©t.  Louis,  TVlO. 


Hacblne,  Five  and  Six  Brick  Mold. 


IRON-CLAD  BRICK  BARROW. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD'S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc* 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced. 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  O. 


April  1901. 
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For  Full  Particulars  Address 


MERICAN 


For  Brickyards  and  Clay  Mines.  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

SST  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 


LOWER 


OMPANY 


ETROIT 


Arthur  Koppel, 

66  and  68  Broad  St., 

NEW  YORK 


New  York. 

141  Broadway, 


Chicago. 

1550  Marquette  Bldg, 


London. 

0  Gracechurch  St. 


NOT  ALL  OUR  SHIPMENTS  are  like  this,  but 
still,  we  are  shipping  a  good  many  Represses 
this  Spring. 


nANY  OF  OUR  ORDERS  come  from  Brick  rianu~ 
facturers  who  are  using  our  Represses,  and 
now  require  additional  machines.  Need  we  say 
anything  more? 


OUR  HAND  PRESSES  are  same  quality  as  Steam 

Presses. 


FIVE  RICHARDSON  REPRESSES. 

(This  cut  Is  from  photograph  taken  In  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.’s  plant,  at 
Sayreville,  N.  J.  They  now  have  nine  of  these  Represses  In  use-) 


JUST  SHIPPED  two  more  Represses  to  ilack 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


HaVe  You  Heard  About  Our  Steel  Dryer  Cars ? 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


N.  B.--We  carry  a  full  line  of  Repairs  for  the  SWORD 


BRICK  MACHINE.  We  also  Build  Them, 


BF;  ,  r\ 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


!>;  :  K  , 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Unitbb  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXXV,  No.  5. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  MAY,  1901. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


m 
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The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg1.  Co., 

(ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.)  L  .  L  ,-,-,^^^1  fj  O^lXAC^ 


Our  cars  are  made  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron,  have  drawn  steel  rolls  in  our  Dryer 
car  bearings.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Dryer  cars  for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Hollow 
Block,  Fire  Proofing,  Cement,  and  all  material  that  cars  are  used  for. 

We  are  me  Largest  manufacturers  of  Dryer  Gars  in  toe  World. 

Our  Steel  Cars  are  the  Strongest,  Lightest  and  Easiest  Running  Cars  on 
the  riarket;  all  parts  interchangeable;  made  especially  for  export  trade.  Why 
buy  Pot  Metal  Cars  when  you  can  get  a  Steel  Car  just  as  cheap,  that  will  last 
forever?  We  have  Dryer  Cars  for  all  purposes. 


[No.  136.  DOUBLE  DECK— STEEL  DECK. 

This  is  an  especially  strong  and  substantial 
double  deck  car  for  the  same  uses  as  No.  124, 
but  with  lower  deck  of  channel  steel  same  as 
No.  108  single  deck.  The  best  car  made  for  un¬ 
usually  large  and  heavy  loads.  Bricks  will 
creep  better  on  this  car  than  on  a  wooden  deck. 

Length,  out-to-out,  6  feet  11  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  35  inches;  weight,  400  pounds;  height, 
top  of  lower  deck  to  top  of  support  for  upper 
deck,  21  inches;  guage  in-to-in  of  rails,  24  inches; 
capacity  500  to  600  green  brick;  height,  top  of 
rail  to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  inches. 


No.  149.  STEEL  UPPER  and  LOWER  DECKS. 

These  decks  are  made  with  channel  steel  slats 
and  angle  steel  cleats  well  riveted  together  and 
forming  the  strongest  and  best  style  of  decks. 
Brick  will  creep  better  on  these  decks  than  on 
wooden  ones.  Made  to  fit  the  Nos.  124  and  126 
double  deck  cars. 

Length  of  lower  deck  from  out-to-out,  6  feet 
11  inches;  it  has  6  slats  2%  inches  wide,  spaced 
2%  inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  length  of  upper 
deck  out-to-out.  6  feet;  it  has  16  slats  2%  inches 
wide,  spaced  2%  inches;  weight,  180  pounds. 


No.  133.  SOFT  HUD  RACK. 

For  soft  mud  brick  on  flat  pallets,  brick  on  flat, 

6  brick  per  pallet,  3  pallets  wide,  12  pallets  high, 

4 inches  top  to  top  of  pallets.  Standard  side  of 
car  for  34  inch  pallets,  but  can  be  made  for  any 
other  length  desired.  The  only  rack  car  made 
which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  which  will  carry 
the  load  without  racking. 

Length,  out-to-out  6  feet  9  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  36  inches;  weight,  495  pounds;  gauge  in-to- < 
in  of  rails,  24  inches;  capacity,  432  green  brick; 
height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  upper  pallet  slides,  5 
feet?  inches. 


Write  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFQ.  CO.,  =  =  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Chute  or  Cravity 
Screens. 


For 

Shaking  or 
Vibrating  Screens. 


For  Cleaning  and 
grading 

CLAY,  SHALE, 
SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL, 
STONE,  Etc. 


For 

PALLETS  or 
TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS, 
DRYING 
FLOORS,  CON 
VEYOR  BOT¬ 
TOMS,  SEPA¬ 
RATORS,  Etc. 


For 

Revolving 

Screens. 


For 

Dry  Pan 
Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  witn  prices  furnished  on  request. 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  GO., 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


1 


The  MONARCH 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


.  stiff  J 


Double 


Pug  Mill, 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON= 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL 

•  •  • 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to^view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IKON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  \A/.  HENSLEY,  s!j<kTsfljbtche r ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

\JU .  L.  KIDNEV,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown.  South  Afrlca.W»^«  ««  ■  ■ 
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The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


\J/  Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 

Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
(Its  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY  ^  MANUFACTURED  BY 

MacwneryT^,  y  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

325*Dearborn  st.,  chicaqo.  ^  Anderson,  Indiana. 
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The  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  triple  pressure  Brick  Machine 

Manufactured  in  four  and  six=mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


to- '<f.  1 1 
11  ''l|l,;uy 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO.. 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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C tin 


Stiff  Mud, 
Soft  Mud, 
Dry  Press, 
Pottery 
and 
Cement 
Machinery. 


Eagle  Repress. 


The  Peer  of  Presses. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  “BUIUT  RIGHT 
and  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


PARTICULARS 
FOR  A 

POSTAL. 


The  American  Clay=Working  Machinery  Co., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 
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Invariable  Report 

Of  Our  Travelling  Men — 


VENI— I  Came, 
VIDI—I  Saw, 

VICI — I  Conquered 


Complete 

Brickyard 


= WH  Y? 

BECAUSE 

The ... 
Simpson 
Press  M 


Furnished 


Is  the  Strongest, 
Most  Efficient, 
Oldest,  Simplest, 
Most  Reliable, 
Longest  Lived  of 
any  Brick  Press  in 
Existence. 


liuiuiuul' 
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..PATENTED ;  other  patents 


The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co., 


Apply  for 
Catalogue  to 


WINTHROP  HARBOR,  ILL. 

CHICAGO:  0FFlCE:--95  Dearborn  Street 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  scree  <>  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN  ’§  IMPROVED 

CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AI  RORA,  INDIANA. 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 

TUB  BBST  A.ND  CHBA^BBST. 


i 


STRENGTH, 
IMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 


Costs  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 


The  lightest  running  Press  in  the  market. 

All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4  and  6 
i  mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz  Patent  Pul¬ 
verizer,  and  the  Fernholtz  Clay  Mixer,  in 
our  own  factory. 


We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY  SHAPE  BRICK  at  reasonable  Prices. 


Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Further  Information  on  /Application. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

CABLE  Awe8RteSrn  unionRcode.  ,2|4  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


c:  ^  yi  <c/ — ivo  7<.  /-  i/-i 


The  Standard 


gLM  * 


. 


It  Does  the  Business. 


ZShe  “ Standard is  the  'BEST 
DRIER^  at  any  price,  i.  e.,  it 
Will  do  the  most  and  best  Work 
at  least  cost.  We  can  fit  You  up 
a  drying  plant  of  any  capacity 
in  a  hurry.  0000000 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU.  4  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Vol.  XXXV. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  CLEAN  FRONT. 


OUR  CLOTHING  GETS  DUSTY,  but  we  do  not  let  it  go 
at  that  and  simply  allow  the  dust  to  accumulate,  but 
brush  it.  Faces  and  hands  get  dirty,  but  we  do  not  rest 
and  allow  accumulation,  but  wash  them.  Our  table  linen  be¬ 
comes  soiled  and  our  tableware  stuck  up  with  all  sorts  of 
messes  and  remnants,  but  we  do  not  think  of  leaving  them 


No.  5 


go;  it  will  only  get  on  again.”  Her  estimable  husband,  if  he 
chance  to  own  a  frame  building,  paints  it  from  time  to  time 
because  he  has  to  in  order  to  preserve  it.  If,  however,  he  is 
the  owner  of  a  fine  business  block  on  a  prominent  city  corner, 
it  does  not  concern  him  that  the  grime  accumulates  and  the 
whole  building  is  dirty  and  grimy.  If  he  considers  this  ques¬ 
tion  at  all  before  building  it  is  probably  only  to  say,  ‘‘Make  it 
dark,  so  it  won’t  show  dirt,’”  and  the  question  of  color  is  thus 
quickly  and  permanently  settled.  What  would  he  think  if  his 
good  wife  made  the  suggestion  for  his  tableware  and  his 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1901. 


Main  Entrance  to  The  Inter  Ocean’s  New  Building.  The  Statueland  Entire  Front  executed  in  White  Enameled  Terra  Cotta 
by  The  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co..  Chicago.  W.  Carbys  Zimmerman,  Architect. 


thus,  but  wash  them.  Three  times  a  day,  ten  hundred  and 
ninety-five  times  in  a  year,  the  good  housewife  washes  the 
dishes  and  as  many  times  places  them  clean  and  fresh  on  the 
table.  The  fact  that  it  has  to  be  done  fifty  thousand  times  in 
a  lifetime  does  not  deter  her  and  cause  her  to  say,  “Let  them 


linen?  The  inside  of  his  building  he  paints  and  washes,  but 
the  thought  of  cleansing  the  outside  seems  never  to  -even  occur 
to  him,  nor  the  thought  of  making  the  surface  such  that  a 
rain  will  wash  it  off  and  not  in. 

I  recall  the  shock  I  had  a  few  years  since,  when  a  party  said 
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he  wanted  a  blue-white  business  building  in  one  of  our  cities, 
and  I  said  to  him,  “It  will  get  dirty.”  He  responded  that  he 
supposed  it  would,  but  he  wanted  a  white  building  and  ex¬ 
pected  and  was  willing  to  wash  it.  It  was  positively  the  first 
proposition  of  the  kind  I  had  heard,  and  amazed  me. 

There  are,  however,  people  who  think  this  way,  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  photograph  shows  the  latest  case  of  which  I 
know.  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  concluded  to  have  a  new 
home  and  a  clean  home,  and  the  vast  amount  of  interest  ex¬ 
cited  among  the  passing  public  by  this  clean  building  in  a 
dirty  city  would  indicate  that  the  idea  was  a  success.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  never  have  seen  a  building  which,  during  construc¬ 
tion,  and  after  completion  as  well,  attracted  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  or  called  forth  such  favorable  comment.  The  building  is 
only  three  stories,  standing  between  two  dingy  old  buildings, 
and  is  of  white  enameled  terra  cotta,  some  touches  of  gold 
being  burned  in  on  the  ornamental  work.  The  fluted  col¬ 
umns,  twenty-four  feet  high,  are  made  in  three  pieces,  which 
is  quite  a  problem  in  a  shrinking,  warping  material,  when  it 
is  considered  that  these  same  fluted  columns  are  in  reality 
nothing  but  bundles  of  straight  lines.  The  two  large  groups 
of  statuary  above  the  double  columns  are  finished  in  dull 
white  enamel,  and  the  central  figure  of  “Progress,”  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  is  in  dull  green  enamel,  as  also  is  the  semi-circle  of 
columns  at  the  entrance  and  the  domec:  framework  above, 
holding  the  glass  panels. 

These  people  figure  on  cleaning  this  building  as  occasion 
requires,  just  as  people  figure  on  cleaning  most  of  the  other 
things  we  use  in  life,  but  the  large  majority  of  us,  no  matter 
how  neat  we  may  be  with  our  linen  and  our  hands,  class  the 
outside  of  our  buildings  with  our  consciences,  and  as  no 
easier  to  clean. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  some  are  beginning  to  vary 
the  old-time  instructions  as  to  making  it  dark  so  it  won’t 
show  dirt,  and  saying,  “Make  it  light  and  the  color  we  want, 
but  make  it  so  it  will  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  the  dishes  that 
our  wife  has  the  fifty-thousand  contract  with.”  GATES. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO. 


A  Clayworker’s  Observations  in  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

HO  HAS  NOT  WISHED  to  take  it? 
Even  in  his  boyhood  days  he  dreamed 
of  it  as  he  read  in  his  school  history  the 
thrilling  account  of  the  brilliant  adven¬ 
tures  of  Cortez,  or  later,  perhaps,  became 
more  interested  in  the  charming  tale  of  the 
Conquest,  so  fully  and  graphically  pre¬ 
sented  by  Prescott,  and,  in  our  own  his¬ 
tory,  followed  the  victorious  march  of  Tay¬ 
lor  and  the  expedition  of  Scott  against  the 
City  of  Mexico,  memorizing  the  long  and  euphonious  names 
of  the  battles  they  fought  and  won. 

Mexico — a  country  bordering  upon  our  own,  yet  so  entirely 
different  in  climate  and  products,  as  well  as  in  the  habits, 
language,  and  mental,  moral  and  physical  characters  of  the 
people.  A  country  of  fabulous  mineral  wealth  and  large  ag¬ 
ricultural  resources,  especially  in  the  profitable  raising  of  cof¬ 
fee,  sugar  and  tropical  fruits,  also  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
rubber  tree.  A  country  though  about  one-half  of  it  south  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  yet  having  in  its  central  and  most  pop¬ 
ulous  portions  a  temperate  climate,  that  is  aptly  compared  to 
eternal  spring,  neither  hot  in  summer  nor  cold  in  winter. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  I  took  advantage  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  this  interesting  country  at  another’s  expense, 
even  if  it  did  deprive  me  of  the  Convention  at  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort.  I  started  only  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  upon  receiving  a  telegram  that  everything  was  ready 
for  me,  and  though  this  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  at  first 
caused  me  some  disappointment,  seeing  that  I  could  have 


waited  until  after  the  Convention,  yet  I  soon  recovered  from 
this  in  my  novel  situation,  and,  in  fact,  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  better  for  me  to  be  there  at  that  time. 

I  entered  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  just 
across  the  river  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  was,  of  course,  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first  thing  to  do  on  entering 
Mexico  is  to  go  to  the  baggage  room  and  open  your  trunk  for 
the  inspection  of  the  customs  officers,  and  then  to  get  your 
money  changed.  The  Mexican  officials  I  found  more  polite 
and  less  exacting  than  those  of  the  United  States  on  the  Texas 
side.  Moreover,  I  found  that  the  place  to  get  money  changed, 
either  coming  or  going,  and  receive  fair  treatment,  is  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  river.  I  tried  both.  On  the  American 
side  I  received  $2  of  Mexican  money  for  $1  of  American,  while 
on  the  Mexican  side  I  received  $2,024.  This  increase  of  cap¬ 
ital  is  very  satisfactory,  and  when  one  finds  that  it  really  has 
a  greater  purchasing  power  of  Mexican  labor  or  products  he 
immediately  begins  to  spend  it  more  freely. 

My  first  stop  was  at  Monterey,  seven  or  eight  hours  from 
the  border  and  667  miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  Though 
Monterey  is  the  most  Americanized  city  in  Mexico,  having, 
it  is  said,  about  10,000  Americans  in  its  population,  yet  one 
realizes  at  once  that  he  is  in  a  strange  country,  among  strange 
people,  who  speak  a  strange  language,  and  is  impressed  with 
their  dress  and  figure  and  the  style  of  the  buildings.  The 
native  peon,  the  common  laborer  of  Mexico,  who  never  wears 
a  coat,  but  wraps  his  body  up  in  a  bright-colored  blanket  or 
zerape,  while  his  legs  are  covered  with  light,  cotton  trou¬ 
sers  and  his  feet  with  sandals,  is  much  in  evidence.  Of 
course,  he  wears  the  wide  sombrero,  which,  in  his  case,  will 
be  of  straw  or  of  heavy  felt,  or  if,  by  some  good  fortune,  he 
rises  in  the  social  scale,  his  hat  will  receive  the  first  atten¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  be  richly  trimmed  in  gold  or  silver  lace, 
with  a  crest  or  monogram  on  the  crown.  A  Mexican  may  go 
barefooted  and  wear  cotton  trousers,  but  he’ll  have  a  thirty- 
dollar  hat  if  he  can  get  it. 

Mexico  is  a  country  of  fireproof  buildings.  A  wood  build¬ 
ing  in  a  Mexican  town  is  something  that  would  have  to  be 
searched  for.  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  one.  All  buildings 
are  of  clay  or  stone.  To  be  sure,  the  clay  in  most  cases  has 
not  been  burned,  but  the  sun-dried  adobes,  when  laid  up,  as 
they  are,  in  a  thick  wall  and  plastered  and  painted,  make  a 
cool  and  durable  building  for  that  climate.  The  roof  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  tile,  wh^ch  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  thin  block 
of  burned  clay  laid  in  cement,  the  roof  being  quite  flat  and 
the  walls  built  up  around  it  so  that  the  roof  is  not  exposed 
to  view,  a  few  drain  tiles  extending  through  the  wall  to  carry 
off  the  water.  The  buildings  are  mostly  of  one  story, 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
the  open  court  in  the  center  being  a  very  attractive  and  ad¬ 
mirable  feature  for  that  climate,  and  is  often  a  beautiful 
flower  garden,  with  fountains  and  statuary,  surrounded  by 
ornamental  columns. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  description  of  Mexico  as 
seen  by  the  tourist,  but  to  write,  from  the  view-point  of  the 
brickmaker,  some  impressions  of  a  business  trip. 

Good  clay  in  Mexico,  especially  in  the  most  populous  por¬ 
tions,  is  scarce,  and  brickmaking  generally  is  in  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places,  where  American 
machinery  has  been  introduced.  In  Monterey  are  made  the 
best  brick  in  the  Republic,  by  the  Monterey  Brick  Company. 
This  company  has  had  for  ten  years  the  monopoly  of  the  brick 
business  in  Monterey,  and  has  also  shipped  brick  as  far  as  the 
City  of  Mexico.  They  have  a  Ross-Keller  dry  press  and  a  Bu- 
cyrus  stiff-mud  machine.  The  stiff-mud  brick  are  hacked  up 
under  sheds  for  drying  by  the  atmosphere.  The  kilns  are  up¬ 
draft,  with  permanent  walls  and  furnaces,  the  fuel  wood  and 
coal.  They  run  the  works  day  and  night,  having  an  electric 
light  plant,  and  turn  out  80,000  to  90,000  brick  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours;  yet  they  told  me  they  were  about  8,000,000  behind 
their  orders.  Labor  is  cheap  and  fuel  dear,  but  the  price  of 
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brick — $15  per  thousand— surely  ought  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  leave  a  handsome  profit,  as  it  evidently  does. 

This  plant  was  established  and  is  still  owned  and  conducted 
by  Col.  J.  A.  Robertson,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else 
to  build  up  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Monterey,  and 
seems  to  be  identified  with  most  of  them  in  some  way.  He 
went  there  to  build  the  Monterey  &  Mexican  Gulf 
Railway,  and  has  remained  to  develop  and  improve 
the  city.  He  was  very  courteous  to  me  and  drove  me 
out  to  his  brick  works,  and,  on  our  return,  introduced  me  to 
his  son,  who  publishes  in  Monterey  a  daily  paper  in  English, 
with  Associated  Press  dispatches.  In  this  paper  I  noticed  the 


After  two  days  in  Monterey,  I  left  for  Aguascalientes,  via 
Torreon.  I  did  not  stop  at  Torreon  except  long  enough  to  get 
breakfast  at  the  Mexican  Central  eating  house,  conducted  by 
a  Chinaman,  and  I  will  say  right  here  that  the  best  meals  I 
had  in  Mexico  were  in  Chinese  restaurants  or  where  they  had 
Chinese  cooks.  In  Torreon,  besides  a  large  soap  factory,  there 
is  a  brick  factory  having  Freese  machinery,  but  I  could  not 
stop  to  visit  it. 

I  spent  nearly  two  weeks  in  Aguascalientes,  the  town  of  hot 
waters,  as  its  name  implies.  Here  are  the  famous  hot  springs 
and  baths,  named  after  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles, 
with  the  name  of  the  apostle  and  his  temperature  over  each 


“A  Clean  Front.”  Executed  in  White  Enameled  Terra  Cotta  by  The  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago. 


advertisement  of  the  American  Clayworking  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  by  W.  S.  Siddal,  agent  for  Mexico.  I  soon  ran  across 
Mr.  Siddal  and  two  other  representatives  of  the  American 
company,  and  learned  that  they  were  just  completing  a  new 
brick  plant  at  Monterey — the  Union  Brick  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  Mexicans.  Mr.  Fogarty,  of  Fogarty  &  Dickinson,  of 
San  Louis  Potosi,  who,  I  think,  sold  the  machinery,  took  me 
out  to  see  the  plant.  The  plant,  consisting  of  stiff-mud  and 
dry-press  machinery,  steam  dryer  and  up-draft  kilns,  was  not 
quite  ready  for  operation.  In  attempting  to  start,  a  week  or 
two  later,  as  I  read  in  the  Mexican  Herald,  the  engine  was 
wrecked  by  some  one’s  negligence,  causing  quite  a  serious 
delay  in  that  country,  I  imagine. 


bathroom  door.  The  overflow  from  these  baths  passes  out 
into  a  pond,  and  thence  through  an  open  aqueduct  to  other 
bathhouses  in  the  edge  of  the  city,  but  I  preferred  to  take  mine 
at  the  source.  The  water  then  flows  for  miles  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  serves  for  general  laundry  and  bathing 
purposes  for  men,  women  and  children,  many  of  whom,  ‘‘with 
no  other  protection  than  the  blue  sky  of  heaven  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico,”  can  be  seen  striving  to  comply  with  nature’s 
first  law. 

The  women  of  Aguascalientes  must  be  pretty  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  beautiful  drawn  work  in  linen  and  silk, 
that  has  become  famous  the  world  over,  as  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  are  sold  by  wholesale  and  retail,  and  so  persistent  are  the 
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women  in  displaying  this  at  the  hotels  and  railroad  stations 
that  few  get  away  without  taking  some  of  their  work,  the 
finest  product  of  Mexico,  to  wife  or  sweetheart. 

However,  I  did  not  go  to  Aguascalientes  for  baths  or  drawn 
work,  but  to  prospect  and  exploit  the  clays  there.  Though 
this  city  has  a  population  of  40,000,  there  is  not  a  machine- 
brick  yard  nor  a  hand  yard  worth  mentioning  in  the  city  or 
State.  A  machine  plant  was  started  here  through  the  efforts 
of  the  agents  of  an  American  company,  but,  as  a  satisfactory 
brick  was  not  made,  the  establishment  was  not  successful, 
and  the  machinery  still  stands  there,  the  payment  being  in 


Brick  Works  of  Copperville  Mining  and  Development  Co.,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.  1.  Machine  and  Power  House.  2.  Drying 
Ground.  3.  Kiln  Shed. 


litigation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  machinery  was  dry- 
press,  which  is  so  attractive  to  the  inexperienced.  A  few  na¬ 
tives  here  and  there  make  the  sun-dried  adobes,  and  also  a 
small  brick  which  they  burn  to  a  salmon  in  a  small  up-draft 
kiln,  using  for  fuel  cornstalks  or  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
clay  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  in  either  case.  Being  placed 
in  a  heap,  water  is  poured  upon  it  and  manure  mixed  with  it 
by  a  man  who  stands  in  the  center  of  the  mass  up  to  his  knees, 
treading  and  mixing  with  a  hoe.  The  brick,  when  ready  for 
market,  are  conveyed  to  the  building  upon  the  backs  of  faith¬ 


ful  and  much-abused  burros.  The  adobes  are  tied  around  the 
body  of  the  burro  and  the  small  brick  are  placed  in  crates, 
and  a  crate  is  hung  from  each  side  of  the  animal’s  back. 
There  are  not  enough  brick  burned  to  construct  the  whole 
building,  so  the  burned  brick  are  used  for  the  arches,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  jambs,  the  rest  of  the  walls  being  of  adobes. 

I  sunk  a  shaft  about  four  feet  by  six,  with  the  aid  of  peon 
labor,  through  twenty-eight  feet  of  clay,  and  had  it  all  taken 
on  the  backs  of  burros  and  in  carts  to  the  smelter,  and  there 
carefully  sampled  in  the  same  manner  that  ores  are  sampled. 
Of  this  clay,  fourteen  tons  were  placed  in  sacks  and  shipped 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  from  there  transferred  across  the 
city  to  a  narrow-gauge  road  and  taken  to  the  brick  plant  at 
the  Hacienda  de  La  Compania,  about  forty  miles  southeast  of 
the  city.  When  the  clay  arrived  at  this  place,  I  went  down 
there  and  saw  it  put  through  the  Freese  machinery.  They 
also  have  a  Progress  dry  press  on  this  yard,  but  say  their  clay 
is  not  adapted  to  it,  so  it  is  standing  idle.  The  plant  is  not 
in  or  near  a  town,  but  is  on  a  large  old  Spanish  estate  or 
hacienda,  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  in  plain 
view  of  the  volcanoes,  Ixtaccihuatl  and  Popocatapetl. 

The  brickmaker  in  charge  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Morrison,  formerly 
of  Texas.  I  tried  to  photograph  Mr.  Morrison  and  his  pic¬ 
turesque  crew,  but  owing  to  my  inexperience — having  my 
wife’s  camera,  without  my  wife  to  operate  it — the  picture  was 
a  failure.  The  hacienda,  which  is  in  charge  of  Senor  Fran¬ 
cisco  Gorostiola,  as  administrador,  is  worth  going  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  see. 

The  testing  of  the  clay  at  La  Compania  gave  me  a  chance 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  Mexico  and  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
capital.  I  joined  the  army  of  tourists,  and  on  Sunday  went 
to  the  bull  fight,  and  after  that  to  the  concert  in  Chapultapec 
Park,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  gambling  gardens  at  Tacu- 
baya,  and  during  the  week  to  the  other  attractions.  But  1  did 
also  what  tourists  do  not  do — I  visited  the  sewer-pipe  works 
of  the  Mexican  Clay  Manufacturing  Company.  I  was  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  the  efficient  superintendent,  who 
showed  me  over  the  establishment  and  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  sewer  pipe  made  under  new  conditions,  which 
must  have  been  very  discouraging  at  first,  but  which  Mr. 
Tuttle  has  gained  control  of  to  such  a  degree  that  must  even¬ 
tually,  if  not  at  present,  make  the  investment  a  profitable  one 
for  those  who  had  the  nerve  to  undertake  it. 

They  are  now  making  good  pipe,  and,  as  they  have  no  com¬ 
petition,  should  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  profit,  though  the 
people  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  educated  to  use  them.  The 
city  is  putting  in  an  elaborate  sewer  system,  and  these  pipe 
are  much  in  evidence  along  the  streets. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  I  had  almost  as  a  constant  companion 
in  my  sight-seeing  Mr.  J.  H.  McGee,  the  representative  in 
Mexico  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  I  was  able  to  get  the  clay  tested  at  La  Compania,  he 
and  his  wife  going  with  me.  Mr.  McGee  is  a  genial  and  pop¬ 
ular  man,  and  probably  knows  more  about  the  clays  and  brick¬ 
yards  of  Mexico  than  any  one  else,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  many  courtesies. 

From  the  City  of  Mexico  I  went  back  to  Aguascalientes, 
drew  plans  and  specifications  for  the  brick  plant  which  will 
be  built  there,  if  the  brick  made  at  La  Compania  come  from 
the  kilns  satisfactory,  and  then  started  back  to  the  States,  well 
pleased  with  my  trip,  and  especially  with  the  kind  and  cour¬ 
teous  treatment  I  received  at  the  hands  of  Manager  Westlund 
and  other  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Guggenheim  Smelting 
Company. 

Mexico  is  an  extremely  interesting  country  to  visit,  and  a 
trip  there  can  be  made  without  great  expense.  To  one  who 
has  capital  or  a  favorable  opportunity  to  get  started,  it  is  a 
good  place  to  make  money.  The  climate,  in  most  parts,  is 
healthful  and  pleasant,  but  the  habits  and  customs  of  all 
classes  and  the  degradation  of  the  masses  make  it  an  unde¬ 
sirable  place  for  residence  of  a  man  with  a  family. 
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Not  being  a  smoker,  I  suppose  I  missed  the  best  thing  in 
Mexico,  as  every  one  speaks  highly  of  their  cigars  and  cigar¬ 
ettes,  both  as  to  quality  and  cheapness.  The  Mexican  does 
not  chew,  but  he  smokes  always  and  everywhere.  The  only 
place  I  saw  smoking  prohibited  was  in  the  Pullman  cars. 

The  clays  of  Mexico,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  are  not  very 
good,  though  I  think  they  have  not  been  exploited  very  much. 
Brick  are  in  much  greater  demand  than  the  supply,  and  there 
are  some  excellent  opportunities  for  the  brickmaker  and  the 
brick  machinery  man.  The  Mexicans  prefer  brick  for  build¬ 
ings,  and  will  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  article,  and  they 
want  especially  the  ornamental  work  and  fancy  colors. 

W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  NEW  BRICK  PLANT  IN  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 


A  FEW  MILES  SOUTHWEST  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  on 
the  line  of  the  Raleigh  &  Cape  Fear  R.  R.,  lies  about 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  one-half  of  which  is  clay 
deposit  with  an  average  depth  of  six  to  seven  feet.  This 
property  was  purchased  by  some  of  the  moneyed  and 
representative  men  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  was 
decided  to  build  a  brick  plant,  so  a  “Yankee”  was  sent  for 
to  look  over  the  situation  and  advise  as  to  the  clay,  prospects, 
method  of  manufacture,  etc.,  etc.  As  the  general  manager, 
Prof.  J.  R.  Chamberlain,  was  an  old  college  ohum  of  the  writer, 
and  who  knew  I  had  been  making  brick  since  “’88,”  he  invited 
me  down  to  look  over  (matters.  There  was  plenty  of  clay  in 
sight,  which  seemed  to  be  all  O.  K.  (as  an  analysis  by  Cornell 
University  shortly  proved),  labor  and  wood  cheap  and  a 
scarcity  of  brick  within  a  large  radius,  and  the  demand  such 
that  salmon,  soft,  arch  brick  or  any  old  thing  goes.  On  visit¬ 
ing  yards  near  by  I  found  one  plant  using  a  wire  side-cut  ma¬ 
chine;  the  clay  dumped  directly  from  bank  into  machine,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  preparation — the  iresult  consequently,  lamina¬ 
tions.  The  other  yards  were  hand  yards,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  had  never  seen  such  poor  brick  made  in  any  locality  I 
ever  visited.  They  set  their  brick  very  loose,  with  a  space  of 
about  1V2  to  2  inches  apart  from  over  closing  jet  brick  to  the 
top  of  kiln,  and  cover  with  three  tight  courses  of  platting.  The 
arch  is  set  very  high  and  is  closed  on  the  thirteenth  brick. 
Their  mode  of  burning  was  a  revelation  to  me.  They  dry  off 
quickly,  that  is,  in  about  12  hours,  with  a  very  heavy  fire; 
heat  up  the  middle  first  and  burn  it  first;  then  brick  up  one 
side  and  fire  opposite  head  until  fire  :1s  up;  then  change  sides 
and  get  the  second  head;  that  is,  get  it  if  the  wind  is  in  the 
right  direction,  as  all  burning  is  done  outdoors.  The  result 
is  the  middle  is  burned  to  death,  both  ends  soft  and  perhaps 
one  head  hard,  according  to  direction  of  wind,  but  it  is  called 
a  90  per  cent,  burn,  as  everything  goes. 

The  new  yard  is  situated  upon  the  very  edge  of  clay  bed  and 
about  four  feet  higher  than  top  of  clay,  therefore  give  excel¬ 
lent  drainage,  as  shown  by  the  pictures.  The  engine — Chand¬ 
ler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — which  is  50-horse  power,  and 
boiler  80-hoirse  power,  are  under  the  same  building  as  brick 
machinery,  but  partitioned  off.  The  water  supply  is  brought 
by  a  ditch  from  a  creek,  400  feet  away,  into  a  well  dug  near 
boiler.  The  well  was  expected  to  furnish  water  enough,  but 
after  going  through  seven  feet  of  clay  and  striking  rock, 
which  we  went  through  ten  feet,  and  still  all  rock  and  no 
water,  the  creek  was  brought  into  play  with  a  dam  thrown 
across  to  supply  in  time  of  dry  weather.  (See  picture  of  dam.) 

The  clay  ds  dumped  on  a  platform  at  rear  end  of  machine 
shed,  and  shoveled  into  elevator,  Which  discharges  into  disin- 
tergrator  on  top  of  machine,  then  into  a  12-foot  pug  mill  to 
machines,  the  whole  outfit  being  of  C.  &  A.  Potts’  make,  the 
pug  mill  and  machine  all  iron.  A  Potts’  belt  sander  also  sands 
the  moulds  and  a  fine  open  yard,  150  feet  between  machine 
and  kiln  shed,  by  300  feet  the  other  way,  receives  the  product. 


In  another  year  we  hope  to  put  in  a  dryer  or  the  rack  and 
pallet  system.  The  kiln  shed  is  200  feet  long  by  66  feet  wide, 
with  sliding  roof  and  ventilator  at  top.  A  switch  from  the 


1.  Dam  at  the  Creek.  2.  After  a  Load  of  Brick.  3.  W.  H.  Bost- 
wick,  (standing)  Superintendent,  and  R.  V.  Hawkes,  fore¬ 
man,  on  porch  of  the  Company’s  Store. 
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railroad  runs  through  entire  length  of  shed  on  side  opposite 
yard. 

We  bad  some  trouble  in  breaking  in  an  “all  green”  gang  of 
negroes,  but  they  are  quick  to  imitate  and  are  doing  fairly 
well.  The  capacity  of  a  machine,  I  have  always  maintained, 
is  the  'capacity  of  the  men  to  get  clay  to  machinery  and  to  take 
care  of  output.  We  are  at  present  making  about  25,000  and 
expect  to  increase  the  number,  as  the  men  become  more  used 
to  the  work. 

The  briick  made  in  the  morning,  and  part  of  those  made  in 
the  afternoon — or,  as  they  say  down  here,  in  the  “evening” — 
can  be  hacked  up  at  night,  as  they  dry  so  rapidly,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  along  98  degrees  all  day  in  the  shade — 
don’t  know  what  in  the  sun— nan d  yet  we  get  only  a  few  cracked 
brick.  We  set  our  brick  in  breeches,  three  or  four  wide,  forty- 
four  from  head  to  head  and  forty-four  high,  three  over  three. 
We  were  very  much  criticised  by  various  brickmakers  for  clos¬ 
ing  our  arches  on  the  ninth  brick;  the  brick  were  set  too  tight, 
the  arch  irons  were  too  small,  would  burn  down  the  shed  the 
first  kiln,  etc.,  etc.  Well,  we  burnt  the  first  kiln  of  twelve 
arches,  taking  plenty  of  time  to  water-smoke;  brought  down 
the  heads  and  ends  about  eight  inches,  then  settled  the  middle 
the  same  with  “candle  lights”  over  the  whole  kiln  strong. 
When  opened  we  found  the  casing  of  kiln,  which  was  put  up 
of  green  brick,  burned  three-quarter  hard  and  the  remainder 
salmon.  We  laid  up  the  wall  as  you  hack  brick,  only  put  them 
tight,  so  only  end  of  brick  had  a  daub,  and  these  went  for 
soft  brick.  The  remainder  of  kiln  was  hard  to  outside,  and  the 
arches  stood  as  good  and  straight  as  when  set.  So,  while  I 
am  satisfied,  was  sorry  to  disappoint  the  “crokers,”  and,  be¬ 
sides,  we  used  only  about  one-half  the  amount  of  wiood  as  they 
do  to  the  same  number  of  brick.  Have  heard  nothing  more 
from  them.  We  have  burned  the  second  kiln,  with  the  same 
result,  but,  then,  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  as  the 
brickmaker  is  liable  to  run  against  a  snag  any  time,  as  I 
know,  I  will  not  whistle  until  I  am  sure  I  am  out  of  the  woods, 
and  if  my  past  experience  in  making  brick  teaches  me  any¬ 
thing,  the  brickmaker  is  always  in  the  woods,  and  had  best  not 
whistle  at  all.  W.  H.  BOSTWICK,  Superintendent. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLAY 
WARE,  CEMENT  AND  LIME  MANUFACTURERS. 


CONVENTION,  which,  as  usual,  was  held 
at  Berlin  last  February,  was  especially 
successful  in  regard  to  attendance,  this 
having  been  greater  than  at  any  preced- 
Convention.  Of  the  various  business 
matters  and  technical  topics  discussed, 
this  brief  report  will  mention  only  those 
of  interest  to  American  clayworkers. 
One  of  the  projects  advocated  by  the 
society  was  an  excursion  to  London,  England,  to  visit  the  in¬ 
ternational  exposition  for  building  materials  at  that  city,  a 
proposition  which  was  received  with  considerable  enthusiasm. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  utilization  of  peat 
as  a  fuel  for  the  clay  industries  was  one  of  the  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Convention,  since  in  Germany  the  fuel  question 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  great  drawback  of  peat  is 
its  high  content  of  water,  about  80  per  cent,  when  fresh; 
hence  it  must  invariably  be  dried  before  use,  and  it  is  this 
question  of  drying  which  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  problem. 
When  dried  in  the  air  the  process  is  too  slow;  when  done  arti¬ 
ficially  the  temperature  must  not  be  raised  above  50  degrees 
C.,  as  at  this  temperature  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  are  be¬ 
gun  to  be  evolved.  However,  it  has  been  found  that  by  press¬ 
ing  the  peat  into  brick  a  higher  temperature  may  be  employed, 
and  a  more  suitable,  because  denser,  fuel  is  obtained.  The 
drying  is  best  accomplished  in  a  tunnel  dryer.  Since  peat 
contains  no  sulphur,  the  pressed  and  dried  bricks  of  fuel  are 


very  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  the  clay  industry.  Often 
coal  and  peat  mixed  together  are  used  quite  successfully. 

Professor  Ramann  read  a  paper  on  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  gases  from  continuous  kilns  upon  vegetation.  This  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  raised  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  where  land- 
owners  claimed  that  vegetation  was  injured  in  this  way,  with 
the  result  that  lawsuits  were  instituted  against  the  owners  of 
the  clay  works.  Mr.  Ramann  showed,  however,  that  this 
matter  has  been  greatly -exaggerated,  and  that  in  all  his  re¬ 
searches  he  found  but  one  case  in  which  the  gases  proved  in¬ 
jurious  to  plant  growth.  The  question  has  not  yet  been  defi¬ 
nitely  settled.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  composition 
of  the  coal  used,  especially  its  contents  of  sulphur,  is  really 
the  most  important  factor. 

In  the  discussion  of  power  plants  for  brickyards,  the  use 
of  electricity  was  advocated  strongly.  The  use  of  generator 
gas  motors  was  not  favorably  spoken  of,  as  it  was  thought 
that  they  could  hardly  compete  with  the  steam  engine  till 
the  burning  of  the  clay  wares  is  done  with  gas.  The  use  of 
superheated  steam  was  found  to  give  rise  to  a  considerable 
saving  in  fuel,  with  steam  engines  adapted  to  its  use. 

Dr.  Hecht  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  produce  faulty  glazes.  He  discussed  the  manner 
of  applying  the  glaze  on  the  green  as  well  as  on  the  biscuit 
body,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  the  rolling  or  lifting  of  the 
glaze  coating.  The  faults  produced  in  burning  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  two  sources — those  due  to  an  imperfect  chemical 
composition  and  those  due  to  the  burning  itself.  Under  these 
headings  he  outlined  the  causes  of  blistering,  dimming  and 
discoloration,  as  well  as  of  too  fusible  glazes,  which  run. 
Finally,  the  speaker  referred  to  the  crazing  and  shivering  of 
glazes. 

The  discussion  which  followed  this  paper  was  a  very  lively 
one.  The  dimming  of  glazes  was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Hoffmann 
to  the  flow  of  more  or  less  cold  air  over  the  fused  glaze,  which 
causes  a  movement  of  the  glaze  that  gives  rise  to  dimming. 
By  means  of  an  addition  of  clay  dimming  may  be  prevented. 
Other  causes  of  dimming  are  the  action  of  steam  and  sul¬ 
phurous  acids  upon  the  glaze  after  the  kiln  is  burned,  unless 
the  grates  are  properly  cleaned. 

Mr.  Bomhard  spoke  about  a  new  apparatus  for  determining 
the  heat  efficiency  of  a  furnace  which  is  automatic  in  action. 
It  is  an  instrument  for  registering  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  fire  gases  on  a  revolving  sheet  of  paper,  an  analy¬ 
sis  being  made  automatically  every  five  minutes.  Since  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  fire  gases  the  greater  is  the  efficiency  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  record  is  extremely  valuable. 

The  pamphlet  on  efflorescence  which  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Mackler  was  presented  to  the  society  for  correction.  It  is  to 
be  enlarged,  covering  more  points,  and  will  be  published  after 
this  revision. 

Mr.  Hotop  made  communications  concerning  the  gasifica¬ 
tion  of  lignite  and  the  use  of  the  gas  produced  in  continuous 
kilns.  He  said  that  the  faulty  construction  of  the  early  gas- 
fired  continuous  kilns  has  been  overcome.  The  generators 
and  gas  flues  are  made  larger,  the  gas  valves  tighter  and  more 
convenient  and  the  gas  is  introduced  through  the  kiln  floor. 
With  the  use  of  dirty  lignite  coal  it  was  possible  to  melt  cone 
16,  bending  the  numbers  17  and  18. 

Prosperity  in  the  Blue  Grass  State. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

We  inclose  our  check  for  $4.00  for  two  years’  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker.  No  new  yards  have  been  started  here,  but 
we  are  behind  with  our  orders,  owing  to  the  good  business 
through  the  winter  months.  The  demand  for  brick  is  greater 
than  it  has  been  for  years,  which  is  due  to  the  Republican 
administration,  and  “that’s  no  joke.”  We  haven’t  time  for 
suggestions  for  improving  The  Clay-Worker,  even  if  you  could. 
It’s  a  journal  to  be  proud  of,  and  gives  us  our  money’s  worth 
all  the  time.  CHAMBLIN  &  MURRAY. 

Paducah,  Ky. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


A  Convention  Incident — A  Lesson  in  Obedience. 

SUN  WAS  OUT  bright  and  clear,  but  the 
wind  was  chilly  and  penetrating.  However, 
we  had  absorbed  enough  military  ardor  to 
stand  the  cold  rather  than  miss  the  sight¬ 
seeing,  and  so  were  within  the  old  fortress 
ready  to  see  dress  parade.  The  men  were  drawn  up  in  squads. 
The  band  stood  ready,  rigid  and  motionless.  Bugles  had 
sounded,  echoing  back  to  each  other  from  remote  parts  of  the 
ground.  The  time  for  parade  was  long  past,  and  the  biting 
winds  had  searched  out  each  loophole  in  cloak  and  coat,  while 
the  expectant  crowd  wondered  why  the  parade  did  not  begin 
and  what  the  delay  could  mean,  for  we  all  had  great  reverence 
for  military  promptness  and  precision. 

We  all  knew  that  Randall  ran  the  Convention,  but  we  had 
no  idea  that  he  ran  the  fort  or  the  parade,  but  he  now  stepped 
out  in  front  of  the  crowd  of  waiting  visitors  and  his  voice 
rang  out  clear:  “Is  Colonel  Purington  present?  Then  let 
the  affair  go  on!”  Instantly  a  bugle  blared,  the  drum  major 
extended  his  baton,  the  band  burst  into  melody,  every  man 
stepped  forward  and  the  dress  parade  had  begun,  and  another 
exhibition  of  our  Secretary’s  versatility  had  been  given. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  our 
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sessions  the  old  veteran  buttonholed  me  en  route,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus: 

“The  most  essential  thing  in  army  and  navy  life,  Gates,  is 
quick  and  unquestioning  obedience.  It  runs  all  through. 
Each  one  obeys  some  one  else  a  little  higher  up,  and  unless 
they  learn  this  matter  of  obedience  they  are  useless. 

“This  necessarily  makes  the  higher  offices  frightfully  re¬ 
sponsible,  though.  The  giving  up  of  all  responsibility  for 
questioning  as  to  acts,  by  the  ones  below,  really  adds  all  that 
burden  to  the  officer  who  acts  and  assumes  all  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  addition  to  his  own. 

“A  general  may  have  to  order  a  platoon  on  a  forlorn  hope 
and  to  certain  and  inevitable  death.  Their  sacrifice  may  be 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  victory.  When  he 
orders,  they  must  not  stop  to  question,  but  must  go  and  die. 
They  can  probably  see  in  it  nothing  but  foolhardiness  and 
certain  destruction.  Their  eyes  cannot  penetrate  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  obscure  results  of  the  sacrifice,  and  they  must  trust 
blindly.  The  matter  of  action  is  for  them.  The  responsibility 
for  the  act  and  for  the  wisdom  of  the  act  is  with  the  officer 
who  plans  and  commands.  Without  this  quick,  unquestioning 
obedience  no  victory  could  be  achieved.  Concerted  and  quick 
action  is  absolutely  essential  and  brings  success,  while  hesita¬ 
tion  and  scattered  effort  assure  defeat. 

“Thirty-nine  years  ago,  when  night  shut  down  over  those 
waters  there,  it  left  a  fleet  of  great  wooden  hulks  helplessly 
at  the  mercy  of  one  ship  of  new  construction,  and  that  one 
ship  was  confidently  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  go 
calmly  on  and  complete  the  total  destruction  of  that  entire 


fleet.  There  was  no  hope  for  them.  Nothing  foreseen  could 
hinder. 

“When  the  morning  sun  peeped  above  the  horizon  the  scene 
was  hardly  changed.  One  more  craft  had  appeared  during 
the  night,  but  it  was  a  very  insignificant  affair,  and  not  at  all 
noticeable,  or,  if  noticed  at  all,  simply  ridiculed  as  a  ‘cheese 
box  on  a  raft.’  Insignificant  among  all  those  huge  hulks,  yet 
how  significant  in  history  was  that  little  craft  and  how  great 
her  influence 'On  naval  architecture! 

“Without  a  nautical  line,  a  direct  departure  from  all  the 
traditions  of  the  navy,  her  officers  even  could  not  overcome 
the  traditions  of  a  lifetime,  and  loathed  and  despised  her  and 
had  no  confidence  in  her. 

“The  brave  Worden  himself,  he  whose  place  in  history  was 
secured  by  that  one  craft  and  by  his  action  on  that  one  occa¬ 
sion,  is  entitled  to  all  the  more  glory  from  the  fact  that  he 
obeyed  orders  and  went  into  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  hope¬ 
less  and  useless  sacrifice. 

“When  that  shot  struck  the  slot  in  the  turret,  through  which 
he  was  looking,  dazed,  stunned  and  blinded,  he  reeled  back, 
and,  thinking  the  whole  turret  was  knocked  off  and  his  boat 
destroyed,  he  called  out  to  his  companion  (from  whom  I  after¬ 
wards  had  it  direct),  ‘There’s  the  end  of  your  d — d  experi¬ 
ment.’ 

“It  was  an  experiment,  and  it  was  not  his  own.  He  had 
not  the  enthusiasm  that  comes  of  being  an  author.  He  did 
not  believe  in  it  at  any  time.  This  unseemly  raft  of  a  craft, 
without  a  line  or  a  trait  approvable  to  nautical  eyes,  looked  to 
him  a  veritable  floating  coffin,  and  not  likely  to  remain  long 
buoyant  at  that;  but  he  was  ordered  to  go  and  fight  it,  and 
he  obeyed  his  orders  and  made  his  place  in  history.  He  is  all 
the  more  a  hero  for  his  unbelief,  and  that  he  believed  his  mis¬ 
sion  hopeless  and  his  own  destruction  certain,  and  yet  went 
in  and  obediently  executed  the  orders  given  him.”  GATES. 


BUSY  ILLINOIS  TILEMAKERS. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  our  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker,  also  a 
couple  of  photographs  of  our  tile  plant  at  Rossville.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  we  have  been  operating  two  plants — this  one  and 
another  at  Henning,  Ill.,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  under 
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the  firm  name  of  Habel  Bros.  Recently  the  firm  has  been 
dissolved,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Habel  taking  the  latter  plant  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Habel  retaining  the  plant  at  Rossville.  Both 
are  good  plants.  This  one  is  very  complete,  being  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  equipped  in  every  particular.  We  use  Brewer 
machinery  for  making  building  brick  and  drain  tile  from 
four  to  twelve  inches.  Our  ware  is  burned  in  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  Steam  heat  is  used  for  drying  purposes.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  very  busy  season 
ahead  of  us.  We  expect  to  sell  all  we  can  make  of  both  brick 
and  tile.  Rossville  is  but  twenty  miles  from  Danville,  Ill., 
on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway,  where  the  exten¬ 
sive  brick  plant  of  the  Western  Brick  Company  has  been  built 
by  an  enterprising  Hoosier,  Mr.  F.  W.  Butterworth,  as  set 
forth  in  the  April  Clay-Worker.  We  will  be  pleased  to  wel¬ 
come  any  of  your  readers  who  may  happen  in  this  section 
and  want  to  see  how  we  “Suckers”  make  drain  tile. 

B.  J.  H. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  AT  THE  ILLINOIS  CAPITAL. 

—The  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Company. — 

ONE  OF  THOSE  disagreeable  morn¬ 
ings  when  the  clay  freezes  to  the  cars 
and  the  mud  freezes  in  the  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  I  hunted  out  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Underwood,  superintendent  of  the 
above  concern,  who  was  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  my  appearance  that  he  might  get 
to  show  me  how  brick  are  made  in  the 
Illinois  capital,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  street  paved  with  Springfield 
pavers  and  one  of  the  State’s  much- 
heard-of  soft  mud  roads.  However,  on 
this  particular  morning  there  was 
enough  smooth  ground  on  the  sides  of 
the  road  to  enable  the  ponies  to  make  fair  headway,  and  we 
were  both  enabled  to  remain  in  the  buggy  until  our  arrival  at 
the  works,  three  and  one-half  miles 
southeast  of  the  city. 

On  entering  the  office  I  noticed  that  the 
walls  and  ceiling  were  of  brick — that  the 
plasterer  had  been  entirely  ignored.  A 
fancy  sidewalk  brick  had  been  laid  on 
edge  for  the  walls,  while  those  in  the 
ceiling  had  been  laid  on  T-iron.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  effect  was  quite  pleasing,  and 
the  saving  in  work  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  tried,  if  there 
are  any,  to  keep  the  walls  of  an  office 
clean,  particularly  the  offices  of  clay¬ 
working  concerns. 

There  is  but  one  shale  pit,  and  that 
very  convenient  to  the  main  building,  to 
which  the  shale  is  hauled  in  cars  by 
means  of  an  independent  hoisting  engine 
and  cable.  There  are  two  kinds  of  snales, 
though  both— one  a  blue,  the  other  brown. 

— are  very  similar  and  make  practically  the  same  brick.  On 
account  of  this  characteristic,  though,  they  are  found  in  a 
ratio  of  about  one  to  five;  they  are  mixed  with  little  care.  The 


top  clay,  overlying  the  shale,  cannot  be  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pavers,  and  is  disposed  of  before  the  shale  is  blasted. 


For  builders,  though,  this  clay  is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  three  Springfield  boilers  and 
a  Bates  engine.  The  engine  is  a  monster,  450-horse  power, 
and  kept  in  excellent  condition.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  its  being  overtaxed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  power 
plants  of  too  many  concerns — so  small  that  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  could  not  be  added,  no  matter  how  badly  it  is  needed, 
without  increasing  boiler  and  engine  capacity.  The  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  consists  of  three  Penfield  dry  pans,  pug  mill  and  brick 
machine,  bearing  the  same  name.  End-cut  brick  are  made, 
and  the  cutting  table  in  use  is  the  first  of  a  kind  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  revolutionize  the  manufacture  of  end-cut  pavers, 
pamphlets  describing  which  were  given  out  at  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort.  While  the  table  is  manufactured  by  Chambers  Bros.  & 
Co.,  the  first  patents  issued  are  owned  by  Mr.  Underwood,  Dr. 
Converse  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  Staley.  Later  Improvements 
are  patented  by  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.  It  is  known  as  the 
automatic  indenting  brick  cutter.  A  cut  herewith  shows 
the  machine  set  up,  but  fails  to  show  the  important  workings. 


The  use  of  the  machine  is  to  round  the  corners  on  the  ends 
of  the  brick  the  same  as  the  corners  on  the  sides  are  rounded. 
This  is  done  by  running  the  column  of  clay  between  two  wheels 

on  each  of  which  are  V-shaped 
projections  at  equal  distances.  The 
wheels  are  so  geared  that  the  pro¬ 
jections  will  be  forced  into  the  col¬ 
umn  of  clay  at  the  exact  place  that 
the  wire  on  the  cutting  reel  will 
strike.  Since  the  corners  are 
rounded  by  pressure,  they  are  left 
perfectly  smooth,  while  both  top 
and  bottom  of  the  projection  is 
concaved,  so  that  even  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  the  corners  are  rounded 
and  smoothed.  Another  function 
of  the  indenting  cutter  is  that  of 
grooving  the  sides  of  the  brick  for 
the  reception  of  filler.  For  this 
cutting  table  much  is  claimed, 
since  the  original  cost  of  represses 
is  saved,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  them  and  the  saving  in  the 
number  of  men  needed. 

Besides  this,  Dr.  Converse 
claims,  and  he  is  not  alone,  that 
repressing  breaks  the  original 
bond  of  the  brick  and  does  not 
give  enough  pressure  to  form  a 
new  one,  which,  even  if  there  were 
pressure  enough,  would  be  very  weak.  On  this  question  so 
much  has  been  said  on  both  sides  that  it  would  be  impossible 


Glimpse  of  the  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Company’s  Works. 


Chambers  BrosJOo’s  New  Indenting  End-cut  Brick  Cutter. 
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here  to  give  all  the  arguments  presented.  At  any  rate,  for 
makers  of  end-cut  pavers,  there  has  probably  never  been  a 
more  useful  or  economical  machine  on  the  market.  Represses 
have  not  been  in  use  at  this  plant  for  some  time,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  mentioned  above. 

Another  one  of  Mr.  Underwood’s  ideas  has  been  carried  out 
in  returning  the  spoiled  or  irregular  brick  to  the  pug  mill.  On 
one  side  of  the  off-bearing  table  is  a  trough  running  about  half 
the  length  of  the  table  and  then  up  to  the  pug  mill.  Into  this 


for  burning  builders.  At  the  hands  of  Mr.  Underwood,  the  kilns 
have  undergone  many  improvements.  A  solid  bottom  is  one 
of  them.  There  are  three  flues,  running  lengthwise  of  the 
kiln,  the  center  flue  having  been  built  large  enough  that  it 
can  take  care  of  as  much  heat  as  the  other  two  flues.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  is  that  the  flues  on  the  side  may  be  closed  if 
they  are  burning  faster  than  the  center  flue,  the  center  flue 
may  be  closed  if  the  center  of  the  kiln  is  settling  too  rapidly 
or  one  of  the  sides  may  be  closed  and  the  other  left  open,  if 
desired.  The  bag  walls  also  differ  much 
from  those  ordinarily  seen  in  that  the  two 
courses  of  brick  are  built  up  separately, 
leaving  an  air  space.  This  is  claimed  to 
strengthen  them.  The  wall  of  the  kiln  in¬ 
side  the  bag  wall  is  concaved,  so  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  bag  wall  does  not  extend  so  far 
into  the  kiln.  The  bag  walls  are  also  built 
perpendicular,  to  prevent  the  brick  rub¬ 
bing  or  catching  while  settling.  The  chim¬ 
neys  of  the  kilns  are  built  on  the  outside 
of  the  kiln,  instead  of  in  the  kiln  wall, 
which  not  only  does  not  weaken  the  wall 
of  the  kiln,  but  also  makes  the  chimney 
stronger  and  not  subject  to  the  intense  heat 
which  so  shortens  its  life  when  built  in  the 
kiln.  Mr.  Underwood  says  that  there  can 
be  only  one  objection  to  this  kind  of  chim¬ 
ney,  and  that  is  its  lack  of  beauty.  Beauty, 
he  says,  he  had  learned  to  disregard  in  con¬ 
nection  with  brickyards  long  before  he  be¬ 
gan  building  kilns.  Springfield  pavers  are 
burned  in  about  ten  days,  including  water¬ 
smoking,  all  of  which  is  done  with  Spring- 
field  coal. 

The  paving  brick  are  2%x4%x8:*4  inches 


Interior  Machine  House,  Yard  No.  1. 


trough  are  thrown  the  spoiled  brick,  from 
which  place  they  are  carried  up  to  the  pug 
mill  by  means  of  a  chain  conveyor. 

In  one  corner  of  the  machine  house  is  a 
small  machine  shop,  in  which  there  is  an 
independent  engine,  a  lathe,  drill  punch 
and  numerous  other  tools  and  appliances, 
all  of  which  help  to  keep  down  the  repair 
account.  Besides  the  machinery  already  in 
use,  another  pug  mill  and  brick  machine 
have  been  ordered  and  will  be  used  for 
making  building  brick.  The  dry  pan  ca¬ 
pacity  is  already  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  extra  machine. 

The  dryers  in  use  now  are  the  well- 
known  Iron  Clad,  three  of  them,  having 
fifteen  tracks.  With  this  drying  capacity 
the  brick  can  be  given  only  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  dryer,  and  while  this  time 
will  do,  a  longer  time  would  dry  the  ma¬ 
terial  so  much  better  that  two  new  dryers 
are  now  being  installed.  The  two  new 
dryers  are  being  built  on  the  waste  heat 
plan,  and  when  these  are  completed  the 
old  dryers  will  be  changed  so  as  to  utilize 
waste  heat  from  the  kilns.  For  such  a 
project  as  this,  the  kilns  are  most  conveniently  arranged,  in 
one  row.  There  will  be  a  tunnel  the  full  length  of  the  row  of 
kilns,  with  dampers  at  each  one.  A  large  suction  fan  will 
draw  the  hot  air  through  the  tunnel  from  the  kilns  to  the 
dryers. 

There  are  seven  square  Eudaly  kilns  and  one  clamp  kiln, 
giving  a  kiln  capacity  of  something  over  a  million  pavers  and 
400,000  building  brick,  the  clamp  kiln  having  been  recently  built 


and  weigh  seven  and  one-half  pounds.  The  building  brick  are 
not  so  large,  measuring  21/4x4x81/4  inches.  The  average  daily 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  65,000  pavers,  not  including  the  addi¬ 
tional  capacity  the  new  machine  will  give  them.  Fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  paving  brick  were  turned  out  last  year,  most  of  them  go¬ 
ing,  probably,  to  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  while  cities  and  towns 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  neighboring  States,  use 
their  quota.  It  is  safe  to  say,  though,  that  the  majority  of  the 
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brick  turned  out  are  used  in  Springfield,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis. 
Excellent  shipping  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Wabash,  Illi¬ 
nois  Central,  C.  &  A.  and  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 

The  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Company  employs  about  115 
men,  most  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  day.  Wheelers  and  set¬ 
ters,  though,  receive  so  many  cents  per  thousand.  Pay  days 
are  semi-monthly,  and  only  then,  there  being  no  drags  or  or¬ 
ders  with  which  to  bother  the  bookkeeper.  Dr.  A.  L.  Con- 


might  be  made  could  not  in  any  way  improve  that  50-foot  vein 
of  shale  which  is  found  within  100  yards  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  The  shale  differs  little  from  that  of  other  paving  brick 
shales,  though  it  seems  to  be  more  uniform  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  vein  of  fifty  feet.  The  shale  is  overlain  by  about  eight 
feet  of  surface  clay.  This  shale  has  one  failing,  though,  which 
is  common  to  all  others — it  must  be  blasted  and  loaded  in  cars, 
and  will  not  get  to  the  dry  pan  without  the  assistance  of  a 
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verse,  the  president  of  the  concern,  has  always  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  at  Illinois  conventions,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Illinois  organization.  He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Underwood,  was 
very  kind  to  me  during  my  visit,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
they  are  both  most  genial  men,  and  manage  a  plant  of  which 
they  may  well  be  proud,  and — if  my  judgment  can  be  taken — ' 
turn  out  a  brick  which  as  a  credit  to  the  plant. 

- — Sangamo  Brick  Company. — 

Though  this  is  a  comparatively  new  concern,  the  factories 
they  now  operate  have  been  established  for  some  time.  No.  1 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Utt  Bros.’  yard.  Of  the  new 
concern,  Mr.  Charles  Ridgely  is  president  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Hic- 
kox  secretary,  while  the  superintendent  is  no  other  than  Mr. 
H.  A.  Eudaly,  who,  though  he  had  once  torn  himself  away 
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from  the  troubles  of  brickmaking,  could  not  resist  a  tempting 
offer  to  take  charge  of  two  good  plants  in  the  Illinois  capital. 
It  was  at  the  No.  2  works,  which  are  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  Springfield  works,  that  I  found  Mr.  Eudaly,  who  without 
even  mentioning  Eudaly  kilns  (though  a  brother  of  the  well- 
known  inventor,  W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati),  proceeded  to 
tell  me  that  their  works  were  undergoing  a  change  about  half 
way  between  that  of  repairing  in  general  and  that  of  building 
a  new  plant  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  I  was  thus  able  to  see 
both  what  the  works  had  been  and  what  they  are  to  be. 

The  shale  pit  will  undergo  no  changes,  as  any  changes  that 


cable  and  winding  drum.  No  other  material  is  mixed  with  the 
shale  in  making  the  brick. 

The  machinery  consists  of  one  Frost  dry  pan,  a  Leader  pug 
mill,  Frey-Sheckler  No.  2  Giant  brick  machine  and  a  Cham¬ 
bers  automatic  indenting  cutting  table,  the  same  as  the  one 
in  use  at  the  Springfield  yards.  Power  for  the  machinery  is 
furnished  by  an  Ideal  engine  of  160-horse  power,  which  gets 
its  steam  from  two  Springfield  boilers  of  85-horse  power 
each.  Though  the  main  building  is  now  only  a  frame  struc¬ 
ture,  the  brick  with  which  to  build  a  new  building  were  burned 
and  in  the  kilns  waiting  to  be  used,  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  new  dryer  is  to  be  one  of  those  “hot-air”  creations,  util¬ 
izing  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns,  any  number  of  which  have 
been  described  in  The  Clay-Worker  recently.  Unfortunately, 
I  am  unable  to  show  a  cut  of  the  new  dryer  on  account  of  one 
of  those  accidents  which  cause  the  photographer  as  much 
trouble  as  laminations  and  whitewash  do  the  brickmaker. 

This  dryer  (is  to  have  five  tunnels,  each  containing  two 
tracks.  The  tunnels  are  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  are 
supplied  with  hot  air  through  a  four-foot  conduit.  This 
crosses  the  lower  end  of  the  dryer,  and  a  branch  from  it  ex¬ 
tends  under  each  track  for  a  distance,  of  about  fifty  feet,  with 
a  number  of  openings  which  will  discharge  the  hot  air  iin 
large  volume  underneath  the  cars  containing  the  brick.  This 
hot  air  .iis  drawn  through  the  main  conduit  and  driven  into 
these  branch  flues  by  a  large  fan,  driven  by  a  2 5 -horse  power 
steam  engine.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  dryer,  in  order  to 
further  assist  Iin  ithe  circulation  of  this  hot  air,  there  is  a  cross 
flue  passing  underneath  the  tracks,  and  a  fan  which  will  ex¬ 
haust  the  air  from  the  tunnels  through  this  and  discharge  it 
into  the  outer  air.  The  fans  were  built  by  .the  New  York 
Blower  Company,  and  the  design  of  the  whole  arrangement  is 
theirs,  with  some  modifications  by  Mr.  Eudaly.  A  more  per¬ 
manent  or  safe  building  than  this  dryer  could  scarcely  be  put 
up.  Brick  walls  are  built  inside  the  dryer  for  the  support  of 
the  tracks,  and  the  irails  are  bridled  to  each  other  and  to  the 
wall  of  the  dryer.  Brick  laid  on  T-iron  make  the  ceiling. 

At  present  there  are  eleven  round,  down-draft  kilns. 
Though  the  kilns  are  somewhat  old,  they  are  equipped  with 
solid  bottoms,  and  were  formerly  burned  with  a  layer  of  slack 
coal  on  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  with  the  belief  that  the  lower 
courses  would  be  burned  much  harder  in  this  way.  Though 
this  was  said  to  have  been  of  some  value,  the  plan  is  no  longer 
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followed.  In  course  of  construction  are  .seven  new  kilns,  all  of 
the  Eudaly  pattern  and  arranged  in  a  row.  having  an  under¬ 
ground  tunnel,  that  the  waste  heat  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Among  the  other  improvements  at  this  plant  will  be  a  new 
brick  office,  a  new  oil  house  and  a  new  machine  shop,  which 
will  be  equipped  with  lathes,  drills  and  other  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  to  lessen  the  repair  account.  The  water  supply  here  is 
obtained  from  a  pond,  owned  by  the  company,  and  a  tank  and 
hose  are  in  readiness  in  case  of  fire.  Chemical  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers  are  placed  at  convenient  places  throughout  the  plant. 

Block  are  not  made  in  Springfield,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  the  seconds.  The  brick  made  here  is 
practically  the  same  size  as  the  one  made  at  the  Springfield 
works,  2%x4x8%  inches,  and  fifty-seven  of  them  are  required 
to  lay  one  square  yard  of  pavement.  They  are  sold  throughout 
Illinois,  also  at  St.  Louis,  and  'at  such  points  in  adjacent  States 
as  are  reached  by  the  network  of  railroads  which  center  at 
Springfield.  When  running,  about  sixty  men  .are  employed. 
The  wheelers  and  setters  are  paid  so  many  cents  per  thousand, 
while  the  remainder  of  them  are  paid  by  the  day.  Though 
there  is  no  agreement,  it  is  understood  that  both  the  paving 
brick  works  in  Springfield  pay  the  same  wages.  Forty-seven 
acres  of  land,  owned  by  the  Sangamo  Company,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Springfield,  on  the  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  railroad, 
describes  the  location  of  the  No.  2  works. 

— Sangamo  No.  1  Works. — 

The  works  are  situated  just  outside  the  city  limits  at  a  point 
where  the  Illinois  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Southwestern 
and  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  railroads  cross,  thus  giving 
the  plant  the  best  shipping  facilities  enjoyed  by  any  plant  in 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  readiest  access  of  all  to  the  city  by 
wagon  for  the  home  trade. 

Here,  also,  is  an  excellent  bank  of  shale — to  the  eye,  at  least 
— and  so  close  to  the  buildings  that  one  steps  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing  almost  into  the  pit.  The  material,  however,  is  not  all 
shale,  the  upper  half  being  a  plastic  yellow  clay  with  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  composition,  so  far  as  the  brick  is  concerned,  as 
the  lower  half  of  the  material,  which  is  a  gray  argillaceous 
shale.  As  the  ishale  and  clay  make  practically  the  same  brick, 
little  care  is  exercised  in  mixing  them,  and  that  little  mixing 
is  done  in  the  pit  while  loading.  The  shale  and  clay,  loaded 
in  dumping  cars,  are  pulled  to  the  building  by  means  of  a 


at  once  and  there  is  no  stoppage  of  machinery  when  pushing 
out  the  loaded  cars.  Three  Springfield  boilers  and  an  Tdeal 
engine  of  150-horse  power  furnish  the  power.  They  are  safely 
housed  in  a  new  brick  boiler  and  engine  house,  erected  during 
the  last  year,  one  of  the  many  improvements  contemplated, 
the  others  to  be  made  during  this  year  as  soon  as  the  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  other  plant  have  been  made. 

The  dryer  is  a  steam  tunnel  dryer  of  five  tunnels,  each  con¬ 
taining  two  tracks.  This  dryer  will  be  remodeled  so  that  the 
waste  heat  from  the  kilns  may  be  utilized.  The  same  plan  will 
be  followed  in  building  this  dryer  that  has  been  described  iu 
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building  the  dryer  at  the  No.  2  works,  with  those  changes 
which  are  always  thought  best  after  any  new  idea  has  been 
put  in  practice  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  nine  round,  down-draft  kilns,  all  equipped  with 
Crumlic’s  solid  bottoms,  which  seem,  to  have  been  giving  satis¬ 
faction.  In  this  bottom  there  are  two  circular  flues,  but  a  few 
inches  apart,  and  near  the  center  of  the  kiln.  Over  the  flues 
are  laid  floor  tile,  the  rest  being  solidly  built  of  brick.  Mr. 
Crumlic  makes  the  same  claim  for  this  bottom,  one  which  is 
now  acknowledged  as  a  fact,  that  is  made  for  all  other  solid 
bottoms — less  fuel,  harder  brick,  etc.  The  kilns  have  no  fire 
boxes,  and  slanting  grate  bars  are  used. 

These  brick  are  2x/£x4x8  inches,  35,000  of  which  is  the  daily 
capacity.  There  is  sufficient  demand  in  Springfield  to  con- 
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winding  drum  and  cable,  where  the  raw  material  is  dumped 
into  a  chute  leading  directly  to  the  dry  pan. 

The  machinery  consists  of  a  Frost  dry  pan,  from  which  the 
ground  material  is  elevated  to  an  incline  screen;  a  Leader  pug 
mill  and  a  brick  machine  bearing  the  same  name.  No  repress¬ 
es  are  used,  as  building  brick  only  are  made.  The  tracks  to 
the  off-bearing  table  are  so  arranged  that  two  cars  are  loaded 


sume  the  output  of  all  the  building  brick  plants,  so  very  few 
brick  are  shipped. 

About  35  to  40  men  are  employed,  receive  their  wages  semi¬ 
monthly,  and  practically  all  of  them  are  paid  by  the  hour  sys¬ 
tem.  City  water  is  used  for  steam,  etc.,  while  there  are  a 
number  of  hydrants  on  the  works  as  a  means  of  fire  protection. 
Coal  only  is  used  for  fuel,  and  this  is  obtained  from  one  of 
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Springfield’s  mines,  not  more  than  a  country  block  from  the 
yards.  One  of  the  interesting  things  to  me  was  to  see  water 
running  out  into  the  yards  through  a  trough  from  the  shale 
pit,  forty  feet  below.  On  investigation,  there  proved  to  be  a 
chain  belt,  with  conveyors,  in  the  trough,  and  with  this  the 
pit  is  kept  dry. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  meet  the  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Ridgely,  during  my  visit.  He  is  an  old  banker 
and  iron  manufacturer  and  coal  master.  Though  new  in  the 
business,  he  seems  to  be  quite  enthusiastic  in  it,  as  those  who 
met  him  at  Old  Point  Comfort  can  testify.  In  the  same  class 
is  Mr.  Hick-ox,  while  Mr.  Eudaly  gracefully  assumes  his  new 
responsibility,  but  will  still  talk  kilns  at  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  ITALY. 


HE  LATEST  STATISTICS  available  on 
the  production  of  building  material  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  are  those  for  the 
year  1890,  according  to  which  there  ex¬ 
isted  in  that  year  5,635  clay  ovens  in 
Italy,  which  produced  3,606,498  tons  of 
material,  valued  at  39,000,000  lire,  or 
about  $7,800,000.  The  number  of  work¬ 
men  employed  In  these  industries  was 
49,219.  The  above  value  represents  the  output  of  the  different 
works  in  bricks*  tiles,  plates,  etc. 

There  were  in  the  province  of  Rome  135  ovens,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  2,800,000  lire;  in  the  province  of  Naples,  52 
ovens,  with  a  production  of  2,359,000  lire;  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  70  ovens,  with  a  production  of  2,300,000  lire;  in  the 
province  of  Florence,  406  ovens,  with  a  production  of  1,545,000 
lire;  in  the  province  of  Messina,  on  the  Island  of  Sicily,  255 
ovens,  wiith  a  production  of  1,540,000  lire;  in  the  province  of 
Alexandria,  118  ovens,  with  a  production  of  1,536,000  lire;  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  71  ovens,  with  a  production  of  1,400,000 
lire;  in  the  province  of  Casarta,  97  ovens,  with  a  production 
of  1,400,000  lire;  -in  the  province  of  Cremona,  42  ovens,  with  a 
production  of  1,200,000  lire;  in  the  province  of  Turin,  99  ovens, 
with  a  production  of  1,176,000  lire;  in  the  [province  of  Pisa, 
205  ovens,  with  a  production  of  1,123,000  lire;  in  the  province 
of  Catania,  on  the  Island  of  Sicily,  279  ovens,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  1,030,000  lire;  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  27  ovens,  with 
a  production  of  930,000  lire;  in  the  province  of  Parma,  32 
ovens,  With  a  production  of  755,000  lire;  in  the  province  of 
Avellino,  99  ovens,  with  a  production  of  773,000  line;  in  the 
province  of  Udine,  77  ovens,  with  a  production  of  660,000  lire; 
in  the  province  of  Bologna,  120  ovens,  with  a  production  of 
700,000  lire;  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  69  ovens,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  620,000  lire;  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  120  ovens, 
with  a  production  of  569,000  lire;  in  the  province  of  Po-tenza, 
150  ovens,  with  a  production  of  600,000  lire;  whilst  the  rest 
was  in  the  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Mantua,  Piacenza,  Brescia, 
Modena,  Porto  Maurizio,  Siena,  Padua,  Treviso,  Massa  Car¬ 
rara,  Ravenna,  Forli,  Ancona,  Reggio  d’Emiliio,  Rovigo,  Ma- 
carata,  Palermo,  Pesaro,  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Ascoli-Piceno  and 
Vicenza. 

No  census  has  been  taken  in  Italy  since  1890,  but  the  growth 
of  the  clayworking  industry  has  been  steady  and  considerable. 
In  1899  the  exports  of  bricks  and  tiles  from  Italy  amounted 
in  value  to  about  $800,000.  The  best  customers  were  Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Tunis,  Asia  Minor,  Tripolis, 
Egypt,  Turkey-in-Europe,  British  India,  Algeria  and  Brazil. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  great  bulk  of  machinery  used  in 
the  Italian  brick  industry  has  been  imported  from  Germany, 
and,  to  a  small  -extent,  from  Belgium,  France  and  Great  Brit¬ 
tain.  Unfortunately,  detailed  figures  on  the  importation  of 
clayworking  machinery  are  not  available,  as  they  are  included 
in  the  official  statistical  returns  -of  the  Kingdom  in  the  item  of 
“general  machinery,”  not  especially  enumerated.  There  is, 


however,  -every  reason  to  suppose  that  by  systematic  efforts 
American  machines  could  find  a  ready  market  in  Italy.  The 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  into  Italy  are  largely  and 
steadily  increasing.  In  1899  the  imports  of  machinery  into 
Italy  amounted  in  value  to  $6,382,000,  but  increased  to  $11,- 
268,000  in  1899.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  That  the 
imports  lof  machinery  continue  to  increase  is  shown  by  the 
fact  -that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1900  the  va-lue  of 
machinery  Imported  into  Italy  was  62,000,000  lire,  or  about 
$12,400,000.  Not  5  per  cent,  of  these  -imports  were  of  United 
States  origin,  which  -must  be  due  to  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers,  as  the  reputation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  -machinery  in  Europe  and  the  great  fear  of  American 
competition  in  thos-e  European  markets,  which  have  been  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Americans,  -are  both  well  known. 

Most  prominent  amongst  the  Italian  brick  and  tile  making 
establishments  are  firms  like  the  stock  company  known  as 
“Societa  Veneta  Per  Imprese  e  Construzioni  Pubblicihe,”  of 
Fas-iano,  in  the  province  of  Udine.  This  -establishment  em¬ 
ploys  -over  500  hands,  and  has  over  twenty  modern  machines 
and  presses. 

The  company  known  as  “Societa  Ceramioa  Ferrari,”  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  employs  seventy-five  hands,  while  the  company  known 
as  “Societa  Ano-nina  Fornaci  Alle  Sieci,”  -of  Pontassieve,  em¬ 
ploys  120  hands. 

An  important  establishment,  also,  is  that  owned  by  Giovani 
Ellena,  of  Bellaso  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  where  -some  300 
hands  are  employed.  Other  leading  clayworking  establish¬ 
ments  are-: 

Astengo  Macchioli  &  Co.,  of  Vado  Ligure,  where  some  seven¬ 
ty-five  hands  are  employed;  the  firm  of  Bonazzi  &  Stanisci,  of 
St.  Stefano  di  Magra,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  employs  -some 
100  hands;  Teo-dosio  B-ottaoch-i,  of  Novara,  employs  eighty 
hands,  while  Ro-ssari  Bo-ttacchi,  o-f  the  same  place,  employs 
forty  hands.  The  firm  o-f  Corosio  &  Podesea,  of  -Sampierdare- 
na,  near  Genoa,  employs  some  forty  hands.  Ponzone  Longari, 
of  Casalmaggio-re,  in  the  province  of  Cremona,  employs  some 
100  hands. 

There  (is  little  doubt  that  the  output  of  -all  these  works  could 
not  only  be  increased,  but  also  the  product  [improved,  if  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  was  used.  The  majority  of  the  factories  are 
of  -an  unpretentious  sort,  in  order  not  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  tax  collector  and  the  rivalry  -of  the  larger  -concerns.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  manufacture  of  mosaic  is  -chiefly  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  district  of  Florence.  Very  important,  also,  is 
the  Italian  pottery  and  porcelain  industry,  which  we  shall 
treat  in  another  article. 


MAIN  YARDS  RUNNING. 

THE  BRICKMAKERS  OF  MAINE  are  at  it  again.  Nearly 
every  plant  is  in  full  operation,  with  expectations  above 
the  average  and  with  full  forces.  Gratifying  news  is 
the  opening  of  the  famous  King  Brick  Company’s  plant,  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  Falls,  which  had  been  shut  down  for  several  years  by 
reason  of  disagreements  among  its  owners.  This  plant  is  a 
model,  and  its  output  is  bound  to  set  the  estimation  of  Maine 
brick  many  notches  higher  in  public  and  building  opinions, 
for  the  quality  of  brick  produced  at  Columbia  Falls  in  the 
short  time  this  yard  was  operated  attracted  wide  attention  arid 
admiration. 

The  yards  of  the  Penobscot  valley  will  produce  this  season, 
on  the  whole,  a  slight  increase  over  last  year’s  output. 

W.  S.  Hellier,  of  Bangor,  Hugh  O’Brien,  William  Burke 
and  Samuel  A.  Holyoke,  of  Brewer,  the  latter  operating  two 
large  mud  yards,  began  striking  early  in  the  second  week  in 
May. 

A  great  pulp  mill  at  Winn,  a  grand  new  courthouse  in  Ban¬ 
gor  and  an  increased  activity  in  building  generally  insures  a 
fair  local  demand  to  start  with. 

Greater  building  projects  are  promised  for  later  in  the  sea¬ 

son.  Contrary  to  my  prophecy  of  some  months  ago,  prices 
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have  not  advanced,  but  hold  their  own  at  the  usual  spring 
figures,  at  $0  to  $6.50,  up  and  down  lot.  Altogether,  the  Maine 
brickmakers  are  not  inclined  to  complain. 

Young  Mr.  Brooks,  who  is  operating  the  drain  tile  plant  so 
long  operated  by  George  Brooks,  his  father,  in  Orrington, 
near  Bangor,  Me.,  is  showing  that  he  is  a  man  worthy  of  his 
calling,  and  if  he  isn’t  heard  from  as  a  leader  of  his  craft  ere 
he  dies,  I  miss  my  guess.  He  has  not  been  satisfied  to  make 
tile  for  those  who  know  they  are  good  and  call  for  them.  He 
is,  by  writing,  and  by  teaching,  and  by  example,  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  people  about  Bangor  to  the  advantages  of  tile. 

The  city  has  been  for  many  decades  bothered  with  a  piece 
of  road  that  runs  up  a  steep  clay  hill,  which,  every  spring, 
slides  and  slops  and  throws  out,  despite  the  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  expended  to  make  it  good.  The  other  day  young  Brooks 
published  a  notice  in  the  Bangor  Daily  News  that  he  would 
guarantee  to  permanently  cure  the  difficulty  for  $2.25  a  lineal 
rod.  His  plan,  of  course,  is  underdraining.  My  only  criticism 
is  that  he  should  have  put  his  figures  200  per  cent,  higher. 
The  chances  of  acceptance  would  be  better.  Of  course  he  can 
cure  it.  B.  J.  D. 


Written  for  The  Cla.y-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS. 


OOKING  THROUGH  the  handsome  little 
catalogue  very  generously  distributed  at 
the  Old  Point  Convention,  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 
of  Indianapolis,  I  was  reminded  that 
there  is  a  well-equipped  brickyard  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Bucks.  So,  one 
bright  morning  in  April,  camera  in  hand, 
I  wended  my  way  to  the  works  of  the 

— The  Tansey  Brick  Co. — 

This  well-known  plant  lies  midway  between  Cresoentville 
and  Lawndale,  and  exactly  a  few  miles  from  the  center  of 
Philadelphia,  “a  few”  being  strictly  defined  according  to  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  authorities  as  “seven.”  Mr.  Joseph  Tansey 
and  his  nephew  Thomas  first  staked  out  their  thirty-two  acres 
in  about  1892,  and  started  in  with  their  faithful  standby,  a  Mar¬ 
tin  soft-mud  machine,  and  lots  of  energy.  At  that  time  there 


giving  &  checked  brick,  the  Tanseys  resolved  on  erecting  a 
dryer,  and  thereupon  called  in  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  who  immediately  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  intervening  difficulties  by  erecting  on  the  east 
side  of  the  machine  shed  an  improved  natural-draft,  six-track 
dryer,  through  the  agency  of  which  they  can  dry  30,000  daily 
with  ease  and  comfort.  So  satisfactory  did  this  prove  that 
two  more  ten-arch  kilns  were  erected,  and  a  full  complement 
of  140  steel  cars  were  added,  making  an  immediate  conveyance 
for  more  brick  than  the  machine  could  turn  out  in  two  days. 
The  motor  power  is  supplied  by  two  60-h.  p.  boilers — a  Coates- 
ville  and  a  Wharton — and  a  40-h.  p.  Smith  engine,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  When  occasion  requires  the  machine  brick  are  taken 
and  hand  pressed,  but  the  locality  calls  more  often  for  hard, 
salmon  and  machine.  And  of  these  the  Tanseys  turn  out  six 
to  eight  million  every  year,  working  ten  or  eleven  months  in 
the  year.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  vast  open 
space  now  lying  between  the  city  and  this  place  will  be  filled 
up,  and  with  it  will  come  the  millennium  for  the  Tanseys. 

— Patrick  Kelly’s  Brick  Plant — 

Lies  in  a  directly  opposite  direction,  due  south  and  right 
along  the  track  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  and 
within  600  yards  of  Olney  Station.  The  Kellys,  Patrick  and 
John  J.,  hiis  ison,  started  in  here  some  sixteen  yeans  ago.  With 
an  area  of  some  ten  acres  and  a  Martin  soft-mud  machine,  and 
a  clay  bank  running  on  an  average  of  some  seven  feet  deep, 
they  have  had  little  trouble  in  supplying  the  local  trade  with 
three  or  four  million  every  year.  The  equipment  consists  of 
a  45-h.  p.  engine,  a  50-h.  p.  boiler  and  four  ten-arch  kilns.  At 
the  present  they  are  making  vast  improvements  by  the 
addition  of  a  siding  from  the  main  track  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railroad  to  the  line  of- the  kilns,  and  the  erection  of 
a  new  dryer  125  feet  by  8  feet.  This  seems  fully  warranted  by 
the  number  of  building  operations  now  starting  up  in  this 
vicinity,  and  the  advantages  offered  by  the  railroad  of  a  seven 
and  one-half  cent  fare,  as  against  a  slower  transit  of  the 
trolley  line  and  its  more  circuitous  route. 

They  (the  Kellys)  turn  out  a  good  brick,  machine  repress, 


Front  and  Rear  View  of  The  Tansey  Brick  Co’s  Yard. 


was  little  to  recommend  the  location  outside  of  its  natural 
beauty.  The  old  and  weary  car  horses,  with  their  ever -jing¬ 
ling  cow  bells,  plodded  along  on  the  Second  street  pike,  and 
often,  on  a  hot  summer’s  day,  for  want  of  something  better  to 
do,  would  struggle  as  far  as  Crescentville  and  then  lay  down 
and  die.  Meanwhile  the  Tanseys  put  up  their  first  and  second 
10-arch  kiln  and  worked  from  morning  till  night  to  earn  a 
night’s  repose  and  a  living,  until  such  times  as  the  invading 
army  of  real  estate  speculators  should  come  and  frame  those 
pretty  woods  with  two  and  three-story  dwellings,  “containing 
all  modern  improvements,  pressed  brick  fronts,  slate  roofs,  hot 
and  cold  water,  electric  lights  and  bells,  hardwood  floors,  tiled 
bath  rooms  and  vestibules,  and  all  for  $14  per  month.”  Or 
two  hundred  dollars  down  and  $14  monthly  for  ninety-nine 
years,  when  the  property  might  become  your  own  for  keeps. 

Finding  the  clay  bank  yielded  a  hard,  tenacious  quality, 


hard  and  salmon,  and  possess  all  the  faith,  energy  and  brick¬ 
yard  intellect  necessary  to  make  things  hum  when  the  lots  in 
this  charming  environment  reach  the  10-20  dollars  a  foot  front 
scale.  W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 


A  Busy  Brickmaker  Wants  Fire  Insurances. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  draft  to  pay  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Clay-Worker.  Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  any  responsible 
mutual  brickyard  insurance  company?  I  am  making  a  good 
many  additional  improvements,  and  think  of  taking  out  some 
fire  insurance.  It  is  singular  that  some  good  insurance  com¬ 
pany  does  not  advertise  in  your  valuable  Clay-Worker. 

The  prospects  for  building  never  looked  better  than  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  are  receiving  large  orders  for  building  brick  every 
mail,  and  are  rushing  work  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Yours  for  business, 

Emerson,  Neb,  N.  D.  MINES. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

TILE  DRAINAGE  IN  MISSOURI.  No.  L 


L.  C.  Moore. 


OW  THAT  the  farmer  is  making 
desperate  efforts  to  get  into  his 
water-soaked  field,  and  often  mir¬ 
ing  his  teams  on  the  lower  hill¬ 
sides  and  valleys,  his  mind  turns 
to  the  subject  of  drainage,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  possible  to 
get  into  his  fields  a  few  days 
earlier  than  he  is  now  accustomed 
to  do.  He  looks  at  the  hilltops 
and  crests  of  the  ridges,  that  ap¬ 
pear  so  dry  and  inviting  to  him 
that  he  gets  out  his  oats  bag,  slings  it 
over  his  right  shoulder  and  under  his 
left  arm,  and  proceeds  to  broadcast  the 
golden  grain.  Tom  and  Dick  prepare  to 
follow  with  cultivator  and  harrow  where  the  old  man  leads 
on  foot,  only  to  get  stuck  in  the  mud  before  they  get  half  way 
down  the  hill.  And  as  for  the  valleys,  the  frogs  are  singing 
loud  hallelujahs  over  their  delightful  swamps  and  the  wild 
duck  joins  in  the  chorus. 

This  is  the  way  we  have  spent  the  month  of  April  in  Mis¬ 
souri  since  the  time  the  first  plow  crossed  the  Mississippi 
river.  Frog  meat  and  duck  steak  are  good  food,  but  they  oc¬ 
cupy  too  much  space  in  northern  Missouri.  The  small  boy 
and  the  indigent  darkey  harvest  the  greater  part  of  this  crop, 
while  the  owner  of  the  land  pays  the  taxes  for  his  share  in 
the  investment. 

There  are  magnificent  tracts  of  this  valley  land  that  are 
sufficiently  drained  by  surface  ditches  to  tempt  the  farmer  to 
plow  and  sow,  but  he  seldom  reaps  more  than  one  crop  in 
three.  One  crop  and  two  failures  bring  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  a  point  that  far  exceeds  the  selling  price  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  farm.  Even  one  failure  in  five  is  ruinous  to  the 
average  farmer,  for  no  matter  how  abundant  the  crops  may 
be  in  the  four  good  years,  not  one  farmer  in  a  dozen  is  ready 
for  the  failure  when  it  comes.  I  think  that  observation  will 
justify  the  statement  that  five  inferior  crops  are  preferable 
to  four  good  ones  and  one  failure,  even  where  the  four  crops 
may  far  exceed  in  quantity  the  five  poorer  crops. 

We  will  suppose  four  crops  of  corn  at  fifty  bushels  per  acre 
versus  five  crops  at  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  first  propo¬ 
sition  exceeds  the  second  in  total  results  for  five  years  by 
33  1-3  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  farmer  who  raises  the  smaller 
crops  and  makes  no  failures  will  gradually  increase  in  wealth, 
while  the  farmer  who  makes  those  periodical  crop  failures 
will  generally  end  in  bankruptcy.  So,  though  our  valley  lands 
are  far  richer  than  our  uplands  and  capable  of  producing  phe¬ 
nomenal  crops,  our  best  farmers  shun  the  lowlands  and  are 
content  with  the  thinner  soil  of  the  uplands.  In  fact,  the 
owners  of  this  valley  land  cannot  rent  it  for  money  rent,  but 
are  forced  to  rent  it  on  the  shares,  so  that  if  there  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  the  renter  is  not  forced  to  sell  his  cow  and  mortgage  his 
team  to  pay  the  cash  rent. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  this  land?  For  there  are 
thousands  of  acres,  with  almost  inexhaustible  fertility.  The 
Missourian  for  fifty  years  had  been  throwing  it  up  in  ridges 
by  back  furrowing  at  the  same  place  for  several  seasons,  leav¬ 
ing  a  dead  furrow  between  the  ridges.  But  that  plan  wastes 
one-half  of  his  land,  and  even  the  highest  part  of  his  ridges 
is  not  well  drained.  Many  have  seeded  these  fields  to  timothy 
and  clover,  but  the  stagnant  water  generally  ruins  this  crop 
also.  And  now  that  lands  have  advanced  in  prices  to  figures 
that  force  each  land  owner  to  attempt  to  make  the  most  of  his 
possessions,  something  must  he  done  to  stop  the  ruinous  waste 
that  has  been  going  on  for  so  many  years.  This  something 
to  be  done  is  underdrainage  with  drain  tile. 


The  subject  of  tiles  and  drainage  has  been  so  well  discussed 
at  our  various  trade  conventions  and  in  our  trade  journals 
that  I  shall  aim  to  avoid  much  of  the  ground  others  have 
covered.  I  shall  not  tell  how  deep  the  drains  should  be  nor 
how  wide  apart.  I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  tell  in  these  arti¬ 
cles  how  to  make  and  burn  the*  tiles.  I  want  to  deal  with  this 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Missourian.  Missouri  is 
the  poorest  drained  State  in  the  Union,  and  yet  one  among 
the  wealthiest  and  most  progressive  in  other  branches  of 
business.  Missouri  farmers  are  losing  more  money  from  the 
failure  to  properly  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  subject 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

So  few  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  State  made  responses 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Clay  Statistician  that  we  cannot  get  a 
correct  list  of  the  tile  factories  in  Missouri.  But  from  consid¬ 
erable  inquiry  of  a  private  nature,  I  think  I  do  not  miss  it  far 
when  I  state  that  there  is  not  on  an  average  one  factory  to  the 
congressional  district.  Outside  of  the  large  pipe  factories  in 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  the  amount  erf  tiles  manufactured 
is  quite  insignificant,  but  still  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  apathy 
in  regard  to  one  of  our  greatest  needs.  What  influences  have 
held  in  check  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  this  matter,  while 
all  other  branches  of  business  have  kept  pace  with  those  of 
other  States?  We  shall  list  the  causes  under  four  heads: 

First.  The  conservative  disposition  of  the  average  Mis¬ 
sourian. 

Second.  The  cheapness  of  land. 

Third.  The  belief  that  our  subsoil  is  impervious  to  water. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  tile  drainage. 

The  first  division  of  my  subject  may  call  forth  some  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  the  average 
Missourian  is  much  inclined  to  farm  as  his  father  did,  and  is 
slow  to  new  methods  until  proved  clearly  to  be  of  advantage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  do  any  injustice  to  the  Missourian — I  was 
born  right  here  myself — but  it  does  not  slander  him  to  say 
that  he  seldom  risks  doubtful  business  ventures.  And  yet, 
when  once  a  thing  is  worth  pushing  along,  he  pushes  with  all 
his  might.  Convince  him,  or,  rather,  show  him  that  tile  drain¬ 
age  is  a  paying  investment  and  the  manufacturer  will  never 
be  able  to  supply  the  demand.  While  our  neighboring  States 
have  used  millions  of  drain  tiles  to  reclaim  their  swampy 
lands,  the  Missourian  has  plowed  the  high  places,  avoided  the 
swamps  and  given  up  the  best  part  of  his  land  as  impossible 
to  cultivate.  He  has  impoverished  his  drier  fields  and  grad¬ 
ually  used  up  the  fertility  of  much  of  his  farm  until  he  is  now 
driven  by  necessity  to  attempt  something  he  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  do — reclaim  his  swampy  lands  by  underdrainage. 


COULD  NOT  MAKE  BRICK  APRIL  20,  OWING  TO  HEAVY 

SNOWSTORM. 


Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $2.00,  the  amount  of  sub¬ 
scription  for  another  year.  In  regard  to  prospects  for  the 
coming  season,  they  are  very  good.  A  large  number  of  build¬ 
ings  will  be  erected  here  this  summer,  dwelling  houses  espe¬ 
cially,  as  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  house  to  live 
in.  Toronto  uses  about  35,000,000  brick  a  year  in  the  building 
trade,  outside  of  the  paving  brick  required.  The  builders  are 
all  sand-face  brick,  made  on  Martin  machines. 

There  are  about  twenty  yards  here,  and  they  all  seem  to  be 
doing  well.  Labor  is  high  and  not  too  plentiful.  The  average 
price  for  brick  delivered  is  about  $7.50  per  thousand,  and  at 
present  the  stock  is  nearly  exhausted.  We  had  expected  to 
start  our  yard  next  week,  but  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
snowstorm  here  to-day  we  will  have  to  consult  the  calendar  to 
see  if  we  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  the  month. 

Yours  very  truly,  JOHN  LOGAN. 

Toronto,  Can.,  April  20,  1901. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FLOOD  TIME  IN  THE  POTTERY  DISTRICT. 


DURING  THE  RECENT  flood  the  water  in  the  Ohio  river 
was  higher  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
fact  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  1884  flood.  The 
river,  when  at  its  highest  stage  in  the  present  flood,  showed 
thirty-four  feet  of  water,  and,  although  not  much  real  damage 
was  done  to  the  potteries  in  this  vicinity,  all  were  in  great 
anxiety  lest  the  water  should  raise  still  higher  and  flood  some 
of  them  almost  entirely.  Some  of  the  river  potteries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Company,  the  Wallace  &  Chet- 
wynd  Pottery  Company,  the  Harker  Pottery  Company,  the  G. 
F.  Brunt  Porcelain  Works  and  the  Cartwright  Bros.  Co.,  had 
from  one  to  three  feet  of  water  in  their  slip  houses,  all  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  machinery  being  removed  to  safer 
quarters.  At  the  G.  F.  Brunt  Porcelain  Works  the  dynamo 


When  things  in  the  Basement  were  Afloat. 


and  electrical  apparatus  were  dismantled  and  removed  until 
the  water  should  subside. 

At  the  Cartwright  Bros.  Company  the  water  came  near  dam¬ 
aging  a  building  used  for  packing  purposes.  All  smaller 
frame  buildings  were  secured  by  stays  and  cables  to  hold  them 
from  going  off  down  the  river. 

The  slip  house  at  the  Wallace  &  Chetwynd  plant  contained 
about  a  foot  of  water,  and,  although  no  real  damage  was  done, 
lots  of  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  it  out. 

Street-car  traffic  was  stopped  for  several  days,  and  all  trains 
on  the  C.  &  P.  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  de¬ 
layed  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  Edwin  M.  Knowles  Pot¬ 
ters’  Supply  Works  all  belting  was  taken  from  the  pulleys  and 
smaller  machines  removed. 

The  accompanying  pictures  will  show  the  river  potteries 
surrounded  by  water. 

East  Liverpool,  May  7,  1901. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SELLING  BRICK.  No.  2. 


D.  W.  Stookey. 


— Price  and  Cost. — 

HE  ADVANCE  in  the  price  of  lumber  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  argument  for  the  more  general  use  of  brick.  In 
fact,  a  double  argument.  The  first  cost  and  the  durabil¬ 
ity  are  both  in  favor  of  brick.  The  high  price  of  lumber  will 
increase  the  amount  of  brick  used,  thus  creating  a  greater  de¬ 
mand.  If  brick  can  be  made  and  sold  profitably  at  prices  said 
to  be  quoted  by  Chicago  brickmakers  when  they  ship  long  dis¬ 
tances,  they  can  profitably  be  sold  at  the  same  prices  at  home. 


The  prices  they  are  said  to  quote  will  make  brick  construction 
cheaper  than  wood,  and  this  will  lead  to  the  selection  of  brick 
for  all  permanent  structures.  The  fact  that  lumber  is  going 
higher,  and  probably  will  continue  high,  coupled  with  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  appliances  for  making  brick,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  selling  them  at  cut  prices  that  are  being  cut  lower 
and  lower— -by  large  plants  suffering  from  overproduction — 
will  surely  lead  builders  to  select  brick  as  the  chief  material 
for  future  structures. 

— Durability. — 

Burned  clay  is  unquestionably  the  most  durable  of  building 
materials.  The  processes  by  which  it  is  formed  remove  all 
organic  ingredients.  The  burning,  fusion  and  chemical  trans¬ 
formations  under  the  heat  of  the  kilns  so  thoroughly  unite  the 
ingredients  and  satisfy  their  chemical  affinities  that  they  be¬ 
come  indifferent  to  the  disintegrating  influences  of  moisture, 
atmospheric  gases,  frost  and  time. 

This  has  been  beautifully  shown  at  various  times  in  the 
columns  of  The  Clay-Worker  by  sketches  and  illustrations  of 
old  brick  buildings  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  many  instances  these  structures  have  been  so 
cheaply  built  as  to  be  used  as  homes  for  the  common  people, 
and  they  are  yet  in  excellent  preservation,  making  cosy  and 
comfortable  homes  in  that  changeable  climate,  though  they 
have  stood  for  hundreds  of  years. 

This  is  not  only  true  in  Europe,  but  at  home  as  well,  as  is 
plainly  shown  on  page  509  of  The  Clay-Worker  for  June,  1899, 


The  Water  Front  “taken”  During  a  Rain  Storm. 


where  J.  H.  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  old  brick  church 
in  Hampton,  Va.,  whose  stanch  brick  walls  stand  firm  “after 
exposure  to  the  storms  of  two  centuries.”  These  walls  have 
not  only  withstood  the  ravages  of  climate  and  time,  but  the 
roof  was  “set  on  fire  by  missies  from  warring  factions  in  the 
war  of  1812.  At  that  time  Hampton  was  ransacked  and  plun¬ 
dered,  after  which  the  church  was  used  as  a  barracks.  In  1824 
it  was  repaired  and  again  used  as  a  place  of  worship  till  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  when  it  was  once  more  unroofed  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  soldiers.” 

In  speaking  of  the  old  burying  ground  in  connection  with 
this  story  he  shows  the  instability  of  stone  when  he  says: 
“Many  of  the  tombstones  are  so  aged  that  the  inscriptions 
have  been  almost  entirely  obliterated.” 

— Street  Crossings. — 

The  use  of  brick  for  street  crossings  on  unpaved  streets  is 
nicely  shown  in  The  Clay-Worker  for  July,  1899,  page  27.  At 
first  thought  it  occurs  that  the  shock  of  the  wheels  when  they 
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strike  this  crossing  would  be  severe  upon  the  wagon  and  team, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  sink  and  destroy  the  edges  of  the  cross¬ 
ing.  This  would  he  true  in  muddy  times  unless  some  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  to  hold  the  wheels  up.  This  is  being  done  with 
wooden  crossings  by  putting  a  loiad  or  two  of  cinders  or  broken 
stone  on  each  side  of  the  crossing.  This  becomes  compact  and 
solid,  and  holds  the  wheels  up  on  a  level  with  the  crossing. 
Doubtless  these  crossings,  if  properly  constructed  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  adequate  approaches,  would  prove  eminently  satis¬ 
factory.  Their  first  cost  would  probably  be  greater  than  wood, 
but  the  expense  might  Vary  some  with  the  soil  and  subsoil. 
In  places  where  taxpayers  want  the  best  and  most  durable, 
and  where  they  are  willing  to  do  something  for  posterity,  the 
brick  street  crossing  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

— Culverts. — 

In  many  instances  brick  might  be  used  advantageously  for 
culverts  in  place  of  small  bridges  that  are  made  of  wood  that 
must  be  repaired  or  renewed  from  time  to  time  at  additional 
expense.  These  might  be  replaced  by  brick  laid  in  two  or 
three  ring  culverts  or  brick  arches  that  would  make  perma¬ 
nent  improvements.  While  the  first  cost  might  be  greater 
than  wood  they  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  There  would  be 
no  danger  of  their  being  burned,  and  almost  no  liability  of 
damage  suits  for  personal  injuries  on  account  of  accidents  due 
to  defective  bridges  with  holes  or  loose  boards.  They  could  be 
covered  with  dirt  or  any  road  material,  and  would  not  necessi¬ 
tate  slow  or  careful  driving  over  them.  These  and  many  more 
points  that  are  well  known  to  the  thinking  brickmaker,  and 
that  seem  so  simple  to  him,  may  not  have  been  brought  as 
clearly  before  the  minds  of  those  whose  authority  and  good 
will  might  do  so  much  to  increase  the  sales  of  brick.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  more  effective  system  of  advertising  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  than  this. 

— High  Buildings. — 

We  seldom  find  stone  used  more  than  five  or  six  stories  high, 
while  burned  clay,  in  the  form  of  hollow  brick,  hollow  blocks, 
the  various  forms  of  fireproofing  and  terra  cotta  ornamenta¬ 
tion  enters  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  highest  of 
buildings. 

The  clay  journals  are  publishing  valuable  papers,  facts  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  substantial,  non-com¬ 
bustible  article  of  building  material  over  the  flimsy,  inflamma¬ 
ble,  firetrap  material  so  much  in  vogue.  The  local  papers  would 
in  many  instances  gladly  publish  terse  extracts  bearing  strictly 
upon  this  subject  as  items  of  interest  to  the  general  public 
could  they  receive  the  facts  in  short,  pointed  form. 

One  of  the  strongest  of  indorsements  of  brick  as  building 
material  is  the  action  of  cities  in  establishing  fire  limits  within 
which  no  wooden  buildings  are  permitted  to  be  constructed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  EYE  OPEN  FOR  A  BARGAIN. 


Publishers  Clay  Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  check  for  $2.00  to  renew  subscription  to 
The  ClayWorker.  We  had  a  fair  season’s  business  in  1900, 
and  did  think  of  putting  in  some  new  machinery,  but  have 
given  it  up  for  this  year,  and  will  try  and  make  our  old  ma¬ 
chine  do  the  work.  Meanwhile,  we  will  keep  an  eye  open  for 
a  bargain  in  the  machine  line;  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  I 
look  for  when  I  receive  The  Clay-Worker.  Our  yard  is  small 
and  we  rent  it  from  year  to  year.  The  parties  who  own  the 
land  will  not  give  a  lease,  but  we  have  purchased  nine  acres 
adjoining  this  property,  and  we  have  about  three  acres  of  clay 
land,  so  we  are  now  more  independent.  If  you  know  of  any 
book  plans  for  small  brick  houses  you  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  me  the  name  and  place  of  publication. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The  Clay-Worker,  I  am 
yours  truly,  p.  p.  LOSEE. 

Newton,  N.  J.,  May  7,  1901. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


QUAKER  CITY  might,  for  the  month  of  April 
at  least,  be  termed  the  wettest  city  in  the 
Union.  Positively  twenty-five  days  out  of  the 
thirty  gave  us  nothing  but  gloom  and  rain,  con¬ 
sequently  the  trend  of  trade  was  toward  rub¬ 
bers,  mackintoshes  and  umbrellas  rather  than  bricks.  The 
yards  generally  had  to  suffer,  although  fortunately  there  was 
no  actual  washout  or  damage  reported,  owing  to  the  good  pro¬ 
tective  measures  taken  to  keep  them  dry.  It  did,  however, 
delay  getting  out  the  orders,  which  in  sequence  follow  up  the 
opening  of  the  spring  operations.  The  number  of  these  op¬ 
erations  totaled  1,501,  covering  warehouses,  mills,  factories, 
churches,  schools,  commercial  houses,  apartment  houses,  office 
buildings  and  dwellings.  Of  the  latter,  511  will  be  carried 
into  this  month’s  work,  thus  making  a  heavy  month  and  giv¬ 
ing  our  brick  men  a  sterling  chance  to  hustle  out  the  delayed 
orders. 

The  dwellings  to  be  erected  will  cost,  approximately,  $1,- 
294,150,  and  with  a  half  million  set  down  as  the  estimate  for 
the  merchants’  warehouse,  to  be  erected  at  Front  and  Chestnut 
streets,  will  still  leave  two  millions  that  perforce  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  residuum.  This  at  once  sounds  the  keynote  to 
a  tall  amount  of  hustling  for  this  month,  and  nearly  25,000,000 
bricks  will  have  to  be  hauled  to  the  waiting  operations  and  to 
prevent  an  overaccumulation  of  orders  booked. 

— William  Conway,— 

At  Fifty-eighth  and  Walnut  streets,  very  wisely  concluded  to 
shut  down  during  the  pestilence  of  rain,  and' only  during  the 
past  week  did  he  start  up  again,  and  then  with  orders  aggre¬ 
gating  nearly  four  millions,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  away 
with  the  congested  condition  of  the  yard. 

By  the  way,  he  and  Brother  Webster,  of  the  firm  of  Webster 
&  Nephew,  are  working  in  harmony  and  conjunction  to  pull 
things  together  and  get  the  promised  brick  trust  into  shape 
and  working  condition.  Of  this  you  may  hear  a  little  more 
later  on. 

Mr.  Keyser  I  found  rustling  around  the  yard  this  morning, 
and  together  we  took  a  squint  at  the  working  of  the  Hercules 
machine.  The  clay  was  hauled  in  from  the  pit  and  dumped 
on  to  the  belt,  which  carries  it  into  the  crusher,  this  being  a 
rotary  center,  intersected  with  twenty  knives  or  blades,  which, 
being  fed  with  a  slow  water  drip,  churns  it  into  a  nice  malle¬ 
able  or  plastic  condition  before  carrying  it  into  the  plunger 
and  down  to  the  four  six-molds.  These  four  molds  were 
shaped  off  and  turned  out  on  the  revolving  table  in  twenty- 
four  seconds,  thus  giving  a  brick  for  every  second,  or  28,000 
for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Over  at  Thirty-first  and  Dickinson  streets  that  sturdy  young 
team,  McAvoy  &  Morris,  are  in  negliges  and  up  to  their  eye¬ 
brows  in  work.  They  have  just  started  in  with  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  orders  upon  their  books  running  to  the  glorious  fig¬ 
ure  of  six  millions,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  are 
grumbling  hard  at  the  soft  prices.  Good,  clean  hard  are  only 
bringing  $6.50  and  machine  stretchers  $10.50  and  $11.  This 
yard  turns  out  a  good  machine  repress,  of  which  they  make 
about  3,000  daily,  and  their  orders  for  the  season  so  far  call 
for  300,000  at  $12.  The  market  at  present  makes  very  little 
demand  for  the  hand-made. 

The  universal  cry  is,  “Bah!  There’s  nothing  in  the  brick 
business  any  more.  We  can  sell  bricks,  yet;  but  we  can’t  get 
anything  for  them.”  So  herein  comes  the  glorious'  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Messrs.  Conway  and  Webster  to  ply  the  extraneous 
lever  and  raise  the  prices  and  to  keep  the  outside  markets 
■from  coming  in  and  underselling  them.  Can  It  be  done? 

As  a  near-by  neighbor  of  the  forementioned  yards,  M.  Gay- 
nor  might  be  termed  an  authority  on  the  marketable  value 
of  the  hand-made  stretcher.  For  fifty  years  he  has  devoted 
soul  and  body  to  the  worthy  cause  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  West 
Philadelphia  and  on  the  seventeen  acres  now  forming  the 
present  location.  His  output  is  a  little  over  2,000,000  annually 
and  the  ruling  figures  lower  than  ever,  being  $8,  $9  and  $10. 

Well,  as  usual,  the  latest  thing  is  a  new  up  and  down-draft, 
crown-head  kiln,  from  Chester,  bearing  a  full-blown  guarantee 
to  burn  and  turn  out  a  good  brick  and  put  on  board  the  cars 
at  $3  per  thousand.  “All  No.  1  and  no  seconds.”  Don’t  all 
smile  at  once,  because  you’ve  heard  of  this  kind  before.  Many 
folks  haven’t,  though.  MITSCHKA. 
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AN  EXPEDIENT  FOR  MAINTAINING  CONSTANT  TEM¬ 
PERATURE  THROUGH  THE  PROCESS  OF  SALT 
GLAZING  CLAY  WARES. 


By  I.  A.  Williams,  Ames,  la. 


0  THE  CLAYWORKER  who  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  class  of  products  re¬ 
quiring  a  salt  glaze,  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  glazing  a  kiln  of  ware  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  familiar  operation.  It  was  the 
writer’s  pleasure  recently  to  watch  the 
progress  of  this  operation  as  practiced  in 
one  of  the  leading  sewer  pipe  factories  of 
Iowa.  • 

The  pipes  were  burnt  in  an  ordinary  round  down-draft  kiln, 
the  same  as  used  for  brick  and  tile  burning.  From  four  to 
five  days’  'firing  is  necessary  to  bring  the  heat  up  to  the  max¬ 
imum  temperature  used,  which  was  thought  by  the  burner  to' 
be  about  2400  degrees  F. 

At  this  point  of  highest  heat  the  salt  glaze  is  applied.  In 
brief,  the  process  is  as  follows:  Having  attained  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature,  and  while  trial  pieces  drawn  from  the  kiln 
show  a  more  or  less  thorough  oxidation  of  the  ware,  draft 
through  the  fire  holes  is  almost  completely  cut  off  by  heaping 
the  fuel  as  high  as  possible,  clear  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
The  supply  of  air  then  gaining  admission  to  the  kiln  must 
work  its  way  through  the  grate  bars  and  up  through  the  un¬ 
usually  thick  layer  of  incandescent  coke.  As  a  result  of  this 
limited  air  supply,  the  atmosphere  in  the  interior  of  the  kiln 
is  highly  reducing  in  character.  Because  of  this,  certain  chem¬ 
ical  changes  are  produced  .in  the  composition  of  the  clay.  The 
most  important  of  these  changes  is  the  partial  deoxidation  of 
the  iron,  thus  causing  the  color  of  the  clay  to  become  a  dark 
brown  or  black.  This  transformation  of  the  ferric  iron  to  the 
ferrous  form  is  thought  to  be  desirable  and  conducive  to  the 
best  results  if  brought  about  just  previous  to  the  salting.  Aft¬ 
er  maintaining  thoroughly  reducing  conditions  in  the  kiln  for 
a  short  time,  the  fuel  gradually  settles  in  the  fire  holes  and  the 
smoky  atmosphere  clears  somewhat  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  of  air.  At  this  point  the  damper  in  the 
stack  is  lowered  and  a  mixture  of  common  resin  or  colophony, 
crude  petroleum  lubricating  oil,  and  sodium  chlorid  or  com¬ 
mon  salt  is  added,  one  large  shovelful  in  each  of  the  eight  fire 
holes.  This  salting  is  repeated,  at  intervals  of  a  half  hour  or 
so,  three,  four  or  five  times,  as  the  trial  pieces  show  necessary. 

On  the  addition  of  these  ingredients,  volumes  of  heavy 
smoke  pour  out  through  every  crack  and  opening  in  the  kiln. 
The  combustion  of  the  resin  and  oil  appears  to  take  place  more 
rapidly  than  the  volatilization  of  the  salt,  so  that  after  the 
heavy  black  smoke  has  greatly  subsided  salt  fumes  of  bluish 
white  vapor  issue  for  a  short  period.  The  kiln  is  allowed  a 
short  interval  of  heating  up  before  a  second  round  of  salt  is 
applied. 

It  was  thought  that  in  using  the  oil  and  resin  with  the  salt, 
an  even  temperature  might  be  maintained  through  the  salting 
process,  for  it  is  well  known  that  where  salt  alone  is  used  the 
kiln  is  very  noticeably  chilled  and  a  considerable  period  of 
heating  up  is  necessary  between  consecutive  applications. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  thermo-chemical  phe¬ 
nomena  which  take  place  when  these  glaze  forming  ingre¬ 
dients  are  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  consider  the  previous  thermal  condition  of  the  kiln,  but 
merely  to  figure  out  a  “heat  balance,”  if  the  expression  may  be 
used,  between  that  used  up  in  the  decomposition  of  the  salt, 
and  the  amount  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  oil  and  the 
resin.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  employ  and 
to  refer  to  constantly,  certain  chemical  principles  and  funda- 


*Paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Clayworkers’  convention,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1901. 


mental  conceptions,  with  which  the  person  who  has  not  made 
special  study  along  the  chemical  side  of  his  clayworking  op¬ 
erations  will  not  be  familiar. 

Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  coal  in  a  furnace  is  only  a  set  of  chemical  changes  by 
which  the  elements  of  the  coal  are  transformed  from  one  set 
of  compounds  to  another  of  a  more  stable  character.  The  car¬ 
bonaceous  solid  which  we  know  as  coal  is,  by  the  application 
of  heat,  changed  from  this  solid  form  to  the  gaseous  condition, 
and  thus  disappears.  When  we  say  coal  burns  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  it  is  not  meant  that  outside  heat  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  supplied  to  keep  up  combustion.  When  a  fire  is 
started  on  a  furnace  grate,  it  As  always  necessary  to  use 
“kindling,”  or  a  small  amount  of  some  material  which  will  take 
fire  more  readily  than  the  coal  which  we  desire  to  use  as  our 
fuel.  The  object  of  this  kindling  is  only  to  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  lumps  of  coal  and  the  immediately  surrounding  air 
to  such  a  point  that  the  coal  will  begin  to  burn,  that  is,  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  until  chemical  combination  begins  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  elements  of  the  coal  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  As  soon  as  this  commences  no  further  kindling  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  as  a  fact  familiar  to  all,  combustion  not  only  con- 
tinous,  but  large  amounts  of  heat  are  generated.  This  gen¬ 
erated  heat  serves  to  raise  the  temperature  of  some  other  por¬ 
tion  to  that  of  burning  and  so  on  so  long  as  fuel  is  supplied. 

We  can  readily  see,  then,  that  the  chemical  action  which  oc- 
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curs  in  the  burning  of  fuel  is  one  in  which  heat  is  generated — 
in  chemical  parlance,  an  exothermic  reaction.  While  in  this 
case  it  was  necessary  only  to  supply  heat  at  first  sufficient  to 
raise  the  fuel  to  a  temperature  where  chemical  action  would 
begin,  after  which  the  chemical  action  itself  produced  heat,  it 
is  found  with  some  substances  that  this  action  will  take  place 
only  when  heat  is  continually  supplied  to  it.  That  is,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  reaction  all  the  time  consumes  heat  and  will 
cease  unless  this  is  continually  furnished  from  some  outside 
source.  From  the  fact  that  heat  is  used  up  in  this  reaction,  it 
is  said  to  be  endothermic,  meaning  heat  consuming. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  given  quantities  of  two  substances 
which  will  combine  chemically  with  each  other,  the  amount  of 
heat  evolved  or  consumed  in  their  combination  is  always  the 
same.  This  chemical  heat  has  been  determined  by  careful 
experiment  for  a  large  number  of  substances,  among  which 
the  different  fuels  have  received  much  attention.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  foregoing  chemical  facts  will  be  brought  out  in 
succeeding  paragraphs,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  two  values,  viz.,  heat  con¬ 
sumed,  heat  evolved,  under  the  conditions  already  named. 

The  decomposition  of  NaCl  takes  place  only  at  advanced 
temperatures  and  in  the  presence  of  water  vapor,  according  to 
the  following  reaction: 

(1)  2NaCl  plus  H,0  equals  2HC1  plus  Na.O. 

The  temperature  necessary  to  bring  about  this  reaction  can- 
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not  be  definitely  stated,  but  it  is  known  to  occur  in  kilns  of 
ware  made  from  common  red  burning  clay  at  Seger  cones  I 
to  3,  or  from  2100  to  2175  degrees  F.,  which  temperatures  may 
be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

The  dissociation  of  Na  and  Cl  is  a  heat  consuming  chemical 
reaction,  while  the  oxidation  of  the  sodium  to  Na20  is  chemi¬ 
cally  exothermic.  The  decomposition  of  H20  is  known  to 
consume  large  quantities  of  heat,  while  the  formation  of  HC1 
is  a  heat  evolving  reaction.  The  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
a  kiln  is  much  lowered  when  salt  alone  is  used  suggests  that 
the  amount  of  heat  consumed  in  the  above  reaction  is  greater 
than  the  amount  evolved  and  this  is  shown  to  be  true  by  the 
following  figures: 

According  to  the  quoted  reaction,  117  grams  of  salt  require 
18  grams  of  water,  and  will  produce  73  grams  of  hydrochloric 


acid  and  62  grams  of  soda.  Heat  units. 

117  grams  NaCl  consume  in  dissociation . *195,380 

18  grams  H„0  consume  in  dissociation . **68,360 


Total  consumption  .  263,740 

73  grams  HC1  evolve  in  forming . *  *44,002 

62  grams  NaaO  evolve  in  forming .  *99,760 


Total  evolution  .  143,762 


Preponderance  of  consumption  over  evolution....  119,978 

To  this  result  should  be  added  28,543  heat  units  (Specific 
Heat  x  Weight  x  Temperature,  assuming  the  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature  to  be  50  degrees),  the  amount  required  to  raise  117 
grams  of  NaCl  to  the  point  where  superheated  steam  becomes 
chemically  active  in  decomposing  it,  or  as  assumed,  to  2175 
degrees,  thus  making  the  excess  of  consumption -148,521  heat 
units. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  resin  and  oil  necessary 
to  make  up  this  deficiency,  calculation  shows  the  following 
results  as  to  their  calorific  values.  These  computations  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  perfect, 
but  since  they  are  known  to  be  introduced  into  a  kiln  whose 
supply  of  oxygen  is  already  partially  depleted,  and  from  the 
observed  fact  that  volumes  of  unoxidized  carbon  issue  from 
the  kiln  immediately  after  this  introduction,  and  because  of 
other  minor  influencing  conditions  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  all  results  arrived  at  are  much  too  high. 

Common  black  lubricating  oil  is  a  petroleum  product  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  higher  ethenes,  but  so  far  as  the  percentage 
composition  is  concerned,  the  lowest  member  of  the  series, 
C2H4,  may  be  employed.  Oxidation  takes  place,  according  to 
the  reaction. 

(2)  C2H4  plus  60  equals  2COa  plus  2H20, 
from  which  28  grams  will  furnish  330,640  heat  units.  Allow¬ 
ing  19,332  for  the  latent  heat  of  36  grams  of  water  vapor,  330,- 
640  minus  19,332  equals  311,308  gram  calories  of  heat  availa¬ 
ble. 

The  yellow  to  brown  resin  of  commerce,  colophony,  is  made 
up  principally  of  two  isomeric  acids,  pinic  and  sylvic, 
C20  H30  O2,  the  former  usually  predominating.  Combustion  oc¬ 
curs  at  red  heat  after  the  reaction, 

C20H3002  plus  530  equals  20CO2  plus  10H2O. 

Three  hundred  and  two  grams  of  this  material  will  furnish 
2,827,880  heat  units.  Deducting  144,990  calories  engaged  as 
latent  heat  in  the  water  produced,  there  remain  2,682,890  cal¬ 
ories  available. 

While  I  am  certain  the  resin  constituted  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mixture,  the  exact  proportions  used  are  not 
known,  so  that  the  above  relation  will  be  employed,  viz.,  28  of 
oil  to  302  of  resin,  which  is  practically  1  to  11.  Then,  330 
grams  of  this  mixture  will  generate  2,682,890  plus  311,308 
equals  2,994,198  available  heat  units,  if  perfectly  oxidized. 

From  the  above  figures,  .it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  loss  of 
1,269.4  (148,521  divided  by  117)  calories  for  every  gram  of 
NaCl  added  provided  the  salt  is  all  decomposed  (which  is 
never  the  case) ;  also,  that  for  every  gram  of  oil  and  resin 
added  9,073.3  H.  U.  (2,994,198  divided  by  330)  are  unlocked 
and  at  hand  to  maintain  the  temperature  which  the  dissocia¬ 
tion  of  the  salt  tends  to  lower;  and,  as  a  final  result,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  one  gram  of  the  fuel  with  each  7.14 
grams  of  salt  in  order  to  hold  the  temperature  constant,  or, 
more  specifically,  to  offset  the  excess  of  heat  consumption. 

From  reaction  (1)  it  is  noticed  that  water  is  requisite  for 
decomposing  the  salt,  18  to  117  of  salt.  Where  salt  alone  is 
used,  this  water  is  derived  from  the  air  which  enters  the  kiln 
plus  the  amount  formed  in  the  burning  of  coal  in  the  furnaces. 
Mention  was  made  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper  of  the  fact 
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that  following  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  kiln,  salt  fumes  is¬ 
sue  through  the  openings  in  the  crown.  These  fumes  are  salt 
vapor,  i.  e.,  salt  in  the  gaseous  condition,  and  still  not  decom¬ 
posed.  Evidently  here  is  a  large  waste  of  the  glazing  ingre¬ 
dient.  Since  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  requires  a  high 
temperature  and  we  see  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
passes  out  unchanged,  we  may  conclude  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  to  such  a  degree  that 
-salt  and  steam  will  no  longer  react  with  each  other.  While 
this  may  be  the  cause  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  still  it  seems 
probable  that  in  some  instances  the  lack  of  sufficient  water  to 
combine  with  the  salt  may  be  the  controlling  cause;  hence  the 
excess  is  forced  out  of  the  kiln  and  often  by  sublimation  forms 
a  crust  of  crystalline  salt  round  the  openings,  from  which  it 
issues. 

By  inspection  of  reactions  (2)  and  (3)  it  will  be  noted  that 
water  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  combustion  of  these  fuels. 
We  have  here,  then,  an  additional  .source  of  water  supply  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  fuel  on  the  grates.  This  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  a  factor  of  importance  in  bringing  about  the  alleged 
better  results,  than  with  salt  alone.  The  following  figures 
may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

By  a  consideration  of  the  above  reactions,  along  with  the 
final  result  attained,  viz.,  that  one  gram  of  fuel  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  with  each  7.14  grams  of  salt  to  offset  the  excess  of  heat 
consumption,  it  will  be  found  that  one  gram  of  this  fuel  mix¬ 
ture  will  produce  .94  grams  of  water.  To  combine  with  7.14 
grams  of  salt  are  required  1.1  grams  of  water.  If  we  consider 
that  this  water  is  taken  up,  there  remains  .16  gram  (1.1 
minus  .94)  of  water  to  be  supplied  from  the  air  and  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  coal  for  each  7.14  grams  of  salt  used. 

I  desire  to  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  above 
calculations  are  made  under  theoretically  perfect  conditions, 
viz.,  that  the  salt  is  entirely  decomposed  and  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  fuel  is  completely  burned.  The  composition  of  the  fuel 
is  also  variable  and  the  ethenes  are  taken  to  represent  the  oil 
as  an  example  more  comprehensible  than  if  a  more  complex 
composition  had  been  assumed.  As  before  noted,  however, 
these  conditions  are  known  never  to  obtain.  It  is,  of  course, 
very  desirable  for  those  who  practice  this  method  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  much  oil  and  resin  would  be  necessary  to 
equalize  the  temperature  under  the  actual  conditions  which 
exist.  Without  further  knowledge  of  the  kiln  conditions  this 
would  be  impossible,  but  I  believe  that  results  arrived  at  in 
the  way  I  have  suggested  would  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  it 
would  be  a  much  less  difficult  matter  to  determine,  by  the  use 
of  some  temperature  registering  apparatus,  as  Le  Chatelier 
pyrometer  or  Seger  pyramids  and  better,  both,  the  exact  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  ingredients  to  use. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  AND  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  SHOW. 


PAN-AMERICAN  TIMES  are  these  in  this  city — all  lines 
of  business  prosperous  and  brick  men  happy.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  one  of  the  largest  yards  informed  me  to-day 
that  he  did  not  expect  there  would  be  an  old  brick  left  on  the 
yards  by  the  time  new  brick  were  ready  for  the  market. 

The  first  good  news  was  that  Grattan  &  Jennings  had  been 
awarded  the  contract  to  build  furnaces  for  the  new  steel 
plant,  out  at  Stony  Point,  and  would  require  five  million 
brick.  The  New  York  Central  Car  Wheel  Works  are  building 
a  large  fireproof  foundry  of  brick  and  steel,  to  be  140  feet 
wide  by  500  feet  long.  The  Erie  Railroad  is  finishing  a  large 
brick  addition  to  their  passenger  station.  The  New  York 
Central  has  made  extensive  improvements  and  great  prep¬ 
arations  to  handle  the  immense  crowds.  The  project  for  a 
grand  Union  Station,  to  rival  anything  in  this  country,  has 
been  revived,  and  a  prominent  New  York  Central  Railroad 
official  says  his  road  is  ready  to  go  ahead  as  soon  as  they  can 
arrange  certain  preliminaries  and  find  out  just  what  Buffalo 
wants. 

The  big  Hamburg  canal  sewer  is  progressing  as  fast  as 
weather  will  permit.  It  takes  the  place  of  some  fifty-three 
sewers  that  formerly  emptied  into  the  open  ditch,  as  soon  as 
finished  and  canal  all  filled  in;  it  will  undoubtedly  form  the 
site  for  the  new  Union  Station. 

— Brick  at  the  Exposition. — 

There  has  been  quite  a  large  amount  of  brick  used  out  at 
the  Pan-American,  although  most  of  the  buildings  are  not 
intended  to  be  of  a  permanent  character.  Still,  some  will 
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remain  as  future  additions  to  our  park.  The  new  Art  Gal¬ 
lery  and  the  New  York  State  Building  were  both  built  of 
white  marble  and  brick,  the  latter  intended  for  the  future 
home  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  They  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $300,000  each.  The  Infant  Incubator  is  a 
two-story  brick  structure.  One  of  the  State  buildings,  very 
handsome,  is  built  first  story  brick,  laid  up  with  a  Flemish 


The  Canadians  adopted  the  old  English  style  of  the  Eliz¬ 
abethan  period,  a  half-timber  style  of  construction,  the  first 
story  treated  to  represent  stone;  roof  shingled  and  stained 
to  represent  a  bronze  green.  Illinois  has  a  two-story  build 
ing,  65x120  feet,  staff,  with  a  tile  roof.  Maryland  and  Mis¬ 
souri  are  slightly  behind,  but  will  be  ready  soon. 

The  South  American  countries  are  well  represented  by 


bond.  Brick  sidewalks  extend  from  the  Temple  of  Music  to 
the  Ethnology  Building  and  to  other  parts  of  the  grounds. 
More  or  less  brick  has  been  used  in  the  Electricity  and  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  and  Liberal  Arts  Buildings  for  foundations.  Some 
of  the  foreign  and  State  buildings  are  fine  specimens  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Michigan  has  a  fine  building,  also  Wisconsin.  The 
Honduras  exterior  of  staff  and  roof  of  Spanish  tile  are  fine. 


Chili,  Honduras,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and  others. 
London  had  her  Crystal  Palace,  Paris  her  Eiffel  Tower,  Chi¬ 
cago  her  Ferris  wheel,  but  Buffalo  has  the  wonder  of  the  age 
— the  Electrical  Tower,  which  outdoes  in  grandeur  all  pre¬ 
vious  Expositions.  Electricity  in  its  silent  production  of 
power,  or  the  grandly  beautiful  effects  at  night,  when  the 
buildings,  from  the  dome  of  the  Government  Building  on  the 
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east  to  the  Midway  on  the  west,  are  all  ablaze  with  fire,  all 
regulated  by  a  monster  rheostat,  the  largest  ever  made, 
which  controls  the  lighting  and  dimming  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  electric  lights — it  is  wonderfully  sublime  and 
beautiful.  Pen  cannot  describe  it.  It  must  be  seen  to  he 
appreciated. 

— On  the  Midway. — 

Flying  the  goose  is  the  new  phrase  for  doing  the  Midway. 
Willie  the  Rube  and  his  goose  can  he  seen  daily  on  the  streets 
of  the  Midway.  Wherever  Willie  goes  his  goose  is  sure  to 
go,  like  Mary  and  her  little  lamb.  When  you  have  seen  the 
Midway  you  have  seen  almost  every  nationality  in  the  world,* 
as  it  embraces  people  from  every  clime.  Countless  attrac¬ 
tions  on  every  hand,  they  do  say.  We  are  ahead  of  Chicago 
on  this  line  also.  The  Hulu-Hulu  dancers  in  the  Hawaiian 
village  have  a  new  dance  for  the  public.  The  Streets  of  Mex¬ 
ico  is  an  elaborate  show,  and  a  Mexican  band  of  fifty  pieces 
entertains  daily.  The  Eskimos  lost  one  of  their  number  by 
death.  Concessionaire  Lincoln  is  ready  to  pay  $500  for  a 
nude  Cleopatra.  He  has  had  several  applicants,  but  as  yet 
has  not  found  one  beautiful  enough  to  fill  the  bill.  The  ship 
“Luna,”  that  was  to  take  passengers  on  her  trip  to  the  moon, 
broke  loose  from  her  moorings  and  ascended,  taking  part  of 
the  roof  with  her,  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  Our  brother 
clay  workers  will  find  lots  to  amuse  as  well  as  instruct  when 
they  come  to  visit  the  Pan-American.  NORTON. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

A  RECORD  OF  FAILURE.* 


History  of  Asphalt  Pavements  in  Buffalo — Taxpayers  Finally  Rebel 
and  Demand  More  Durable  and  Less  Expensive  Pavements. 


By  James  Malcolm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  CITY  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  has  long  been  adver¬ 
tised  by  asphalt  contractors  as  the  pavement  elysium 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  has  more  than  230  miles 
of  streets  paved  with  that  material.  For  several  years,  when 
the  pavements  were  new  and  had  not  begun  to  show  signs 
of  decay,  the  city  authorities  in  various  ways  continually 
sounded  the  praises  of  asphalt  and  pointed  to  the  great  quan- 


Orton  Place,  Looking  North  from  Hudson  Street. 


tity  of  it  laid  in  the  city  as  a  reason  for  inviting  people  to 
come  and  make  Buffalo  their  home. 

About  1890  the  inhabitants,  for  reasons  not  yet  made  clear, 
were  seized  with  an  asphalt  craze.  Street  after  street  was 
ordered  paved,  'the  cry  being  that  for  every  dollar  expended  on 


-The  Illustrations  are  Photographic  views  of  the  Streets  as  they 
actually  appeared  at  time  of  writing.  Many  similar  views  might 
have  been  taken. 


asphalt  pavements,  at  least  five  dollars  would  come  back  in 
real  estate  values. 

During  that  year  111,525  lineal  feet  were  laid,  and  by  1894, 
when  the  fever  had  reached  its  height,  548,710  lineal  feet  of 
asphalt  pavement  were  put  down  in  the  city. 

Real  estate  boomers,  whose  harvest  it  was  for  the  time, 
encouraged  the  excitement.  They  told  of  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  city;  how  the  people  were  flocking  thither 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth  and  that  in  a  few  years  Buffalo 
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would  rival  Chicago  in  size  and  importance— all  of  which  it 
was  claimed  was  mainly  due  to  the  many  miles  of  asphalt 
streets.  When  first  laid  asphalt  has  an  agreeable  appearance, 
but  that  this  is  a  deceptive  agreeableness  the  taxpayers  of 
Buffalo  are  beginning  to  realize  to  their  sorrow.  Land  and 
pavement  boomers  worked  together  for  a  division  of  the 
profits. 

When  the  five-year  guarantee  had  expired  the  property- 
owners,  after  their  frenzy  of  speculation,  experienced  a  terri¬ 
ble  awakening.  Even  in  the  old  and  well-settled  portions  of 
the  city,  particularly  where  the  homes  were  small  and  the 
owners  poor  or  of  moderate  means,  the  price  of  property  sud¬ 
denly  fell  from  the  imaginary  price  set  upon  it  by  its  optim¬ 
istic  owners.  It  was  found  to  be  unmarketable,  even  at  the 
price  asked  for  it  before  the  asphalt  craze  began.  It  may  be 
easily  inferred  that  this  condition  of  affairs  was  due  as  much 
to  the  prospectively  heavy  burden  for  repairs  and  repavement 
as  to  the  present  state  of  the  asphalt. 

“For  Sale”  signs  multiplied  and  real  estate  men  in  Buffalo 
assert  that  more  foreclosure  sales  of  homes  have  been  brought 
about  by  costly  and  defective  asphalt  pavements  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  following  from  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Commercial  of  May  4,  1899,  indicates  the  state  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  toward  asphalt  pavements  at  that  time: 

ASPHALT  REPAIRS  BURDEN  THE  TAXPAYERS. 

“Guarantees  on  asphalt  pavements  on  seventy  streets  ex¬ 
pire  in  1899. 

“This  means  that  a  total  distance  of  28.796  more  miles  of 
asphalt  pavements  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  city  after 
this  year,  nearly  twenty-nine  miles. 

“To  make  the  figures  more  emphatic,  the  guarantees  expire 
this  year  upon  558,717  square  yards  of  asphalt  pavement. 

“Last  year  the  city  of  Buffalo  expended  the  sum  of  $85,560.58 
for  asphalt  repairs.  This  year  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $120,000  for  repairs.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Council  has  cut  that  amount  to  $90,000,  and  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation. 

“Is  it  not  time  to  call  a  halt? 

“The  asphalt  paving  companies  or  combinations  of  compa¬ 
nies  have  Buffalo  at  their  mercy.  What  is  the  result?  Taxpay¬ 
ers  are  shouldering  heavy  burdens  for  the  original  cost  of 
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laying  pavements.  This  cost  in  the  first  place  makes  the  duty 
of  supporting  municipal  improvements  a  most  onerous  one. 

“Then  the  asphalt  companies  add  insult  to  injury  by  doing 
as  little  as  possible  to  repair  and  keep  in  repair  the  pave¬ 
ments  under  their  guarantees,  despite  the  fact  that  the  asphalt 
is  laid  roughly  and  cracks  quickly  under  such  slight  provoca¬ 
tion  that  repairs  are  needed  badly,  even  before  the  short  five- 
year  guarantee  has  expired. 

“But  the  companies  point  to  some  repairs.  What  do  the 
repairs  indicated  consist  of?  Merely  filling  up  as  best  they 
can  with  little  expense  the  cracks  when  public  clamor  be¬ 
comes  too  loud. 

“And  then  comes  another  burden,  which  is  growing  heavier 
year  by  year,  with  every  indication  of  continuing  its  course. 
That  is,  the  repairs  which  the  city  itself  is  called  upon  to 
maintain  after  the  expiration  of  guarantees. 

“In  1885  the  cost  of  repairs  was  $106.50.  In  thirteen  years 
that  cost  increased  to  $85,560.58. 

“Students  of  municipal  government,  who  have  given  this 
subject  great  thought,  assert  that  there  is  but  one  remedy. 
That  is  to  let  the  people,  those  who  own  property  and  shoulder 


bids  were  printed  regularly  in  the  Common  Council  proceed¬ 
ings  to  make  it  appear  to  the  people  that  there  was  a  bona  fide 
competition.  The  prices,  however,  made  by  the  sham  bidders 
on  brick  were  usually  so  low  as  to  discourage  real  brick  con¬ 
tractors  from  submitting  figures. 

HOW  THE  ASPHALT  “COMBINE”  SECURES  CONTRACTS. 

In  its  issue  of  May  5,  1900,  the  Courier  said: 

“Since  the  Courier  began  to  show  the  public  by  photographic 
proof  the  shameful  condition  of  asphalt  pavements  throughout 
the  city,  and  the  exorbitant  cost  of  that  kind  of  roadway,  the 
people  of  Buffalo  are  beginning  to  inquire  why  the  taxpayers 
are  not  permitted  a  freer  choice  of  material  for  street  con¬ 
struction. 

“Are  we  forever  committed  to  acphalt  pavements?  If  so,  is 
it  the  best  and  cheapest  material  in  the  market?  If  not,  what 
mysterious  power  is  there  in  the  city  administration  foisting 
upon  the  city  this  kind  of  pavement,  in  spite  of  the  continued 
and  increasing  protests  of  abutting  property-owners  who  must 
bear  the  expense  of  resurfacing  streets. 

“These  questions,  and  many  others  like  them,  are  being 
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the  burdens,  to  cry  ‘Stop!’  to  the  asphalt  companies  and  allow 
them  to  lay  no  more  ‘early  dying  pavements’  until  some  un¬ 
derstanding  is  reached.” 

This  was  in  1899,  and  the  experience  of  the  subsequent  year 
only  served  to  verify  the  statements  of  the  Commercial,  and 
the  taxpayers  have  begun  to  call  a  halt. 

In  May,  1900,  the  Courier,  of  the  same  city,  began  a  well- 
directed  crusade  against  the  methods  and  pavements  of  the 
asphalt  companies,  ably  seconded  by  the  Express,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Courier  showed  that  the  four  asphalt  companies  were 
in  a  combine,  charging  exorbitant  prices  for  inferior  pave¬ 
ments;  that  nearly  all  the  bids  for  brick  pavements  were 
“straw”  bids,  made  by  members  of  the  asphalt  trust.  These 


asked  in  a  manner  that  bodes  vengeance  upon  the  conspirators, 
for  the  belief  is  gaining  ground  that  there  is  a  huge  bunco 
game  going  on  between  certain  contractors  and  city  officials 
on  one  side  with  the  patient  and  over-plucked  public  on  the 
other  as  victims. 

“To  prevent  the  people  from  choosing  brick  or  other  material 
less  expensive  and  more  durable,  the  asphalt  monopolists  are 
charged  with  entering  in  every  case,  where  paving  is  to  be 
done,  a  number  of  ‘straw’  bids  for  brick.  Care  is  taken  to 
place  the  price  of  brick  so  low  that  bona  fide  brick  bidders  are 
scared  off,  and  the  property-owners  are  thus  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  asphalt  octopus. 

“To  the  uninformed,  this  question  arises  here:  ‘Why  don’t 
the  interested  property-owners  accept  the  low  bids  for  brick 
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and  fool  the  asphalt  combine?’  That  is  easily  explained. 
When  the  bids  come  before  the  board  of  Aldermen  they  are  at 
once  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Streets.  The  figures  of  the 
bidders  may  or  may  not  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
if  they  are,  property-owners  pay  little  attention  to  them.  At 
all  events,  the  lowest  bidder  for  asphalt  at  once  sends  out 
men  to  get  signatures  of  the  property-owners  on  the  plea  that 
he  is  the  lowest  bidder  for  asphalt. 

“An  important  thing  for  the  owners  to  remember  is  that  no 
‘straw’  bidder  for  a  brick  pavement  has  ever  been  known  to 
seek  names  to  a  petition.  And  that  is  precisely  where  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  slick  comes  in.  After  the  brick  bids  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Streets  they  are  never  heard  of  any  more. 
They  are  too  trivial,  apparently,  to  attract  further  attention 
from  the  committee.” 

STRAW  BIDS  FOR  BUNCOMBE. 

The  Courier  then  proceeds  to  reproduce  the  names  of  bidders 
and  their  bids  from  the  Common  Council  proceedings,  showing 
how  much  lower  the  prices  for  brick  are  than  for  asphalt. 
Referring  to  one  of  the  brick  bidders  the  following  significant 
comment  is  made: 

“The  fact  that  P.  B.  McNaughton  in  almost  every  case  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  bidder  on  brick  pavement  is  in  itself  a  text  for  an 
interesting  story.  Mr.  McNaughton  evidently  never  wearies 
of  sending  in  low  bids.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  is  never  fortunate  enough  to  have 
one  of  his  extremely  low  bids  accepted. 

“It  is  not  irrelevant,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  city  directory,  Mr.  McNaughton  appears  as  the 
vice-president  of  the  German  Rock  Asphalt  and  Paving  Com¬ 
pany.  This  may  account  for  his  marvelous  persistence  as  a 
bidder  on  brick  pavement  and  it  may  also  enable  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  understand  the  ingenious  see-saw  game  which  for  six 
months  has  been  going  on  between  the  city  officials  ai.d  the 
asphalt  companies.” 

Property-owners  on  one  of  the  streets  of  Buffalo  have  the 
distinction  of  having  fought  hard  enough  to  compel  the 
asphalt  companies  to  lay  a  brick  pavement  of  the  kind  they 
petitioned  for.  Preston  street  was  paved  with  brick  three 
years  ago  at  $1.20  a  square  yard  less  than  the  lowest  bid  for 
asphalt.  “It  is  one  of  the  best  pavements  in  Buffalo.”  a 
property-owner  is  quoted  as  saying  in  the  Courier  of  May  8, 
1900.  “We  know  it  will  outlast  asphalt  at  least  twenty  years 
and  will  require  little  or  no  repairing.” 

In  the  same  interview  the  property-owner  recites  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  street  with  the  asphalt  peti¬ 
tion  shovers,  who  endeavored  by  numerous  tricks  to  induce 
the  people  to  sign  for  asphalt  after  they  had  signed  for  brick. 

At  first  they  offered  to  lay  asphalt  at  the  same  price  as 
brick.  When  this  would  not  work  they  promised  to  exempt 
a  few  of  the  most  earnest  objectors  from  taxation  for  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Occasionally  this  promise  succeeded  in  its  purpose, 
but  a  majority  of  the  owners  stood  firmly  for  a  brick  pave¬ 
ment. 

“Seeing  that  we  were  in  dead  earnest,”  said  one  of  the 
owners,”  the  asphalt  fellows  prepared  to  catch  us  with  ‘straw’ 
bids.  P.  B.  McNaughton,  an  official  of  the  asphalt  trust,  was 
the  lowest  bidder.  His  offer  was  $1,000  less  than  any  of  the 
other  brick  bidders,  so  his  price  was  accepted.  This  happened 
in  June,  1897. 

“Immediately  to  our  surprise  this  spurious  brick  man  began 
to  beg  us  to  permit  him  to  lay  asphalt  after  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  the  contract  had  been  let  to  him  for  brick.  ‘We  can 
give  you  first-class  asphalt,’  was  the  substance  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  ‘It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  get  the  kind  of  brick  you 
want,’  and  so  on. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DISCREDIT  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

“We,  however,  were  fixed  in  our  determination  to  have  the 
contract  filled  as  awarded  and  told  him  so.  Then  he  tried  to 
palm  off  on  us  another  kind  of  brick  from  the  one  which  we 


had  petitioned  for.  We  knew  that  the  asphalt  companies  were 
anxious  to  lay  inferior  brick  when  they  had  to  lay  brick  at 
all.  That  is  the  way  they  have  discredited  brick  in  several 
instances  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  not  investigated 
the  matter. 

“We  fought  hard  for  several  months  and  after  long  and 
wearisome  delays  we  got  our  brick  pavement  and  it  is  to-day 
as  smooth  as  the  day  it  was  laid.” 

Although  there  is  known  to  be  such  a  thing  as  genuine 
asphalt  the  people  of  Buffalo  are  still  in  doubt  whether  any 
of  the  best  of  that  material  was  ever  laid  in  the  city.  It  is 
certain  that  of  late  years  very  inferior  pavements  bearing  the 
name  of  asphalt  have,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  been  put 
down  in  the  streets. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  interview  City  Engineer  Bardol, 
known  to  be  extremely  guarded  in  his  statements,  admitted 
that  the  asphalt  companies  were  still  experimenting  with 
various  compositions  of  asphalt  and  had  not  yet  determined 
which  was  the  best. 

“For  this  reason,”  said  he,  “I  have  for  some  years  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  by  the  city  of  a  laboratory  where  a 
chemical  analysis  could  be  made  of  the  material  known  as 
asphalt  before  it  was  laid  as  a  pavement.” 

Mr.  Bardol  thus  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  much  of  the 
asphalt  laid  had  been  inferior  and  that  there  was  constant 
danger  of  the  taxpayers  being  deceived  by  various  mixtures. 
Good  and  bad  asphalt  look  alike  to  even  trained  engineers. 
A  chemical  analysis  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  whether  it 
is  fit  to  lay  or  not. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MIDNIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 


PRESUME  YOU  have  heard  a  baby  cry  some 
time  in  your  life.  Is  there  anything  more 
plaintive,  sad  or  pitiful  in  this  world?  I 
know  of  but  one  thing  to  which  it  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  compared,  and  that  lies  so  far 
back  in  the  days  of  my  infancy  that  I  cannot  number 
the  distance  in  years.  But  in  a  corner  room  in  my 
father’s  house,  away  from  the  rattle  of  the  cooking  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  noise  of  the  world  outside,  where  the  sun 
stole  in  through  a  narrow  pane  just  before  it  set  at  evening, 
the  wind  made  the  same  sorrowful  complaint.  The  weeping 
of  the  sorrowful  of  the  world,  the  mourning  notes  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  had  died,  wafted  down  through  the  distance  that 

* 

separated  them  from  their  own,  and,  softened  by  the  distance, 
rose  and  fell  in  pitiful  strains  around  the  casement  of  that 
little  room;  and  young  though  I  was,  and  full  of  the  youth 
which  we  carelessly  say  is  nothing  but  happiness,  I  often  wept 
for  the  sorrow  that  I  so  plainly  heard.  Sorrow  myself  had 
not  known,  but  in  that  sound  my  spirit  foresaw  the  lonely 
and  lonesome,  the  sad  and  sorrowful,  plaintive  and  pitiful, 
not  to  say  tragic,  incidents  in  the  path  that  was  before  me. 
The  wailing  of  the  wind,  like  the  far-coming  cry  of  a  dead 
and  forgotten  multitude  of  sorrowful  souls.  Did  you  ever 
hear  it?  Well,  all  of  that,  and  more,  is  in  a  baby’s  cry.  It 
may  not  be  your  own  baby’s  cry  that  brings  up  that  past  mem¬ 
ory  of  your  childhood,  but  your  own  baby’s  cry  will  bring  it 
without  fail. 

*  *  * 

We  were  alone  one  night,  myself  and  Bob  Rogers,  tending 
a  brick  kiln  in  a  lonely  little  yard  in  a  deep  ravine,  surrounded 
by  woods,  with  a  stretch  of  marsh  between  us  and  a  brook. 
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It  was  a  boogerish  sort  of  place,  more  than  a  mile  away  from 
the  town  or  a  home  containing  children,  and  when,  along  in 
“the  darkest  hour  of  night,”  the  pitiful  cry  of  a  baby  arose, 
you  may  be  sure  every  hair  on  our  heads  arose  also. 

The  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the  marsh,  and  it  rose 
and  fell  with  awful  clearness,  like  the  wind  about  the  case¬ 
ment.  Now  came  the  tremulous,  plaintive  note  of  a  child  in 
the  wildest  paroxysm  of  pain  or  grief,  and  again  the  sobs,  as 
if,  tired  out  with  weeping,  it  could  do  no  more.  We  were 
cowards,  but  we  were  also  men,  and  we  finally  faced  the  duty. 
Getting  a  torch,  we  proceeded  far  into  the  marsh,  guided  by 
the  sound  of  that  baby’s  voice.  We  finally  came  upon  it,  and 
you  may  imagine  our  astonishment,  for  there  before  us  was  a 
large  rabbit,  with  a  diminutive  mole  or  rat  hanging  to  its 
neck  and  attempting  to  drag  it  toward  a  hole  in  the  bank. 
We  soon  liberated  the  prisoner,  and  he  didn’t  even  whine  a 
thank  you  as  he  flipped  away  into  the  dark.  But  you  should 
have  seen  that  little  mole  show  fight.  He  actually  threatened 
to  take  after  us  as  we  ran  back  to  the  kiln. 

Yes,  there  are  two  sounds  that  resemble  the  cry  of  a  baby — 
the  sound  of  a  rabbit  in  distress  and  the  sound  of  the  mourn¬ 
ful  souls  whose  weeping  is  heard  in  the  wind  at  the  casement. 

*  *  * 

You  have  sat  by  the  kiln  fire  at  night  and  have  listened  to 
the  voices  that  spoke  through  her  in  the  subdued  tones  of  a 
mighty  chorus  reaching  through  vast  distances.  You  have 


CLAY  RAILWAY  TIES. 


TABILITY  IS  a  more  important  feature 
in  structural  work  of  all  kinds  now¬ 
adays  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Then  first  cost  was  a  potent,  if  not 
deciding,  factor  in  every  venture. 
The  general  tendency  was  to  cheap 
things  when  they  could  be  made  to 
answer  a  purpose,  even  though 
known  to  be  short-lived  or  tempo¬ 
rary  in  character.  This  was  natu¬ 
ral,  for  nearly  all  enterprises  were 
carried  on  with  borrowed  capital.  Now  it  is  different.  As  a 
people  we  have  grown  wealthy,  and  it  is  easy  to  capitalize 
almost  any  venture  that  promises  a  fair  profit.  Permanency 
is  now  the  all-important  consideration.  The  great  railroad 
companies  have  long  sought  something  more  durable  or  per¬ 
manent  than  the  shoi’t-lived  wooden  ties  on  which  their  tracks 
are  laid.  Steel  and  iron  ties  have  been  tried  unsuccessfully. 
It  is  thought  that  the  problem  may  be  solved  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  hollow,  vitrified  clay  railway  tie,  with  steel 
fastenings. 

A  drawing  of  such  a  tie  is  submitted  by  the  inventor,  Mr. 
O.  L.  DeForest,  Janesville,  Wis.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
tie  six  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  in  width  and  depth.  It 


dreamed  dreams  to  the  rhythm  of  that  subdued  chorus.  You 
have  gone  back  into  the  past  and  mingled  again  with  the  dear 
ones  you  knew  and  loved  so  well.  The  friends  of  your  child¬ 
hood  come  back  from  the  unknown  and  talk  to  you  in  the  old 
sweet  way  of  innocence;  the  father,  with  the  proud  light  of 
paternal  love  shining  in  his  face,  comes  back  and  talks  to  you 
of  the  days  before  he  went  away,  when  he,  too,  sat  at  night 
by  the  kiln  fire  and  dreamed  dreams  of  the  noble  toilers  who 
had  gone  away  before  him;  and  the  mother,  separated  from 
you,  never  to  be  closely  united  to  you  again,  soothes  you 
almost  to  sleep  in  the  loving  cradle  song  she  sang  for  you  so 
often,  and  the  cradle  song  is  the  self-same  voice  of  the  kiln. 
And  the  old,  old  sounds  of  youth  return  and  give  way  again 
to  the  sounds  of  others,  echoing  back  through  them — the 
voices  of  the  generations  of  the  many  centuries,  of  noble  men 
and  women  who  had  toiled  and  died.  And  you  hear  the  dis¬ 
tant  sounds  of  the  men  who  fought  and  bled,  and  then  the 
songs  of  birds  come  back,  and  then  you  hear  the  baby  cry,  and, 
somehow,  that  baby  is  yourself,  and  you  hear  your  mother’s 
voice  again,  and  you  are  so  happy — until — well — “Wood  up.” 

THE  DREAMER. 

P.  S. — There  is  nothing  like  the  baby’s  cry,  after  all. 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  For  Sale 
columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machinery. 
As  a  rule  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but  for  some 
places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the  Wanted. 
For  Sale,  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


is  made  hollow,  the  shell  being  two  inches  thick.  A  steel 
bar  extends  through  the  top  of  chamber,  passing  through 
fishplates,  which  clasp  the  T  rail,  and  is  secured  by  nut  locks. 
The  total  weight  of  this  tie  would  be  about  150  pounds.  While 
it  might  not  prove  efficient  in  all  railway  construction,  it 
would  certainly  be  ample  for  electric  railways  and  for  rail¬ 
road  yard  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  durability  of  such  a  tie.  The  one 
question  is,  would  it  stand  the  strain  and  shock  of  heavy  traf¬ 
fic.  The  inventor  insists  that  it  will,  and  that  in  case  of  an 
accident  resulting  from  a  broken  wheel,  or  any  of  the  un¬ 
avoidable  happenings,  the  fastenings  will  prevent  the  rails 
from  spreading. 

Ties  of  this  description  can  be  manufactured  by  machinery 
at  a  cost  little  above  that  of  white  oak  ties,  and  their  manu¬ 
facture  can  be  extended  over  a  much  broader  area  than  that 
from  which  wood  ties  are  now  obtained.  The  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  would  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  use  of 
such  ties  would  add  a  very  important  industry  to  the  clay¬ 
working  field. 


A  Very  “Healthy”  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Find  inclosed  a  draft  for  $2  to  pay  my  subscription  to  The 
Clay-Worker.  I  ought  to  have  sent  this  earlier,  but  have  been 
so  busy  that  I  could  not  take  the  time.  Collinwood  is  a  very 
busy  place.  We  could  sell  four  times  as  many  brick  if  we 
could  make  them.  We  run  our  works  all  winter,  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  five-inch  block  now  and  are  doing  well.  Yours  truly, 
Collinwood,  O.,  April  28.  J.  W.  CANDLER. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CONGRESS  AND  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


HERE  IS  A  CITY  the  inhabitants  of 
which  (nearly  300,000  in  number)  have 
no  voice  in  the  making  of  its  laws.  They 
pay  taxes  upon  property  and  for  business 
privileges,  but  say  not  in  any  way  how 
the  money  thus  collected  shall  be  spent. 
They  are  like  the  territorial  delegates  in 
Congress — talking  “to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion”  can  be  done,  but  others,  not  so  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  do  the  voting.  But 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  send 
wise  men  to  make  laws  for  these  voteless 
citizens,  and  to  add  to  the  city  tax  money 
expended  equal  amounts  from  the  United 
States  Treasury,  thus  making  the  Nation 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  favored  city’s  people. 

This  place,  of  course,  is  the  country’s  capital — 'Washington 
— which  has  been  most  generously  dealt  with  by  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  in  its  last  session.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  (over  $8,500,000)  is  the  largest  sum  ever  given  at  one 
time  for  the  District.  It  will  be  employed  for  paying  munici¬ 
pal  governmental  expenses,  and  for  constructive  improve¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Among  the  largest  items  provided  for  in  this  generous  ap¬ 
propriation  are  those  concerning  the  city’s  sewer  and  water 
systems,  which  important  matters  will  benefit  the  clayworkers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere.  A  great  number  of 
brick  will  be  used  for  sewers  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is 
possible  that  much  drain  pipe  will  be  needed  for  the  new  filtra¬ 
tion  plant  when  that  big  projected  purifier  is  ready  for  same. 

Bids  for  sewer  brick,  street  brick,  vitrified  block,  cement 
and  other  material  will  be  advertised  some  time  between  the 
1st  and  15th  of  May,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  furnish  ma: 
terial  can  then  communicate  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
office.  Of  course,  offers  will  be  entertained  later  man  the  lat¬ 
ter  date  mentioned,  as  this  business  will  extend  into  June. 


— All  Capital  Brickyards  Running. — 

The  outlook  for  the  brick  and  building  business  here  has 
improved  exceedingly.  Mr.  Holbrook,  president  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Brick  Co.,  informed  me  that  it  was  probable  that  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  would  be  an  improvement  on  that  of  last  season. 
All  the  brick  factories  are  at  work  and  the  demand  is  good. 

In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  the  work  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Co.,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  about  two  years,  Mr. 
Holbrook  said  it  had  proved  of  benefit  to  its  patrons  and  was 
a  success,  from  the  fact  that  it  made  prices  better,  took  the 
trouble  of  finding  a  market  for  brick  from  the  maker  (while 
not  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  latter),  guaranteed 
money  for  all  sales  and  gave  to  the  purchaser  first-class  ma¬ 
terial.  The  Standard  Co.  settles  with  the  brickmaker  on  the 
15th  of  each  month  for  brick  delivered  on  previous  months, 
and  charges  for  services  50  cents  for  each  thousand  brick  sold. 
The  Standard  represents  eight  brickmaking  companies  out  of 
the  fourteen  doing  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  good  sign  of  the  business  times  here  is  the  numerous 
sales  of  real  estate,  some  of  them  being  large  transactions. 
One  of  these  was  for  a  site  for  a  new  building  for  the  French 
embassy.  The  property  disposed  of  for  this  purpose  com¬ 
prises  over  56,000  square  feet,  and  brought  over  $90,000. 

This  new  home  for  diplomats  will  be  one  of  a  number  of 
large  structures  to  be  added  to  Washington’s  big  building 
family  in  the  near  future,  as  will  the  Attorney  General’s  office, 
Bureau  of  Justice.  For  at  last  the  government  has  decided  to 
erect  this  long-talked-of  edifice  with  the  $1,000,000  given  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose.  Last  session  Congress  was  asked 
to  increase  the  amount,  but  refused  the  request.  I  have  been 
informed  by  competent  authority  that  this  building  (of  course, 
a  very  large  one)  can  be  erected  with  the  amount  specified, 
and  that  fine  ornamental  brick  can  be  used  for  the  face  of  all 


outer  walls.  But  just  what  the  Government  will  do  in  this 
respect  has  not  yet  been  determined.  I  will  here  say  to  Uncle 
Sam  that  he  can  construct  a  very  beautiful  building  out  of 
brick. 

Last  year  the  Washington  brick  manufacturer  did  well,  but 
his  product,  although  employed  for  splendid  buildings  and 
other  purposes  here,  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  street 
work.  The  brick  used  on  streets  were  mainly  for  sidewalks, 
and  only  8,300  square  yards  of  them  were  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Now,  will  someone  tell  me  why  this  is  the  case, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  brick  are  cheaper  than  cement — the 
material  used  for  sidewalks  in  Washington — and,  when  prop¬ 
erly  made,  more  durable? 

In  the  matter  of  Washington’s  sewers,  over  13,500  feet  of 
brick  sewers  were  constructed  last  year,  which  work  was  done 
under  contract.  This  addition  gives  the  city  about  eighty-six 
miles  of  brick  sewers,  which,  with  pipe  sewers,  make  a  total 
length  of  over  400  miles,  thus  making  our  capital’s  sewer 
system  in  size  near  that  of  Paris.  The  French  capital  has 
something  like  500  miles  of  sewers,  many  of  them  quite  large, 
and  some  “open  to  navigation”  for  small  boats,  which  go  for 
quite  a  distance  from  the  River  Seine,  the  “catch-all,”  up  those 
turbid  and  not  fragrant  brick-walled  streams. 

— Washington’s  Bricked  Streams. — 

Washington  also  has  its  great  “bricked  streams” — the  story 
of  which  has  been  told  in  The  Clay-Worker — between  the 
rounded  walls  of  which  large  boats  could  pass,  and  far  up  in 
the  city  some  of  the  sewers  are  large  enough  to  allow  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  two-horse  wagon.  There  is  a  sewer,  not  long  com¬ 
pleted,  a  part  of  which  runs  through  the  Capitol  grounds,  in 
a  hundred  yards  of  which  the  Senate  and  House  could  sit  at 
lawmaking,  and  leave  room  for  the  gallery  spectators  and  ex- 
pectorators.  The  latter  class  would  be  somewhat  at  home  in 
the  sewer. 

Washington  is  also  like  Paris  in  the  fact  that  its  sewer 
system  is  far  from  being  perfect.  One  of  the  very  important 
improvements  long  needed  here  is  a  better  system  of  sewage 
disposal.  This  at  last  has  received  the  earnest  attention  of 
Congress,  and  provision  for  carrying  on  such  work  has  been 
made,  making  the  limit  of  cost  $750,000,  which  amount  when 
expended  should  add  much  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
capital  city,  and,  incidentally,  help  the  clay  product  maker. 

In  disposing  of  its  sewage  by  the  latest  proposed  method 
Washington  will  continue  to  use  tidewater  as  an  off-bearer,  as 
is  done  by  London,  Paris  and  many  other  large  cities.  Berlin 
pipes  its  sewage  to  stations  some  miles  in  the  country,  where 
it  is  distributed,  also  by  pipe  system,  over  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  tilled  land.  The  German  is  economical,  as  the  fact 
stated  demonstrates,  and  he  turns  into  gold  what  others  turn 
into  their  streams,  lakes,  etc. 

The  United  States  capital  city  turns  into  the  Potomac  river, 
from  houses,  markets  and  all  other  sources  about  50  gallons 
of  sewage  per  day  for  each  individual,  or  13,935,900  gallons  for 
all  the  inhabitants — 278,717  in  number — or  over  five  billion 
gallons  per  year.  For  years  this  matter  has  been  deposited  in 
the  water  close  to  the  city’s  southern  boundary.  Now  that 
Congress  has  given  the  money  for  remedying  this  evil  condi¬ 
tion,  a  pumping  station  will  be  erected  at  the  foot  of  New 
Jersey  avenue  and  N  street,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac;  a  pipe  line  will  extend  from  the  station,  across  the 
branch,  and  leading  over  the  land  southward,  will  deposit  the 
sewage  at  a  point  far  down  the  river. 

So  it  is  probable  that  this  fair  city  will  ere  long  be  in  the 
front  rank  in  matters  sanitary,  as  far  as  its  sewer  system  is 
concerned,  and  this  will  have  been  made  possible  by  the  brick- 
maker’s  product,  which  in  millions  upon  millions  encompass 
the  stygian,  disease-laden  waters  that  flow  on  silently  beneath 
the  city  to  the  smiling  waters  of  the  historic  river  that  leads 
to  the  great  bay  and  the  ocean  beyond. 

Brick  plays  a  most  important  part  in  a  city’s  structural 
sanitary  methods,  in  sewage  disposal  and  in  water  supply,  and 
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in  the  latter  particular  (the  next  in  hygienic  importance)  the 
drain  tile  may  help  in  bettering  healthful  conditions  at  the 
capital;  if  so,  this  help  will  be  in  connection  with  the  filtering 
plant,  as  stated  above. 

Ever  since  Washington  began  its  existence  its  citizens  have 
been  drinking  water  in  its  “natural”  state — except  when  it 
was  not  charged  with  whisky,  wine,  etc. — and  when  the  Poto¬ 
mac  began  to  run  down  human  throats,  mud,  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  and  a  more  numerous  assortment  of  bacteria  were  added, 
at  times  making  a  soupy  drink,  warranted  to  make  the  ab¬ 
sorber  a  real  estate  owner — of  portable  property,  such  as  car¬ 
ried  by  a  mud  mullet. 

But  tardy  Congress  has  now  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  mud- 
soaked  by  making  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  a  “slow 
sand”  filtering  plant,  the  amount  to  be  immediately  available. 
It  is  possible  that  more  than  double  this  sum  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  plant,  but  when  it  is  finished  the  capital’s  cit¬ 
izens  will  have  aqua  pura,  which,  in  time,  they  will  learn  to 
drink  without  mistaking  it  for  champagne  or  mineral  water. 
The  slow-sand  filtration  method  to  be  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  required  to  filter  about  60,000,000  gallons  of  water 
daily.  This  will  be  done  by  means  of  filter  beds  supplied  from 
a  reservoir  (one  of  the  largest  of  those  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  a  new  one,  being  capable  of  holding  300,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water)  and  filtering  basins.  The  latter  will  consist  of 
a  number  of  walled  areas,  each  being  between  one  ana  two 
acres  in  extent  and  each  possessing  thick  walls  of  concrete. 
The  bottoms  of  these  basins  will  be  coated  also  with  concrete, 
and  possibly  arranged  in  a  series  of  eliptical  depressions  for 
collecting  filtered  water  for  entering  small  drain  tile,  which 
conducts  it  to  the  main  drain.  From  this  the  water  will  flow7 
to  large  pipe,  and  thence  into  the  city  distributing  system. 
At  present  the  flow  from  the  latter  is  nearly  51,000,000  gal 
Ions  daily,  183  gallons  for  each  one  of  the  city’s  population — 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  nonintoxicating  “beverage”  to  pro¬ 
claim  Washington  a  temperance  town,  which  it  surely  is  not. 

When  the  water  from  the  great  reservoir  mentioned  above 
first  enters  a  filtering  basin  it  will  strike  a  layer  of  sand ; 
sinking  through  this,  it  will  encounter  other  and  coarser  lay¬ 
ers  (the  last  being  large  gravel),  until  bottom  i3  reached,  and 
then  the  filtered  product  will  pass  through  holes  in  the  drain 
pipe,  leaving  at  the  top  layer  of  sand  the  foul  matter  and  bac¬ 
teria  carried  before  the  purifying  process  took  place.  At  cer¬ 
tain  intervals  the  fouled  sand  must  be  raked  over  and  washed 
to  prevent  the  too  great  accumulation  of  filth  and  disease¬ 
bearing  bacteria.  While  this  is  being  done,  reserve  basins 
will  be  brought  into  use  so  that  the  flow  of  purified  water  can 
go  on  uninterrupted. 

For  a  filtering  plant  such  as  partly  described  herein  it  will 
take,  as  per  estimate  of  the  War  Department,  23,200  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  for  walls,  20,300  cubic  yards  of  the  same 
material  for  floors  and  3,400  yards  in  the  main  drain.  Eighty- 
five  thousand  lineal  feet  of  seven-inch  drain  tile  will  be  re¬ 
quired  and  2,900  tons  of  cast-iron  pipe.  The  amount  of  filter¬ 
ing  sand  necessary  is  139,000  cubic  yards  and  that  of  gravel 
43,500  cubic  yards.  Besides  these  large  items,  there  must  be 
influent  and  effluent  houses,  dam,  pumping  station,  gate  house, 
sand  washers,  electric  light  plant,  laboratory  and  some  other 
indispensable  things. 

In  this  water  arrangement  the  worker  in  clay  will  come  in 
for  tile  and  brick,  and  his  near  kinsman,  the  cement  man, 
will  “cut  quite  a  large  figure.” 

The  late,  and  great,  generosity  of  Congress  will  soon  put 
millions  of  money  in  circulation,  from  work  at  the  national 
capital  and  in  many  other  places,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
“the  man  behind  the  brick  machine,”  in  the  remunerative 
battle  for  lucre  from  this  source,  wrill  be  one  of  the  deserving 
victors.  NICODEMUS. 


A  DISAPPEARING  TOWN. 

ORTHWICH,  THE  CENTER  of  the 
salt  industry  of  Great  Britain,  is  one 
of  the  queerest  towns  in  the  country. 
The  whole  underlying  country  is 
simply  one  mass  of  salt.  When  de¬ 
scending  a  shaft,  one  passes  through 
successive  thick  strata  of  the  min¬ 
eral.  The  mining  of  the  salt  consti¬ 
tutes  the  staple  industry  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  from  Northwich  alone 
1,200,000  tons  of  salt  are  shipped  an¬ 
nually.  The  product  is  obtained  by 
two  methods — quarrying  and  brine¬ 
pumping.  In  the  former  case,  which  is  the  method  generally 
adopted,  a  shaft  is  sunk  about  300  feet,  and  the  salt  rock 
blasted  and  excavated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  brine-pump¬ 
ing,  although  it  is  still  continued  upon  a  large  scale,  is  gradu¬ 
ally  falling  into  disuse.  When  the  industry  was  started  it  was 
considered  that  only  one  stratum  of  salt  existed,  and  that  was 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Fresh  water  found  its  way 
to  this  extensive  salt  deposit,  with  the  result  that  the  salt  dis¬ 
solved  like  snow.  A  huge  subterranean  lake  of  water,  charged 
with  26  per  cent,  of  salt,  was  thus  formed.  Pumping  engines 
were  then  installed  to  convey  this  brine  to  the  surface  to  large 


A  Disappearing  Village  in  England. 

evaporating  pans,  in  which  a  heavy  deposit  of  salt  was  left 
after  the  water  had  evaporated.  The  result  of  this  extensive 
pumping  is  that  Northwich  now  rests,  as  it  were,  upon  a  shell 
of  earth,  which  at  times  proves  insufficient  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  houses,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  the 
buildings  are  constantly  sliding  and  collapsing  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  accompanying  illustration,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Scientific  American,  conveys  a  very  graphic  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  these  subsidences  and  their  effect  upon  public  prop¬ 
erty.  As  the  result  of  a  subsidence,  the  building  shown  in  our 
illustration  fell  over  upon  its  back  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  house,  owing  to  the  care 
observed  in  its  construction,  fell  over  intact,  not  a  crack  being 
produced  in  the  walls  nor  even  a  pane  of  glass  being  broken. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  single  instance.  Throughout  the  town 
the  same  effects  are  to  be  observed  upon  all  sides.  There  is 
scarcely  a  perpendicular  wall  to  be  seen;  in  numerous  cases 
the  doors  and  window  frames  of  the  houses  are  awry;  the 
roads  are  extremely  uneven,  and  are  often  closed,  owing  to  the 
falling  in  of  portions.  Houses  are  being  continually  con¬ 
demned  as  unsafe  for  human  habitation  and  demolished.  The 
depreciation  of  public  property  is  enormous.  No  matter  how 
substantially  a  house  may  be  built,  or  how  great  the  care  ob¬ 
served  to  obviate  subsidence,  the  building  is  bound  to  sink 
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sooner  or  later.  In  one  instance,  a  house  that  cost  $30,000  to 
erect  was  shortly  afterward  sold  for  $7,500,  it  had  beeri  so 
injured  by  subsiding.  In  some  cases  the  sinking  is  very  grad¬ 
ual,  while  in  others  it  is  unexpected  and  instantaneous.  One 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  took  forty  years  to  sink  fifteen 
feet,  while  another  grew  appreciably  wider  every  day.  Exami¬ 
nation  proved  that  one  side  of  the  street  was  slipping  com¬ 
pletely  away.  In  this  instance  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
were  three  feet  distant  from  the  buildings  which  they  orig¬ 
inally  supported.  The  shop  of  a  dry  goods  merchant  sank  one- 
fifth  of  its  height  in  ten  years,  and  in  the  subsequent  seven 
years  subsided  another  fifth.  Several  houses  may  be  seen,  the 
windows  of  the  ground  floor  of  which  are  level  with  the  road¬ 
way.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  building  to  be 
constructed  and  have  to  be  abandoned  shortly  after  its  com¬ 
pletion. 

The  inhabitants,  however,  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  danger 
of  their  buildings’  collapsing  by  constructing  them  upon  the 
frame  principle,  with  massive  timber  beams  securely  bolted 
together.  By  this  means  if  a  subsidence  occurs  the  house 
does  not  necessarily  collapse,  but  heels  over  in  toto.  In  this 


Martin’s  Improved  Sand  Grinder  and  Sifter. 


instance  the  house  is  raised  to  its  normal  position  once  more 
by  means  of  jacks,  the  cavity  filled  in,  and  the  building  once 
more  rests  upon  a  firm  foundation.  Should  another  subsid¬ 
ence  occur,  the  process  of  lifting  is  repeated.  In  the  case  of 
the  subject  of  our  illustration,  however,  the  original  house  was 
so  damaged  that  it  had  to  be  demolished  and  the  ground  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  building  depicted  in  our  illustration.  But  it  had 
not  been  built  twelve  months  before  another  subsidence  oc¬ 
curred,  throwing  the  building  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
photograph. 

Yawning  chasms  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  streets, 
and  in  some  instances  the  cavities  are  so  extensive  as  to  nec¬ 
essitate  the  closing  of  the  thoroughfare. 

The  area  in  which  these  subsidences  occur  covers  about  two 
square  miles.  A  few  years  ago  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  result  of  their 
investigations  showed  that  damage  had  been  inflicted  upon  892 
buildings,  of  which  total  636  comprised  houses  and  cottages. 


Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  excavations  in  this  area  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  as  a  ton  of  salt  represents  one 
cubic  yard,  and  1,200,000  tons  of  salt  are  produced  every  year, 
therefore  1,200,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  material  underlying 
the  town  is  removed  annually. 

The  water  from  the  river  also  gravitates  toward  these  sub¬ 
sidences,  causing  huge  inland  lakes,  which  aggravate  the  dan¬ 
ger.  One  of  these  lakes,  locally  called  “flashes,”  covers  no 
less  than  100  acres  and  varies  from  40  to  50  feet  in  depth. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  these  subsidences  and 
that  they  are  often  unexpected,  strange  to  say  not  a  single  life 
has  been  lost.  Havoc  has  been  wrought  among  cattle,  how¬ 
ever,  several  animals  having  been  completely  engulfed.  The 
tail  shafts  of  the  pumping  stations  are  also  another  source  of 
danger,  since  they  are  gradually  thrown  out  of  plumb,  the 
list  continuing  until  the  stack  heels  over,  burying  and  destroy¬ 
ing  everything  in  its  path. 

A  few  years  ago  a  compensation  board  was  founded.  This 
corporation  levies  a  tax  of  six  cents  upon  every  ton  of  brine 
that  is  pumped  to  the  surface,  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  being  devoted  to  compensating  those  unfortunates 
whose  property  has  been  damaged  by  subsidence. — Scientific 
American. 


AN  IMPROVED  SAND  GRINDER  AND  SIFTER. 


AVERY  NECESSARY  ARTICLE  for  all  brickyards  using 
molding  sand  is  the  sand  grinder  and  sifter  illustrated 
herewith.  This  machine  has  been  designed  by  the 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  especially  for  those  brickmakers  who  have 
a  lumpy  sand  to  contend  with.  By  its  use  the  full  value  of 
the  sand  is  obtained,  as  the  lumps  are  thoroughly  pulverized, 
and  the  construction  is  such  that,  with  ordinary  care,  the 
machine  will  last  for  many  years.  In  addition  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  grinding  up  the  lumps,  it  is  also  a  sand  sifter,  being 
provided  with  a  vibrating  screen,  so  the  sand  can  be  brought 
to  any  desired  fineness.  The  power  required  to  operate  the 
machine  is  very  trifling. 


OBITUARY. 


Death  of  Herbert  Eber  Spaulding. 

Herbert  Eber  Spaulding,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Spaulding  Bros.’  Brick  and  Tile  Plant,  of  Waukegan,  Ill.,  died 
at  his  home  with  septic  fever,  after  two  weeks’  illness,  on 
April  29,  at  forty-one  years  of  age.  He  commenced  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick  with  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years,  working  his  way  into  it  until  a  few  years  ago,  his 
father  retiring;  he  and  his  brother  George  changed  the  firm 
name  to  Spaulding  Bros.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren,  aged  twelve  and  fifteen.  He  was  buried  May  2,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Knight  Templars. 


Death  of  George  W.  Simpkins, 

Mr.  George  W.  Simpkins,  aged  sixty-four,  for  nearly  half 
a  century  a  prominent  business  man  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Press  Brick  Works,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home,  3820  Washington  boulevard,  last  month.  He 
was  taken  ill  in  the  morning,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  his 
physicians  died  twelve  hours  after  he  first  complained  of 
feeling  unwell.  Bright’s  disease,  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  several  years,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Mr.  Simpkins 
was  born  in  Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  in  1837.  He  first  entered 
business  in  Boston  when  a  young  man.  Later  he  went  to 
New  York,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  his  business  prospects 
in  the  East,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  came  to 
St.  Louis.  In  1873  he  entered  the  brick  business  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  who  are  still  identified  with  the  company  of 
which  Mr.  Simpkins  was  an  official.  They  organized  the 
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Union  Press  Brick  Company,  and  Mr.  Simpkins  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  at  the  outset.  He  remained  in  this 
office  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  company  declare  that  the  success  of  the  institution  is 
largely  due  to  his  careful  management  of  its  finances.  A 
widow  and  six  children  survive  him. 


Death  of  Wm,  Fish. 

William  Fish,  president  of  the  Fish  Pressed  Brick  Company 
and  the  Fish  Stone  Company,  Columbus,  O.,  died  April  13,  at 
his  home  in  Gambier,  O.,  after  an  illness  of  about  two  months. 
He  was  eighty  years  of  age  and  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  old  age.  Mr.  Fish  was  born  in  England  and  came 
to  this  country  when  a  very  young  man.  With  his  parents  he 
moved  to  Gambier  before  the  civil  war,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  its  close  went  to  Columbus  and  embarked  in  business. 
He  was  prominently  identified  with  the  business  interests  of 
Columbus  until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  retired  from 
active  business  and  removed  to  Gambier.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  method  of  quarrying  stone  by  means  of  steam 
and  also  the  art  of  making  brick  from  shale.  He  leaves  six 
children,  one  of  whom  is  W.  H.  Fish,  the  well-known  brick 
manufacturer  of  Columbus,  0. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GEORGIA’S  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CLAYS. 


— The  Chattahoochee  Brick  Company’s  Plant. — 


HIS  PLANT  is  located  seven  miles 
from  Atlanta,  near  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  river.  The  Rapid  Transit 
extends  to  within  a  mile  of  the  plant. 
My  stay  there  was  short;  I  did  not  feel  at 
home.  The  factory  is  run  by  State  con¬ 
victs,  black  and  white,  some  wearing 
heavy  jewelry  on  their  legs — iron  chains. 
Guards  are  posted  all  around  the  place 
with  double-barreled  shotguns,  ready  for 
action,  to  prevent  the  convicts  from  escap¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  the  guards,  several  large 
hounds  are  on  the  lookout.  I  noticed  a  dog 
watching  a  negro  with  iron  ornaments  on  his  legs  when  he 
went  to  the  closet,  and  the  dog  didn’t  move  until  the  man  was 
back  in  the  factory  again. 

I  was  informed  that  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  200,000  per 
day,  using  two  Chamber  machines.  They  have  to  get  the  clay 
five  miles  from  the  factory,  further  down  the  river.  They  have 
used  up  all  the  clay  to  that  distance.  The  kilns  are  of  the  up¬ 
draft  type  and  hold  380,000  brick.  From  what  I  noticed,  I 
know  they  would  get  more  salable  brick  in  down-draft  kilns. 
They  have  two  square  down-draft  kilns,  where  they  burn  vitri¬ 
fied  brick. 

I  never  let  on  to  anybody  that  I  had  ever  seen  any  brick 
made,  and  the  information  I  received  was  amusing.  I  asked 
for  the  price  of  a  pressed  face  brick  and  was  told  that  they 
were  worth  40  cents  apiece.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  so 
much  money  in  brick.  I  remarked  that  one  brick  of  that  kind 
was  worth  as  much  as  a  spring  chicken,  and  I  went  off  to 
catch  the  car.  On  the  car  I  figured  out  how  much  could  be 
made  a  day  making  such  brick,  and  I  found  by  making  20,000 
per  day  anybody  could  become  a  millionaire  in  six  months.  I 
have  not  tried  it  yet.  Who  will? 

— The  Clay  Industries  of  Columbus,  Ga. — - 


Columbus  is  situated  on  the  Chattahoochee  river.  The 
manufacture  of  clay  products  is  confined  to  the  making  of 
bricks  and  common  pottery.  The  total  annual  product  of  brick 
is  about  10,000,000,  which  are  worth,  on  an  average,  $5  per 
thousand.  The  clay  used  is  quite  plastic  and  free  from  grit. 
It  is  white  and  bluish  colored,  and  varies  in  thickness 
from  ten  to  sixteen  feet.  The  following  plants  were 
in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  that  local¬ 


ity:  Shepherd  Bros.’  works:  The  works  of  this  firm  are 
located  on  the  plain  of  Columbus,  just  south  of  the  city 
limits.  The  product  is  chiefly  stock  brick,  but  some  face 
brick  are  manufactured  by  repressing.  The  stiff-mud  process 
is  employed,  and  the  brick  are  side  cut.  C.  W.  Raymond’s 
works  are  situated  about  400  yards  from  the  Georgia  &  Ala¬ 
bama  railroad,  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  building  brick  per 
day.  On  Tenth  avenue  and  Eighth  street  G.  O.  Berry’s  works 
are  located.  They  make  about  35,000  brick  per  day,  on  an 
average  of  twenty  days  per  month.  The  bricks  are  made  in  a 
Chambers  end-cut  machine.  Temporary  kilns  are  used  at  this, 
as  at  the  other  Columbus  yards.  Mr.  Berry  also  manufactures 
an  excellent  quality  of  jugs,  which  are  burned  in  a  small  rect¬ 
angular  kiln. 

T.  L.  Mathews  operates  a  pottery,  making  jugs,  churns  and 
flower  pots  in  a  small  way,  burning  about  500  gallons  in  a 
small  rectangular  kiln.  The  clay  used  comes  from  the  brick¬ 
yard  of  Shepherd  Bros.  Going  east  from  Columbus,  mottled 
clays  and  cross-bedded  sands  may  be  traced  all  the  way  to 
Macon,  across  the  broad  divide  line  between  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  and  the  flint  rivers,  to  Everett  Station,  and  again 
from  there  over  into  the  valley  of  the  Ocmulgee  river.  Over- 
lying  the  clays  and  sands  there  may  be  seen  at  many  points 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  of  reddish  gravel  and  sands,  with 
streaks  of  white  clay  mixed  in  occasionally.  The  sands  are 
strikingly  cross-bedded  and  contain  lenses  of  very  coarse 
pebbles. 

The  beds,  as  a  whole,  have  little  continuity,  thickening  rap¬ 
idly  and  as  rapidly  disappearing,  to  be  replaced  by  other  beds. 
The  clay  is  in  some  places  sandy.  The  overlying  sand  and 
gravel  is  not  always  red,  but  occasionally  white  and  gray,  and 
it  is  sometimes  indurated  and  stands  out  in  massive  walls.  In 
many  places  may  be  seen  fine-grained,  buff-colored  sands,  vary¬ 
ing  in  thickness  from  ten  to  twelve,  feet.  In  other  places  you 
see  bright  red  and  purple  colored,  white  and  blue  sands.  It  is 
wonderful.  On  a  railroad  trip  between  Columbus  and  Fort 
Valley  the  clays  are  frequently  seen  to  rest  directly  on  beds 
of  crystalline  rocks,  which,  I  think,  were  granite  a  long  time 
ago.  They  are  weathered  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  where 
crossed  by  streams  of  water  the  loose  material  is  cut  away, 
washed  out,  and  the  solid  crystalline  rocks  are  exposed. 

At  Butler  a  number  of  openings  have  been  made  in  the 
clays  and  some  of  the  best  properties  have  been  purchased  by 
a  syndicate  with  the  object  of  excavating  and  washing  these 
clays  for  the  wall  paper  industry.  The  clay  here  has  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  underlaid  by  sand. 
In  places  it  is  snowy  white  when  dry,  and  cream  and  drab 
colored  when  moist.  At  other  points  it  is  orange  colored  and 
stained  with  iron  along  the  joints,  and  sometimse  in  the  clay 
itself.  It  is  largely  free  from  grit,  but  it  always  contains  some, 
which  must  be  washed  out.  It  contains  also  scales  of  mica. 

A  company  has  erected  a  drying  shed  and  an  apparatus  for 
grinding  and  washing  the  clay,  which  is  shipped  to  Northern 
markets.  Across  the  valley,  perhaps  a  mile  in  width,  the  clay 
occurs  in  much  the  same  manner.  It  is,  however,  very  dark 
colored  and  dense,  and  more  plastic,  and  has  less  grit;  in 
places  none  at  all.  I  have  tested  it  between  my  teeth  and  it 
feels  as  smooth  as  cream.  When  first  mined  it  is  chocolate 
colored,  and  upon  drying  it  becomes  much  lighter  in  color.  I 
know  it  will  make  a  good  pottery  clay,  and  will  surely  find  a 
market.  There  is  lots  of  it  there. 

There  are  many  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Butler  where 
these  clays  may  be  found.  Among  these  is  one,  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mr.  T.  T.  McCants,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  The  surface  of  the  country  about  Butler  is  gen¬ 
erally  sandy,  being  covered  usually  with  a  loose  buff  sand, 
which  rests  on  a  hard,  waxy,  but  sandy  clay,  which  will  make 
a  fine  building  or  pressed  brick  of  a  buff  color.  I  made  some 
samples  of  it,  and,  after  drying  twenty-four  hours  in  the  open 
air,  I  noticed  it  was  quite  hard,  and  kicked  it  with  my  foot, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  kick  it  to  pieces.  This  will  certainly 
make  a  good  brick. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


GOOD  SHIP  BRICK  has  made  a 
strong  bid  for  freight  this  year. 
The  various  owners  in  the  craft 
have  found  that  the  financial  re¬ 
turns  in  the  past  have  been  such 
that  the  ship  was  not  earning 
enough  to  keep  the  vessel  in  re¬ 
pairs.  As  is  customary,  a  meeting 
of  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  ship  was  tried  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  might  be  increased. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  those  concerned  could  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  join  in  making  a  united  effort  and  not  let 
anything  stand  between  them,  when  they  have  seen  from  year 
to 'year  the  earning  capacity  of  the  vessel  in  which  all  are 
interested  earning  a  very  small  percentage  on  the  amount 
invested. 

The  majority,  however,  concluded  to  try  it,  and  as  near  as 
present  information  goes,  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  them 
came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  number  of  conferences  that 
they  would  take  the  risk  of  sailing  on  a  common  basis.  The 
prospects  of  a  pleasant  voyage,  with  favoring  winds  and  a 
smooth  sea,  could  not  be  brighter  than  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  many  that  the  rest  of  the  company 
did  not  agree  to  become  shipmates. 

— The  Reason — 

In  some  cases  is  that  no  one  can  become  a  member  unless  he 
can  present  a  clean  balance  sheet  as  regards  his  obligation  to 
pay  7  cents  per  thousand  toward  the  strike  fund  in  1898,  to 
support  the  Haverstraw  brickmakers.  There  are  some,  I  am 
informed,  who  have  not  done  so.  As  a  result,  they  cannot 
belong  to  the  ship’s  company  till  they  do.  Some  of  the  others 
think  they  can  get  along  without  the  help  of  the  others.  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  can,  but  as  the  organization  is  formed,  it  would 
look  as  if  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking. 

— The  Commission  Men — 

Are  all  identified  with  the  brick  men,  that  is,  with  the  organi¬ 
zation.  No  dealer  or  builder  can  have  any  brick  from  the 
company  if  he  buys  those  from  outside  the  organization. 
Surely  that  door  is  tightly  shut  against  the  disposal  of  stock. 
No  agent  to  sell,  and  the  buyer  is  threatened  with  a  shortage 
of  stock. 

— An  Opening — 

Is  in  sight  for  some  of  the  brickmakers  who  have  in  the  past 
blamed  the  agent  for  not  getting  more  money  for  their  stock. 
They  can  now  sell  their  own  stock.  In  fact,  that  is  all  that  is 
left  for  them  to  do,  or  get  a  new  lot  of  agents. 

— A  Double  Crew — 

Is  in  command,  although  as  one  they  have  distinct  forma¬ 
tions.  The  one  is  named  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers 
and  Agents.  To  be  eligible  to  that  section,  pay  all  strike 
dues,  ship  all  brick  sent  to  New  York  to  the  New  York  Com¬ 
pany,  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  yearly 
dues  of  ten  dollars.  It  is  something  of  a  mutual  agreement 
association.  The  second  section  of  the  crew  is  classed,  The 
Manufacturers’  and  Agents’  Consolidated  Brick  Company,  and 
is  a  stock  company  and  regularly  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $40,000,  all  paid  up.  Over  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
stock  is  owned  by  the  commission  men.  Robert  Main  is 
president;  John  B.  Rose,  treasurer. 

— The  Commission  Men — 

Are  absorbed  in  this  section  and  are  paid  salaries  based  on 
the  number  of  brick  sold  last  year  at  8  cents  per  thousand. 
The  balance  of  4 y2  cents  goes  to  the  stockholders.  The  regu¬ 
lar  commission  is  12 y2  cents  per  thousand.  As  brickmakers 
in  other  large  cities  may  want  to  form  similar  associations,  I 
give  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  in  full: 

ARTICLE  1— NAME. 

Sec.  1.  The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be:  Association  of 
Brick  Manufacturers  and  Agents. 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  manufacture,  buy, 
sell  and  deliver  brick,  stone,  lime,  lath,  cement,  sand,  gravel,  or 
any  other  material  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  to 


engage  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  to  engage  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  towing  of  the  same.  To  foster  the  brick  trade,  to 
reform  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  the  brick  business,  to  promote 
a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the  members. 
To  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  accurate  and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  among  its  members.  To  procure  uniformity  and  certainty 
in  the  customs  and  usages  of  trade,  to  protect  its  members  from 
unjust  and  unlawful  exactions  and  from  unfair  and  unbusiness¬ 
like  competition,  within  the  territory  covered  by  the  Association, 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  done  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

ARTICLE  2— MEMBERS. 

Sec.  1.  Any  individual  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  firm 
or  corporation,  doing  a  legitimate  business  as  a  manufacturer  of 
brick,  or  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  same,  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership. 

Sec.  2.  To  entitle  an  applicant  to  be  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  membership  in  this  Association  the  application  must  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  applicant  and  indorsed  by  at  least  ten 
members  of  the  Association,  in  which  the  applicant  must  state 
his  place  of  residence,  business  and  his  place  of  business,  and  his 
desire  to  become  a  member,  and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  immediately  give  notice  of  such  an  application  by  posting  the 
name  of  ithe  applicant  in  the  office  of  the  Association  for  at  least 
ten  days.  When  such  application  has  been  posted  for  at  least  ten 
days  and  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Admis¬ 
sion,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  a  candidate  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  election  as  a  member  at  its  next  regular  meeting 
thereafter.  And  if  a  majority  of  the  Board  at  said  meeting  vote 
in  the  affirmative  the  candidate  shall  be  declared  a  member  and 
shall  be  notified  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Any  applicant  who  has  been  rejected  by  the  Committee 
on  Admissions,  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  membership  until  three  months  shall  have  elapsed  from  date  of 
such  rejection.  All  elections  to  membership  by  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  duly  elected  shall  become  a  member  of  the 
Association  upon  signing  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  charter, 
by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Association,  and  paying  the 
initiation  fee  prescribed  by  its  by-laws  within  ten  days  after  re¬ 
ceiving  notice  of  his  election. 

ARTICLE  3 — INITIATION  FEES  AND  DUES. 

Sec.  1.  The  initiation  fee  of  members  of  this  Association  shall 
be  $25,  and  the  annual  dues  not  less  than  $100,  nor  more  than  $200, 
Which  sum  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
same  to  be  payable  in  advance. 

Sec.  2.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
membership,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Treasurer,  and  sealed  with  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
Association,  which,  upon  the  surrender  thereof,  duly  signed  in 
writing,  may  be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  Association  to 
any  person  duly  elected  to  membership,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
transfer  fee  of  $2.00  and  any  fees  that  ma-y  be  due  committees,  and 
the  unpaid  dues  and  assessments  thereon.  Any  certificate  shall  be 
redeemed  by  the  Association  at  its  face  value  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  named  above.  The  certificate  of  a  deceased  member  may 
be  transferred  by  his  legal  representatives. 

ARTICLE  4— ANNUAL  ELECTION. 

Sec.  1.  After  the  first  year  there  shall  be  an  annual  general 
election  by  ballot,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year,  for  the  election  of 
Trustees  of  the  Association,  as  prescribed  in  the  charter,  and  for 
President,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  designated 
from  the  number  of  said  Trustees,  and  for  the  election  of  three 
Inspectors  of  Election.  Public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  such  election  shall  be  published  for  at  least  ten  days  prior 
thereto,  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  posted  upon  the  bulletin  of  the  Association  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  If  the  Association  rooms  should  be  closed  on  that 
day,  or  from  any  cause  there  should  be  a  failure  to  elect,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  order  an  election  on  the  next  convenient 
day  thereafter,  similar  notice  being  given  and  observed  as  required 
in  the  first  instance.  At  all  elections  the  polls  shall  be  open  from 
12  noon  until  2  o’clock  p.  m.  Every  person  who  shall  have  been 
duly  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Association,  and  who  shall 
hold  in  his  own  name  a  certificate  of  membership,  upon  which  all 
assessments  have  been  paid,  and  who  has  performed  all  other  obli¬ 
gations  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  member,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  person  or  by  proxy  at  any  election  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Trustees,  but  voting  by  proxy  will  not  be  admitted  on  any 
other  question.  A  plurality  of  votes  cast  shall  constitute  a  choice. 

ARTICLE  5— BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Sec.  1.  The  property,  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  Association 
shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  thirteen  Trustees,  who  shall  be 
members  of  the  Association  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
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a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the  State  of  'New  York. 
The  Trustees  shall  respectively  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  They  shall  "be  annually 
elected.  The  members  of  the  said  Board  shall  enter  upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  'their  duties  upon  the  first  Wednesday  succeeding 
their  election,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  following  the  election  of  their  successors.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  not  receive  pay  for  their  services.  Any  vacancies 
which  may  cocur  in  the  Board  o>f  Trustees  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Board  for  the  unexDired  time. 

•Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  amend  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  ithe  Association,  except  that  Rules  3  and 
4  must  not  be  changed  in  any  way  except  by  the  same  vote  as 
provided  in  Rule  3;  shall  provide  suitable  rooms  and  cause  them 
to  be  supplied  with  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness,  at  its  discretion;  shall  appoint  such  clerks,  attorneys,  counsel 
and  other  agents  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Association  and  its  members.  Shall  fix  the  compensation 
for  the  services  and  require  from  any  such  appointee  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond  for  the  faithful  'performance  of  his  duties,  such 
bond  to  toe  executed  and  made  payable  to  the  President  and  his 
successors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  6— MEETINGS. 

Sec.  1.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  toe  held  on  ithe 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.,  except  when 
the  same  shall  fall  on  a  legal  holiday.  In  such  case  the  meeting 
shall  toe  held  on  the  following  day,  tout  the  President  may,  when 
he  deems  it  necessary,  and  at  the  request  of  five  members  of  the 
Association  in  writing,  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  at  a  request  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  writing,  the  President  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Trustees  shall  meet  monthly,  one 
hour  in  advance  of  the  time  set  for  ithe  meeting  of  the  Association. 
One-third  of  the  total  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at 
meetings  of  the  Association  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
at  meetings  of  the  Board. 

ARTICLE  7— ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

•Sec.  1.  The  following  order  of  business  shall  be  observed  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  no  other  business  shall  toe 
taken  out  of  the  regular  order  except  by  unanimous  consent  of 

the  Board,  viz.: 

1.  Calling  the  "roll  of  members. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

3.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

4.  Report  of  standing  committees. 

5.  Report  of  special  committees. 

G.  Unfinished  business. 

7.  Resolutions,  motions  and  notices. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

ARTICLE  8— PRESIDENT,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
SECRETARY. 

•Sec.  1.  President:  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He,  together 
with  the  Treasurer,  shall  sign  all  checks  and  other  negotiable 
instruments,  and,  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  sign  all 
certificates  of  membership,  and  he  shall  also  perform  such  duties 
as  usually  fall  to  that  office. 

Sec.  2.  Vice  President:  The  Vice  President  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  President. 

•Sec.  3.  Secretary::  The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  toy  the 
President,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at 
any  regular  meeting.  In  case  of  his  absence  or  disability  the 
President  may  appoint  a  Secretary  pro  tern. 

ARTICLE  9— TREASURER. 

Sec.  1.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  due  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall,  in 
the  name  of  the  Association,  invest,  deposit  and  disburse  the  same. 
All  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  check,  signed  by  the  Treas¬ 
urer  and  countersigned  by  the  President.  He  shall  keep  a  regular 
book  of  accounts,  and  preserve  all  vouchers,  bonds  or  securities 
belonging  to  the  Association. 

•Sec.  2.  He  shall  render  a  monthly  account  at  each  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  an  annual  report  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  meeting. 

•Sec.  3.  The  funds,  books,  vouchers  and  securities  in  his  hands 
shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  and  subject  to  their  inspection  and  control.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  he  shall  transfer  all  funds,  books,  papers  and 
other  property  of  the  Association  in  his  possession  to  his  successor 
in  office.  (He  shall  toe  required  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond, 
payable  to  the  President  and  his  successors,  and  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  incident  to  procuring  bond  to  toe  the  expense  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

ARTICLE  10— INSPECTORS  O'F  ELECTION. 

Sec.  1.  The  members  of  the  Association,  at  their  annual  general 
election,  shall  choose  by  ballot  three  Inspectors  of  Election  from 


the  members  of  the  Association,  whose  term  of  office  shall  toe  for 
one  year.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that 
may  occur  among  the  Inspectors  of  Election.  All  Inspectors  shall 
severally  take  or  subscribe  to  the  Inspectors’  oath. 

ARTICLE  11— COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  1.  Executive  Committee:  This  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  consist  of  five  members — 
President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer  and  two  other  members  of 
the  Board— who  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  and  who  shall 
decide  all  questions  which  they  may  in  their  judgment  deem  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  good  of  the  Association. 

•Sec.  2.  The  President,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  fol¬ 
lowing  its  election,  shall  appoint  the  following  committees,  viz. : 

(Finance  Committee,  to  consist  of  three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  which  shall  audit  all  accounts  and  report  ithem  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  approval. 

Sec.  3.  A  Committee  on  Admissions,  to  Consist  of  five  members, 
one  of  which  committee  shall  be  chairman,  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  other  four  to  be  selected  from  the 
Association,  not  being  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.,  4.  All  complaints  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  President, 
who  shall  immediately  upon  its  receipt  convene  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  in  a  special  meeting,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  examine 
fully  into  the  matter  and  make  decisions.  Appeal:  Appeal  from 
such  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  made  at  the  next 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  held  thereafter,  who  shall 
consider  this,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  shall  enact 
a  final  adjustment  of  the  case. 

:Sec.  5.  A  'Committee  on  Nominations,  to  consist  of  .five,  two  of 
which  committee  shall  toe  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
other  three  to  toe  selected  from  the  Association,  not  being  members 
of  the  (Board. 

ARTICLE  12—  FUNDS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  toe  no  appropriation  of  money  voted,  either 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  the  Association,  except  for  the  strictly 
legitimate  business  of  the  Association.  No  officer  or  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  employe  or  agent  of  the  Board  or  the 
Association,  shall  contract  any  debt  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
or  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  render  the  corporation  liato’e 
for  the  payment  of  any  sum  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  corporation  or  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  then 
only  as  directed  in  the  resolution  of  authorization. 

ARTICLE  13— AMENDMENT  OF  BY-LAWS. 

Sec.  1.  These  by-laws  shall  not  toe  altered  or  amended  unless  the 
proposed  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  approved  toy  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  ratified  toy  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  voting  by  ballot  at  any 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Notice  of  the  proposed  change  shall  toe  mailed  to  each 
member  to  his  last  known  .address,  in  a  return  envelope,  at  least 
five  days  before  the  meeting  on  which  the  change  is  to  be  voted 
upon,  and  this  notice  shall  state  specifically  the  alteration  or 
amendment  proposed. 

Sec.  3.  Corporate  seal  shall  be  in  the  form  a  brick,  with  the 
name  of  the  Association  and  date  of  incorporation  on  the  flat 
side. 

RULES. 

Rule  1.  The  annual  dues  for  defraying  expenses  shall  be  due  and 
payable  to  the  Treasurer  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  of 
each  year. 

Rule  2.  It  is  incumbent  upon  each  member  to  attend  all  meet¬ 
ings.  Object  of  meetings  must  be  stated  in  the  notice,  which  must 
be  mailed  to  each  member  at  least  five  days  before  the  time  of 
meeting,  and  if  the  object  as  stated  is  carried  or  defeated  toy  those 
who  attend,  a  quorum  toeing  present,  the  members  not  attending 
will  toe  bound  toy  the  acts  of  those  present,  except  as  provided  in 
Rule  3. 

Rule  3.  In  matters  pertaining  to  curtailment  or  assessments  85 
per  cent,  of  the  members,  who  shall  represent  not  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  brick  made  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
during  the  previous  year,  must  be  taken  as  the  number  of  votes 
and  quantity  of  brick  to  carry  the  proposition. 

Rule  4.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  tb  manufacturers  all  the 
benefits  which  an  organization  can  confer,  members  shall  consign 
their  entire  product  shipped  to  the  New  York  market  for  sale  to 
the  Manufacturers’  and  Agents’  Consolidated  Brick  Company  of 
New  York. 

It  looks  as  if  the  charter  procured  for  the  vessel  is  on  the 
expansion  order,  as  it  covers  all  material  that  is  used  in  the 
building  trade,  as  well  as  the  right  of  towing  same.  Who 
can  tell  but  that  some  of  the  incorporators  have  an  idea  that 
in  the  near  future  they  will  try  their  hands  as  dealers?  Big 
moves  are  the  order  of  the  day  at  present.  Why  not?  There 
are  men  in  the  brick  trade,  among  the  second  section  of  the 
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crew— the  commission  men — who  are  well  fitted  to  take  hold 
of  such  a  movement  and  are  able  financially  to  go  in. 

— Restriction  of  Output — 

Till  the  6th  of  May  will  steady  the  market.  The  weather  has 
been  in  favor  of  organization,  as  it  has  done  nothing  but  rain. 
Some  of  those  who  did  not  join  started  to  mold,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  condition  of  those  men  financially  was  worse 
than  before,  as  pit  after  pit  was  carted  back  to  be  molded 
over  again.  Some  of  the  yards  had  to  cart  back  as  many  as 
twenty  pits  of  spoiled  brick.  Any  money  in  that? 

— Outlook  for  Use  of  Brick. — 

Prom  Jan.  1  to  date  this  year  1,592  permits  have  been 
issued.  Same  length  of  time  last  year,  494.  To  the  credit  of 
this  season,  1,098.  The  cost  of  buildings  so  far  filed  for  this 
year  is  $58,592,520;  last  year,  $14,969,405 — a  difference  of  $43,- 
623,115  thus  far. 

— The  Market. — 

It  must  be  like  a  Sunday  school  among  the  agents  at  Fifty- 
second  street- — no  competition;  all  as  one;  no  buttonholing  a 
would-be  buyer  till  the  coat  would  not  stay  buttoned;  no 
waste  of  breath  to  extol  the  merits  of  such  and  such  a  cargo 
till  near  the  verge  of  collapse.  It  is  the  other  fellow  who 
is  on  the  anxious  seat.  He  cannot  play  one  agent  off  against 
the  other.  That  is  past  and  gone.  The  agent  is  benefited  as 
well  as  the  maker  in  the  present  deal.  The  rates  that  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  company  till  the  1st  of  May  were:  Top, 
$6  per  thousand;  lowest,  $5.50  per  thousand.  The  difference 
of  50  cents  per  thousand  allows  for  grade,  and  I  suppose  that 
the  proper  quotation  is  $5.50,  $5.62%,  $5.75,  $5.87%  and  $6. 
The  demand  is  good  and  not  an  overabundance  of  old  stock 
is  on  hand.  Some  of  the  brickmakers  are  very  much  cut  be¬ 
cause  they  shipped  when  the  prices  were  away  down,  and  at 
present,  in  many  cases,  have  no  stock  under  shed. 

The  1st  of  May  a  new  schedule  of  prices  will  be  listed,  to 
last  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  with  no  deviation,  so  that 
the  dealer  will  know  what  he  will  have  to  pay  for  brick. 

A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


A  Fatal  Accident. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Rogers,  age  twenty-five,  a  finialmaker  for 
the  Cincinnati  Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of 
Winton  Place,  O.,  met  his  death  at  their  plant  in  a  terrible 
manner,  at  9:45  a.  m..  May  10,  1901. 

The  accident  occurred  as  follows:  The  clay  conveyor  had 
become  clogged  with  an  overload  of  clay,  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  this  Mr.  Rogers  had  gone  up  to  the  top  of  the  conveyor 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  When  he  had  completed  his  task,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  down  the  ladder,  he  started  to  slide  down  the 
conveyor  driving  belt,  which  was  hanging  idle  on  the  main 
shaft  at  the  time.  As  his  weight  came  upon  the  belt  it  tight¬ 
ened  on  the  main  shaft,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  drawn  to 
the  shaft,  where  he  was  literally  beaten  to  death. 

The  shaft  makes  114  revolutions  per  minute,  and  at  each 
revolution  his  body  was  crashed  against  the  floor  and  near¬ 
by  timbering. 

He  was  removed  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  died  at  the  end 
of  eight  minutes.  His  remains  were  sent  to  New  Philadel¬ 
phia,  O.,  his  home,  where  he  leaves  a  father,  mother,  brother 
and  sisters  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  strictly  moral  young  man  and  a  favorite 
among  his  fellow-workmen,  who  will  greatly  miss  him  in  the 
future.  W.  G.  W. 


From  Sonny  Tennessee. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  pleased  find  check  to  pay  for  another  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Clay-Worker,  which  is  always  a  welcome 
visitor  in  my  home.  I  am  one  among  the  small  brickmakers 
down  in  Sunny  Tennessee.  I  made  last  year  something  over 
two  million  brick,  and  this  year  finds  me  out  of  brick,  but, 
thanks  to  Mr.  James  W.  Hensley,  I  have  a  new  No.  1  Monarch 
installed  under  my  shed  and  am  making  25,000  per  day  with 
ten  hands,  all  I  can  get  away  from  machine.  My  prospects  are 
better  this  year  than  ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
have  a  very  sticky  clay,  but  I  put  about  one-tenth  per  cent, 
sawdust  in  it  and  it  slips  out  of  the  molds  and  makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  brick.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  have 
clay  which  sticks  in  the  molds  and  breaks  on  the  yard,  try  a 
little  sawdust  and  note  the  difference.  Success  to  you  and 
The  Clay-Worker.  Yours  truly,  JNO.  G.  WALTERS. 

Martin,  Tenn. 
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Chicago  Brick  and  Building  News — Reply  to  Gates,  Good  Clay  Pro¬ 
ducts  Don’t  Need  Doctoring. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  building  activity  which  I  spoke  of  last  month  still  con¬ 
tinues,  and  the  statisticians,  after  reckoning  the  number  and 
cost  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were  taken  out  last 
month,  report  a  gain  of  251.4  per  cent,  over  April  of  last  year. 
This  gives  Chicago  fourth  place  in  the  ranking  of  American 
cities  according  to  per  cent,  of  increase.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  an  unusual  number  of  permits  have  been  issued  for  the 
erection  of  cottages  and  the  smaller  class  of  residences.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  prevailing  business  and  industrial  activity, 
owners  of  lots  who  have  accumulated  a  little  money  are  going 
ahead  to  build  homes  for  themselves.  The  advance  in  rents 
and  the  low  rates  at  which  money  can  be  obtained  have  prob 
ably  acted  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  this  movement. 

The  present  period  of  business  prosperity  seems  likely  to 
inaugurate  a  boom  in  Chicago  manufacturing  and  warehouse 
property,  as  there  is  already  a  considerable  demand  for  ac¬ 
commodations  of  this  nature,  both  on  the  part  of  Chicago 
companies  who  are  enlarging  their  capacity  and  of  out-of- 
town  concerns — particularly  from  the  East — who  recognize 
Chicago’s  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  center.  The  rail¬ 
road  frontage  property  in  the  city,  which  has  heretofore  been 
the  most  sought  after  for  these  purposes,  has  lost  much  of 
its  prestige  because  of  the  elevation  and  contemplated  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  tracks  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  attendant 
difficulty  of  securing  switching  facilities.  As  a  result,  many 
companies  are  seeking  locations  on  dock  property,  where  de¬ 
sirable  areas  can  be  had  with  switch  tracks  on  grade,  and 
plants  are  being  located  on  dock  property  that  have  not  the 
slightest  use  for  dock  frontage.  This  condition  is  now  the 
chief  encouragement  to  the  owners  of  fast-depreciating  Chi¬ 
cago  river  dock  frontage. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  consequent  demand  for  material,  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  facing  a  mild  form  of  brick  famine.  The  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  “winter”  brickyards  of  Cook  county  was  taken 
up  by  the  middle  of  last  month  and  thirty  or  more  “summer” 
yards  put  into  immediate  operation.  The  Chicago  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  started  with  40,000,000  brick  on  hand  and  have  run  out 
of  brick  already.  They  will,  however,  be  up  with  their  or¬ 
ders  shortly.  Some  brick  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said 
to  be  four  and  five  weeks  behind  with  their  orders,  and  un¬ 
able,  at  the  present  rate  of  demand,  to  catch  up.  Contractors 
say  that  500,000,000  brick  will  be  used  here  before  the  sea¬ 
son  ends,  and  that  at  least  15,000  men  will  be  kept  busy  all 
summer  turning  out  the  material. 

— Reply  to  Gates. — 

I  notice  with  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Gates  has  taken  ex¬ 
ception  to  some  remarks  of  mine,  made  in  your  March  num¬ 
ber,  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  a  new  departure  by  one 
of  the  best  known  material  dealers  in  the  city,  on  the  Caffall 
waterproofing  process.  My  entire  article,  it  seems,  was  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  “jar  on”  Mr.  Gates  sadly,  not  only  in  point  of 
matter,  but  also  in  point  of  style.  However,  Mr.  Gates’s  re¬ 
action  from  this  “jar”  seems  to  have  been  so  pungently 
humorous  in  character  that  I  cannot  quite  bring  myself  to 
regret  my  paper.  To  have  been  the  means  of  provoking  such 
excellent  wit — even  to  the  original  change  rung  upon  the 
tabooed  phrase — more  than  makes  up  for  being  the  object  of 
the  gentleman’s  sarcasm.  With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Gates,  how¬ 
ever,  I  feel  it  is  only  justice  to  myself  to  make  clear  my  posi¬ 
tion,  which  Mr.  Gates  seems  not  to  have  comprehended,  and 
to  defend  certain  of  my  statements,  which  he  has — perhaps 
through  this  same  misapprehension — attacked. 

To  the  criticism  on  the  manner  of  the  article  in  question 
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I  cheerfully  submit,  bowing  to  the  judgment  of  one  far  more 
advanced  in  the  art  of  letters  than  the  writer.  The  paper  was 
probably  badly  hitched  together  and  the  thought  crudely  ex¬ 
pressed.  But,  as  I  have  said,  concerning  the  attacks  on  my 
position  and  statements  I  have  a  reply  to  make. 

Mr.  Gates  challenges  the  propriety  of  sending  to  your  paper 
a  “reprint  of  a  circular  lauding  a  patent  liniment  for  stone 
and  sick  brick,”  and  he  is  very  right.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Gates,  however,  my  article  contained  no  such  portion.  I  did 
include  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  sent  among  the  architects 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Kimball,  announcing  a  business  change  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  Chicago  building  circles.  This  quoted  letter 
included  a  brief  mention  of  the  Caffall  process  for  water¬ 
proofing,  and  praised  the  process  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
that  in  which  Mr.  Gates  asserts  that  he  “believes  thoroughly, 
and  through  and  through,  that  he  is  making  the  best  build¬ 
ing  material  on  earth,  unsurpassed  in  appearance  and  lasting 
as  time.”  Upon  this  feature  I  did  undoubtedly  enlarge,  but 
not,  as  Mr.  Gates  evidently  imagines,  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vertising  the  process.  Your  correspondent,  sir,  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Caffall  Company,  nor  with  any  of  their 
agents,  and  thus  has  no  personal  interests  whatsoever  to  ad¬ 
vance  by  abuse  of  your  news  and  correspondence  columns. 
My  interest  in  what  I  enlarged  upon  was  entirely  general, 
and  was  permitted  to  find  expression  in  my  article  only  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  it  would  coincide  with  that  of  your  readers. 
It  was,  therefore,  I  trust,  not  considered  out  of  place: 

Having  thus,  as  I  hope,  made  clear  my  position,  I  should 
now  like  to  make  good  one  or  two  of  my  statements  which 
have  been  called  into  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call 
to  question  on  my  own  account  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Gates’s 
statements  which  seem  to  me  not  well  founded.  Mr.  Gates 
is  evidently  laboring  under  an  erroneous  impression  of  just 
what  my  objection  to  the  uninterrupted  solution  of  these  nat¬ 
ural  salts  in  clay  products  is.  From  his  entertaining  pre¬ 
tense  of  terror  one  would  suppose  I  had  suggested  that  the 
speedy  disintegration  of  every  dry-pressed-brick  wall  on  earth 
was  at  hand.  I  know  as  well  as  he  that  walls  of  ordinarily 
good  brick  will  stand  for  a  great  while  before  the  bricks  even 
begin  to  show  signs  of  decay,  and  that  some  of  the  oldest — 
not  the  very  oldest— records  have  been  preserved  on  brick 
that  would  not  stand  a  decade  of  Chicago  weather.  But  these 
latter,  Mr.  Gates  will  recollect,  have  either  stood  in  a  very 
dry  climate  of  even  temperature  or  have  lain  buried  for  cen¬ 
turies  out  of  the  way  and  play  of  the  elements.  In  climates 
like  ours,  frost  following  dampness  is  the  great  disintegrator 
of  porous  materials,  the  porosity  of  which  is  further  in¬ 
creased  through  the  removal  by  solution  of  these  same  salty 
elements  of  the  brick.  Nevertheless  this  process  in  all  decent 
products  is  so  comparatively  slow  that  in  my  article  of  March 

II  I  but  lightly  touched  upon  it  in  passing  to  my  chief  ob¬ 
jection — the  unsightly  efflorescence  on  the  walls.  For  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  evaporated  salts  is  unsightly,  and  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  it  is  not,  he  should  start  a  new  school  of 
art  and  esthetics.  At  any  rate,  most  builders  and  contractors 
would  not  agree  with  him.  As  evidence  for  this  statement 
I  might  mention  the  case  of  the  New  York  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  who  furnished  the  material  for  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  of  New  York  city,  and  had  their  work 
refused  after  it  was  all  in  place  because  of  the  appearance 
upon  it  of  these  evaporated  salts.  Incidentally  they  called 
in  the  Caffall  Company,  and  eventually  had  their  material 
accepted.  Again,  despite  the  fact  that  “this  porosity  and 
soluble  salts  business  is  just  a  bit  of  bugbear,  anyway,”  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  impervious  and  semi-glaze  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  first  introduced  in  Chicago  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
which,  having  a  nonporous  finish,  are  the  only  clay  products 
not  liable  to  these  discolorations,  have  made  large  inroads 
on  the  absorbent  front-brick  market  of  this  city.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  too,  Mr.  Gates  should  remember  that  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Terra  Cotta  Company  and  his  own  company,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Terra  Cotta,  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  of  a 
waterproof  surface  and  to  fill  this  need  with  a  semi-glaze. 
In  introducing  this  new  product  they  had  to  meet  arguments 
similar  to  those  now  advanced  by  Mr.  Gates  himself,  and  for 
a  year  or  two  they  were  the  only  companies  making  such  an 
article;  the  other  brick  and  terra  cotta  companies  said  there 
was  no  practical  need  for  it  and  would  never  be  any  demand. 
That  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  To-day  every  one  who  can 
afford  it  uses  semi-glaze,  or,  better  still,  enameled  goods,  for 
fronts. 

I  tried,  in  the  article  which  the  gentleman  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  attack,  to  make  it  clear  that  these  salts  were  a 
part  of  the  clay,  some  of  the  chemical  compounds  thereof, 
and  not  merely  foreign  substances  like  pebbles,  which  might 
be  picked  out  at  will,  or  manipulated  out  by  the  most  “cun¬ 
ning  mixing  before  firing.”  Neither  are  they  parasitic  or¬ 
ganisms  or  fungus  growths,  which  spread  decay  and  rot 
through  brick  and  terra  cotta  on  being  “locked  up”  beneath 


a  waterproof  surface.  They  are  injurious  only  when  dis¬ 
solved  out  by  water,  and  are  detrimental  then  only  because, 
being  integral  compounds  of  the  material,  they  thus  aid  in 
disintegration,  in  addition  to  producing  unsightly  blemishes 
on  the  walls.  Of  course,  the  salts  once  dissolved  out  and 
brought  to  the  surface  are  not  carried  back  by  subsequent 
rains.  I  never  said  they  were.  But  by  the  time  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  salts  are  dissolved  out,  as  Mr.  Gates  suggests,  the  wall 
will  be  pretty  well  worn.  These  suppositions,  coming  from 
one  who  expresses  such  implicit  faith  in  the  advance  of 
“chemical  learning,”  are  certainly  most  amazing. 

This  much,  however,  should  be  said:  that  while  these  salts 
are  present  in  every  clay  known,  they  vary  in  proportion 
with  different  localities,  and  somewhat  also  with  the  manner 
of  burning.  If  Mr.  Gates — or  any  one  else — therefore,  has 
found  a  clay  in  which  a  minimum  of  these  salts  exists,  he 
is  indeed  fortunate,  and  deserves  to  rule  the  market  with 
absorbent  goods,  almost  against  any  impervious  material. 
But,  even  so,  the  majority  of  absorbent  goods  has  not  this 
degree  of  excellence,  and  there  is  therefore  still  room  for 
improvements  and  additions  in  the  line  of  building  materials. 
It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Caf¬ 
fall  waterproofing  process  in  writing  for  your  March  number. 

To  sum  up,  then:  Dry-pressed  goods  are,  in  point  of  price 
and  range  of  color,  preferable  to  impervious  and  glazed  ma¬ 
terials.  Nevertheless  they  are  more  or  less  porous  and  more 
or  less  liable  to  disfiguration  from  salty  efflorescence.  The 
Caffall  process,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  and  ob¬ 
serve,  hermetically  seals  the  pores  of  such  ware,  thus  hinder¬ 
ing  even  the  slow  disintegration  caused  by  dampness  and 
frost,  and  effectually  preventing  the  marring  of  the  material 
by  the  appearance  of  evaporated  salts,  without  any  change  to 
the  color  or  texture  of  the  treated  surface — all  this,  too,  at  a 
price  which  makes  the  entire  cost  of  the  wall  less  than  if  it 
were  built  wholly  of  impervious  brick.  Incidentally,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  process  is  not  made  on  a  “daubed  and  dirty” 
wall,  but  on  a  wall  which  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
dried  out  by  artificial  heat.  Moreover,  this  process  water¬ 
proofs  the  whole  wall,  and  this  is  in  itself  an  important  point 
(despite  Mr.  Gates’s  desire  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  the  contractor’s  shoulders),  as  any  one  who  has  been  at 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  repointing  every  fifteen  years  or 
so,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  can  testify.  The 
joints  are  exceedingly  important  parts  of  a  wall,  and  their 
proper  construction  and  preservation  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  builder  and  owner,  if  not  to  the  material  dealer. 

After  Mr.  Gates’s  article  appeared  I  interviewed  Mr..  Neal 
Farnham,  the  Western  agent  of  the  Caffall  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  rights  of  one  or  two  points  of  variance 
between  Mr.  Gates’s  statements  and  mine,  and  also  to  investi¬ 
gate  Mr.  Gates’s  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  Illinois 
Theater,  a  bit  of  information  which  was  as  new  to  me  as  I 
found  it  was  to  Mr.  Farnham,  whose  interview  follows: 

”It  is  hard  to  see  just  why  Mr.  Gates  chose  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  our  work  was  applied  to  the  stone  in  the  front 
of  the  Illinois  Theater,  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
’phone  the  architects  who  built  the  building  or  send  to  our 
office,  in  the  same  building  as  is  his,  to  discover  that  we  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Illinois  Theater. 

“As  to  the  rest  of  the  article,  we  believe  with  Mr.  Gates  in 
this  particular:  that  every  purchaser  is  ‘entitled  to  have  what 
he  wants,’  and  we  give  to  such  purchasers  more  credit  than 
to  think  they  are  foolish  enough  to  spend  their  money  for 
any  such  article  as  Mr.  Gates  depicts  our  waterproofing  pro¬ 
cess  to  be.  Gates,  however,  is  as  ignorant  of  our  waterproof¬ 
ing  process  as  a  child,  and  should  keep  in  mind,  when  he 
writes  another  article,  that  ‘it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
sneer  at  or  condemn  the  things  which  we  do  not  understand.’ 

“It  would  be  hard  to  dispute  the  fact  that  wood  and  iron, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  will  rot  or  rust  if  not 
kept  protected  by  paint.  It  is  equally  true,  and  any  one  can 
observe  it,  that  all  products  of  clay,  all  stone  and  marble,  all 
stucco  and  cement,  left  exposed  to  the  weather  and  in  a  po¬ 
rous  condition,  will  suffer  therefrom.  We  have  labored  long 
and  faithfully  to  give  to  the  public — manufacturers  of  clay 
products  included — an  article  that  will  prevent  this  resultant 
damage,  and  as  a  consequence  our  waterproofing  process  has 
testimonials  from  people  of  the  very  highest  standing,  such  as 
Capt.  Fred  Pabst,  of  Milwaukee,  and,  in  Chicago,  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  president  of  the  Harvesting  Company;  T.  H. 
Wickes,  vice  president  of  the  Pullman  Company;  Duane 
Doty,  engineer  for  the  same  company,  and  Montgomery,  Ward 
&  Co.,  who,  in  the  aggregate,  have  paid  us  a  great  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.” 

Mr.  Gates,  among  his  other  inconsistencies,  apparently  for¬ 
gets  that  a  man  with  the  long-standing  reputation  for  hard 
business  sense  which  Mr.  Kimball  has  would  hardly  handle 
a  “dope”  or  “liniment”  or  any  other  “tallow”  fake.  FAX. 

May  11,  1901. 
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Pittsburg  and  Western  Pennsylvania  Clay  Notes. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  town  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as 
a  brick  manufacturing  center.  Already  two  great  silica  brick 
plants  are  in  operation  near  the  town,  and  the  Latrobe  Brick 
Company  is  now  erecting  a  $50,000  red-brick  plant,  mention 
of  which  was  made  in  these  columns  last  month.  This  work 
is  now  well  under  way  and  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  within  a  month  or  two.  Pittsburg  capitalists  have  just 
secured  a  site  of  five  acres  on  the  Soxman  farm,  adjoining 
Latrobe,  and  another  big  fire  and  silica  brick  plant  will  be 
erected  at  once.  The  product  will  be  silica  brick,  coke-oven 
brick,  paving  brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  plant  will 
be  a  large  one,  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery.  The  same  company  has  leased  valuable  silica 
brick  deposits  located  in  Ligonier  valley  and  owns  fine  clay 
deposits  in  Clearfield  county.  The  location  of  this  plant  in 
the  coke  region  will  insure  it  a  big  market  for  coke-oven 
brick,  which  are  just  now  in  great  demand. 

The  Homestead,  Pa.,  Brick  Company  has  been  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  $20,000.  The  stockholders  are  J.  B.  Coen,  O.  H. 
Bridges,  L.  L.  Davis,  Louis  Rott,  M.  I.  Kent  and  T.  B.  Bridges. 
The  company  has  purchased  seven  acres  near  West  Home¬ 
stead,  where  the  new  plant  will  be  erected  and  clay  will  be 
obtained. 

The  immense  fire-clay  beds  owned  by  the  Clinton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  along  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  river  will 
be  developed  at  once.  Nearly  a  half  million  dollars  will  be 
invested  in  this  industry  at  different  points  in  that  field. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  pots  is  an  important  industry 
in  the  Pittsburg  district,  on  account  of  the  vast  glass  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  located  here. 

The  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Brick  Company,  owned  by  Frank  Peif- 
fley  and  others,  is  now  running  full  time  on  some  big  orders. 
The  Rumbaugh  Brick  Company,  with  offices  at  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  and  plants  at  Rumbaugh  Station,  on  the  Sewickley 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  one  of  the  largest 
red-brick  concerns  in  this  section.  This  company  has  in¬ 
stalled  much  new  machinery  lately  and  its  output  has  been 
largely  increased. 

The  Seward  Brick  Company,  of  Johnstown,  is  about  ready 
to  put  in  operation  its  new  plant  at  Nineveh,  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modernly  equipped  in  this  section,  and  will  manufacture  both 
red  brick  and  silica  brick. 

The  brick  plants  of  the  Booth  &  Flynn  Company  have  been 
operated  to  their  fullest  capacity  for  some  months  in  order 
to  fill  the  large  orders  received  by  this  firm  for  the  various 
kinds  of  brick  manufactured.  Booth  &  Flynn  do  a  large 
amount  of  street  paving  in  this  and  other  cities,  and  furnish 
brick  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes.  Some  impor¬ 
tant  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  brick  plants  of  this 
company,  and  others  will  follow  in  order  to  increase  the  out¬ 
put  and  supply  the  demand. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Buffalo  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Park 
Building,  this  city,  which  concern  is  also  a  large  coal  opera¬ 
tor,  is  putting  into  operation  extensive  brick  plants  in  the 
Allegheny  valley.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other  big  brick 
concerns  operating  in  the  Allegheny  valley  field,  where  ex¬ 
cellent  clay  for  brickmaking  is  to  be  found,  and  still  other 
companies  are  being  formed  for  operations  there.  A  number 
of  Pittsburg  brick  manufacturing  concerns  are  also  securing 
clay  lands  in  that  field,  among  them  the  Harbison-Walker 
Company,  the  largest  brick  manufacturing  concern  in  the 
Pittsburg  district. 

A  new  clay  deposit  in  the  Yough  valley  is  just  now  re¬ 
ceiving  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  brickmakers,  potters 
and  manufacturers  of  tile  and  similar  products.  The  new 
deposit  has  many  characteristics  differing  from  most  clays. 
Tests  already  made  show  that  it  is  an  ideal  clay  for  sewer 
pipe  and  for  the  finer  grades  of  brick,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  will  be  developed  soon. 

The  Wittmer  Brick  Company,  whose  works  are  located  at 
Wittmer  Station,  on  the  Pittsburg  &  Western  road,  has  lately 
made  some  important  improvements  and  the  output  of  the 
company  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  product  of  this 
firm  is  so  well  known  that  it  always  has  a  ready  sale,  and  the 
company  is  reaping  its  full  share  of  the  profits  of  these  days 
of  prosperity  for  the  brick  industry.  The  head  offices  of  this 
well-known  firm  are  located  in  the  Park  Building,  Pittsburg. 

The  new  mining  towns  of  Windber,  in  Somerset  county, 
and  Patton,  in  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  now  have  sev¬ 
eral  extensive  brick  industries,  operated  as  subsidiaries  of  the 
big  coal  companies  which  are  developing  this  territory.  The 
Ellsworth  Coal  Company  has  also  installed  a  large  brick 


plant  at  its  new  town  of  Ellsworth,  in  the  coal  fields  of  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pope  Cement  and  Brick  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  en¬ 
gages  largely  in  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  brick  of  all 
kinds.  The  silica  brick  sold  by  this  firm  is  well  known  to 
glass  and  iron  manufacturers.  The  well-known  Alpha  ce¬ 
ment  of  this  firm  is  also  widely  used  in  this  and  other  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Messrs.  F.  B.  &  J.  H.  McFeely,  with  offices  in  the  Times 
Building,  this  city,  have  just  made  a  large  sale  of  silica  brick 
for  the  new  plant  of  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company,  at 
Tarentum.  The  firm  has  many  other  large  orders  on  its 
hooks,  and  the  plant  at  Ligonier  is  being  run  to  its  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  several  new  pans  and  kilns  having  lately  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  Opalite  Tile  Company,  of  Monessen,  Pa.,  has  secured  a 
contract  for  the  interior  tile  work  of  the  new  annex  to  the 
Broad-street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  This  contract  is  worth  $30,000.  Improvements 
which  double  the  capacity  of  the  Opalite  Tile  Company’s  plant 
have  been  completed. 

The  People’s  Saving  Bank,  of  this  city,  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  a  fifteen-story  brick  building,  to  be  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Wood  street  and  Fourth  avenue.  Construction 
work  on  the  new  twenty-two-story  business  block  being  erect¬ 
ed  at  Grant  street  and  Fifth  avenue  by  H.  C.  Frick  will  he 
begun  soon,  the  excavating  now  being  completed.  Granite, 
red  brick,  fire  brick,  terra  cotta  and  similar  materials  will 
enter  largely  into  the  construction  of  these  buildings. 

GILBERT. 


BRICK  TRADE  AT  CINCINNATI. 


WHILE  THE  SPRING  has  been  very  backward  and 
wet,  there  is  much  activity  manifest  in  the  brick 
trade.  All  the  brick  which  have  been  carried  over 
from  last  winter  and  fall  are  disposed  of.  There  is,  for  the 
present,  a  mild  brick  famine  in  this  market.  The  high  water 
also  stopped  the  manufacture  of  brick,  but,  now  that  the 
water  has  receded,  all  the  factories  will  resume  operations 
and  soon  be  able  to  supply  the  demand.  The  Mitchell  Bros, 
report  a  good  demand  from  their  Delphi  and  Lawrenceburg 
plants,  a  market  with  good  prices  for  all  the  brick  they  can 
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turn  out.  They  have  recently  put  in  a  new  Hercules  soft-mud 
machine,  made  by  Horton  &  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O.,  and  are 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  They  make  an  excellent  quality 
of  brick  and  their  product  is  in  constant  demand.  Among 
other  large  contracts  they  have  is  the  Chatfield  &  Woods  pa¬ 
per  warehouse  for  over  750,000  brick. 

The  Cincinnati  Brick  Company  and  the  Busse  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  also  have  all  they  can  do,  and,  while  there  is  no  great 
boom,  the  results  show  a  good  business.  The  Blair  Brick 
Company  is  still  operated  under  the  assignee,  and  has  all 
it  can  do,  and  during  the  past  year  declared  a  dividend  of 
$9,000,  and  with  the  prospects  of  more  than  doubling  this 
during  the  coming  year.  This  old  established  firm  will  he 
restored  to  the  stockholders  before  many  months  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  prosperous  condition  continues.  The  high  waters  did 
some  damage  for  them,  overflowing  the  works  and  melting  a 
kiln  of  green  brick,  but  good  weather  has  allowed  them  to 
resume  operations. 

The  Batavia  Brick  Company,  Mr.  B.  T.  Hazen  manager, 
have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill,  but  are  rapidly  catching 
up  with  their  work.  They  make  a  most  excellent  quality  of 
fine  pressed  brick,  about  35,000  daily,  and,  as  said  above,  have 
all  that  they  can  do.  The  Bruns  Brick  Company,  at  Brecon, 
O.,  share  in  the  general  prosperity,  and  have  a  fine  trade,  as 
well  as  a  smooth  and  beautiful  colored  red  brick.  They  are 
sharing  in  the  trade  at  Norwood,  O.,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
where  many  dwellings  and  large  factories  are  in  course  of 
erection.  Common  brick  are  bringing  from  $6.50  to  $7.50  per 
thousand,  delivered. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hunt,  of  Cleveland,  President  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  also  general  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  was  a  vis¬ 
itor  at  the  Builders’  and  Traders’  Exchange  this  week,  and 
was  being  introduced  among  the  craft.  He  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  well  pleased  with  the  building  outlook,  both  here  and 
in  Cleveland.  He  had  much  to  say  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  the 
fine  meeting  recently  held  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  that  this  will  evidently  be  the 
best  year  in  seven  or  eight  in  Cincinnati,  as  builders  and 
architects  are  all  busy  and  the  brick  men  correspondingly 
happy.  CHARTER  MEMBER. 

Cincinnati,  May  13,  1901. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


HOW  THAT  THE  World’s  Fair  Association  has  been  in¬ 
corporated,  the  World’s  Fair  Commission  has  met  and 
organized  and  many  other  preliminary  matters  arranged 
or  perfected.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  the  actual 
work  will  begin. 

The  May  business  buildings  throughout  the  city  which 
have  been  commenced  are  in  an  advanced  state,  and  many 
will  shortly  be  finished.  Those  which,  some  weeks  ago,  were 
only  on  paper  have  begun  to  take  some  tangible  shape.  A 
number  of  new  hotels  which,  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  only 
talked  of,  have  now  become  actual  facts.  This  all  goes  to 
show  that  before  long  St.  Louis  will  take  on  a  building  boom 
that  has  never  in  its  history  been  experienced. 

The  report  of  the  Building  Commissioners  for  the  month 
of  April  will  indicate  to  what  extent  the  World’s  Fair  build¬ 
ing  boom  has  gone.  During  the  month  permits  were  issued 
by  the  department  for  brick  buildings  estimated  at  over 
$625,757,  as  against  $490,629  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  permits  issued  for  frame  buildings  show  a 
falling  off,  the  figures  being  $17,596  for  1901  and  $30,422  for 
April,  1900.  The  totals  for  the  two  months,  including  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs,  were:  April,  1901,  $727,522; 
April,  1900,  $579,350.  During  the  last  four  months  permits 
for  new  buildings  estimated  to  cost  $3,621,367  have  been 
issued,  as  against  a  total  for  the  corresponding  four  months 
of  last  year  of  $1,960,815. 

Business  with  the  brickmakers  has  been  quite  good  the 
past  four  weeks,  better  than  for  several  years,  and,  from  the 
building  permits  given  above,  the  prospects  are  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  encouraging.  Many  of  the  brickmakers  here  were 
caught  with  a  shortage  of  clay  during  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  had  to  buy  brick  from  some  of  the  other  plants 
that  had  a  surplus  of  brick  on  hand. 

The  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Clay  Company  have  had  a  good, 
steady  trade  during  the  past  month,  better  than  they  gen¬ 
erally  have  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Their  individual  orders 
have  been  smaller,  but  the  number  of  orders  have  been  larger. 
They  are  running  full  time  on  staple  lines. 

Prices  of  brick  remain  about  the  same  as  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Howard,  of  the  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  gave  a  smoker  a  few  nights  ago  at  the  Mercantile  Club 
to  the  different  men  in  the  city  who  are  interested  in  fire 
brick.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  for  the  fire-brick  men 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  A  dozen  or 
more  guests  enjoyed  Mr.  Howard’s  hospitality. 

A  very  pretty  catalogue  has  been  issued  by  the  Laclede  Fire 
Brick  Manufacturing  Company.  The  cover  and  lettering  is  in 
imitation  of  fire  clay  and  the  interior  of  the  book  shows  a 
half-tone  of  the  works  and  illustrations  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  and  products  of  the  factory. 

The  Joplin  (Mo.)  Vitrified  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000.  The  incorporators  are  G. 
Barbee,  E.  O.  Bartlett,  T.  W.  Cunningham  and  others. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company  are 
receiving  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  about  their  crushers 
and  pulverizers,  and  are  also  shipping  many  of  them.  In 
fact,  they  are  doing  a  large  business  just  now. 

Mr.  Grath,  of  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  says  he  has  had  a  better  business  this  season  than  ever 
before.  He  has  shipped  a  great  many  of  his  kilns  and  brick 
machines,  and  is  daily  in  receipt  of  inquiries. 

There  is  gossip  among  the  real  estate  dealers  that  a  large 
firm  contemplates  erecting  a  fire-brick  plant  south  of  Forest 
Park.  It  is  said  that  it  is  an  outside  firm. 

A.  O.  Jones,  formerly  of  Zanesville,  O.,  an  expert  paving 
brick,  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe  manufacturer,  was  in  the 
city  this  week,  investigating  a  proposition  to  erect  a  plant 
for  the  production  of  paving  brick.  He  says  no  paving  brick 
are  manufactured  in  this  city,  although  there  are  large  de¬ 
posits  of  suitable  clay  within  the  city  limits.  In  case  he  de¬ 
cides  to  erect  a  plant  here  he  will  employ  a  force  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  men.  One  contractor  has  agreed  to  give  an  or¬ 
der  for  $100,000  worth  of  paving  brick. 

The  brickmakers’  strike  has  spread  until  nearly  every  com¬ 
pany  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  is  shut  down,  and  about  one 
thousand  men  are  now  said  to  be  out.  Friday  afternoon,  May 
10,  a  meeting  of  the  striking  brickmakers  took  place  to  de¬ 
cide  a  plan  of  action.  The  situation  is  said  by  building  men 
to  be  serious,  and  unless  a  settlement  is  effected  the  result 
may  soon  be  apparent,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta.  The  companies  involved  are  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick 
Company,  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Evens  &  Howard 


Fire  Brick  Company,  and  nearly  every  other  big  concern  that 
has  yards  and  kilns  in  St.  Louis.  The  Building  Trades  Coun¬ 
cil  has  taken  up  the  difficulty,  and  the  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Union  will  consider  it  next  week.  The  men  want  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.50  per  day  and  10  per  cent,  advance  for 
those  receiving  more  than  this  amount.  A.  SAINT. 

St.  Louis,  May  11. 


Want  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  draft  to  cover  N.  B.  M.  A.  dues  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  to  The  Clay-Worker  for  the  coming  year.  We  are 
very  busy  now.  We  have  all  we  can  do  to  make  enough  brick 
and  tile.  The  brick  are  used  in  the  city,  but  the  tile  we  ship 
north  of  us  in  the  timber  country.  Last  month  we  shipped 
five  carloads.  We  expect  to  make  about  three  or  four  million 
brick  this  season.  We  are  willing  to  put  up  a  heavy  power 
next  year  to  run  full  force.  Our  city  is  booming  now,  so  we 
wish  some  of  the  press-brick  yards  would  send  us  some  sam¬ 
ples  of  fancy  brick  to  be  used  for  outside  work.  We  have  now 
only  the  common  brick,  and  would  like  very  much  to  get  some¬ 
thing  new.  Very  respectfully, 

Port  Washington,  Miss.,  May  5.  G.  GUNTHER  &  SON. 


Busy  Times  in  Jersey. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  $2  for  The  Clay-Worker.  We  are  very 
much  interested  in  it,  and  look  forward  to  the  receipt  of  it 
for  information  as  to  what  our  neighbors  are  doing,  and  it 
keeps  us  posted  as  to  general  trade  and  improvements.  We 
are  miners  of  clays  and  operate  five  different  mines.  Our 
clays  are  suitable  for  stoneware,  chemical  ware,  crockery, 
terra  cotta,  face  bricks  and  tiles.  We  are  very  busy  at  present 
and  look  for  a  good  year’s  business;  in  fact,  our  business  each 
year  increases  in  amount  over  previous  years.  The  continued 
wet  weather  for  the  last  six  weeks  has  interfered  greatly  in 
this  section  with  all  workers  in  clay.  We  do  not  feel  com¬ 
petent  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  The  Clay-Worker,  as 
the  editor  appears  to  be  a  live  man  and  leaves  no  room  for 
suggestions.  Yours  respectfully, 

H.  C.  PERRINE  &  SON. 


National  Stove  Lining  Manufacturers’  Association. 


The  annual  spring  convention  of  the  above  named  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel,  New  York, 
April  10,  nearly  all  the  stove  lining  manufacturers  east  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  being  represented.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

“This  association  having  sustained  by  death  the  loss  of  Abel 
W.  Parker  since  our  last  meeting,  we  desire  to  give  expression 
to  our  sincere  sorrow  and  to  extend  our  warmest  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  family. 

“Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  our  minutes 
and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.” 

At  1  o’clock  a  recess  was  taken  to  attend  dinner  served  for 
the  occasion,  and  then  an  opportunity  was  given  the  visiting 
members  to  meet  some  of  the  prominent  clay  miners,  jobbers 
and  other  friends  of  the  association. 

In  the  evening  a  theater  party  was  gotten  up  and  nearly  all 
the  members  went  to  Wallack’s  Theater  to  see  the  farce  called 
“Are  You  a  Mason?”  All  the  manufacturers  look  forward  to 
a  busy  season  for  1901.  C.  A.  B. 


PATENT  SUIT  DECISION. 


The  patent  suit  of  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
against  the  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Anderson, 
Ind.,  for  infringement  of  the  Potts  clay  disintegrator,  was  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  Anderson  Co.  by  Judge  Woods,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  district, 
held  at  Chicago,  April  9.  The  Anderson  Co.  are  accordingly 

much  elated  over  what  they  consider  a  decisive  victory.  Messrs 
Potts  say  that  the  decision  is  not  a  final  one,  but  that  the  case 
will  again  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at 
Washington. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Fortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who  makes  the  most  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Even  the  unfortunate  ought  to  do  well  these  times. 
The  clayworker  who,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  fails  to  get  on 
easy  street  now,  is  unwise  or  unfortunate,  or  both.  There  is 
not  only  a  large  demand  for  clay  products  of  all  kinds,  but 
good  prices  rule  generally. 

*  *  * 

“We  are  simply  smothered  with  orders.  Never  before  had 
such  a  demand  for  pavers  as  we  are  having  at  the  present.” 
Thus  writes  W.  S.  Puringtori,  of  Galesburg,  under  date  of 
May  14.  Similar  expressions  have  been  received  from  repre¬ 
sentative  manufacturers  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  which 
tell  a  story  of  unprecedented  activity  in  all  lines  of  clay¬ 
working. 

*  *  * 

Buffalo  is  now  in  every  man’s  mouth.  Hence,  we  are  sure 
that  the  article  on  another  page  headed,  “A  Record  of  Failure,” 
will  be  read  with  more  than  passing  interest.  But  a  few  years 
ago  Buffalo’s  streets  were  praised  inordinately  by  asphalt  pro¬ 
moters.  The  present  condition  of  these  same  streets  is  an 
object  lesson  which  taxpayers  of  other  cities  may  well  study 
carefully.  We  are  pleased  to  furnish  the  lesson  leaves. 

*  *  * 

Happy  days  these.  The  Clay-Worker  is  getting  its  full 
share  of  prosperity.  New  subscribers  never  came  so  easy  be¬ 
fore  and  a  large  majority  of  our  old  subscribers  have  renewed 
this  year  with  more  than  usual  promptness.  Still  there  are 
many  of  our  readers  who  have  neglected  this  little  formality. 
It’s  a  small  matter  to  them  individually,  but  a  large  one  to  us 
in  the  aggregate.  We  grant  that  it  can  be  attended  to  later  on 
just  as  well,  but,  really,  those  who  renew  promptly  get  the 
most  good  out  of  the  paper,  and  we  love  to  do  our  readers 
good,  hence  our  solicitude. 


BUILDING  BRICK— DEMAND  AND  PRICES. 


A  fact  that  all  builders  should  bear  in  mind  is  that  there 
has  been  less  advance  in  the  price  of  brick  than  in  any  other 
building  material.  Stone  has  appreciated  in  value  and  so  has 
lumber,  iron  and  all  metal  which  has  gone  into  sanitary  fix¬ 
tures,  but  brick  have  been  sold  for  about  the  same  price  that 
prevailed  in  former  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  price  of  brick 
will  ever  reach  the  price  that  was  common  during  earlier 
years,  when  comparatively  only  a  few  were  made  by  hand 
methods.  Then  brickmaking  was  a  mere  roadside  industry. 
If  a  manufacturer  made  a  living  out  of  it,  he  had  to  get  a 
higher  price  per  thousand  than  now  prevails.  Then  brick¬ 
making  was  a  trade;  now  it  is  a  manufacturing  industry.  As 
brick  are  now  made  in  large  quantities,  it  is  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  sell  them  as  low  as  can  be  and  make  a  fair  profit.  The 
low  price  of  brick  increases  the  market,  and  structures  which 
would  otherwise  be  of  wood  and  structures  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  built  at  all,  are  now  built  of  brick.  Nevertheless, 
a  reasonable  advance  in  price  is  justified  and  should  be 
realized. 


TERRA  COTTA  BUILDING. 


Some  buildings  are  constructed  and  admired  because  they 
have  acreage,  others  because  they  have  altitude,  but  on  the 
first  page  of  this  issue  there  is  pictured  a  structure  which 
may  be  admired  because  it  is  beautiful,  because  it  is  meas- 
ureably  unique  and  conspicuous  for  the  reason  that  it  is  well 
built.  It  has  both  artistic  and  constructional  value. 

The  Inter  Ocean  Building  marks  a  decided  departure  in 
the  use  of  terra  cotta  for  building  purposes.  Heretofore  terra 
cotta  has  been  largely  used  as  a  trimming  and  decorative 
material.  Here  it  is  used  structurally.  The  building  is  a 
terra  cotta  building,  it  is  built  rationally  and  well.  Even 
the  tall  columns  are  of  terra  cotta.  The  statuary  is  of  terra 
cotta,  the  semi-circular  vault  in  the  entrance  has  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  sash  for  stained  glass  constructed  of  this 
material.  Altogether  it  is  distinctively  a  terra  cotta  front.  It 
has  not  alone,  however,  the  merit  of  being  made  of  this 
material,  but  also  that  of  being  made  artistically.  It  is  a 
building  to  be  admired  in  any  kind  of  material,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  fitting  to  admire  it  as  a  terra  cotta  structure.  It 
is  artistic  because  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  beautiful  because 
it  is  artistic.  From  the  utilitarian  standpoint  it  is  unique. 

The  terra  cotta  is  glazed,  hence  non-absorbent.  In  a  city, 
no  matter  how  smoky,  nor  how  dirty,  such  a  front  is  likely 
to  remain  clean.  Herein  is  a  distinct  value  for  terra  cotta  for 
building  in  great  cities.  If  the  rain  does  not  accomplish  this 
purpose,  why,  turn  the  hose  on  it,  or,  as  Mr,  Gates  suggests, 
wash  it  clean  as  we  do  a  piece  of  china. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  TRUSTS,  COMBINATIONS,  ETC. 


Recently  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  there  were  no  trusts.  Mr. 
Hill  says  a  monopoly  is  impossible.  The  idea  of  a  monopoly 
and  a  trust  is  associated.  One  might  say  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  a  trust,  if  not  so  technically,  in  effect.  This 
is  not  absolutely  true. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  probably  the  best  business 
organization  that  is  known  in  the  world  to-day.  That  great 
corporation  has  not  made  money  by  charging  monopolistic 
prices.  They  have  not  made  their  money  by  throttling  the 
public.  Their  money  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of 
economical  methods  of  production  and  sale  during  a  period 
that  has  been  characterized  by  a  constant  reduction  of  the 
prices  of  the  material  which  they  have  to  sell. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  ordinary  article  of  coal  oil 
was  sold  for  45  cents  a  gallon.  An  article  so  poor  as  that  was 
is  not  now  sold  at  any  price.  It  is  not  produced.  And  the 
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best  rarely  costs  over  16  or  17  cents  a  gallon  at  this  time. 

The  new  steel  combination  shows  evidence  of  taking  up 
the  same  line  of  procedure.  That  is,  its  policy  is  not  to  in¬ 
crease  prices,  but  rather  to  reduce  them,  and  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  production  to  make  new  markets  for  material.  By 
following  out  this  line  of  policy  it  is  quite  possible  within 
relatively  a  few  years  to  increase  the  market  for  steel  at 
least  tenfold. 

With  the  low  cost  of  money  people  may  build  better  build¬ 
ings  and  better  bridges,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  low 
cost  of  structural  material  this  will  increase  the  markets 
through  the  increased  use  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Hill  says  that  absolute  monopoly  is  impossible,  owing 
to  the  low  cost  of  money,  but  that  anything  approaching 
monopoly  must  come  about  through  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  decrease  in  the  market  price  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  produced. 

The  minute  a  trust  or  other  combination  undertakes  to 
throttle  the  public  and  put  up  prices  they  have  done  a  thing 
which  is  sure  to  result  in  their  destruction.  Whenever  this 
thing  has  been  undertaken  by  a  narrow-minded  producer,  the 
result  has  been  the  development  of  competition,  which  has 
been  fatal  to  the  organization  taking  this  arbitrary  stand. 
The  combination  which  will  maintain  itself  is  the  one  which 
is  established  on  the  basis  of  reduced  cost  of  production  and 
reduced  prices  to  the  public,  rather  than  an  effort  to  throttle 
the  public  and  charge  high  prices  merely  because  of  what 
appears  to  be  an  opportunity. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  for  a  copy  of  their  twenty-sixth  annual  catalogue,  which  is 
referred  to  in  their  ad.  on  page  529.  It  is  a  handsome  book  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages,  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  On 
the  front  cover  are  cuts  of  their  works  embossed  against  a 
background  of  silver,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  sil¬ 
houettes.  The  book  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  renowned  Caldwell 
Conveyors,  all  kinds  and  styles  of  which  are  fully  described 
and  illustrated  with  price  lists  of  all  the  various  equipments 
and  fittings  for  elevating  all  sorts  of  materials.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  information  contained  in  the  work 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  elevating,  conveying  and  power 
transmitting  devices.  While  it  is  an  expensive  publication, 
we  presume  it  will  be  sent  free  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  use  for  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Bu- 
cyrus,  O.,  have  out  a  new  1901  Catalogue,  which  in  some  re¬ 
spects  surpasses  anything  of  the  sort  they  have  heretofore 
issued.  The  cover  design  is  a  happy  conceit,  and  as  fine  a  bit 
of  color  printing  as  we  have  ever  seen  on  a  trade  catalogue. 
The  original  American,  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  dedecked  with 
feathers  and  gaudy  paint,  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  design. 
He  is  so  intently  gazing  off  into  space  that  one  naturally  looks 
to  see  what  so  attracts  him.  At  first  it  appears  to  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  landscape  at  sunrise,  but  on  a  second  glance  it  is  seen  to 
be  a  A.  C.  W.  M.  Co.’s  motto  of  “Built  right,  run  right,”  on 
which  his  vision  is  focused.  When  the  reader  reflects  that 
this  is  the  point  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  clayworkers  throughout  the  country,  he  will 
readily  appreciate  that  the  design,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  happy 
conceit.  Within  the  covers  of  the  book  are  252  pages  of  hand¬ 
some  illustrations  and  terse  descriptions  of  all  their  various 
clayworking  machines  and  appliances,  which  includes  almost 
every  device  known  to  the  trade.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  a  copy  can  have  it  for  the  asking. 

THE-  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  0.,  have  favored  us  with  a  copy 
of  their  catalogue  of  brick  and  tile  machinery.  The  cover 
strikes  us  as  especially  neat,  being  a  rough-finish  gray  paper, 
on  which  the  title  is  printed  in  gold  and  black.  Their  brick 


and  tile  machines,  cutting  tables,  represses,  dry  pans,  etc.,  are 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  very  handsome  half-tone  engravings. 
Those  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  book  are  requested  to  mention 
The  Clay-Worker  when  asking  for  it. 

THE  GARDEN  CITY  SAND  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  fine  appearance  of  their  new  catalogue  on 
Portland  cements.  Among  the  illustrations  is  a  view  of  their 
new  cement  works  at  Oglesby,  Ill.,  which  is  evidently  a  very 
fine  plant.  The  little  catalogue  evidences  good  taste  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  a  high  order.  They  have  also  favored  us  with  a 
very  neat  memorandum  book,  a  very  effective  reminder  that 
they  deal  in  fire  brick  and  general  building  supplies  as  well 
as  cements. 

THE  CROWN  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  Akron,  O.,  are  presenting 
their  friends  and  patrons  with  an  exceptionally  attractive 
memoranda  book  in  celluloid  covers.  Old  Glory  is  pictured 
prettily  on  both  front  and  back,  and  beneath  it  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  they  are  prepared  to  fill  promptly  orders  for 
fire  brick,  building  blocks,  wall  coping,  drain  tile,  lawn  vases, 
sewer  pipe  and  other  clay  products.  As  announced  in  their 
ad.  on  page  525,  they  give  special  attention  to  fire  brick  needed 
in  building  and  repairing  kilns,  and  will  be  pleased  to  quote 
prices  for  same  in  large  or  small  quantities. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


President  Eb.  Rogers,  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Paving,  Building 
and  Fire  Brick  Company,  recently  sprung  a  pleasant  surprise 
on  his  employes  by  announcing  that  the  wages  of  all  the  men 
would  be  increased  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
class  of  work  done.  The  increase  was  voluntary,  and  so  all 
the  more  appreciated  by  the  men. 

The  plant  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Company  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  by  fire,  May 
10,  which  was  but  partly  covered  by  insurance.  It  was 
thought  sparks  from  one  of  the  kilns  started  the  fire.  The 
heaviest  loss  was  on  the  machinery,  which  was  almost  totally 
ruined.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Brick  and  Stone  Company  write  that 
they  will  start  up  their  machinery  May  15.  They  are  using 
a  complete  Boyd  outfit,  and,  when  fully  under  way,  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  brick.  They  have  three  hundred 
acres  of  fine  shale,  underlaid  with  coal  and  fire  clay,  both  soft 
and  flint.  They  have  already  sold  the  entire  season’s  output. 

Chambers  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  report  that  they 
are  very  busy.  They  recently  shipped  an  outfit  of  three  car¬ 
loads  of  brick  machinery  to  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  have  also  made  large  shipments  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  They  say  the  automatic  side-cut  brick  ma¬ 
chine  recently  started  at  the  Western  Brick  Company’s  works, 
at  Danville,  111.,  by  F.  W.  Butterworth,  is  giving  splendid  sat¬ 
isfaction,  as  a  result  of  which  they  have  received  an  order 
for  one  of  the  automatic  side-cutters  to  be  shipped  to  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Ind. 

The  Alhambra  Ceramic  Works,  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  sent  us 
a  notice  of  increase  in  their  capital  stock  from  $2,500  to  $10,- 
000,  and  say  they  will  add  considerably  to  their  facilities  in 
the  way  of  additional  buildings  and  machinery.  Up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  made  filter  tubs  almost  exclusively, 
but  they  will  now  add  a  nice  line  of  pottery,  small  terra  cotta, 
etc.,  to  be  executed  by  the  best  artists  obtainable.  They  de¬ 
sire  to  engage  good  men  in  the  different  departments,  and  will 
pay  good  wages  to  modelers,  pressers,  finishers,  glazers,  burn¬ 
ers,  etc.,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  men  looking  for  positions 
address  them  direct,  5844  Elizabeth  street.  The  new  officers 
of  the  company  are  S.  Linderoth,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  S.  P.  Gary,  secretary,  and  O.  A.  Logan,  treasurer. 
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REFLECTIONS  WHILE  RIDING  OVER  A  BRICK  PAVED 

STREET. 


The  Roman  roads  of  stone  were  fine, 

'So  were  the  Nicholson  of  nine, 

The  cobblestones  with  all  their  jar, 

Outwore  them  all,  and  were  toy  far 

A  longer  lasting  element 

Than  the  succeeding  tar  cement. 

Now  over  all  these  holds  the  sway 
The  all  resistant  Brick  of  clay. 

Like  all  good  things  of  recent  date, 

The  shale-made  pavers  met  the  fate, 

Like  Galileo’s  facts;  which  Droves, 

In  spite  of  all,  the  world  still  moves. 

It  first  rejects,  then  in  the  end 
Adapts,  and  tries  with  speed  to  mend 
Its  faults,  toy  placing  on  the  way 
The  once  rejected  Brick  of  clay. 

Now  east  and  west  through  all  the  land 
Like  busy  bees,  from  hand  to  hand 
The  workers  form  the  plastic  clay, 

In  blocks  and  bricks,  and  right  away 
When  dried  and  burnt  are  loaded  up 
On  boats  and  cars.  Another  crop 
Of  mother  earth,  a  grand  display — 

The  piles  and  piles  of  Brick  of  clay. 

Going  along  the  busy  streets 
The  (traveler  in  the  city  meets 
On  every  cross  street  men  employed 
Removing  dirt  that  badly  cloyed 
The  thoroughfares,  and  in  its  stead 
The  paving  bricks  are  neatly  laid. 

Oh,  how  it  changed  the  former  way, 

By  smoothing  it  with  Brick  of  Clay. 

Not  satisfied  with  past  success, 

Old  Satan  comes  with  cussedness 
Through  councilmen  and  engineer; 

His  actions  oft  seem  very  queer; 

How  to  pervert  the  honest  toil 
Of  honest  men,  and  thereby  foil 
His  best  intents,  and  with  dismay 
Makes  profitless  his  Brick  of  clay. 

— F.  E.  B. 
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WORKMEN  WANTED. 

Skilled  plaster  mould  makers  and  terra  cotta 
modelers  are  wanted  by  an  eastern  firm.  Good 
wages  and  permanent  situations  for  good 
workmen.  Andress,  giving  references. 

5  1dm  EAST  COAST,  care  Clay- Worker. 


Oh!  the  horns  are  all  a-tootin’  as  we  rattle  through  the  town, 
And  we  fellers  are  a-hootin’  and  a-jumpin’  up  and  down, 

And  the  girls  are  all  a-gigglin’  and  a-tryin’  ter  be  smart, 

With  their  braided  pig-tails  wigglin’  at  the  joltin’  of  the  cart; 
There’s  the  teachers  all  a-beamin’,  rigged  up  in  their  Sunday 
clothes, 

And  the  parson’s  specs  a-gleamin’  like  two  moons  acrost  his  nose, 
And  the  sup’rintendent  lookin’  mighty  dignerfied  and  cool, 

And  a-bossin’  of  the  picnic  of  the  Baptist  Sunday-School. 

Everybody’s  got  their  basket  brimmin’  full  of  things  ter  eat, 

And  I’ve  got  one — if  yer  ask  it — that’s  purty  hard  ter  beat, 

’Cept  that  Sis  put  in  some  pound-cake  that  she  made  herself 
alone; 

And  I  bet  yer  never  found  cake  that  was  quite  so  much  like  stone. 
There’ll  be  quarts  of  sass’parilla,  yes,  and  “lemmo”  in  a  tub; 
There’ll  be  ice-cream — it’s  vernilla— and  all  kinds  of  fancy  grub; 
And  they’re  sure  ter  spread  the  table  on  the  ground  beside  the 
spring, 

So’s  the  ants  and  hoppergrasses  can  jest  waltz  on  everything. 

Then  the  girls  they  ’ll  be  a-yippin’,  ’cause  a  bug  is  in  the  cream. 
And  a  “daddy-long-legs”  skippin’  round  the  butter  makes  ’em 

scream; 

And  a  fuzzy  caterpillar,— jest  the  littlest  kind  they  make— , 

Sets  ’em  holl’rin’,  “Kill  her!  Kill  her!”  like  as  if  it  was  a  snake. 
Then,  when  dinner-time  is  over  and  we  boys  have  et  enough, 

Why,  the  big  girls  they  ’ll  pick  clover,  or  make  wreaths  of  leaves 
and  stuff; 

And  the  big  chaps  they  ’ll  set  round  ’em,  lookin’  soft  as  ever  wuz, 
Talkin’  gush  and  actin’  silly,  same  as  that  kind  always  does. 

Then  we  ’ll  ride  home  when  it’s  dark’nin’  and  the  leaves  are  wet 
with  dew, 

And  the  lightnin’-bugs  are  sparklin’  and  the  moon  is  shinin’,  too; 
We’ll  sing  “Jingle  bells”  and  “Sailin’,”  “Seein’  Nelly  home,”  and 
more; 

And  that  one  that ’s  slow  and  wailin’,  “Home  ag’in  from  somethin’ 
shore.” 

Then  a  feller  ’s  awful  sleepy  and  he  kinder  wants  ter  rest, 

But  the  stuff  he  ’s  et  feels  creepy  and  like  bricks  piled  on  his  chest; 
And,  perhaps,  he  dreams  his  stummick  has  been  stepped  on  by  a 
mule; 

But  if  ain’t;  it  ’s  jest  the  picnic  of  the  Baptist  Sunday-school! 

— Joe  Lincoln,  in  Puck. 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

One  brick  machine,  40,000  capacity  made  by 
Drake  Standard  Machine  Works  used  three 
years,  price  $150. 

One  rotary  boiler  iron  dryer  48  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  27  feet  long,  saaft,  boxes  and  gearing  com¬ 
plete,  price  $250. 

One  Friction  Hoist  made  by  the  Gates  Iron 
Works,  price  $50.  Address' 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
otfd  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DEER  PARK  HOTEL, 

DEER  PARK,  MD. 

Most  Delightful  Summer  Resort  of  the  Alleghenies 


Swept  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800'  feet 
above  sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  ma¬ 
laria,  hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached 
without  change  of  cars  from  all  principal 
cities  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rai  road. 
Every  modern  convenience.  Rooms  en 
suite  with  private  baths.  Electric  Lights, 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator,  Turk¬ 
ish  Baths,  iS'wimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  'Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Mag¬ 
nificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Band.  Hotel 
remodeled  with  additional  conveniences. 
All  cottages  have  been  taken  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Open  from  June  22  to  September  30. 

For  rates  and  information,  address  W. 
E.  Burwell,  Manager,  care  Queen  City 
Hotel,  Cumberland,  Md.,  until  June  1. 
After  that  time  Deer  Park,  Garrett  county, 
Maryland. 
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ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 
RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


(Ubaf  $  the  Use 
of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  41  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

15  9  Park  Building. 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  eldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years. 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 
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OHIO  BRICK  AND  POTTERY  NEWS. 

AR  CLOUDS  have  passed  away,  and  once 
more  confidence  has  been  established  be¬ 
tween  the  pottery  owners  and  the  op¬ 
erative  potters.  Business  in  the  pottery 
towns  in  and  about  the  upper  Ohio  val¬ 
ley  has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and 
all  because  the  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  adopt  the  new  uniform  wage  scale,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Western  Manufacturing  Potters’  Association  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.  Many  conferences  were  held  between  commit¬ 
tees  representing  the  operative  potters  and  the  manufacturers, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Potters’  Club,  East  Liverpool,  and  for  a 
time  matters  were  looking  serious.  The  adjustment  of  the 
differences  that  existed  between  the  operatives  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  was  accomplished  in  this  manner:  At  each  confer¬ 
ence  certain  parts  of  the  new  wage  scale  were  parsed,  but  so 
far  no  official  statement  has  been  given  out  from  either  side 
as  to  the  details  of  the  agreements  that  have  been  reached. 
However,  it  has  been  learned  that  hereafter  the  manufacturers 
will  pay  for  the  pugging  or  wedging  of  clay,  which  means  that 
the  clay  shop  employes  will  receive  an  advance  of  5  per  cent., 
they  having  been  compelled  to  pay  this  amount  to  the  office 
in  the  past.  One  apprentice  has  been  allowed  to  every  jour¬ 
neyman  presser  and  kilnman,  something  that  has  been  asked 
for  by  these  workmen  for  months  past.  Committees  are  now 
being  formed  on  both  sides,  and  these  will  meet  soon  to  ar¬ 
range  all  details  connected  with  the  new  scale.  The  scale  will 
be  in  effect  for  one  year,  expiring  July  1,  1902. 

The  vote  of  the  members  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters  has  been  taken,  which  resulted  in  East  Liv¬ 
erpool  being  selected  as  the  next  convention  city.  The  vote 
resulted  for  East  Liverpool,  Akron,  Trenton  and  Steubenville 
in  the  order  named.  The  convention  will  convene  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July,  and  will  last  four  days.  The  annual  outing 
of  the  Association  will  be  held  here  on  the  third  day  of  the 
convention. 

The  summer  business  of  the  potteries  of  East  Liverpool 
was  never  known  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  at  present. 
New  shapes  are  being  made  at  most  every  plant,  and  orders 
during  the  past  six  weeks  have  been  coming  in  at  a  rapid  rate. 
There  are  very  few  salesmen  on  the  road  now,  and  many 
plants  have  enough  orders  on  their  books  to  keep  them  in 
operation  for  months  to  come.  Many  orders  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  without  solicitation.  The  orders  now  being  received 
are  for  the  new  shapes,  as  the  jobbers  do  not  care  to  handle 
ware  that  has  age  attached  to  it.  At  the  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  pottery,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  ware 
in  the  warehouse  that  was  made  years  ago,  it  being  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price,  or  even  give  it  away.  Other 
plants  are  in  the  same  position. 

The  American  Clay  Pot  Company,  located  at  Steubenville, 
proposes  to  make  quite  an  addition  to  its  plant.  Several  new 
buildings  are  to  be  added  to  the  already  large  factory,  in  order 
that  the  company  may  be  able  to  keep  up  with  its  increasing 
orders. 

The  many  fire  brick  plants  in  the  upper  Ohio  valley  are  en¬ 
joying  a  good  business  at  present,  almost  every  factory  in  the 
district  being  in  operation.  Improvements  are  being  made  at 
several  plants,  and  in  these  instances  work  has  been  stopped 
for  a  few  days.  These  changes  are,  as  a  rule,  repairs  to  the 
machinery. 

The  Shale  brickyard,  located  at  Cross  Creek,  near  Steuben¬ 
ville,  which  has  been  idle  since  the  late  flood  in  the  Ohio  river, 
has  again  been  placed  in  operation.  This  plant  is  managed 
by  Henry  Kerr,  well  known  to  the  brick  trade  in  the  valley. 

The  Fickes  brickyard,  at  Steubenville,  which  has  been  idle 
for  several  months,  has  been  leased  by  Edward  Nicholson, 
who  will  place  it  in  operation  at  once.  A  good  grade  of  red 
building  brick  will  be  made. 

William  S.  George,  who  is  interested  in  the  East  Palestine; 
0.,  and  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  potteries,  is  unable  to  state  when 


the  Peoria,  Ill.,  pottery,  in  which  he  is  interested,  will  resume 
operations.  This  plant  was  closed  about  two  months  ago,  and 
no  cause  was  assigned  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  plant.  Workmen  formerly  employed  there  are  com¬ 
ing  to  East  Liverpool,  and  most  all  have  secured  work.  Oth¬ 
ers  have  secured  employment  at  the  Akron  pottery. 

This  week  fifty-two  cars  of  loaded  brick  were  sent  from 
plants  located  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  to 
Southern  towns.  It  is  said  each  car  contains  10,000  brick,  or 
520,000  brick  in  the  entire  shipment.  These  cars  were  made 
into  one  train  and  run  from  Steubenville  to  Southern  towns 
in  one  section.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  shipments  of  brick 
ever  recorded  about  New  Cumberland. 

The  East  End  Brick  Plant,  located  in  East  Liverpool,  has 
been  purchased  by  Gamble  &  Surles,  well-known  contractors 
of  this  section.  The  works  will  be  enlarged  at  once,  and  sev¬ 
eral  new  down-draft  kilns  are  to  be  erected.  The  new  firm 
has  received  many  orders  recently,  sufficient  to  keep  the  works 
in  operation  all  summer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  brick  the  own¬ 
ers  will  use  in  their  own  work. 

The  Wheeling  Pottery,  located  at  Wheeling,  has  been  forced 
to  shut  down,  owing  to  some  differences  existing  between  the 
firm  and  the  oddmen.  These  men  have  been  receiving  $1.25 
a  day,  and  they  now  ask  $1.50.  It  is  not  likely  the  demands 
will  be  granted,  and  new  men  will  probably  be  imported. 

The  Union  Pottery,  located  in  this  place,  has  resumed  op¬ 
eration  under  the  new  management.  The  company  will  place 
a  full  line  of  new  ware  on  the  market,  and  a  few  days  ago  an 
order  was  made  for  several  new  toilet  and  dinner  shapes.  The 
management  of  these  works  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Am¬ 
brose  Cartwright,  while  Thomas  Price,  of  the  American  Pot¬ 
tery  Company,  at  Toronto,  O.,  will  look  after  the  Chelsea  Pot¬ 
tery,  owned  by  the  Union  Pottery  Company,  and  located  at 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.  F.  W.  Fowler,  formerly  of  this 
place,  but  now  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  will  have  general  supervision 
of  both  plants.  Additions  will  be  made  to  both  potteries  soon, 
as  the  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $800,000,  most  all  New 
York  capital. 

The  new  addition  being  made  to  the  Laughlin  Pottery,  plant 
No.  2,  will  be  finished  within  the  next  six  weeks.  This  firm, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  numbered  among  the  smaller  concerns  of 
the  Ohio  valley,  but  to-day  it  is  handling  an  immense  trade, 
shipping,  it  is  said,  on  an  average  of  three  carloads  of  ware 
every  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  casks  and  smaller  packages. 
The  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  increased  recently  to 
$500,000,  and  this  amount  may  be  doubled  before  the  end  of 
summer. 

Very  little  has  been  heard  recently  about  the  proposed 
sewer  pipe  trust,,  supposed  to  be  a  rival  of  the  American  Clay 
Manufacturing  Company.  A  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  was  held  recently  in  Cleveland,  but  nothing  has  been 
given  out  about  the  session.  All  the  plants  in  this  section 
not  in  the  old  combination  are  listed  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
new  concern. 

The  plant  of  Edwin  O’Connor,  one  of  the  oldest  in  East  Liv¬ 
erpool,  is  being  dismantled.  Seggars,  pins  and  everything  that 
could  be  made  from  fire  clay  were  manufactured  at  this  plant 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Mr.  O’Connor  is  now  fifty-three 
years  old,  and  came  to  East  Liverpool  when  twenty-two  years 
old.  Three  years  later  he  erected  a  small  plant,  and  from  then 
until  he  stopped  his  plant  a  few  months  ago  amassed  a  for¬ 
tune  of  probably  $150,000,  and  all  from  being  a  “clayworker.” 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  May  4.  ZIM. 


IN  AMERICA. 

English  Groom  (ignorant of  the  customs  of  the  country)— “H’m! 
B’ Jove!  what  kind  of  a  show  in  this?” 

His  Yankee  Bride — “It  looks  like  a  Pan-American  exhibition.” 
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Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  hre  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining— THEY  JUST  SHIINE. 

THus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 
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Over  100 
“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 

Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 


With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Tie  Weiiinglon  machine  Go 


•t 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


good  business  in 


NLESS  THE  unexpected  happens,  the 
coming  season  should  be  a  busy  one. 
Small  buildings  are  going  up  now  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  and  the  big  contracts 
so  long  looked  for  cannot  be  delayed 
much  longer.  The  Patent  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  420  Montgom¬ 
ery  street,  in  this  city,  is  doing  a  fairly 
ordinary  red  brick.  City  trade  is  holding 


back,  and  trade  here  is  not  as  lively  as  it  was  expected  to  be, 
but  country  trade  is  slowly  improving  in  the  sections  about 
the  bay. 

Advices  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  state  that  the  brick  situation 
in  that  city  has  become  very  active  on  account  of  the  building 
boom  which  is  in  progress,  and  probably  in  some  cases  build¬ 
ing  has  been  retarded  on  account  of  the  demand.  However, 
the  prospects  are  for  an  enormous  output  during  the  open  sea¬ 
son,  and  no  contracts  will  suffer  long  by  any  scarcity.  In¬ 
creased  facilities  are  now  noted  in  all  directions,  and  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  brick  may  soon  be  expected.  One  of  the 
brickyards  in  South  Seattle  has  just  begun  to  burn  a  kiln 
which  contains  560,000,  or  over  half  a  million  brick.  It  will 
take  about  two  weeks  before  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 
While  the  Pontiac  Brick  and  Tile  Company  note  a  shortage 
of  hrick  now,  they  are  endeavoring  to  correct  it,  and  are  in¬ 
vesting  a  large  amount  in  equipment  to  increase  the  capacity. 
At  Pontiac  they  will  employ  one  hundred  men,  and  at  their 
Eagle  Harbor  yard,  which  will  be  in  operation  shortly,  they 
will  give  employment  to  more  than  one  hundred  men.  This 
will  add  to  Seattle’s  shipping  trade,  as  it  is  their  purpose  to 
export  if  they  cannot  get  sufficient  home  trade.  Eight  yards 
are  now  in  operation  in  Seattle,  including  the  W.  C.  Hill  Brick 
Company,  Henry  Lohse  Brick  Company,  Abrahamson  Brick 
Company,  Megrath,  Gribble  &  Duhamel  and  the  Builders’  Brick 
Company,  all  consolidated  under  the  title  of  the  Brick  Ex¬ 
change,  of  which  E.  A.  Strout  is  secretary,  with  yards  located 
in  South  Seattle.  The  independent  yards  are  the  Harper -Brick 
and  Pottery  Company,  with  yards  at  Colby,  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Seattle,  on  the  Sound,  and  the  Pontiac  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  and  another  yard  at  Eagle  Harbor,  Admiralty  Inlet, 
opposite  Seattle.  The  Hill,  Lohse  and  the  Megrath  yards  are 
able  to  make  brick  only  from  April  to  September.  W.  W. 
Fisherm,  president  of  the  Pontiac  Company,  in  summing  up 
the  situation  in  Seattle,  says:  “The  building  outlook  in 
Seattle  is  good.  Many  local  architects  have  plans  in  their 
offices  which  will  soon  substantially  add  to  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  streets.  Seattle  needs  more  office  buildings, 
more  hotels,  more  warehouses  and  more  factories,  and  it  will 
be  the  endeavor  of  brick  manufacturers  to  avoid  any  future 
delay  in  building  operations  because  of  the  inability  of  con¬ 
tractors  to  obtain  brick  as  wanted  during  the  winter  season.” 

Messrs.  Elford  &  Smith  and  Humber  &  Sons,  of  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  have  secured  a  contract  for  supplying  a  Whatcom, 
Wash.,  contractor  with  400,000  brick,  which  are  already  being 
delivered. 


The  Flathead  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  to  do 
business  in  Kalispell,  Mont.  The  incorporators  are  B.  B.  Gilli¬ 
land,  J.  C.  Stahl,  W.  J.  Blake  and  Theodore  Eckstrom.  The 
capital  stock  is  placed  at  $3,000.  B.  B.  Gilliland,  J.  C.  Stahl 
and  Theodore  Eckstrom  are  managers  of  the  concern. 

H.  Flood,  recently  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  D.  H.  Kimple,  a 
former  well-known  business  man  of  Ritzville,  Wash.,  have 
formed  a  partnership,  and  are  now  testing  the  clay  on  the 
outskirts  of  Ritzville  preparatory  to  establishing  a  brick- 
making  plant.  They  have  secured  options  on  two  pieces  of 
ground,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  quality  of  clay 
for  the  manufacture  of  good  brick  can  be  obtained  at  a  depth 
of  about  six  feet.  The  machinery  has  been  ordered  and  all 
necessary  arrangements  will  be  perfected  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  15,000  brick.  The  work  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  J.  R.  Flood. 

P.  M.  Tracy  has  leased  the  brick  and  tile  business  of  his 
father  at  Areata,  Cal.,  for  a  term  of  years.  At  present  he  has 
a  crew  of  men  at  work  making  three-inch  tile. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  of  Athena,  Ore.,  is  preparing  to  remove  the 
location  of  his  brickyard.  In  future  it  will  be  located  on  the 
Reeder  homestead,  north  of  Athena.  The  yard  will  start  as 
soon  as  weather  conditions  will  permit. 

George  Krieger  will  soon  begin  operations  at  his  brickyard 
at  La  Grande,  Ore.,  with  a  full  force  of  men. 

H.  W.  Gendar,  an  assayer  and  metallurgist  from  Nevada 
county,  California,  has  been  at  Cayucas  examining  a  deposit 
of  fire  clay  on  the  ranch  of  R.  J.  Hazard,  on  Old  creek.  He 
found  the  deposit  very  extensive  and  took  a  quantity  for  chem¬ 
ical  analysis. 

J.  D.  Palmer  is  putting  new  machinery  in  the  brickyard 
owned  by  W.  S.  Hubbard,  in  a  canyon  off  of  India  street,  San 
Diego,  Cal.  The  pug  mill,  which  was  formerly  operated  by 
horse  power,  will  hereafter  be  operated  by  a  four-horse  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  The  plant  will  be  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  10,000 
brick  a  day.  The  managers  have  secured  contracts  to  furnish 
brick  for  the  Sefton  Block  and  the  library  building  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  San  Diego. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Kessler  Brick  and 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  to  double  the  present 
capacity  of  its  plant.  Machinery  is  now  being  installed  for 
that  purpose.  Last  year  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  about 
50,000  brick  per  day. 

W.  D.  Trewhitt,  the  sewer  contractor,  of  Hanford,  Cal.,  has 
purchased  thirty-three  acres  of  land  near  that  town,  which 
will  be  the  site  for  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified 
sewer  pipe.  The  clay  deposits  found  on  the  tract  are  said  to 
be  first-class. 

The  Jewett  &  Farnum  brickyard,  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  is  now 
turning  out  35,000  brick  per  day.  A  kiln  of  350,000  has  just 
been  opened,  and  one  containing  a  half  million  will  be  fired 
within  a  week  or  so. 

Emmett  Riggins,  F.  A.  Boole,  J.  Weil,  C.  S.  Pierce,  George 
R.  Andrews,  J.  Q.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Fresno, 
Cal.,  have  leased  forty  acres  of  land  three  miles  north  of 
Fresno,  upon  which  they  will  erect  a  brick  plant.  The  idea 
is  not  to  build  the  whole  plant  at  once,  but  to  commence  with 
a  plant  of  sufficient  size  to  supply  the  present  needs,  and  then 
to  add  to  it  from  time  to  time.  Oil  will  be  used  for  fuel. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  6,  1901.  SUNSET. 


VERY  MUCH  NEXT. 

Chimmie — “Oh  yes — I’m  next’  dere  all  right.” 

Johnny — “Yes — she  told  me  dat  next  to  Patsy  Doyle,  and  Fancy  O’Neil,  and  Danny  Barry,  and  Micky  Doolan,  you  was  de  next  best  t’ing  she  knew  uv!” 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. _ ■ 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good,  and  the  clay 
is  fitted’for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Qalion,  Ohio. 


Charles  Smith  will  open  up  a  brickyard  at  Casper,  Wyo. 

J.  Delnio,  of  Otto,  Wyo.,  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at 
Cody,  Wyo. 

F.  B.  Vennum,  of  Fisher,  Ill.,  will  open  up  a  brickyard  at 
that  place. 

W.  J.  Simms,  of  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  will  manufacture  brick  at 
Glendive,  Mont. 

Fred  Ruffer,  of  Delta,  0.,  contemplates  erecting  a  brick  and 
tile  plant  at  Archbold,  O. 

G.  F.  Kettel,  of  Tipton,  la.,  has  sold  his  brick  and  tile  plant 
to  Frank  Dalrumontd,  of  Riverside,  la. 

Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  is  to  have  another  new  brickyard,  which 
will  be  established  by  Joseph  A.  Pallack. 

The  Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
by  William  O.  Brien  and  others,  of  Williamson. 

R.  McDonald  and  J.  J.  Peters  are  forming  a  stock  company 
to  manufacture  paving  brick  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Albert  Rogetti  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Dunellen 
(N.  J.)  Brick  Works,  and  has  same  in  full  operation. 

R.  A.  Masterson,  of  Manchester,  Ky.,  and  George  M. 
Clinger,  of  Maysville,  will  erect  a  brick  plant  at  Dover,  Ky. 

Paul  Gerray,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  leased  ground  at 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  on  which  he  will  establish  a  $20,000  brick 
plant. 

The  firm  of  Steep  &■  Washburn,  tile  manufacturers  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Ill,  has  been  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Steep  will  continue  in 
the  business. 

Frank  A.  McGown,  of  Portsmouth,  O.,  has  leased  land  at 
Comet,  O.,  where  he  will  establish  a  brick  plant  of  20,000 
daily  capacity. 

Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant.  Dr.  Jami¬ 
son,  W.  C.  Arnett,  and  Messrs.  Steele  and  Philips,  contractors, 
are  interested. 

The  New  Jersey  Ceramic  Tile  Works  has  been  incorporated 
to  manufacture  art  tile  at  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.  The  capital 
stock  is  $100,000. 

Michael  J.  Charley,  of  the  firm  of  Charley  Bros.,  brick 
manufacturers,  of  La  Salle,  Ill.,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of 
that  thriving  city. 

The  Wickliffe  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  other  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  at  Wickliffe,  Ky. 

Joseph  Shingle  is  making  extensive  improvements  in  his 
brick  plant  at  North  Mankato,  Minn.,  which  will  enable  him 
to  turn  out  a  very  fine  product. 

Christian  Schleede  will  start  a  new  brickyard  at  Port  Ewen. 
Mr.  Schleede  has  been  connected  with  the  Hutton  Brick  Co., 
of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  for  a  long  time. 

The  Louisville  Brick  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  installing 
an  outfit  of  Simpson  brick  machinery,  supplied  by  the  Simp¬ 
son  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wells  &  Hall,  manufacturers  of  colorific  for  coloring  brick, 
etc.,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  report  a  very  good  trade  so  far, 
with  outlook  bright  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  Tennessee  River  Drain  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Saltillo,  Tenn., 


which  has  been  shut  down  since  last  summer,  has  again  re¬ 
sumed  operations  with  a  full  force  of  men. 

A  new  brickmaking  plant  is  being  erected  at  Nineveh,  Pa., 
by  Frank  W.  Otto,  George  H.  Brown  and  others.  They  expect 
to  start  the  works  by  the  middle  of  June. 

J.  H.  Finnie,  a  well-known  and  practical  brick  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  taken  the  management  of  the  Switzer  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta  Co.’s  plant  at  Blossburg,  Mont. 

The  Greencastle  (Ind.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  Charles  S.  Eiteljorg,  Robert  L.  Higert,  George  W. 
Pence,  George  Hathaway  and  James  L.  Randel. 

Peter  Harris,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Macon,  Ga., 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  last  month.  Mr.  Harris  had  been 
engaged  in  the  brick  business  for  many  years. 

The  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated, 
with  F.  W.  Hooper  as  manager.  A  plant  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  will  be  erected  at  once. 

The  Aldridge  Brick  Co.,  of  Dutchess  Junction,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  The  directors  are 
A.  E.,  C.  F.  and  C.  Aldridge,  of  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

The  Peerless  Clay  Co.  has  been  chartered  to  manufacture 
brick  at  Langley,  S.  C.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  B.  D. 
Lamar  is  president  and  F.  W.  Braunstein  is  secretary  of  the 
concern. 

O.  L.  De  Forest  writes  there  is  a  good  demand  for  brick 
at  Janesville,  Wis.,  owing  to  an  unusual  activity  in  the  build¬ 
ing  line,  and  that  the  local  supply  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
demand. 

W.  S.  Weil’,  president  of  the  Monmouth  Pottery  Company, 
Monmouth,  Ill.,  has  just  been  granted  a  patent  on  a  fruit  jar 
fastener,  which  is  said  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  those 
now  in  use. 

The  Buck  Ceramic  Co.  has  been  chartered  to  manufacture 
and  deal  in  tile,  pottery  and  earthen  products  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.  E.  H.  Sweeney,  A.  A.  Sweeney  and  F.  C.  Buck  are 
incorporators. 

George  H.  Bruns,  of  Brecon,  O.,  writes  that  he  has  sold  all 
the  brick  he  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
has  orders  for  more  than  one  million  to  be  delivered  before 
the  first  of  August. 

In  remitting  subscription  to  Clay-Worker,  R.  H.  Richardson 
&  Son,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  say:  “We  are  as  busy  as  busy  can 
be,  have  a  big  lot  of  work  on  hand  and  everything  moving 
along  satisfactorily. 

C.  O.  Swift,  a  member  of  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturing 
firm  of  Swift  &  Gragg,  and  vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Waverly,  Ill.,  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  last  month. 

Spears,  Fish  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  purchased  the 
plant  of  Elliott  Bros.,  at  Pickering’s  Crossing,  Rochester,  N. 

H.  Mr.  Henry  Elliott  has  been  retained  as  manager.  The 
yard  will  be  run  to  its  full  capacity. 

In  a  recent  letter,  inclosing  subscription,  Fredericks,  Monro 
&  Co.,  fire  brick  manufacturers,  of  Farrandsville,  Pa.,  say 
their  plant  is  running  to  its  full  capacity,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  season  are  very  good  indeed. 

Messrs.  George  R.  Hill  &  Bro.,  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  have  installed 
an  outfit  of  brick  machinery  made  by  the  Henry  Martin  Brick 
Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  They 
report  having  splendid  prospects  for  this  season. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  is  to  have  a  new,  up-to-date  brick  factory.  A 
company  has  been  formed  composed  of  leading  citizens  of  the 
town,  of  which  J.  Q.  Anderson  is  treasurer.  Tests  have  been 
made  of  the  clay,  which  is  suitable  for  fine  front  brick,  but 
common  building  brick  will  also  be  made.  Among  those  in- 
[OONTINVED  ON  PAGE  518.] 
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Yes,  Certainly  We  Will  be  Good! 


And  Continue  to  furnish  our  Customers 
with  the  BEST  DISINTEGRATOR  HADE 
at  Reasonable  Prices.  000000 


We  Do  Not  Infringe,  and  Never  Did. 

See  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap= 
peals  for  the  Seventh  District.  £  £  £ 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach i networks 
vs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Company.  £  £ 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

ANDERSON,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

See  Ads.  on  Pages  460  and  536. 
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terested  are  E.  Riggins,  F.  A.  Boole,  J.  Weil,  C.  S.  Pierce,  G.  R. 
Andrews,  B.  Vincent  and  J.  Q.  Anderson.  Work  on  the  plant 
will  be  commenced  at  once. 

The  Keystone  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  granted  a  charter 
to  manufacture  fire  brick  at  Cleveland.  The  incorporators 
are  George  H.  Foster,  J.  D.  Foster,  J.  D.  Chambers,  George  H. 
Allen,  George  Linn  and  W.  D.  Bristol,  all  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Nevin  and  M.  J.  Bannon  have  organized  the 
Louisville  (.Ky.)  Brick  Company,  and  begun  business  at  Thir¬ 
ty-eighth  street  and  Rudd  avenue.  They  have  the  latest  im- 
pi’oved  machinery  and  propose  to  make  20,000,000  brick  a 
year. 

Louis  Larson  and  Jacob  Dyrhaug,  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  have 
purchased  the  brickyard  of  L.  Johnson  at  Red  Lake  Falls.  A 
number  of  improvements  will  be  made  at  the  plant  that  will 
both  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
output. 

Kerr  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  whose  advent  in  the 
brick  business  was  announced  in  last  month’s  Clay-Worker, 
are  now  hard  at  work,  using  the  Henry  Martin  latest  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  They  have  a  model  yard  that  is  worth 
visiting. 

The  St.  Joseph  &  Elkhart  Power  Co.  has  purchased  the 
brick  plant  of  J.  P.  Heasley,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  $23,500.  The  company  will  keep  the  yard  in  operation 
and  contemplate  enlarging  and  making  material  improve¬ 
ments  in  same. 

Julius  Gobeaux,  of  Vanasselt,  Wash.,  has  discovered  a  de¬ 
posit  of  clay  near  Seattle,  which  he  has  tested,  and  which  he 
says  will  make  an  excellent  paving  brick,  equal  to  the  Gales¬ 
burg  product.  It  is  probable  a  company  will  be  formed  to 
develop  the  clay. 

The  Lac  du  Bonnet  Mining,  Manufacturing  and  Developing 
Company,  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  Canada,  is  considerably  increas¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  Last  year  they  installed  a  com¬ 
plete  Martin  outfit  and  have  recently  ordered  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  same  company. 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Coffeyville, 
Kan.,  installed  a  Simpson  four-mold  brick  press  six  weeks  ago, 
and  the  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co.  have  received  an  order 
for  a  second  press  of  the  same  size.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  Simpson  press  is  appreciated  by  them. 

The  recent  Nebraska  Legislature  made  it  unlawful  for  a 
person  to  sell  any  kind  of  brick  in  Nebraska  unless  eight  and 
one-quarter  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and  two  and  one- 
half  inches  thick.  Violation  of  the  act  is  made  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500. 

The  Monro  Fire  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  build  a  large  modern  fire  brick  plant  at  Beech 
Creek,  Pa.  The  capital  of  the  concern,  of  which  Mr.  A.  Monro, 
of  the  firm  of  Fredericks,  Monro  &  Co.,  is  the  head,  is  $150,000. 
Brick  will  be  made  both  by  hand  and  by  machine. 

The  American  Blower  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which,  among 
other  large  orders,  are  furnishing  the  heating  apparatus  for 
the  half-million  dollar  plant  of  the  Natural  Food  Company, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  have  also  just  secured  the  contract  for  the 
General  Electric  Company’s  new  plant  at  Birmingham,  Eng. 

H.  C.  Kenney  has  purchased  land  at  Everett,  Wash.,  on 
which  he  will  erect  an  up-to-date  brick  plant.  Most  of  the 
brick  used  in  Everett  have  been  shipped  in  at  a  price  ranging 
from  $9  to  $12  per  thousand,  and  as  Mr.  Kenney  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  clay,  he  is  quite  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  his  ven¬ 
ture. 

The  Cary  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  to  manuafcture 
brick  and  clay  products  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  The  direc¬ 
tors  are  William  N.  Cary,  Edgar  Holmes,  E.  L.  Howland, 
George  Rogers,  Cora  N.  Guild  and  W.  L.  Howland,  of  Mechan¬ 


icsville,  and  W.  R.  Palmer,  of  Stillwater.  The  capital  stock 
is  $50,000. 

The  Jones  Brick  Co.,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  will  enlarge  their 
plant  and  put  in  new  machinery  at  once.  When  completed 
the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  daily.  The  plant  was 
recently  sold  at  auction  to  a  bonded  stock  company.  J.  D. 
McCallum,  who  has  managed  the  works  for  several  years,  will 
be  retained  as  manager. 

A  new  brick  company  has  been  organized  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  with  $200,000  paid-up  capital  stock.  Mayor  Robert  A. 
Hart  is  president  of  the  company  and  Ben  R.  Mayer  vice 
president.  Land  situated  just  north  of  the  city  has  been 
purchased  as  a  site.  At  the  spot  selected  a  successful  brick¬ 
yard  was  conducted  before  the  war. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  “New  South" 
brickmaking  machinery,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  report  that  they 
have  shipped  within  the  last  month  brickmaking  outfits  to 
Moultrie,  Ga.;  Cairo,  Ga.;  Thunder,  Ga. ;  Latta,  S.  C.;  Welford, 
S.  C.;  Ninety-Six,  S.  C.;  Leesville,  S.  C.;  Harrisburg,  N.  C., 
and  Belmont,  N.  C.  They  are  selling  all  of  the  machinery 
they  can  make  without  effort. 

W.  C.  Beem,  of  Lehigh,  la.,  and  Dr.  Nelson,  of  Dayton,  la., 
have  formed  a  partnership  to  manufacture  brick,  tile  and 
sewer  pipe.  They  will  operate  the  old  Lehigh  Brick  and  Tile 
Manufacturing  Co.’s  plant,  which  was  badly  damaged  by  fire 
several  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  idle.  They 
will  put  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  for 
which  they  have  a  fine  quality  of  clay. 

Dabney  Cosby  was  killed  this  morning  at  the  brick  works 
at  South  Boston,  Va.  He  was  on  the  upper  floor  attending  the 
hopper,  where  the  clay  is  received  into  the  machine,  and  fell 
headlong  into  the  hopper.  His  head  and  body  were  badly 
crushed.  Mr.  Cosby  was  a  son  of  H.  W.  Cosby,  manager, 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  brickyard.  He  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  and  leaves  a  widow  and  infant. 

A.  S.  Wehrheim,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  purchased  the  old 
McKee  brick  plant  at  Cayuga,  Ind.,  together  with  fifteen  acres 
of  land  adjoining.  The  old  buildings  will  be  torn  down  and  a 
new  plant,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  sand-mold  and  stiff- 
mud  brick,  erected  on  the  site.  The  new  industry  will  be 
styled  the  Acme  Brick  Co.  Mr.  Wehrheim  is  a  practical  brick 
man,  and  will  give  the  plant  his  personal  attention. 

The  first  kiln  of  the  Geijsbeek  pottery,  at  Golden,  Col.,  has 
been  opened  and  the  result  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  fully  up  to  expectations.  At  present  only  plain 
white  ware  will  be  made,  but  later  on  all  kinds  of  china  and 
fine  porcelain  will  be  turned  out.  This  is  the  only  plant  of  the 
kind  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  managed  by  S.  J.  Geijs¬ 
beek,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  School  of  Ceramics.  At  present 
they  have  a  market  for  their  entire  output. 

Operations  at  the  Oakland  Brick  Co.’s  plant,  Zanesville,  O., 
have  been  resumed,  and  the  yards  will  be  operated  to  their 
full  capacity.  The  company  has  been  reorganized,  with  the 
following  officers:  J.  H.  Lunniger,  president,  Harrisville,  W. 
Va.;  C.  C.  Wentz,  vice  president;  A.  C.  Davis,  secretary,  and 
R.  H.  Rutherford,  treasurer,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  George 
R.  Nichols,  of  Zanesville,  is  superintendent.  The  recent  severe 
storm  damaged  the  plant  to  the  extent  of  $12,000. 

The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Simpson  brick  press,  have  sent  out  the  following  announce¬ 
ment:  ‘'We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our  offices  have 
been  removed  from  95  Dearborn  street  to  Suite  1208  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  where  we  will  be  pleased  to  meet  our  customers, 
who  are  cordially  invited  to  make  our  new  offices  their  head¬ 
quarters  when  in  Chicago.  Our  works  are  at  Winthrop  Har¬ 
bor,  Ill.,  forty-four  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Milwaukee 
division  of  the  Northwestern  railway.  These  shops  are  al¬ 
ways  open  to  inspection  and  customers  are  gladly  escorted 
there  to  witness  the  details  of  construction  of  our  numerous 
[continued  on  page  520.] 
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A  Perfect  Brick  Machine. 

STRONG,  POWERFUL,  SIMPLE  and  POSITIVE. 

Absolutely  Unbreakable.  Less  Working  Parts  than  any  other  /Machine. 

Without  Repressing  Attachment. 

The  DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE  will  take  the  Clay  or  Shale  as  it  comes  from 
the  bank  or  Dry  Pan  and  automatically  produce  perfect  repressed  brick. 

NO  LAM  IN  ATI  ON. 


DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE.  Capacity  40,000  Perfect  Repressed  Brick  per  day. 


The  only  machine  in  the  World,  that  will  Automatically  produce  perfect  Re= 
pressed  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  Mfg.  Co., 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


022  Garfield  Bldg,  CL,JE$ VBBA.NB,  OHIO. 
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specialties.”  They  also  manufacture  the  Simpson  compound 
hammer  pulverizer,  Simpson  ntever-clog  screen,  Simpson  recip¬ 
rocating  and  Simpson  revolving  screens,  Simpson  conveyors, 
elevators,  etc.,  etc. 

A  New  Haven  (Conn.)  correspondent  writes  that  the  build¬ 
ing  brick  business  in  that  vicinity  is  good,  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  having  sold  the  entire  season’s  output.  The  price 
is  not  quite  as  firm  as  last  season,  which  our  correspondent 
thinks  is  due  to  the  talk  of  syndicates  purchasing  all  the 
yards  or  output  of  yards  in  New  England.  Two  different  syn¬ 
dicates  are  getting  options  on  brick  plants.  Should  a  com¬ 
bination  be  formed  the  price  of  brick  would  be  probably  ad¬ 
vanced  at  least  10  per  cent,  above  the  present  selling  price. 

In  a  recent  letter  William  F.  Scott,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  says:  “We  are  glad  to  report  that  business  is  unusually 
good,  and  we  have  just  sold  an  equipment  for  a  40,000  capacity 
plant  in  Texas.  We  have  also  lately  sold  one  of  our  four-mold 
machines  to  J.  M.  Harry  &  Co.,  of  Dallas,  who  are  highly 
pleased  with  same.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  record  our 
machinery  has  made,  and  are,  of  course,  very  grateful  for  the 
high  praise  our  customers  give  it.  Our  business  is  good  and 
the  prospects  were  never  brighter.” 

According  to  the  Sandwich  (Ill.)  Argus,  the  little  town  of 
Shumway  is  one  of  the  most  unique  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  has  one  saloon.  The  town  is  small,  and  the  proprietor  pays 
$700  annual  license  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  dispensing 
drinks.  Nearly  all  this  money  is  spent  in  brick  sidewalks, 
and,  although  there  are  only  about  150  residents  in  the  town, 
it  has  over  two  miles  of  brick  sidewalks.  The  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  receive  no  salary.  The  town  has  no  police,  as  each 
Alderman  is  a  policeman,  and  the  saloonkeeper  also  has  police 
powers.  The  city  clerk  receives  $18  a  year,  and  he  Is  the  only 
officer  who  draws  a  salary.  When  there  is  any  disturbance 
the  whole  town  turns  out  and  arrests  the  guilty  parties. 
When  they  are  fined  the  money  goes  to  build  more  walks. 

A  brick  company  has  been  organized  at  Louisville  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  It  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey  and  absorbs  the  McDonald  Brick  Company,  the 
Western  Brick  Company,  Conway  Bros.  &  Co.  and  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Brick  Company.  The  combine  paid  $300,000  for  these 
concerns,  and  will  use  $200,000  to  establish  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  enameled  brick.  The  directors  are  as  follows: 
A.  Dumesnil,  Charles  J.  Doherty,  Shirley  E.  Johnson,  Donald 
McDonald,  Louis  H.  Wymond,  Donald  McLarren  and  Walter 
S.  Adams.  At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  immediately  after 
their  election  the  following  officers  were  selected:  A.  Du¬ 
mesnil,  president;  Charles  J.  Doherty,  vice  president;  Shirley 
E.  Johnson,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  will  take 
charge  of  the  four  plants  it  purchased  and  will  begin  business 
immediately.  Numerous  improvements  will  be  made  in  the 
properties  at  present  and  after  the  first  of  next  year  all  capac¬ 
ities  will  be  increased.  The  company  will  make  a  bid  for 
some  of  the  Southern  business,  especially  that  territory 
reached  by  water.  It  has  been  decided  not  to  raise  prices  on 
any  brick,  common  brick  being  sold  at  the  prevailing  price  of 
$6  per  thousand,  and  paving  brick  at  $7. 


DOWN  IN  JERSEY. 


BUILDING  MATTERS  in  this  section  are  progressing 
with  their  usual  aggressiveness.  The  threatened  strike 
of  the  Carpenters’  Union  in  Perth  Amboy  has  been  set¬ 
tled  satisfactorily  to  both  sides  for  a  year  to  come,  and  what 
threatened  to  be  a  serious  matter  has  been  compromised.  For 
some  time  past  the  terra  cotta  pressers  and  finishers  have 
threatened  trouble,  but  a  chilliness  has  crept  into  the  air 
lately  by  reason  of  what  seemed,  upon  the  face  of  things,  to 
be  a  counter-shot  from  the  bosses. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany  paid  all  the  hands  in  the  plaster  shop  in  full,  and  told 
them  there  would  be  no  more  work  at  the  present  time.  Up 
to  that  time  the  men  had  been  making  fourteen  hours  per 
day,  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  there  was  much  surprise 
on  all  sides.  Many  think  this  was  a  counter  plot  to  fore¬ 
stall  any  action  on  the  other  side.  The  report  here  was  that 


the  Philadelphia  shops  and  one  or  two  farther  east  took  the 
same  action  and  laid  off  all  the  plaster  men. 

The  other  departments  are  still  running  as  usual.  Of 
course,  the  plaster  men  got  their  lick  in  first  of  all,  and  the 
pressers  and  finishers  come  last.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  will  come  when  labor  and  capital  can  get  their  heads 
together  and  settle  all  these  questions  without  threatening 
to  stop  all  work.  Capital  suffers,  because  the  interest  goes  on 
just  the  same;  labor  loses  the  wages  and  no  one  is  any  better 
off  in  the  end. 

The  paving  of  New  Brunswick  avenue,  in  Perth  Amboy, 
is  now  progressing  rapidly,  and  many  new  buildings  are  go¬ 
ing  up  in  that  city.  The  Central  Electric  Station  at  this  point 
is  fast  nearing  completion.  The  engines  are  now  being 
placed.  There  are  two ‘double  compound  outfits.  The  power 
will  be  furnished  by  two  large  boilers  of  the  Porcupine  pat¬ 
tern.  Each  boiler  has  a  capacity  of  800-horse  power.  They 
are  of  an  upright  pattern,  and  each  boiler  has  1,200  tubes. 
These  tubes  are  bent  in  a  peculiar  form  and  are  expanded  at 
each  end  with  a  central  shell,  perhaps  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  thirty  feet  high.  The  tubes  will,  of  course,  be  full  of 
water,  and  the  heat  will  circulate  around  them,  making  rapid 
steamers.  These  will  be  inclosed  in  a  fire-brick  wall.  Over 
1,000,000  red  brick  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  and  beds  for  the  engines. 

A  new  factory  is  now  being  erected  here  also  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  hats,  so  we  believe  the  prophecy  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  made  some  time  since,  that  Metuchen  would  eventu¬ 
ally  take  on  the  same  prosperity  now  so  general  all  over  the 
country  is  coming  true.  She  has  a  beautiful  village,  with 
ample  railroad  facilities,  good  water,  electric  lights,  two  trol¬ 
ley  lines,  schools,  churches  and — a  few  mossbacks,  but  not 
enough  of  the  latter  to  keep  her  back. 

The  new  corporation  of  ship-building  interests  contemplates 
building  the  largest  dry  dock  in  the  world  at  Carteret,  on  the 
Sound,  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  This,  no 
doubt,  will  cause  a  great  demand  for  brick.  The  immense 
car  shops  at  that  point,  erected  some  years  since  by  the 
Candas,  of  the  Chrome  steel  work  fame,  of  Brooklyn,  will 
no  doubt  be  used  as  a  part  of  this  plant.  The  car  shops  were 
never  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built,  but 
have  stood  idle  for  years.  Everything  points  to  prosperity  in 
this  section,  and  brick  are  in  good  demand  at  big  prices. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Edgar,  the  Florida  clay  king,  returned  from 
the  land  of  oranges  recently.  While  on  his  last  trip,  he  in¬ 
forms  me,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  his 
already  large  plant,  by  additions  here  and  there,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  unprecedented  demand  for  this  fine  clay. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Edgar  informs  your  correspondent  that  there 
are  no  brick  made  in  or  very  near  Jacksonville.  If  some  one 
could  find  a  clay  there  suitable  for  the  purpose,  now  would 
be  the  time  to  start  a  brick  plant  to  supply  the  new  buildings 
which  will  no  doubt  go  up  in  the  burned  district. 

Not  much  building  will  be  done  in  New  Brunswick  this 
season.  W.  R.  O. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  ‘TAN”  MIDWAY. 

Why  not  hitch  a  camel  to  your  cart  if  you  want  something  real  knobby? 
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When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  itstrictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  anyway,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  for 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Send  for  new  1001  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street. 


“20th  Century” 
BricK  Machine 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


- FOR— 


Soft  Mud 

and  . . . 

Fire  BricK. 


Has  been  in  Successful 
Operation  10  years.  £ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

WARRANTED. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

T.  J.  Paradine, 

ERIE,,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00, 


FOR  SALE — One  new  Departure  tile  ma¬ 
chine  and  one  Nolan  Madden  tile  and 
brick  machine.  Dies  in  -  good  condition. 

5  1  cm  B.  E.  M.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Sixty  dryer  cars,  two  trans¬ 
fer  cars,  two  turn-tables,  made  by  Wolfe 
Dryer  Co.  WESTWOOD  BRICK  CO., 

4  2c  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Two  single  die  steam  re¬ 
presses  in  excellent  repair.  Also  forty 
rack  dryer  cars.  Address 
5  1  d  O.  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Penfield  upright  stock 
brick  machine,  in  good  order,  will  be  sold 
cheap  to  a  quick  buyer.  Machine  is  all 
right  in  every  respect. 

5  tf  d  F.  A.  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


■WANTED— A  position  as  superintendent 
of  stiff  or  soft-mud  brickyard.  Fifteen 
years’  experience.  Capable  of  erecting  a 
plant  for  outside  drying.  Address 
5  1  tr  B.  Z.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  Superintendent  of 
enamel  brick,  art  tile  or  enameled  terra  cotta 
plant,  or  as  burner.  References.  Applicants 
give  particulars  of  plant  Address, 

51c  W.  G.  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  14,000  10x32  pallets; 

never  been  u-sed;  -also  227  pieces  of  cut 
brown  stone,  consisting  of  sills  and  sill 
courses  and  ashlars,  and  500,000  red  pressed 
front  brick.  Address  PERRY  HATT, 

4  tf  d  Hillsboro,  Tnd. 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  or 
general  manager  by  a  party  having  22 
years’  experience  in  brick  business.  Good 
salesman  and  accountant,  as  well  as 
familiar  with  manufacture  of  brick. 
Address  W.  B.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


VALUABLE  OOLITIC  Limestone  and 
sandstone  quarries,  fire  clay  and  Coal 
beds.  1,200  acres,  five  miles  from  railroad 
in  Lycoming  county,  Pa.  For  sale  at  half 
real  value.  Good  opportunity  for  invest¬ 
ment.  $30,000.  W.  'M.  OSTRANDER, 

5  1  d  1215  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — -Situation  -as  superintendent  or 
foreman  by  a  man  with  over  twenty 
years’  experience  -as  above  in  architectural 
terra  cotta.  Capable  of  taking  charge  of 
any  or  every  department,  and  competent 
to  lay  out  plans  and  superintend  building 
of  new  plant,  and  fully  up  to  date  in  mak¬ 
ing  estimates  from  architects’  drawings. 
Address  CLAY, 

5  1  d  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — A  practical  man  wants  men  of 
means  to  join  him  in  -manufacturing  pav¬ 
ing,  fine  front  and  common  brick,  whose 
brick  can  'be  made,  burned  and  loaded  on 
cars  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  fuel 
alone  at  Canton  or  Des  Moines.  This  can 
be  easily  proved  by  investigation.  Want 
to  organize  a  corporation.  Will  not  go  into 
it  unless  $50,000  can  be  secured  in  cash,  and 
would  prefer  to  have  it  $100,000  or  more. 
Don’t  answer  unless  you  have  the  money 
to  invest.  Address 

5  1  d  PRACTICAL,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Forty  Single  Deck  Dry  Car  Tron  Tops. 
Two  Transfer  Cars. 

Two  Turn  Tables. 

1,200  feet  Rails. 

One  Daisy  Side  Cutting  'Brick  Table. 
One  12-inch  Tile  Table. 

One  End  -Cut  Br’ck  Table. 

ROBERT  GOODWIN.  JR., 

5  3  pd  Redfield,  Ta. 

FOR  'SALE. 

Ten  Track  Steam  Dryer,  00,000  capacity. 
One  hundred  Dryer  Oars. 

One  No.  2  Giant  Frey-Sheckler  Stiff  Mud 
Machine. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Automatic  End  Cutting  Table. 

One  Hand  Side  Cutting  'Table. 

One  Dry  Pan. 

One  Bonnot  Repress. 

Sundry  articles  for  manufacturing  stiff- 
mud  brick,  all  only  slightly  used  and  good 
as  new.  Works  converted  to  the  making 
of  dry  press  brick. 

UNION  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.. 

Millsdale,  Ill. 


ATTENTION 

BEIGKMAKERS! 


‘A  Dollar  Saved  Is  a  Dollar  Earned,’ 


We  can  save  you  many  dollars  right  at  the  start  in  the  cost  of 
equipment,  and  you  will  save  many  more  dollars  in  the  months  to 
follow  in  the  economical  method  of  handling  your  clay  from  bank 
to  machine.  We  have  all  kinds  of  up=to=date  appliances  for  digging 
and  hauling  your  raw  material.  There’s  money  in  it.  Let  us  figure 
with  you.  Our  estimates  will  cost  you  nothing. 


Second-Hand 
Steam  Shovels. 


As  Good  as  New  and  as  Cheap  as 

Old  Ones. 

We  operate  our  own  Shops;  thoroughly  re= 
build  all  machines  which  we  handle, 
and  GUARANTEE,  THEM. 


STEAM  SHOVELS, 
Our  Specialties:  LOCOMOTIVES. 

CARS.  4  4  41  4* 


Torbert  <S  Peckham, 

1603=1605  Monadnock  ‘Blocks 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


old 
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WANTED- Position  as  superintendent  or 
assistant  general  manager  of  works; 
thoroughly  understand  all  makes  of  brick, 
especially  pavers,  sewer  pipes,  fire  clay 
goods;  good  all  ’round;  age,  35;  married. 
3  3  cm  COMPETENT,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  No.  1  tile  and  brick  plant  for 
sale  at  Ransom,  Ill.  Either  whole  or  half 
interest  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  Investigate. 

Address  A.  W.  THATCHER, 

5  1  cm  Ransom,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— Fifty  cast-iron  brick  cars,  600 
brick  capacity,  good  as  new.  Make  us  an 
offer  for  all  or  part  of  this  lot. 

E.  M.  CONANT  &  CO.. 

5  2  <Jm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

Washington,  Iowa. 


WANTED— Man  with  capital  to  start  con¬ 
duit  and  hollow-brick  works.  Clay  deliv¬ 
ered  where  wanted  at  five  per  cent,  less 
than  any  other  works  in  the  West. 

Address  OPERATOR, 

5  1  d  Columbia  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Manufacturer  of 


«  BricK  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kinds  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . Si  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds. .  1  50 

Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Evens  fr  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company. 

— ^ST.  louis,  mo. 

Forty  Years  in  Existence. 


If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

One  4-mold  Dry  Press  'Brick  Machine. 

One  2-mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

One  Williams  “hammer  type’’  Pulverizer. 
One  Stedman  “cage  type”  Pulverizer. 

Two  Hand  Represses. 

One  “Dempwolf”  Clay  and  Shale  Disinte¬ 
grator. 

250  Dryer  Cars. 

One  35-h.  p.  “Erie”  Engine  and  40-h.  p. 
Boiler. 

One  Soft-mud  Brick  Machine  and  outfit. 
One  %-yard  Steam  iShovel. 

5  1  dm  PRESS  BRICK  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fifty-nine  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Dryer 
Cars. 

Three  Iron  and  Steel  Transfer  Cars. 

Three  Iron  and  Steel  Stiff-mud  Cars. 

Anti-friction  bearings,  four  pallets  wide, 
11  pallets  'high,  six  brick  to  a  pallet,  pallets 
33%  inches  long. 

Five  thousand  of  these  pallets,  all  new, 
seasoned  and  sawed  in  two  places  for  pas¬ 
sage  of  air. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Write  for 
price.  MANCHESTER, 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— BRICK  PLANT. 

Modern,  up-to-date  machinery,  with  im¬ 
proved  dryer,  170  dry  cars,  100-h.  p.  boiler 
and  engine,  9-foot  dry  pan,  new  brick  ma- 
machine  and  pug  mill,  automatic  cutting 
table,  power  repress,  best  of  buildings.  In 
the  Kansas  gas  belt.  Nature  has  per¬ 
formed  wonders  to  make  this  the  handiest 
yard  anywhere.  Shale  brick,  costing  about 
$1.50  per  thousand,  burned,  on  car.  Our 
o-wn  gas  and  shale  right  at  the  plant.  Will 
be  sold  for  considerable  less  money  than 
the  plant  made  in  the  last  year’s  run,  if 
sold  soon.  This  is  a  bargain  for  any  man 
who  means  business.  Address 
5  2  d  MAN,  care  Clay- Worker. 


STEAM  SHOVELS. 

Three  Marion,  model  “G,”  second -hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  friction 
feed. 

One  Marion,  model  “G,”  second-hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  crowding 
engines,  armor  clad. 

One  Marion,  model  “G,”  brand  new,  2%-yd.  bucket,  crowding  en¬ 
gines,  armor  olad. 

Four  Mariion,  style  “A,”  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction 
feed. 

One  Marion,  model  “K,”  second-hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  crowding 
engines,  armor  clad. 

One  Mariion,  style  “B,”  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction  feed. 
One  Bucyrus,  55-ton,  second-hand,  194-yd.  bucket,  friction  feed. 
Two  Bucyrus,  45-ton,  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction  feed. 
Three  Vulcan,  “Little  Giant”  traction  shovels. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

Four  9x14,  36-in.  gauge,  .saddle  tank. 

Two  7x12,  36-in.  gage,  saddle  tank. 

Three  6x10,  36-in.  gauge,  saddle  tank. 

One  10x16,  36-in.  gauge,  saddle  tank. 

One  9x16,  36-in.  gauge  Mogul. 

Two  11x16,  36-in.  gauge  Moguls. 

One  8x12,  standard  gauge,  saddle  tank  (Porter). 

Three  19x24,  standard  gauge,  6-wheel,  connected  switchers. 

Three  17x24,  standard  gauge,  4-wheel,  connected  switchers. 
Twenty-two  standard  gauge,  8-wheel  road  engines. 

Ten  standard  gauge,  8-driver,  2-wheel  truck.  Consolidated. 
Twenty-one  standard  gauge,  6-driver,  2-wheel  truck,  Moguls. 

One  15x22,  standard  gauge,  6-driver  switch  engine. 


CARS— STANDARD  GAUGE. 

gondolas, 


M. 


C.  iB.  con- 
automatic 
automatic 


Three  hundred  60,000  capacity  Hopper 
struct  ion,  air  and  automatic  couplers. 

Fifty  50,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  B.  construction, 
couplers. 

Forty  30,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  B.  construction, 
couplers. 

Twenty-five  60,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 

Fifty  40,000  capacity  boxes,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 


CARS— 36-IN.  GAUGE. 

Sixteen  30,000  capacity  flats. 

Twenty-five  30,000  capacity  box. 

Three  passenger  coaches. 

One  combination  baggage  and  smoker. 
Twenty-five  5-yd.  capacity  side  dump  cars. 
Twenty-one  3-yd.  capacity  side  dump  cars. 

Twelve  1%-yd.  capacity  side  dump  cars. 

Seven  42-in.  gauge  logging  cars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Two  Lidgerwood  cableways. 

GEARED  ENGINES. 

One  standard  gauge. 

One  36-in.  gauge. 

Three  unlond-ens. 

Two  side  plows. 

Two  center  plows. 

One  Keystone  well  driller,  5%  bitts,  nearly  new. 
One  42-in.  gauge  saddle  tank  locomotive. 

RAILS. 

500-lfcon,  60-lb.  relayers;  Immediate  delivery. 

100-ton,  30-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

50- ton,  26-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

30-ton,  20-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

50-ton,  16-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

For  delivery  during  May  and  June— 

1,250-ton,  46-lb.  relayers,  with  splices. 

250-ton,  35-lb.  relayers,  with  splices. 

HOISTING  ENGINES. 

Two  7x10,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Lidgerwood,  with  boilers. 
Two  7x10,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Munday,  with  boilers. 

One  614x8,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Munday,  with  boiler. 

One  614x8,  D.  C.,  D.  D.  Reading,  with  boiler. 

One  614x8,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Carlin,  with  boiler. 

Write,  wire  or  call. 


Long  Distance 
Phone  3164. 


J.  R.  PATTON  < 5  CO.,  Ferguson  Block,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
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FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain,  second-hand 
Raymond  tempering  wheel;  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Address 

5  1  cm  DAN,  care  Clay- Worker. 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va 


FOR  SALE— Interest  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  brickyard  on  attractive  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  BRICKLAYER, 

432  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

2  4  o  Saginaw,  Mich. 


WANTED— To  purchase  1,800  feet  of  20- 
pounid  rail  suitable  for  brickyard ;  also 
about  100  flat  deck  oars  and  four  transfer 
cars;  second  hand,  if  good.  Address 
4  2  d  D.  R.  E.,  this  Office. 


WANTED— Situation  as  head  burner,  plas¬ 
tic  or  dry-press  yard;  down-draft  kilns 
preferred;  good  reference. 

Address  B.  A., 

3-3-c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT— Is 
open  to  re-engagement,  to  take  charge  of 
manufacture  of  Are  brick,  hollow  building 
block  and  vitrified  clay  products;  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable.  Address 
10  tf  d  LAND,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  factory  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager,  by  a  practical  and 
successful  fire  brick  manuaf acturer ;  twen¬ 
ty  years’  experience;  state  -salary  willing  to 
pay.  M.  A.  C., 

4  tf  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDET  is  open 
for  re-engagement  to  manage  large  brick 
plant;  dry  press  or  plastic  process,  face  brick 
or  paving  brick  Can  burn  with  coal,  wood, 
oil  or  gas.  Thoronghly  conversant  with  all 
kinds  of  machinery.  Best  of  reference.  25 
years  experience.  Good  handler  of  men.  Sober 
and  reliable.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 

4  tf  2p  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE^-Two  16-foot  tubular  boilers,  60 
inches  diameter,  44  1-inch  flues,  90 
pounds  pressure,  authorized  by  insurance 
company  March  23  last;  complete  with 
fronts,  bars,  valves,  water  -column  and 
connections.  All  in  good  order.  Prices 
quoted  F.  O.  B.  Michigan  Central  or  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroads  at 
Porter,  Ind.  CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.,  301  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building,  Chicago.  5  2  d 

FOR  -SALE— One.  Taplin  Rice  sewer  pipe 
press.  Addres-s 

MONMOUTH  POTTERY  -CO., 

5  2  d  Monmouth,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE 

One  Four  Mold  American  Dry  Press,  used 
40  days. 

Two  Three  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Presses. 
One  good  42-inch  Clay  Pulverizer,  in  good 
condition. 

THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MAC'H’ Y  C-0. 
5  tf  1  1214  Poplar  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


r 
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LEVIATHAN  “It’s  a  Brick,’’ 


...  EITHER  FOR  ... 


Transmission  or  conveying. 

And  why  it  is  in  such  general  use  among 
CL  AY  WORKERS,  is  that  it  may  be  run 
with  less  tension  than  other  belts,  does  not 
slip;  may  be  subjected  to  the  most  exces¬ 
sive  weather  conditions  without  injury, 
and  as  a  result, 

Outlasts  From  Two  to  Five 
Rubber  Belts. 


Main  Belting  Company, 

1221=41  Carpenter  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

55-57  Market  St„  CHICAGO.  120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  40  Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO.  6o  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Price  List. 


Street  Pavements  and  Paving  materials. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CITY  PAVEMENTS :  THE  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS  OF  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engineers,  and  City  Officials* 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Municipal 
Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst .  Engineer,  Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xii-f-532  pages;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

CONTENTS. 

The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone,  Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory 
of  Pavements.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pavements.  Brick 
Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone  Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications. 
The  Construction  of  Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

THE  CLAY= WORKER,  Indianapolis, find. 


The. 


R0ES5LER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Dll  GRADE  FIKE  BRICK, 

For  Lining  Kilns,  E,tc.,  a  Specialty. 

Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  be  used. 

■ —  Catalog  Free. 


==£  Wooden  Pallets 

- WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOR  BRICK  KILNS— Sixty-four  wrought- 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  long ;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  truss-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  8"  x  12  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  11 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO., 
3-tf-l  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

One  55-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  45-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1^-yd. 
dipper. 

One  style  “AA”  Marion  steam  shovel, 
1%-yd.  dipper. 

One  style  “A”  Marion  steam  shovel,  1%- 
yd.  dipper. 

Little  Giant  steam  shovels,  light  locomo¬ 
tives,  hoisting  engines,  rails. 

ADAMS,  LOW  &  CO., 

2  6  cm  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


We  make  all  Styes  of 

Rack:  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets , 
Pallets  for  Dryers , 
a»8o  Decks  for  Dry  Oars • 


We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


! 

! 

i 


•  • 

Oct  good  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

•  •  • 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.. 

Saginaw.  East  Side*  TVYich. 


FOR  SALE. 

PATENT  RIGHTS  for  manufacturing 
my  speckled  brick  and  terra  cotta,  in  all 
colors. 

PROCESS— Changing  buff  brick  to  blue- 
gray;  the  same  mixture;  no  spraying. 

SURE  REMEDY  to  prevent  light  burnt 
brick  and  terra  cotta  from  turning  green 
in  building.  Address 

WM.  LENDEROTH. 

Constructing  Engineer  of  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  Krelscherville,  Richmond 
Borough,  N.  Y.  4  tf  d 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  CHEAP. 

Complete  brickyard,  located  in  Toledo, 
with  12  acres  land;  good  clay  bank,  9  and 
12  feet  deep;  complete  outfit,  consisting  of 
2  good  brick  machines,  one  Fenfield  and 
other  a  Monarch;  2  engines,  100-horse  pow¬ 
er  boiler;  a  dryer  with  Buffalo  hot  blast 
fan  and  the  attachments  for  same;  all 
necessary  equipments  for  a  good,  first-class 
brickyard;  paved  streets  and  two  railroads 
to  yard.  Price  for  brick,  $6.00  to  $7.00  per 
thousand.  Will  sell  very  cheap  or  lease  the 
same.  Address  GATES, 

3  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  BUFFALO  LINE, 

“AKRON  ROUTE,” 

Was  opened  May  5th,  1901,  with  Through  Passenger  Service 

From  St.  Louis,  from  Indianapolis,  from  Louisville,  from 
Cincinnati,  from  Dayton,  from  Columbus. 

And  other  points,  via  Vandalia-Pennsylvania  and  Erie  R.  R. 
Lines.  Visitors  to  Pan- American  Exposition  will  be  offered  two 
daily  through  trains  over  this  route  via  Chatauqua  Lake  to  Buf¬ 
falo. 

“Look  at  the  Map.” 


TORONTO 


FOR 

Particular 

Inf  ormation 

Address  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agents  of  Pennsylvania  lines 
in  territory  covered  by  the  Pan-American 
Buffalo  Line.  ‘‘Look  at  the  Map.” 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Dlst,  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis. 


Mention  The  CL  A  Y= WORKER* 


When  writing  to  Advertisers 


Mention  The  CLAYWORKER 
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BRICK  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  OR 
LEASE 

On  easy  terms;  situated  in  Raritan  Bay, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  two  miles  from  Keyport; 
has  large  water  front;  50  acres  of  fine  clay  land; 
machinery  and  buildings  for  manufacturing 
brick;  also  large  house  for  men;  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  runs  through 
property,  and  shipments  may  be  made 
either  by  railroad  or  water.  Executors  are 
anxious  to  sell  or  lease.  Apply  to  JAMES 
M.  HALSTED,  Executor,  115  Pearl  street, 
New  York  City.  4  2  cm 


WHILE  AT  BUFFALO 

Brickmakers  and  their  friends  can  get  ex¬ 
cellent  lodgings  at  the  residence  of  W.  EL 
Brush.  Accommodations  for  parties  of 
two,  four  or  six  persons  at  $1  Oaoh.  The 
location  is  very  convenient,  being  only  five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  exposition  grounds. 
Trolley  'oars  pass  the  door,  and  the  Belt 
line  steam  oars  are  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  'For  full  particulars,  reser¬ 
vations,  etc.,  address 

MRS.  WM.  H.  BRUSH, 

4  tf  d  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  “Anderson”  Steam  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine. 

One  "Brewer”  Cruslher,  new. 

One  “Brewer”  Crusher,  second-hand. 
Three  “Monarch”  Machines. 

Two  “Penfleid”  Maohines,  steam  power. 
One  Standard  Steam  Power  Machine. 
One  “Potts”  Disintegrator. 

One  eight-foot  Pug  Mill. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.. 

12  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  wood  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

5  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

Lump,GR4!!^Rouhd 

60-70J6  70-80?6  80-509-6  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty* 

SAMPLES  and  PRICES  °n  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


SOFT  Clay  BRICK  machines 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  B.  TA.LLtGO'T  &  CO., 

— - — '  Croton-on-Hudson,  IN.  Y, 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  Sl 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

24th  and  Smalltnan  Sts. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADDEN  Sc  GO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


manufacturers 

. .  .  Gf 


§ 


WANTED— Your  orders  at  any  time  for  any 
number  of  the  Famous 


SALEM  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS, 


For  Handling  Clay  by  Elevator. 

We  make  them  of  any  Size,  Shape  or  Strength 
required  for  such  work.  More  of  them  in 
use  in  Clayworking  Plants  than  of  all  other 
kinds  known.  They  are  Stronger,  More 
Durable  and  Satisfactory  than  any  others 
and  cheaper. 

The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-Inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  he  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  “  2,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


! 

! 

! 

! 

\ 

i 

I 
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HARRISON  CONVEYOR 


CO.s«ne« 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan  Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  etc.  Also 
continuous  Pan  Conveyors. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Borden  &  Selleck  Co  ,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  ninety  tons  of  clay  per  day  from 
our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it  through  our  cellar.  Gives  good 
satisfaction.  Yours  truly,  Iowa  Pipe  ..  Tile  Co. 

BORDEN  &  SELLECK  CO.,  £!.%££..  48  &  50  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


For  Sale. 


In  first-clasis  condition  and  almost  new. 

One  No.  10  Penfteld  plunger  machine. 

One  Prangi'ey  soft  mud  machine;  only 
used  short  time;  all  iron,  with  meld  sandier 
and  molds. 

One  15x18  high  speed  Moore  &  Sons  en¬ 
gine;  only  used  a  few  months;  sold  for 
wanit  of  use. 

One  18x30  12-foot  fly  wheel  Wright  auto- 
maltlc  engine. 

One  12x30  60-inoh  pulley,  governor  and 
cut  off. 

Two  8xl2-inch  fly  wheel  and  governor. 

One  8x8x8x8-inoh  double  engine  governor 
and  cut  off. 

One  10x12  5-foot  pulley. 

One  6x8-inch,  with  boiler  on  same  'base. 

One  25-h.  p.  .locomotive  boiler. 

One  6-inch  Centrifugal  pum.p. 

One  large  clay  washer. 

One  Filter  Press,  large,  one-foot  wood 
lathe. 

One  plainer,  one  shaper,  three  lathes,  two 
drill  presses. 

Write  for  what  you  want. 

Two  large  boilers,  cheap,  and  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Shafting,  hangers,  etc. 

W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


For  Sale 


KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


A  Chambers  Brick  Machine. 
25,000  Daily  Capacity. 


i.P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine', 

11HI8  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Thicks  are  lanen 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make,  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and.on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

«8®”For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


PATENTED 
June  22nd  j 1880; 
and 

February  12,  1884. 


“Old.iReliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


H.  C.  BAIRD  cfc  SOKT, 

PARKHILL,  ONTA  RIO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above 
machines,  also  makers  of  the  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine. 


With  Pug-Mill  and  Elevator. 
Latest  Pattern  and  in  first-class 
working  condition. 

Ten  tons  Brick  Castings. 

Lot  of  Dry  Cars,  Etc. 

Attractive  Prices. 


Thomas  P.  Conard, 

119  South  Fourth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REMEMBER: 
ONLY  FIRST 
QUALITY,  j 
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VanDuzens 


STEAM 

JET 


Pumps. 


Write 

The  E 


Especially  serviceable  in  Tile  and  Clay 
Works,  Brick  yards,  Quarries,  Mines, 

for  elevating  or  forcing  water. 
Sandy  or  muddy  water  can’t  in¬ 
jure  it.  Simple,  Portable,  Dura- 
and  cheaper  than  ordinary  steam 
pumps.  Lowest  priced  reliable  Steam- 
Jet  pumps  in  the  World.  10  sizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  87  to  875.  Fully  guaranteed, 
for  Catalogue  No.  68. 

.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


COLORIFIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

Successors  to  Westbrook  &  Wells, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAYWORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal. 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors. 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 
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IRWIN  CLAY 
&  SAND  CO. 


Miners  and 
Shippers  of 

TENNESSEE  BALL 
AND  SAGGER  CLAY, 

Equal  in  every  respect  to  the  ENGLISH 
BALL  CLAY. 

Prompt  Shipments  the  year  round.  All 
Clay  carefully  selected.  Write  for 
Sample. 

OFFICES: 


355  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


16  Madison  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Aualysis  by  Robt.  W. 

Hunt  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Silica . 

Alumina . 

32.16  " 

Oxide  of  Iron . 

0.52  " 

Lime . 

0.35  " 

Magnesia . 

0.29  " 

Loss  on  Ignition . 

8.14  " 

100  " 

Dean  Bros.’Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


AND  PRICES. 


Drying 
Economy 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  ,  lk,  „ 

39.41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFHCE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  _  „ 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


THE  PERFECT  GLUT  SCREER. 


H/\S  NO 
EQUAL. 

(MyiyMVMVMW 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 
Increases 
grinding 
capacity. 
Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 
Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  In 
warm. 
Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 


It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  of  Rotary  Brush 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 
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| JEFFREY 


CHAIN  AND 
RUBBER  BELT 


l 
: 

! 

j  TIE  JEFFREY  MUmiNG  00.,  tllUUS,  ill.  t“-' } 


FOR  HANDLING 

CL4Y,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SAND,  COAL,  ASHES,  ETC., 

Chains,  Wheels,  Screens,  Spiral  Conveyors,  Cabie  Conveyors, 
Rubber  Belt  Conveyors,  Elevator  Buckets,  Boot,  Bolts, 

Pan  Conveyors,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Etc, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


CONVEYORS.  | 


GHRH1PI0H  BriGR  HlOUld 

SANDING  IIACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Manufacturing  Sites 

On  the  line  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  It.  R.  near 
Pittsburg,  the  centre  of  the  best  quality  of 
coal,  coke,  lime  stone,  silica  rock,  tire  clay, 
lumber  and  pure  soft  water.  Manufacturing 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  Favorable  freight  rates.  Address, 
GKO.  SENFT,  Gen’l  Mgr.  Ligonier  Valley  R.R. 

Co.,  Ligonier,' Pa. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonate 
o(  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  tor  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  In 
the  Clay  and  Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Arrange  Your^^— 

Summer  Trip 

— ^To  Visit  the 

Pan-American  Exposition  b™ 

May  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  J90J. 


Niagara  Falls, 

One  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
within  an  hour’s  ride  from  Buffalo. 


Thousand  Islands,  Muskoka  Lakes,  The 
Adirondacks  and  New  England  points,  are  but 
a  short  and  delightful  ride  by  lake  or  rail. 


WEEKLY  EXCURSIONS 

VIA 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

Xo  Buffalo, 

On  Tuesdays,  May  7,  14,  21  and  28,  rate  of  one 
fare,  plus  one  dollar,  rou  d  trip,  good  for  re¬ 
turn  leaving  Buffalo  up  to  midnight  on  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday. 

Tickets  on  sale  daily,  commencing  Tuesday, 
April  30,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  Good  15  days  returning. 

On  all  through  tickets,  either  one  way  or 
round  trip  reading  east  of  Buffalo,  privilege  of 
stop-over  for  ten  days  will  be  granted  at  tuf- 
falo,  on  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at 
that  point  and  payment  of  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Call  on  or  write  Agents  “Big  Four”  for  full 
information,  circulars  of  the  Exposition,  etc. 
WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


Jiavejou  thought  ^ 

Aboujjour  Cuts 


forj’our 

NEXT  --- 

(iTALOCuf? 


UJe  Jttaxe  'em  Right* 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTR0TYP1NGC0. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND  . 
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oilP"Hwii'irn  The  Patterson 
LjP  Foundry  & 

Machinery 
Company, 

Manufacturers  of 

Pottery  and 
Brickyard 


East  Liverpool, 
Ohio 


Throwing,  Wheel. 


Indiana,  Decatur  mem 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Timb  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 
leave. 


Mail  and  Express., 
Accommodation . . . 

Fast  Express . . 

Chicago  Fast  Line 


8.15  a  m 
3.45  p  m 
11.10  pm 
11.50  a  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- O - 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
■Hates  and  Canada. 


Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  +7 :00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  +4:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  17:20  pm  +10:25  pm 

*Laily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
NORTHWE8T. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIM  A,  FOSTORIA , 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EA8T  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

INDIANAPOLI8,  IND 


me  DUNN  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN. 


H .  C.  DUININ,  Patentee. 


Constructed  on  Scientific  principles. 

Draft  and  Combustion  are  perfect. 
Economical  and  Natural  in  operation. 

All  firing  is  done  from  the  top. 

There  are  no  underground  flues 
Any  brick  burner  can  handle  it. 

Cost  of  construction  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum. 


Will  burn  all  hard  brick. 

Especially  recommended  for  burning  build¬ 
ing  brick 

Will  burn  8,000  American  Standard  size 
brick  with  one  ton  of  good  coal  slack. 

We  invite  investigation. 

For  full  information  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Sole  Agent  for  all  Territory. 

m.  JUSTICE.  Erie,  F»ea. 


The  Best  Bfick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  ami 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  tne  least  oust 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  TJ.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  i»«r  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brickmaker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  <£  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  835,  Rome,  Go.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROVED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  irom 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  III. 
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Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Little  Ripans  Tabules, 
Taken  when  in  pain, 
Knock  out  dread  dyspepsia, 
Bring  back  health  again. 


All  ye  that  are  weak 
And  wish  to  be  strong, 

Take  Ripans  Tabules; 

They  will  make  you  live  long. 


WANTED:— A  case  of  bad  health  that  RT-P'A'N'S  will  not  benefit.  They  banish 
pain  and  prolong  life.  One  give' relief.  Note  the  word  RT'P'A’N'S  on  the  package 
and  accept  no  substitute.  RT-P-.VN-S,  10  for  5  cents,  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 
Ten  samplesand  one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents, 
forwarded  to  the  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Contemplating  establishing  plants  in  the  West, 
should  take  advantage  of  a  location 
on  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway 


which  reaches  the  famous 


Water  Powers, 
Coal  Fields, 

Iron  Ore  Ranges, 

Hard  and  Soft 
Lumber  Districts 


of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
affords  the  best  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

E.  D.  BRIGHAM, 

General  Freight  Agent,  CHICAGO 


THE  PIONEER  LINE 
WEST  AND  NORTHWEST  OF  CHICAGO. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake*  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass't  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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It  will  also  pay  you  to 
Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 
red  stitched 

BELTING 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  lamps,  Hose,  In- 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels,  Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dors,  Weiler 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Macl  ines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofiug. 
En' dess  Thresher  Belts  a  specially. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  0  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Pennsylvania  Line 

- FOR - 

Philadelphia,  New  York ,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Dayton,  Columbus. 

Five  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  3:35  a  m,  8:25  a  m,  3:05  p  m, 
7:10  p  m. 

Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service. 
- for - 

Chicago  and  Northwest, 

Two  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  11:35  a  m,  12:20  a  m. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  on  day  train  and  local  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  on  night  train.  Open  every  night  at 
8:30  for  passengers. 


For  Lociis'v/ille’  and 

the  South, 

Four  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis  4:10  am.,  8:05am.,  3:55  pm. 
7:10  pm.  (7:10  pm.  train  dally  except  Sunday.) 

For  tickets  and  sleeping  car  space  call  on 
agents,  No.  48  West  Washington  street,  Union 
Station  or  address 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-Trains-6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,  7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21,  12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11,  7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 
DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlorcars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,andSt.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A. f  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  “  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Bast  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDE^SBURG,  IND. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  IncL 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 
Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


THE  Tent  Haute  Britt  and  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets,  if  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 


OFFICE:  30 <3  Ope* ret  Houses, 

_ _  —  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


yXE:  C £>-?!  t/'-' WO 
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}  |  \  ^f“"V  •  'g  Are  now  recognized 

Thurber  Brick  ^s»r  s 

produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 


GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COHPANY, 


Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas. 


FT.  Worth,  Texas. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent. 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


Two  Yards,  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


New  M  Brick  &  Paving  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PRVIRfi  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


,0,  s.TkT  building.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


W.  O.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  l.  Man. 

THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test— actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  FATING  BRICK 

«and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paving  brick  up-to-date. 
By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $i.oo. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A.  F\  BARRON, 

Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAY  DRYERS. 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ol  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  oi 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


Temple  Court  Building. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

Machinists  and  Engineers. 


•  •  •  • 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


*®~Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  ' 

A.  m.  Sc  \M.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  Co.,  JV.  Y. 


These  Molding-  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 


!>  yy-/G  WO 
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The  SMIDTH  BALL,  MILL. 


COPENHAGEN! 
Vestergade  29,  K. 


Simplest  $  Best  Most  Efficient. 


CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- SEND  FOR  CATALOGS. - 


F.  L.  SMIDTH  &  CO.,  Engineers, 


66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


LONDON: 
9  Bridge  St.,  S. 


\V. 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

For  Information,  lA/ritewwv*^— 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


Highest  Development  ART^OF  Brick  Making. 


BRICK  MACHINES, 


Four  sizes,  capacities  ranging  from  6,000  to  50,000  per  day. 
Complete  equipments  for  the  most  economical  yards. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


J.  C.  STEELE  6  SONS, 


Manufacturers  “NEW  SOUTH”  BricR  Machinery, 


STATESVILLE,  IN.  C 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Dryer. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DRYER. 


Simplicity, 

Economy  and 

Novelty  Combined. 

If  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
use  this  dryer  and  run  your 
machinery 


Free  of 
Expense 
For  Fuel 


Send  for  circulars  and  infor¬ 
mation  blank  to 


FREY  ENGINEERING  CO., 

415  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg;.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


mi 

PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WRITE  US. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


C£>  -/I  b/^wo  zx.  7C/b  ^ 
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EIGHT  YEARS  and  WELL  PLEASED 


LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


LEADER  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  Ill.  Wheatland  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  used  the  Ideal  machine  for  Eight  Years  now  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it-  The  machine  was  guaranteed  to  make  10,000  brick  but  I  can  make 
30,000  if  I  want  to,  but  that  is  too  many  for  me;  I  only  run  it  at  about  half  speed  and 
make  10,000  with  ease.  My  machine  is  in  as  good  running  shape  as  the  day  I 
bought  it.  Yours  truly,  FRED  BEENK. 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  =  Decatur,  III. 


Steam  Shovels  for 


STYLE  A— 1  y2  YD 


Brickyards. 


OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (1| 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (}  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.. 

603  West  Center  Street,  - 


STYLE  C-S4  YD. 


MARION,  OHIO. 
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Tis  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams’s  Shale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St.  JLouis,  Mo,9  U .  S.  A., 


BY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
their  Up-to-date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  further  information 
write  to 


SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO. 

W  heeling,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 
The  Williams  Patent  Ckusher  &  Pulverizer  Co  ,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  In  our  factory  at  Martins’ Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  he  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 
PerB.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


me  WILLIflinS  PATENT  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch 
WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices: 


2701-2707  Nortb  Broadway, 

ST.  I.OUI8,  MO.,  IT.  S.  A. 
PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  whicn  1  have  combined  all  the  point! 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  abov* 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  II.  RBPPBLL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HAIGH’S  SYSTEM  i  CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 


The*e  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning - — 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 

Points  of  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  others  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being  done  most  successfully. 

A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  Burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the  Works  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  For  Further  Particulars  Address, 


JUST 

OUT. 


SECOND  EDITION  OE 

T ables  of  Analyses  of  Clays 

- - —  By  ALFRED  CROSSLEY. 


This  valuable  book  has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  to  twice  the  size  of  the  original  edition.  Among  a  large 
number  of  new  analyses  is  included  the  leading  Paving  Brick  Clays  and  Shales  of  America.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  this  work  is  invaluable,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  clayworker.  It  is  handsomely 
hound  in  Morocco  and  will  be  mailed  p  istage  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 


X.  /\.  RANDALL  Sc  CO.,  FViibi  ishers, 


Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 

Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

No  damaged  wares. 

^SAVES  time  and  labor. 

Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

ITS  success  has  been  proven. 

R  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 

R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 

M  OST  economical  in  construction. 

M.  M.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 

STEAM  and  < AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the}kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  of 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W I .  /\.  EUDALY,  509  JoBnston Biag.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PATENTED  JUNE  i8q6. 


Streator,  Ill.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 
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The  GRATH  DRY  CLAY 
BRICK  PRESS. 

THE  LATEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  MOST  POWERFUL 

AND  DURABLE  BRICK  PRESS. 

1st.  Less  Parts. 

0  0  9  2d.  No  Side  Strain. 

3d-  Power  Increases  as  the  Resistance  Increases. 


FPOtlirPC*  ^th.  Requires  less  power  to  Operate. 

ICalUlCo*  5th.  Brick  free  from  Granulation. 

6th.  All  Bearings  Bushed. 

•  •  •  7th.  All  parts  Accessible. 

8th.  Thickness  of  Brick  Changed  without  Stopping. 

9th  Master  Wheels  Close  to  Bearings. 

JOth.  No  Working  parts  under  Lower  Cross  Head. 

The  QRATH  Combined  Radiating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down* Draft  Kiln, 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
Built  Round,  Square  and  Continuous.  Perfect  results  guaranteed.  No 
soft,  overburned  or  flashed  brick,  uniform  throughout. 


The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 

The  Grath  Gas  and 

Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produce 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  WILL  PROSE¬ 
CUTE  ALL  INFRINGEMENTS. 

The  Grath  Dry  or  Semi=Dry  Clay 

Hand- Power  Press 

FOR  PLAIN  OR  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK.  The  only 
successful  Press  of  its  kind  in  the  market. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  POWERFUL. 

NO  BRICKYARD  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THIS  PRESS. 


Two  men  can  make  2,000  line  Press  Brick  per  day. 


TEN  PRESSES  SOLD  LAST  YEAR. 

SIX  PRESSES  SOLD  SO  FAR  THIS  YEAR. 


For  Further  Information  and  Catalogue  on  Above,  address 


The  Illinois  Supply  & 
:::zze.  Construction  Co., 


ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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OUR  SRBCIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  Qalesubus*x"' 
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Dryer3 


DryER3 


DryER3 


Buyer3 


DfiYEHiS 


DRYER3 


DryeR3 


OR.YtftS 


mMJik 

DRyeR3 


DFEVEPiS- 


DiiYEFi3- 


OSyeR5 


DryER3 


DfcyeR® 


ORS-Eft*  DfeyER3  DryER3 


DRYER3 


Dryer®  Dryers 


Dryer3 


Dryer3  d'^Ver3  Drye^3 


How  Much  Could  You 

*  SAVE  4* 


BY  USING  A 


Crown  Dryer 


Other  Dryers  use  . 
The  Crown  Dryer 


uses 


Pounds  coal  per  1000  BricK. 

300  to  400 
75  “  100 


The  CroWn  Dryer 
SaVes  . . 


225  “  300 


What  Would  this  Saving 

Amount  to  per  Year 

&  0  At  Your  Plant. 


CAN  DE  ATTACHED  UO  AJVY  DRYER. 


The  CROWN  DRYER  is  not  only  the  Most  Economical  on  the 
market,  but  is  Reliable,  Simple,  Durable,  has  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order  or  need  repairs,  is  under  the  Positive  and  Absolute  Con= 
trol  of  the  operator  in  all  respects  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive 
to  construct.  Write  for  information. 

The  CROWN  DRYER  CO., 

New  England  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Dryer3 


DRYER3 


Dryer3 


D  fryer.3 


Dryer3 


Dryer3 


DRYER3 

Dryer3 


Dryer3 


Dryer3 


Dryer3 


Dryer3 


Dryer3 


DryeR3  Dryer3 


Dryer3  DfjyeR3  Dryer3  Dryer3  Dryer3 


J—  R.  . . Mill— 

Dryer3  Dryer3 


Dryer® 


if|y|ypi 

dr-sr3 


No.  222.  STIFF  MUD  SINGLE  DECK. 
With  Steel  Slat  Deck — Angle  Frame. 


No.  243.  DOUBLE  DECK.  With  one 
Steel  Deck.  Made  with  two  Steel  Decks, 
If  Desired. 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK. 
FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 
Angle  Frame. 


The  cars  for  use  in 
your  dryer  should 
be  built  of  steel. 
Cast  iron  is  both 
heavy  and  liable 
to  fracture. 


No.  207.  SOFT  MUD  FLAT. 
FOR  FOOT  PALLETS. 
Angle  Frame.. 


No.  301.  STEEL  SIDE  DUiTP  CAR. 
In  Dumped  Position. 


Where  is  the  economy  in  pur¬ 
chasing  an  inferior  article  when 
reliable  and  durable  cars  can 
be  obtained  for  the  same  cost 
or  less? 


We  only  ask  to  prove  to  you  this 
statement  by  giving  our  goods 
a  trial.  Write  for  prices. 

Information  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


No.  257.  SOFT  MUD  RACK.— Angle  Frame. 

4  4 


The  CLEVELAND  CAR 

COMPANY, 


148  to  152 
Scranton  Ave., 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 
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TIE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MF6.  CO.,  -»• 

THe-  Only  Manufacturers  of  T Ho 


Martin  Brick 


Pug  Mills, 

Disintegrators, 

Granulators, 

Elevators, 

Screens, 


Sanding  Machines, 

Represses 


Dump  Cars, 

Barrows, 

Trucks, 


In  fact  everything  a  Brick= 
maker  needs. 


Have  you  placed  your 
order  for  Brick  Molds  ?  If 
not,  try  a  set  of  ours.  They 
will  suit  you. 


H  0 


STYLE  “A”  CAPACITY  40,000  to  50,000. 


Cf  pn  f~|'i  We  have  the  Simplest  and 

Ltd!  1 1  LMydo*  most  Economical  System. 


Writer  ms  about  your  requirements, 
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The  HERCULES 


Is  all  its  name  implies. 
A  Sand  Mold  Machine 
that  mah.es  brich  stiff 
enough  to  repress  di= 
rect  from  the  Machine. 


THE  MOLD  SANDERS  THAT  “SAND.” 


THESE  are  not  of  the  “CHEAP 
JOHN”  Style  of  Sanders  that  has 
$25.00  rubber  belts  that  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE 
THAT  KIND  OF  A  SANDER. 
The  Horton  Sanders  are  made  of  all 
Iron  and  Steel,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
run  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  One  Dollar 
per  year.  Sand  the  Molds  perfectly. 
Never  brake,  catch  or  wear  the  molds. 
A  small  boy  can  work  them. 


No.  1  Sander  for  Pallet  System. 


TWO  STYLES. 


No.  2  For  Open  Yards. 


MOLDS. 

Is  one  of  our  Specialties.  Either  Hand,  Machine  or 
Shapes.  We  have  a  shop  full  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  these  as  well  as  T rucks  of  all  kinds, 
Wheelbarrows.  Dump  Cars,  and  Carts.  In  fact  every¬ 
thing  used  on  a  Brickyard. 


The  Horton 

Manufacturing  Co., 


Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine— The  Leader  of  all  horse  Power. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Standard  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine  Just  the 
Machine  for  Medium  Sized  Yards. 
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NOT  ONLY  BUILT  BIGHT  AND  HUN  BIGHT , 

But  our  Customers  soy 

Ties  Do  more  non  We  Claim  Foi  Tip. 

And  give  BBBBBCT  SATISFACTION. 


OFFICE  OF 

MAYSVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

♦ 

Maysville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1901. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen: — Find  enclosed  check,  in 
settlement  for  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander,  these  machines  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction, 
doing  all  or  more  than  you  claimed  for 
them.  Sander  and  Disintegrator  are  per¬ 
fect,  can’t  see  where  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  on;  if  your  Brick  Machine  is  as 
perfect  as  the  machinery  you  have  here, 

when  we  take  out  the  old  — . . ■■■■  we  will 

surely  have  a  Potts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maysville  Brick  Co. 


(Patented.) 


(Patented  February  5,  1889.) 


The  above  cats  show  the  two  machines  which  have  replaced  other  imitations  and 
which  was  furnished  the  Maysville  Brick  Co.  They  will  do  for  you  just  as  stated  in 
above  letter. 


G.  Sc  A.  POTTS 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  work  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


V/l/'E  Manufacture 
v  v  everything-  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  POU(dS 

Horizontal 
Uriels  Machines 

Have  double  the  tempering  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pitch  in  trucking  or 

spread  in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HjIVE  IMITATORS  NO  EQUALS. 


lA/rite  for  Prices  and  T erms.  —  - 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  Credit  to 


The  New  Century 


Li 


BUILT  WIT/. 
Iff  UN  RIGHT, 

V  T  i 


If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  eqipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mad,  Cement  and  Dottery 

Machinery. 

\A/i-ite>  for  F»rinte-d  Matter.vvvv^vw^. 

The  American  Clay-Working 

jVIaehinery  Company, 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 39  and  41  Cortlandt  St. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  “PREMIER”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Pugging  capacity  more  than  doubled. 
Note  the  interior  arrangement. 
Capacity  75,000  to  100, coo  brick 
per  day. 


Write  Us  for  More  Particulars 


The  Largest 

Combined  Pug  Mill 

and  Brick  Machine. 


Strong,  Perfectly  Proportioned, 

Positive  Force  Feed. 


With  the  “PREMIER” 
and  Bensing’s  Automatic 
Down=cut  Brick  Table  you  have 
an  outfit  that  will  make  MORE 
BRICK  and  BETTER,  SMOOTH¬ 
ER  FACED  BRICK  from  any  clay 
or  shale,  than  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material  by  any  other 
machine  or  process. 


Manufacturers  of 


“Plymouth” 
Brick  and 
Tile  Ma¬ 
chines. 


Bensing’s 

Automatic 

Tables. 


nd  other  yard 
ipplies  and 

niinmpnts. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF 


J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Western  Representative:— B.  K.  LADOW,  1107  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  H.  I..  JACOBS,  Suffolk,  Va. 
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NO  doubt  you  have  often  been  told  to  tell  your  troubles  to 
a  Policeman,  but  why  burden  them  with  your  troubles? 
They  have  troubles  enough  of  their  own  and  know  nothing 
of  Brick  Making  either. 

Come  to  us  with  your  troubles.  We  are  specialists  in 
our  line.  We  cure  lamination,  and  our  recipe  can  be  had 
for  the  asking.  Break  way  from  old  ideas — take  up  with  new 
ideas.  Fall  in  line  with  the  users  of  Wonder  Machinery. 
Help  remove  the  prejudice  of  the  Architects  and  Brick 
Masons  against  Stiff  Mud  Brick.  Take  out  the  old,  put  in 
the  new.  Discard  the  false,  install  the  true.  The  users  of  the 
Wonder  Machine  are  relieved  of  the  annoyance  of  the  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Brick  Masons  objecting  to  their  brick,  also  of  the 
brick  going  down  in  Winter  by  disintegration  where  lamina¬ 
tion  prevails.  No  machine  except  the  Wonder  removes 
lamination. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


Our  No.  17  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 


to 


Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
403  Prudential  Building:, 
ATLANTA ,  GA. 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
223  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ICC. 
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REASONS  WHY 


Our  No.  60  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  is  Superior. 

BBCA.USB  the  reciprocating  Cutting  Table  is  locked  in  position  when  not 

in  motion. 

BBC3S.USB  when  running  forward,  the  cutting  table  cannot  move  faster 

or  slower  than  the  column  of  clay. 

BBCA.USB  the  Cutting  Table  is  returned  by  power  independent  of  the 

column  of  clay. 

BBCA.USB  the  column  of  clay  is  relieved  of  all  work,  except  measuring 

itself. 

BBCAUSB  in  doing  that  only,  it  does  it  accurately. 

BBC  A  USB  it  is  strong  and  rigid,  but  not  heavy. 


No.  60  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


BBCA.USB  each  movement  is  absolutely  timed  and  does  not  depend  upon 

a  slip-belt  for  its  execution. 

BBCA.USB  it  does  not  upset  the  column  when  cutting. 

BBCA.USB  it  does  not  upset  the  column  when  starting  or  returning  the 

table. 

BBCA.USB  the  material  entering  into  its  construction  is  of  the  best. 
BBCA.USB  the  skill  with  which  it  is  designed  and  constructed  is  unexcelled. 
BBC^AUSB  no  expense  has  been  or  will  be  spared  to  make  it  superior. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence. 


H.  BREWER  Sc  CO., 

Tecumseh,  /V\ ich.,  LJ.  S.  /V 
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Avoid  the  Passed  Edges. 

Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


Sectional 
View 
Showing 
Action  of 
Wires  on 
Bar  of  Clay 


CLAY 


jortrarr 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 

E.  M.  FREESE  Si  CO.. 

'■^’^Galion,  Ohio. 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

'-  . . . .  =  A.ND  = 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 


One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union"  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREE 


Gallon.  Ohio 
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ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY  ” 


“NEW  HAVEN” 


BricK 

Machines. 


WBA.R  BONBBR,  BRBA.K  BBSS. 

Make  More  Brick  per  (Dost  of  Machine  and  Repairs 

BBBA.USB 


They  are  by  actual  Weight  and  Measurement  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Soft  3 
Clay  Brick  Machine  Built  in  this  Country.  3 

Investigation  will  demonstrate  this  fact.  •  3 


Built  only  at  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  by 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 


History  Shows  That  T hoy  Have  Been  Unusually  Successful. 

aaaaaaaaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa^ 
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Capacity  and  horse  power  re¬ 
quired  depends  on  speed  ma¬ 
chine  is  run  and  how  tine  the 
material  is  to  be  pulverized. 

We  have  a  large  number  of 
these  machines  in  use  on  vari¬ 
ous  materials,  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  Will  furnish  ref¬ 
erences  and  testimonials  on 
application . 

For  further  information,  par¬ 
ticulars  and  discount,  address,  , 


and  Albrecht  s 

Pulverizers. 


These  machines  are  built  to 
pulverize  materials  as  follows: 
Asphalt  Rock,  Barytes,  Bones, 
Carbon,  Cement,  Cement  Rock, 
Charcoal,  Clay,  Coal,  Coke, 
Corn  Cobs,  Decemtnated  Lead 
Ore,  Fire  Clay,  Glue  Stock, 
Grain,  Guano,  Granite  Rock, 
Kaolin,  Lime  Stone,  Marl, 
Mica,  Mineral  Paints,  Ochres, 
Oil  Cake,  Oyster  Shells,  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock,  Portland  Cement, 
Salts,  Sand  Stone,  Slag,  Slate, 
Soap  Stone,  Sugar,  Tan  Bark, 
Tobacco  Stems,  Wood  Fibres, 
Quartz  Rook,  Zinc  Ore,  etc. 

We  Build  Them  in  the  Fol¬ 
lowing  Sizes: 


.5 

•S  s  . 

XO  t n 

6 

o‘o-: 

o  a 

5;  ho 

a. 

<v& 

$  000.00 

2,000 

25  to  40 

750. 00 

3,000 

50  to  75 

900.00 

4,500 

75  to  125 

1,200.00 

,  6,000 

125  to  200 

1,800.  00 

10,000 

200  to  300 

g-ft 
p.  . 


6  to  10 
8  to  14 
10  to  18 
15  to  25 
25  to  5o 


ST.  liOUIS  PULl/ERIZER  CO<,  416  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  7V\o. 


Hachine,  Five  and  Six  Brick  Mold. 


3  Hand  Brick  flold. 


FOK  1901. 


<r^$35 

If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD'S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced. 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  O. 


May  1901. 


All  Railway 
Materials 

For  Brickyards  and  Clay  Mines.  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

ALWAYS  m  STOCK  -m 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

66  and  68  Broad  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


Successful  Brick  Drying. 

You’re  not  making  an  experiment  when  you 
install 


The“A.B.C.”Dryer. 

It  is  working  perfectly  under  any  and  all  con¬ 
ditions  wherever  installed.  We  can  give  you 
similar  service. 

WRITE  US  ABOUT  — 


American 

Rlqwer 

Company, 

Detroit. 


;>»> 


DOUBLE  DECK  DRYER  CAR.  (Shown  without  decks.) 


WE  DO  NOT  make  everything,  but 
do  make  GOOD  Steel  Dryer  Cars  and 
Represses. 


WE  INVITE  COflPARlSON. 

•  •  • 

FOR  A  NUMBER  of  years  we  have 
made  the  BEST  represses  (hand  and 
steam)  and  have  recently  added  steel 
dryer  cars  (strong,  easy  running, 
well  built)  to  our  line. 

•  •  • 

WE  BELIEVE  these  cars  will  soon 
take  the  leading  position  among  dryer 
cars,  as  our  presses  have  among  re¬ 
presses. 


Have  You  ever  tried  our  Special  Steel  Liners  for 
Press  Dies?  They  are  a  good  Investment. 


N.  B.--Don’t  forget  that  we  furnish  Repairs  for  SWORD 
BRICK  MACHINES,  and  Build  Them. 


Tlie  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


New  York. 

141  Broadway. 


Chicago. 

1550  Marquette  Bldg. 


London. 

70  Gracecliurch  St. 


/ 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  612, 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


T.A.RANDAL 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  JUNE,  1901 


^LHciiuiPvdclUPliUa. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

'  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 
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No.  133.  SOFT  nUD  RACK. 

For  soft  mud  brick  on  flat  pallets,  brick  on  flat, 
6  brick  per  pallet,  3  pallets  wide,  12  pallets  high, 
4%  inches  top  to  top  of  pallets.  Standard  side  of 
car  for  84  inch  pallets,  but  can  be  made  for  any 
other  length  desired.  The  only  rack  car  made 
which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  which  will  carry 


No.  ia6.  DOUBLE  DECK— STEEL  DECK 


Thi6  is  an  especially  strong  and  substantial 
double  deck  car  for  the  same  uses  as  No.  124, 
but  with  lower  deck  of  channel  steel  same  as 
No.  108  single  deck.  The  best  car  made  for  un¬ 
usually  large  and  heavy  loads.  Bricks  will 
creep  better  on  this  car  than  on  a  wooden  deck. 

Length,  out-to-out,  6  feet  11  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  35  inches;  weight,  400  pounds;  height, 
top  of  lower  deck  to  top  of  support  for  upper 
deck,  21  inches;  guage  in-to-in  of  rails,  24  inches; 
capacity  500  to  600  green  brick;  height,  top  of 
rail  to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  inches. 


the  load  without  racking. 

Length,  out-to-out  6  feet  9  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  36  inches;  weight,  495  pounds;  gauge  in-to- 
in  of  rails,  24  inches;  capacity,  432  green  brick; 
height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  upper  pallet  slides,  & 
feet?  inches. 


The  Atlas  Ca 


(ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


Our  cars  are  made  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron,  have  drawn  steel  rolls  in  our  Dryer 
car  bearings.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Dryer  cars  for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Hollow 
Block,  Fire  Proofing,  Cement,  and  all  material  that  cars  are  used  for. 

We  are  me  Largest  manufacturers  of  Dryer  Cars  in  tlte  Worm. 

Our  Steel  Cars  are  the  Strongest,  Lightest  and  Easiest  Running  Cars  on 
the  riarket;  all  parts  interchangeable;  made  especially  for  export  trade.  Why 
buy  Pot  Metal  Cars  when  yoi?  can  get  a  Steel  Car  just  as  cheap,  that  will  last 
forever?  We  have  Dryer  Cars  for  all  purposes. 


No.  149.  STEEL  UPPER  and  LOWER  DECKS. 

These  decks  are  made  with  channel  steel  slats 
and  angle  steel  cleats  well  riveted  together  and 
forming  the  strongest  and  best  style  of  decks. 
Brick  will  creep  better  on  these  decks  than  on 
wooden  ones.  Made  to  fit  the  Nos.  124  and  126 
double  deck  cars. 

Length  of  lower  deck  from  out-to-out,  6  feet 
11  inches;  it  has  6  slats  2%  inches  wide,  spaced 
2%  inches;  weight,  130  pbunds;  length  of  upper 
deck  out-to-out,  6  feet;  it  has  16  slats  2%  inches 
wide,  spaced  2 ys  inches;  weight,  180  pounds. 


Writ*  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO.,  =  =  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Brick  Yard  Supplies. 
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For  Cleaning  and 
grading 

CLAY,  SHALE, 
SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL, 
STONE,  Etc. 


For 


Chute  or  Cravity 
Screens. 


f  \ 

SCREENS 

fAU  KmiD 


For 

Shaking  or 
Vibrating  Screens. 


For 

PALLETS  or 
TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS, 
DRYING 
FLOORS,  CON 
VEYOR  BOT¬ 
TOMS,  SEPA¬ 
RATORS,  Etc. 


For 


Revolving 

Screens. 


For 

Dry  Pan 
Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  witn  prices  furnished  on  request. 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


I 

#■ 


Pug  Mill. 


Double 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 

•  •  • 


•»- . 


The  MONARCH 

Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WI .  L.  KIDNEY  Sales  Agent,  Capetown.  South  Afrlca.Wa^*  "  "  " 
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The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
/(S  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
aas'Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


W 


MANUFACTURED  B Y 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 


C£>  -rt  6/—  WOtt  '*& 
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The  LATBS7A  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  TRIPL^PRESSURE  BricK  Machine 

Manufactured  in  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


**&&&%&* 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO  . 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AMERICAN  CLAY  WORKING  i 


MACHINERY  CO. 
EUCYRUS.OHtQ .  U.S.A. 

PATENTED  9B!T35l  APRIU29Z 


Eagle  Repress. 


The  Peer  of  Presses 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  Is  “BUILT  RIGHT 
and  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


PARTICULARS 
FOR  A 

POSTAL. 


Stiff  Mud. 
Soft  Mud, 
Dry  Press, 
Pottery 
and 
Cement 
Machinery. 


The  American  Clay=Working  Machinery  Co., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 
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Successful 


OHIO 


The  Oldest 
Established 


J  Produces  theVHI^. 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

^BiVStrongest  andl 

^  Finest  Brick  J|lisliHHi 

B  Most  Durable] 

WILLIAM  E  DAVIES,  PRESIDENT. 

A.  lA^FFAR  NORRIE,  V  CE-PRESlDENT. 
A.  GORDON  NORhlE,  SEC.  AND  TREAS. 


The  Ohio  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

MAKERS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR 

a  SHAWNEE  BRICK  a 


OFFICE:  156  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK. 

In  a  Variety  of  Artistic  Shapes  and  Colors,  for  Exterior  and  Interior  Facing,  Mantles,  Floors,  Etc. 

SHAWNEE,  OHIO,  March  12th,  1901. 

P.  L.  SIMPSON,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  14th,  will  say  that  the  brick  factory  erected  by  you  for  the 
Ohio  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  1896,  has  been  in  continued  operation  since  turned  over  by  you  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  has  produced  as  high  grade  brick  as  are  produced  anywhere  in  the  country.  We  take  pleasure  in 
cheerfully  recommending  your  ability  to  erect  a  first-class,  up-to-date  brick  factory. 

Our  plant  consists  of  two  four-mold  brick  presses  of  your  manufacture,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  of  the 
highest  efficiency;  in  fact,  we  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  superior  to  any  brick  machines  made,  especially 
in  producing  the  highest  grade  of  brick.  Yours  very  truly, 

CHININQ  &  HFG.  CO. 

Supt. 


THE  SIMPSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Offices:Su/te  120a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Works:  W/nthrop  Harbor ,  III _ QH I CAG  O 
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SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMAN'S  sms 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Aurora,  Indiana. 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 


I 

i 

l 


TUB  JBBST  AA7J  CHBATBST. 


STRENGTH, 

IMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 

Costs  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 

The  lightest  running  Press  in  the  market. 
All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4  and  6 
Xj  mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz  Patent  Pul= 

'  verizer,  and  the  Fernholtz  Clay  Mixer,  in 
1  our  own  factory. 

We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY  SHAPE.BRICK  at  reasonablei Prices. 

Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


y 


Further  Information  on  /Application. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.. 

cable,  address  ‘'fernbrick.”  t  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 

WESTERN  UNION  CODE.  *  *  v 
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“THE  STANDARD  DRIER  is  giving  PERFECT  SATISFACTION.  No  trouble 
to  operate  it— no  leaks— every  joint  tight.  It  does  the  work  easily  and  DRIES 
50  PER  CENT.  MORE  BRICK  THAN  WAS  GUARANTEED.” 

GRAVES  SHALE  BRICK  CO.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


We  have  many  more  letters  equally  as  strong, 
tomers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 


In  fact,  all  our  cus= 


THE  STANDARD  DRIER 


Which  is  far  and  away  the  most  practical  Drier  science  and  skill  have 
yet  produced.  It  is  SIMPLE,  SAFE,  SENSIBLE  and  ADAPTABLE  to 
the  drying  of  all  clay  products.  A  record  of 
more  than  a  dozen  years  has  placed  it  way  be= 


& 


yond  the  experimental  stage. 
DARD”  and  you  run  no  risk. 


Buy  a  “STAN= 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  TESTIMONIALS 


4 


QUICK  INSTALLATION  OF  LARGE  OP4CITY  DRYING  PLANTS, 


THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CD 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U  S  A. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  OTHER  OLD 
BUILDINGS  IN  OHIO. 


By  Thos.  Jenkins. 


TO  THE  OHIO  clayworker  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
early  efforts  in  the  brick-building  art  in  his  own  State 
may  be  of  interest,  and  to  any  other  into  whose  hand 
these  lines  may  fall  something  of  interest,  I  hope,  may  be 
found.  Only  a  few  people,  I  am  sure,  know  that  Ohio  has 
some  things,  besides  national  Presidents,  which  are  passing 
into  the  realm  of  historical  interest.  The  American,  so  it  is 
said,  knows  more  about  London  than  the  cockney  himself. 

That  charge  of  knowing  little  about  one’s  own  surroundings 
is  too  often  true  in  respect  to  others  besides  cockneys.  An 
incident  comes  to  my  mind  now  which  occurred  in  Peter¬ 
borough  Cathe¬ 
dral  two  years 
ago.  Two  of  us 
had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to 
see  the  old  En¬ 
glish  cathedrals, 
and,  before  our 
journey  was  half 
done,  felt  that  we 
were  more  than 
repaid  for  the  cost 
of  the  trip.  But 
while  in  Peter¬ 
borough  Cathe¬ 
dral,  admiring  the 
many  beauties 
which  it  possess¬ 
es,  we  overheard 
a  native  say,  in 
h i s  provincial 
way:  “Don’t  you 
know,  I  have  lived 
within  ten  miles 
of  this  wonderful 

building,  but  have  never  been  here  before, 
with  us  at  home. 

Few  people  know  where  the  oldest  brick  church  in  Ohio  is — 
whether  there  is  one  worth  calling  old,  even — or  that  Ohio  has 
possessed,  if  she  does  not  now  possess,  the  finest  specimen  of 
Elizabethan  architecture  in  the  United  States.  Knowing  this 
has  led  me  to  write  this  short  article. 

Situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  north  of  the  State  capital,  is  a  small  village, 


quaint  and  full  of  interest.  Once  intended  as  a  site  for  the 
State  capital,  it  was  laid  out  accordingly.  It  has  a  sodded, 
well-shaded  and  picturesque  square.  Its  location  is  a  hill,  with 
a  small,  meandering  river  on  the  west  side  and  two  busy  rail¬ 
roads  on  the  east.  Its  quiet,  New  England  kind  of  life  has 
been  of  late  years  dissipated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  street  car.  The  old  landmarks  and  a  few  of  those  dear, 
old-fashioned  souls  whose  memories  are  worth  more  than  their 
own'estimation  of  them  still  remain  to  tell  of  early  ambitions 
and  blighted  hopes.  It  can  never  again  hope  to  be  the  capital 
city  of  a  great  State,  nor  ever  outgrow  its  rural  life. 

Worthington  was  settled  at  the  beginning  of  this  closing 
century.  By  1803,  right  after  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  one  hundred  settlers  were  on  the  ground,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  a  center  of  influence.  Nothing,  however,  remains  to  mark 
these  first  years  except  the  records.  The  building  shown  on  the 
following  page  is  the  oldest  brick  building  in  the  village  and 

the  oldest  I  have 
seen  in  Ohio.  It 
was  built  in  1820, 
when  men,  money 
and  bricks  were 
mighty  scarce. 
There  are  quite  a 
number  of  houses 
to  be  found 
throughout  the 
State  built  a  few 
years  later,  but 
only  few  earlier. 

This  building  is 
the  Masonic  build¬ 
ing  of  two  full 
stories.  It  was 
well  built.  It 
looks  as  solid  and 
lasting  to-day  as 
it  could  have  done 
eighty  years  ago. 
It  tells  its  own 
age,  as  many  of 
the  old  houses  do. 
It  may  safely  be  relied  upon  for  many  years  to  come  to  har¬ 
bor  the  goat  that  gives  the  novice  his  first  butt  of  welcome,  not 
the  one  that  lives  on  tin  cans.  etc. 

The  bricks  in  those  days  were  “made  without  straw.”  Our 
modern  brickmaking  genius  would  never  have  patience  to  go 
through  the  long  and  tedious  task,  as  our  fathers  did,  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  burning  enough  bricks  to  build  such  a  structure. 
Such  an  edifice  in  those  days  cost  many  weeks  of  hard  labor. 

Every  such  old  town  has,  or  has  had,  like  every  English 


Bexley  Hall,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

’  That  is  the  way 
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village,  its  old  hotel,  tavern  or  inn.  I  think  any  one  who  has 
sat  around  the  fireplaces  of  these  old  taverns,  either  in  the 
mother  country  or  at  home,  will  say  with  me  that  the  tavern, 
when  it  maintains  its  primitive  customs  and  appearance,  is 
usually  the  most  interesting  spot  the  traveler  or  visitor  can 
find  in  any  land. 

— An  Old-Time  Brick  Tavern. — 

Our  third  illustration  was  once  the  hotel  of  this  quaint  old 
town.  In  it  are  twenty-three  rooms,  all  occupied.  It  is  now, 
and  for  some  time  has  been,  a  private  dwelling.  The  external 
appearance  suggests  a  style  of  building  which  we  are  erecting 
no  more.  A  stranger  could  hardly  approach  it,  located  where 
it  is  and  facing  the  old  square,  as  it  does,  without  feeling  that 
something  of  interest  may  be  wrapped  up  in  its  plain  walls. 
If  he  enters  he  is  not  disappointed. 

The  immense  rooms  at  once  suggest  for  what  the  house  has 
been  used.  The  old  dining  rooms  and  parlor  are  especially 
noticeable — spacious  enough  not  only  to  have  accommodated 
a  baker’s  dozen,  if  to  have  had  so  many  were  ever  the  good 
luck  of  the  proprietor,  but  also  to  provide  that  no  guest  be 
turned  away.  The  old  open  fireplace,  with  its  blazing  log,  and 
around  it  the  guests  seated,  each  contributing  his  share  to  the 
mirthful  conversation  of  the  night,  must  have  been  a  frequent 


Masonic  Building,  Worthington,  Ohio,  erected  in  1820. 


sight  years  ago,  when  the  stage  coach  was  the  only  mode  of 
travel.  The  fireplace  still  remains,  but  that  is  all.  To  stay  in 
such  a  place,  even  though  it  is  not  a  hotel,  when  one  is  travel¬ 
ing,  is  well  worth  the  novelty  of  trying.  Unfortunately,  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  American  life  so  take  hold  of  our  rural 
people  that  they  demand  something  more  modern. 

Only  in  a  few  places  does  one  find  the  old  taverns  doing  old- 
time  service.  Some  have  fallen  into  disuse  and  others  are 
adapted  to  home  service.  They  are  roomy  houses,  though  in 
some  ways  not  the  very  best.  For  the  sake  of  room,  however, 
a  good  housewoman  will  willingly  tolerate  a  considerable 
amount  of  inconvenience. 

The  above  house  has  weathered  seventy-five  summers  and 
winters  and  presents  to-day  a  decidedly  substantial  appear¬ 
ance.  With  repairs  when  necessary,  not  one  century,  but  cen¬ 
turies,  may  pass  over  its  hospitable  roof.  People  seem  to  think 
that  because  the  walls  are  brick  they  never  want  any  repairs. 
I  could  produce,  were  it  convenient,  samples  of  houses  which 
have  gone  to  ruin  in  the  course  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  years 
because  of  entire  neglect.  I  remember  one  house  now,  partic¬ 
ularly,  which  is  unsafe  to  live  in.  A  little  mortar  and  a  trowel, 
which  any  man  can  make  and  use,  would  have  saved  it  from 
ruin.  Had  it  been  a  wooden  house  it  would  have  required 
painting  ten  or  a  dozen  times. 


People  sometimes  point  to  these  dilapidated  old  houses  as 
specimens  of  brick  buildings.  The  weather  will  affect  the 
mortar  and  poorly  burned  bricks.  In  the  first  place,  such 
bricks  ought  not  to  be  carelessly  used,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  mortar  will  need  pointing  up  occasionally.  There  is  one 
noticeable  thing  about  these  old  buildings,  a  defect  not  so 
common  in  old  English  houses:  a  good  many  imperfectly 
burned  bricks  were  used  in  the  outer  side  of  the  walls.  The 
disintegrating  effect  of  the  weather  has  worked  serious  re¬ 
sults  upon  them  and  they  are  crumbling  away. 

This  may  be  accounted  for,  I  think,  quite  easily.  The  mak¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  bricks  was  a  long  and  tedious  task  in 
those  days.  The  kilns  were  of  a  crude  sort  and  a  good  many 
bricks  were  only  half  done.  The  task,  however,  being  hard, 
all  were  used  that  were  anyways  serviceable.  The  inexperi¬ 
ence,  and  perhaps  carelessness,  of  many  of  the  bricklayers 
must  account  for  these  soft  bricks  being  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  walls.  They  might  have  been  used  successfully  on  the 
inner  side  and  a  greater  durability  and  a  better  appearance 
of  the  house  assured. 

— Brick  the  Building  Material  of  the  Future. — 

Men  in  the  rural  districts  are  beginning  to  point  to  these 
old  landmarks  as  places  of  durability.  While  seeing  their  de¬ 
fects  in  workmanship,  they  recognize  that  bricks  are  the 
future  building  material.  Riding  along  in  a  suburban  street 
car,  the  other  day,  I  overheard  the  conversation  of  two  busi¬ 
ness  men.  We  were  riding  past  a  little  settlement  which  con¬ 
tained  some  substantial  old  brick  houses  and  some 'wooden 
ones,  and  others  in  building,  apparently  for  renting  purposes. 
Looking  out  through  the  window,  one  remarked  to  the  other 
that,  after  all  arguments  in  favor  of  the  frame  house,  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  in  the  end  are  the  brick  struc¬ 
tures.  The  repeated  paintings  and  shinglings,  etc.,  make  the 
frame  house  cost  more  eventually  than  the  brick  house,  and  it 
lasts  only  half  as  long.  Thus,  I  think,  the  outlook  is  hopeful 
for  an  increased  demand  for  bricks  in  our  country  towns  and 
villages. 

I  quote  from  quite  a  reliable  source:  “St.  John’s  Church 
is  the  oldest  in  Ohio,  having  been  founded  on  February  16, 
1804,  and  incorporated  January  27,  1807,  by  act  of  Legisla¬ 
ture.”  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  that  James  Wilbourne,  Ezra  Griswold  et  al.,  for  the 
time  being  be,  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  declared,  a 
body  politic  and  corporation,  in  law  and  in  fact,  by  the  name 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  in  Worthington  and  parts  adjacent.” 

Now,  I  think  the  above  statement  is  quite  true,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  incorporation  of  the  parish  does  not  include  the 
erection  of  the  church.  Before  1804  there  had  been  a  church 
in  Worthington,  and  it  served  the  purpose  for  some  years 
after  the  above  date.  The  present  building  was  not  erected 
till  1828,  and  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  oldest  structure. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  well,  a  church  in  Chillicothe  was 
built  some  years  before  this.  It  is  now  standing,  but  is  used 
for  a  dwelling.  When  I  was  in  it,  a  few  years  ago,  a  few  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  marks  were  still  visible.  I  doubt  not 
that  St.  John’s  is  the  oldest  church  in  use  to  be  found  in  Ohio. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  historic  interest.  Around  it  are  clus¬ 
tered  all  the  village  associations  of  a  hundred  years. 

When  the  giant  Bishop  Chase  came  out  to  what  was  then 
the  unexplored  West  he  settled  in  Worthington,  and,  gather¬ 
ing  around  him  a  band  of  students,  he  founded  a  school.  He 
purchased  a  tract  of  land,  erected  buildings  and  made  the 
place  a  beehive  of  industry.  From  this  center  went  out  into 
every  quarter  the  good  bishop  and  his  gallant  missionaries, 
and  it  was  he  who  built  and  consecrated  this  historic  church. 
It  stands,  an  unpretentious  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster 
of  trees  and  a  quaint  churchyard.  The  old  gravestones,  a  few 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  picture,  tell  many  stories  in  the 
history  of  the  village.  In  this  old  churchyard  the  antiquarian 
may  often  be  found.  Every  stone  has  been  examined  by  more 
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than  one  person.  There  are  some  quaint  and  touching  epi¬ 
taphs,  which  have  been  published  more  than  once. 

— A  Fine  Specimen  of  Early  Brick  Architecture. — 

The  bricks  were  made  close  by  the  church,  and  considerable 
care  was  taken  in  the  building.  What  I  said  about  the  use 
of  poorly  burned  ones  in  the  houses  cannot  be  said  of  St. 
John’s.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  type  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Its  midget  chancel,  attached  to  its  meeting 
house  like  walls,  is  not  beautiful  in  appearance.  The  interior 


A  Country  Tavern,  built  nearly  a  Century  ago. 


was  fashioned  after  some  old  English  parish  church.  It  has 
a  “barrel”  roof,  supported  by  four  pillars,  and  a  gallery  at  the 
west  end.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  feels  anyway  alarmed  at  its 
early  decay.  The  parish  will  soon  celebrate  its  first  centenary, 
and  those  who  join  in  it  will  soon  be  gone,  but  the  old  church 
will  be  there  when  the  second  one  occurs. 

There  is,  historically,  some  connection  between  the  old 
church  and  this  fine  specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture. 
The  schools  which  the  good  Bishop  Chase  founded  in  Worth¬ 
ington  were,  in  1826,  removed  to  Gambier,  Knox  county,  some 
fifty  miles  farther  to  the  northeast.  To  make  such  a  move  in 
that  day  was  a  great  undertaking.  Land  had  to  be  cleared, 
wells  dug  and  buildings  erected.  The  result  of  that  move, 
however,  exists  to-day  in  as  fine  a  set  of  college  buildings  as 
is  to  be  found  in  Ohio  and  four  thriving  schools.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  purpose  was  to  erect  stone  buildings,  that  material 
being  available  in  the  surrounding  hills.  It  was  not  till  1839 
that  the  plan  to  erect  a  brick  structure  was  thought  of.  A 
divinity  school  was  needed  for  the  growing  work  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  Bishop  Mcllvaine  having  secured  funds  sufficient — 
a  large  part  of  which  was  given  by  Lord  Bexley,  of  England, 
and  the  hall  named  after  him — proposed  to  make  bricks  near 
home  and  erect  this  building.  Good  clay  being  found  on  the 
college  estate,  bricks  were  made,  and  Bexley  Hall,  the  divinity 
school  of  Kenyon  College,  was  built. 

Kenyon  College  stands  on  a  hill  in  a  very  beautiful  and 
picturesque  country.  The  scenery  of  the  hill  country  is  of 
commanding  beauty.  The  college  park  yields  some  remark¬ 
able  views,  and  the  rich,  fertile  valley,  watered  by  the  mean¬ 
dering  Kokosing,  possesses  some  rare  scenes.  The  hill  upon 
which  the  college  is  situated  is  over  a  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level  and  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  valley.  It 
is  a  very  healthy  location.  All  the  buildings  are  made  of 
stone  except  some  of  the  college  residences,  the  Girls’  School, 
the  Boys’  School  and  Bexley  Hall.  It  is  the  last  that  is  of  in¬ 
terest,  though  the  others  are  fine  brick  buildings.  It  stands 
in  a  park,  all  its  own,  of  twelve  acres.  The  old  oak  forest,  as 
far  as  possible,  has  been  preserved.  It  is  a  romantic  kind  of 


woodland  life  one  lives  whose  abode  is  in  this  little  college 
town. 

The  foundation  of  the  building  is  of  native  sandstone,  the 
superstructure  of  bricks.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  con¬ 
tains  forty-eight  rooms,  a  library  containing  twelve  thousand 
books,  and  a  very  pretty  little  chapel  where  morning  and 
evening  prayers  are  said  by  the  men  in  residence.  It  is  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  Just  below  the  windows 
of  each  story  is  a  tier  of  sandstone  encircling  the  building. 
It  is  battlemented  and  ornamented  with  pinnacles.  At  each 
end  are  two  sets  of  chimneys,  four  in  a  set,  which  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  edgings  of  stone,  as  are  the  battlements.  The 
shape  of  the  building  is  that  of  an  I.  On  each  corner  of  the 
wings  is  an  octagonal  mural  column,  built  from  the  ground 
and  extending  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  roof,  thus  making 
a  turret  or  minaret.  There  are  twenty  of  these,  besides  the 
sixteen  chimneys,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them 
at  a  little  distance.  The  hall  is  now  quite  heavily  covered 
with  ivy,  it  having  grown  a  great  deal  since  this  view  was 
taken,  two  years  ago. 

There  is  one  defect  in  the  building,  due  to  the  fault  of  those 
who  had  it  in  charge.  No  basement  whatever  was  made  be¬ 
neath  the  hall  when  first  erected,  and  very  little  ventilation 
was  given.  The  result  of  it  is  that  a  few  years  ago  the  inside 
of  the  building  began  to  sink.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  heavy  frame  timbers  under  the  bottom  floor  were  de¬ 
caying,  especially  on  the  ends,  where  they  rested  on  the  stone 
or  bricks.  Temporary  relief  was  given  by  putting  in  supports, 
but  time  has  required  that  a  basement  be  excavated,  and  it  is 
now  seen  that  new  beams  will  soon  have  to  be  put  in  or  the 
building  will  not  be  safe.  The  brick  walls  stand  as  strongly 
as  when  first  put  up.  The  walls  of  the  bottom  story  are  two 
feet  thick;  on  the  third  story,  one  and  a  half  feet.  A  steam 
heating  apparatus  has  recently  been  introduced  and  a  new 
chimney  built,  so  that  the  old  turret-like  chimneys  are  not 
used  at  all. 

What  I  said  about  the  use  of  soft  material  in  some  old 
houses  may  be  applied  to  this  hall.  When  on  the  top  of  it, 


St.  John’s  Church,  the  Oldest  In  Ohio. 

some  time  ago,  I  noticed,  particularly  in  the  turrets  and  chim¬ 
neys  and  around  the  top,  many  bricks  the  half  of  which  is 
disintegrating  and  falling  away.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  care¬ 
lessness  should  have  been  allowed.  The  building  has  been 
painted  with  some  kind  of  a  wash  which  gives  it  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  stone. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  a  piece  of  pure  Elizabethan  architec¬ 
ture.  I  think  Elizabethan,  however,  is  by  no  means  distinct 
from  every  other  kind  of  architecture,  for,  while  its  chief  fea- 
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ture  is  a  perpendicular  style,  it  combines  some  features  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  period.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  kind 
in  England  is  considered  to  be  Wollaton  Hall.  This  Bexley 
Hall,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  said  to  be  the  very  finest  spec¬ 
imen  of  its  style  in  the  American  States.  There  may  be  others 
now,  and  better  ones,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  them.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  the  man  who  drew  the  plans  for  this 
hall  was  the  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  I  judge,  therefore,  that  it  is  right  to  say,  in  technical 
terms,  that  it  is  pure  Elizabethan. 

I  know  of  no  more  beautiful  sight  in  the  Middle  States  than 
the  picture  of  this  building  on  a  clear  night.  Its  turrets  and 
battlements,  pointing  heavenward  in  the  moonlight,  is  a  happy 
reminder  of  many  such  scenes  in  the  mother  country. 

The  oldest  church  in  Ohio,  and  the  oldest  divinity  school 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  both  built  of  bricks,  in  these  pic¬ 
turesque  surroundings,  and  hallowed  by  historic  associations, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  at  least  some  of  our  brick- 
makers  and  builders  to  take  time  to  make  them  a  visit;  and, 
more  than  that,  they  ought  to  show  to  the  builder  that  a  well- 
constructed  brick  edifice  is  the  very  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
very  cheapest. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PROGRESS  IN  CLAYWORKING. 


A  Retrospection  and  a  Look  in  the  Future. 

BY  A  MASTER  MECHANIC. 


O  LOOK  BACK  upon  a  career  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  nation,  or  an  industrial  associa¬ 
tion,  for  a  decade  or  so,  often  may  teach 
valuable  lessons  and  point  out  the  proper 
actions  to  follow  in  the  future.  The  past 
is  the  tutor  for  mankind  to  follow  in  the 
progress  of  time. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  clayworking  fra¬ 
ternity  was  in  a  transitory  state.  Machinery  of  various  kinds 
and  patterns  for  working  the  clay  were  coming  forward,  and 
the  clayworlters,  seeing  that  machinery  was  becoming  a  neces¬ 
sity,  were  often  at  a  loss  to  know  which  machine  to  adopt. 

Inventors  and  constructors  of  machines  were  as  much  in  the 
dark  about  the  proper  methods  for  working  clay  by  mechan¬ 
ical  means  as  the  clayworkers  themselves. 

We  want  a  machine  that  will  make  good  brick  or  tile  from 
clay  direct  from  the  bank.  This  was  the  universal  demand 
and  constructors  endeavored  to  bring  this  about,  and  often,  iu 
their  ignorance,  they  fondly  believed  that  they  had  such  a 
machine. 

Advertisements  and  circulars  of  that  period  often  showed  in 
flaming  letters:  Our  machine  makes  perfect  brick ,  direct 
from  the  bank.  While  this  was  so  in  isolated  instances,  the 
majority  proved  dead  failures. 

We  will  cite  one  instance.  An  auger  machine  was  sent  for 
to  work  a  uniform  clay  from  a  clay  bank  on  the  Missouri  river. 
The  bank  was  about  50  feet  high  and  consisted  of  an  aqueous 
deposit  of  very  fine  material,  which  absorbed  water  readily. 
It  was  free  from  hard  lumps  or  stones,  and  only  needed  very 
little  stirring  in  a  short-auger  chamber  to  prepare  it  for  the 
die.  A  long,  wet  winter  had  permeated  the  whole  bank  r  ith 
water  in  the  proper  proportions  for  the  machine.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  set  up  in  the  early  spring,  and  from  the  first  the 
clay  was  merely  cut  down  from  the  bank  and  directly  fed  into 
the  machine.  It  worked  admirably.  All  it  needed  was  to  be 
fed  into  the  machine  and  all  day  long  the  most  perfect  brick 
would  emerge  therefrom.  The  manufacturers  received  the 
most  flattering  reports  and  recommends  from  the  operators. 
After  it  was  in  use  for  about  a  month  the  writer  saw  it  at 
work,  and  it  was  a  most  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  simplicity 
of  the  operation.  Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
manipulation  of  clay  machinery,  he  remarked  that  soon  a 


change  might  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  moisture  in 
the  clay  and  tempering  would  become  necessary.  This  was 
lost  sight  of,  inasmuch  as  the  moisture  in  the  clay  bank  was 
all-sufficient  for  over  a  month  afterwards.  A  long  dry  spell 
then  brought  about  a  change  and  the  trouble  commenced.  The 
whole  operating  crew  had  been  spoiled  by  the  easy  methods  of 
the  already  tempered  clay,  and  as  the  clay  bank  dried  out  they 
would  not  bring  themselves  to  see  that  they  must  supply  the 
moisture  that  had  escaped  them.  The  result  can  be  imagined. 

Others,  again,  at  that  period  thought  that  the  machines 
ought  to  crush  the  stones  in  the  clay  or  reduce  the  hard,  dry 
lumps.  To  make  them  invest  in  crushing  machinery  and  pug 
mills  was  an  onerous  task  for  the  manufacturer. 

Then,  again,  with  the  so-called  dry  press  machines,  it  was 
thought  only  a  heavy  enough  pressure  was  required  to  make 
good  brick  of  dry  clay  badly  prepared  for  that  method.  Time 
taught  them,  however,  that  very  dry  clay,  with  only  one  heavy 
pressure,  was  not  sufficient. 

Experience  showed  that  more  than  one  pressure  was  needed 
to  get  rid  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  clay  which  uniformly 
destroyed  the  bond,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
only  helped  to  make  good  brick. 

With  the  soft  clay  process  the  addition  of  pug  mills  and 
crushers  brought  this  branch  of  the  industry  in  better  shape 
also. 

The  organization  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  thirteen  years  ago  has 
had  its  beneficial  effects  upon  the  industry  for  both  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  users  thereof. 

Well  do  I  remember  that  first  meeting  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Cincinnati,  0.,  with  some  of  the  incidents.  One  especially 
comes  to  my  mind.  The  subsequent  meetings,  after  the  edu¬ 
cation  that  body  afforded,  did  not  elicit  such  remarks  as  those 
I  will  recount. 

It  was  after  the  reading  of  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Eudaly 
on  heat.  It  was  necessary  in  the  paper  to  mention  the  differ¬ 
ent  gaseous  elements,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  oxide,  etc.  These  terms  evidently  were  strange  to  a 
brick  manufacturer  present,  and  he  got  up  and  said  that  such 
terms  ought  to  be  eliminated  in  papers  hereafter,  and  lan¬ 
guage  used  that  everybody  could  understand.  It  occurred  to 
me,  if  the  terms  had  been  explanatory  in  themselves,  as  they 
are  in  the  German,  the  man  might  have  thought  them  very 
common.  I  refer  to  sauerstoff  gas,  wasserstoff  gas,  stickstoff 
gas,  kohlenstoff  gas,  etc. 

As  stated  before,  such  incidents  do  not  occur  any  more,  be¬ 
cause  these  conventions  and  the  trade  papers  have  educated 
the  brickmakers  that  attend  the  conventions  and  read  the 
papers,  so  that  now  they  are  on  a  higher  plane,  as  far  as  the 
art  is  concerned,  than  they  were  then. 

With  all  these  latter  improvements  the  clay  working  trade, 
however,  has  not  reached  the  limit  for  cheapening  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  product. 

We  now  have  dryers  of  various  kinds,  and  some  are  operated 
by  using  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns  by  means  of  fan  blow¬ 
ers.  The  time  is  here  now,  however,  where  not  only  the  heat 
from  cooling  kilns  is  used,  but  also  the  heat  from  kilns  while 
in  operation,  and  the  fan  blowers  dispensed  with. 

This  has  been  discussed  in  The  Clay-Worker  before,  how  to 
use  it,  for  running  the  machinery  and  drying  the  brick  and 
other  clayware. 

With  pride  we  can  say  that  America  takes  the  lead  in  these 
improvements. 

The  writer  has  a  French  letter  before  him,  which  came  from 
France,  inquiring  about  some  of  these  improvements.  The 
letter-head  has  this  advertising  legend:  “Bricks  a  la  machine 
Americain,  Briques  au  tunnel  Sechoir.”  Which  means:  “Brick 
from  American  machines  and  tunnel  dryer.”  This  plainly 
shows  that  the  American  methods  are  now  considered  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  was  requested  even  to  send 
printed  matter  of  American  machinery  to  China,  where  ti  e 
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mode  of  making  brick  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  several  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago. 

The  brick  in  the  great  wall,  built  some  2,200  years  ago,  are 
the  same  as  those  they  make  at  the  present  time  for  common 
work.  Only  the  color  is  regulated  by  the  government,  aiid  in 
some  instances  the  size.  The  yellow  color  is  only  used  for  the 
imperial  buildings;  a  greenish  tinted  brick  or  tile  for  the 
princes  and  officials;  the  red  brick  and  tile  for  temples,  and 
the  common  brick  are  generally  of  a  gray  color.  Glazed  brick 
are  often  met  with.  How  long  these  have  been  in  use  the 
records  do  not  state.  That  these  are  all  made  and  the  clay 
prepared  by  hand  is  understood. 

When  American  machinery  comes  in  to  supersede  the  cheap 
hand  labor  in  these  countries  it  will  be  a  most  gratifying 
demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  a  progressive  nation  like 
ours. 


Whitten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


^  ^  x  r  ESTERDAY  I  WENT  out  into  the  country,  Gates, 
V  way  out  where  I  passed  my  boyhood  days.  Out  of 
A  the  city’s  grime  and  dirt  and  noise,  and  I  spent  the 
day  in  the  little  secluded  valley  that  walled  in  my  boyhood 
days.  An  obscure  little  valley,  passed  unnoticed  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  yet  the  memory  of  which  has  remained  sweet  and 
fragrant  to  me  all  these  long  years,  and  amid  all  other  sur¬ 
roundings.  I  thought  in  those  days  the  circling  hills  shut  me 
in  and  bound  me,  kept  me  from  getting  at  the  outside,  but  now 
they  shut  out  the  bad  and  seem  to  protect  me,  and  for  the  day 
they  gave  me  back  my  boyhood  and  shut  out  the  mean  and 
sordid.  There,  bound  in  by  grassy  hillsides  of  gradual  slope, 
topped  with  green  shady  woods,  alternating  with  grassy 
shadow-flecked  slopes,  stretching  off  into  the  hazy  distance 
that  tempers  and  tones  the  rough  spots  of  the  landscape  as 
time  tempers  the  rough  spots  of  life,  the  valley  holds  its  wealth 
of  beauty  and  of  soothing,  healing  rest.  The  silver  thread  of 
the  little  wandering  brook,  willow  fringed,  gives  it  its  finish¬ 
ing  touch.  The  passing  traveler,  whirling  past  it  on  the  flying 
wheels  of  a  Pullman,  just  barely  gives  it  notice,  only  recog¬ 
nizing  its  beauty  by  a  passing  glance,  if  he  be  not  immersed 
in  the  quotations  on  pork  in  his  paper,  but  the  barefooted  boy 
knows  of  endless  detail,  of  unnumbered  hidden  choice  spots. 
And  when  this  barefooted  boy  in  later  years  gets  out  of  the 
valley  and  into  the  city  and  gets  old  and  calloused  with  the 
city’s  cares  and  stains,  gets  wrinkles  and  creases  in  his  face, 
frost  in  his  hair,  and  scars  and  seams  in  his  conscience,  gets 
the  city’s  grime  on  his  linen  and  in  his  lungs,  and,  mayhap, 
still  blacker  stains  on  his  conscience,  then  he  longs  to  turn 
away,  for  a  little,  from  all  this  grime  and  artifice,  and  come 
again  to  the  pure  little  spring  brook  winding  its  leisurely  way, 
uncontaminated,  among  the  willows. 

“He  longs  to  go  back  again  and  lie  prone,  full  length,  in  the 
dotting  shade  of  these  willows  and  listen  again  to  the  rippling 
of  the  water.  He  longs  to  cut  a  willow  pole  and  bend  a  pin 
and  fish  in  the  ‘deep  hole’  for  chub  and  sunfish,  there  where 
the  slant  branches  of  the  willow  shine  out  in  reflection  from 
the  watery  depths,  vibrant  in  a  reflected  sky  of  silver  and 
blue,  and  seem  brighter  and  bluer  in  the  reflection  than  in  the 
sky  above  even.  He  wants  to  watch  the  feathery  clouds  way 
deep  down  in  the  watery  reflection  and  wonder  again  at  their 
feathery  lightness.  He  wants  the  valley  breeze  to  again  fan 
his  cheek  and  shake  the  willows  while  he  watches  the  bright 
reflections  travel  back  and  forth  in  the  shimmering  depths, 
without  at  all  disturbing  the  little  school  of  sunfish  floating 
there  so  airily.  He  only  wants  to  live  it  again  for  a  day  and 
away  from  philosophizing;  he  wants  its  quiet  beauty,  and  not 
to  reason  that  it  is  really  and  truly  only  mud  down  there  and 
not  a  flock  of  airy  clouds  set  in  azure  sky — he  has  had  enough 
of  that.  What  if  the  willows  are  only  sticks  and  leaves,  they 
are  poems  to  him  to-day,  and  they  bear  to  him  balm  and 
freedom. 

“He  wishes  that  to-day  he  could  plunge  into  the  old  swim¬ 


ming  hole  and  wash  all  the  bad  from  his  life  as  he  did  the  dust 
from  his  bare  feet  when  a  boy,  and  he  would  give  largely  of 
his  accumulation  of  sordid  store  to  do  so,  or  possibly  trade  tiie 
whole  store  for  absolution.  Lying  in  the  shade  retrospective 
dreams  come  to  him  now  instead  of  prospective,  as  in  his 
youth,  his  stiffened  joints  limber  up,  his  feet  and  his  con¬ 
science  shed  their  burdens  of  corns  and  callouses,  and  he  lux¬ 
uriates  in  peace  and  quiet  purity. 

“The  little  wren  comes  and  scolds  him,  angry  and  grum¬ 
bling,  but  fearless,  and  the  splash  of  the  water  and  the  drone 
of  the  ‘bumble  bee’  lull  him  to  day  dreams.  He  notes  the  hills 
shutting  in  the  valley  with  their  beautiful,  broken  sky  line, 
and  he  remembers  that  that  horizon  bounded  his  boyhood 
world;  then  he  looks  up  into  the  silver  of  the  clouds  floating 
in  that  endless  sea  of  azure  and  remembers  that  while  his 
boyhood  world  was  limited  on  the  edges,  it  was  unbounded 
above,  and  that  however  circumbscribed  his  horizon  may  be, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  distance  above,  and  as  he  goes  out 
and  back  to  the  artificial  life  of  the  city  he  wonders  that  he 
has  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  study  of  his  horizon  and  so 
little  in  looking  up.”  GATES. 


OBITUARY. 

— Robert  N.  Ross,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 

OBERT  N.  ROSS,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  at  6:30  a.  m., 
on  May  22.  Mr.  Ross  was  born  in  Virginia  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  and  lived  in  St.  Louis  about  twenty  years. 
During  his  entire  residence  there  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 


Robert  N.  Ross,  Deceased,  St.  Louis. 


manufacture  of  pressed  brick  machines.  He  was  first  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Eureka  Brick  Machine  Co.,  which  made  the 
Eureka  machine,  and  ten  years  ago  became  one  of  the  incor¬ 
porators  of  the  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.,  of  which  he 
was  vic^  president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Ross  was 
one  of  the  most  resourceful  inventors  of  the  age,  and  has  se¬ 
cured  not  less  than  twenty  patents,  foreign  and  domestic,  the 
one  last  known  being  an  improvement  in  brick  machines,  and 
in  this  connection  his  name  is  known  all  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Ross  was  a  quiet  and  unassuming  man  and  possessed  many 
noble  traits.  His  hand  was  always  open  to  those  in  need,  and 
he  was  never  known  to  refuse  those  who  were  in  distress. 
He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  many  poor  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

A  RECORD  OF  FAILURE.  No.  2. 

History  of  Asphalt  Pavements  in  Buffalo — Taxpayers  Finally  Rebel 
and  Demand  More  Durable  and  Less  Expensive  Pavements. 

By  James  Malcolm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ASPHALT  NOT  A  DURABLE  PAVEMENT. 

UFFALO  TAXPAYERS  ever  since  1898,  when  the 
first  large  batch  of  streets  was  condemned  as  be- 
beyond  repair,  have  had  increasing  evidence  of  the 
deceptiveness  of  asphalt  as  a  paving  material.  As 
long  as  the  pavements  were  new  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  morrow.  But  when  in  1897,  $82,153  were  ex¬ 
pended  on  repairs,  and  even  then  the  asphalt  in  most  of  the 
city  streets  was  left  in  a  dilapidated  condition  the  people  be- 


Upon  this  point,  Councilman  Simon  Fleischmann  said  in  the 
Board  of  Councilmen.  May  25,  1903 : 

“Our  experience  with  asphalt  in  Buffalo  has  been  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find 
all  sorts  of  excuses  for  costly  experiments,  but  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  people  who  have  to  foot  the  bills. 

“We  have  discovered  that  asphalt  cannot  be  put  down  with 
certainty  or  kept  in  repair  well,  and  if  it  is  kept  in  repair  it 
is  an  expensive  thing  to  do.” 

For  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Fleischmann  the  Board  of 
Councilmen  voted  to  refuse  to  pave  any  streets  with  asphalt 
unless  a  majority  petition  from  the  interested  property-owners 
were  submitted  to  the  Common  Council. 

ENORMOUS  COST  OF  REPAIRING  ASPHALT  STREETS. 

Some  idea  of  the  great  expense  to  which  the  taxpayers  of 
Buffalo  have  subjected  themselves  for  asphalt  pavements  may 


Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  So  Rough  as  to  be  Well  Nigh  Impassable. 


gan  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  costliness  of  their  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  decaying  streets  in  re¬ 
pair. 

In  1899  the  Board  of  Public  Works  asked  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $120,000,  but  this  was  cut  to  $90,030.  In  1900  $100,000 
was  asked  for  and  $80,000  allowed. 

The  streets  which  were  left  unrepaired  in  1897,  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  were  soon  condemned  as  beyond  repair,  so 
that  while  $80,000  was  granted  for  repairs  in  1903,  there  were 
at  the  same  time  about  fifty  streets  in  the  city,  maq^  of  them 
being  the  principal  thoroughfares,  which  were  reported  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  as  requiring  new  pavements. 

As  a  consequence  the  asphalt  streets  of  Buffalo,  especially 
those  on  the  East  Side — where  the  property-owners  are  poor — 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  are  constantly  growing 
worse.  The  people  now  see  that  asphalt  pavements,  while 
pleasant  to  look  upon  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  are  the  worst  kind  of  pavement  to  maintain  in  a  sightly 
condition,  and  that  when  they  once  begin  to  disintegrate  are 
a  continuous  burden  of  expense  and  a  perpetual  eyesore. 


be  understood  from  the  following  table,  showing  cost  of  re¬ 


pairs: 

1885  . $  106.50 

1886  . 

1887  .  136.00 

1888  .  208.90 

1889  . 

1890  .  2,144.33 

1891  .  3,855.22 

1892  (under  B.  P.  W.) . .  37,423.21 

1893  .  29,575.34 

1894  .  41,238.50 

1895  .  69,661.49 

1896  .  60,852.43 

1897  .  82,153.76 

1898  .  85,560.58 

1899  .  90,000.00 

1900  .  80,000.00 


Total  . $582,917.36 


The  city  engineer  estimates  that  even  after  this  enormous 
amount — nearly  $600,000— has  been  expended  on  repairs,  at 
least  $500,000  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  pavements  in  good 
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order  at  the  end  of  1905.  This  means  that  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  expenses  has  been  incurred  for  repairs  to  asphalt  since 
1885,  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  original  cost  of  all  asphalt  laid 
in  Buffalo  has  been  considerably  over  $12,000,000,  hence  the 
total  bill  of  expenses,  including  repairs,  will  approximate 
•  nearly  $13,500,000. 

The  taxpayers  refuse  to  expend  the  amount  necessary  to 


Seventh  Street  Looking  North  From  Vermont  Street. 


put  the  pavements  in  order,  so  that  the  streets  grow  worse 
every  year. 

RAD  ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS  DEPRECIATE  VALUE  OF  ABUTTING  PROP¬ 
ERTY. 

Property-owners  in  Buffalo  are  now  convinced  that  a  patchy 
or  rotten  pavement  depreciates  the  value  of  land  more  than  no 
pavement  at  all.  One  has  only  to  drive  through  the  residence 
sections  of  that  city  to  know  that  property  is  a  drug  on  the 
market,  an  impression  which  the  real  estate  dealers  confirm. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  asphalt  districts  where  there  is 
a  prospect  of  early  repavement.  The  heavy  expense  expected 
acts  upon  property  values  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mort¬ 
gage  or  an  epidemic  of  disease. 

These  rotten  pavements,  unrepaired  and  unrepairable,  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  year  after  year,  until  now,  the  fall  of  1900, 
there  are  perhaps  fifty  streets  which  have  been  ordered  re¬ 
paved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  but  which  the  property- 
owners  refuse  to  have  paved  owing  to  their  disastrous  experi¬ 
ence  with  asphalt. 

It  may  be  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  with  the  repaving 
falling  behind  year  after  year,  and  the  number  of  those  be¬ 
yond  repair  rapidly  increasing,  the  taxpayers  of  Buffalo  have 
a  serious  problem  to  face.  And  it  has  all  been  due  to  the  in¬ 
ordinate  craze  for  asphalt,  and  the  advantage  which  the  con¬ 
tractors  took  of  the  situation  to  swindle  the  citizen  with  in¬ 
ferior  material  at  a  high  price. 

As  a  result  of  the  bunco  game  played  upon  the  people  of 
Buffalo  by  the  asphalt  combine,  brick  is  gradually  becoming 
the  popular  pavement.  East  Ferry  street,  one  of  the  well- 
known  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  was  paved  with  asphalt  In 
1885  and  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Last  spring  it  was 
among  the  streets  reported  as  being  beyond  repair.  It  has 
been  almost  impassable  to  ordinary  traffic  for  several  years, 
and  last  June  the  property-owners,  after  holding  several  meet¬ 
ings,  decided  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  asphalt  as  a 
pavement,  and  voted  to  pave  the  street  with  brick. 

One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  East  Ferry  street 
shows  the  condition  of  the  pavement  during  the  summer  of 
1900.  It  had  been  in  this  state  for  some  time  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  from  1890  to  the  end  of  1898  the  city  had  expended 
$2,508.43  on  repairs  for  it,  or  about  38  cents  per  square  yard 
for  the  whole  area  of  the  pavement. 


ONE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ASPHALT  ENOUGH. 

The  asphalt  company  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  obtain  a 
majority  petition  from  East  Ferry  street  owners  when  the 
street  had  been  condemned  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
but  very  few  were  willing  to  again  go  through  the  experience 
of  a  constantly  decaying  pavement  in  a  business  street. 

Krettner  street,  a  photograph  of  which  is  also  presented 
here,  is  another  instance  of  where  the  owners  have  concluded 
to  abandon  asphalt  for  brick  as  a  pavement  material.  Rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  indifference  of  the  property-owners  the  asphalt 
monopoly  expected  in  this  case,  as  in  nearly  all  the  others, 
to  force  their  material  upon  the  street  by  “notice  of  inten¬ 
tion.”  Notice  of  intention  signifies  that  the  owners  are  given 
a  formal  notice  by  publication  to  the  effect  that  the  street 
is  to  be  repaved  unless  there  is  remonstrance.  The  owners, 
however,  in  this  case,  were  alert,  and  immediately  sought  sig¬ 
natures  to  a  petition  for  a  brick  pavement. 

So  intense  was  the  feeling  against  asphalt  pavements  that 
the  petition  was  almost  unanimous  for  brick.  After  it  went 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  petition  was  pigeon-holed  and 
would  have  been  set  aside  altogether  by  the  influence  of  the 
asphalt  ring  but  for  the  persistent  work  of  the  Courier,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  attempted  defiance  of  the  people’s  will. 

A  brick  pavement  has  now  been  ordered  much  to  the  cha¬ 
grin  of  the  asphalt  officials  and  their  friends  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

The  contest  for  the  repavement  of  Broadway,  one  of  the 
great  business  arteries  of  the  city,  has  lasted  all  during  the 
summer  of  1900,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  until  passed 
upon  in  court. 

Early  in  April  of  that  year  and  before  the  property-owners 
knew  what  had  happened,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  adver¬ 
tised  for  bids  for  the  pavement,  from  Ellicott  to  Spring  streets. 
The  following  bids  were  received  and  published  in  the  Common 
Council  proceedings: 

— Asphalt. — 


American  Contracting  Company . $35,250 

German  Rock  Asphalt  and  Paving  Co . 36,412 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company .  36,794 

Henry  P.  Burgard  .  38,000 

— Brick. — 

G.  W.  Partridge  . $32,410 

P.  B.  McNaughton  .  32,518 


Immediately  the  owners  opposed  to  asphalt  called  a  meeting 


Clinton  Street  West  From  Lewis  Street.  Paved  in  1890,  at  a 
Cost  of  $59,943  73.  Cost  of  Repairs  to  Date  $8,590. 

to  consider  the  summary  manner  in  which  that  material  was 
proposed  to  be  again  forced  upon  them.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  pavement  laid  in  1884  had  been  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  render  the  street  impassable  for  a  number  of  years,  al¬ 
though  repaired  every  season,  and  recently  three  or  four  times 
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a  year.  The  cost  of  the  pavement  was  given  as  follows: 

Original  cost  .  $77,404.00 

Cost  of  repairs,  1893  . $1,110.58 

Cost  of  repairs,  1894  .  2,937.06 

Cost  of  repairs,  1895  .  4,967.07 

Cost  of  repairs,  1896  .  2,144.50 

Cost  of  repairs,  1897  .  3,344.96 

Cost  of  repairs,  1898  .  3,328.36  17,832.53 

Total  cost . $95,236.53 

For  every  yard  of  the  pavement  laid  it  had  cost  the  city  over 
87  cents  for  repairs,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  original  cost, 
in  six  years.  The  illustration  of  the  Broadway  pavement, 
shown  on  page  17,  shows  its  condition  after  this  enormous 
amount  had  been  expended  on  it  for  repairs. 

For  these  reasons  a  majority  of  the  property-owners  assem¬ 
bled  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  in  May,  1900,  and  passed  resolutions 
requesting  the  Common  Council  to  reject  all  bids  for  the  pave¬ 
ment  then  before  that  body  and  to  advertise  for  new  ones. 
This  was  done  so  as  to  give  the  owners  more  time  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  especially  to  see  to  it  that  a  better  pavement 
than  the  present  one  should  be  laid  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  They  claimed  that  there  had  been  no  competition  in 
the  bids  then  made.  As  an  indication  of  this  state  of  affairs 


Kbettnek  Street,  Looking  South  from  Broadway. 


they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  brick  bidders — P.  B. 
McNaughton  and  George  W.  Partridge — were  connected  with 
the  asphalt  companies. 

CORRUPT  METHODS  OF  ASPHALT  PROMOTERS. 

“Rather  than  have  a  brick  pavement  in  Broadway  laid  by 
the  asphalt  combine,”  said  one  of  the  property-owners, “I  would 
run  the  risk  of  another  dose  of  asphalt,  bad  as  that  is.  We 
can  rest  assured  that  these  ‘straw’  bidders  for  brick  will 
see  to  it  that  the  worst  kind  of  brick  pavement  is  laid,  so  as 
to  discredit  Chat  material.  This  is  what  they  have  been  doing 
wherever  they  were  given  an  opportunity.” 

Meanwhile  the  petition  “shovers,”  as  the  asphalt  solicitors 
are  styled,  are  not  idle  on  the  street.  They  hired  a  few  of 
the  purchasable  and  unscrupulous  property-owners  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  signatures.  Affidavit  was  afterward  made 
by  eight  reputable  property-owners  that  their  names  had  been 
secured  by  misrepresentation  and  fraud.  These  signers  asked 
the  Committee  on  Streets  to  remove  their  names  from  the 
asphalt  petition,  which  they  had  unwittingly  signed. 

Some  of  them  declared  under  oath  that  it  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  that  brick  has  higher  in  price  than  asphalt 
and  that  there  was  not  time  in  which  to  lay  a  brick  pave¬ 
ment. 

As  evidence  of  the  “friendliness”  of  the  Committee  on 
Streets  for  the  asphalt  monopoly,  and  its  willingness  to  be 
used  against  competitors  of  that  combine,  its  members  denied 


the  request  of  the  Broadway  owners,  whereas,  at  the  same 
meeting,  the  committee  gladly  acceded  to  a  request  made  by 
Emslie  street  owners  for  the  removal  of  their  names  from  a 
brick  petition. 

There  was  an  undoubted  sentiment  for  a  brick  pavement  in 
Broadway,  owing  to  the  costly  and  disastrous  asphalt  experi¬ 
ment.  Owing  to  the  refusal,  however,  of  the  Committee  on 
Streets  to  heed  the  affidavits  of  property-owners,  the  asphalt 
companies  claimed  a  majority  of  one,  and  upon  that  precarious 
margin  the  Common  Council  awarded  the  contract  for  asphalt. 

The  property-owners  now  declare  that  they  will  test  the 
matter  in  court.  They  propose  to  ascertain  whether  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  in  obtaining  pavement  signatures  is 
permissible,  when  in  all  other  business  transactions  they  are 
held  by  courts  to  vitiate  the  contract. 

AN  “ENDLESS  CHAIN”  OF  EXPENSE  FOR  TAXPAYERS. 

South  Park  avenue,  a  section  of  which  pavement  is  portrayed 
here,  is  another  long  street  where  the  taxpayers  have  felt  a 
grevious  burden  resulting  from  asphalt  pavement.  This  street 
was  paved  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  $117,026.68,  and  a  few  years 
thereafter  about  $1,400  was  spent  in  repairs.  By  the  time 
the  people  had  paid  their  last  installment  for  the  present  pave¬ 
ment,  a  large  portion  of  the  street  was  condemned  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  was  ready  for  another  pavement. 
These  property-owners  were,  therefore,  no  sooner  done  pay¬ 
ing  for  one  asphalt  pavement  than  they  will  have  to  be  as¬ 
sessed  for  another  of  some  material. 

They  have  not  yet  made  known  their  wants,  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  has  not  attempted  to  order  the  street  paved  by 
notice  of  intention. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BRAINS  THAT  GIVE  VALUE. 


Selling  Clay  and  Buying  Jugs — Why  the  German  Smiled  and 
the  Englishman  Was  Silent. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Yoxall,  writes  our  London  correspondent,  is 
telling  this  story,  which  he  got  first  hand  from  a  science  and 
art  inspector  who  was  present  when  the  incident  occurred.  The 
scene  was  a  china-clay  pit  in  a  certain  part  of  England;  the 
dramatis  personae  were  the  owner  of  the  clay  pit,  a  porcelain 
manufacturer  from  Germany  and  an  American  china  jobber. 
A  china  jobber,  it  appears,  is  a  “cute”  individual  who  buys  up 
special  “lines”  in  artistic  china  and  monopolizes  the  sale  of 
them  in  the  United  States. 

Said  the  American  to  the  Englishman: 

“Well,  now  Mr.  - ,  what’s  your  price  for  that  much  of 

your  clay?”  He  indicated  roughly  a  certain  cubical  measure- 
ment  as  he  spoke. 

“Oh,  about  five  shillings,  I  should  think,”  the  Englishman 
said. 

“And  just  about  how  many  jugs  could  you  make  out  of  that 
much?”  the  American  said  to  the  German. 

“Oh,  about  five-and-twenty,  I  suppose,”  said  Herr  Manufac¬ 
turer. 

“What’d  five-and-twenty  of  your  jugs  fetch  on  the  English 
market?”  the  American  went  on. 

“About  five  pounds,”  the  German  told  him. 

The  American  withdrew  from  his  lips  a  very  choice  cigar 
and  looked  at  it  attentively  for  a  moment.  “Well,  I  don’t  con¬ 
sider  you  English  real  ‘smart,’  ”  he  said. 

“Why  not?”  the  Englishman  asked. 

“Selling  a  piece  of  Old  England  for  five  shillings  and  buying 
it  back  in  jugs  for  five  pounds!  Why  don’t  you  make  your 
jugs  yourselves?”  the  Yankee  asked. 

The  Englishman  was  silent  and  the  German  smiled. 

“Now,”  the  American  continued,  waving  his  cigar,  “in  my 
country  this  bit  of  tobacco  leaf’s  worth  about  ha-penny  of  your 
money.  Only  we  don’t  sell  it,  we  put  some  brains  to  it,  and 
turn  it  out  a  cigar  worth  a  shilling.  Seems  to  me  it’s  smarter 
to  sell  jugs  than  clay.” 

And  again  the  German  smiled. — New  York  Commercial. 
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NCIDENTAL  to  the  atmospheric  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  past  two  months,  it 
came  as  a  natural  sequence  to  ask: 
“How  did  you  like  the  water  supply 
of  late?  Did  it  do  you  any  harm,” 
etc.?  The  reply  coming  usually  in  the 
negative,  one  was  bound  to  consider 
the  interlocuted  lucky.  Five  fine  days 
in  April  and  six  in  May. 

Away  out  on  one  of  the  suburban 
roads  I  hired  a  boat  and  paddled  round  the  machine  shed  and 
kilns,  and  finally  struck  the  foreman.  He  didn’t  strike  me, 
except  in  the  manner  of  his  speech,  due  to  his  having  a  hair 
lip,  brought  about  by  drinking  out  of  a  shaving  cup,  and  being 
almost  as  close-mouthed  as  a  clam.  Had  the  rain  done  any 
damage?  He  didn’t  know.  What  machine  had  he?  Well,  he 
couldn’t  just  recollect.  What  was  the  average  capacity?  He 
couldn’t  ’xactly  say.  The  excessive  rains  had  evidently  washed 
through  his  hat.  Yet  this  same  yard  marks  the  well-known 
history  of  two  brick  men  who  once  settled  a  dispute  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  use  of  the  deadly  six-shooter,  after  which  some 
local  wag  wrote  the  following  lines: 


“Schott  an’  Willing  did  engage 
In  a  duel  both  fierce  and  hot. 

Schott  shot  Willing  willingly 
And  Willing  he  shot  Schott. 

The  shot  Schott  shot  made  Willing  quite 
A  spectacle  to  see; 

While  Willing’s  willing  shot  went  right 
Through  Schott’s  anatomy.” 

Changing  my  mode  of  conveyance,  I  was  glad  to  drop  off  at 
the  gates  of 

—The  Jarden  Brick  Company — 

Where  I  was  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  Snow,  their  genial  super¬ 
intendent,  as  to  local  conditions  generally.  In  substance  he 
said  that  the  past  year  was  fairly  good,  and  that  their  output 
was  about  20,000,000.  The  demand  for  the  present  season  ran 
mostly  into  the  “iron  spot”  or  “mottled”  (so-called)  and  Flem¬ 
ish  bond,  stretcher  and  black  header,  while  the  demand  for 
buff  seems  to  have  fallen  off  quite  a  little.  This  Flemish  bond 
is  not  a  creation,  but  rather  an  emulation  of  a  style  much  in 
vogue  around  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  at  a  period  when  the  kilns  were  fired  with 
wood  and  the  black  glazed  header  was  caused  by  slaking  the 
fire  with  salt.  At  least,  that  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible 
story  or  solution  to  a  muchly  covered  mystery.  Twenty  years 
ago,  and  these  same  black  headers  could  have  been  bought 
three  for  a  cent,  and  ten  years  ago,  when  the  so-called  semi- 
quasi  colonial  style  was  in  vogue,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a 
good  black  header,  and  a  queer  looking  chocolate  block  was 
offered  as  a  substitute  at  $32  and  $34  per  thousand. 

Referring  to  the  individual  tastes  of  cities,  Mr.  Snow  quotes 
New  York  as  leaning  toward  the  pepper  and  salt,  or  manga¬ 
nese,  while  Philadelphia  almost  discards  them.  But  then,  of 


course,  he  refers  to  face  brick,  and  the  enormous  consignments 
to  the  many  real  estate  operations,  consisting  of  the  two,  three 
and  four-story  houses,  peculiar  to  this  city,  and  which  ofttimes 
runs  60,  90  and  125  buildings  in  one  operation. 

’The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  even  better  than  last. 
The  Jarden  Brick  Co.  has  a  daily  capacity  of  200,000,  and, 
with  their  seven  Boyd  machines  and  two  Martins,  can  keep 
between  three  and  four  hundred  men  hustling. 

— Murrell  Dobbins — 

Is  what  our  Northwest  men  would  call  a  hustler.  He’ll  take 
in  two  States  in  the  morning,  cover  the  yard  and  the  pottery, 
answer  his  mail,  call  up  the  Mayor,  set  three  dozen  wires  in 
motion,  and  take  a  good  square  meal  about  12:45.  Down  in 
his  yard,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  famous  truck  patches  of  the 
“Neckers,”  foreman  Cromley  was  busy  assigning  his  men  to 
their  various  posts.  Their  output  for  last  year  was  ten  mill¬ 
ion,  with  brightening  prospects  for  this  year.  This  yard  in 
days  gone  by  used  to  make  large  shipments  to  New  York.  That 
was  when  the  Philadelphia  stretcher  was  in  the  heyday  of  its 
career,  and  shipments  were  easy  by  the  old  canal  boats,  before 
the  New  York  and  Trenton  men  caught  onto  the  soft  snap. 
The  prohibitive  freight  rates,  however,  have  knocked  the 
Quaker  City  trade  all  to  pieces.  Trenton  gets  a  freight  rate 
of  $4  per  thousand,  while  from  this  city  that  rate  is  doubled. 
Taking  the  average  boatload  as  200,000,  the  risk  would  be  a 
dead  easy  investment  at  $8  per  thousand. 

While  hand-made  press  are  realizing  $18  per  thousand,  there 
appears  to  be  an  all-around  general  complaint  of  there  being  no 
market  for  salmon,  and  $5  per  thousand  is  about  all  they  com¬ 
mand.  Three  millions  to  be  expended  this  month  on  real 


“Another  of  the  Old  Landmarks. 

estate  operations  will  absorb  in  their  cosy  corners  a  good  many 
soft  brick,  however. 

— Lenton  Brick  Company — 

Located  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Passyunk  avenues,  is  another  of 
the  old  landmarks,  redressed  with  a  new  signboard,  under  the 
proprietorship  of  S.  E.  Morse.  Boasts  of  four  ten-arch  up  and 
down  draft  kilns,  a  steam  tunnel  equipped  to  run  the  brick 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  dryer,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
160,000.  The  Standard  dry  kiln  cars,  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  450  each,  are  used,  and  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The 
Frey-Sheckler  machine  turns  out  25,000  daily.  The  clay  is 
hauled  onto  the  belt  and  is  tempered  as  it  goes  into  the  ma¬ 
chine.  In  addition,  two  hand  gangs  are  kept  going,  making 
in  all  for  the  season’s  output  between  five  and  six  million 
salmon,  hard,  stretcher,  repress  and  hand  made.  W.  P.  L. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Cothran,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  worked  for  the 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.,  of  that  city,  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  has  been  elected  to  take  the  place  made  vacant 
by  Mr.  Ross’s  death. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MAKING  CHINA  WARE. 


NE  OF  THE  most  interesting  parts  of  a  pot¬ 
tery  is  the  decorating  department.  The  oc- 
companying  illustrations  were  taken  at  the 
works  of  the  Wallace  &  Chetwynd  Pottery  Co., 
at  East  Liverpool,  O.,  and  will  illustrate  more 
fully  the  operations  of  the  decoration  of  ware. 

In  one  of  the  illustrations  we  have  a  printer 
at  work.  All  of  the  printing  is  done  from  en¬ 
graved  copper  plates.  The  color  or  ink  is  kept  warm  on  a 
stove  next  to  the  printing  press  and  is  first  spread  on  the 
copper  plate  and  is  then  wiped  off,  enough  being  left  in  the 
engraved  parts  of  the  plate  to  print  the  design. 

The  upper  roll  of  the  printing  press  is  covered  with  flannel, 
and  the  paper  and  plate  is  then  run  through  the  press,  and  is 
then  cut  up  into  separate  pieces  by  girls.  This  being  done,  the 
prints  are  now  transferred  onto  the  ware,  soft  soap  being  used 
to  rub  it  on  with. 

The  paper  is  removed  and  the  ware  is  next  passed  to  the 
filler-in.  Here  the  necessary  colors  are  filled  into  the  printed 
outline,  making  the  complete  design. 

The  gilding  is  all  done  by  hand  and  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  will  show  a  gilder  at  work  on  a  jug. 

All  necessary  decoration  being  done,  the  ware  is  placed  in 


C.  j.  Young,  the  latter  having  discovered  a  mountain  of  clay 
suitable  for  making  red  brick  a  short  distance  west  of  White 
Horse.  Dawson  builders  offer  a  large  price  for  the  brick,  their 
desire  being  to  erect  buildings  that  cannot  be  destroyed  the 
next  time  a  fire  sweeps  through  the  Klondike  capital.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  product  will  be  shipped  to  Skaguay. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HARBISON-WALKER  CO. 


The  Harbison-Walker  Co.,  the  largest  fire  brick  concern  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  has  been  reorganized  and  the  capital 
stock  increased  from  $1,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

The  stock  will  be  divided  into  $5,000,000  preferred  and 
$5,000,000  common,  and  a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000  will  he 
floated.  The  new  stock  will  not  be  on  the  market,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  all  closely  held  by  a  few  stockholders. 

The  increase  in  capital  is  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of 
the  business,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  plants. 
The  company  has  thirteen  modern  plants,  and  one  In  course  of 
erection.  They  are  located  in  Allegheny,  Clearfield,  Cambria 
and  Huntington  counties,  Pa.,  and  Carter  county,  Ky.  The 
construction  work  was  begun  two  years  ago  on  an  immense 
new  plant  at  Hays  Station,  which  has  just  been  completed. 
The  Kentucky  plant  is  almost  ready  to  operate.  All  the  others 
have  been  enlarged.  Seven  new  plants  have  been  erected  since 
January,  1898.  The  largest  holdings  of  the  company  in  fire 


A  Portion  of  the  Sample  Room. 


“A  Glider  at  Work  on  a  Jug.” 


the  decorating  kilns,  where  it  is  fired  for  the  third  and  last 
time. 

Of  course,  the  different  decorations  require  different  meth¬ 
ods.  Decalcomania,  or  a  print  containing  all  the  colors,  is  now 
being  used  extensively,  and  some  ground-laying  is  now  being 
done  with  a  machine,  the  material  being  blown  on  in  a  moist¬ 
ened  powder  form  with  air  pressure. 

When  drawn  from  the  decorating  kilns  the  ware  is  then 
carefully  strawed  and  sometimes  wrapped  with  tissue  paper, 
and  is  packed  in  casks,  barrels,  boxes  and  crates  for  shipment. 
The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  a  packer  at  work; 
also  the  sample  room,  where  a  full  sample  line  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  product  is  exhibited. 


ALASKA’S  SOLITARY  BRICKYARD. 


White  Horse,  Alaska,  has  a  new  industry,  which  promises 
to  be  more  profitable  to  its  owners  than  even  the  gold  and 
copper  mines  tributary  to  the  Upper  Yukon.  It  consists  of  the 
first  and  only  brickyard  in  Alaska,  which  is  now  making  brick 
on  a  large  scale  for  shipment  down  the  Yukon  to  Dawson  on 
scows.  The  business  is  being  operated  by  J.  P.  Whitney  and 


clay  and  lands  are  in  Armstrong  and  Cambria  counties.  Pa. 

The  company  has  just  completed  the  contract  for  8,000,000 
brick  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Iron  &  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  and  a  short  time  ago  secured  a 
contract  for  the  brick  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at  Buffalo,  which  includes  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  steel  plant  and  rail  mill,  and  will  require  about  15,000,- 
000  brick. 


Good  Summer  Trade. 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  report  business  unusually 
good  for  this  season  of  the  year,  they  having  just  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  for  a 
complete  two-machine  plant.  With  these  two  machines,  this 
company  has  had  five  Potts  horizontals. 

They  have  also  sold  a  complete  plant  of  machinery  to  the 
Hall  Brick  Company,  of  Detroit;  one  complete  plant  to  F.  E. 
Dickinson  for  his  new  plant  at  Tipton,  making  four  machines 
for  this  gentleman,  and  one  complete  plant  to  the  Madison 
Brick  Company,  Summitville,  Ind. 

They  consider  this  a  pretty  fair  business,  all  done  since  the 
first  of  June. 
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TILE  DRAINAGE  IN  MISSOURI.  No.  2. 


L.  C.  Moore. 


HE  MISSOURI  FARMER  has  lost  the  use  of 
his  richest  lands  and  gradually  impoverished 
his  dryer  fields.  When  one  field  became  poor 
he  gave  it  up  to  pasturage  and  plowed  some 
newer  land,  and  thus  went  on  from  year  to 
year  using  up  the  surplus  land,  which  could 
be  bought  very  cheap.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  second  division  of  our  subject.  The 
cheapness  of  land  here  for  years  back  gave  the  farmers  a  won¬ 
derful  chance  to  do  some  very  poor  farming  and  still  produce 
good  average  results.  There  were  always  fresh  new  fields  to 
he  seeded,  and  their  great  fertility  brought  forth  abundance 
in  spite  of  lack  of  drainage  and  indifferent  cultivation.  So 
long  as  new  land  could  be  bought  for  a  small  amount  of 
money,  it  was  useless  to  advise  a  man  to  spend  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  acre  in  drainage. 

But  the  day  of  cheap  land  in  Missouri  is  passed  away,  and 
slipshod  methods  must  of  necessity  follow.  Methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  ten-dollar  land  will  not  pay  the  interest  on  forty- 
dollar  land.  It  often  takes  men  years  to  make  this  discovery, 


A  Printer  at  Work. 


but  it  is  gradually  being  forced  to  their  knowledge,  and  newer 
and  better  methods  of  all  kinds  are  being  adopted.  How 
rapidly  these  changes  in  public  opinion  take  place  when  once 
the  beginning  is  made!  But  it  seems  long  to  the  man  who  has 
been  seven  years  trying  to  introduce  tile  drainage.  We  would 
have  starved  out  long  ago  if  the  brick  trade  had  not  been 
good. 

The  third  division  of  my  subject  is  one  to  which  I  desire  to 
devote  considerable  space.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  settled 
opinion  among  Missouri  farmers  that  our  clay  subsoil  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  and  that  conseauently  tile  drainage  would 
prove  ineffectual.  Our  ponds  hold  water  just  like  a  jug,  and 
our  cisterns  seldom  have  to  be  cemented  to  render  them  water¬ 
tight.  How,  then,  can  such  soil  be  benefited  by  underdrain¬ 
age?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  theoretically  and 
satisfy  a  Missourian.  No  use  to  tell  him  that  the  clay  subsoil 
would  disintegrate  from  the  influence  of  air  passing  through 
it  from  the  tiles,  and  gradually  breaking  up  the  stiff,  sticky 
clay,  that  seemed  impervious  to  water.  Such  argument  would 
go  for  naught.  The  farmer  of  Ohio  or  Illinois  might  tell  of 
the  wonders  accomplished  in  his  State  by  the  transforming 
influence  of  drain  tiles,  but  it  would  not  make  one  couvert 


here.  Our  clay  was  surely  different,  and  the  man  who  did  the 
first  drainage  here  was  accounted  non  compos  mentis.  And 
in  this  connection  I  am  forced  to  record  a  bit  of  Missouri  his¬ 
tory  that  I  would  rather  could  be  forgotten,  were  it  not  that 
this  matter  has  been  on  record  for  seven  years,  and  no  one 
has  said  a  word  in  defense  of  the  facts.  We  have  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  in  our  State,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  an  ex¬ 
periment  station.  The  dean  of  this  college,  about  eight  years 
ago,  did  some  tiling  on  the  college  farm  to  test  whether  our 
prairie  soil  would  be  benefited  by  underdrainage.  After  mak¬ 
ing  what  I  suppose  he  meant  for  a  fair  test,  he  published  it 
as  a  fact  that  there  was  no  benefit  derived  from  the  drainage, 
and  thus  strengthened  an  erroneous  idea  that  has  caused  Mis¬ 
souri  farmers  to  lose  many  a  crop  after  a  hard  season’s  plow¬ 
ing  and  sowing.  I  cannot  account  for  the  results  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  but  I  have  never  believed  a  fair  test  was  made.  I 
cannot  help  severely  criticising  men  who  ought  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  scientific  training  to  refrain  from  accepting  as  final  a 
test  on  one  piece  of  land,  using  drains  of  only  one  depth,  and 
then  publishing  the  results  in  a  way  that  has  caused  them  to 
be  accepted  as  scientific  facts  by  many  farmers  in  this  State. 
The  students  of  this  school  who  now  reside  in  our  community 
are  very  emphatic  in  their  condemnation  of  tile  drainage  for 
our  prairie  soils.  I  have  for  years  had  in  mind  to  refer  to  this 
matter  in  print,  but  have  delayed  until  I  could  make  thorough 


In  the  Packing  Department. 


tests  on  land  which  I  know  from  personal  observation  to  be 
underlaid  with  precisely  the  same  subsoil  as  that  of  the  State 
College  farm. 

For  five  years  we  have  been  conducting  a  crusade  against 
just  such  errors,  not  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  actual  field 
work,  to  show  the  Missouri  farmers  what  can  be  done  by  un¬ 
derdrainage.  We  have  sold  tiles  on  credit  and  waited  without 
interest  until  the  farmers  realized  an  increased  production 
sufficient  to  pay  the  bills.  The  first  prairie  farm  tiled  in  north¬ 
east  Missouri  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Clark,  near  Greens- 
burg.  The  farm  was  situated  on  a  very  flat  prairie,  and  the 
soil  was  what  we  call  “crawfishy.”  The  subsoil  was  as  tough 
yellow  clay  as  can  be  found  in  the  State.  The  farm  was  never 
completely  tiled  out,  but  the  small  amount  done  showed  won¬ 
derful  results.  That  piece  of  work  has  been  an  advertisement 
that  beats  a  newspaper.  No  one  in  that  section,  not  even  an 
agricultural  college  student,  now  doubts  the  benefit  of  tile 
drainage  to  our  prairie  soils.  I  shall  give  only  one  more  in¬ 
stance  of  practical  results,  although  many  more  could  be  given, 
and  every  day  adds  to  the  number. 

Near  the  postoffice  of  Brock,  Scotland  county,  Missouri,  is 
the  farm  of  W.  C.  Merritt.  It  is  a  very  flat  farm,  with  a  soil 
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cold  and  boggy,  while  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  yellow  clay  like 
that  of  the  farm  at  Greensburg.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Merritt 
commenced  tiling  this  land,  and  each  year  adds  to  the  amount 
of  acreage  of  underdrainage.  One  can  tell  where  the  strings 
of  tiles  are  laid  by  looking  at  his  cornfields.  The  corn  over 
the  tiles  and  for  several  feet  on  each  side,  last  year,  was  rank 
and  heavy,  but  gradually  grew  less  luxuriant  farther  from  the 
drains.  The  area  drained  by  each  row  of  tiles  seems  to  be 
widening  out  year  by  year.  From  our  experience  here  on 
prairie  lands  I  cannot  think  our  college  friends  made  a  fair 
test.  But  their  published  opinion  on  this  matter  has  had  great 
weight,  and  it  has  taken  us  seven  years  to  successfully  eradi¬ 
cate  it  from  our  neighbors’  minds.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  made  but  few  failures,  and  even  these  few  are  dropping 
into  line. 

We  do  not  wish  this  article  to  be  construed  to  mean  that 
we  undervalue  college  training  for  farmers,  but  to  show  the 
effects  of  a  mistake  when  put  forth  in  the  name,  or,  rather, 
in  the  guise,  of  scientific  investigation.  It  has  been  some 
months  since  I  have  had  to  answer  the  query,  “Will  it  work?” 
They  have  seen  it  work,  and  that  is  all  the  argument  a  Mis¬ 
sourian  wants. 


Whitten  for  The  Clay-Woricer. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


last  nearly  so  long  as  the  brick  turned  out  by  latter-day 
methods. 

Another  one  of  the  older  pavements  is  that  on  Walnut,  from 
Jefferson  to  Edward  street,  which  is  also  in  good  condition. 
This  street  was  paved  with  the  same  kind  of  brick,  on  the 
same  kind  of  foundation  and  in  the  same  year  as  Cook  street. 

Among  the  best  streets  of  which  Springfield  boasts  is  Fifth 
street,  which  passes  the  Governor’s  mansion.  As  our  picture 
shows,  it  is  in  good  repair.  It  was  put  down  in  1895,  on  a 
foundation  of  broken  stone  concrete,  and  paved  with  Spring- 
field  brick.  This  street,  while  not  subject  to  the  heaviest 
traffic,  is  much  used,  and  has  lasted  remarkably.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Governor’s  mansion  is  Fourth  street,  which  was 
paved  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  foundation  and 
material  as  Fifth  street. 

Seventh  street,  from  Cook  to  Allen,  was  paved  in  1896,  on  a 
foundation  of  gravel  concrete.  While  it  has  not  given  as  much 
satisfaction  as  some  of  the  other  streets,  it  shows  little  signs 
of  wear,  and,  with  its  handsome  residences,  wide  parking  and 
abundant  shade,  is  a  beautiful  street. 

Walnut  street,  from  Edwards  to  Lawrence  avenue,  was 
paved  in  1899  on  a  brick  foundation.  Though  it  has  been 
opened  in  some  places  and  not  relaid  properly,  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  Springfield’s  streets.  During  the  same  year 
Monumental  avenue,  the  entrance  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  was 


Some  Two  Course  Pavements  that  have  Proven  very  Durable. 


ILLINOIS  CAPITAL  is  fast  com¬ 
ing  to  be  one  of  the  best  cities  in 
the  Middle  West..  Her  natural  re¬ 
sources,  together  with  her  location 
and  numerous  railroads,  are  prov¬ 
ing  of  great  advantage  to  her. 
Thirteen  coal  mines,  some  of  them 
even  inside  the  city  limits,  extensive 
boiler  works,  iron  works,  watch  fac¬ 
tory,  woolen  mills,  etc.,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  clay  works,  all  assist  in  making 
Springfield  a  hustling  business 
center.  The  public  buildings  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  State  Capitol  and  City 
Hall,  while  the  courthouse,  which  is 
the  old  Capitol  building,  has  been 
raised,  another  story  built  under  it, 
and  has  been  otherwise  improved.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  many  large  business 
buildings,  which  are  only  in  keeping 
with  the  buildings  occupied  by  officials 
of  city,  county  and  State. 

Street  pavements  of  cedar  block  were 
first  laid  in  1878,  and  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  was  used  exclusively  until  1888, 
with  the  exception  of  about  one-half  mile  of  macadam.  The 
first  brick  street  was  built  in  1888,  and  since  that  time  there 
have  been  no  cedar  block  pavements  laid,  though  much  of  the 
block  pavement  has  been  taken  up  and  replaced  with  brick. 
In  speaking  of  cedar  block  pavements  in  the  city.  City  En¬ 
gineer  Hamilton  said,  in  his  1900  report:  “The  remaining 
cedar  block  pavement  in  the  city  is  fast  going  to  decay,  mak¬ 
ing  the  street  practically  impassable,  and  in  even  worse  condi¬ 
tion  than  they  would  be  if  the  blocks  were  plowed  out,  leaving 
a  dirt  road.” 

The  first  street  paved  with  brick  was  Cook,  from  Second  to 
Fourth.  This  pavement  has  been  down  thirteen  years,  was 
built  on  a  brick  foundation,  has  seen  much  service  and  is  still 
in  a  fair  condition.  The  brick  used  were  of  inferior  quality, 
as  the  street  was  built  several  years  before  the  manufacture 
of  pavers  was  begun  in  Springfield.  They  were  both  hand¬ 
made  and  sun-dried,  and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to 


Frank  H.  Hamilton,  (J.  K,  Springfield,  Ill. 


also  paved  with  brick  on  a  brick  foundation,  and  ranks  with 
Walnut  street. 

During  1900  Edwards  street  was  paved  from  Second  street 
to  Douglas  avenue.  This  was  also  a  two-course  pavement,  and 
Springfield  brick  were  used.  This  was  the  last  street  paved 
in  the  old  century,  and  from  this  one  it  can  be  easily  seen 
that  the  pavements  of  Springfield  are  being  put  down  in  better 
shape  each  year. 

From  the  construction  of  the  last  two  streets,  it  would  seem 
that  two  course  work  has  a  firm  hold  in  Springfield.  It  can  be 
done  cheaply  there,  as  there  is  no  freight  to  pay  on  the  brick 
for  the  lower  course.  The  average  cost  of  this  kind  of  pave¬ 
ment  has  been  about  $1.50  per  square  yard.  Sandstone  curb¬ 
ing  is  called  for  in  the  specifications. 

According  to  specifications,  the  foundation  for  a  two-course 
pavement  is  made  by  first  rolling  the  sub-grade  with  a  steam 
roller,  weighing  not  less  than  twelve  tons,  after  which  a  three- 
inch  layer  of  sand  is  spread  on  the  sub-grade.  On  this  the 
first  course  of  brick  is  laid,  after  which  sand  is  broomed  into 
the  cracks  and  the  foundation  then  rolled  with  500-pound  hand 
roller.  After  thus  preparing  the  foundation  a  one-inch  sand 
cushion  is  spread,  on  which  the  pavement  proper  is  laid.  The 
pavement  is  then  cleaned  of  all  spawls,  etc.,  with  a  steel 
broom,  sand  broomed  into  the  crevices,  and  a  half-inch  of  sand 
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Brick  Pavements  at  Springfield,  III.— 1. 


Fifth  Street  near  Governor’s  Mansion. 
Street,  Cook  to  Allen;  laid  in  18%. 


Edwards  Street  2nd  to  Douglass.  3.  Seventh 
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left  on  the  finished  pavement.  The  brick  specified  are  to  be  no 
smaller  than  2x4x8  inches,  and  no  larger  than  3x4x9  inches, 
and  are  to  be  tested  and  stand  an  abrasion  test  of  not  more 


Cook  St.,  2nd  to  4th.  Two  course  Pavement  laid  in  ’88. 


than  7  per  cent,  and  a  water  test  of  not  more  than  2 1/2  per 
cent,  after  forty-eight  hours  in  water.  The  brick  used  in  the 
lower  courses  are  to  be  the  same  size  and  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  No.  1  brick. 

In  building  a  street  with  a  concrete  foundation  thh  sub¬ 
grade  is  rolled  with  a  five-ton  roller,  and  all  depressions  filled 
with  coal  bank  waste  and  tamped  in  place.  A  bed  of  concrete 
six  inches  in  thickness  is  then  laid,  composed  of  one  part  of 
natural  hydraulic  cement,  two  parts  of  sand  and  four  parts  of 
broken  stone,  not  larger  than  two  and  one-half  inches.  On  top 
of  this  foundation  is  spread  a  cushion  of  sand  one  inch  thick, 
on  which  the  brick  are  laid  and  the  pavement  finished  the 
same  as  in  two-course  work. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  present  city  engineer,  Frank 


sented,  as  well  as  for  many  other  valuable  little  bits  of  interest 
to  supporters  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  favorite  pavement. 


BILL  NYE  ON  WAGON  ROADS. 


Our  wagon  roads  throughout  the  country  are  generally  a 
disgrace  to  civilization,  and  before  we  undertake  to  supply 
Jaeger  underwear  and  sealskin  covered  Bibles  with  flexible 
backs  to  the  African  it  might  be  well  to  put  a  few  dollars  into 
the  relief  of  galled  and  broken-down  horses  that  have  lost 
their  health  on  our  miserable  highways. 

The  country  system,  as  I  recall  it,  was  in  my  boyhood  about 
as  poor  and  insufficient  as  it  could  well  be.  Each  township 
was  divided  up  into  road  districts,  and  each  road  district  was 
presided  over  by  an  overseer  of  highways,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  collect  so  many  days’  work  or  so  many  dollars  from  each 
taxpayer  in  the  district.  Of  course  no  taxpayer  would  pay  a  dollar 
when  he  could  come  and  make  mud  pies  on  the  road  all  day, 
and  visit  and  gossip  with  his  neighbors  and  save  his  dol¬ 
lar,  too. 

The  result  seemed  to  be  that  the  work  done  was  misdirected 
and  generally  an  injury  to  the  road.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  farmer,  I  will  state  right  here  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  make  roads.  An  all-wise  Providence  never  intended  that  he 
should  know.  The  professional  road-builder,  with  the  money 
used  by  the  ignorant  sapheads  and  self-made  road  architects, 
would  in  a  few  years  make  roads  in  the  United  States  over 
which  two  or  three  times  the  present  sized  load  could  be  easily 
drawn,  and  the  dumb  beasts  of  the  Republic  would  rise  up  and 
call  us  blessed  for  doing  it. 


One  who  has  tried  everything  says  that  after  an  experience 
of  fifteen  years  he  has  found  nothing  to  equal  the  following  to 
cement  leather  belting:  Common  glue  and  isinglass,  equal 
parts,  soaked  for  ten  hours  in  just  enough  water  to  cover 
them.  Bring  gradually  to  a  boiling  heat  and  add  pure  tannin 


Walnut  Street  between  Jefferson  and  Edwards.  Two  course  pavement  laid  in  1899. 

H.  Hamilton,  is  an  ardent  believer  in  brick  streets,  since  the  until  the  whole  becomes  ropy  or  appears  like  the  white  of 
streets  put  down  during  his  term  of  office  are  evidence  of  the  eggs.  Bluff  off  the  surfaces  to  be  joined,  apply  this  cement 
fact.  To  him  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  matter  here  pre-  warm,  and  clamp  firmly. — Ex. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SELLING  BRICK.  No.  3. 


D.  W.  Stookey. 


— The  Use  of  Terra  Cotta. — 

00D,  STONE  AND  IRON  trimmings  for  brick  build¬ 
ings  should  not  be  recognized  nor  admitted  when 
avoidable.  Their  use  is  a  virtual  admission  that  clay 
goods  alone  are  not  fitted  for  the  construction  of  the  exterior 
of  the  completed  building.  This  admission  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  facts  and  should  not  be  made.  One  only  has  to 
be  familiar  with  the  products  being  furnished  in  terra  cotta, 
ornamental  brick,  hollow  blocks  and  roofing  tile  to  know  that 
any  other  trimming  than  burned  clay  for  a  brick  building  is 
not  only  not  needed,  but  is  inconsistent  and  in  ill  keeping 
with  brick  walls. 

Many  beautiful  brick  walls  have  been  marred  and  spoiled 
by  the  stains  from  stone  and  iron  trimmings  running  over  the 
face  of  the  brick.  These  stains  are  not  only  from  the  iron  abd 
stone  themselves,  as  they  rust  or  disintegrate,  but  the  stones 
are  so  porous  that  they  gather  soot  and  dirt  that  is  washed  to 
the  brick  below  by  each  succeeding  rain. 

Terra  cotta  trimmings  that  are  properly  made  will  not  do 
this,  but  will  retain  their  own  original  colors  by  being  non- 
porous,  'and  will  thus  add  to  the  beauty  of  color  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Architects  expend  much  thought  and  exhibit  artistic  ability 
in  the  arrangement  of  colors  for  the  exterior  of  costly  buildings 
only  to  afterwards  see  them  disfigured  and  their  beauty 
destroyed  by  the  stains  and  disintegrations  of  the  perishable 
and  porous  materials  of  which  the  trimmings  are  composed. 

By  keeping  posted  as  to  the  productions  of  terra  cotta  manu¬ 
facturers  and  keeping  architects  informed  in  this  respect  much 
may  be  done  towards  displacing  stone,  wood  and  galvanized 
iron  for  trimmings. 

When  the  architects  have  once  learned  the  resources  of 
the  makers  of  architectural  terra  cotta  a  great  advance  in  the 
use  of  'burned  clay  wares  as  building  material  will  be  gained. 
Thus  terra  cotta  may  help  the  sale  of  brick  and  brick  increase 
the  use  of  terra  cotta. 

M.  Jay,  in  his  article  on  “Ontario  and  Her  Brickmakers,”  in 
The  Clay-Worker  for  June,  1899,  says:  “The  example  held  out 
by  the  English  and  American  works  has  made  a  demand  that 
nothing  short  in  quality  and  color  will  satisfy,  while  the  model¬ 
ing  is  equal  to  the  best  New  York  artist’s  ability.” 

In  the  description  of  the  terra  cotta  in  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building,  described  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  the  following  statements  are  made:  “The  casual  ob¬ 
server  would  say  these  trimmings  were  of  light  gray  sand¬ 
stone,  both  the  form  of  the  blocks  employed  as  quoins,  belts, 
caps,  sills,  etc.,  suggest  stone,  and  the  fact  that  Cleveland 
has,  close  to  Its  borders,  some  of  the  best-known  building  stone 
quarries  of  the  country  leads  one  to  expect  it.  The  blocks 
themselves  show  the  tool  marks  common  to  stonework  of  this 
character.  *  *  *  The  many  fine  stone  buildings  of  Cleve¬ 
land  *  *  *  are  largely  from  northern  Ohio  sandstones. 

Originally  near  the  shade  of  the  terra  cotta  found  in  the  build¬ 
ing  we  are  describing,  they  are  now  nearly  black  from  having 
absorbed  the  soot  and  grime  of  the  city.  While  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building  will  show  little  change  in  the  tone  of 
its  coloring  when  it  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  the  oldest 
of  the  stone  buildings.  A  close  inspection  of  this  terra  cotta 
work  shows  that  it  has  a  semi-glazed  face,  not  enough  glaze  to 
manifest  it  to  the  eye  of  the  passer-by,  but  enough  to  insure 
that  a  good  rain  will  carry  away  'any  soot  and  dust  that  may 
be  deposited  upon  its  surface.” 

— Fashion. — 

Many  good  sales  of  brick  might  be  secured  through  architects 
by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  'homes  of  the  rich  and  refined 
are  seldom  built  of  wood,  but  nearly  always  of  brick  or  stone. 
All  who  have  means  enough  to  erect  a  mansion  desire  that 


it  shall  have  an  elegant  and  substantial  appearance.  A  careful 
observer  cannot  but  notice  that  stylish  wooden  houses  are  apt 
to  have  a  frail,  fantastic  appearance,  that  is  suggestive  of  a 
desire  to  follow  the  extremes  of  fashion.  No  gentleman  of  re¬ 
finement  would  think  of  dressing  according  to  the  fads  and 
vagaries  of  the  dude,  neither  would  he  want  to  live  in  a  house 
that  showed  in  its  outward  appearance  that  it  was  designed 
with  a  view  to  style,  rather  than  sense  and  elegance. 

The  world  runs  after  fads,  foibles  and  fancies. 

The  fashion  for  several  years  past  has  been  for  wooden 
houses  built  in  fancy  shapes,  highly  ornamented  and  painted 
in  a  variety  of  colors. 

We  are  fast  tiring  of  these,  as  we  soon  do  of  any  extreme. 
We  have  learned  that  the  frail  wooden  ornamentation  so  much 
in  vogue  is  devoid  of  durability.  It  soon  is  out  of  repair. 
Paint,  like  beauty,  soon  fades,  and  nothing  is  more  pitiable 
than  faded  aristocracy. 

The  fantastic,  fashionable  and  expensively  constructed  wood¬ 
en  house  must  be  kept  up  at  a  considerable  cost  for  repairs,  or 
it  will  soon  present  the  pathetic  suggestion  of  faded  and  fallen 
grandeur. 

These  repairs  and  renewals  are  expensive  and  yet  we  realize 
that  they  are  only  temporary  and  soon  will  again  demand  at¬ 
tention  and  additional  expense  if  the  buildings  are  to  be  kept 
in  order  and  within  the  bounds  of  respectability. 

The  people  are  not  only  tiring  of  the  showy  shapes  and  colors 
that  are  but  illy  adapted  to  a  home,  but  also  tiring  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  repairs  that  seem  unavoidable.  In  addition  to  these 
they  realize  that  their  houses  are  fast  becoming  old  fashioned. 

As  a  natural  result  the  tendency  is  towards  styles  that  are 
more  plain,  tasteful  and  homelike.  Forms  and  materials  are 
sought  that  are  more  durable  and  less  striking. 

As  a  recent  writer  in  The  Brick  Builder  expressed  it,  “Real 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  simplicity,  reason  and  perma¬ 
nence  will  perforce  take  the  place  now  held  by  the  ornate,  the 
queer  and  the  ephemeral.” 

There  is  no  building  material  known  so  admirably  adapted 
as  to  produce  the  effects  desired  as  burned  clay. 

The  substantial  walls  of  brick  in  warm  and  pleasing  colors, 
when  trimmed  with  artistically  designed,  yet  enduring,  terra 
cotta  trimmings  .and  the  whole  crowned  with  clay  shingles, 
present  a  home  ideal  in  the  sense  of  shelter  and  protection, 
comfort,  beauty,  economy  and  satisfaction. 

Architects  and  prospective  builders  should  be  led  to  realize 
these  truths  and  in  the  same  connection  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  construct  of  brick  a  modest  and  substan¬ 
tial,  and  yet  elegant,  home  that  cannot  be  approached  in  com¬ 
parison  by  a  house  built  or  wood. 


As  the  accompanying  illustration  shows,  G.  C.  Stoll,  the  well- 
known  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association  and 
representative  of  the  American  Clayworking  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  has  been  riding  his  hobby  again,  and  a 
Clay-Worker  artist  got  a  snap  shot  at  him.  Mr.  Stoll  will  be 
surprised  to  know  he  has  been  caught  in  the  act. 
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BRICKMAKING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN  MANY  BRICKYARDS  here  making  is  most  done  by  bund. 
In  the  pit  benches  are  worked  up  in  rows.  The  negroes 
dig  the  clay  and  shovel  it  into  a  wheelbarrow  and  dump  it 
into  the  pug  mill;  that  is,  the  wheelbarrow  is  emptied  at  the 
pug  mill,  and  from  there  the  clay  gradually  shoveled  into  it. 
The  pug  mill  is  worked  by  one  horse,  usually;  sometimes  they 
have  two  horses. 

In  the  pit  are  two  men.  A  negro  pulls  clay  sufficient  for 
one  brick  from  the  pug  mill  and  brings  the  lump  of  clay 
into  some  shape.  The  white  man  next  to  him  slings  that  into 
the  brick  form  or  mold,  strikes  off  the  surplus  with  a  straight¬ 
edge,  knocks  out  the  brick  and  lays  it  on  a  board  near  by.  An¬ 
other  black  man  sands  the  brick  at  both  sides  and  wheels  the 
boards  with  brick  to  be  set  up  at  the  drying  ground  or  shed. 
That  white  man  gets  about  £20  ($100)  per  month,  not  less. 

There  is  no  standard  size  for  brick  here,  as  in  England, 
where  the  dimensions  are  determined  by  law,  viz.:  8%x4%x2%, 
but  as  most  of  the  brickmakers  are  English  they  keep  more  or 
less  to  these  sizes.  On  the  whole,  the  African  brick  are  very 
rough,  and  vary  greatly  wdthin  the  same  pile.  I  have  meas¬ 
ured  many  of  them,  and  give  herewith  some  of  the  sizes: 


Stock  brick  of  the  Ferreira .  9  xU/^xS 

Fire  brick  of  the  Ferreira .  8%x41,4x2% 

Stock  brick  of  Johannesburg  Brick  Co .  8%x4%x2% 

Fire  brick  of  Johannesburg  Brick  Co .  8%x4%x2% 

Stock  brick  of  Franco-Italian  Co .  9  x414x3 

Stock  brick  from  other  companies .  9  x41/4x3 


These  are  all  solid  brick,  with  sometimes  a  small  recess  at 
one  of  the  flat  sides. 

At  the  Franco-Italian  Co.  they  also  make  brick  of  other  di¬ 
mensions.  The  size  2%x41/4x9  is  much  liked.  Their  ring  kiln 
is  about  40x120  feet.  They  also  make  the  small  square  floor 
plates  or  tiles,  and  there  will  be  a  good  market  for  such  plates 
all  over  Africa.  They  have  small  re-presses,  with  the  respective 
patterns,  and  a  special  auxiliary  kiln  for  such  ware. 

— A  Modern  South  African  Brick  Plant. — 

A  description  of  a  plant  erected  early  in  1899  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  some  of  your  many  readers.  It  is  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  South  African  Contracting  Association. 

The  whole  business  is  in  one  building,  of  the  best  workman¬ 
ship,  carried  up  with  best  brick,  wooden  roof  trusses,  and  iron 
roof.  The  doors,  the  sliding  doors  move  up  and  down,  fit  well. 
The  windows  extend  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  roof;  can  be 
closed  so  that  all  the  heat  can  be  kept  in.  There  are  movable 
tramways  around  the  kilns  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  tracks 
the  dried  brick  to  the  kiln  and  the  burned  brick  to  the  outside. 
The  floor  around  the  kiln,  as  far  as  to  the  dryers,  is  the  natural 
sand  or  soil.  The  rest  of  the  floors,  as  well  as  of  the  dryers, 
are  of  wood.  The  basement  is  about  6  feet  in  the  clear,  and 
the  joists  and  beams  are  supported  by  wooden  square  posts. 
Across  the  front  end  of  the  building  is  an  excavation  about  15 
to  20  feet  wide,  with  two  pairs  of  disc  blowers,  each  pair  being 
driven  by  a  separate  electric  motor,  to  blow  air  into  the  base¬ 
ment.  In  the  rear  wall  of  the  basement  are  two  pairs  of  disc 
exhausters,  discharging  into  open  well  holes.  The  brick  dryers, 
built  up  upon  the  main  floor,  are  light  timber  structures,  cov¬ 
ered  all  around  with  cotton  material.  Within  are  racks  upon 
which  the  brick  are  set  for  drying.  The  dryers  are  subdivided 
by  cross  partitions,  so  as  to  cut  out  any  compartments  whilst 
being  filled  or  emptied.  The  doors,  of  light  skeleton  frame, 
canvas  covered,  have  no  hinges,  but  are  merely  fastened  by 
buttons.  In  the  floor  of  each  compartment  are  trap  doors  about 
15  inches  square,  or  rather  square  holes  with  wood  covers.  The 
principle  of  the  dryer  being  that  the  blowers  and  exhausters 
cause  a  current  in  the  basement;  that  the  saturated  air  from 
the  drying  brick  is  drawn  through  the  square  holes  in  the  floor 
and  discharged  into  the  well  holes,  whilst  the  warm  air,  the 
waste  heat  from  the  kiln,  is  passing  through  the  canvas  and 
around  the  brick,  and  thus  effecting  the  drying. 


The  main  building  is  237  feet  long  by  137  feet  wide.  The 
kiln,  with  continuous  firing,  has  an  inside  measurement  of 
141  feet  by  34  feet,  with  walls  9  feet  10  inches  thick  at  the 
base,  built  of  rubble  masonry  and  brick-work  lining.  The  clay 
is  raised  in  cars  by  incline,  and  at  the  floor  over  rolls,  tipped 
and  shoveled  into  the  first  rolls  and  to  the  first  pug  mill,  then 
to  fine  rolls  and  a  second  pug  mill,  is  forced  through  an 
opening  9  inches  by  4 y2  inches,  and  from  there  to  a  wire¬ 
cutting  table.  This  whole  machinery  plant  is  in  duplicate, 
each  half  working  independently  from  the  other.  The  pressed 
brick  are  conveyed  by  wire  rope  on  trays  swinging  on  rope 
to  dryers,  and  are  there  placed  on  racks  by  hand.  The  draft 
for  dryers  is  furnished  by  large  fans.  The  kiln  gases  are 
conducted  to  a  large  central  flue  by  branch  flues,  each  of  which 
can  be  disconnected  from  the  main  flue  by  dampers.  The 
main  flue  runs  into  the  base  of  a  smokestack  of  brick  130  feet 
high.  The  kiln  will  hold  300,000  brick,  and  will  have  for  the 
present  a  daily  output  of  20,000,  which  can  be  increased  by 
50  per  cent,  if  necessary. 

The  brick  machine  is  supposed  to  make  20,000  to  25,000 
brick  per  day,  requiring  12-horse  power,  from  clay  taken  from 
the  face,  without  any  tempering.  Weight  of  machine  is  about 
five  tons  (I  suppose  at  2,240  pounds  each).  The  maker  in 
England  also  makes  a  smaller  size  to  produce  12,000  brick 
per  day,  with  6-horse  power,  without  hoist. 

The  latitude  we  live  in  here  is  farther  north  than  Tampa, 
Fla.,  is  south,  so  you  may  form  an  idea  as  to  the  temperature. 
I  shall  write  about  this  brickyard  and  brick  dryer  in  my  next 
letter.  The  whole  drying  arrangement  is  a  complete  failure. 

I  would  like  to  hear  your  view  about  it,  Mr.  Editor.  My 
opinion  is  that  in  our  altitude  here,  where  the  air  is  so  dry,  the 
sun  so  hot,  the  rainfall  so  slight,  and  where  there  is  always 
either  wind  or  some  stir  in  the  air,  and  where  the  atmosphere 
is  never  stagnant  or  depressed,  we  can  fully  rely  upon  the  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  open  atmosphere,  with  merely  an  iron  roof  as  shel¬ 
ter. 

The  press  room,  I  think,  is  well  arranged.  On  the  top  floor, 
above  the  first  pair  of  rolls,  is  an  arrangement  consisting 
of  crank  disc,  crank  pin,  connecting  rod  and  sliding  block  to 
push  the  clay  down,  to  be  taken  by  the  rolls.  They  have  also 
electric  generators  for  power  for  fans  and  electric  light.  For 
small  ware  they  also  have  an  auxiliary  kiln.  I  think  they  will 
make  floor  tiles.  The  pressed  brick  are  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  some  are  made  with  square  holes  through  the  width, 
and  not  lengthwise,  as  in  others.  The  wires  will  cut  off  six 
brick  at  a  time.  To  convey  the  brick  from  the  presses  they 
have  the  Bleichers  wire-rope  system.  The  pendants  have  two 
shelves,  and  they  run  along  on  the  inside  line  of  all  the  dryers. 
At  the  open  doors  of  the  drying  compartments  the  brick  are 
taken  from  the  shelves  and  set  up  on  the  wooden  racks  of  the 
dryers.  All  the  kilns  working  continuous  have  three  rows  of 
pipe  on  top  of  furnace,  with  caps  and  sand  seals.  The  fuel 
(coal)  is  fed  down  these  pipes. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  Rand  (sometimes  overlaying  the  gold) 
we  have  plenty  of  coal,  and  on  account  of  the  great  traffic  a 
railroad,  exclusively  for  coal,  is  being  built  at  present,  along 
the  whole  reef,  say  for  about  sixty  miles  or  more,  to  carry  coal 
to  all  the  gold  mines,  without  otherwise  interfering  with  the 
traffic  of  the  main  line. 

The  dam  for  water  and  the  clay  pit  is  about  a  mile  away, 
thus  giving  the  brickyard  a  fine  and  clean  appearance.  A  nar¬ 
row-gauge  track  (thirty-inch  gauge),  with  cars  of  about  twenty- 
five  cubic  feet  Contents,  and  locomotive,  bring  the  clay  up  to 
the  yard.  All  other  tracks  are  of  eighteen-inch  gauge.  This 
class  of  U-shaped  steel  cars,  with  cast-steel  wheels,  eighteen- 
inch  gauge,  are  used  for  all  surface  work  in  Africa. 

As  a  rule,  brickyards  here  are  surrounded  by  a  veritable 
chaos,  with  clay  pits,  lots  of  abandoned  pits,  more  or  less  filled 
with  water,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  hills  of  waste  brick,  and 
a  motley  population  of  Negroes,  Malays,  Hindoos,  Arabs, 
etc.,  so  that  no  photographer  would  ever  think  of  turning  bis 
camera  upon  such  an  outfit. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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A  MODERN  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT. 


Works  of  the  Mt.  Holly  Brick  and  Clay  Co.,  Manufacturers  of 

Fine  White  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

TRUST  YOU  will  pardon  me  for  not  answering  your  favor 
of  April  20  sooner.  The  fact  is,  there  is  so  much  work  to 
do  in  connection  with  our  plant  that  my  idle  moments  are 
very  scarce.  Agreeable  to  promise,  I  inclose  a  number  of  pho¬ 
tographs  showing  different  portions  of  our  works. 

The  plant  is  situated  on  the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg  Rail- 


has  been  running  steadily  to  fill  orders  for  the  paper,  flooring 
tile  and  pottery  trade. 

The  brick  department  consists  of  a  nine-foot  dry  pan,  re¬ 
volving  sieve,  pug  mill,  Wonder  auger  machine  (which  does 
splendid  work),  two  represses,  seven-track  Barron  dryer,  three 
seven-furnace  Eudaly  kilns  and  one  two-stack  center  flue.  We 
turn  out  from  20,000  to  23,000  repressed  brick  per  day,  em¬ 
ploying  forty-six  men  and  boys  in  the  works  and  about  twenty- 
four  men  in  the  mines. 

We  watersmoke  and  burn  in  about  ten  days,  with  soft  coal 


General/V*ew  of , the  Mt.  Holly  Brick  and  Clay  Co's  Factory. 


road,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Harrisburg.  Mr.  E.  Z. 
Wallersee  is  president  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Kinton  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  works  were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  white  and 
light  shades  of  vitrified  brick,  also  to  refine,  by  the  washing 
process  (floating),  clay  for  the  paper  and  flooring  tile  and 
pottery  trade.  We  have  a  Corliss  275-horse  power  engine  and 


from  start  to  finish,  cooling  off  in  seven  days.  As  is  usual  with 
a  plant  making  brick  of  what  is  practically  a  kaolin,  our  trou¬ 
bles  at  the  start  were  more  than  numerous,  checking  being 
the  worst  feature.  After  a  great  deal  of  experimenting,  we 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  brick  which  we  consider  cannot 
be  equaled  for  density,  which  will,  not  discolor,  and  is  vitrified 
clear  through.  The  culls  from  the  last  kiln  drawn,  which  in- 


Clay  Washing  Department— Settling  Vats  and  Filter  Presses. 


two  150-horse-power  boilers,  built  by  the  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Com¬ 
pany,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

The  clay  washing  department  consists  of  three  triple  blun- 
gers,  twenty-two  seftling  vats  (6,000  gallons  each),  ten  filter 
presses,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  forty-five  tons  of  dry,  refined 
clay,  which  could  be  increased  to  sixty  tons.  This  department 


eludes  the  light  courses,  ran  a  trifle  under  8  per  cent. 

I  send  you  by  express  samples  of  brick,  showing  the  shades 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  kiln.  They  speak  for  themselves. 
We  are  exceedingly  busy,  having  as  many  orders  as  we  can 
fill,  and  are  now  starting  the  foundation  for  two  more  kilns. 

All  the  machinery  was  supplied  by  the  American  Clay  work- 
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ing  Machinery  Company  with  the  exception  of  the  AVonder 
machine,  built  by  the  Wallace  Manufacturing  Company. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  above  data  satisfactory,  and, 
should  you  be  drawn  this  way,  should  be  most  pleased  to  show 


Blungers— Washing  Clay  Department. 


Disintegrator  now  Replaced  by  9-foot  Dry  Pan. 


Jr  A  W-  **•■- 

IK  P  1 

fliil’  -f r  \ 
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Pug  Mill  and  Wonder  Auger  Machine. 

you  through  the  finest  equipped  plant  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  CHARLES  L.  BLISSARD,  Superintent, 

Mt.  Holly  (Pa.)  Brick  &  Clay  Co. 

[The  sample  brick  referred  to  are  among  the  finest  that 
have  ever  been  received  at  The  Clay-Worker  sanctum.  They 


are  white  in  color,  thoroughly  vitrified  and  will  undoubtedly 
prove  very  popular  with  architects  wanting  a  non-absorbent, 
light  colored  brick. — Editor.] 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


URINGf  the  last  two  years  more  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  introduced  into  the 
decorating  departments  of  the  potteries 
than  ever  before  in  all  departments  to¬ 
gether.  Another  new  printing  machine  is 
about  to  be  used  here  that  will  take,  at 
least,  the  place  of  four  men  in  each  shop. 
The  machine  has  been  used  in  the  potteries  in  France  and 
Germany  for  some  time,  but  is  rather  new  in  this  district. 

The  plant  of  The  Hart-Brewer  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  was  recently  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $5,000. 

A  new  kiln,  of  English  design,  will  shortly  be  erected  at  the 
Tatler  Decorating  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,500. 

The  trouble  with  the  clay  miners  at  the  Walker  plant  of  the 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  Wellsville,  O.,  has  at  last 
been  settled,  and  the  entire  force  is  again  at  work. 

The  daily  output  of  The  G.  F.  Brunt  Porcelain  Works,  East 
Liverpool,  is  about  nine  miles  of  electrical  tubing,  to  speak 
nothing  of  their  numerous  other  products.  Miniature  tubes 
nrp  hpine-  mndp  for  souvenirs  to  be  given  away  at  the  Pan- 


American  Exposition. 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters  will  be  held  at  Rock  Spring  Park,  Chester,  W.  Va., 
July  8. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  trade,  the  Summit  China  Com¬ 
pany  have  at  last  been  compelled  to  commence  work  on  two 
more  kilns.  It  is  said  that  these  will  be  down-draft  kilns — 
a  new  experiment  in  the  pottery  trade.  Their  plant  is  located 
in  Akron,  O.,  and  at  the  present  time  is  equipped  with  three 
regular  kilns. 

The  promoters  of  a  new  organization,  to  take  hold  of  the 
plant  of  the  Eclipse  Porcelain  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have 
at  last  abandoned  the  idea,  and  the  plant  is  now  offered  for 
sale  or  rent. 

The  Knowles-Taylor-Anderson  plant  of  the  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  located  at  East  End,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  has  at 
last  resumed  operations.  This  plant,  while  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  has  not  turned  a  wheel  since  its  purchase 
by  the  above  company.  It  is  reported  that  the  company  will 
now  run  it  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

It  is  reported  that  a  company  is  now  being  organized  in 
East  Liverpool  for  the  manufacture  of  decalcomania.  In  the 
last  two  years  the  use  of  decalcomania  has  become  so  general 
that  the  organization  of  the  above  company  is  the  outcome  of 


it. 


The  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Company,  of  this  city,  will  soon 
commence  work  on  two  more  ware  kilns,  bringing  their  capac¬ 
ity  to  eighteen  kilns. 

The  mines  at  the  Markel  Works,  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  Toronto,  O.,  that  have  been  flooded  for  the  past  three 
months,  have  at  last  been  pumped  and  cleaned  out,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  entire  plant  will  be  in  full  operation  within 
the  next  week. 

Quite  a  run  has  been  experienced  by  the  potteries  in  this 
vicinity  for  toilet  and  dinner  ware,  especially  the  former,  for 
use  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  From  the  way  that  toilet 
sets  are  being  shipped  from  here,  should  think  accommodations 
would  be  good  for  visitors  in  Buffalo. 

The  first  kiln  at  the  new  Union  Pottery  Company  was  fired 
off  last  week.  There  seem  to  be  indications  that  this  plant 
will  run  steadier  than  heretofore.  It  is  said  that  they  will 
shortly  begin  the  erection  of  two  new  kilns. 

T.  J.  and  P.  C.  Hamilton,  J.  C.  Booth  and  R.  W.  Allison,  all 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  been  going  over  the  works  of  the  Key- 
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stone  and  Coleman  clay  companies,  at  Lisbon,  0.,  with  a  view 
to  purchasing  same.  The  gentlemen  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
outlook  and  state  that  it  is  probable  that  a  company  represent' 
ing  Pennsylvania  capital  will  get  together  and  manufacture 
brick  on  a  large  scale. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  seems  to  want  to  be  a  pottery  center  also. 
Two  potteries,  the  New  Castle  Pottery  Company  and  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  are  already  located 
there,  and  the  city  has  offered  a  bonus  and  a  site  to  Youngs¬ 
town,  0.,  parties  to  build  a  pottery  there. 

Reports  from  all  the  works  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Standard  Fire  Clay  Company,  the  Minor  Fire  Clay 
Company,  the  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company  and  the  works  at 
Claymont  and  Zalia  all  report  a  rush  of  orders  and  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  busy  all  the  season. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded  to  the  Patterson 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  East  Liverpool,  O.:  Entire 
plants  of  the  French  China  Company,  Sebring,  O.;  the  Louthan 
Supply  Company,  East  Liverpool;  the  John  Hall  Brick  Works, 
Rogers,  O. ;  the  Bradshaw  China  Company,  Niles,  O.,  and  part 
of  the  machinery  to  be  used  at  the  New  Castle  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Universal  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company, 
both  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baurer,  proprietor  of  tlie  Paducah  pottery,  Padu¬ 
cah,  Ky.,  died  of  heart  disease  at  the  office  of  the  pottery,  May 
8.  Mr.  Baurer  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  and  had  been  in 
the  pottery  business  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

It  is  said  that  the  Findlay  Clay  Pot  Company  will  in  the  near 
future  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
clay  pots  for  glass  houses,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  T.  J.  Hirst,  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  states  that  to  successfully  compete  they  must  have  a  fac¬ 
tory  near  Pittsburg.  The  ground  will  be  broken  in  about  two 
weeks  and  the  company  expects  to  be  in  operation  by  fall.  The 
cost  of  the  plant  will  be  $80,000. 

The  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company,  Chester,  W.  Va., 
have  begun  work  on  a  reservoir  to  supply  their  works  with 
water. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Murhead  has  been  chosen  manager  of  the  Bellmark 
Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  clay  shops  and  decorating  department  of  the  Vodrey  Pot¬ 
tery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  are  idle,  owing  to  difficulties 
with  the  kiln  drawers.  The  new  uniform  scale  took  effect  June 
1,  and  as  the  crew  was  reduced  somewhat,  the  crew  refused  to 
work.  The  matter  has  been  turned  over  to  a  committee  of  the 
operative  and  manufacturing  potters.  The  same  trouble  is  be¬ 
ing  experienced  at  the  Sevres  China  Company. 

A  letter  from  Paducah,  Ky.,  says  that  a  very  rich  deposit  of 
clay  has  been  found  near  that  city.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
following  words:  ‘‘Word  is  received  from  the  Harker  Pottery 
Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  to  whom  a  box  of  the  clay  was 
sent,  to  the  effect  that  the  clay  has  been  analyzed  and  showed 
an  almost  pure  clay,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  china 
ware.”  Mr.  Hunter  Hough  will  begin  in  a  few  days  to  de¬ 
velop  the  mine,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  this 
city. 

Work  on  the  buildings  of  the  Thomas  China  Company,  Lis¬ 
bon,  O.,  has  been  delayed  for  some  weeks,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  brick  concerns  to  furnish  the  brick  on  time. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  to  have  another  new  pottery.  A  company 
composed  of  John  and  Stephen  Maher,  Simon  Deasy  and  James 
Dorety  has  been  organized  and  the  contract  for  the  main 
building  of  the  pottery  has  been  let  to  Trenton  parties.  The 
main  buildings  are  to  be  three  stories  in  height,  while  the 
auxiliary  buildings  will  be  two  stories.  The  pottery  will  have 
two  kilns  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000  and 
$20,000.  Sanitary  ware  will  constitute  its  entire  output. 

On  the  evening  of  May  9  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley  were 
tendered  a  most  magnificent  reception  at  the  home  of  Homer 
Laughlin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  vice-president  of  the  Homer 
Laughlin  China  Company,  East  Liverpool,  O.  The  decoration 
for  the  affair  extended  for  a  block  from  the  house  on  either 
side.  The  President  stood  and  shook  hands  with  all  the  guests, 
but  Mrs.  McKinley  sat  and  smiled  her  greetings,  as  owing  to  a 
sore  hand  she  was  unable  to  use  it.  The  affair  was  one  to  be 
long  remembered  in  Los  Angeles. 


HOW  IT’S  MADE. 


Milk,  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  is  first  boiled  and 
afterward  partially  congealed.  In  the  boiling  a  lacteal  acid  of 


Drying  the  Brick  after  Repressing. 


Represses  and  Dry  Floor. 


•  .  *  ' 


Setting  Brick  in  Kiln. 


bacterise  is  set  free  that,  uniting  with  a  hypo-sulphide  of 
buterci  oxide,  again  solidifies  as  a  bi-sulphide  of  stumakake 
in  the  congealing.  This,  when  taken  into  the  system,  produces 
peritonital  cramps,  frequently  ending  fatally.  (Show  this  to 
your  girl.) — Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Star. 
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THE  PLASTICITY  OF  CLAY.* 


SUBJECT  I  have  selected  for  a 
brief  talk  this  evening  is  one 
with  which  you  are  all  undoubt¬ 
edly  familiar  in  a  way,  and  yet 
of  which  perhaps  most  of  you 
have  not  taken  time  to  think  di¬ 
rectly  or  specifically.  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  plasticity  of  clay. 

If  we  stop  to  think  what  char¬ 
acterizes  a  clay,  and  makes  it 
different  from  other  common 
minerals  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  we  will  find  that  the 
two  greatest  differences  which 
we  notice  are,  first,  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  molded  into  almost  any 
form  that  we  desire,  and  that 
when  so  molded  it  has  the  power 
V 10  retain  that  form  during  the  process 

of  drying  and  burning — that  is  the 
first  property.  Second,  that  by  this 
burning  process  it  is  converted  from  a  soft,  easily  destructible 
mass  into  one  of  the  most  permanent  and  durable  substances 
which  we  know  how  to  produce.  Two  qualities,  then — -plas¬ 
ticity,  first,  and  permanence  by  burning,  second — make  clays 
different  from  other  minerals,  and  all  the  valuable  qualities 
which  make  clay  so  wonderfully  useful  to  mankind  hinge  on 
these  two  properties. 

We  have,  in  the  previous  discussions  of  this  Association, 
had  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  burning  clay  wares  and  thus  creating  this  permanent  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  almost  the  most  frequent  subject  of  discussion 
in  clayworkers’  conventions.  I  sometimes  think  there  is 
hardly  time  and  attention  enough  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  topic,  that  of  plasticity. 

— What  Is  Plasticity? — 

The  first  question  to  arise  is,  What  is  plasticity?  What  do 
we  mean  by  that  term?  And  as  soon  as  we  commence  to  de¬ 
fine  it,  we  find  we  have  undertaken  rather  a  troublesome  and 
difficult  thing;  that  plasticity  is,  after  all,  rather  an  elusive 
sort  of  a  property;  a  little  difficult  to  sharply  define  or  char¬ 
acterize;  and  yet  we  all  know  intuitively  what  is  meant  when 
we  speak  of  a  plastic  material. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  consider  ordinary  bread  dough  as  a  plas¬ 
tic  substance.  It  is  easy  enough  to  shape  it,  to  bring  it  into 
any  form,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  does  not  retain  this  form 
well.  We  may  shape  it  up  into  a  mound  or  pyramid,  but  in  a 
little  while  it  will  gradually  settle  and  flatten  out  into  the 
shape  of  a  thin  cake.  It  therefore  does  not  meet  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  plasticity. 

^Similarly,  if  we  take  a  handful  of  ground  rock,  such  as  is 
used  by  potters  under  the  name  of  flint,  or  even  the  fine  dust 
from  one  of  our  city  streets,  and  wet  that  up  with  water  and 
examine  it  for  plasticity,  we  will  find  that  it  would  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  meet  our  idea,  but  it  also  would  fail  in  one  re¬ 
spect.  It  would  be  capable  of  forming  a  mass  which  could 
change  its  shape  under  pressure,  but  it  would  fail  in  the  same 
respect  as  above.  It  would  not  retain  its  shape;  it  would  tend 
to  be  either  a  little  too  soft,  in  which  case  it  would  settle  out 
of  shape  readily,  or  a  little  too  hard,  in  which  case  it  would 
not  flow  or  change  shape,  or  would  be  brash  and  weak  and 
crack  under  our  fingers  instead  of  flowing  smoothly.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  fail  a  second  time  to  find  a  substance  which  meets 
our  ideal  as  a  thoroughly  plastic  body. 

Those  two  illustrations  may  perhaps  enable  you  to  perceive 

*  Informal  talk  before  the  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Association, 
Feb.  19,  1901,  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  O. 


that  plasticity,  in  the  sense  at  least  in  which  we  speak  of  it  in 
regard  to  a  clay,  carries  with  it  two  properties.  First,  the 
particles  which  compose  a  plastic  mass  must  be  able  to  change 
their  relative  position,  to  move  one  on  the  other  readily,  and 
yet  they  must  have  a  sufficient  attraction,  one  for  the  other, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  force  which  has  moved  them  ceases  to 
be  exerted  the  particles  will  come  to  rest  and  stay  in  that  po¬ 
sition.  That  is  to  say,  a  plastic  substance  must  be  able  to  be 
molded  by  a  slight  pressure,  and  yet  remain  in  the  form  last 
given  to  it  until  some  other  pressure  is  exerted  that  is  great 
enough  to  again  change  its  shape.  It  must  be  able  to  take 
form  and  hold  form.  The  dough  first  cited  would  not  do  that, 
neither  would  the  rock  flour  from  the  street.  They  both  meet 
the  requirement  partly.  They  both  take  form  better  than 
they  hold  it.  A  clay,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  both  these 
qualities,  uniting  them  under  the  head  of  plasticity. 

There  are  a  good  many  different  substances  which  might 
be  brought  in  as  illustrations  of  what  we  call  the  plastic  state. 
Some  of  them,  I  feel  sure,  you  would  be  unwilling  to  accept, 
at  first  sight,  as  plastic.  For  instance,  most  of  you  have  seen 
asphalt,  now  sold  in  cities  in  such  large  quantities  for  street 
construction.  Oftentimes  we  see  along  a  street  where  they 
are  laying  new  work  a  barrel  of  this  material;  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  see  them  chop  the  barrel  away  and  leave  the 
contents  as  a  black  barrel-shaped  mass.  This  they  split  with 
an  ax  into  brittle  lumps,  especially  in  frosty  weather.  Yet  I 
have  noticed  that,  if  a  mass  of  asphalt  is  allowed  to  lie  across 
the  curb,  or  in  some  position  where  it  is  only  partly  sup¬ 
ported,  it  will,  without  becoming  soft  or  fluid,  gradually  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  the  new  position.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
contents  of  a  barrel  of  asphalt  change  from  the  barrel-shaped 
lump  to  a  comparatively  flat  cake.  Yet,  at  any  time,  were  you 
to  touch  the  mass,  it  would  seem  solid.  Heat  makes  a  great 
difference,  evidently  in  the  state  of  molecular  cohesion,  in  this 
substance.  It  may  be  a  solid  or  a  fluid  with  comparatively 
little  change  in  temperature. 

— Viscosity  Vs.  Plasticity. — 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  which  makes  that  asphalt  able 
to  assume  these  states?  Can  we  call  that  a  plastic  mass? 
Certainly  not,  in  the  usual  sense,  and  yet  its  pai'ticles  move 
one  on  the  other.  They  must  do  so,  else  how  could  it  change 
form?  Further,  it  does  not  require  a  great  pressure  to  cause 
them  to  change  their  relative  positions,  because  we  have  just 
seen  that  a  barrel  of  it  will  change  form  simply  by  its  own 
weight,  if  given  a  little  time.  That  is  an  illustration,  not  ex¬ 
actly  of  plasticity,  but  of  a  property  which  is  very  close  to  it, 
to  which  we  give  another  name,  viscosity.  It  has  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  an  extremely  stiff  fluid.  Considered  for  the  moment, 
it  is  a  solid;  considered  over  an  interval  of  time,  we  see  that 
it  has  at  least  a  part  of  the  properties  of  a  fluid  in  that  it  tries 
to  assume  the  horizontal  condition. 

I  will  now  cite  a  case  still  further  removed  from  plasticity. 
Years  ago,  when  I  used  to  work  in  the  steel  works,  I  have 
seen  them  occasionally  take  a  large  lump  of  steel — an  ingot, 
as  they  called  it — out  from  the  rolls  or  from  the  hydraulic 
press  where  it  was  being  shaped,  carry  it  out  into  the  farthest 
part  of  the  yard  and  put  it  away  and  pay  no  further  attention 
to  it  for  months.  On  inquiring  the  reason  why  this  was  done, 
I  found  that  the  chemical  and  physical  test  which  was  being 
made  of  that  steel  had  demonstrated  that  the  steel  was  not 
exactly  of  the  proper  quality  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  was  too  high,  perhaps,  in  tensile  strength,  and 
too  devoid  of  the  ability  to  stretch,  or  it  lacked  in  some  other 
respect.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  know  that  they  had  found 
by  actual  experiment  that  the  steel  in  one  year — sometimes 
two  years — had  undergone  what  they  designated  as  a  cold 
flow;  that  is,  its  particles  had  adjusted  themselves  in  such  a 
way  that  the  faulty  condition  of  strain  which  existed  in  it 
when  put  out  to  rest  was  gone,  and  that  the  material,  which 
had  perhaps  the  proper  composition  in  the  beginning,  but 
which  would  not  give  at  that  time  the  proper  test,  now  showed 
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both  proper  composition  and  proper  qualities  as  well.  Even 
the  particles  of  a  hard  substance  like  steel  evidently  must 
have  the  power  to  move  and  adjust  themselves,  since  time 
alone  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  overcome  defects  and  bring  it 
back  to  the  normal  and  workable  condition  once  more. 

So  we  see  that,  even  in  very  hard  substances,  the  particles 
must  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  rigid;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  the  capacity  to  move,  one  on  the  other,  slowly  and 
minutely  at  low  temperatures  and  easily  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Illustrations,  as  I  said  once  before,  might  be  multiplied  any 
number  of  times  of  substances  whose  particles  are  in  this  un¬ 
stable  condition  and  which  give  us  at  some  stage  of  their  de¬ 
velopment  conditions  resembling  plasticity.  But  in  none  of 
these  cases  cited  we  have  plasticity  in  its  dearest  and  most 
familiar  form. 

— Why  Clay  Is  Plastic. — 

We  will  pass  on  to  consider  what  we  believe  to  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  which  exists  in  a  clay  mass  when  it  is  in  the  plastic  state. 

For  instance,  let  us  imagine  that  we  have  a  few  pounds  of  a 
very  plastic  clay,  one  which  you  all  would  recognize  as  being 
a  smooth-working,  tough,  cheese-like  clay,  which  would  give 
good  satisfaction  in  the  die  and  in  the  drying  room.  Let  us 
imagine  that  it  is  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state;  and  let  us  imagine  that  we  sift  this  powder  into 
a  basin  of  water,  so  that  when  we  cease  to  add  the  clay  to  the 
water  and  have  given  it  time  to  become  thoroughly  mingled 
and  amalgamated  together  we  have  a  soft,  pulpy  liquid  of  the 
thickness  of  cream. 

Have  we  now  secured  the  plastic  condition?  Certainly  not, 
because  we  cannot  shape  it,  nor  will  it  retain  its  shape.  It  is 
now  a  fluid,  we  say.  That  is,  there  is  sufficient  fluid  present 
to  float  those  particles  of  clay,  and  keep  them  so  far  apart 
from  each  other  that  each  acts  for  itself,  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
floating  in  the  sea  of  liquid.  The  whole  mass  might  as  well 
be  liquid,  as  far  as  its  behavior  is  concerned.  The  presence 
of  its  suspended  particles  of  clay  do  not  give  it  the  qualities 
of  a  solid  at  all  as  yet. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  set  the  basin  out  in  the  sunshine, 
where  the  water  will  be  evaporated  rapidly.  We  have  soon 
got  it  down  to  a  point  where,  as  we  draw  our  finger  through 
it,  the  mass  will  push  up  and  collect  to  a  certain  extent  in 
front  of  our  finger;  yet  when  we  come  to  mold  it  it  has  not 
sufficient  coherence  to  take  form.  It  is  now  in  the  state  of 
soft  mud,  but  not  in  the  state  of  a  cream,  as  when  we  first 
started.  It  has  not  yet  assumed  the  plastic  condition,  because 
the  water  is  still  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  float  each 
separate  grain  freely,  though  its  quantity  is  now  much  re¬ 
duced.  The  grains  of  clay  are  very  much  closer  together  and 
the  mass  is  stiffer  than  formerly. 

Let  us  evaporate  still  more  of  the  water  and  get  the  mass 
to  the  point  where  it  will  ball  up  in  the  fingers,  where  it  will 
take  form  and  where  it  will  hold  form.  We  have  now  reached 
what  we  call  the  plastic  state.  Yet  we  believe  that  there  is 
still  water  enough  present  to  surround  each  and  every  grain 
of  that  clay  with  a  fluid  envelope,  or  film.  If  that  is  the  case, 
we  must  regard  that  each  particle  of  clay  is  still  floating  in 
water,  a  very  minute  quantity  of  water,  of  course,  but  still 
enough  to  keep  it  from  actual  contact  with  any  other  grain; 
and  as  the  grains  are  still  to  be  considered  as  floating  in 
water,  though  very,  very  close  together,  it  follows  that,  where 
pressure  is  applied  at  one  point  or  another  of  the  mass,  the 
particles  yield  in  front  of  the  pressure  just  as  water  would. 
But  they  have  now  come  so  close  together,  and  the  film  of 
water  between  them  has  become  so  thin,  that  the  attraction 
of  one  particle  for  another  makes  itself  felt  through  this  film, 
and,  the  minute  we  cease  to  press  in  one  direction,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  particle  for  particle  holds  the  mass  rigid  and  it  stands 
where  we  leave  it.  We  have  now  reached,  therefore,  the  plas¬ 
tic  state.  The  film  of  water  between  the  particles  enables 
those  particles  to  shift  one  on  the  other;  yet  the  film  is  so 
slight  that  the  attraction  of  grain  for  grain  enables  them  to 
clamp  tight  and  hold  together  in  that  position  as  soon  as  out¬ 
side  force  ceases  to  be  applied. 

— The  Envelope  Theory. — 

We  call  this  the  “envelope”  theory  of  plasticity,  because 
each  grain  of  the  clay  mass  is  supposed  to  be  held  in  an  en¬ 
velope  or  fluid  coating  of  water. 

To  go  a  little  further,  suppose  we  still  continue  to  evapo¬ 
rate  the  water  from  this  mass.  After  awhile  there  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  enough  water  left  to  float  each  and  every  grain.  The 
grains  keep  coming  closer  and  closer  together  as  the  water 
is  evaporated,  and  the  time  must  come  after  awhile  when 


they  will  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  Up  to  that  point 
the  volume  of  the  mass  has  been  getting  less  and  less.  In 
other  words,  the  clay  has  been  shrinking.  In  the  beginning 
we  had  to  consider  the  volume  of  the  clay  grains  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  floating  them,  and  the  plastic  clay  was  the  sum 
of  these  two  volumes.  But  the  grains  have  been  coming  closer 
and  closer  together  as  the  plasticity  gets  less,  until  now  the 
grains  touch  each  other,  and  the  mass  ceases  to  shrink  and 
ceases  to  be  plastic. 

When  the  little  particles  of  clay  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  the  attraction  for  each  other  is  so  great,  and  the  lubri¬ 
cating  film  of  water  covering  the  particles  being  now  broken, 
they  will  no  longer  slide  on  each  other,  and  if  we  apply  pres¬ 
sure  it  tears  the  mass  apart,  but  does  not  cause  it  to  flow;  in 
fact,  the  mass  has  gotten  past  plasticity.  So  that  we  can  see 
that,  in  order  to  make  the  clay  mass  plastic,  there  must  be 
sufficient  water  present  to  float  each  and  every  grain  of  Clay. 
As  long  as  that  amount  of  water  is  present  the  particles  are 
movable,  and  when  the  water  is  dried  down  to  a  point  where 
the  grains  come  in  contact  the  clay  ceases  to  shrink  and  ceases 
to  be  plastic. 

But  we  must  not  infer  that  all  the  water  has  gone  out  of  the 
mass  by  that  time.  Such  is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  particles  or  grains  of  clay  touch  each  other  at  numerous 
points  all  through  the  mass,  yet  spaces  are  left  all  through 
between  the  grains,  and  at  that  moment  when  plasticity  ceases 
those  spaces  are  still  filled  with  water.  Ordinary  clay  requires 
15  per  cent,  of  water  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  grains.  We 
call  it  pore  water,  because  we  have  to  fill  the  pores  full  before 
we  begin  to  make  any  headway  towards  plasticity. 

You  can  get  the  idea  of  the  pore  water  in  a  clay  if  you  fill 
a  glass  tumbler  full  of  buckshot.  Strike  it  off  level,  and  then 
pour  into  it  water  until  the  water  reaches  the  top  of  the  glass. 
That  water  fills  the  spaces  between  the  buckshot.  That  is 
pore  water,  so  to  speak.  It  is  just  so  with  the  clay.  It  re¬ 
quires  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  water  to  fill  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  grains.  Anything  more  than  that  begins  to  float 
the  grains  apart — envelopes  each  grain  with  a  film  and  cre¬ 
ates  plasticity,  and  the  clay  expands. 

Plasticity,  then,  can  only  exist  when  enough  water  is  pres¬ 
ent  to  more  than  fill  the  pores  of  the  clay  mass;  and  with 
plasticity  comes  shrinkage,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  plastic 
the  clay  the  greater  the  shrinkage. 

Now,  then,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  cause,  or  theo¬ 
ries  as  to  cause,  for  this  plasticity.  I  have  given  you  what 
we  believe  are  the  facts  as  to  what  exists  in  a  plastic  mass. 
But  we  would  like  to  know  why  the  clay  is  plastic  and  why 
other  substances  are  not.  There  are  quite  a  few  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  to  cover  the  ground,  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  any  of  them  are  correct.  When  we  come  to  study  this 
subject  we  find  it  a  good  field  for  speculation  and  that  it  is 
hard  to  clinch  or  prove  any  single  fact  about  it. 

— The  Whitney  Theory. — 

One  of  the  lines  which  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible 
cause  of  plasticity  is  brought  forward  by  Professor  Whitney, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pi'ofessor 
Whitney’s  work  has  been  along  the  lines  of  soil  analyses,  and 
he  has  done  much  good  in  showing  the  relation  between  the 
kind  of  soil  and  the  kind  of  crops  which  can  properly  be 
grown  on  it.  He  has  gotten  his  results  principally  by  studying 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  itself,  not  the  substances  of 
which  it  is  composed.  He  studies  the  state  of  fineness  in 
which  they  are  present,  working  almost  altogether  from  the 
physical  side.  He  says  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  the  soil  is  composed  of  clay,  sand  or  feldspar,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  fine  enough.  If  it  is  fine  enough,  he  guarantees  he 
can  raise  crops  on  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Professor  Whitney’s  explanation  of  the 
plasticity  of  a  clay  mass  is  fineness.  He  says  anything  is  plas¬ 
tic  if  we  just  make  it  fine  enough.  And  he  is  a  man  with 
whom  you  cannot  afford  to  dispute  unless  you  have  pretty 
carefully  fortified  yourself  with  arguments,  because  he  an¬ 
nounces  this  theory  only  after  having  done  a  great  amount 
of  experimental  work  on  it.  But  he  has  not  approached  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  clayworker,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  agriculturist. 

We  don’t  find  much  confirmation  for  Professor  Whitney’s 
theory  in  such  experimental  work  as  has  been  undertaken  at 
the  University.  We  think  that  mere  fineness  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  substance  plastic.  For  instance,  we  have  a  mill 
called  a  ball  mill,  which  is  especially  made  for  fine  grinding, 
and  we  have  often  put  into  it  sand,  powdered  glass  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  and  have  ground  it  until  it  is  in  such  an 
enormously  fine  state  of  division  that  it  will  float  in  water 
and  make  the  water  milky  and  keep  it  milky  for  days  at  a 
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time.  It  is  so  fine  it  will  not  settle.  The  substances  are  so 
fine  that  no  microscope  could  identify  the  grains,  while  clay 
grains  in  many  cases  are  coarse  enough  so  they  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  a  good  microscope. 

We  think  that  these  grains  of  sand  are  fine  enough  to  meet 
Professor  Whitney’s  idea  of  fineness,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  collect  this  impalpable  material  by  evaporating  the 
water  from  it  and  scraping  the  dish  to  get  the  material  left 
behind,  we  find  it  is  not  plastic  with  water.  When  mixed  with 
enough  water  to  bring  it  to  its  nearest  approach  to  the  plas¬ 
tic  state  and  molded  into  a  pyramid,  it  will  immediately  squat 
down  again  and  flatten  out  as  in  one  of  the  first  illustrations 
I  gave  you;  and  if  we  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  it  im¬ 
mediately  comes  to  the  point  where  it  is  brash  and  weak.  But 
at  no  point  can  we  get  plasticity  in  the  sense  that  we  get  it 
from  clay. 

We  must  therefore  reject  fineness  alone  as  being  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  of  the  plasticity  of  clay. 

— The  Hydration  Theory. — 

Some  other  authority  has  brought  out  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  water  of  crystallization,  which  all  clays  possess,  which 
makes  them  plastic — not  the  water  we  dry  out  in  the  dryer, 
but  the  water  we  burn  out  in  the  kiln.  And  he  says,  in  proof 
of  this  idea,  that  whenever  you  burn  a  piece  of  clay  you  ut¬ 
terly  destroy  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  forever,  and  you  never 
can  make  it  plastic  a  second  time.  This  is  true;  no  one  can 
dispute  that.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  many  other  minerals  can 
be  found  that  have  water  of  crystallization  the  same  as  clay 
does,  and  which  require  heat  to  dry  them  out,  as  clay  does; 
but  none  of  them  are  plastic  beforehand  nor  become  plastic 
afterwards.  So  clay  and  many  other  silicates  are  all  upon 
the  same  plane,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Water  is  pi’esent, 
and  its  expulsion  by  heat  makes  a  change;  but  the  clay  is 
plastic  in  the  beginning  and  these  others  are  not.  Therefore 
it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  water  of  crystallization  makes  the 
mass  plastic. 

— The  Texture  Theory. — 

A  third  theory  has  been  brought  out  as  to  why  clay  is  plas¬ 
tic,  and  that  is  this:  They  say  the  clay  particles  themselves 
are  of  a  slippery  or  greasy  nature;  that  is,  the  grains  are 
naturally  of  an  oily  texture,  and  if  your  finger  had  a  sense  of 
touch  of  sufficient  delicacy  so  that  you  could  feel  the  surface 
of  one  grain  of  clay,  it  would  feel  unctuous  like  the  surface 
of  a  candle  does.  Well,  that  is  probably  true,  because  wher¬ 
ever  we  get  a  kaolin,  or  a  clay  approaching  purity  in  its  na¬ 
ture  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  flint  clay  class),  we 
have  substances  that  will  take  a  polish  and  feel  soft  and 
smooth  under  the  finger.  Undoubtedly  the  flint  clays,  some 
of  them  very  pure  ones,  have  not  this  quality;  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  greatly  needs  scientific  investigation  to  explain. 
But  99  per  cent,  of  the  clays  we  know  have  this  soft,  slippery 
feeling;  and,  since  all  clays  which  are  plastic  have  it,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  plas¬ 
ticity.  The  grains  naturally  slide  over  each  other  readily,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  soft,  unctuous  surface. 

But  that  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation,  because  other 
minerals  can  be  found  with  the  same  feeling — graphite  or 
plumbago,  for  instance.  You  know,  when  we  sharpen  a  lead 
pencil,  our  fingers  become  slippery,  and  when  we  blacken  a 
stove  our  hands  become  slippery,  from  the  plumbago  in  both 
cases.  However  soft  and  unctuous  it  is,  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
plastic  when  mixed  with  water. 

One  other  theory  has  been  brought  forward,  and  that  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  ingenious  of  them  all. 

— The  Basal  Cleavage  Theory. — 

Most  of  you  know  what  the  mineral  mica  is,  the  substance 
which  is  used  for  making  the  transparent  doors  of  stoves — 
isinglass,  as  it  is  often  called.  It  is  also  used  for  electric  in¬ 
sulation,  and  has  become  a  very  convenient  and  valuable  min¬ 
eral  in  many  ways.  All  who  know  mica  know  perfectly  well 
that  its  principal  peculiarity  is  that  we  can  take  what  appears 
to  be  a  sheet  of  it  and  split  it  into  two  sheets,  and  can  keep 
on  dividing  into  thinner  sheets  almost  indefinitely.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  divided  by  parallel  planes  of  such  enormous  fine¬ 
ness  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  it  stops.  The  mineralogical 
name  for  this  division  is  basal  cleavage.  Without  recognizing 
that  name  for  it,  we  all  know  that  it  splits  excessively  fine. 

You  have  all  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  if  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  get  two  panes  of  glass  flat  together,  with  water  be¬ 
tween,  and  then  try  to  pull  them  apart  by  pulling  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  pane,  we  are  sure  to  break  the 


glass  or  cut  our  fingers.  We  can’t  pull  them  apart.  You  also 
know  that  if  we  want  to  get  those  two  panes  apart  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  slide  them  in  parallel  with  their  surfaces,  and 
we  can  do  that  with  perfect  ease.  The  physicists’  explanation 
for  this  is  that  this  film  between  these  two  planes  enables 
these  two  masses  to  slide,  but  the  capillary  attraction  of  one 
for  the  other  is  so  great  that  they  resist  a  right-angle  pull. 

When  we  examine  pure  crystallized  clay  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  we  find  it  is  made  up  of  a  mineral  which  splits  in  fine 
layers  like  mica.  Last  week,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society,  I  had  a  bottle  of  kaolin  with  me,  which  was 
got  from  a  friend  out  in  Colorado.  There  was  only  about  a 
pound  of  it,  found  in  a  little  crevice  in  the  rock  hardly  larger 
than  my  two  fists.  Half  of  it  was  sent  to  Germany  some  years 
ago,  and  was  written  up  by  a  German  scientist.  The  other 
half  I  have,  and  it  has  been  written  up  as  a  typical  pure  clay 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  If  we  look  at  this  clay 
through  the  microscope,  we  see  that  the  grains,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  round  or  lumpy,  are  beautiful  plates  like  mica  plates,  only 
the  edges  are  shaped  like  a  honeycomb,  six-sided.  And  if  we 
get  the  microscope  focused  properly  on  the  edge  view  of  one 
of  these  plates,  we  can  see  hundreds  of  little  parallel  lines, 
which  are  the  edges  of  the  cleavage  planes  along  which  the 
clay  will  split.  On  softening  this  clay  with  a  little  water,  and 
putting  it  between  two  little  pieces  of  glass,  and  sliding  them 
in  one  direction,  we  find  that  these  little  piles  of  plates  wii 
be  spread  out  or  strung  out,  one  after  another,  with  their 
edges  overlapping.  I  used  to  teach  that  theory  before  I  got 
hold  of  this  specimen,  and,  when  I  got  hold  of  it,  we  could 
see  with  our  own  eyes  an  illustration  of  just  what  I  had  been 
teaching. 

If  pure  clay  is  composed  of  such  plates  as  these,  they  would 
behave  as  plates  of  glass  do  when  lubricated  with  water. 
They  would  slide  freely,  but  would  not  pull  apart.  That  is 
what  makes  clay  plastic,  these  plates  sliding  over  each  other, 
but  when  we  remove  the  pressure  they  stand  still,  held  by  the 
capillary  attraction  between  the  plates. 

- — The  Combination  of  These  Theories  Is  Necessary. — 

Now,  reviewing  these  four  theories,  the  fineness  theory  will 
not  do  entirely,  but  it  helps.  We  know  that  the  finer  we  get 
the  clay  the  more  plastic  it  becomes;  but  we  cannot  make  ma¬ 
terial  plastic  which  is  not  naturally  plastic  merely  by  fine 
grinding. 

In  the  same  way  the  water  of  crystallization  which  the  clay 
contains  is  necessary  to  plasticity,  but  it  is  not  the  cause,  be¬ 
cause  other  minerals  have  it,  but  are  not  plastic. 

In  the  same  way  the  soft,  unctuous  surface  is  a  help  to  plas¬ 
ticity,  but  not  the  cause,  because  other  minerals  which  are  not 
plastic  have  it. 

But  basal  cleavage  also  is  insufficient  to  explain  plasticity, 
since  mica  possesses  it  to  a  high  degree,  but  mica  cannot  be 
made  plastic  by  any  amount  of  grinding. 

So,  after  all,  we  are  driven  to  the  opinion  that  the  plasticity 
of  clay  is  not  due  to  any  one  of  these  causes  alone.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  clay  creates  all  four  prop¬ 
erties  of  great  fineness,  of  being  a  soft,  slippery,  hydrous  min¬ 
eral,  and  possessing  a  highly  developed  basal  cleavage.  No 
other  mineral  has  all  these  attributes,  and  hence  none  of  them 
get  very  close  to  the  degree  of  plasticity  which  characterizes 
clay. 

— The  Effect  of  Other  Ingredients. — 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  about  the  effect  of  other  minerals 
in  the  clay.  For  instance,  we  would  like  to  know  why  all 
clays  are  not  alike  plastic.  One  reason  is  that  the  clay  sub¬ 
stance,  that  which  makes  the  mass  plastic,  is  not  always 
equally  plastic.  Where  first  forming  from  other  minerals, 
kaolinite  crystallizes  as  this  sample  which  I  cited  to  you.  In 
that  crystalline  state  it  is  comparatively  nonplastic,  because 
the  crystals  are  too  big.  But  put  it  in  mortar,  and  grind  it 
with  water  until  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  paste,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  more  plastic  at  once.  The  longer  you  grind  it  the  more 
plastic  it  becomes.  Therefore,  we  see  that  one  clay  may  be 
more  plastic  than  another  because  its  kaolin  plates  have  been 
ground  finer  than  another. 

In  the  next  place,  clays  are  mixtures  of  minerals;  they  are 
hardly  ever  pure.  The  ordinary  clay  which  you  work  does 
not  contain  more  than  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  real  clay. 
The  rest  is  composed  of  all  sorts  of  minerals.  The  other  70 
to  50  per  cent,  is  principally  fine  sand,  feldspar,  coarse  flakes 
of  mica  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  such  materials  as  that, 
none  of  them  plastic.  Consequently  the  plasticity  of  the  mass 
will  depend  on  how  much  real  clay  is  there.  Thirdly,  it  will 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  other  material  present.  If  the 
sand  which  is  present  is  coarse,  it  will  have  a  certain  retard- 
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ing  effect  on  the  plasticity  of  the  clay.  If  the  sand  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  fine  as  the  clay  itself,  it  interferes  with  the  plasticity 
of  the  clay  very  little  indeed.  So  you  see  that  a  clay  may  be 
very  plastic  and  still  be  very  sandy,  if  only  the  sand  be  fine 
enough;  and,  also,  if  the  clay  be  somewhat  less  plastic  itself, 
but  low  in  sand.  The  accessory  minerals,  then,  exercise  a 
profound  influence  on  the  behavior  of  a  mass  of  clay. 

We  have  made  some  interesting  studies  at  the  University  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  fineness  of  sand,  but  it  is  too  long  a 
story  to  go  into  now.  We  made  experiments,  beginning  with 
a  coarse  sand,  down  to  one  so  fine  we  had  no  sieve  to  measure 
it;  we  could  hardly  measure  it  with  the  microscope,  and  could 
judge  only  of  its  fineness  by  the  time  it  took  to  settle  in  water. 
We  made  six  sizes  of  sand  between  these  two  extremes,  and 
put  them  into  a  standard  clay  whose  behavior  we  knew  pretty 
well;  and  we  found  that  the  finer  the  sand  which  we  added 
the  more  we  could  add  without  destroying  the  plasticity  of  the 
clay;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  we  put  the  same 
quantity  of  each  of  these  different  sands  into  respective 
masses  of  clay,  we  found  that  mixture  was  the  strongest  and 
most  plastic  which  was  made  from  the  finest  sand.  We  used 
to  think  that  such  was  the  case,  but  after  this  experiment  it 
was  proved.  We  now  know  that  the  fineness  of  sand  affects 
clay  just  that  way. 

— Effect  of  Geological  Age. — 

Another  reason  why  clays  vary  so  much  in  plasticity  is  that 
they  are  of  very  different  geological  age.  Some  of  them  are 
very,  very  old.  They  have  been  formed  many  thousands  of 
centuries  ago  and  have  been  slowly  hardening  by  the  heat 
which  the  earth’s  crust  has  undergone  and  by  the  pressure 
of  other  rocks  coming  upon  them,  so  that  they  have  lost  to  a 
certain  extent  the  plasticity  which  they  once  had,  when  in  a 
soft  condition.  Their  plasticity  is  still  there,  but  it  is  in  what 
we  may  call  a  latent  or  suspended  condition.  Such  clays, 
principally  fire  clays  and  shales,  require  entirely  different 
treatment  from  the  soft  surface  clays  which  most  of  you 
work.  Your  clays  have  been  deposited  lately;  they  are  geo¬ 
logically  new  and  have  not  had  time  to  harden.  Consequently 
the  older  fossil  clays  will  require  much  more  thorough  grind¬ 
ing,  pugging  and  frequently  weathering,  thawing  and  freezing 
for  a  whole  season,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  where  working 
is  possible  again. 

One  other  thing  sometimes  comes  in  to  influence  plasticity. 
Some  of  these  old  fossil  clays  have  had  mixed  with  them  some 
mineral  which  has  cemented  the  particles  of  clay  together. 
Take,  for  example,  the  black  shale  of  North  Columbus.  It  is 
very  nonplastic;  you  can  hardly  mold  a  brick  out  of  it;  yet 
it  must  be  regarded  as  containing  a  considerable  amount  of 
plastic  clay.  But  it  has  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  tarry  materials,  or 
bituminous  matter,  which  has  spread  among  the  grains  of  the 


clay  and  been  hardened  there,  like  the  cement  filler  which  is 
used  in  brick  streets.  This  has  filled  in  the  spaces  among  the 
grains,  and  now  holds  them  so  they  are  no  longer  free  to  slide 
or  free  to  move;  if  we  can  find  some  way  to  get  rid  of  that 
tarry  bond  the  clay  will  become  plastic  again. 

So  we  see  that  clays  show  a  very  wide  difference  in  plas¬ 
ticity  on  account  of  the  difference  in  fineness  of  the  clay  sub¬ 
stance  itself,  the  difference  in  kind  and  fineness  of  other  ma¬ 
terials  present  and  their  geological  age,  and  on  account  of 
binding  materials  which  have  been  precipitated  in  them. 


Thus  we  can  see  a  very  good  reason  for  the  wide  differences  in 
hardness  and  plasticity  which  clays  exhibit. 

— Latent  Plasticity. — 

There  is  only  one  other  point  I  will  mention.  That  is,  what 
can  we  do  to  change  the  plasticity  of  clays  which  have  par¬ 
tially  lost  it?  In  other  words,  how  can  we  restore  plasticity 
which  has  become  latent  or  suspended? 

There  are  two  ways.  First,  the  natural  method  of  using 
that  portion  of  the  clay  bank  which  nature  has  already  soft¬ 
ened  for  us.  We  must  keep  our  excavations  close  to  the  out¬ 
crop.  If  the  pit  is  on  a  hillside,  work  around  the  flanks  of  the 
hill  instead  of  going  straight  into  it.  If  the  clay  is  found  at 
different  levels,  take  the  top.  Nature  has  been  softening  these 
hardened  strata  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  for 
you  to  use  those  clays  which  nature  has  had  a  chance  to 
weather  and  soften,  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  down  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  than  to  try  to  use  the  blue,  hard,  rocky  clays,  deeper  in 
the  hill.  Avail  yourselves  of  the  crop  clay  where  you  can. 

Second,  there  are  artificial  processes  for  weathering.  We 
know  that  if  we  dig  clay  a  year  in  advance,  throw  it  up  in  a 
comparatively  thin  layer,  allowing  it  to  freeze  and  thaw  in  the 
winter  and  bake  in  the  summer,  and  get  wet  when  the  fall 
rains  come,  that  it  will  be  an  extremely  plastic  clay  when  we 
come  to  use  it.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  hard  fossil  clays. 
If  taken  out  a  year  in  advance,  many  of  them  will  break  down 
and  become  as  plastic  as  they  ever  were.  Some  will  not,  and 
those  require,  in  addition  to  weathering,  a  grinding  process, 
apart  from  that  which  nature  will  give  them  by  frost,  break¬ 
ing  it  in  lines  different  from  what  the  frost  does.  All  these 
processes,  natural  and  artificial,  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
the  softening  of  the  hard  clay  by  water  and  by  the  agency  of 
frost,  and  all  tend  to  restore  the  hard  clay  mass  back  to  its 
original  plastic  condition. 


AN  IMPROVED  DRYER  CAR. 


ANTICIPATING  the  needs  of  the  general  clayworking 
trade,  much  time  and  thought  has  of  late  been  given  to 
the  perfecting  of  a  dryer  car,  which  is  neat,  as  well  as 
substantial  and  durable.  The  accompanying  cut  of  the  double¬ 
deck  car  shows  to  advantage  the  general  idea  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  double-deck  cars  made  by  the  Cleveland 
Car  Company,  whose  ad  appears  on  page  643.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  points  embodied  in  this  construction 
which  are  used  on  other  styles  of  cars.  We  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  crosspiece  as  being  of  such  a  construction  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  car  from  racking,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  common  crosspiece. 

The  uprights,  it  will  also  be  noticed, 
are  supported  by  a  light  malleable  brack¬ 
et,  and  may  be  very  easily  removed  by 
loosening  the  four  bolts.  These  brackets 
form  a  perfect  seat  for  the  uprights,  and 
tend  in  great  measure  to  relieve  the 
strain  from  the  bolts  supporting  them. 
There  is  also  a  small  projection  on  the 
bracket,  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  the 
sidebar. 

The  wheels  used  are  of  solid  web  design 
and  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  spoke 
wheel,  as  there  is  very  little  liability  of 
fracture,  and  they  weigh  but  slightly 
more  than  the  spoke  wheel.  Their  larger 
diameter  also  has  much  to  do  with  the 
ease  by  which  the  car  may  be  operated. 
We  might  mention  that  our  rack  cars 
are  fitted  with  the  same  bracket  as  is  shown  in  the  photo,  and 
the  web  wheel  is  also  used.  When  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
compare  a  car  of  this  construction  with  a  common  cast  iron 
car,  we  believe  that  he  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is  little 
economy  in  expending  an  extra  amount  of  money  in  paying 
for  needless  material.  Our  cars  are  as  light  as  possible  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  necessary  strength  required. 

The  Cleveland  Car  Company  makes  a  specialty  of  this  line 
and  assure  our  readers  that  inquiries  for  dryer  cars  of  any 
type  will  be  thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 


Double-deck  brick  Dryer  Car  Manufactured  by  Cleveland  (O.)  Car  Co. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  NEWS  AND  PAN-AMERICAN 
HAPPENINGS. 


Brick  Pavements,  Clay  Modelers  and  Tile  Exhibits  at  the  Exposition. 


SPITE  OF  THE  wet  weather,  the  month  of 
May  was  a  busy  one.  An  official  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  there  was  more  work  going  on  in 
this  city  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  ten 
years.  All  lines  of  tradesmen  are  busy — 
hardly  a  contractor  that  you  can  get  to  prom¬ 
ise  to  do  any  new  work  under  a  month.  Ship¬ 
ments  by  rail,  lake  and  canal  are  showing  a 
decided  Increase.  Receipts  of  grain  for  the  week  just  past 
amount  to  three  million  bushels,  while  nearly  seven  million 
l'eet  of  lumber  was  received  at  the  Tonawandas  last  Thursday. 
The  directors  of  our  new  steel  plant  out  at  South  Buffalo  are 
expending  vast  sums  of  money  in  this  enterprise.  They  have 
just  closed  a  contract  with  Hingston  &  Woods,  of  this  city. 
They  pay  them  $700,000  for  dredging  and  docking  out  at 
Stony  Point. 

Buffalonians  fully  expect  to  see  the  nucleus  of  a  city  of 
fifty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  surrounding  these  works 
within  the  next  ten  years.  May  deliveries  of  brick  amounted 
to  nearly  five  million,  and  some  of  the  large  jobs  not  started 
as  yet.  Bethune  &  Fuchs,  architects,  are  preparing  plans  for 
a  new  hotel,  to  be  built  on  the  old  French  Church  site,  corner 
Washington  and  Clinton  streets.  The  hotel  will  be  a  fireproof 
building,  contain  at  least  250  rooms,  and  cost  about  $600,000. 
Architect  Thomas  W.  Harris  has  plans  for  a  large  brick  school- 
house  to  be  built  in  Lancaster  of  “Jewettville  reds.” 

The  new  Wonder  machine  on  the  Lancaster  Brick  Co.’s  yard 


Gustav  Volcker,  Superintendent  Lancaster  Brick  Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


was  started  up  early  last  month  on  hollow  brick  and  drain 
tile,  and  is  doing  good  work.  Gustav  Volcker,  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  who  many  will  remember  having  met  at  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  met  with  a  serious 
accident  recently.  He  slipped  and  fell,  a  large  piece  of  shaft¬ 
ing  falling  on  him,  injuring  his  back  and  hurting  him  inter¬ 
nally.  Just  learned  that  he  is  out  of  danger,  and  expects,  with 
the  aid  of  crutches,  to  soon  be  out  again. 

The  efforts  and  exposures  of  The  Clay-Worker  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  asphalt  pavements  in  this  city  are  beginning  to  tell.  The 
grip  of  the  asphalt  ring  has  been  broken.  A  recent  readvertise¬ 
ment  for  bids  for  street  paving  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about 
$94,000,  and  six  of  the  streets  are  to  be  paved  with  brick.  A 
singular  feature  of  the  bids — they  were  higher  to  pave  with 
brick  than  with  asphalt.  Right  here  let  me  say,  this  is  a  good 
field  for  some  of  our  paving  brick  contractors.  Outside  of  the 
asphalt  companies,  who  generally  put  in  straw  bids,  there  are 
only  two  men  who  bid  on  paving  with  brick — John  Mumm  and 
L.  H.  Gipp.  The  latter  was  a  mason  contractor,  who  lives  in 


Tonawanda.  He  has  fought  the  ring  hard,  and  it  cost  some¬ 
thing  to  get  the  few  short  streets  that  have  been  doled  out  to 
him.  He  is  now  paving  Buffalo  street  in  Hamburg  with  brick. 
John  Mumm  is  a  sewer  contractor  and  a  general  bidder  on  all 
city  work. 

Our  Pan-American  is  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand 
with  a  daily  increase  in  attendance,  and,  who’ed  a’  thunk  it, 
they  only  spent  seventeen  cents  apiece,  or  that  was  the  average 


expenditure  of  visitors  to  the  Exposition  during  the  month  of 
May — only  one  cent  behind  Chicago.  Who  says  that  is  not  a 
drawing  card  for  our  Pan-American?  And  don’t  let  any  of  our 
brother  brickmakers  think  they  will  not  be  taken  care  of.  The 
end  man  at  “Thea’s”  says  you  cannot  fall  down  anywhere  on 
the  streets  of  Buffalo  without  finding  yourself  in  front  of  a 
hotel,  but  don’t  expect  to  get  off  as  easy  as  they  say  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers  did  on  a  recent  visit  to  Niagara  Falls.  They 
came  there  each  one  with  a  clean  shirt  and  a  two-dollar  bill. 
The  wet  goods  man  says  they  did  not  change  either. 

Joking  aside,  we  have  got  a  great  show — both  instructive 
and  entertaining.  Two  important  concessions  have  been  in¬ 


stalled  this  week:  “Darkest  Africa” — the  first  installment  suf¬ 
fered  shipwreck,  and  the  second  lot  has  just  arrived — and  the 
Filipino  Village.  The  latter  will  prove  one  of  the  most  at- 
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tractive  places  on  the  grounds.  The  sights  in  the  Government 
Building  are  well  worth  coming  hundreds  of  miles  to  see.  The 
Michigan  State  Building  was  formally  turned  over  to  Governor 
Bliss  to-day  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  electric  tower 
elevators  are  carrying  passengers  up  278  feet,  giving  the 
people  a  superb  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

— Brick  Pavements  at  the  Exposition. — 

The  main  courts  in  the  Filipino  Village  and  also  in  the 
streets  of  Mexico  have  been  paved  with  brick,  and  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  walk  on  these  brick  pavements  compared  with  the 
hot  asphalt  walks. 

A  very  interesting  worker  in  clay  in  this  concession  is  He- 
ravlio  Farias,  from  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  He  is  a  young  man, 
and  will  model  your  bust  in  clay  while  you  wait. 

The  sun-dried  brick  made  on  these  grounds  last  fall  for  the 
adobe  houses  are  standing  the  weather  better  than  I  expected. 

There  is  another  worker  in  pottery  named  George  W.  Potter, 
of  Danbury,  Conn.  He  is  located  in  the  annex  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  building.  In  the  Electricity  building 
you  will  find  H.  B.  Camp  &  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  ex¬ 
hibiting  vitrified  clay  conduits.  Right  opposite 
is  the  exhibit  of  the  McRoy  Clay  Works,  of 
Brazil,  Ind.  They  have  some  very  fine  specimens 
and  these  are  laid  up  to  show  to  a  good  advan¬ 
tage. 

— Pueblo  Pottery — Wonderful  Specimens  of 
Work  Done  by  the  Ancients. — 

A  fine  lot  of  Pueblo  pottery  and  relics  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  is  shown  in  the  Ethnology  building  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition.  The  Pueblos,  who 
were  dwellers  in  the  plains,  and  in  the  cliffs  as 
well,  are  one  of  the  most  interesting,  from  an 
archaeological  point  of  view,  of  all  prehistoric 
people.  Their  civilization  was  remarkable,  and 
their  ingenuity  in  pottery  making,  basket  weav¬ 
ing,  bead  work  and  many  other  things  very  great. 

They  had  many  peculiar  customs,  ceremonies 
and  symbolic  rites,  and  their  pottery  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  figures  the  significance  of  which 
puzzles  the  novice  and  expert  alike.  One  of  their 
peculiar  symbols  was  a  broken,  instead  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  line  drawn  about  a  bowl  or  other  dish, 
suggesting,  perhaps,  the  finite  character  of  life. 

A  bowl  shown  in  the  exhibit  of  Pueblo  pottery 
has  the  reproduction  of  two  feet  upon  the  bottom 
of  it,  inside,  suggesting  possibly  the  transitory 
and  insignificant  character  of  terrestial  exist¬ 
ence. 

Fine  specimens  of  the  famous  “black  and  white 
ware”  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  “red  ware,”  most 
of  which  is  black  on  the  inside.  A  number  of 


W BITTEN  FOB  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 

DOWN  IN  JERSEY. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS  in  this  part  of  Jersey  are  pro¬ 
gressing  favorably.  In  our  own  town  quite  a  boom  is 
at  hand,  and  the  prospects  are  very  bright  for  the  future 
of  this  beautiful  borough. 

A  number  of  business  locations  have  changed  hands  lately, 
and  we  are  promised  some  new  business  houses,  which  are 
really  needed.  Mr.  John  Connores  has  erected  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats  on  his  property  just  outside  of  the 
borough  limits,  and  will  start  operations  soon.  We  have  no 
vacant  houses,  and  it  is  really  a  hard  job  to  secure  a  place  to 
lay  one’s  weary  head,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

The  Central  Electric  power  station  is  fast  approaching  com¬ 
pletion,  as  is  also  the  new  electric  road  connecting  Metuchen 
with  the  city  of  Perth  Amboy. 

There  is  the  usual  boom  and  bustle  in  the  latter  city.  The 
wonderful  growth  of  Perth  Amboy  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 


specimens,  finished  so  as  to  give  the  outside  a 
corrugated  appearance,  are  shown.  As  a  whole,  the  exhibit 
is  very  interesting. 

Many  ingenious  fine  tools,  finished  stone  implements,  orna¬ 
mental  trinkets,  presumably  having  religious  significance,  are 
on  exhibition  in  the  cases. 

The  basket  work  of  Indians  is  very  wonderful.  Baskets 
made  by  comparatively  modern  Indians  are  shown.  Water¬ 
tight  baskets  in  large  numbers  and  in  many  varieties  are  seen 
in  the  exhibit.  All  are  ornamented  with  figures  woven  in 
when  the  basket  was  made. 

The  Pima  Indians  are  those  most  famous  tor  basket  making. 
They  even  used  baskets  for  cooking  utensils,  covering  them 
with  a  thin  layer  of  clay  to  keep  them  from  being  destroyed  by 
contact  with  the  fire.  NORTON, 

Buffalo,  June  12. 


city  in  the  State.  Schools  are  demanded  every  year.  There 
are  now  several  hundred  children  unable  to  get  into  the  schools 
for  lack  of  room,  notwithstanding  a  new  building  is  built 
almost  every  year.  The  weekly  pay-rolls  of  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  amount  to  $500,000.  There  are  perhaps  more  buildings 
going  up  there  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  International  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  owning  the 
big  C.  Pardee  works,  were  unfortunate  in  losing  a  large  part 
of  their  plant  by  fire  a  few  weeks  ago.  What  was  known  as 
the  hollow  brick  department  was  completely  destroyed,  making 
one  of  the  most  expensive  fires  in  the  history  of  the  city.  A 
high  wind  and  the  inflammable  material  worked  against  the 
firemen,  who  could  only  throw  water  and  stand  amazed  at  the 
results.  The  big  tile  department  was  not  injured.  Rebuild¬ 
ing  has  already  commenced  on  a  site  several  hundred  feet  west 
of  the  old  plant,  the  company  not  being  able  to  wait  for  a 
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settlement  of  the  insurance  on  the  old  plant,  owing  to  heavy 
pressure  of  orders. 

The  paving  of  New  Brunswick  avenue  in  Perth  Amboy  with 
vitrified  brick  is  progressing  favorably. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Company  sent  some  of  the 
plaster  men  to  Chicago,  Ill.,  recently  to  make  molds  there  and 
ship  to  the  factory  here.  The  first  shipment  is  now  on  the  way. 
’This  said  this  was  done  to  avoid  trouble  witn  the  plasterers’ 
union.  How  ridiculous  this  seems.  The  workingman  seems 
to  get  it  in  the  neck  every  time. 

M.  A.  Edgar  is  opening  a  new  clay  bank  on  the  Old  Post  road 
near  what  is  known  as  the  Sand  Hills,  west  of  his  present 
mines  on  this  side  of  the  Raritan  river.  As  the  thing  looks 
now,  it  is  a  long  haul  to  the  railroad,  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  cars  will  soon  run  directly  to  the  bank. 

The  new  brick  hospital  building  at  Perth  Amboy  is  looming 
up  in  fine  shape.  This  building  was  almost  ready  for  the  roof 
when  "the  corner-stone  ceremonies  took  place  Decoration  day. 
The  building  is  of  red  brick  and  neat  design. 

Red  brick  are  worth  $8  in  New  Brunswick.  Owing  to  heavy 
rains  in  May  very  few  new  ones  were  made.  W.  R.  C. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


USINESS  in  the  clay,  terra  cotta,  brick 
and  kindred  industries  has  been  quite 
good  the  past  four  weeks,  and  all  the  man¬ 
ufactories  are  busy. 

The  strike,  which  affected  nearly  all  of 
the  big  Cheltenham  concerns,  has  been 
settled,  the  various  manufacturers  con¬ 
ceding  to  the  men  what  they  wanted,  and 
the  men  have  gone  back  to  their  work.  The  strike  lasted  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  its  effects  were  hardly  noticed  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way,  it  only  occuring  in  a  few  departments  of  each  firm. 

The  building  boom  still  continues  throughout  all  sections  of 
the  city.  It  is  more  noticeable  in  the  business  portions,  where 
'  a  number  of  old  buildings  are  being  torn  down  to  be  replaced 
by  new  structures.  An  indication  of  the  activity  in  the  build¬ 
ing  lines  here  in  St.  Louis  is  a  comparison  of  the  permits  is¬ 
sued  either  of  the  preceding  months  or  with  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  building  commissioners.  The  permits 
issued  during  May,  1901,  were  369  in  number  and  aggregating 
$1,296,355  in  value,  while  last  year’s  number  was  171  and  the 
value  $411,231. 

The  chances  are  that  the  site  for  the  World’s  Fair  will  be  de¬ 
termined  upon  within  the  next  few  days,  and  this  will  mean  an 
immediate  rush  of  building  in  that  direction. 

Within  the  last  few  days  several  valuable  building  lots  have 
changed  hands,  and  the  new  owners  contemplate  building  on 
them.  It. will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  the  old 
buildings  will  be  torn  down. 

A  big  hotel  is  promised  on  one  of  the  down-town  corners 
that  changed  hands  last  week,  and  a  big  office  building  will 
soon  be  commenced  on  another  prominent  corner.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  brick  for  the  latter  building  has  already  been 
contracted  for. 

Although  there  will  be  a  very  large  number  of  brick  used 
during  the  next  four  months,  as  yet  there  has  been  no  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices.  The  prices  on  tiling  and  fire  brick  have  al¬ 
ready  advanced  a  little  because  of  the  strike.  The  increased 
labor  cost  requires  it. 

Several  weeks  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  and  dealers  in  building  materials  and  of  contracting 
builders.  It  is  now  said  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  in 
these  lines  are  included.  While  it  was  organized  chiefly  for 
the  prevention  of  sympathy  strikes,  it  is  proposed  to  work  in 
harmony  with  organized  labor  as  far  as  possible. 

The  new  organization  is  planned  along  lines  similar  to  oth¬ 
er  like  organizations  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  the  fight  between  the  contractors  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  which  paralyzed  building  operations  in  that  city  all  of 
last  year,  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council.  While  members  of  the  local  organization  of  con¬ 
tractors  and  manufacturers  will  not  admit  that  such  a  step  is 
expected  in  St.  Louis,  they  say  that  any  step  which  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Council  mav  make  looking  towards  a  sympathetic 
strike  during  the  ante-World’s  Fair  period  will  provoke  serious 
strife. 

An  inventory  of  the  estate  of  George  W.  Simpkins,  secretary 
of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  when  it  was  filed  last 
month,  shows  that  it  is  valued  at  $177,664.34. 


The  Superior  Press  Brick  Company  are  having  trouble  with 
the  Board  of  Health.  Sanitary  officers  have  reported  that  the 
firm  is  maintaining  a  nuisance.  Residents  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  plant  complain  that  in  loading  the  earth  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  into  the  wagons  the  employers  raised 
such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  their  health  and  household  belongings 
have  been  impaired.  In  the  investigation  which  resulted  the 
company  claimed  that  all  the  care  possible  was  used  in  loading 
the  earth.  The  Board  has  taken  the  matter  under  advisement. 

The  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company  is  having  a  good, 
healthy  business,  with  all  their  force  at  work,  and  turning 
over  their  usual  supply  of  the  product  of  their  establishment, 
chiefly  sewer  pipe  and  fire  brick. 

Mr.  Grath,  of  the  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Company, 
is  receiving  the  usual  number  of  inquiries  for  ttmir  kilns  and 
brick  presses,  and  has  lately  shipped  quite  a  number  of  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Company  are  do¬ 
ing  a  very  satisfactory  business  at  the  present  time.  They 
have  a  great  many  orders  for  pulverizers  on  file  and  are  ship¬ 
ping  them  out  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 

Anthony  Ittner.  the  veteran  KviKtr-mairnr  is  verv  busv.  Both 
his  large  dry  press  plants,  at  Belleville,  Ill.,  are  now  running 
to  full  capacity.  He  anticipates  a  very  busy  year. 

The  St.  Louis  Pulverizer  Company  say  this  has  been  one  of 
the  busiest  seasons  in  the  history  of  their  company.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  all  kinds  of  brick  machinery  has  been  larger  than 
ever  before. 

The  Progress  Press  Brick  Company,  which  has  a  large  dry 
press  plant  in  the  west  end  of  the  city,  has  been  running  full 
handed  all  spring.  They  now  make  a  full  line  of  buff,  gray 
and  mottled  brick,  which  are  very  popular  with  architects  and 
builders.  Visitors  to  the  Exposition  city  who  want  to  see  an 
up-to-date  dry  press  plant  should  visit  their  plant.  It  can  be 
reached  from  the  business  district  in  "thirty  minutes  by  Tower 
Grove  trolley  car. 

Prices  on  merchantable  brick  at  the  present  writing  are: 
$7.25  per  thousand  delivered  at  building;  ordinary  hard  and 
red  brick,  $7.75,  and  strictly  hard  and  red  brick,  $8.25. 

Twenty  acres  of  clay  land  near  Malcolm,  St.  Louis  county, 
were  transferred,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  Russell  Real  Estate  & 
Investment  Company,  of  this  city,  for  a  consideration  of 
$8,500.  It  is  understood  that  the  purchasers  will  operate  the 
clay  mines  for  use  in  brick  and  tile  manufacturing  in  St.  Louis. 

— Obituary. — 

Trumbull  G.  Russell,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Parker- 
Russell  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Company,  died  at  Springfield, 
Mo..  Mav  25,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Russell  suffered  from 
nausea,  but  in  the  opinion  of  relatives  his  advanced  age — 79 
years — hastened  his  death.  Mr.  Russell  went  to  Springfield, 
Mo.,  a  few  days  before  his  death  to  visit  his  daughter,  and  died 
at  her  home.  Besides  his  daughter,  his  son,  Daniel  R.  Russell, 
of  this  city,  the  vice-president  of  the  company,  was  at  his  side. 
Mr.  Russell  was  a  St.  Louis  pioneer,  having  resided  here  con¬ 
tinually  since  1849.  Previous  to  that  time  he  lived  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  His  wife  died  about  two  months  ago.  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  activity,  and  until  very 
recently  age  did  not  tell  on  him.  He  was  a  brother  of  Charles 
S.  Russell,  who  is  president  of  the  Parker-Russell  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  body  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  for 
interment. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  10,  1901.  A  SAINT. 


EAST  LIVERPOOL  POTTERIES  COMPANY  INCOR¬ 
PORATED. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  for  the  East  Liverpool  Pot¬ 
teries  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  were  forwarded  to  State 
Clerk  McNutt  June  6,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  7th,  and  the  company  will  probably  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  June  8.  The  capital  stock  will  be  $1,000,000,  and 
their  capacity  will  be  thirty-one  kilns.  The  following  com¬ 
panies  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  company:  The  East  Liver¬ 
pool  Pottery  Company,  the  United  States  Pottery  Company,  the 
East  End  Pottery  Company,  the  Wallace  &  Chetwynd  Pottery 
Company,  the  Globe  Pottery  Company  and  the  George  C.  Mur¬ 
phy  Pottery  Company.  The  incorporators  are  representatives 
of  the  different  companies  and  are  as  follows:  N.  A.  Frederick, 
of  the  Globe;  G.  C.  Murphy  and  Robert  Hall,  of  the  United 
States  and  the  East  Liverpool;  E.  J.  Owen,  of  the  East  End, 
and  G.  V.  Meredith,  of  the  Wallace  &  Chetwynd  plant.  As  yet 
no  officers  have  been  chosen,  but  natural  supposition  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  Robert  Hall  will  be  president.  The 
output  will  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  Co. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GEORGIA’S  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CLAYS. 


— The  Rich  Hill  and  Crawford  County  Localities. — 


01 NG  NORTHWARD  from  Fort  Valley 
into  Crawford  county,  a  broad  plateau, 
estimated  to  be  525  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
traversed  for  a  number  of  miles,  scarcely 
noticing  any  change  in  elevation.  A 
gradual  rise  then  takes  place  until  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  Fort  Valley  is  reached,  where  a  very  rough,  broken 
country  is  encountered,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  that  place, 
with  hills,  which  ascend  from  80  to  90  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  Fort  Valley  plateau.  This  broken  country  continues 
until  Rich  Hill  is  reached,  a  short  distance  southeast  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Ga.,  which  rises  abruptly  165  feet  above  the  surrounding 
hills,  or  to  an  elevation  of  670  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to 
the  story  of  an  old  farmer  who  is  7  feet  tall,  seventy-five  years 


old  and  straight  as  an  arrow. 

The  surface  of  the  Fort  Valley  plateau  consists  of  a  red, 
waxy  sand  and  clay  formation,  cut  into  gullies  by  running 
waters,  as  though  cut  out  with  a  chisel.  In  a  few  places  fine¬ 
grained  plastic  clay  seams  are  seen,  also  thin  layers  of  coarse 
pebbles.  Entering  the  broken  country  north  of  this  plateau, 
near  the  base  of  the  steep  hill,  a  clay  is  encountered,  in  places 
white,  but  more  generally  mottled  with  red,  purple  and  yellow 
tints.  The  surface  of  this  clay  is  found  at  different  elevations 
at  different  points.  The  greatest  thickness  of  this  clay,  seen 
at  any  point,  was  about  35  feet.  Overlying  it  is  a  red  and  yel¬ 
low,  tough,  sandy  clay,  the  upper  part  more  sandy  and  cross- 
bedded.  The  slope  above  this  is  covered  with  a  white  and 
gray  sand  on  the  south  side  of  Rich  Hill,  which  is  traversed 
by  tremendous  gullies.  The  following  section  is  seen  here  in 
descending  series:  1.  Tough,  red  clay,  overlying  sands  of 
various  colors — 45  feet.  2.  Gray  and  drab,  fine-grained  clay. 
When  cut  with  a  knife  it  gives  no  evidence  of  grit,  but  shows 
a  smooth,  polished  surface.  On  drying  it  becomes  hard  and 
porous  and  is  almost  white. — 30  feet.  3.  Limestone  beds,  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  shells  and  shell  fragments — 25  feet. 
4.  Red  and  buff  sands — 15  feet.  5.  Cross-bedded  sands  and 
clay,  overlaid  by  red  and  buff  sands — 50  feet. 

Shark’s  teeth  and  numerous  bones  are  found  in  the  clay.  At 
many  points  in  Crawford  county  the  clay  is  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  common  pottery,  an  industry  carried  on  in  this 
country  in  a  way  and  under  conditions  which  make  its  con¬ 
tinuation  remarkable.  There  are  certain  families  which  are 
brought  up,  generation  after  generation,  as  potters,  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  carried  on  at  odd  times  in  the  winter  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  in  summer  during  the  making  of  crops.  If  these 
people  had  push  they  would  make  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
the  chief  occupation  and  sell  the  product  in  an  up-to-date  way. 
The  ware  is  now  sold  mostly  by  peddling,  the  articles  being 
carried  in  wagons,  sometimes  to  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles,  and  disposed  of,  partly  for  cash  and  partly  in  trade. 

These  potteries  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Dent,  Pine 
Level  and  Gaillard’s.  The  kilns  hold  from  300  to  500  gallons 
per  burning.  They  are  rectangular,  and  hardly  any  larger 
than  a  baker’s  oven.  They  are  way  behind  time.  If  you  tell 
’em  about  other  kilns  they  shake  their  heads,  doubting  what 
you  say.  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  burn  their  jugs  with 
electricity.  The  clay  used  is  kaolin,  mixed  with  mud  from 
the  swamps.  The  clay  is  hauled  to  the  potteries  in  wagons, 
over  several  miles  of  sandy  roads.  For  glazing  these  potters 
use  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  lime  and  sand.  This  is  colored 
by  the  addition  of  powdered  limonite.  It  makes  a  fairly  good 
glaze,  but  it  is  rough,  owing  to  the  coarse  sand  it  contains. 
If  very  fine  sand  was  used  it  would  make  a  cheap,  good  glaze. 

— The  Macon  District. — 


Macon,  the  chief  city  of  middle  Georgia,  is  located  in  Bibb 
county,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ocmulgee  river.  The 
business  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  a  broad  terrace,  the 
second  one  above  the  river.  The  suburbs  and  much  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city  are  on  the  hills,  flanking  the 
western  side  of  the  valley.  The  valley  of  the  Ocmulgee  here 
is  broad,  with  gently  sloping  sides,'  on  which  three  terraces  are 
found.  The  clay  industry  of  Macon  is  confined  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  building  brick  and  sewer  pipe.  The  clay  used  is 
chiefly  taken  from  the  lower  terraces,  near  the  river.  But 
some  clay  is  brought  by  rail  from  Baldwin  county. 

The  H.  Stevens’  Sons  Co.’s  plant  is  the  largest  clay  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment,  which  produces  sewer  pipes  and 
drain  tiles.  Their  works  are  located  just  south  of  the  city 
limits.  They  have  a  large  building,  60x360  feet,  with  two 


stories  and  a  basement,  also  10,000  feet  of  shed  space.  The 
machinery  consists  of  the  usual  varieties  of  disintegrators, 
pug  mills,  wet  pans,  pipe  press,  elevators,  etc.  The  present 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  600  carloads  per  year.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1887.  The  following  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  building  brick:  A.  C.  Earnest  &  Co.,  Peter  Harris, 
the  Macon  Brick  Works,  C.  S.  Tool,  George  Anderson,  C.  C. 
Stratton  and  G.  S.  Blake.  These  plants  are  all  located  on  the 
lower  terrace  and  near  the  river. 

The  town  of  Griswoldville  is  situated  on  the  mairi  line  of 
the  Central  Railway,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Macon.  Kaolin  is 
found  at  a  number  of  points  on  the  property  of  F.  R.  Van 
Buren  &  Co.  The  clay  is  exposed  in  railroad  cuts  and  in  gul¬ 
lies,  which  occur  along  the  Central  Railway.  This  terrace  is 
about  100  feet  above  the  Macon  bridge.  The  surrounding  hills 
rise  to  an  average  height  of  160  feet  above  the  plain,  or  260 
feet  above  the  terrace,  on  which  the  business  portion  of  Macon 
stands.  One  mile  west  of  the  Van  Buren  residence,  in  a  rail¬ 
road  cut  two  or  three  hundred  feet  long,  white  clay  (kaolin) 
is  exposed,  overlaid  by  gravel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  rail¬ 
road  the  kaolin  has  a  thickness  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet, 
and  overlying  this  is  red  and  white  (mottled)  clay  15  to  20 
feet  in  thickness.  Two  miles  beyond  the  first  railroad  cut,  and 
still  on  the  Van  Buren  property,  is  another  railroad  cut,  where 
again  the  white  clay  is  seen. 

East  of  the  Van  Buren  property,  from  one  to  two  miles,  cuts 
along  the  railroad  still  expose  valuable  beds  of  the  kaolin. 
The  clay  on  this  estate  is  in  many  places  entirely  free  from 
grit,  and,  therefore,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wall 
paper.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  more  or  less  colored,  usually  a 
drab  or  cream  color,  and  in  places  it  is  sandy  or  contains  fine 
grit,  silica  quartz.  This,  however,  can  be  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing,  as  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  vicinity,  thus  making 
the  clay  suitable  for  paper  manufacture.  The  only  impurity 
observed  under  the  microscope  with  a  high  power  is  muscovite, 
although  there  is  less  of  it  than  in  most  clays  of  this  region. 
Quartz  as  a  rule  is  wholly  absent,  and,  on  the  whole,  this  is 
one  of  the  purest  kaolins  I  have  seen.  Some  is  a  little  stained 
with  iron  oxide,  also  a  trace  of  magnetite  is  visible  under  the 
lens,  but  still  no  quartz.  I  was  shown  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  pure  variety.  It  is  composed  of: 


Hygroscopic  moisture  .  0.57 

Combined  water,  carbonic  dioxide,  etc .  13.08 

Combined  silica .  44.94 

Alumina .  39.13 

Free  silica,  or  sand .  1.23 

Ferric  oxide  . 0.45 

Lime  .  0.18 

Magnesia  .  0.11 

Potash  .  0.51 

Soda  .  0.63 


Total  . 100.26 


Clay  base  present .  97.34 

Fluxing  impurities  .  1.88 


This  clay,  I  think,  would  make  chinaware,  but  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  burning,  I  believe  it  will  crack  and  burst  open. 

Considerable  of  this  clay  has  been  shipped  to  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  quantity  at  present  is  somewhat  lim¬ 
ited,  and  I  would  advise  parties  willing  to  locate  there  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  quantity  of  the  clay.  There  seems  to  be  enough 
there  from  outside  appearance,  but  the  clay  runs  so  uneven 
(from  twelve  feet  to  six  inches  in  thickness).  Northeast  of 
the  estate  of  Van  Buren  &  Co.  are  numerous  other  exposures 
of  a  high  grade  clay.  On  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sallie  James  it 
is  exposed  in  gullies.  It  may  be  seen:  Red  gravel,  ten  feet; 
kaolin,  three  feet,  and  below  this,  micaceous  sand,  two  feet. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  could  see.  The  clay  is  of  good  quality.  At 
the  point  where  it  is  exposed  it  has  been  largely  cut  out  by 
the  overlying  gravel,  but  there  are  doubtless  thicker  beds  at 
other  points  in  the  neighborhood,  now  buried  by  the  over- 
lying  gravel.  It  is  probable  also  that  other  similar  clays  lie 
beneath  the  bed  of  micaceous  sand  seen  at  the  base  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  would  pay  some  one  to  go  prospecting  and 
testing  these  clays. 

(.To  Be  Continued.) 


A  Little  For  Sale  Ad.  Did  It. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  have  sold  our  plant  to  Pettyjohn  Bros.,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
who  will  continue  the  business  under  the  old  name.  They  have 
an  abundance  of  capital  and  will  operate  the  plant  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  A  little  ad.  in  The  Clay-Worker  arrested  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  effected  the  sale.  Truly  yours, 

TERRE  HAUTE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  May  31. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Waterproofing  Clay  Products 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

This  is  not  a  continuous  performance,  but  I  will  take  one 
more  jump  into  the  arena  anyway.  “Fax”  is  so  gentle  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complimentary  to  me  in  his  answer  in  your  May 
number,  that  I  feel  like  dying  just  to  see  what  an  obituary 
he  would  write  for  me— but  I  will  deny  myself  for  a  while, 
and,  anyway,  Purington  has  promised  to  attend  to  that. 

As  to  the  condition  of  affairs  between  Fax  and  the  liniment 
makers,  I  would  simply  conclude  that  if  he  is  not  getting  pay 
from  them,  it  indicates  very  poor  judgment  on  their  part  and 
an  unresponsive  temperament. 

“Having  thus,  as  I  hope,  made  clear  my  position,”  I  will 
now  say  that  all  clays  are  not  loaded  with  these  “explosive” 
salts;  some  have  no  load,  some  contain  a  light  charge,  some 
a  heavy,  and  possibly  some  are  most  all  charge. 

If  the  manufacturer  has  a  clay  containing  none  he  is  fortu¬ 
nate,  and  must  look  elsewhere  for  his  dose  -of  trouble.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  salts  are  present  but  the  ware  is  burnt  to 
vitrification,  the  salts  are  locked  up  and  never  show.  In  other 
cases  where  they  are  present  the  manufacturer  may  have  prof¬ 
ited  by  the  “chemical  learning”  of  the  day,  and  destroyed  them 
or  locked  them  up  by  chemical  agencies,  before  forming  the 
ware.  The  man  skilled  and  up  to  date  in  clayworking  does 
not  stop  in  his  manipulation  with  “pebbles  which  can  be 
picked  out,”  but  studies  his  chemical  reactions  and  fixes  these 
matters  before  his  ware  is  finished,  rather  than  afterward. 

Fax  says  old  records — not  too  awful  old,  but  old  enough- 
have  been  preserved  on  burnt  clay  that  would  not  stand  a 
decade  of  Chicago  weather.  This  none  would  dispute,  but 
there  are  others  which  will  stand  Chicago’s  trying  atmos¬ 
pheric  agencies  for  all  time  and  still  be  legible  when  Gabriel’s 
trumpet  sounds. 

The  writer  (while  hesitating  to  describe  his  own  personal 
jewels  and  thereby  disclose  the  means  he  employs  in  attracting 
attention  and  selling  goods)  will  neverthless  say  that  he  is 
wearing,  and  has  for  many  years  worn,  as  a  watch  charm  a 
scarab,  made  from  clay,  and  worn  by  another  mummy,  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago,  in  Egypt,  when  Moses  was  a  boy.  The 
other  mummy  quit  doing  business,  and  the  Egyptian  moss  and 
mould  grew  on  him,  and  incidentally  on  the  scarab,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  but  the  scarab  was  unaffected.  Nor  has  Chicago 
wrought  change  with  this  same  scarab.  In  the  years  I  have 
been  associated  with  it  the  modern  mosses  and  moulds  have 
attacked  it — and  incidentally  me,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
mummy — and  the  result  has  been  the  same  with  the  scarab, 
and  it  remains  unaffected.  I  was  hardier  than  the  other 
mummy  and  also  survived  the  moss  and  mould.  This  scarab, 
you  will  note,  has  not  only  been  subjected  to  the  rigors  of 
Chicago  climate,  but  has  been  present  at  the  frequent  personal 
frosts  that  accompany  and  pertain  to  the  writer. 

We  all  know  our  material  is  practically  everlasting  if  prop¬ 
erly  manipulated.  If  our  clay  is  not  right  or  is  sick,  let  us 
doctor  the  clay  and  not  the  finished  product,  and  if  our  clay 
is  not  fitted  to  one  kind  of  ware,  let  us  get  a  clay  that  is  fitted 
— if  we  cannot  fit  the  one  we  have — or  else  make  something 
our  clay  is  fitted  for. 

I  am  a  believer  in  non-absorbent  goods,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  necessarily  because  a  brick  is  absorbent  it  is,  therefore, 
perishable.  Instances  to  the  contrary  are  numerous  on  every 
side,  nor  do  I  believe  that  a  dry  press  brick  is  necessarily 
porous. 

The  case  of  the  terra  cotta  company  in  New  York  which  he 
cites  (surely  they  must  be  grateful  for  the  advertisement) 
does  not  prove.  Good  terra  cotta  is  not  rejected,  but  with  in¬ 
ferior  material  the  temptation  to  use  anything,  if  thereby  you 
can  get  your  pay,  is  indeed  great. 

I  doff  my  hat  to  the  compliment  to  Chicago  semi-glazed  and 


enameled  terra  cotta,  and  can  only  blush.  As  I  said  before,  I 
believe  in  impervious  wares,  lastingly,  everlastingly,  impervi¬ 
ous.  We  make  better  terra  cotta  in  Chicago  because  we  have 
to.  Chicago  insists  on  the  best  of  everything. 

He  says  he  called  on  the  agent  of  the  process,  and  quotes 
from  him  quite  fully.  So  earnest  has  been  his  disclaimer  of 
any  interest,  past,  prospective  or  perspective,  in  the  process 
that  I  had  not  supposed  he  knew  they  had  an  agent,  or  where 
he  was.'  It  seems  he  was  in  the  same  building  with  me,  but 
he  had  never  crowded  me  and  I  never  knew  of  his  proximity. 
He  claims  that  I  should  have  asked  him  as  to  the  Illinois 
Theater.  I  am  not  running  an  information  bureau.  There  are 
other  things  I  have  not  asked  him,  and  there  are  other  men 
I  have  not  asked,  and  there  are  other  buildings  I  have  looked 
at.  I  did  not  say  he  furnished  the  stuff  for  that  building, 
but  someone  did,  and  it  was  a  “dope,”  medicine  or  preserv¬ 
ative  of  some  kind,  and  the  building  shouts  loudly  of  its  dis¬ 
grace  at  every  passer-by,  and  I  assert  again,  not  only  that  I 
have  heard  of  no  orders  for  preservatives  being  taken  in  front 
of  that  building,  but  that  none  can  be  taken  there  without  the 
use  of  chloroform,  hypnotism  or  a  sandbag. 

The  liniment  man  says  I  am  as  ignorant  of  his  water¬ 
proofing  process  as  a  child,  and  possibly  he  is  right.  I  en¬ 
tered  earnestly  on  the  study  of  waterproofing  processes  when 
a  child,  but  my  mother  interfered,  and  I  deferred  to  her.  1 
do  not  dodge.  I  own  right  up.  Possibly  I  do  not  even  know 
more  about  his  waterproofing  than  he  does  about  good  clay 
ware,  but  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that. 

I  will  give  the  liniment  man  credit,  however,  for  picking  an 
authority,  and  when  he  cites  Capt.  Fred  Pabst,  the  Milwaukee 
brewer,  as  the  head  authority  on  waterproofing,  I  own  up  that 
he  has  a  man  who  knows  all  about  it,  and  has  done  more  of  it 
than  any  live  man,  but  I  supposed  he  used  his  own  mixture, 
and  not  the  Caffal.  GATES. 


Rebuilding  a  Summer  Yard. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  left  Chicago  about  a  year  ago  and  came  to  this  place  to 
erect  a  brick  plant  for  the  Riverside  Fuel  and  Supply  Com¬ 
pany.  We  now  have  a  first-class  plant,  and  a  description  of 
the  same  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Clay- 
Worker. 

In  the  first  place,  I  found,  when  I  came  here,  a  brickyard 
without  a  kiln  shed  and  no  buildings  of  any  kind,  and  but 
about  twenty  racks,  nearly  ready  to  fall  with  age.  In  fact, 
some  did  fall  before  I  got  time  to  repair  them.  I  had  to  put 
a  gang  of  men  at  work  cleaning  up  with  a  cart  and  horse  and 
wheelbarrow  before  I  could  get  the  natural  level  of  ground 
with  which  to  start  on  the  foundation  for  the  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  pug  mill  and  engine  and  boiler.  Our  engine  is  50-horse 
power  and  the  boiler  is  60-horse  power,  both  of  which  wTe 
bought  in  Fremont.  Our  brick  machine  is  the  “Monarch,” 
made  at  Wellington,  O.,  by  the  Wellington  Machine  Company, 
and  we  also  use  a  pug  mill  made  by  the  same  company. 

We  manufacture  only  common  cherry-red  brick,  and  the 
salmon-colored  ones  are  used  here  in  Fremont  and  vicinity 
for  inside  walls.  The  face  brick  are  used  for  the  outside,  and 
we  have  to  straw  them  when  loading  at  the  kiln,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  rubbing  together,  as  the  people  insist  on  having  the  face 
brick  free  from  any  marks  or  scratches,  and  they  certainly 
look  fine  when  laid  up  with  white  putty  mortar  and  a  small 
joint.  It  adds  an  additional  cost  to  the  manufacture,  for  we 
are  obliged  to  sort  them  as  to  color.  We  get  our  clay  from  a 
bank  about  seven  feet  high,  and  it  is  of  a  red  color,  contain¬ 
ing  lots  of  iron,  and  in  some  parts  very  tough,  especially 
the  clay  that  is  in  the  bottom.  We  also  plow  our  bank  and 
work  our  clay  very  soft.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we  are  making 
a  soft-mud  brick. 

Our  plant  is  among  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  State  and 
our  output  is  about  35,000  per  day.  We  employ  about  twenty- 
four  men  and  boys.  We  take  our  clay  from  the  bank  to  the 
pug  mill  with  carts  and  horses.  We  have  a  summer  yard — 
outside  drying — which  takes  from  five  to  seven  days  to  dry 
our  brick  in  good  weather.  Our  drying  yard  holds  about 
275,000  brick,  and  we  have  the  rack  and  pallet  system. 

The  burning  is  an  important  thing,  as  on  most  yards,  and 
we  expect  to  make  a  change  in  the  method  of  burning  in  the 
near  future.  We  use  coal  and  wood  for  fuel.  We  usually 
burn  about  seven  days.  I  have  also  tried  a  little  hard-coal 
screenings  with  the  clay  this  year.  I  would  like  to  ask  any 
brick  manufacturer  if  screenings  will  spoil  a  brick  to  be  used 
as  a  face  brick. 

The  building  outlook  here  in  Fremont  is  very  good  and 
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everybody  is  busy.  Men  are  hard  to  get.  Fremont  has  two 
tileyards  that  make  a  few  brick.  With  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  The  Clay-Worker,  yours  truly,  T.  A.  BICHL. 
Fremont,  0. 


Some  Things  Necessary  to  Success  in  Establishing  and  Operating  a 

Drain  Tile  Factory. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  recently  received  an  interesting  letter  from  J.  A.  Peters, 
Forest  City,  la.,  advising  me  that  he  and  others  of  that  vicinity 
were  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  tile  plant  there,  and  ask¬ 
ing  a  number  of  pertinent  questions,  to  which  I  have  replied 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  As  many  others  may  be  interested 
along  this  line,  I  submit  my  views  for  your  correspondence 
columns,  if  the  editor  thinks  them  worth  publishing. 

Mr.  Peters  says  that  the  parties  interested  in  the  proposed 
tile  factory  have  had  no  experience  in  the  business,  and  would 
like  to  know,  among  other  things,  the  probable  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  medium  sized  plant  and  addresses  of  reliable 
manufacturers.  Also  the  address  of  a  good,  experienced  man, 
who  would  like  to  take  an  interest  in  the  enterprise.  These 
questions  cover  a  very  wide  field  for  thought  and  speculation. 
Knowing  something  of  the  country  about  Forest  City,  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  tile  factory  is  needed  there 
to  supply  the  local  needs.  The  next  question  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  is  whether  there  is  clay  there  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  of  such  quality  that  tile  can  be  made  at  a  financial 
profit.  I  quote  from  my  letter  to  Mr.  Peters: 

“You  may  have  a  clay  that  will  make  a  fairly  good  tile  and 
still  in  the  working  will  develop  so  many  annoyances,  diffi¬ 
culties  and  losses  that  id  will  not  be  commercially  practicable, 
for  one  must  remember  that  he  will  have  to  meet  competition, 
which  may  not  have  these  difficulties  or  losses,  and  that  may 
manufacture  ware  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  You  will  bear 
with  me  if  I  seem  to  doubt  your  having  in  your  locality  clays 
of  these  desired  qualities. 

“From  the  geological  reports  I  am  disposed  to  question  the 
probability  of  a  first-rate  quality  of  clay  available  there,  still 
it  may  be  there  notwithstanding.  The  great  Wisconsin  drift 
sheet,  which  entirely  covered  all  the  north  central  portion  of 
Iowa,  brought  down  no  first  quality  of  tile  clays,  but  covered 
up  at  great  depths  the  finer  clays  of  the  previous  ages.  This 
drift  clay  is  too  coarse  and  gravelly  to  make  a  good  brick  and 
tile  clay,  and  what  is  still  worse,  much  of  the  gravel  is  lime¬ 
stone,  which  defaces  and  destroys  the  ware  after  burning. 

“In  some  places,  however,  these  coarse  clays  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  and  refined  by  subsequent  action  of  the  elements,  as  to 
make  a  moderately  fair  clay  for  this  purpose,  but  still  in  no 
wise  comparable  to  the  shale  clays.  One  of  these  very  desira¬ 
ble  clays  is  found  at  Mason  City,  not  far  from  you,  but  ap¬ 
parently  disappears  a  little  west  of  there,  and  is  seen  no  more, 
being  buried  under  the  drift.  Should  you  be  able  to  find  any 
out-croppings  of  this  clay  in  your  county  it  would  doubtless 
prove  very  desirable  and  valuable. 

“Having  determined  that  you  have  a  clay  which  gives  prom¬ 
ise  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  make  it  imperative  that 
you  give  it  a  complete  and  practical  test  by  making  it  up  and 
burning  in  the  usual  way  at  some  convenient  plant  before  you 
hazzard  a  dollar  on  a  site  or  machinery.  This  will  involve 
some  little  trouble,  delay  and  expense,  but  may  save  you  much 
vexation  and  loss,  as  well  as  give  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  subject  in  hand  and  decide  some  questions  of  the  methods 
necessary  in  drying  and  the  machinery  necessary  to  handle  it. 
Bear  in  mind  that  that  man  does  not  live  who  can  take  a  piece 
of  untried  clay  and  tell  by  inspection  just  what  that  clay  will 
do  when  made  into  ware  and  burned.  He  may  guess,  and  guess 
right,  too,  but  still  it  is  only  a  guess,  and  you  may  safely  as¬ 
sume  that  the  one  who  pretends  to  know  the  most  under  such 
circumstances  really  knows  the  least.  You  are  very  likely  to 
meet  many  of  this  class  of  people.  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
strong  that  you  should  have  your  clay  thoroughly  tested  before 
you  take  any  other  steps,  as  many  wrecks  have  been  made  by 
failing  to  adhere  to  this  injunction. 

“As  to  the  cost  of  the  plant.  Here  we  are  all  at  sea,  for  a 
plant  may  be  started  for  one  thousand  dollars  or  less,  and  one 
may  invest  a  hundred  thousand  or  more.  The  size  of  the  plant 
will  be  the  principal  factor  in  the  cost,  but  the  nature  of  the 
clay  will  be  also  a  large  one,  as  some  clays  require  much  more 
power  and  more  expensive  machinery  to  prepare,  make  and 
dry.  Doubtless,  in  your  locality,  you  should  not  think  of  less 
than  $5,000,  and  with  another  $5,000  available  to  draw  on  as 
the  circumstances  may  require,  for  it  is  common  history  that 


plants  cost  more  than  twice  the  estimated  cost.  This  arises 
from  many  causes  which  cannot  be  foreseen  even  by  men  of 
wide  experience,  and  it  would  be  a  remarkable  plant  that  did 
not  make  some  expensive  mistakes  before  it  got  settled  down 
to  a  paying  basis. 

“Regarding  the  machinery,  you  also  open  up  a  big  question 
and  one,  in  regard  to  many  details,  that  few  of  us  old  timers 
would  agree  upon.  Still  I  am  free  to  say  that,  having  decided 
upon  the  line  of  machinery  adapted  to  your  particular  clay, 
almost  any  one  of  our  machinery  houses  will  furnish  you  with 
machinery  that  will  do  the  work,  and  do  it  well,  and  any  of 
them,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes — and  I  have  had  much  expe¬ 
rience — are  thoroughly  reliable.  The  great  difficulty  will  be  not 
to  find  a  reliable  machine  or  machine  man,  but  to  discover  the 
proper  line  or  class  of  machinery  that  will  handle  your  clay. 
For  let  me  impress  it  upon  you  that  what  we  call  clay  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  very  simple  and  well-known  substance,  but  upon 
working  it  up  and  burning  it  we  find  it  one  of  the  most  puz¬ 
zling,  contradictory  and  uncertain  of  all  the  elements  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  experience  with  clay  in  one  locality 
counts  for  very  little  with  clay  from  another,  and  the  old  clay- 
worker  will  have  to  commence  all  over  again  with  each  change 
of  clay  bank.  What  we  call  clay  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
elements  in  every  conceivable  proportion,  never  the  same  in 
different  fields  and  seldom  alike  in  the  different  levels  of  the 
same  field. 

“As  to  the  address  of  these  machine  men,  I  refer  you  to  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker,  published  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  and  suggest  that  this  journal  will  be  of  great 
service  to  you  in  this  venture.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  name  the 
Drainage  Journal,  also  of  Indianapolis. 

“I  now  come  to  your  last  question,  concerning  the  man  who 
is  to  operate  this  plant.  Here  you  touch  the  heart  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  no  matter  how  good  or  available  your  clay,  how  good 
or  well  chosen  your  machinery  or  equipment,  the  success  of  this 
plant  will  depend  on  this  one  man.  No  brick  or  tile  company 
ever  proved  a  success  unless  it  possessed  the  right  man  to  have 
charge  of  the  enterprise.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  company 
you  may  have,  they  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  run  the 
plant;  some  one  man  should  have  the  controlling  mind  that 
directs  the  practical  operation.  Doubtless  most  people  think 
that  the  man  wanted  is  simply  one  who  knows  how  to  make 
and  burn  the  ware  and  operate  the  machinery,  it  being  taken 
tor  granted  that  he  is  sober  and  industrious.  But  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  that  his  qualifications  may  end 
here.  To  the  stockholders  at  least  there  is  a  qualification  more 
important  than  any  named,  and  this  is  the  very  one  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find,  to-wit,  the  ability  to  make  the  plant  pay  dividends. 

“Making  tile,  even  good  tile,  and  making  dividends  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  Almost  any  one  may  run  a  plant  so  as  to 
turn  out  tile,  but  one  that  will  turn  out  dollars  for  the  stock¬ 
holders  is  indeed  not  a  common  product,  and  if  the  plant  fails 
at  this  point,  it  fails  for  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was 
organized.  And  yet  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  how  to  find  this 
man,  for  you  must  know  the  man  who  can  do  this  has  most 
likely  got  a  job  of  his  own.  A  man  who,  after  a  fair  experience 
and  trial,  has  been  unable  to  make  money  for  himself,  has 
little  prospect  of  being  able  to  so  conduct  business  as  to 
make  money  for  another.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  the 
economy  with  which  the  ware  is  produced  that  determines  the 
profit  or  loss.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  selling 
price  that  gives  the  results,  and  these  margins  are  not  as  large 
as  most  persons  think,  nor  in  fact,  as  many  operators  suppose, 
and  it  takes  but  very  little  mismanagement  and  bad  judgment 
to  turn  a  small  profit  into  a  positive  loss.  Now,  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  barely  touched  on  some  of  the  thoughts  suggested, 
but  time  and  space  forbid  much  extension. 

“If  any  advice  offered  or  word  of  caution  given  shall  prove  of 
any  benefit  to  you  or  your  company,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid, 
and  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you,  you  have  but 
to  indicate  it  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you.” 

.1.  B.  MrHOSE. 

Boone,  la.,  May  26,  1901. 


Enlarging  Plant  to  Meet  Demand. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  10th,  find  inclosed  check  for 
subscription.  I  have  been  in  this  locality  since  March  2d,  and 
have  been  assisting  in  some  repair  work  on  the  Kane  Brick 
Company’s  plant.  This  plant  has  good  machinery,  having  a 
75-horse  power  Warren  gas  engine,  which  supplies  power  for 
all  machinery  except  dry  pan,  which  has  a  40-horse  power 
Warren  gas  engine  to  run  it.  The  dry  pan  is  a  Means  Foundry 
Company  pan,  Freese  combined,  60,000  size,  with  automatic 
cutter,  a  four-tunnel  Pittsburg  dryer,  holding  25,000.  The  shale 
will  make  a  very  substantial  building  brick  or  paver.  The 
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company  has  one  round  down-draft  kiln,  built  by  a  local  con¬ 
tractor,  and  have  five  additional  ones  building.  I  took  the 
latter  by  contract  and  have  engaged  brick  masons  from  the 
only  place  on  earth,  where  they  know  what  it  is  to  make  brick 
in  quantity — that  is  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.  Messrs.  A.  H. 
McConkey,  M.  B.  Abrams,  Wm.  Abrams,  John  Flowers  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Ward  compose  the  crew.  We  are  pushing  the  work  as 
fast  as  possible,  so  that  the  Kane  Brick  Company  can  get  all 
the  use  of  the  kilns  this  season  that  it  will  be  possible  to  get. 
There  is  a  demand  which  they  are  unable  to  supply  until  the 
plant  is  fully  equipped.  I  have  another  plant  to  figure  on 
shortly,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  land  the  building  of  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Kane,  Pa.,  June  13.  CHARLES  B.  EBERT. 


Denver  Brick  News. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  of  common  brick  in  Denver  and 
vicinity  have  been  brought  together  into  an  associa¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  Denver  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  and 
includes  all  manufacturers  of  common  brick. 

The  output  of  all  the  yards  will  be  handled  from  a  central 
office,  the  yards  remaining  under  the  individual  management 
of  the  owners,  as  formerly.  Prices  have  not  been  advanced,  as 
it  is  the  policy  to  maintain  present  prices  rather  than  to  an- 
vance  them  higher.  A  flat  price  of  $6.00  for  salmon,  $7.00  for 
red  and  hard  and  $8.00  for  stock  brick  delivered  to  any  part  of 
the  city  has  been  established. 

A  strike  of  three-weeks’  duration,  caused  by  a  refusal  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  wages  of  laborers  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  surrender  of  the  strikers,  they  returning  to  work  at 
their  old  wages.  Stocks  of  brick  in  the  meantime  have  run 
low,  there  being  but  few  in  the  market.  The  demand  is  good, 
the  outlook  for  building  is  exceedingly  good,  being  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  year  since  1892.  The  twenty  yards  composing 
the  association  expect  to  make  sixty  millions  of  building  brick 
for  the  season  to  April  30,  1902. 

The  Crescent  Brick  Company  is  a  new  corporation,  which 
will  soon  begin  operations,  S.  M.  Morrison  being  the  pi’incipal 
owner.  They  are  putting  in  a  machine  plant. 

George  W.  Robinson  &  Son  have  just  finished  putting  in  a 
new  machine  in  their  extensive  yard's  at  University  Park. 

The  Excelsior  Brick  Company  is  a  new  corporation,  which 
just  completed  a  plant  of  25,000  daily  output,  with  winter  dry¬ 
er  and  all  modern  appliances,  including  movable  racks  for  dry¬ 
ing  their  brick,  thus  dispensing  with  truckers  and  wheelers. 

These  comprise  the  more  important  improvements  for  the 
season,  but  all  the  yards  have  been  putting  themselves  in  shape 
for  a  large  and  profitable  business  in  1901. 

Denver,  June  10,  1901.  AL.  TITUDINARIAN. 


Notes  From  Tide  Water,  Va. 

LL  THE  YARDS  in  this  section  are  very 
busy  and  the  market  is  pretty  well  glutted 
with  brick,  and  the  price  Is  on  the  decline. 
The  summer  yards  are  all  in  the  market 
with  new  brick,  and  already  some  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  about  cutting  prices. 

The  plant  at  Battery  Park,  Va.,  built  by  R.  M.  Booker,  at  a 
cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  now  run  by  Bryant  Bros., 
was  destroyed  Dy  fire  last  week,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  not  known  yet  whether  they  will  rebuild  or  not. 

D.  C.  Harrell  &  Co.,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  are  putting  in  a  new  boil¬ 
er  and  engine  at  their  plant,  in  East  Suffolk. 

The  Suffolk  Clay  Company  have  placed  an  order  with 
the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus, 
O.,  for  an  Eagle  double-die  power  repress  and  one  of  their  im¬ 
proved  granulators,  etc.  Also  with  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  O.,  for  an  automatic  cutting  table.  They  expect  to  turn 
out  high-grade  press  brick  in  red,  gray  and  speckled. 

The  Hampton  Rhodes  Brick  Company  have  burned  their 
first  kiln  of  brick,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be 
very  fine.  They  are  making  by  the  Martin  soft  mud  process 
and  have  on  -exhibition  some  very  fine  samples  of  soft  mud 
brick.  Mr.  George  M.  Newal  is  secretary. 

The  Nansemond  River  Brick  &  Tile  Company  have  changed 
their  kilns  from  wood  to  coal  burning  and  are  well  pleased 
with  the  change. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  bricklayers  in  this  section  at 


$4.00  a  day.  If  you  want  a  job  of  work  done  you  have  to  beg 
for  bricklayers.  There  is  room  here  for  at  least  one  hundred 
good  bricklayers  at  good  wages  and  the  climate  is  so  mild  that 
they  can  work  year  ’round. 

A  letter  appeared  in  The  Clay-Worker  last  month,  entitled 
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the  undersigned.  He  has  been  severely  criticised  because  he 
used  the  words  “especially  in  Eastern  Virginia.”  It  was  not 
the  intention  to  be  personal  in  this  letter  at  all,  but  it  was 
written  from  general  observation,  having  visited  plants  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  the  past  year  or  so.  If  any  one 
thinks  the  writer  tried  to  be  personal,  then  they  must  be  guilty, 
and  I  would  advise  them,  for  their  own  good,  to  make  a 
change  at  once.  I  am  not  making  brick  for  my  health,  but 
for  the  dollars  and  cents  there  are  in  it,  and  my  motto  is  to 
help  my  fellow-craftsmen  all  I  can. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Pike,  eastern  agent  for  the  American  Clay-Working 
Machinery  Company,  office  at  New  York  city,  visited  Suffolk 
this  week  and  booked  an  order  for  a  complete  outfit  for  making 
fine  press  and  front  brick,  for  the  Suffolk  Clay  Company.  Mr. 
Pike  is  a  practical  brickmaker,  having  been  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  many  years  before  he  went  into  the  machine  business. 

Norfolk,  June  11,  1901.  H.  L.  JACOBS. 


Pittsburg  and  Western  Pennsylvania  Clay  Notes. 


THERE  IS  a  SCARCITY  of  bricklayers  in  Pittsburg,  and 
as  a  result  members  of  the  Brick  Contractors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Allegheny  County  are  offering  a  five-cent  advance 
over  the  scale  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour. 

The  Mt.  Union  Silicon  Brick  Company  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  will  build  a  plant  at  Mt.  Union, 
in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.  The  directors  are:  Francis  J. 
Torrence,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Hill,  of  Pittsburg;  Scot 
Dibert,  John  H.  Waters  and  George  W.  Wagoner,  of  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.  Other  Pittsburg  and  Johnston  capitalists  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  concern,  which  owns  extensive  ganister 
beds  at  Mt.  Union. 

The  building  of  a  number  of  big  skyscrapers  in  this  city 
has  occasioned  an  unusual  demand  for  building  brick.  The 
new  Frick  building,  which  will  be  twenty-two  stories  high,  will 
take  a  great  quantity  of  brick.  Only  the  finest  grades  will  be 
used.  A  number  of  other  big  buildings  are  also  in  course  of 
erection  and  others  are  now  being  planned. 

The  Iron  City  Fire  Brick  Works,  Limited,  has  lately  made 
important  additions  to  its  plant,  and  the  output  has  been 
greatly  increased.  This  company  now  has  an  annual  output 
of  over  20,000,000  fire  brick.  Among  the  specialties  manufac¬ 
tured  is  a  high-grade  refractory  brick  known  as  the  “Iron 
City.”  It  is  used  in  heating,  puddling  and  copper  furnaces. 
The  “Murtland”  brand  is  a  sand  brick,  used  ror  necks  and 
clamps  of  puddling  furnaces,  and  the  “Silica”  brand  is  used 
for  open-hearth  furnaces  and  for  glass  furnaces. 

The  Lincoln  Fire  Brick  and  Shale  Co.  is  another  well-known 
Pittsburg  concern  which  operates  a  plant  near  Bolivar,  Pa. 
This  company  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  manufactures  fire  brick  and  refractory  wares  of  different 
kinds.  The  clay  is  obtained  from  a  plastic  vein  in  the  hills 
near  the  plant,  and  flint  clay  is  obtained  nearby.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  many  large  orders  on  its  books,  and  is  shipping  its 
product  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Wittmer  Brick  Company  has  been  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  the  Wittmer  Brick  Company,  Limited,  and  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  charter  has  just  been  granted  for  the  new  organization, 
the  capital  stock  being  fixed  at  $100,000.  No  extension  in  oper¬ 
ations  is  just  now  intended  by  the  company,  which  has  been 
put  on  a  stock  basis.  Xavier  Wittmer  is  now  chairman  of  the 
limited  partnership,  and  Henry  Wittmer  is  secretary.  The  re¬ 
organization  will  continue  the  officers  as  formerly.  Ex-Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  Walter  J.  Lyon  is  acting  as  solicitor  for  the 
company.  The  plant  of  this  company  is  located  at  Wittmer 
Station,  on  the  Pittsburg  &  Western  road,  and  operations  have 
been  in  progress  there  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  The  daily 
output  is  nearly  100,000  red  brick  and  the  plant  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  latest  machinery. 

Sankey  Bros,  is  another  well-known  Pittsburg  firm  which  is 
enjoying  a  big  trade  just  now.  This  company  operates  two 
or  three  plants  on  the  South  Side  with  a  daily  output  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  red  brick.  The  company  uses  the 
tunnel  dryer  and  employs  gas  for  fuel  in  its  four  up-draft 
kilns.  The  company  uses  clay  obtained  from  the  South  Side 
hills.  It  is  easily  quarried  and  requires  very  little  grinding. 
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The  company  has  a  large  local  trade  and  ships  to  many  other 
cities. 

Six  East  Liverpool  potteries  have  formed  a  combination  and 
ask  for  incorporation.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  $1,000,000.  The 
firms  in  the  combination  are  the  Globe,  United  States,  East 
Liverpool,  George  C.  Murphy,  the  East  End  and  the  Wallace 
and  Chetwyne  pottery  companies. 

The  Minor  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  whose 
plant  at  Empire,  on  the  Ohio  river,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
year,  has  completed  a  new  and  much  larger  plant  at  that  place. 
The  plant  is  fireproof  and  has  a  capacity  of  12,000,000  fire  brick 
annually. 

The  Williamson  Brick  Company,  in  which  Pittburg  capital 
is  interested,  has  been  incorporated  in  West  Virginia,  and  the 
concern  will  erect  a  plant  near  Wheeling.  The  Bellaire  (O.) 
Brick  Company  is  another  newly  incorporated  concern  in 
which  Pittsburgers  are  interested.  GILBERT. 

Pittsburg,  June  12,  1901. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


AKING  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  as  a 
whole,  the  brick  trade  may  be  summed 
up  as  good.  San  Francisco  trade  is 
improving  somewhat  in  response  to  the 
increased  activity  in  building,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  active  as  the  trade  in 
the  interior  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
coast.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  busi¬ 
ness  is  especially  strong.  The  demand 
for  bricks  just  at  present  seems  in 
ly  places  to  exceed  the  supply.  From 
sections  of  the  Northwest  come  reports 
new  brick  manufacturing  plants,  exten- 
5  improvements  to  old  plants,  and  the 
organization  of  new  firms  and  corporations  for 
manufacturing  brick. 

The  only  bad  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  threat¬ 
ened  labor  troubles.  In  this  city  the  workmen  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  are  quiet,  and  seem  to  be  satisfied.  Strikes  are 
prevalent  enough  in  other  lines,  but  the  union  builders  have  so 
far  kept  out  of  them.  The  strike  in  the  iron  trades  if  long  con¬ 
tinued  may,  however,  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  construction  of 
large  buildings,  and  thus  become  injurious  to  the  brick  and 
terra  cotta  interests. 

In  other  parts  of  the  coast,  even  in  the  small  cities  and 
towns,  labor  troubles  are  threatened.  In  Bakersfield,  Fresno 
and  Stocktbn  more  or 'less  trouble  has  been  met.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  town  the  bricklayers  struck  and  succeeded  in  enforcing 
their  demands.  In  Stockton  the  majority  of  the  master  brick¬ 
layers  agreed  to  abide  by  the  eight-hour  rule  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  and  thus  succeeded  in  avoiding  trouble.  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  Bricklayers’  Union  refused  to  abide 
by  the  Building  Trades  Council.  This  is  considered  as  a  great 
gain  for  the  employers. 

The  large  brickmaking  firms  of  Portland,  Ore.,  have  formed 
a  combination  known  as  The  City  Brick  Agency.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  firms:  Versteeg  Bros.,  Kern  Brick  Co., 
Krebs  Bros.,  Randles  &  Kinsey  and  James  Anderson.  These 
firms  have  a  capacity  of  about  120,000  bricks  a  day  during  the 
season.  The  intention  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  uniform 
scale  of  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  vitrified  brick  were  not 
included  in  the  combination. 

The  Snohomish  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Snohomish,  Wash.,  be¬ 
gan  work  on  the  new  factory  on  May  24.  The  company  bought 
the  property  of  Henry  Scharf  in  the  brickmaking  district. 
The  personnel  of  the  new  company  is  as  follows:  O.  E.  Clough, 
of  Everett;  S.  J.  Wiley,  of  Ballard,  and  W.  A.  Stevens,  of  Pa- 
louse.  They  will  manufacture  brick,  building  blocks  and 
drainage  tiles.  The  capacity  will  be  20,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Portland  Clay  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  with  the  following  directors:  James  Anderson,  G.  N. 
Versteeg,  Otto  Krebs,  Oscar  Cooke,  V.  E.  Randles  and  L.  E. 
Kern. 

The  Fresno  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  was  incorporated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  engage 
in  manufacturing  brick,  at  Fi’esno,  Cal.  The  directors  of  the 


company  are  E.  Riggins,  B.  H.  Vincent,  H.  H.  Welch,  J.  Q. 
Anderson  and  Joseph  Weil. 

J.  P.  Whitney  and  C.  J.  Young,  of  Skagway,  Alaska,  are  now 
putting  in  brick  machinery  at  their  clay  find  near  that  town, 
and  will  shortly  begin  the  manufacture  of  brick,  which  they 
will  ship  to  White  Horse,  Dawson  and  other  mining  towns  of 
the  extreme  Northwest. 

The  brickmakers  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  are  now  using  crude 
petroleum  as  fuel  in  burning  their  brick.  This  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  brickmakers  in  other  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  and  it  is  understood  that  oil  will  soon  be  used  in  the 
brick  kilns  of  Fresno  and  Merced. 

The  Pleasant  Grove  Brick  Co.,  at  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  have 
arranged  to  use  electrical  power  in  their  factory,  which  has 
been  increased  by  new  machinery,  and  now  has  a  capacity  of 
15,000  brick  per  day. 

Scott  &  Johnson,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  report  the  arrival  of  a  new 
brick  machine  from  the  East.  The  new  machine  is  capable  of 
turning  out  20,000  bricks  per  day.  It  will  be  placed  on  tracks, 
so  that  it  may  be  moved  to  any  one  of  the  six  pits  in  the  yard. 

The  Lambert  Brick  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore., 
was  incorporated  a  short  time  ago.  The  leading  shareholders 
are  A.  W.  Lambert,  H.  M.  Lambert  and  L.  A.  McNary. 

The  Diamond  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of  Portland,  is  engaged  in 
delivering  a  large  quantity  of  repressed  or  semi-vitrified  brick 
for  the  Home  of  Nurses  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

The  new  road  recently  constructed  up  Taylor’s  Canyon, 
Utah,  by  the  Ogden  Clay  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  has  put  that  concern 
in  possession  of  a  fine  body  of  clay,  well  adapted  to  their  pur¬ 
poses.  Heretofore  most  of  their  clay  for  sewer  pipe  had  to  be 
shipped  in  from  Evanston. 

E.  S.  Curtis,  of  Seattle,  who  owns  about  135  acres  of  land 
near  Port  Orchard,  Wash.,  has  formed  a  stock  company,  and 
will  commence  manufacturing  brick  as  soon  as  the  machinery 
can  be  put  in  place.  It  is  thought  that  everything  will  be 
ready  early  this  month,  and  that  the  new  company  will  be 
able  to  start  out  with  30,000  or  40,000  brick  per  day. 

It  is  reported  from  San  Jose  that  a  syndicate  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  capitalists,  headed  by  James  and  John  Treadwell,  are 
investigating  the  clay  deposits  near  the  Bradford  quicksilver 
mines,  on  Silver  creek,  near  San  Jose.  These  deposits  are  said 
to  contain  English  fire  clay  and  kaolin. 

The  new  machinery  for  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Machine  Brick 
Co.  will  arrive  at  Riverside  in  the  early  part  of  June.  The 
new  machines  are  said  to  be  of  the  most  improved  type,  and  it 
is  expected  to  increase  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  quality, 
of  the  brick  turned  out  by  this  company. 

It  is  reported  that  excellent  clay  for  the  manufacturing  of 
sewer  pipe  has  been  found  at  the  Goldman  ranch,  on  the 
Merced  river,  near  Merced,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
establish  a  factory  at  that  point. 

J.  F.  Surrey,  of  Sumpter,  Ore.,  who  has  been  investigating 
the  clay  beds  near  Council,  Ida.,  has  found  a  good  clay  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  and  is  preparing  to  erect  a  factory  at  a  point 
on  Hornet  creek  near  that  place. 

The  Denny  Clay  Co.,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  are  now  building  a 
dry  kiln,  and  will  shortly  put  in  two  more  at  their  brickyard 
in  South  Seattle.  Various  other  improvements  are  being  made 
and  when  everything  is  completed  the  company  counts  on 
being  able  to  make  and  set  40,000  brick  a  day.  The  cost  of 
the  new  improvements  is  about  $25,000.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco.  June  5.  1901. 


The  inventor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Brick  Machine,  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  637,  Mr.  T.  J.  Paradine,  is  a  practical  brick- 
maker,  operating  a  brick  plant  at  Erie,  Pa.  He  knows  from 
personal  experience  that  a  brick  machine  must  have  great 
strength  to  withstand  the  severe  strain  put  upon  it  in  every¬ 
day  use,  and  so  constructed  the  Twentieth  Century  upon 
simple  lines,  which  mean  durability  and  comparatively  light 
draft.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  this  connection,  and  Mr. 
Paradine  will  be  very  glad  to  continue  the  discourse  with  any 
of  our  readers  who  are  looking  for  a  strong,  simple,  set  vice- 
able  brick  machine. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  write 
that  this  is  the  busiest  season  they  have  ever  known.  For  the 
first  time  since  they  started  in  business  they  now  have  no 
unsold  Richardson  represses  in  their  factory.  They  recently 
shipped  two  additional  presses  to  Washington.  D.  C.,  making 
eleven  in  all  they  have  furnished  to  the  brickmakers  in  that 
vicinity.  The  press  seems  to  be  most  popular  where  best 
known.  The  manager  of  the  O.  C.  E.  Co.,  Mr.  Frank  Robin¬ 
son,  indicates  that  they  will  have  something  new  and  novel 
in  the  way  of  brick  machinery  to  offer  the  trade  now  soon,  so 
brickmakers  are  requested  to  keep  their  eye  on  the  back  out¬ 
side  cover  page, 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 

The  army  of  enthusiastic  young  graduates  who,  diplomas 
in  hand,  just  now  face  the  world,  will  probably  experience 
little  difficulty  in  securing  work.  All  may  not  obtain  situa¬ 
tions,  hut  those  who  are  looking  for  work  will  find  it  easily. 

* *  *  * 

Sons  of  clayworkers  will  do  well  to  step  into  places  waiting 
for  them  at  the  brickyard  and  factory.  No  calling  is  more 
honorable  or  promises  better  returns  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
sturdy,  useful  manhood,  than  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
clayworking. 

*  sfc  # 

Work  about  the  kilns,  in  the  factory,  or  at  the  clay  bank, 
may  not  be  as  tidy  and  attractive  to  the  fastidious  youth  as 
that  in  the  counting  room,  the  office  or  study,  but  it  is  health¬ 
ier  and  will  develop  strength — -mental  as  well  as  physical — 
that  will  prove  a  very  valuable  equipment  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  young  man  chooses  well  who  takes  up  the  clay 
business  in  a  rational  way. 

*  *  * 

A  structure  that  is  “the  very  best  and,  in  the  end,  the  very 
cheapest,”  ought  to  appeal  to  all  builders  who  want  their 
money’s  worth.  If  a  builder  don’t  happen  to  know  that  a 
brick  building  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  maybe  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  brickmaker.  That,  we  take  it,  is  the  moral  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  page  567.  Read  it  and  make  your  own  appli¬ 
cation. 

*  JiS  * 

The  friends  of  brick  pavements  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  re¬ 
joicing  over  a  victory  recently  gained  in  that  city,  when  brick 
was  selected  in  six  lettings  out  of  seven.  Later  on  the  tax¬ 
payers  will  have  reason  to  do  a  little  rejoicing  on  their  own 
account.  The  six  brick  pavements  will  remain  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  long  after  the  one  asphalt  pavement  has  gone  the  way  of 
asphalt.  For  an  optical  illustration  of  this,  see  pages  572 
and  573. 


DRAINAGE  JOURNAL  CHANGES  HANDS. 


Through  an  oversight,  we  failed  to  mention  in  our  last  issue, 
though  we  fully  intended  to  do  so,  the  change  in  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  our  able  cotemporary,  the  Drainage  Journal.  Mr.  J. 
J.  W.  Billingsley  started  the  Journal  in  1879,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  and  edited  it  ever  since.  A  record  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  earnest,  conscientious  work  in  the  interest 
of  farm  drainage  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention: 
“Father”  Billingsley  deserves  a  monument.  He  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  is  satisfied  with  the  good  the  Journal  has  accomplished. 
With  the  consciousness  of  work  well  done,  he  now  shifts  the 
responsibilities  and  cares  to  younger  shoulders.  His  successor, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott,  is  an  experienced  drainage  engineer,  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field  and  well  qualified  in  every 
way  to  carry  on  the  work.  Under  his  skillful  management 
the  Journal  will  continue  to  be  a  potent  influence  in  the  cause 
of  farm  drainage  and  advanced  agriculture. 


THE  SAND  IN  THE  EYE. 


The  “sand  in  the  eye”  of  the  manufacturer  at  this  time  is 
not  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  prosperous  period, 
but  rather  the  labor  question.  And  the  labor  question  does  not 
involve  in  an  influential  sense  the  question  of  wages.  Wages, 
we  judge,  are  in  the  main  fairly  satisfactory,  both  to  those 
who  pay  wages  and  those  who  receive.  But  there  are  certain 
arbitrary  requirements  which  are  sometimes  enforced  upon 
those  who  pay  which  are  greatly  embarrassing  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Witness  the  history  of  many  of  the  labor  strikes  in 
the  last  few  years  where  the  question  of  wages  was  not 
brought  into  consideration  at  all;  witness  the  history  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  strike,  where  no  mention  of  wages 
was  involved.  Memory  will  recall  many  such  instances.  This 
is  the  “sand  in  our  eye,”  industrially. 

It  is  the  old,  old  proposition;  it  is  the  one  that  confronted 
the  primeval  miller,  high  water  all  winter  and  low  water  all 
summer.  When  business  is  good  it  is  difficult  to  supply  the 
demand.  There  are  compromising  conditions.  When  there  is 
the  demand  there  is  not  that  with  which  to  supply.  When 
there  is  that  with  which  to  supply  there  is  not  the  demand. 
It  was  ever  thus. 


THE  COST  OF  MONEY. 


One  influential  feature  connected  with  the  present  business 
situation  is  the  low  rate  of  interest.  The  panic  of  ’92  and  ’93 
was  loaded  with  8  per  cent,  interest;  that  of  ’72  with  10  per 
cent.  Now  even  for  small  borrowers  a  loan  can  be  carried 
at  a  much  lower  rate,  say  half  that  formerly  paid.  With 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  money  comes  great  industrial 
activity.  With  the  great  industrial  activity  comes  large  build¬ 
ing  operations,  and  with  these  the  success  of  the  brickmaker. 
The  rate  of  insurance  is  being  reduced,  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and,  in  fact,  all  fixed  charges  connected  with  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  are  being  lowered.  All  this  tends  to  put  business  on  a 
firmer  basis,  and  extend  periods  of  prosperity  and  reduce  the 
periods  of  depression. 

GOOD  BUILDINGS  PAY  BEST. 


With  general  prosperity  comes  good  building.  Poor  build¬ 
ing  is  the  child  of  the  boom  and  high  rates  of  interest.  Struc¬ 
tures  built  in  all  of  our  great  cities  previous  to  ’73  are  now 
giving  place  to  a  much  higher  class  of  building.  Previous  to 
the  collapse  of  the  period  above  named  wooden  joists  in  great 
business  structures,  shabby  methods  of  all  kinds  was  the  rule. 
In  none  of  the  great  cities  at  this  time  are  such  structures 
tolerated.  This  applies  particularly,  of  course,  to  central  busi¬ 
ness  structures  and  hotel  buildings.  Nothing  less  than  a  steel 
frame  structure  with  adequate  fireproofing  is  now  considered 
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in  the  great  business  structures  as  being  adequate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  named.  Buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  the  past 
on  less  substantial  lines  are  being  discounted  in  the  matter  of 
returns  on  the  original  investment.  All  kinds  of  efforts  are 
made  to  revamp  them.  Marble  vestibules  are  provided,  tile 
floors  in  some  of  the  halls,  plumbing  work  is  given  a  lick  and 
a  promise,  the  metal  work  around  the  elevator  is  regilded,  dec¬ 
orators  employed,  a  few  tenants  are  pulled  in,  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  an  unsatisfactory  character  about  such 
structures,  and  they  come  to  have  a  dog-berry  reputation. 
Every  city  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  presents 
instances  of  this  kind.  The  new  clean,  fireproof  office  build¬ 
ing  with  ample  corridors,  abundant  elevator  service,  great 
height,  good  light  and  adequate  sanitary  arrangement  can  be 
built  at  a  price  that  will  furnish  accommodations  to  tenants 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  higher  capitalized  buildings  of 
former  years.  In  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  country 
this  proposition  has  been  proved  time  and  time  again.  There 
is  a  building  in  this  city  which  is  typical  of  many  others  built 
in  the  early  seventies,  occupying  ground  worth  over  $1,000 
per  front  foot,  which  is  not  bringing  in  enough  money  to  pay 
for  taxes,  heat  and  janitor  service.  It  represents  to  the  people 
who  own  it  a  cost  of  quite  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Next 
to  it  is  another  structure  representing  a  cost  of  $250,000, 
which  is  paying  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment,  and  which 
will  continue  to  improve.  The  matter  of  location  cuts  no 
figure.  The  structures  are  adjacent.  It  is  purely  a  question  of 
arrangement  and  construction. 


THE  BRICK  BUSINESS. 


So  far  as  we  know  most  brickmakers  are  oversold.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  The  builders  went  to  the  brickmakers 
early  in  the  season  and  said,  “Can  you  take  care  of  us,  and  at 
what  price?”  The  price  was  named,  and  good-naturedly  it 
was  said:  “Of  course,  we  can  take  care  of  you.  We  have 
always  done  it,  have  we  not?”  When  the  contracts  came  to  be 
let  the  demand  was  colossal,  and  the  result  in  many  sections 
is  what  is  known  as  a  brick  famine. 

A  few  years  ago  the  supply  for  this  famine  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  great  feast,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  supply  is 
largely  less  than  the  demand.  One  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  that  we  know  of  is  supplying  100,000  brick  a  day  in  a 
city  of  less  than  200,000  inhabitants,  and  are  yet  largely  short 
on  their  orders.  With  all  this  shortage  of  supply  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  prices,  we  judge  that  the  brickmakers  have 
shown  superhuman  sense  in  not  advancing  prices.  A 
large  advance  in  the  price  of  brick  would  do  two 
things.  First,  it  would  cut  off  a  volume  of  build¬ 
ing,  and,  second,  it  would  develop  ignorant  and  danger¬ 
ous  competition.  Ignorance  is  always  dangerous.  There  is 
one  very  queer  thing  in  connection  with  those  who  build,  that 
is,  the  owners  of  property.  An  advance  of  50  cents  a  thousand 
scares  the  building  life  out  of  them.  An  advance  of  50  cents  a 
thousand  in  a  building  involving  a  million  of  brick  does  not 
amount  to  much.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  advance  has 
laid  over  many  an  important  building  enterprise.  It  is  our 
judgment  the  brickmakers  of  this  country  have  shown  un¬ 
usual  and  rare  common  sense  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  in  the  brick  market  to  advance  prices.  We  are  sure 
that  within  two  years  time  will  justify  their  policy.  The 
country  has  never  known  such  a  building  boom,  and  it  cannot 
continue  forever.  With  a  large  number  of  new  yards  the  close 
times  which  must  follow  would  cause  great  suffering  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles,  whereas  under  the  policy  which  is  now  being  pur¬ 
sued  of  being  content  with  fair  profit,  the  brick  capacity  of 
the  country  is  not  being  largely  augmented.  The  period  in¬ 
volving  a  large  amount  of  building  runs  in  cycles.  Building 
work  does  not  continue  uniformly  and  regularly  as  required. 
There  are  periods  of  great  activity  and  corresponding  periods 
of  relaxation,  and  it  is  the  period  of  relaxation  which  hurts. 


FIRE  BRICK  MAKERS  TO  CONSOLIDATE. 

It  is  said  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  some  of  the  largest  fire  brick  companies  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  According  to  the  story  that  is  afloat,  the  deal  is  practi¬ 
cally  completed  and  will  be  announced  and  become  effective  in 
a  short  time. 

Those  said  to  be  heavily  interested  in  the  deal  and  also  acting 
as  promoters  are:  L.  C.  Turley,  D.  B.  Hutchins  and  A.  L. 
Johnston,  prominent  business  men  of  Portsmouth,  O. 

The  companies  that  will  consolidate  are:  The  Portsmouth 
Fire  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth;  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Works, 
Firebrick,  Ky.;  Webster  Fire  Brick  Company,  South  Webster, 
and  Blast  Furnace  Fire  Brick  Company,  Sciotoville,  O. 

The  proposed  company  contemplates  an  output  of  150,000 
brick  per  day.  Their  product  is  used  in  building  furnaces,  fire 
boxes,  cupolas,  and  in  kilns.  The  clay  used  in  making  the 
bricks  is  found  in  large  quantities,  in  coal  regions.  The  new 
company  will  control  valuable  clay  territories  in  Greenup,  Car¬ 
ter  and  Lewis  counties,  Kentucky,  and  Scioto  county,  Ohio. 

The  company,  it  is  understood,  will  take  the  name  of  the 
Portsmouth  and  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  the  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  ot  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  for  a  copy  of  their  “Friction  Department  Cata¬ 
logue,  Price  List  No.  5.”  It  is  a  neatly  printed  little  book  of 
sixty  pages,  and  tells  all  about  their  improved  friction  clutch 
pulleys  and  friction  cut-off  couplings,  which  they  offer  to  the 
trade  under  a  very  liberal  guarantee.  In  addition-  to  a  brief 
treatise  on  the  advantages  of  friction  clutches,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  of  their  Automatic  Friction  Hoisting  Ma¬ 
chines,  which  they  adapt  to  the  varying  needs  of  their  patrons. 
A  copy  of  the  book  and  also  a  copy  of  their  catalogue  of  soft- 
mud  machinery,  referred  to  in  their  ad.  on  page  654,  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker  free  of  charge. 

A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE  has  been  received 
from  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  cover  is  of  dark  red  cloth,  on  which  the  title  is  printed  in 
black  and  silver,  with  good  effect.  The  book  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  and  complete  descriptions  of  all  the  various  Martin  ma¬ 
chines,  including  both  horse  and  steam  power  outfits  for  soft 
clay,  stiff  clay  and  dry  press  brick  machinery,  and  all  manner 
of  brickyard  supplies,  such  as  carts,  trucks,  barrows,  dryer 
cars,  turn-tables,  brick  pallets,  kiln  castings,  brick  molds,  etc. 
Write  for  a  copy,  mentioning  The  Clay-Worker,  and  it  will  be 
mailed,  postage  prepaid. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  RUSHVILLE,  IND.,  are  sending  out  a  new 
catalogue  of  their  tile  and  brick  machinery.  It  is  a  neat  little 
book  containing  fine  engravings  of  their  well-known  Hori¬ 
zontal  Upright  Tile  Machines  and  brickyard  outfits.  In  the 
former  line  they  are  now  making  dies  up  to  thirty  inches. 
Under  the  head,  “What  Successful  Tilemakers  Have  to  Say 
About  the  Hoosier  Tile  and  Brick  Machines,”  they  give  a 
series  of  very  flattering  testimonial  letters  from  users.  A 
copy  of  the  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  DUNN  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  is  well  illustrated 
in  a  neat  little  pamphlet  received  from  I.  M.  Justice,  Sole 
Agent,  Erie,  Pa.  This  kiln  is  the  one  of  which  Mr.  Dunn  spoke 
so  entertainingly  before  one  of  the  National  Conventions.  It 
has  been  in  use  on  his  yard  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when 
he  talks  about  it  he  speaks  from  actual  experience.  Those 
who  are  investigating  economical  methods  of  burning  brick 
will  do  well  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  little  pamphlet. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  sending 
out  a  profusely  illustrated  circular  showing  the  multitude  of 
conveyors  which  they  are  turning  out.  The  line  includes  al¬ 
most  everything  conceivable  in  the  form  of  conveyors  and  con 
veying  apparatus.  Send  them  your  address  and  they  will  send 
you  their  Catalogue  No.  61. 
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June,  June,  rhythm  and  tune, 

Breath  of  red  roses  and  gleam  of  the  moon- 

Air  from  Hesperides 

Blown  thro’  the  cherry  trees, 

Hum  of  the  merry  bees, 

Drunken  with  June! 

Sky  blue  and  white  with  you, 

Meadows  bedight  with  you, 

Hilltops  alight  with  you, 

Crickets  acroon. 

June,  June,  wonderful  rune 

Of  life  at  its  fullest,  of  life  at  its  noon— 

Perfume  and  wine  of  you, 

Shimmer  and  shine  of  you, 

Who  could  repine  of  you,  , 

Blossomful  June? 

Oh,  the  sweet  night  of  you— 

I’m  in  affright  of  you, 

With  the  delight  of  you, 

Magical  June! 

—Edna.  Kingsley  Wallace,  in  Frank  Leslie’s 
Popular  Monthly. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  are  enjoying 
a  very  prosperous  season.  During  the  month  of  May  they 
turned  out  3,000,000  pavers,  and  expect  to  make  that  their 
average  monthly  output  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  even 
then  may  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  orders  that  come  their 
way,  for  the  Catskill  brick  are  growing  in  popularity.  The 
company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  authorized  their 
superintendent,  Mr.  Hervey  Haigh,  to  enlarge  their  kiln  ca¬ 
pacity  last  winter.  Otherwise  they  could  not  have  kept  pace 
with  the  demand  for  their  product. 
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It  Certainly  Pays  Well. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  subscription  price  to  Clay-Worker.  I  have  been 
employed  as  superintendent  of  the  Atlas  Press  Brick  Co.,  of 
this  place,  for  over  three  years  and  find  The  Clay-Worker  a 
valuable  help.  If  by  investing  $2.00  in  a  trade  journal  I  can 
make  myself  worth  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  more  per  day,  I 
call  it  a  paying  investment;  I  think  everybody  should  take 
and  read  their  own  trade  paper.  R.  N.  ALLEN. 

Ferris,  Tex. 


Advantages  of  Improved  Methods  of  Burning. 

This  is  an  era  of  expansion.  Nearly  every  clayworking  plant 
is  being  improved  by  the  addition  of  new  machinery,  dryers  or 
kilns.  The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company  report  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  demand  for  their  new  kilns  and 
furnaces,  and  submit  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  as  one  of 
many  such  testimonials  which  they  have  received  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  advantages  of  the  Grath  system  of  burning: 

THE  COFFEYVILLE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Repressed  Vitrified  Paving,  Building  and  Face 

Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 


Cherryville,  Independence,  Coffeyville. 


Daily  Capacity  325,000.  Plants  at  Coffeyville,  Cherryville  and 

Independence,  Kan. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  The  Coffeyville  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

General  Office,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Grath,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir — We  have  just  received  word  from  Mr.  Schreiner, 
manager  of  the  McAlester  (I.  T.)  plant,  also  samples  which 
he  has  taken  out  of  your  patent  up-draft  kiln  with  coking 
furnaces,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  all  right  and 
well  burned.  He  has  two  of  your  kilns  now  in  operation,  is 
building  the  third,  and  expects  to  keep  on  building  until  he 
gets  his  yards  fully  equipped  with  your  kilns.  We  are  very 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  meeting  with  so  much  good  success 
with  your  new  kilns,  the  brick  in  the  center  being  just  as 
nicely  burned  as  any  place  in  the  kiln.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  COFFEYVILLE  VIT.  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

Per  W.  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Index  to  Advertisements  on  Front  Inside  Cover  Page. 


BRICK,  TILE  AND  POTTERY  MANUFACTURERS, 

Do  you  use  kiln  bands?  If  so,  look  at  the  illustrations  on 
page  622.  Mr.  Tecktonius  avers  that  he  can  convince  any 
practical  clayworker,  open  to  conviction,  that  his  system  of 
banding  is  easily  the  best  on  the  market.  Full  particulars 
for  the  asking. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  For  Sale 
columns.  We  do  not  sdvise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machinery. 
As  a  rule  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but  for  some 
places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the  Wanted, 
For  Sale,  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


J0HNS0NBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Books  for... 

Brickmakers. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Gritfen .  $5  00 

“BRICK/1 4KERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  h  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,,”  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 


T-  A-  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis*  Ind. 
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dter  Brick 

ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 
RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


U) bat’s  the  Use 
of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  4*  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

15  9  Park  Building. 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years. 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 
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J.  A.  Hunt  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Lake  City,  Col. 

W.  A.  Smith,  of  Breeds,  Ill.,  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Glas- 
ford,  that  State. 

The  Opelousa  Lumber  Company  will  open  up  an  up-to-date 
brick  plant  at  Opelousa,  La. 

Col.  W.  H.  Dewey  contemplates  establishing  an  immense 
brick  plant  at  Nampa,  Idaho. 

A.  M.  Miller,  Dana,  111.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand 
pug  mill.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Frank  McQuillan,  president  of  the  Youngstown  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  died  at  Youngstown,  O.,  May  28. 

Benjamin  Turner,  a  well-Known  brick  manufacturer,  died  at 
his  home,  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  June  11. 

The  Willmar  (Minn.)  Brick  Company’s  plant  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $3,000  by  fire  recently. 

John  Weisse  and  R.  L.  Davis  contemplate  establishing  a 
pressed  brick  factory  at  La  Cross,  Wis. 

S.  D.  Bouvier,  of  De  Sota,  Neb.,  and  R.  V.  Sticket,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  will  open  up  a  brickyard  at  Guthrie,  Ont. 

Mr.  W.  Lynn  will  start  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Fitzgerald, 
Ga.  M.  T.  Kibby,  of  that  place,  is  interested  with  him. 

The  Lehigh  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  write  that  they  are  in 
the  market  for  some  second-hand  double-deck  dryer  cars. 

Frank  and  Benjamin  Gottman  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  brick  plant. 

J.  A.  Fox,  Somerset,  Ky.,  writes  that  he  desires  to  purchase 
a  good  second-hand  brick  repress,  either  single  or  double  mold. 

W.  Harold  Cluxton,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Canada,  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  manufacturers  of  clay  filter  presses. 

H.  R.  Heath  &  Sons,  of  Ft.  Dodge,  la.,  have  bought  the  inter¬ 
est  of  C.  W.  Hughes  in  the  Lehigh  Clay  Works,  Lehigh,  Iowa. 

William  Irving  is  about  to  begin  brickmaking  near  Phoenix, 
B.  C.,  a  large  area  of  suitable  clay  having  been  found  at  that 
place. 

J.  L.  Davis,  Chickasha,  Indian  Territory,  desires  manufact¬ 
urers  of  brickmaking  machinery  to  send  him  catalogues  and 
price  lists,  etc. 

P.  B.  Chapman,  for  many  years  in  the  brick  manufacturing 
business  at  Greenville,  Ill.,  died  May  12,  after  an  illness  of  but 
three  days. 

The  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Brick  Works  has  been  chartered,  with 
$30,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are  R.  Close,  F.  D. 
Keeys  and  C.  Shultz. 

J.  W.  R.  Brunet,  vice  president  of  the  La  Prairie  Brick  Co., 
died  at  his  home  in  Montreal,  Canada,  recently.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  children. 

James  N.  Harden  and  P.  H.  Christopher  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  late  Thomas  Harden,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  at  an 
administrator’s  sale  recently. 

The  Clay  City  Brick  &  Clay  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,  will  manufacture  brick  and  other  building  material  at  Clay 
City,  in  Clay  county,  Indiana. 

J.  N.  Neal  has  leased  fifty  acres  of  land  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on 
which  he  will  at  once  build  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe. 

The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  recently 
booked  the  largest  order  of  brick  ever  contracted  for  in  that 
city.  The  order  calls  for  1,500,000  brick  for  the  Albany  Felt 


Company’s  buildings.  The  first  consignment,  of  60,000  brick, 
was  shipped  the  day  the  order  was  received. 

As  the  result  of  a  boiler  explosion  at  the  Cass  City  (Mich.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Company’s  yard,  one  man,  the  engineer,  was  killed 
and  three  others  badly  injured. 

The  Monongahela  Brick  Works,  at  Monaca,  owned  by  the 
Park  Clay  Co.,  o‘f  Rochester,  Pa.,  is  being  remodeled  with  a 
view  of  manufacturing  sewer  pipe. 

The  Buckeye  Brick  Company,  of  Wickliffe,  O.,  have  installed 
a  dryer  from  plans  and  machinery  furnished  by  the  American 
Blower  Company,  which  is  highly  satisfactory. 

Scott  &  Johnson  have  made  a  number  of  improvements  in 
their  brick  plant  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  including  the  installation  of 
a  Henry  Martin  brick  machine  of  20,000  daily  capacity. 

The  brick  plant  of  Dice  &  Anderson,  at  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $7,000,  on 
which  there  was  $1,500  insurance.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

Two  new  brick  yards  have  been  opened  up  at  Geneva,  Ala., 
and  still  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  One  yard  is 
operated  by  F.  J.  Laird  &  Co.  and  the  other  by  A.  M.  McKen- 
non. 

L.  Chawder,  an  employe  at  the  La  Bahn  brickyards,  at  Ev¬ 
anston,  Ill.,  was  caught  between  the  cogs  of  the  clay  grinding 
machine  and  was  crushed  to  death  before  the  machine  could 
be  stopped. 

The  Dorney  &  Harris  tile  factory,  at  Findlay,  O.,  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  June  6,  causing  a  loss  of  between  $40,- 
000  and  $50,000.  It  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  plant 
will  be  rebuilt. 

The  big  brick  plant  of  Weyant  Bros.,  at  Battery  Park,  Va., 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  which  started  in  the  boiler 
room.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $14,000.  The  plant  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  rebuilt. 

S.  Thomas,  of  Fort  Williams,  Ontario,  Can.,  will  start  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario.  Mr.  Thomas  is  an  old-time 
brickmaker  and  has  booked  enough  orders  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  Tygart  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  organized,  at  Ful¬ 
lerton,  O.  A  plant  that  will  be  modern  in  every  particular 
will  be  erected  at  once.  Mr.  H.  G.  Thomas,  of  Ironton,  is  at 
the  head  of  a  concern. 

The  Dunlap  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  reports  a  fine  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  first  of  the  year.  They  have  sold  thirty-six 
screens  and  have  good  prospects  for  increasing  that  number 
in  the  next  few  months. 

A  loss  of  $50’0  was  caused  by  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  New 
England  Brick  Company,  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  The  flames 
started  in  the  kiln  sheds  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  was  saved 
by  cutting  the  sheds  in  two. 

The  Waterloo  and  Cedar  Falls  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Cedar  Falls  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  The  plant  will  be  enlarged  to  al¬ 
most  double  its  present  capacity. 

H.  C.  Russell,  Sartartia,  Miss.,  advises  us  that  he  is  going 
to  start  a  brick  plant,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues 
and  prices  of  brick  machinery.  His  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  per  day. 

The  plant  of  the  International  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month,  entailing  a  loss 
running  up  into  the  thousands.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt,  and 
this  time  will  in  all  probability  be  made  fireproof. 

A  new  company  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  brick 
at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Knox  County 
Brick  Works  Company.  The  directors  are  August  Kixmiller, 
John  B.  Prullage,  Christian  Wagner  and  Albert  Zepf. 

The  Tipton  (Ind.)  Clay  Company  have  filed  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation.  The  board  of  directors  are:  J.  A.  Ullman,  of 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 

Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining— THEY  JUST  SHIINE. 

THus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


Double  Pug;  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 

Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 


With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Tie  Wellington  Mine  ce.. 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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Bluffton;  F.  .E.  Dickinson,  Kendallville,  and  F.  B.  Davis,  of 
Tipton.  Work  on  the  plant  has  been  commenced  and  will  be 
pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

J.  U.  Hardman  and  H.  P.  Christopher  have  purchased  the 
Hardman  brickyard,  at  Bast  Birmingham,  Ala.  They  will 
form  a  partnership  and  make  improvements  in  the  yard,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  operating  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Boone  (la.)  Brick,  Tile  & 
Paving  Company  have  been  filed.  The  directors  are:  O.  W. 
Nystrand,  J.  F.  Yegge,  T.  Bowman,  P.  Hallenbeck  and  E.  A. 
Kellogg.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  850,000. 

The  Dakota  Lignite  &  Brick  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  intention  of  manu¬ 
facturing  artificial  fuel,  fire  brick  and  tile.  The  incorporators 
are  John  F.  Wilcox,  Clarence  A.  Brown  and  Fred  G.  Gerow. 

The  Mt.  Union  (Pa.)  Silica  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators 
are:  S.  Dibert,  J.  H.  Waters,  G.  W.  Wagoner,  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.;  J.  F.  Torrance,  of  Allegheny,  and  W.  H.  Hill,  of  Pittsburg. 

'the  Wallace  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Frankfort,  Ind., 
write  that  they  have  been  getting  their  full  share  of  trade  fa¬ 
vors  this  season,  and  “then  some,”  as  they  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  away  orders  whch  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  fill. 

The  brickyard  belonging  to  the  Martin  Rich  estate,  at 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  which  has  been  operated  of  recent  years 
by  Wm.  Rich,  has  been  sold  to  B.  F.  Coyle  &  Son,  who  will 
make  a  number  of  improvements  and  operate  same  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity. 

C.  H.  Yohe,  the  genial  vice-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
and  general  manager  of  the  Alexandria  (Ya.)  Brick  Company, 
in  a  recent  letter  says:  “Business  is  very  good  with  us.  We 
have  been  rushing  things  this  season,  selling  all  we  can  make 
at  good  prices.” 

W.  D.  Palmer,  formerly  a  well-known  and  prominent  brick 
manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  May  10. 
Mr.  Palmer  was  the  organizer  of  the  Palmer  Brick  Company. 
He  was  a  successful  business  man  and  had  accumulated  con¬ 
siderable  wealth. 

The  old  Dayton-Whitaker  brick  plant,  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  which 
has  been  idle  for  several  years,  is  being  overhauled  and  will 
soon  be  in  active  operation.  W.  S.  Warfield  and  C.  H.  Castle 
now  have  charge  of  the  plant  and  hope  to  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  in  that  section  of  Illinois. 

Pettyjohn  Bros.,  formerly  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  have  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  They 
write  that  they  will  at  once  put  the  plant  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  circulars  from 
dealers  in  brickyard  supplies. 

A  new  firm,  incorporated  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  the 
Keizer  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company.  They  will  manu¬ 
facture  brick  machinery  as  well  as  pressed  brick.  Mr.  D.  A. 
Keizer  is  at  the  head  of  the  concern,  and  associated  with  him 
are  W.  J.  Boyd,  J.  W.  Horne,  G.  Leary  and  C.  J.  Brown. 

Hervey  Haigh,  the  continuous  kiln  builder,  of  Catskill,  N. 
Y.,  writes  that  he  recently  sold  a  32-chamber  continuous  kiln 
to  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Brick  Company,  and  that,  too,  after 
the  Jacksonville  company  had  inspected  different  kilns  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Haigh  is  especially  proud  of  this 
sale. 

A  Pennsylvania  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Wittmer 
Brick  Company,  which  is  to  be  a  reorganization  of  the  Witt¬ 
mer  Brick  Company,  Limited,  having  headquarters  in  the  Park 
building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  extensive  works  at  Wittmer  sta¬ 
tion.  The  new  company  will  issue  stock  amounting  to  $100,- 
000,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  reorganization  is  solely  to 


put  the  company  on  a  stock  basis.  No  extensions  in  operations 
are  intended  at  the  present  time.  Xavier  Wittmer  is  now 
chairman  of  the  limited  partnership  and  Henry  Wittmer  secre¬ 
tary.  The  reorganization  will  continue  the  officers  practical¬ 
ly  as  now. 

The  Blakely  (Minn.)  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Company  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  by  I.  N.  Dean,  of 
Blakely;  M.  S.  Dean,  of  Anaconda,  Mont.;  R.  L.  Clinton,  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  F.  Sterling,  Missoula,  Mont.  A  plant  will  at 
once  be  established  tor  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  paving 
material. 

Wm.  Church,  one  of  Denver’s  best-known  citizens  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Golden  Pressed  &  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Golden, 
Col.,  died  suddenly  May  25,  at  his  home,  in  Denver.  Besides 
the  brick  business  he  had  a  number  of  other  interests  and 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $1,000,000.  A  widow  and  one  son  sur¬ 
vive  him. 

The  Diagonal  Brick  &  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
firm,  recently  incorporated,  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile  at 
Diagonal,  la.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  J.  R.  Stewart, 
president;  Dr.  H.  J.  C.  Reed,  vice-president;  C.  A.  Foster,  secre¬ 
tary;  directors,  Dr.  H.  J.  C.  Reed,  I.  D.  Jordan,  C.  F.  Miller, 
John  Spencer  and  S.  Matson. 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  chartered.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  W.  E.  Hamilton,  president;  John 
Skannal,  vice  president,  and  F.  W.  Gallagher,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  plant  when  completed  will  have  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  100, Out)  and  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South.  They 
will  manufacture  both  building  and  paving  brick. 

As  a  result  of  the  heavy  flood  at  Portsmouth,  O.,  last  month, 
the  foundation  of  the  machinery  building  at  the  Portsmouth 
Pressed  Brick  plant  gave  way,  causing  the  settling  and  break 
ing  of  some  of  the  heaviest  machinery.  This  necessitated  the 
shutting  down  of  the  works  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  resulting  in 
quite  a  loss  to  the  company,  as  they  have  heavy  orders  booked 
for  immediate  delivery. 

J.  C.  Eubanks,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Eubanks  &  Trailor, 
manufacturers  of  brick  at  Mount  Olive,  Miss.,  with  office  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  disappeared  from  home  almost  two  months  ago, 
since  which  time  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him.  His  friends 
and  partner  fear  he  has  met  with  foul  play.  He  left  money 
in  bank,  his  books  and  accounts  were  perfectly  straight,  and 
no  reason  is  known  for  his  departure. 

The  Arizona  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  name  of 
a  new  concern  organized  to  manufacture  common  and  pressed 
brick,  drain  and  sewer  pipe,  roofing  tile,  hollow  building  block 
and  terra  cotta,  at  Benson,  Ariz.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are:  J.  M.  Castaneda,  of  Benson,  president;  R.  P.  Brown,  of 
Bisbee,  vice-president;  J.  T.  Hood,  of  Bisbee,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  J.  W.  Wallace,  of  Bisbee,  general  manager. 

F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland,  O.,  in  a  recent  letter,  writes: 
“Everything  is  in  a  rush.  I  dread  to  hear  the  telephone  bell. 
I  can’t  begin  to  fill  the  orders  I  have  booked.  The  greatest 
trouble  we  have  is  our  kilns  do  not  cool  fast  enough.  I  emp¬ 
tied  one  kiln  in  a  day  and  one-half  and  the  kiln  was  still  hot 
when  we  started  to  set  in  it  again.  We  have  loaded  out  of 
every  kiln  so  far  burned  every  brick  that  was  put  in  it.  We 
can’t  expect  anything  better  than  100  per  cent.” 

Caleb  Johnson,  the  well-known  brick  manufacturer,  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home,  in  Newfield,  June  2.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  eighty-eight  years  old  and  had  been  in  the  brick 
business  almost  continuously  for  forty-eight  years.  For  a  few 
years  past  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  unable  to  give  his  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  the  business  on  account  of  his  advanced  years,  and 
a  large  share  of  the  management  has  fallen  to  his  son,  John 
D.  Johnson,  who  has  long  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  conduct  of  the  industry. 

George  R.  Foster,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  building  a  new 
brick  plant  about  seven  miles  out  from  the  city.  The  works 
will  be  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  have  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  30,000.  He  is  also  making  a  number  of  improvements 
at  his  plants  known  as  the  Florida  East  Coast  yards,  and  by 
the  first  of  July  hopes  to  have  a  combined  output  from  all  the 
yards  of  1,250,000  brick  per  day.  Mr.  Foster  says  all  the  brick 
plants  in  and  about  Jacksonville  are  being  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved,  and  that  the  great  trouble  now  is  to  get  enough  work¬ 
men. 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Galion,  Ohio. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


TIME  SET  for  the  good  ship  Brick*  (with 
a  new  set  of  regulations  to  govern  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  crew)  to  make  a  start  for  the 
season  of  1901  was  as  fine  a  day  as  any 
one  could  wish  for.  and  so  was  the  sec¬ 
ond,  but  the  third;  rain  came  and  the 
wind  blew,  and,  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
say,  has  done  nothing  but  that  since.  Up 
to  the  last  of  the  month  there  have  been 
few  days  that  the  sun  was  in  evidence  all  day. 
To-day  is  the  fourth  day  that  rain  has  stopped 
the  yards  from  molding.  To  form  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  wet  weather,  the  yards  which 
make  an  arch  of  brick  a  day  have  only  eight 
arches  in  their  first  kiln,  with  all  brick  that 
were  fit  to  set  and  many  that  should  not  have 
gone  in,  but  to  get  a  kiln  ready  for  market  they  were  set  in. 
If  they  can  get  the  brick  dry  enough  they  will  add  another 
arch  and  burn  the  nine  arches.  The  weather  seems  to  be  on  a 
strike,  not  only  here,  but  along  the  Hudson  as  well. 

The  consumption  of  brick  is  affected  by  the  rain,  as  they 
cannot  be  laid.  The  demand  is  such  that  no  harm  is  done  to 
the  price,  as  in  other  years.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  or  hind¬ 
sight,  or  some  other  cause,  that  the  manufacturers  got  their 
eyes  open  this  year.  The  lockout  of  the  bricklayers  by  the 
bosses  is  settled,  so  that  that  small  cloud  in  the  brickmakers’ 
sky  has  passed  away.  It  came  from  the  demand  of  the  men 
for  what  they  call  wasting  time. 

It  seems  that  if  from  any  cause  the  workmen  have  to  wait 
on  some  part  of  the  job,  the  boss  pays  for  the  time  lost.  In 
this  case  there  seemed  to  be  introduced  some  new  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  use  inside  that  did  not  require  skilled  labor,  and 


this  led  to  the  trouble.  The  matter  was  under  consideration 
about  ten  days  or  more  without  coming  to  a  settlement,  when 
the  ultimatum  was  given  by  the  contractors  to  accept  the  in¬ 
evitable  or  get  out.  The  bricklayers  did  not  want  to  strike, 
as  they  had  not  had  any  trouble  with  their  bosses  for  some 
years,  but  there  is  always  an  element  that  wants  to  strike 
anyhow.  Finally  the  conservative  men  prevailed,  and  all  is 
serene,  or  at  least  seems  so. 

Labor  on  the  yards  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  at  present  rather  scarce,  as  the  weather  has  started 
many  of  them  on  their  summer  outings,  taking  in  all  the 
brickmaking  points  from  here  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 

— “Just  the  Thing” — 

Is  what  is  said  by  those  who  make  brick  concerning  the  new 
combination.  The  same  thing  could  have  been  in  force  several 
years  ago.  A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  local  yards  to 
center  the  sale  of  all  brick  in  the  hands  of  one  party,  with  a 
uniform  price  for  all,  with  the  brick  graded.  The  yards  to 
furnish  pro  rata,  according  to  output.  It  would  certainly  do 
away  with  cutting  prices.  It  looked  a  few  weeks  ago  as  if  it 
would  go  through  all  right. 

— The  Good  Ship  Brick — 

Is  getting  along  nicely  and  the  second  section  of  the  double 
crew  has  rules  and  regulations  to  guide  them,  as  all  men  who 
go  on  the  blue  waters.  The  last  few  years  have  been  of  the 
bluest  kind  for  the  brickmaker. 

— Market. — 

No  fluctuation  in  price;  take  or  leave  it,  as  the  Irishman 
said.  A  committee  looks  over  the  stock  at  hand — one  grade 
$5.50,  another  $5.62(4,  and  this  $5.75,  and  this  $5.8  7  34,  and 
choice  $6.00.  There  is  the  great  bugbear  that  it  has  been  said 
could  not  be  overcome.  If  you  want  a  barge  take  your  choice 
out  of  what  grade;  no  fixing  prices  after  the  boat  is  unloaded, 
but  at  the  time  the  purchase  is  made.  With  those  figures  to 
rule  till  August,  whether  the  market  has  ten  or  fifty  barges 
at  the  dock.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.„  June  7. 


WE  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  RING 

WITH  THE  BEST 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery 

Presses  of  every  Size  and  Deseription. 

O  DRY  AND  WET  PANS,  a 

Dies  tbat  are  Perfection  Itself. 


In  the 
World. 


To  verify  our  statement,  we  give  below  a  list  of  recent  orders  received,  which  are  now  in  process  of  completion: 

Curtisville  Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  Curtisville,  Ind.  I  Press. 

Dunbar  Fire  Brick  Co.t  Dunbar,  Pa . I  Wet  Pan. 

Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  T ile  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  1  Dry  Pan. 


Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Tottenville,  N.  Y.  l  Wet  Pan. 
Diamond  Brick  Co  ,  Barberton,  Ohio  3  Dry  Pans. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co  ,  Delaware,  Ohio,  3  Dry  Pans. 

Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  I  Press. 

Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Works,  Midvale,  O.  7  Dry  Pans. 
Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Works,  Midvalle,  O.  5  Wet  Pans. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


Die  Orders 
Too  Numerous 
to  Itemize. 


Taplin ,  Rice  &  Co., 


ylKT^ON,  OHIO. 


(The  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturers  Mecca.) 
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A  Perfect  Brick  Machine. 

STRONG,  ROWBRFUL,  SIMFFB  and  FOSITIVB. 

Absolutely  Unbreakable.  Less  Working  Parts  than  any  other  Hachine. 

Without  Repressing  Attachment. 

The  DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE  will  take  the  Clay  or  Shale  as  it  comes  from 
the  bank  or  Dry  Pan  and  automatically  produce  perfect  repressed  brick. 

NO  LAMINATION. 


DICTATOR  BRICK  MACHINE.  Capacity  40,000  Perfect  Repressed  Brick,  per  day. 


The  only  machine  in  the  World,  that  will  Automatically  produce  perfect  Re= 
pressed  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  Mfg.  Co., 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


022  Garfield  Bldg,  CLBVBFA.ND,  OHIO . 
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When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  anyway,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  lor 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  chn  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


We  Manufacture 


Stock  or  Front  Bricks, 
Ornamental  or  Shape  Brick 


...IN. 


RED,  GRANITE, 

BUFF,  GRAY 


and  MOTTLED. 


The  PROGRESS 

BRICK  PRESS. 

Complete  Brick  Yard  Equipments 

— • — 

Brick  Yard  Supplies. 

— • — 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


We  issue  a  Catalogue  on  Ornamental  and  Shape  Bricks  on  application,  and  offer  a 
liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 


King’s  Highwaj  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


c£>-riy^wo 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising:  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  Insure  Insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty  dryer  cars,  two  trans¬ 
fer  cars,  two  turn-tables,  made  by  Wolfe 
Dryer  Co.  WESTWOOD  BRICK  CO., 

4  3c  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WANTED— One  60,000  a  day  capacity  auger 
brick  machine.  One  large  pug  mill.  Both 
to  be  in  good  condition.  Address 
6  1c  S.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  or  burner 
of  dry  press,  paving  or  tile  plant.  Have 
had  12  years  of  experience.  Address 
6  1c  J.  G.  B.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  practical  man  with  some 
means  to  take  an  interest  in  a  stiff-mud 
brick  plant.  Has  made  some  brick.  Good 
location.  Address 

6  1  d  S.  A.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— 30,000  to  35,000  feet  PA-in.  iron 
pipe,  suitable  for  steam  dryer. 

THE  CANTON  &  CLEVELAND  BRICK 
COMPANY. 

6  3d  Canton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Skilled  plaster  mold  makers 
and  model  makers  for  terra  cotta  by  an 
Eastern  firm.  Good  wages  and  permanent 
situation  to  good  workmen.  Address 
5  2  d  EAST  COAST,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Taplin-Rice  sewer  pipe 
press;  price,  $750.  One  Smith  Hill  freight 
elevator;  price,  $100.  Address 

MONMOUTH  POTTERY  CO., 

6  1  d  Monmouth,  Ill. 


WANTED— A  second-hand  dry  pan,  9  feet 
in  diameter.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Address 

MURPHYSBORO  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

6  1  d  Murphysboro,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— One  six-mold  Creager  power 
press,  pug  mill  attached,  elevator,  pulleys 
and  shafting,  revolving  dump  table,  several 
thousand  board  pallets.  Address 
6  2  d  BATAVIA  BRICK  CO.,  Batavia,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Terra  cotta  or  brick  plant  at 
Wickliffe,  O.,  15  miles  from  Cleveland,  in¬ 
cluding  boilers,  engine,  machinery,  presses, 
pans,  cars  and  dryers,  kilns,  25  acres  excel¬ 
lent  clay  bed,  etc.  Must  be  sold  immedi¬ 
ately  under  order  of  court,  therefore,  price 
exceedingly  low.  For  information  address 
ESTATE  OF  WM.  B.  OWEN, 

W.  LEONARD  OWEN,  Executor, 

6  1  d  Hobart.  Ind. 


WANTED— A  position  as  superintendent 
of  stiff  or  soft-mud  brickyard.  Fifteen 
years’  experience.  Capable  of  erecting  a 
plant  for  outside  drying.  Address 
5  1  tr  B.  Z.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


W AN  1  ED  —  Position  as  Superintendent  of 
enamel  brick,  art  tile  or  enameled  terra  cotta 
plant,  or  as  burner.  References.  Applicants 
give  particulars  of  plant  Address. 

6  1c  W.  G.  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  first-class  burner  for  round 
down-draft  kilns;  must  have  experience 
in  burning  vitrified  and  glazed  goods.  State 
where  employed  and  wages  asked.  Address 
THE  U.  S.  CLAY  MFG.  CO., 

6  1  d  Griffin,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain:  One  4-mold  II. 

S.  press  brick  machine.  Capacity,  20,000 
per  day.  Cost  $4,000.  Present  price,  $2,500. 
This  machine  is  new  and  has  been  run  less 
than  one  day.  RALPH  HALE, 

6  1  dm  Columbia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  brick  or  tile  mill,  with  all 
appliances,  and  cut-off  tables,  and  two 
band  pulleys.  F.  O.  B.  cars  at  Shelby, 
Richland  county,  O.,  for  $150.  Mill  in  good 
condition. 

6  1  cm  J.  J.  SABIN,  Shelby,  O. 


FOR  SALE— Cheap,  14,000  10x32  pallets; 

never  been  used;  also  227  paeceis  of  cut 
brown  stone,  consisting  of  sills  and  sill 
courses  and  asihliars,  and  500,000  red  pressed 
front  brick.  Address  PERRY  HATT, 

4  tf  d  Hillsboro,  Ind. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  or 
general  'manager  by  a  party  having  22 
years’  experience  in  brick  business.  Good 
salesman  and  accountant,,  as  well  as 
familiar  with  manufacture  of  'brick. 
Address  W.  B.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or 
manager  of  a  paving  brick  plant.  Eight 
years’  experience  as  manager  of  a  large 
yard.  Understands  thoroughly  machinery 
and  building  kilns.  Highest  references  fur¬ 
nished.  Address 

6  1  d  E.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  foreman  of  a  brick 
plant.  Can  burn  with  coal,  wood,  gas  and 
coking  furnace,  up  and  down-draft  kilns. 
Prefer  soft-mud  machine.  Twenty-five 
years’  experience.  Sober  habits.  Can  give 
best  of  references.  Address 
6  1  d  J.  A.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  old  age,  owner 
will  sell  a  well-equipped  brickyard,  with 
all  necessary  tools,  pallet  system,  horse¬ 
power  machine.  Kilns  with  furnaces.  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  plant  during  summer,  700,000  to 
800,000.  Best  of  clay.  Plant  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  35  years.  Price  low.  Address 

ANDREW  STOLZ, 

6  1  cm  Meadville,  Kerrtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  Penfield  upright  stock 
(brick  machine,  in  good  order  w i  1  be  sold 
cheap  to  a  quick  buyer.  Machine  is  all 
right  in  every  respect. 

5  tf  d  F.  A.  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 


Here  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  practical 
brick  man.  We  will  sell  on  liberal  terms 
or  will  lease,  with  privilege  of  buying  the 
entire  plant  of  the  Rich  Hill  Vitrified  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.  Address 

SANDERSON  &  WILSON 
HARDWARE  &  FURNITURE  CO., 

6  3  cm  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 


Ten  Track  Standard  Steam  Dryer. 

One  hundred  Dryer  Cars. 

One  No.  2  Giant  Stiff  Mud  Machine. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Automatic  End  Cutting  Table. 

One  Hand  Side  Cutting  Table. 

One  Bonnot  Repress. 

Sundry  articles  for  manufacturing  stiff- 
mud  brick,  all  only  slightly  used  and  good 
as  new.  Works  converted  to  the  making  of 
dry  press  brick. 

UNION  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

5  tf  d  Millsdale,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  “Anderson”  Steam  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine. 

One  “Anderson”  pug  mill. 

Three  “Monarch”  Machines. 

Two  “Panfield”  Machines,  steam  power. 
One  wood  frame,  Standard,  li  p  machine. 
One  iron  frame,  Standard,  li  p  machine. 

One  eight-foot  Penfield  pug  mill. 

One  40  h  p  boiler. 

One  engine,  30  h  p,  (new). 

One  engine,  i.0  li  p,  (new). 

One  “Raymond”  hand  repress. 

One  “Henry  Martin,”  steam  power  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

6  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 


Brick  plant,  with  500  acres  of  land,  in  the 
oil  territory.  One  of  the  best  locations  in 
the  Southwest.  Plant  is  running  to  its  full¬ 
est  capacity,  making  and  shipping  one  mill¬ 
ion  to  UA  million  brick  per  month,  and  with 
orders  enough  in  sight  to  run  this  way  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  Capacity  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  65,000  to  75,000  per  day.  Four  down- 
draft  kilns,  capacity  650, OO0.  Two  up-draft 
kilns,  capacity  900,000.  All  of  the  kilns  are 
new  and  modern.  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
shale  and  fuel.  Will  sell  part  interest  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  brick  man.  This  plant 
will  be  sold  cheap,  and  it  is  a  money  maker. 
Best  of  reasons  given  for  selling.  Address 
6  3d  SOUTHERN,  care  Clay- Worker. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

“He  who  runs  may  read” —  —But  it  is  a  Dangerous  Proceeding. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE— Fifty  cast-iron  brick  cars,  600 
brick  capacity,  good  as  new.  Make  us  an 
offer  for  all  or  part  of  this  lot. 

E.  M.  CONANT  &  CO., 

5  2  dm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— Two  16-foot  tubular  boilers,  60 
inches  diameter,  44  1-inch  flues,  90 
pounds  pressure,  authorized  by  insurance 
company  March  23  last;  complete  with 
fronts,  bars,  valves,  water  column  and 
connections.'  All  in  good  order.  Prices 
quoted  F.  O.  B.  Michigan  Central  or  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroads  at 
Porter,  Ind.  CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.,  301  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building,  Chicago.  5  2  d 


Manufacturer  of 


w  BricK  Moulds, 

Of  Every  Kinds  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . $1  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  (510  West  Washington  St-,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Three  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Presses. 
One  good  42-inch  Clay  Pulverizer,  in  good 
condition. 

THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MACH’ Y  CO. 
5  tf  1  1214  Poplar  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia,  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


Evens  fir  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 

™^ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

Forty  Years  in  Existence. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOR  BRICK  KILNS — Sixty-four  wrought- 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  long;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  truss-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  8"  x  12  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  11 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO., 

3-tf-l  St.  Louis,  Mo 


FOR  SALE. 

Forty  Single  Deck  Dry  Car  Iron  Tops. 
Two  Transfer  Cars. 

Two  Turn  Tables. 

1,200  feet  Rails. 

One  Daisy  Side  Cutting  Brick  Table. 
One  12-inch  Tile  Ta.ble. 

One  End  Cut  Brick  Table. 

ROBERT  GOODWIN,  JR., 

5  3  pd  Redfield,  la. 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-H  \ND  MACHINERY. 

One  brick  machine,  40,000  capacity  made  by 
Drake  Standard  Machine  Works  used  three 
years,  price  $150. 

One  rotary  boiler  iron  dryer  48  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  27  feet  long,  s  .aft,  boxes  and  gearing  com¬ 
plete,  price  $250. 

One  Friction  Hoist  made  by  the  Gates  Iron 
Works,  price  $50.  Address 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
otfd  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  wood  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

5  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing-. 


We  Will  either  sell  or  lease  or  ta%e  Con= 
tracts  to  do  digging. 

Five  Modern 

Steam  Shovels, 

Standard  Guage  and  in  First-class  Condition. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE 


Locomotives  and  Cars  tor  Construction  Purposes. 


For  Particulars  write 


M.  MITSHKUN  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TecRtonious  Malleable  Iron 

Hoop  Lug 

WITH  BOLTS. 

V\/E  MAKE  an  “Adjustable  Malleable  Iron  Hoop  Lug,” 
””  suitable  for  heavy  booping  of  kilns  and  tanks  of  all 
kinds  up  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  advantages  you 
will  readily  see  are  many:  First,  it  is  adjustable  to  any 
part  of  the  hoop.  Second,  It  will  give  you  full  strength  of 
hoop.  Third,  It  will  not  require  any  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  We  believe  it  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us  size 
and  thickness  of  hoop  you  use.  We  make  a  special  heavy 
lug  for  5"  and  6"  x  thick,  whicli  we  feel  will  give  you 
good  service.  The  4-inch  and  larger  sizes  are  made  with 
two  bolts.  State  thickness  of  Iron  to  be  used  when  order¬ 
ing.  When  in  the  market  write  us  for  discount  from  list. 

E..  C.  TECKTONIUS,  Racine,  Wis. 
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§i  Bean  Bros.’  Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS,..  I  N  D. 

DUPLEX  PUMP.  ^  SINGLE. 

pumping  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


Tile  Elevator. 


Tli  Jeffrey  jnanufaetulng  Go., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


ELEVATING-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 


CONVEYORS  FOR 
HANDLING 

Green  Tile, 

Brick, 

Sewer  Pipe, 

And  Packages  of  all 
Description. 


' 1  Chains,  Standard  and  Special, 

Sprocket  Wheels, 

Elevator  Buckets.  Elevator  Boots, 
Shafting,  Cable  Conveyors, 

Hangers,  Apron  Conveyors, 
zv  Pulleys,  Spiral  Conveyors. 


We  make  Elevators,  Conveyors,  Carriers,  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  and  all  sorts  of  Labor  Saving,  Profit-producing  appli¬ 
ances  for  use  in  and  around  Tile  Mills,  Brickyards,  etc.,  etc. 

We  also  submit  designs  and  build  machinery  to  meet  special  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  lines  named  above. 

Write  to  us  for  estimates,  before  placing  your  order.  We  can 
probably  save  you  some  money. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

CATALOGUE.  41  »ey  Street. 


FOR  SALE^Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

Washington,  Iowa. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

One  4-mold  Dry  Press  -Brick  Machine. 

One  2-mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

One  Williams  “hammer  type”  Pulverizer. 
One  Stedman  “cage  type”  Pulverizer. 

Two  Hand  Represses. 

One  “Dempwolf”  Clay  and  Shale  Disinte¬ 
grator. 

250  Dryer  Cars. 

One  35-h.  p.  “Erie”  Engine  and  40-h.  p. 
Boiler. 

One  Soft-mud  Brick  Machine  and  outfit. 
One  %-yard  Steam  Shovel. 

5  1  dm  PRESS  BRICK  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fifty-nine  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Dryer 
Cars. 

Three  Iron  and  Steel  Transfer  Cars. 

Three  Iron  and  Steel  Stiff-mud  Cars. 

Anti-friction  bearings,  four  pallets  wide, 
11  pallets  high,  six  brick  to  a  pallet,  pallets 
33%  inches  long. 

Five  thousand  of  these  pallets,  all  new, 
seasoned  and  sawed  in  two  places  for  pas¬ 
sage  of  air. 

Will  'be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Write  for 
price.  MANCHESTER, 

5  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— BRICK  PLANT. 

Modern,  up-to-date  machinery,  with  im¬ 
proved  dryer,  170  dry  cars,  100-h.  p.  boiler 
and  engine,  9-foot  dry  pan,  new  brick  ms- 
machine  and  pug  mill,  automatic  cutting 
table,  power  repress,  best  of  buildings.  In 
the  Kansas  gas  belt.  Nature  has  per¬ 
formed  wonders  to  make  this  ithe  handiest 
yard  anywhere.  Shale  brick,  costing  about 
$1.50  per  thousand,  burned,  on  car.  Our 
own  gas  and  shale  right  at  the  plant.  Will 
be  sold  for  considerable  less  money  than 
the  plant  made  In  the  last  year’s  run,  if 
sold  soon.  This  is  a  bargain  for  any  man 
who  means  business.  Address 
5  2  d  MAN,  care  Clay-Worker. 


STEAM  SHOVELS. 

Three  Marion,  model  “G,”  second-hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  friction 
feed. 

One  Marion,  model  “G,”  second-hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  crowding 
engines,  armor  clad. 

One  Marion,  model  “G,”  brand  new,  2y2-yd.  bucket,  crowding  en¬ 
gines,  armor  clad.  ,  ,  ,  „  .  , . 

Four  Marion,  style  “A,”  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction 
feed. 

One  Marion,  model  “K,”  second-hand,  2%-yd.  bucket,  crowding 
engines,  armor  clad.  _ 

One  Marion,  style  ”B,”  -second-hand,  1%-yd.  -bucket,  friction  feed. 

-One  Bucyrus,  55-ton,  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction  feed. 

Two  Bucyrus,  45jton,  second-hand,  1%-yd.  bucket,  friction  feed. 

Three  Vulcan,  “Little  Gian-t”  traction  shovels. 

‘  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Four  9x14,  36-in.  gauge,  saddle  tank. 

Two  7x12,  36-in.  gage,  saddle  tank. 

Three  6x10,  36-in.  gauge,  saddle  tank. 

One  10x16,  36-in.  gauge,  saddle  tank. 

One  9x16,  36-in.  gauge  Mogul. 

Two  11x16,  36-in.  gauge  Moguls. 

One  8x12,  standard  gauge,  saddle  tank  (Porter). 

Three  19x24,  standard  gauge,  6-wheel,  connected  switchers. 

Three  17x24,  standard  gauge,  4-wheel,  connected  switchers. 

Twenty-two  standard  gauge,  8-wheel  road  engines. 

Ten  standard  gauge,  8-driver,  2- wheel  truck,  Consolidated. 

Twenty-one  standard  gauge,  6-driver,  2-wheel  truck,  Moguls. 

One  15x22,  standard  gauge,  6-flriver  switch  engine. 

CARS— STANDARD  GAUGE. 

Three  hundred  60,000  capacity  Hopper  gondolas,  M.  C.  IB.  con¬ 
struction,  air  and  -automatic  couplers. 

Fifty  50,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 

Forty  30,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 

Twenty-five  60,000  capacity  flats,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 

Fifty  40,000  capacity  boxes,  M.  C.  B.  construction,  automatic 
couplers. 


CARS— 36-IN.  GAUGE. 

Sixteen  30,000  capacity  flats. 

Twenty-five  30,000  capacity  box. 

Three  passenger  coaches. 

One  combination  baggage  and  smoker. 
Twenty-five  5-yd.  capacity  -side  dump  cars. 
Twenty-one  3-yd.  capacity  side  dump  cars. 

Twelve  1%-yd.  capacity  side  -dump  cars. 

Seven  42-in.  gauge  logging  cars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Two  Lidgerwo-od  cableways. 

GEARED  ENGINES. 

One  -standard  gauge. 

One  36^in.  gauge. 

Three  unloaders. 

Two  side  plows. 

Two  center  plows. 

One  Keystone  well  driller,  5%  b'itts,  nearly  new. 
One  42-in.  gauge  saddle  tank  locomotive. 

RAILS. 

500 --ton,  60-lb.  relayers;  immediate  delivery. 

100-ton,  30-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

50-ton,  26-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

30-ton,  20-lb.,  new;  immediate  delivery. 

50-ton,  16-1-b.,  new;  Immediate  delivery. 

For  delivery  during  May  and  June— 

1,250-ton,  46-lh.  relayers,  with  splices. 

250-ton,  35-lb.  relayers,  with  splices. 

-HOISTING  ENGINES. 

Two  7x10,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Didgerwoo-d,  with  boilers. 
Two  7x10,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Munday,  with  boilers. 

One  6(4x8,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Munday,  with  boiler. 

One  6(4x8,  D.  C.,  D.  D.  Reading,  with  boiler. 

One  6(4x8,  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  Carlin,  with  boiler. 

Write,  wire  or  call. 


Long  Distance 
Phone  3164. 


J.  R.  PATTON  &  CO.,  Ferguson  Block,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
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NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  Is 
open  to  re-engagement,  to  take  charge  of 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  hollow  building 
block  and  vitrified  clay  products;  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable.  Address 
10  tf  d  LAND,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  factory  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager,  by  a  practical  and 
successful  fire  brick  manuafacturer ;  twen¬ 
ty  years’  experience;  state  salary  willing  to 
pay.  'M.  A.  <3., 

4  tf  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPE R1NTEN DET  is  open 
for  re-engagement  to  manage  large  brick 
plant;  dry  press  or  plastic  process,  face  brick 
or  paving  brick  Can  burn  with  coal,  wood, 
oil  or  gas.  Thoroughly  couversint  with  all 
kinds  of  machinery.  Best  of  reference.  25 
years  experience.  Good  handler  of  men.  Sober 
and  reliable.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 

4  t,f  2p  care  Clay-Worker. 


WHILE  AT  BUFFALO 

Brickmakers  and  their  friends  can  get  ex¬ 
cellent  lodgings  at  the  residence  of  W.  H. 
Brush.  Accommodations  for  parties  of 
two,  four  or  six  persons  at  $1  each.  The 
location  is  very  convenient,  being  only  twenty 
minutes’  walk  from  the  exposition  grounds. 
Trolley  ears  pasis  the  door,  and  the  Belt 
line  steam  cars  are  but  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  house.  For  full  particulars,  reser¬ 
vations,  etc.,  address 

MRS.  WM.  H.  BRUSH, 

4  tf  d  2378  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Your  orders  at  any  time  for  any 
number  of  the  Famous 


SALEM  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS, 


^jJFor  Handling  Clay  by  Elevator. 

We',make  them  ofjaiiy  Size,  Shape  or  Strength 
required  for  such  work.  More  of  them  in 
use  in  Clayworking  Plants  than  of  all  other 
kinds  known.  They  are  Stronger,  More 
Durable  and  Satisfactory  than  any  others 
and  cheaper. 


The  Belt  for  the  Brick  Yard 


Is  the  one  that  is  not  impaired  in  length 
or  kind  of  service,  when  subjected  to 
excessive  weather,  moisture  or  dust  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  only  one  constructed 
to  withstand  these  without  injury,  and 
it  is 

LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 

Our  customers  bear  us  out  in  this,  and 
a  trial  order  will  demonstrate  it  to  you. 


7V\/\IIN  BELTING  GO/V\ RAINY, 

55-57  Market  St,  CHICAGO.  1221-41  Carpenter  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

40 Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO.  120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  60  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Wr.te  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 


Slieel  Pavements  aim  Paving  materials. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CITY  PAVEMENTS :  THE  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS  OF  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engineers,  and  City  Officials- 
By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'1  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Municipal 
Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer ,  Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  I’. 

8vo.  xii-f  532  pages ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

CONTENTS. 

The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone,  Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory 
of  Pavements.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pavements.  Brick 
Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone  Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications. 
The  Construction  of  Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 


The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  CLAY= WORKER, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades, 


y?  t/— wo  t&.  ye  ~ 
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The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 

/Akron,  Ohio. 

HIGH  GRADE  FIRE  BRICK, 

For  Lining  Kilns,  E,tc.,  a  Specialty. 

Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  be  used. 

- Catalog  Free. 


FOR  SALE-PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

One  55-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  134-yd. 
dipper. 

One  45-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  style  "AA”  Marion  steam  shovel, 
134-yd.  dipper. 

One  style  “A”  Marion  steam  shovel,  l*fc- 
yd.  dipper. 

Little  Giant  steam  shovels,  light  locomo¬ 
tives,  hoisting  engines,  rails. 

ADAMS,  LOW  &  CO., 

2  6  cm  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Davis's  Brick,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  Revised,  Improved  and  Enlarged. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 


Wooden  Pallets 

—  _ WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


We  make  all  Styes  of 

Rack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryers, 
aiso  Decks  for  Dry  Cars • 


We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


; 

i 

i 


Get  £ood  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 


Brick,  Tiles  and  Terra=Cotta: 

• 

Including  Stiff  Clay,  Dry  Clay,  Hand-made, 
Pressed  or  Front,  and  Roadway  Paving  Brick, 
Enameled  Brick,  with  Glazes  and  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  and  Blocks,  Silica  Brick,  Carbon  Brick, 
Glass  Pots,  Retorts,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 
Drain  Tile,  Glazed  and  Unglazed  Roofing  Tile, 
Art  Tile,  Mosaics,  and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or 
Inlaid  Surfaces.  Comprising  every  product  of 
Clay  employed  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
and  the  Blast  Furnace  With  a  Detailed  De¬ 
scription  of  the  different  clays  employed,  the 
most  Modern  Machinery,  Tools  and  Kilns 
used,  and  the  processes  for  Handling,  Disin¬ 
tegrating,  Tempering  and  Molding  the  Clay 
into  Shape,  Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.  By 
Charles  Thomas  Davis.  Third  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Illustrated  by 

261  engravings.  662  pages,  8vo.  Price, _ $5.00 

*K>5'  This  volume  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  world,  or  delivered  by  express  C.  O.  D  , 
freight  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 

for . $  5*oo 

ftS  A  circular  of  eight  pages  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  showing  the  full  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  f  urnishing  his 
address. 

ffgi  Our  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  92  pages,  8 vo,  a  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc., 
and  our  other  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  the  whole 
covering  every  branch  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  us  with  his 
address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 


Saginaw. 


East  Side  /Wich. 


Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 
Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  BUFFALO  LINE, 

“AKRON  ROUTE,” 

Was  opened  May  Sih,  1901,  with  Through  Passenger  Service 

From  St.  Louis,  from  Indianapolis,  from  Louisville,  from 
Cincinnati,  from  Dayton,  from  Columbus. 

And  other  points,  via  Vandalia-Pennsylvania  and  Erie  R.  R. 
Lines.  Visitors  to  Pan-American  Exposition  will  he  ottered  two 
daily  through  trains  over  this  route  via  Chatauqua.  Lake  to  Buf¬ 
falo. 

“  L o o l<  at  the  IW a p . ” 


FOR 


Particular 

Information 


Address  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agents  of  Pennsylvania  lines 
in  territory  covered  by  the  Pan -American 
Buffalo  Line.  “Look  at  the  Map.’’ 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Dlst.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis. 


Mention  The  CLAY= WORKER 


When  writing  to  Advertisers 


Mention  The  CLAY= WORKER 
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DEER  PARK  HOTEL, 

DEER  PARK,  MD. 

Most  Delightful  Summer  Resort  of  the  Alleghenies 


Swept  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  ma¬ 
laria,  hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached 
without  change  of  cars  from  all  principal 
cities  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Every  modern  convenience.  Rooms  en 
suite  with  private  baths.  Electric  Eights, 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator,  Turk¬ 
ish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Mag¬ 
nificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naival  Academy  Band.  Hotel 
remodeled  with  additional  conveniences. 
All  cottages  have  been  taken  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Open  from  June  22  to  Septe'mber  30. 

For  rates  and  information,  address  W. 
E.  Burwell,  Manager,  care  Queen  City 
Hoitel,„  Cumberland,  Md.,  until  June  1. 
After  that  time  Deer  Park,  Garrett  county, 
Maryland.  , 


For  Sale 


A  Chambers  Brick  Machine. 
25,000  Daily  Capacity. 

With  Pug-Mill  and  Elevator,  - 
Latest  Pattern  and  in  first-class 
working  condition. 

Ten  tons  Brick  Castings. 

Lot  of  Dry  Cars,  Etc. 

Attractive  Prices. 


SOFT  CLAIBR1GK  machines 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  B.  TJS.LLCOT  CO., 

.  —  Croton-on- Hudson,  IN.  V'. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 

For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 

Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Ciay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 

McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 

Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


_ 


Thomas  P.  Conard, 

119  South  Fourth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


For  Sale. 


In  first-class  condition  and  almost  new. 

One  No.  lu  Penfield  plunger  machine,  $700, 
good  as  new,  no  dies. 

One  Prangley  soft  mud  machine,  only  used 
short  time;  pug  mill,  mould  sander  and  moulds; 
all  iron  machine,  F.  O  B.  cars  or  tide  water  at 
$>00. 

One  15x18  .high  speed  Moore  &  Sons  en¬ 
gine;-  only  used  a  few  months;  sold  for 
want  of  use. 

One  18x30  12-foot  fly  wheel  Wright  auto- 
maltlc  engine. 

One  12x30  GO-inoh  pulley,  governor  and 
cut  off. 

Two  8xl2-inch  fly  wheel  and  governor. 

One  Sx8x8x8-in:oh  double  engine  governor 
and  cut  off. 

One  10x12  5-foot  pulley. 

One  6xS-inch,  with  boiler  on  same  base. 

One  25-h.  p.  locomotive  boiler. 

One  6-inch  Centrifugal  pump. 

One  large  clay  washer. 

One  Filter  Press,  large,  one- foot  wood 
lathe. 

One  plainer,  one  shaper,  three  lathes,  two 
drill  presses. 

Write  for  what  you  want. 

Two  large  boilers,  cheap,  and  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Shafting,  hangers,  etc. 

W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 


MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(patented.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  seven-inch  “ 

W  rite  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


•  - 

I 

i 

: 

i 

f 

I 

i 


CMICStO.DMUC 


HARRISON  CONVEYOR 


Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan  Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  etc.  Also 
continuous  Pan  Conveyors. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Borden  &  Selleck  Co  ,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  ninety  tons  of  clay  per  day  from 
our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it  through  our  cellar.  Gives  good 
satisfaction.  Yours  truly,  Iowa  Pipe  o-  Tile  Co. 

BORDEN  &  SELLECK  CO  •5  Sole  Agents,  48  &  50  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


■  For  Tilt  ad \ 

I 

* 

! 

i 

< 


KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


PATENTED 
June  32nd  1880; 
and 

February  13,  1884. 


“Old,' Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


JJP.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  MachineJ 


rPHI8  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  BGcks  are  lateen 
X  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but' 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

&®“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


H.  O-  BAIRD  cfc  SOM, 

PARKHILL,  ONTARIO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above 
machines,  also  makers  of  the  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine. 


Manufacturing  Sites 

On  the  line  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  It.  It  near 
Pittsburg,  the  centre  of  tbe  best  quality  of 
coal,  coke,  lime  stone,  silica  rock,  fire  clay, 
lumber  and  pure  soft  water.  Manufacturing 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  anfy  othdr  section  of 
the  country.  Favorable  freight  rates.  Address, 
GEO.  SENFT,  Gen’l  Mgr.  Ligonier  Valley  R.R. 

Co.,  Ligonier,  Pa. 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

LuMpGRAjN^  Ground 

60-70^  70-80 96  B0-90°/o  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  PRICES  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  205  Pearl  Streat. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in 
the  Clay  and  Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


tt  will  also  pay  you  to 
Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  RUBBER,  CANVAS  AND 
RED  STITCHED 

BELTING 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  Tamps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks,  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Maci  ines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
Endless  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  0  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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2~HE: 


VanDuzen’s  Tft"  Pumps. 

Especially  serviceable  in  Tile  and  Clay 
Works,  Brick  yards,  Quarries,  Mines, 

for  elevating  or  forcing  water. 
Sandy  or  muddy  water  can’t  in¬ 
jure  it.  Simple,  Portable,  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheaper  than  ordinary  steam 
pumps.  Lowest  priced  reliable  Steam- 
1  53  Jet  pumps  in  the  World.  10  sizes,  rang- 
ing  from  37  to  375.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalogue  No.  68. 

The  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


COUO^IpIG. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

Successors  to  Westbrook  &  Wells, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal. 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors. 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 
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IRWIN  CLAY 
&  SAND  CO. 


Miners  and 
Shippers  of 

TENNESSEE  BALL 
AND  SAGGER  CLAY, 

Equal  in  every  respect  to  the  ENGLISH 
BALL  CLAY. 

Prompt  Shipments  the  year  round.  All 
Clay  carefully  selected.  Write  for 
Sample. 

OFFICES: 


355  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


16  Madison  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Analysis  by  Robt.  W. 

Hunt  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Silica . 

Alumina . 

32.16  " 

Oxide  of  Iron . 

.  0.52  " 

Lime . 

.  0  35  " 

Magnesia . 

.  0.29  " 

Loss  on  Ignition . 

.  8.14  " 

100  "  ; 
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Conveying,  Elevating  m  Power  Transmitting  mery. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

°ALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON- 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers.  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  fletal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  S  SOD  CO.,  Wau"clS!c'iSS!Vt 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Economy. 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

39=41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFF  ICE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  „ 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


Hit  PERFECT  CLOT  SCREED. 


LI/AS  NO 


EQUAL. 


fiYiyiyiyivivi y»yw> 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 

Increases 

grinding 

capacity. 

Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 

Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  in 
warm. 

Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 

It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  shoiving  ac¬ 
tion  oj  liolary  Brush. 
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H.  C.  DUININ,  Patentee. 


Constructed  on  Scientific  principles. 
Draft  and  Combustion  are  perfect. 
Economical  and  Natural  in  operation. 

All  firing  is  done  from  the  top. 

There  are  no  underground  flues. 

Any  brick  burner  can  handle  it. 

Cost  of  construction  reduced  to  the  mini 
mum. 


Will  burn  all  hard  brick. 

Especially  recommended  for  burning  build¬ 
ing  brick. 

Will  burn  8,000  American  Standard  size 
brick  with  one  ton  of  good  coal  slack. 

We  inviie  investigation. 

For  full  information  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Sole  Agent  for  all  Territory. 

M.  JUSTICE,  Erie,  F»e». 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  pfunS.r  !26  Church  St.  Pahway.  IN.  J. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 


For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brickmaker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 
jP,  Ot  Box  Pomi c?  S»  A* 


The  PIKE  KILN 


|/V\PROUED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically'.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  A\.  FMKE, 

Chenoa,  111. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  AKRON  ROUTE 


Chautauqua  Lake, 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls. 

Stop=overs  at  Pam  American  Exposition 
on  all  Tickets  to  Eastern  Points 
including  New  York. 

For  particulars  communicate  with 
local  Ticket  Agents  of  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lines  or  W.  W.  Richardson, 
D.  1.  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

v> 


rrai  ge  You 

Summer  Trip 

— A' o  \/isit  the 

Pan-Bmeficai)  Exposition  AB™ 

May  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  1901. 

Niagara  Falls, 

One  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
within  an  hour’s  ride  from  Buffalo. 


Thousand  Islands,  Muskoka  Lakes,  The 
Adirondacks  and  New  England  points,  are  but 
a  short  and  delightful  ride  by  lake  or  rail. 


WEEKLY  EXCURSIONS 

BIO  FOUR  ROUTE 

Xo  Buffalo, 

On  Tuesdays,  May  7,  14,  21  and  28,  rate  of  one 
fare,  plus  one  dollar,  rou  d  trip,  good  for  re¬ 
turn  leaving  Buffalo  up  to  midnight  on  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday. 

Tickets  on  sale  daily,  commencing  Tuesday, 
April  80,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  Good  15  days  returning. 

On  all  through  tickets,  either  one  way  or 
round  trip  reading  east  of  Buffalo,  privilege  of 
stop-over  for  ten  days  will  be  granted  at  buf¬ 
falo,  on  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at 
that  point  and  payment  of  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Call  on  or  write  Agents  “Big  Four”  for  full 
information,  circulars  of  the  Exposition,  etc. 
WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


flavejou  though! 

Abouljour  Cuts 


forjrour  VM 

NEXT  _j{ 

(Jtalogue? 

lUe  JKaice  cm  RiGizr 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTR0TYPIMC0. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The  Patterson 
Foundry  & 
Machinery 
Company, 

Manufacturers  of 

Pottery  and 
Brickyard 


East  Liverpool, 
Ohio 


Throwing,  Wheel. 


I  liana.  Becalm « western 

RAILWAY. 


CIPPIOH  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  he  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

rianager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 
Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 
leave. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.45  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.10  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  11.50  a  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a  m 

Accommodation  .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND — 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 


o - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  f7:00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  f3:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  f7:20pm  -f  10:25  pm 

*Daily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST,  t 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WE8T. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Keep  young^by  keeping  well;  health  is  youth.  Ripans  T abules  cure  that  old 
feeling. 

Dizziness  and  swimming  in  the  head  mean  indigestion.  When  things  whirl 
round  take’a  Ripans  Tabule. 

Women's  headaches  are  usually  laid  to  the  wrong  'cause;  if  the  stomach  and 
bowels  were  right,  other  irregularities  would  disappear.  Ripans  Tabules  prove  this. 

A  beautiful  complexion  comes  from  a  healthy  stomach.  Ripans  T abules  give 
that  clear  pink  and  white  to  the  skin. 

“Nerves."  Have  you  any  “nerves"  about  you?  Are  they  shaky  sometimes? 
A  Ripans  T abule  will  steady  them. 

A  too-good  dinner  may  have  too-bad  results.  Ripans  Tabules  prevent  that. 
Take  one  at  mealtimes. 


WANTED:— A  case  of  bad  health  that  RT-P-A-N-.S  will  not  benefit.  They  banish 
pain  and  prolong  life.  One  gives  relief.  Note  the  word  RIPANS  on  the  package 
and  accept  no  substitute.  RT-P-A-N-S,  10  for  5  cents,  may  he  had  at  any  drug  store. 
Ten  samplesand  one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents, 
forwarded  to  the  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


ANEW 


A  Radical  Change  in  Marketing  Methods 
as  Applied  to  Sewing  Machines. 

An  original  plan  under  which  you  can  obtain 
easier  terms  and  Tetter  value  in  the  purchase  of 
the  world  famous  “White"  Sewing  Machine  than 
ever  before  offered. 

Write  for  our  elegant  H-T  catalogue  and  detailed  particulars.  How 
we  can  save  you  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  high-grade  sewing  machine 
and  the  easy  terms  oT  payment  we  can  offer,  either  direct  from 
factory  or  through  our  regular  authorized  agents.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  cannot  afford  to  pass.  You  know  the  “White,”  you  know 
its  manufacturers.  Therefore,  a  detailed  description  of  the  machine  and 
its  construction  is  unnecessary.  If  you  have  an  old  machine  to  exchange 
we  can  offer  most  liberal  terms.  Write  to-day.  Address  in  full. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  (Dep’t  A.)  Cleveland,  OHIO. 
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Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Hide  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

one  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50  A  WEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  Guaranteed  $10  to  $18 

’00  &  ’99  Models  Make,  $7  to  $12 

500  Second  Hand  Wheelscq  ».  <to 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  |Q  .pQ 

We  ship  any  bicycle  ON  APPROVAL  to 
anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  absolutely 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
l,  a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you. 

MAIIIY  S38EV  a  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
Bay  8  uUI  FACTORY  PRICES  and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
This  lil  >eral  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  our  wheels. 

WE  WANT  a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  in 
exchange  for  a  bicycle.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

«!.  L  MEAD  CYCLE  GO.,  Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Contemplating  establishing  plants  in  the  West, 
should  take  advantage  of  a  location 
on  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway 


which  reaches  the  famous 


of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
affords  the  best  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to 

E.  D.  BRIGHAM, 

General  Freight  Agent,  CHICAGO. 


Water  Powers, 
Coal  Fields, 

Iron  Ore  Ranges, 

Hard  and  Soft 
Lumber  Districts 


Pennsylvania  Line 

- FOR - 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Haiti* 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Dayton,  Columbus. 

Five  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  3:35  a  m,  8:25a  m,  3:05  p  m, 
7:10  p  m. 

Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service. 
- for - 

Chicago  and  Northwest, 

Two  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  1L:35  a  m,  12:20  a  m. 
Buffet  Parlor  Far  on  day  train  and  local  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  on  night  train.  Open  every  night  at 
8:30  for  passengers. 


Eor*  Louisville  and 

the-  South, 

Four  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis  4:10  am., 8:05am., 3:55  pm. 
7:10  pm.  (7:10  pm.  train  daily  except  Sunday.) 

For  tickets  and  sleeping  car  space  call  on 
agents,  No.  48  West  Washington  street,  Union 
Station  or  address 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
E.  A..  FORD,  G.  P.  A. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-T  ralns-6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21,  12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11,7:00  pm  |  No.  10,  11:20  pm 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  10  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
lnd.,andSt.  Louis,  Mo., start. ng from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:80  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  statious 
Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Jnd. 


Pan-American 

exposition^ 


IS  THE  SHORTEST  LINE 

^bVFFALO^ 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  LOCIS,  CHICAGO 

AND  INTERMEDIATE  POINTS. 

For  Descriptive  Matter,  Rates,  etc. ,  call  on  nearest 
Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

C.  S.  CRANE,  Gon’l  Pass ’rand  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS. 

L _ _ _ 


THE  PIONEER  LINE 
WEST  AND  NORTHWEST  OF  CHICAGO. 
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Thurber  Brick 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving  brick 
produced  in  this 

"" . . . . . .  ™ country.  There  is 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product— that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COHPANY, 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Factory  at  Tlmrber,  Texas. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Etoalt, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent, 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 

Two  Yards,  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


lew  M  Brick  i  Paving  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  also  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


s.°:FkCEK:. bu.ld.no.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


W.  O.  SIBLEY',  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  l.  Man. 

THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factoky  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Vitrified  Paving;  Brick. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paving  brick  up-to-date. 
By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

* 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Horuellsville,  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


Vitrified  Shale 

Paving  Brick, 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


He  Terre  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build-  . 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets,  if  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

OFFICE:  300  Opera  House, 

-  —  TERRE  HAUTE,  IM>. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Blojk,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 
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A.  F'.  BARRON, 


Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAT  DRTERS. 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devici  s  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  day  pr<, ducts  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  oi 


Temple  Court  Building. 


BARROAT. 

— n i c; ago,  ill. 


PlILIIOELPP  BRICK  pilCljlE  WORKS 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Bed 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CAFNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


**“Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


t 


/\.  7VY.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  Co.,  JV.  lr. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 
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The  SMIDTH  BALLMILL. 


COPKNUAGEN: 
Vesteruacle  29,  K. 


Simplest  ■$•  Best  $■  Most  Efficient. 

CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- -  SEND  FOR  CATALOGS. - 

F.  L.  SMIDTH  &  CO.,  Engineers, 


66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


LONDON) 

9  Bridge  »t.,  S.  W 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 


F'or  Information,  U/ritew 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Dryer. 


Simplicity, 

Economy  and 

Novelty  Combined. 


If  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
use  this  dryer  and  run  your 
machinery 


u 

u 


Free  of 
Expense 
For  Fuel 


Send  for  circulars  and  infor¬ 
mation  blank  to 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DRYER. 


FREY  ENGINEERING  CO.. 

-415  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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EIGHT  YEARS  and  WELL  PLEASED. 


LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


,  „  „  „  _  ,  ...  Wheatland  Iowa. 

LEADER  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  the  “Ideal”  machine  for  Eight  Years  now  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it-  The  machine  was  guaranteed  to  make  10,000  brick  but  I  can  make 
30,000  if  1  want  to,  but  that  is  too  many  for  me;  I  only  run  it  at  about  half  speed  and 
make  10,000  with  ease.  My  machine  is  in  as  good  running  shape  as  the  day  I 
bought  it.  Yours  truly,  FRED  BEENK. 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  =  Decatur,  111 


Steam  Shovels  for  Brickyards. 


OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  he  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  -  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A"  (1| 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  ;‘C”  (J  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street,  -  MARION,  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-54  YD. 


IS £> -71  WO 
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We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 

New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 

The  only  machine  for  making  Tik 
from  3  lo  24 -inch  Diameter. 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

- • - 

The  Anderson  Foundry  and 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 

Machine  Works, 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


“20th  Century” 
Brick  Machine 


- — FOR - 


Soft  Mud 

and  .  . . 

Fire  Brick. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Has  been  in  Successful 
Operation  10  years. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

WARRANTED. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

T.  J.  Paradine, 

E.RIE.,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Tt*  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams’s  Shale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St.  Louis,  Mo U.  S.  A. 


DY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
C*  their  Up  -  to  -  date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  further  information 
write  to 


SUBIIRBAN  BRICK  CO. 

\\  heeling,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 
The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co  ,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:—  Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  Inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  in  our  factory  at  Martins’ Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  be  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  your6, 

SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  B.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


He  WILLIflmS  PATENT  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER  CO.,  2701'2707 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices:  LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  741  Temple  Court  Building. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  he  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnien  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  In  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  //.  RE,JPF*I$LL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  Gity,  Mo. 


I  Alda’S  SYSTEM  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 

Theii  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning -  i 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 

Points  of  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  others  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being  done  most  successfully. 

A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  Burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the  Works  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  For  Further  Particulars  Address, 


JUST 

OUT. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

At 

T ables  of  Analyses  of  Clays 

- —  By  ALFRED  CROSSLEY. 


This  valuable  book  has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  to  twice  the  size  of  the  original  edition.  Among  a  large 
number  of  new  analyses  is  included  the  leading  Paving  Brick  Clays  and  Shales  of  America.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  this  work  is  invaluable,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  clayworker.  It  is  handsomely 
hound  in  Morocco  and  will  be  mailed  postage  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

X.  /\.  RANDALL  Sc  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  thelkind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Endaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A,  EUDALY,  so9  joudsihr imq.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Streator,  III.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven, 
p  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 
M  OST  economical  in  construction. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 

STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYINCi  SYSTEM. 


PATENTED  JUNE  1806. 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

N  O  damaged  wares. 

SLAVES  time  and  labor. 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


m.  7V\.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


The  Qrath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  U.S.  A. 


FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  PRESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
BRICK  FROM  DRY  OR  SEMI-DRY  CLAY,  Equal  in 
Quality  to  Those  Made  on  any  Large  Steam  Power  Press. 

This  Press  has  THREE  times  the  capacity  of  any  Screw  Press. 

All  Brick  of  same  thickness.  Brick  made  on  Flat  or  Edge. 

■av  i*ati:m  i;d.av^ 

Capacity  From  1,500  to  2,000  per  day. 

TEN  Sold  Last  Year,  and  SIX  This  Year. 


Coffey ville,  Kan.,  June  3,  1901. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st.  you  may  please  place  our 
order  for  two  more  Grath  Hand  Power  Presses  at  the  price  you  named  in 
your  letter,  and  ship  to  our  plant  at  Independence,  Kansas. 

The  possibilities  are  that  we  will  need  another  press  soon  Will  know 
later.  We  are  in  a  great  rush  for  at  least  one  of  these,  and  if  you  cannot 
ship  them  both  at  once,  please  get  one  to  us  immediately,  and  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly 

The  Coffeyyille  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Per  W.  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Mgr. 


WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 


--vyPATENTED.lAVw 


The  GRATH  Combined 

Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  Down=Draft  Kiln, 


Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produces 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  REWARD  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  INFRINGEMENTS. 


The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 


BY  OPERATING  the  Tile  Dampers  over  the  furnaces  the  heat  is 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln.  When  the  dampers  are  closed  all 
the  heat  from  the  furnaces  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating 
Floor,  then  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  then  down  through  the 
ware.  If  the  dampers  are  entirely  open,  all  of  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
ascends  directly  up  the  bag  and  then  down  through  the  ware  If  the  dampers  are  split,  part  of  the  heat  ascends  up  the  bag  and  the 
balance  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating  Floor,  up  t  he  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  The 
heat  passing  under  the  Radiating  Floor  burns  the  ware  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  by  radiation  to  any  degree  of  intensity.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  material  in  the  kiln  Is  thoroughly  burnt  to  any  degree  all  at  the  same  time.  This  constitutes  the  long  sought 
for  perfect  kiln.  For  Catalogue  and  Prices  apply  to 


(THE  PERFECT  KII.N.) 


BUILT  ROUND,  SQUARE  AND  CONTINUOUS. 


PATENTED.KWV. 


THE 


Hand-Power  Brick 


Press 
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OUR  SUBCIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  ^Ta1" 
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DfeyEIR3  DryerS 

Oi,-.,";  jT-'5 

DRYER3 

DryEF^ 

BricKmaKers 

DryeR3 

DRYER3- 

Jk^ 

Like  all  other  manufacturers  have  to 

JL 

Dr.yEF^3' 

keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  using  the 

DryeR5' 

latest,  cheapest,  best  and  most 

rflta 

DRjYEF^3 

economical  Dryer.  Why  use  the 

DryeR3 

old  style  when  the  new  saves  money 

jmmgr 

DryefR'3 

for  you? 

i^fllll3 

ll^jlxli 

fo 

The  Crown  Dryer 

Dryer3 

i;l.'..  :  ••  ’• 

Is  the  latest  and  best  dryer  on  the 

_  tt 

DRYER3 

^8si32P* 

market  and  fulfills  all  the  above  require.- 

ffssj 

Df^YER5 

ments.  It  is  easy  to  construct  and 

Dryer3 

5? 

(£fj|l$ 

dRYEF^ 

simple  to  operate. 

fjjj|| 

DRYER3 

Cfllltii 

;p§§l!r 

Dryers- 

For  information  concerning  it  write  to 

DryeFJS 

The  CROWN  DRYER  CO., 

JL, 

New  England  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

^jOCi^ 

^smsir^ 

DRYERS 

DFiYEtR* 

4b> 

^jOEi^  cfSl&  c|3q!p  cfxStii 

"aW^r  fIISkshs  ^ffiiisjjjisSr  ^*S^^Sr  ^TpplpH8^  '^HpSStSSr*. 

Dryers 

UR,YEl^>  Uf^yeF^  Dr.yeR^  Dr.yeR^'  DryeR^  Df^YER^  DR.YEF^5'  dR,YER^  Df^yeR-3' 
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The  cars  for  use  in 
your  dryer  should 
be  built  of  steel. 
Cast  iron  is  both 
heavy  and  liable 
to  fracture. 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK. 
FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 
Angle  Frame. 


No.  207.  SOFT  MUD  FLAT. 
FOR  FOOT  PALLETS. 
Angle  Frame.. 


Where  is  the  economy  in  pur¬ 
chasing  an  inferior  article  when 
reliable  and  durable  cars  can 
be  obtained  for  the  same  cost 
or  less? 


No.  301.  STEEL  SIDE  DUHP  CAR. 
In  Dumped  Position. 


We  only  ask  to  prove  to  you  this 
statement  by  giving  our  goods 
a  trial.  Write  for  prices. 

Information  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


No.  257.  SOFT  MUD  RACK. — Angle  Frame. 

*  4 


The  CLEVELAND  CAR 

COMPANY, 


148  to  152 
Scranton  Ave., 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 


No.  222.  STIFF  MUD  SINGLE  DECK. 
With  Steel  Slat  Deck — Angle  Frame. 


No.  243.  DOUBLE  DECK.  With  one 
Steel  Deck.  Made  with  two  Steel  Decks, 
If  Desired. 
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WLCffl  AIN  IMMENSE  STOCK 


On  hand  at  all  times  so  we  are  prepared  to  make  prompt 
shipments;  and  guarantee  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


Brick 

Machinery, 

Soft  Mud. 
Wire  Cut  and 
Dry  Press. 


Dry  Pans, 

Clod  Breakers, 
Pug  Mills, 
Cutting  Tables, 
Represses. 


Of  all  Kinds* 


Hoisting 

Drums, 

Clay  Cars, 
Dump  Carts, 
Brick  Moulds, 
Barrows 
and 

Trucks. 


Our  new  catalogue  No.  50,  is  full  of  valuable  information 
and  suggestions.  Send  for  a  copy  at  once. 


THE  HENRT  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MF6.  CO 


Lancaster.  Pa. 

M - 
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The  HERCULES 


Is  all  its  name  implies. 
A  Sand  Mold  Machine 
that  makes  brick,  stiff 
enough  to  repress  di= 
rect  from  the  Machine. 


THE  MOLD  SANDERS  THAT  “SAND.” 


THESE  are  not  of  the  “  CHEAP 
JOHN”  Style  of  Sanders  that  has 
$25.00  rubber  belts  that  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE 
THAT  KIND  OF  A  SANDER. 
The  Horton  Sanders  are  made  of  all 
Iron  and  Steel,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
run  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  One  Dollar 
per  year.  Sand  the  Molds  perfectly. 
Never  brake,  catch  or  wear  the  molds. 
A  small  boy  can  work  them. 


No.  1  Sander  for  Pallet  System. 


No.  2  For  Open  Yards. 


MOLDS. 

Is  one  of  our  Specialties.  Either  Hand,  Machine  or 
Shapes.  We  have  a  shop  full  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  these  as  well  as  T rucks  of  all  kinds, 
Wheelbarrows.  Dump  Cars,  and  Carts.  In  fact  every¬ 
thing  used  on  a  Brickyard. 


The  Horton 

Manufacturing  Co., 


Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine— The  Leader  o  all  Horse  Power. 


Painesville,  Ohio, 


Standard  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine  Just  the 
Machine  for  Medium  Sized  Yards. 
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NOT  ONLY  BUILT  BIGHT  AND  RUN  RIGHT, 

But  our  Customers  say 

Ting  Do  Ploie  man  We  Claim  Foi  Them, 

And  give  UBRFBCT  SATISFACTION. 


(Patented.) 


(Patented  February  5,  1889.) 


OFFICE  OF 

MAYSVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

♦ 

Maysville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1901. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  lnd.: 

Gentlemen: — Find  enclosed  check,  in 
settlement  for  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander,  these  machines  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction, 
doing  all  or  more  than  you  claimed  for 
them.  Sander  and  Disintegrator  are  per¬ 
fect,  can’t  see  where  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  on;  if  your  Brick  Machine  is  as 
perfect  as  the  machinery  you  have  here, 

when  we  take  out  the  old - we  wiil 

surely  have  a  Potts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maysville  Brick  Co. 


The  above  cuts  show  the  two  machines  which  have  replaced  other  imitations  and 
which  was  furnished  the  Maysville  Brick  Co.  They  will  do  for  you  just  as  stated  in 
above  letter. 


G.  &  A.  POTTS 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  lnd, 


C£>-ri 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  work  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


\\fE  Manufacture 
everything-  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  FOGGS 

Horizontal 
Rric%  Machines 

Have  double  the  tempering  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pitch  in  trucking  or 

spread  in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 

Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HAVE  IMITATORS  RUG  NO  EQUALS. 


Write'  for  Prices  and  X er  ms. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  Credit  to 


built  right  '/ 

IffUN  RIGHT, 

pi  4 


The  New  Century. 

If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  equipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Pottery 

Machinery • 


\AJ rite  for  Printed  Matter.wwww*. 

The  flmer iean  Clay«Wot*king 

JVIaehinepy  Company, 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 39  and  41  Cortlandt  St. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


JeVys-  Q£>  -rf  tf—wo  ^2  y<./~  z/i' 
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PROGRESSIVE  BUCK  MAKERS 


Are  not  easily  deceived.  They  know  the  value  of  points  like  these — 
Strength,  Endurance,  Reliability,  no  “break-down,”  no  “lay-off,” 
but  every  day  full  capacity  of  brick  of  guaranteed  quality. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  BRICK  TABLE. 


Lancaster,  Ohio,  June  25th,  1900. 

J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  presume  you  are  wondering  how  we  are  coming  on  with  Brick  Table.  Well? 
we  are  cutting  brick  all  right.  We  had  to  reverse  the  motion  to  suit  the  mill,  a  thing  1  did  not 
think  ot  when  ordering,  aside  from  that  we  made  no  other  change.  We  have  made,  about  100,000 
brick  since  setting  up  table,  and  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  It  it  continues  to  do  good  work 
as  it  does  (and  I  feel  sure  it  will)  I  would  not  part  with  it  under  any  consideration  if  1  could  not 
get  another. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  balance  due  you,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  efforts  in 
interesting  me  in  the  table.  Respectfully,  W.  B.  HENRY. 

Montreal,  Canada,  May  3rd,  1900. 

J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  The  Automatic  Side-cut  Table  we  purchased  lrom  you  has  now  been  running 
three  weeks  an  7~is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction,  1  had  a  little  trouble  the  first  few  hours  in  get¬ 
ting  it  adjusted0*  as  well  as  from  everything  being  new  and  stiff.  As  soon  as  it  got  limbered  up  we 
had  no  trouble.,  It  does  not  take  one  tenth  the  oil  our  old  table  used.  We  have  not  yet  tried  the 
belt  for  large  sized  brick;  however,  1  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  from  that  source.  Your 
table  will  cut  any  clay  when  it  does  ours  so  successfully,  as  our  shale  is  very  hard  to  reduce  to 
powder  therefore,  it  is  very  coarse  and  very  short.  We  have  made  no  mistake  in  putting  in  your 
table.  AVe  are  making  45,000  to  50,000  bri<  k  per  day,  and  as  far  as  the  table  is  concerned  it  is 
only  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  Brick  Machine,  and  needs  no  expert  to  run  it.  We  will  be 
quite  willing  to  show  your  table  to  any  one  that  may  visit  us  for  that  purpose,  as  I  hope  to  make 
100,000  per  day  this  season.  La  PRAIRIE  BRICK  CO. 

Wm.  Baileie,  Supt. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  table  do  not  guarantee  it  to  do  as  good  work  as  any 
other,  but  BETTER  WORK — they  guarantee  it  to  deliver  on  the  off-bearing  belt,  bet¬ 
ter,  smoother  faced,  sharper  edged  brick  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other  brick  cut¬ 
ter  ever  made. 

A  full  line  of  “Stiff  Mud”  Brick  Machinery. 

Also  “Soft  Mud”  Brick  ITachinery,  both  Steam  and  Horse  Power. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  the  best  brick  machinery  budt 

T.  ID.  FATE  db  CO., 

!W a.uifactiirers  of 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 

Western  Reprentative:  B.  E.  LaDOW,  406  Cha  nber  of  Commerce  Hldg.,  CHICA< iO.  ILI 

rtgent  for  Vlrglnl  arid  North  Carolina:  H.  L.  JACOBS?  Suffolk,  V/ a . 
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Hear  What  He  Says. 
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North  Manchester,  Inch,  May  27,  1901. 

THE  WALLACE  MEG.  CO.,  Frankfort,  Inch 

Gentlemen: — I  can  most  cheerfully  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  how  I  am  getting 
along  with  the  Intermediate  machine  I  purchased  ot  you  two  years  ago.  The  only  thing  I  have 
to  regret  is  that  I  did  not  get  one  sooner.  I  have  used  five  (5)  other  machines,  but  none  of  them 
can  be  compared  in  any  respect  to  the  Wonder.  It  is  far  superior  to  anything  I  know  of  for  mak¬ 
ing  drain  tile,  as  it  makes  the  large  and  small  equally  good,  smooth  and  straight  and  free  from 
lamination  and  rings. 

For  brick,  it  has  no  equal  in  the  stiff  mud  class  as  there  is  not  a  trace  of  lamination  in  the 
brick,  which  1  think  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  other  stiff  mud  machines,  and  its  strength 
and  durability  are  unquestioned,  as  I  can  not  see  that  my  mill  has  been  worn  in  the  least  except 
for  the  clay  marks,  paint  and  grease.  I  am  furnishing  power  to  drive  my  Intermediate  machine 
and  a  Smooth  Roll  Crusher  with  a  12  horse  engine.  I  am  only  running  my  machine  80  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute,  which  will  make  from  1,000  to  1,200  four  inch  tile  per  hour. 

My  patrons  say  that  my  tile  are  too  nice  to  put  in  the  ground  and  it  is  nothing  uncommon 
for  them  to  come  10  to  14  miles  for  tile  when  they  have  tile  factories  right  at  home. 

Ido  not  think  that  any  one  contemplating  putting  in  machinery  can  do  better  than  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Wonder  Machinery  and  1  would  be  pleased  to  show  any  one  what  your  machine 
is  doing  for  me  at  any  time  it  would  be  convenient  to  call.  If  any  brickmaker  is  bothered  with 
lamination,  cracking  in  drying  and  burning,  tearing  or  feathering  in  making,  if  their  hair  is 
turning  gray,  if  they  have  lost  their  appetite,  if  they  can  not  sleep  well  nights,  they  have  that 
tired  feeling,  they  have  a  general  falling  off  of  their  Bank  Account,  my  advice  to  them  would  be, 
not  to  wait  until  their  Attorney  advises  a  Receiver  or  their  Doctor  a  change  of  climate,  but  to 
consult  The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  o!  Frankfort,  Ind.,  with  their  long  and  varied  experience  with  the 
Wonder  machine,  who  will  soon  restore  their  appetite  and  put  their  Bank  Account  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Respectfully  yours,  E.  W.  GIEK. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 

Atlanta  Uriels  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA.  225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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How  Does  Your  ^  £ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Cutter  Cut?  I 


♦  ♦ 

♦  DOES  IT  CUT  ENOUGH?  DOES  IT  CUT  WELL  ENOUGH?  ♦ 

♦  DOES  IT  CUT  WITHOUT  WASTE?  DOES  IT  UPSET  THE  COLUMN?  ♦ 

♦  DOES  IT  BREAK  DOWN?  DOES  IT  WEAR  OUT  TOO  QUICKLY?  ♦ 

♦  DOES  IT  SUIT  YOU?  ♦ 

♦  _ ♦ 
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♦ 
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♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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No.  60  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 
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^  This  One 
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THERE,  IS  NONE  BETTER  ♦ 


It  cuts  enough  well  enough  without  waste  or 
upset.  It  doesn't  break  down  or  wear  out  pre¬ 
maturely.  It  suits  the  brickmakers  and  we 
know  it  because  they  say  so.  It  would  suit 
you.  If  it  doesn’t,  it  costs  you  nothing. 


♦' 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


We  solicit  Your  detailed  Investigation. 


H.  BREWER  Sc  CO., 

Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U 


S.  /\. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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Avoid  the  Ragged  Edges. 

Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — no  i  n 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


.  M. 


Sc  CO., 

Gallon,  Ohio. 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

1  j=  AATD  - =  =  = 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 

One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union”  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  7V\.  FREESE  Sc  CO 


•* 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


The  New  Haven  Brick  Machine. 


They  are  by  actual  Weight  and  Measurement  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Soft 
Clay  Brick  Machine  Built  in  this  Country. 

Investigation  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Built  only  at  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  by 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 


History  Shows  That  They  Have  Been  Unusually  Successful. 


THE 


ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY  ”  3 


“NEW  HAVEN” 


BricK 

Machines. 


WEAR  LONGER,  BREAK  LESS. 

Make  More  Brick  per  Cost  of  Machine  and  Repairs 

BECAUSE 
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ST. 


ellttorn  and  Albrechts 

ent  Pulverizers. 


These  machines  are  built  to 
pulverize  materials  as  follows: 
Asphalt  Rock,  Barytes,  Bones, 
Carbon,  Cement,  Cement  Rock; 
Charcoal,  Clay,  Coal,  Coke, 
Corn  Cobs,  Deceminated  Lead 
Ore,  Fire  Clay,  Glue  Stock, 
Grain,  Guano,  Granite  Rock, 
Kaolin.  Lime  Stone,  Mar), 
Mica,  Mineral  Paints,  Ochres, 
Ojl  Cake,  Oyster  Shells.  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock,  Portland  Cement, 
Salts,  Sand  Stone,  Slag,  Slate, 
SoapStone,  Sugar,  Tan  Bark, 
Tobacco  Stems,  Wood  Fibres, 
Quartz  Rock,  Zinc  Ore,  etc. 

We  Build  Them  in  the  Fol¬ 
lowing  Sizes: 


S  600.00 
.  750.00 
900.00 
1  ,‘200. 00 
1,800. 00 


y, 

£  S 

c,&~ 


2,000 

3,000 

4,500 

6,000 

10,000 


ms  'j 


25  to  40 
50  to  75 
75  to  125 
125  to  200 
200  to  300 


E  " 
g-o. 
p.  . 

6  told 
8  to  14 
10  to  18 
15  to  25 
25  to  5(> 


Capacity  and  horse  power  re¬ 
quired  depends  on  speed  ma¬ 
chine  is  run  and  how  flue  the 
material  is  to  be  pulverized. 

We  have  a  large  number  of 
these  machines  In  use  on  vari¬ 
ous  materials,  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  Will  furnish  ref¬ 
erences  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

For  further  information,  par¬ 
ticulars  and  discount,  address. 


Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IRON. CLAD 


BARROW, 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD'S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced. 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

INe\A/  London,  O. 
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L.l  CUNL 


What 
We  Need== 


t\ 

i 


SINGLE  DECK  STEEL  DRYER  CAR. 


WE  HAVE  PLENTY  OF  RAW 
MATERIAL,  more  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with  just  now. 

WE  HAVE  THE  DESIGN  of  the 
best  car  in  the  market. 

WE  HAVE  THE  FACILITIES  for 
turning  them  out  quickly. 


BUT  WE  NEED  ORDERS— so  we  can  place  the  cars  where  they  will  fill  their  “niche’'  in  bringing  success 
to  the  Brickmaker.  -j  •  'T  •  .x 


NOT  BECAUSE  WE  ARE  NOT  GETTING  ORDERS,  for  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  get  out  the  or¬ 
ders  we  now  have,  but  like  a  certain  English  boy  of  fame,  and  the  average  American  we  want  “more.” 

IF  YOU  ARE  THINKING  OF  BUYING  some  cars  why  not  write  us?  Dryer  cars  are  sold  at  astonishingly 
low  prices  nowadays. 


Steam  Presses==Hand  Presses==Dryer  Cars. 


P.  S.-'We  Also  make  SWORD  BRICK  MACHINES. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


June  1901. 


It  is  working  perfectly  under 
any  and  all  conditions  wherever 
installed.  We  can'give  you  simi= 
lar  service. 

WRITE  US  ABOUT  IT. 


Successful  Brick 

mj&mmmmsmmmmmmmm—mnmmmnmmemammmmmmmmm—mmmmm—ammmc—tmmmm 

Drying. 


You’re  not  maKing  an  experU 
ment  when  you  install 


Tie  ilO.”  Dryer 


American  Blower  Co., 


NEW  YORK:  141  Broadway.  ^  DETROIT 
CHICAGO:  1550  Marquette  Bldg.  J*  ’ 

LONDON:  70  Gracecburch  St.  ^ 


MICH. 


All  Railway 
Materials 

For  Brickyards  and  Olay  Mines.  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

^ALWAYS  IN  STOCKS 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

66  and  68  Broad  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  58. 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


ilsssfti 


NEW  SUSPENDED  9  FEET  DIAMETER  DRi  PAN  No.  2. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

SlSfiiSi© I  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Vor*  X*£VI,  No.  1. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  JULY,  1901. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


The  Official  Oroah  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  Statfs  of  America. 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 
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fHj-  crz>  Yi  y<*i~  ^ 


No.  133.  SOFT  nUD  RACK 


No.  149.  STEEL  UPPER  and  LOWER  DECKS. 

These  decks  are  made  with  channel  steel  slats 
and  angle  steel  cleats  well  riveted  together  and 
forming  the  strongest  and  best  style  of  decks. 
Brick  will  creep  better  on  these  decks  than  on 
wooden  ones.  Made  to  tit  the  Nos.  124  and  126 
double  deck  cars. 

Length  of  lower  deck  from  out-to-out,  6  feet 
11  inches;  it  has  6  slats  2%  inches  wide,  spaced 
2%  inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  length  of  upper 
deck  out-to-out,  6  feet;  it  has  16  slats  2%  inches 
wide,  spaced  2%  inches;  weight,  180  pounds. 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co., 

(  a  TP i  ac  dai  T  crncuf  rn  nnnnnicTAnc  \  ■« 


(ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


Our  cars  are  made  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron,  have  drawn  steel  rolls  in  our  Dryer 
car  bearing’s.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Dryer  cars  for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Hollow 
Block,  Fire  Proofing,  Cement,  and  all  material  that  cars  are  used  for. 

We  are  t!ie  Largest  manufacturers' or  Dryer  Cars  in  ttte  Worm.; 

Our  Steel  Cars  are  the  Strongest,  Lightest  and  Easiest  Running  Cars  on 
the  flarket;  all  parts  interchangeable;  made  especially  for  export  trade.  Why 
buy  Pot  Metal  Cars  when  you  can  get  a  Steel  Car  just  as  cheap,  that  will  last 
forever?  We  have  Dryer  Cars  for  all  purposes. 


|No.  136.  DOUBLE  DECK— STEEL  DECK. 

This  is  an  especially  strong  and  substantial 
double  deck  car  for  the  same  uses  as  No.  124, 
buf  ^ith  lower  deck  of  channel  steel  same  as 
No.  108  single  deck.  The  best  car  made  for  un¬ 
usually  large  and  heavy  loads.  Bricks  will 
creep  better  on  this  car  than  on  a  wooden  deck. 

Length,  out-to-out,  6  feet  11  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  85  inches;  weight.  400  pounds;  height, 
top  of  lower  deck  to  top  of  support  for  upper 
deck,  21  inches;  guage  in-to-in  of  rails,  24  inches; 
capacity  500  to  600  green  brick;  height,  top  of 
rail  to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  inches. 


For  soft  mud  brick  on  flat  pallets,  brick  on  flat, 
6  brick  per  pallet,  3  pallets  wide,  12  pallets  high, 
4%  inches  top  to  top  of  pallets.  Standard  side  of 
car  for  34  inch  pallets,  but  can  be  made  for  any 
other  length  desired.  The  only  rack  car  made 
which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  which  will  carry 
the  load  without  racking. 

Length,  out-to-out  6  feet  9  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  36  inches;  weight,  495  pounds;  gauge  in-to- ' 
in  of  rails,  24  inches;  capacity,  432  green  brick: 
height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  upper  pallet  slides,  5 
feet  ?  inches. 


Writ,  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO.,  =  =  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Brick  Yard  Supplies. 


Brick  Machinery — Dry  Press  Process. 
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Mention  The  Clat-Workeb. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  The  Clay-Workkb. 
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SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 

©  •  • 


v  -■  . 


«SL  » 


The  MONARCH 

Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 

Double — — 
Pug  Mill. 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  \A/.  HENSLEY,  II^^fletchbr.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

V/l/ .  L.  KIDNEY  Sale*  Agent,  Ca petown .  South  «■  - 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs.  jjjS 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 

Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  S3'V 

Chicago  Brick 
machinery  Co., 
325  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURED  13  "V 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 
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'The  LA.T&ST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  TWLEJMJESSURE  BricK  Machine 

Manufactured  In  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 


FOR  TWO  YEARS 


AGAINST 

BREAKAGE. 


'THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
A  the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO  . 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


~7?//r  WO  43 
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Stiff  Mud, 
Soft  Mud, 
Dry  Press, 
Pottery 
and 
Cement 
Machinery. 


Eagle  Repress 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  “BUILT  RIGHT 
and  RUNS  RIGHT.” 

PARTICULARS 
FOR  A 

POSTAL. 


The  Peer  of  Presses. 


The  American  Ciay=Working  Machinery  Co., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 
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Successful 


f Produces  the 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

Strongest  and! 

L  Finest  Brick  EBaflKflfa 

|Most  Durable] 

ENDORSEMENT! 

The  Columbus  Face  Brick  Company,  incorporated. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  , 

IRONCLAY  FIKE,  FLASHE.D  BRICK  "  LU?JWiffWd... 


Shipping  Station,  SHAWNEE,  OHIO. 


DAVID  C.  MEEHAN,  Secy  and  Gen.  Man. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  May  17th,  1901. 


The  SIMPSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  2nd  inst.  we  would  say  llie  Simpson  Presses  installed  at  our 
works  some  years  ago  are  continually  employed  every  working  day  of  the  year,  and  are  giving  the  fullest  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  Ironclay  Brick  is  certainly  well  favored  by  the  Trade,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  give  the  machines 
their  full  measure  of  credit  for  this  satisfactory  condition.  Very  truly  yours, 

jUMBUS  PAGE  BRI6K  GO., 


Seay  £  Gen' l  Mgr. 


THE  SIMPSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Off/ces:Su/te  /20a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Works:  W/nthrop  Harbor ,  III .  - qj-j  |  O 


The  Oldest 


Established 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
^  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN  'J5  IMPROVED 

CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 


i 

l 

( 

i 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 


STRENGTH, 
IMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 


Costs  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 


The  lightest  running  Press  in  the  market. 

All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4  and  6 
mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz  Patent  Pul= 
verizer,  and  the  Fernholtz  Clay  Mixer,  in 
our  own  factory. 

We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY  SHAPE  BRICK  at  reasonable  Prices. 

Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Further  Information  on  /Application. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.. 

cable  address  ‘  fernbrick.”  ,214  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 

WE8TERN  UNION  CODE.  ’  r 
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“THE  STANDARD  DRIER  is  giving  PERFECT  SATISFACTION.  No  trouble 
to  operate  it— no  leaks— every  joint  tight.  It  does  the  work  easily  and  DRIES 
50  PER  CENT.  MORE  BRICK  THAN  WAS  GUARANTEED.” 

GRAVES  SHALE  BRICK  CO.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


We  have  many  more  letters  equally  as  strong.  In  fact,  all  our  cus 
tomers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 


Which  is  far  and  away  the  most  practical  Drier  science  and  skill  have 
yet  produced.  It  is  SIMPLE,  SAFE,  SENSIBLE  and  ADAPTABLE  to 
the  drying  of  all  clay  products.  A  record  of 
more  than  a  dozen  years  has  placed  it  way  be= 
yond  the  experimental  stage.  Buy  a  “STAN= 

DARD”  and  you  run  no  risk.  rSfiLl 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  [AND  TESTIMONIALS 


QUICK  INSTALLATION  OF  LARGE  CAPACITY  DRYING  PLANTS 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXXYI. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  HOLLAND  BRICKMAKER  AND  HIS  PLANT. 

AGREEABLE  TO  REQUEST,  I  am  sending  The  Clay- 
Worker  a  little  description  of  the  brickmaking  plant  of 
Weijers  &  Co.,  at  Udenhout,  near  Tilburg,  Holland,  to¬ 
gether  with  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Weijers,  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  and  manager  of  the  factory,  and  some  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  works.  I  hope  you  will  understand  what  I  want 
to  say  and  correct  any  mistakes  I  may  make,  owing  to  my  ina¬ 
bility  to  express  myself  clearly  in  the  English  language. 

The  brick  plant  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  best  in 


this  country.  As  the  pictures  will  show’,  the  buildings  are  sub¬ 
stantial  in  character.  This  is  in  keeping  with  manufacturing 
plants  generally  all  through  the  Netherlands.  Temporary 
structures  are  seldom  built  by  those  engaged  in  any  permanent 
business.  With  our  manufacturers  first  cost  is  secondary  to 
permanency.  That  is,  we  build  for  stability,  which,  I  judge,  is 
not  always  the  case  in  America,  judging  from  the  illustrations 


No.  1. 


seen  in  The  Clay-Worker  of  some  of  your  brick  and  tile  plants. 

Tilburg  is  quite  a  manufacturing  city,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Holland,  having  good  railroad  facilities.  This  section  of 
Holland  is  not  threaded  with  dykes  and  ditches,  as  is  the 
northern  part  of  the  country. 

The  material  from  which  Messrs.  Weijers  &  Co.  make  their 
product  is  a  sandy  loam,  rich  in  iron,  and  is  found  half  a  meter 
(nearly  twenty  inches)  under  the  top  soil.  This  loam  is  about 
one  and  one-half  meters  in  depth.  We  have  found,  from  expe¬ 
rience,  that  our  clay  works  much  more  satisfactorily  if 
weathered,  so  we  spade  and  turn  it  over  to  a  depth  of  about  one 


and  one-half  meters  and  leave  it  to  wreather  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

After  this  weathering  process,  the  clay  is  taken  to  the  press¬ 
room  in  barrows,  where  it  is  passed  through  a  crusher,  ana 
from  the  crusher  is  conveyed  to  a  vertical  shaft,  having  knives 
around  the  spindle,  in  which  it  is  mixed  thoroughly,  enough 
water  being  added  to  make  it  homogeneous.  After  being  tem- 
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General  View  of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Works  of  Weijers  &  Co.,  Udenhout,  Holland. 
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pered  it  is  pressed  into  wooden  molds,  each  making  six  brick, 
the  machines  having  a  press  box  on  each  of  two  sides.  Sixty 
thousand  brick  can  be  turned  out  on  these  presses  every  day  of 
ten  hours,  but  we  are  now  only  making  forty-five  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand. 

As  the  brick  come  from  the  press  they  are  placed  on  per¬ 
forated  steel  pallets  and  loaded  onto  drying  cars,  on  which  they 
go  into  the  dryer.  There  are  two  systems  of  drying  in  use  at 
this  plant,  both  of  which  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Henry  Wei- 
jers,  who  is  of  an  inventive  turn.  In  one  system  the  brick  are 
dried  without  any  assistance  from  the  heat  from  the  kilns. 
This  independent  dryer  is  heated  by  burning  coal  and  radiat¬ 
ing  the  gases  through  cast  iron  pipes  well  distributed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dryer,  under  the  rails  on  which  the  cars  run. 
Dry  air  passes  into  the  dryer  at  one  end,  absorbs  the  moisture 
from  the  brick  and  is  taken  out  at  the  other  end  by  natural 
draft.  That  is,  without  the  help  of  fans  or  other  mechanical 
apparatus.  There  are  twelve  tracks  in  this  dryer,  and  we  are 
drying  without  cracking  forty  to  fifty  thousand  brick  a  day 
in  it. 

Mr.  Weijers  is  a  firm  believer  in  artificial  drying.  He  be¬ 


Mu.  Henri  Weijers. 

lieves  that  method  is  more  economical  and  effective  than  old- 
style  methods. 

The  advantage  of  artificial  drying  over  natural  or  outdoor 
drying  scarcely  needs  demonstration,  for  we  all  known  that 
where  a  brickmaker  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  weather  for 
the  drying  of  his  brick,  he  is  frequently  handicapped.  A  wet 
spell  makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  output,  and  ofttimes  stops 
the  work  entirely.  In  order  to  avoid  this  loss  of  time  and  an¬ 
noyance,  and  also  to  secure  a  more  independent  and  stable 
business,  different  systems  of  artificial  drying  have  been  in¬ 
vented.  Various  methods  have  been  tried  here.  Nearly  all 
known  systems  are  separated  from  and  work  independently  of 
the  burning  kilns.  The  few  that  do  work  in  combination  with 
the  kilns  cannot  be  considered  perfect,  because  the  heat  de¬ 
rived  from  the  burning  kiln  is  not  sufficiently  economized. 

Mr.  Weijers  has  studied  this  question  thoroughly,  and  worked 
out  a  system  that  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  The  system 
has  been  adopted  by  other  yards  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  every  case  proven  successful.  He  has  taken  out  patents, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  his  system  of  using 
heat  from  cooling  kilns.  The  system  is  adapted  to  all  contin- 


nous  burning  kilns.  By  this  method  of  construction  the  heat 
in  the  burning  chamber  can  be  used  more  effectively  for  drying 


Weijers  &  Co’s  Clay  Bank. 


the  brick  in  the  kiln.  The  heat  necessary  for  drying  the  brick 
is  derived  from  three  sources. 

First,  The  heat  radiating  through  the  walls  of  the  burning 
chamber  is  utilized. 

Second,  The  hot  gases  emanating  from  the  burning  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  kiln,  and  which  by  the  ordinary  process  es¬ 
cape  from  the  chimney  into  the  air,  and  so  are  wasted,  are 
utilized  by  being  conducted  into  a  channel,  from  whence  they 
are  conducted  to  the  drying  chamber. 

Third,  Use  is  made  of  the  hot  air  which  otherwise,  than  for 
the  timely  cooling  of  the  burned  brick,  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  fire  holes  into  the  open  air.  This  hot  air  is  con¬ 
veyed,  by  means  of  valves  or  pipes,  into  a  channel,  from  which 
it  passes  into  the  drying  chambers. 

Mr.  Weijers  has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  system 
and  its  success  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  him. 

After  the  brick  are  dried  they  are  set  in  continuous  kilns,  of 
which  they  have  three.  Coal  is  the  fuel  used.  After  being 
burned  the  brick  are  sorted  and  loaded  on  the  cars  at  the  plant. 
The  railroad  runs  right  into  the  plant,  as  the  photographs 
show.  The  general  product  is  common  building  brick,  though 
they  make  some  pressed  brick  and  tile.  A  READER. 


There  is  a  proverb  which  says  that  there  are  more  false  facts 
than  false  theories  in  the  world.  Indeed,  false  theories  spring 


Sectional  Drawings  of  Weijers  Patent  Kiln  and  Dryer. 


from  mistakes  as  to  facts,  or  a  wrong  interpretation  of  them. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  wheat  found  in  the  coffins  of 
Egyptian  mummies.  It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
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that  such  wheat  retained  its  vitality  for  over  four  thousand 
years,  and  had  sprouted  as  fresh  and  green  as  the  seeds  of 
last  year’s  planting.  Minister  S.  S.  Cox,  who  represents  this 
country  at  Constantinople,  had  this  matter  thoroughly  tested. 
He  sent  a  package  of  wheat  found  in  the  graves  of  mummies 
to  responsible  agriculturists  in  this  country,  who  planted  it 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  it  would  not  germi¬ 
nate.  Indeed,  it  was  found  on  cutting  the  seed  that  it  had 
turned  to  dust. — Ex. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BAG  WALLS -HIGH  OR  LOW. 


GREAT  MANY  QUESTIONS  seem  never  to  be 
satisfactorily  settled,  but  are  constantly  coming 
up  for  discussion.  This  can  often  be  explained 
by  the  expressive  phrase,  “that  depends.”  Many 
clay  workers  have  wondered  whether  it  is  better 
jp  k  to  have  flash  walls  and  bag  walls,  high  or  low. 

They  have  seen  both  kinds  used  and  are  some¬ 
what  bewildered  as  to  which  is  correct.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  plain  enough  when  you  take  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  kind  of  ware  to  be  burned  and  the  condition  in 
which  it  should  be  left  by  the  burning  will  go  far  to  determine 
the  height  to  which  the  bag  walls  should  be  built. 

— For  Sewer  Pipe. — 

This  is  nicely  illustrated  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 


On  Top  of  Weijers  &  Go’s  Continuous  Kiln. 


George  S.  Tiffany  in  The  Clay-Worker  for  October,  1900,  page 
270.  Mr.  Tiffany  says: 

“The  high  flash  walls  and  bag  walls  were  required  in  the 
burning  and  salt  glazing  of  sewer  pipe,  for  the  currents  of  heat 
and  saline  vapors  must  pass  through  the  pipe  in  order  to  glaze 
the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  besides  a  hori¬ 
zontal  draft  would  certainly  shatter  the  large  sizes,  warp  the 
smaller  ones  and  only  glaze  one  side  of  the  pipe,  or  glaze  the 
side  toward  the  draft  more  than  the  opposite  side.” 

— For  Brick. — 

Low  bag  walls,  or  none  at  all  above  the  fires,  would  be  better 
in  nearly  all  cases  for  burning  common,  sewer  and  paving 
brick.  Where  no  bag  wall  intervenes  between  the  furnaces  and 
the  brick  in  the  kiln  the  heat  is  carried  from  the  fires  and 
heated  furnace  walls  by  radiator  as  well  as  by  convection.  Clay 
is  such  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  that  this  method  of  carrying 
heat  from  the  fires  into  the  kiln  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
All  brick  burners  know  that  a  brick  may  be  red  hot  at  one  end 
while  the  other  end  may  be  cold  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand, 
or  at  least  with  a  mitten.  A  bar  of  iron  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
brick  when  heated  red  hot  at  one  end  would  be  nearly  as  hot  in 
a  short  time  at  the  other  end. 

Heat  is  wanted  in  the  kiln,  and  every  possible  means  for  get¬ 
ting  it  from  the  furnaces  to  the  brick  set  in  the  kiln  should  be 


used,  and  everything  that  interferes  with  its  free  passage  to 
the  ware  as  soon  as  it  is  generated  from  the  fuel  should  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  if  possible. 

In  some  cases  the  quality,  color  or  condition  of  the  burned 


Sanding  the  Brick  Molds. 


ware  is  of  so  much  importance  that  economy  of  heat  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration.  In  such  cases  high  bag  walls,  saggers  or 
some  such  sheltering  devices  are  interposed  between  the  fires 
and  the  goods  to  be  burned. 

- — The  Purpose  of  Bag  Walls. — 

Bag  walls  are  simply  devices  for  sheltering  and  protecting 
the  ware  in  the  kiln  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnaces. 
Common,  sewer  and  paving  brick  do  not  need  such  protection, 
and  therefore  bag  walls  can  be  dispensed  with.  When  color  is 
a  consideration,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick,  some  sheltering  medium  must  be  used,  but  this 
is  always  done  at  a  greater  or  less  expense  of  heat  and  fuel. 

By  carefully  setting  the  courses  of  brick  end  to  end,  so  that 
continuous  tunnels  or  flues  run  from  the  furnaces  towards  the 
center  of  the  kiln,  a  cross  or  horizontal  draft  can  be  secured. 
This  greatly  assists  in  carrying  the  draft  and  heat  to  all  parts 
of  the  kiln  practically  at  once.  A  kiln  so  set,  that  is,  with  no 
bag  walls  above  the  fires  and  with  the  brick  end  to  end,  can  be 
burned  much  more  uniformly,  in  less  time  and  with  less  fuel 
than  one  with  high  bag  walls  and  with  the  brick  set  without 


Piling  Brick  on  Yard. 

continuous  air  passages  running  between  the  brick  from  the 
furnaces. 

This  arrangement  permits  a  part  of  the  draft  and  heat  to 
start  directly  from  the  furnaces  to  the  middle  and  bottom  of 
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the  kiln  -without  all  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
kiln,  as  is  the  case  with  high  flash  walls,  and  yet  some  people 
are  burning  common  building  brick  in  down-draft  kilns  that 
have  flash  walls  reaching  nearly  to  the  crown. 

— For  Drain  Tile. — 

For  several  reasons  moderately  high  bag  walls  are  better  in 
burning  kilns  of  tile.  As  tile  are  usually  set  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  cross  draft  or  horizontal  draft  in  a  tile  kiln,  and  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  gained  in  burning  a  kiln  of  common 
brick  with  low  bag  walls. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  draft  and  heat  should  be  applied  to  all 
sides  of  a  tile  alike,  and  so  it  is  better  that  they  should  come 
to  and  through  and  around  the  tile  from  the  top.  This  result 
can  readily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  high  bag  walls,  which 
will  carry  the  heat  to  the  crown  of  the  kiln  before  it  comes  to 
the  tile. 

High  bag  walls  are  necessary  to  hold  small  tile  up  and  keep 
them  from  falling  into  the  furnaces.  As  with  sewer  pipe,  the 
high  walls  are  necessary  to  protect  the  tile  next  to  the  fur¬ 
naces.  Without  this  protection  the  sides  of  the  tile  towards 
the  fire  would  become  hotter  than  the  other  sides,  and  those 
tile  might  he  cracked  by  the  uneaual  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  two  sides.  The  side  exposed  to  the  direct  heat 
would  become  hotter  and  would  shrink  or  settle  more  than  the 
other.  This  unequal  shrinkage  would  warp  the  tile  and  would 
tend  to  tip  the  top  tile  over  into  the  fire. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  this  way  it  becomes  evident  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  given;  that  in  all  cases  neither  high  nor 
low  bag  walls  are  best — “That  depends.”  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


the  McKeesport  brick  co. 


The  McKeesport  Brick  Co.  operates  two  plants,  one  at  Blair 
Station,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  twenty  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  the  other  at  McKeesport.  At  the  latter  plant  they 
make  a  fine  shale  brick — about  20,000  per  day — and  use  a  Mar¬ 
tin  soft-mud  machine.  The  works  are  equipped  with  tunnel 
dryers,  and  make  a  smooth,  solid  and  fine  shale  brick,  which  is 
in  great  demand.  They  readily  sell  all  their  product  in  the 
busy  town  of  McKeesport.  The  works  at  Blair  Station  was 
formerly  operated  by  Mr.  John  T.  Chambers,  brother  of  Cyrus 
Chambers,  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the  machine  by 
that  name.  They  use  here  one  of  these  machines,  Chambers 
tunnel  dryers  and  five  Philadelphia  kilns.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  is  from  25,000  to  35,000  brick  per  day.  They  have  a 
good  steady  trade,  and  can  dispose  of  all  the  brick  they  can 
make.  At  present  they  have  the  contract  for  furnishing  brick 
for  the  new  steel  mill  of  the  St.  Clair  Steel  Co.  The  steel  com¬ 
pany  recently  purchased  the  ground  upon  which  the  brick 
works  stand,  and  will  utilize  it  for  factory  purposes.  The 
McKeesport  Brick  Co.  is  an  active,  progressive  and  influential 
concern,  and  one  of  the  leading  business  firms  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  its  stockholders  being  engaged  in  many  of  the 
manufacturing,  real  estate  and  business  enterprises.  Mr.  J. 
P.  McIntyre  is  president  and  general  manager  and  D.  P. 
Thomas  is  treasurer. 


HOW  ROOFING  TILE  ARE  USED  IN  EUROPE. 

Roofing  tiles  in  Greece  and  Rome  were  used  as  follows:  Flat 
tiles  with  raised  edges  extended  from  rafter  to  rafter,  the 
upper  end  of  which  having  a  rib  which  entered  a  groove 
formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  tile  placed  above  it.  After 
these  were  laid  the  joints  above  the  rafters  were  covered  with 
other  tiles,  each  formed  like  the  half  of  the  frustrum  of  a  hol¬ 
low  cone,  so  that  they  were  able  to  lap  upon  each  other,  their 
edges  lying  snugly  to  flat  tiles  on  the  roof.  The  end  of  these 
ridges  was  terminated  with  an  ornament.  Tiles,  both  flat  and 
curved,  were  in  great  demand  in  Roman  architecture.  Roofs 
were  covered  with  the  flat  and  curved  tiles  alternating.  Tiles 
two  feet  square,  with  a  foot  at  each  angle,  were  used  to  line 
the  thermae,  so  that  an  air  space  between  them  and  the  wall 
should  prevent  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  latter. — Ex. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SETTING  BRICK  IN  KILN. 


EREWITH  I  SUBMIT  a  couple  of  drawings  of 
brick  set  in  the  old  style  kiln,  one  a  two-brick 
bench,  four  courses  to  the  arch,  the  other  a  four- 
brick  bench,  six  courses  to  the  arch.  The  four- 
brick  bench  arch  I  used  in  Chicago  and  set  forty- 
two  high.  I  find  when  using  oil  for  fuel,  if  top  of  arch  is  set 
tigtht  together,  and  also  the  course  under  platting  set  tight, 
that  the  results  are  much  better  than  if  set  loose.  It  dis¬ 
tributes  the  heat  much  better. 


The  two-brick  bench  arch  we  are  at  present  using,  and  while 
it  is  not  as  cheap  a  way  to  burn  as  the  four-brick  bench,  yet 
the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  use 
any  screenings,  and  our  clay  burns  very  hard.  I  would  advise 
any  one  to  be  very  careful  setting  two-brick  bench  arches, 
especially  if  their  clay  burns  easy.  I  have  also  had  better 
results  in  burning  when  we  set  three  on  three  and  cross  them 
every  time,  from  the  top  arch  up  to  top  of  kiln. 

The  sketches  show  how  to  set  brick  in  the  arches  with  either 
coal,  wood  or  oil  for  fuel.  Set  brick  in  the  arches  on  edge 


until  you  reach  the  second  brick  above  the  arch  and  then 
start  to  cross  three  on  three,  and  keep  the  brick  as  near  one 
another  as  possible,  that  is,  in  blocks  of  three  on  three  from 
the  very  start,  and  so  on  until  the  very  top  is  reached,  drawing 
in  your  kiln  at  least  three  brick  from  ground  to  top.  I  have 
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drawn  in  as  many  as  four  brick — it  may  save  much  bracing  on 
the  heads — but  the  results  will  be  the  same  whether  you  draw 
in  the  space  of  two  or  four  brick.  You  get  more  brick  in  the 
kiln  by  drawing  only  two  brick  and  your  burning  won’t  cost 
you  as  much  per  thousand.  You  may  set  forty-two  high,  too, 


providing  the  conditions  are  such  that  you  can  burn  them  hard 
enough.  If  not,  set  them  lower,  according  to  how  your  clay 
takes  the  fire.  HARD  BURNS. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

TILE  DRAINAGE  IN  MISSOURI.  No.  3. 


L.  C.  Moore. 


FIRST  TILING  done  in  Scotland  county,  Mis¬ 
souri,  was  on  bottom  land,  very  flat,  and 
much  of  it  covered  by  sloughs  and  swamps. 
Of  course,  this  was  done  in  a  piecemeal-try-if- 
it-would-work  fashion,  and  most  of  it  will 
have  to  be  taken  up  or  lost  when  any  general 
system  of  tiling  is  attempted.  And  long  after 
many  were  convinced  that  underdrainage  was 
a  success  on  the  valley  lands  they  still  doubt¬ 
ed  if  it  would  work  equally  as  well  on  our 
prairie  lands.  For  this  reason  we  were,  delayed  in  making  the 
desired  experiments  on  prairie  soils  for  several  years.  We  sold 
what  tile  we  could  to  our  valley  farmers,  and  made  bricks  for 
a  living  until  the  opportunity  offered  for  which  we  had  been 
waiting. 

Then  we  waited  for  time  to  show  its  full  effects  upon  the 
heavy  subsoil.  And  not  until  the  matter  had  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  to  a  certainty  did  we  feel  justified  in 
placing  these  facts  before  the  world.  And  our  experience  war¬ 
rants  us  in  going  a  step  further  than  we  had  even  anticipated 
when  we  commenced  the  work. 

Our  prairie  soils  need  underdrainage  much  more  than  do  our 
bottom  lands. 

The  latter  is  underlaid  in  most  places  with  a  sandy  subsoil. 
It  is  true  that  one  has  often  to  dig  ten  feet  to  find  the  sandy 
stratum,  but  it  is  generally  about  three  to  six  feet  deep.  Even 
if  it  is  ten  feet  deep  it  exerts  a  wonderfully  beneficial  influence 
by  draining  the  soil  above,  for  the  water  will  find  its  way  down 


much  further  than  ten  feet,  and  though  slowly,  it  will  gradu¬ 
ally  disappear  and  not  stagnate  a  few  inches  below  the  top  soil, 
and  thus  bring  disease  to  the  plant  life  on  its  surface. 

But  our  prairie  lands  have  no  such  advantage.  Dig  as  deep 
as  you  please,  the  clay  holds  water  like  a  bottle.  Our  soils  on 
the  average  are  not  over  ten  inches  deep,  and  the  water  line, 
of  course,  lies  just  at  the  meeting  of  soil  and  clay.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  after  continued  rains  to  see  the  corn  and  grass 
turn  yellow  and  look  diseased  from  feeding  upon  the  stagnant 
water  so  near  their  roots.  Nor  will  open  ditches  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs  to  any  great  extent.  The  soil  will  become  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  in  spite  of  such  ditches,  and  the  surplus 
water  will  remain  along  the  water  line  long  enough  to  produce 
disease  and  sometimes  death  to  the  growing  crops.  This  has 
all  been  remedied  by  tile  drainage  wherever  tried.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Our  bottom  lands  are  so  warm,  and  plant  growth  on  them 
so  vigorous,  that  if  we  can  plant  corn  by  June  20  we  seldom 
fail  to  mature  the  crops  before  frost,  but  not  so  on  our  prairie 
land.  Plant  growth  there  is  naturally  slow,  and  crops  must  be 
planted  much  earlier  to  get  good  results.  So  if  we  fail  to  get 
an  early  start  on  our  uplands,  it  generally  proves  to  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter. 

And  still  in  another  respect  does  our  prairie  land  need  under¬ 
drainage  more  than  does  bottom  land.  Prairie  soils  are  shal¬ 
low  and  bottom  soils  are  deep.  There  is  not  over  ten  inches  in 
depth  of  spongy  land  to  hold  moisture  on  the  former,  while  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty-four  inches  is  the  general  depth  of  the  soil  of 
the  latter.  For  this  reason,  extremes  of  drought,  as  well  as 
wet  weather,  show  their  injurious  effects  upon  the  prairie  soil 
much  sooner  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  upon  the  bottom 
soil.  Prairie  soils  bake  in  the  sun,  pack  together  from  heavy 
rains,  and  break  up  into  hard  clods  much  the  worse. 

All  these  matters  are  much  improved  by  tiling,  and  prairie 
soils  need  the  medicine  much  more  than  the  other.  And  an¬ 
other  serious  matter  with  our  prairie  land  is  the  heavy  loss  of 
soil  by  surface  washing  during  heavy  rains.  This  robs  the 
uplands  and  enriches  the  already  rich  lowlands.  And  this  has 
been  going  on  for  ages,  though  much  more  rapidly  since  the 
plow  has  been  in  use.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tile  drain¬ 
age  to  a  great  extent  stops  this  waste  from  the  uplands,  and  if 
tiling  did  no  other  good,  this  alone  would  pay  for  the  expense 
of  tiling. 

This  is  no  theory  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  but  actual  dis¬ 
coveries  made  by  work  in  the  fields.  I  use  the  word  discoveries 
here  after  due  thought  upon  the  meaning  of  that  word,  t  or 
though  some  man  may  have  discovered  all  this  long  before  we 
did,  he  never  had  informed  us  of  that  fact,  and  we  were  forced 
to  go  over  much  of  this  ground  without  help  from  any  other 
worker  in  the  same  line. 

We  were  surprised  as  well  as  gratified  at  the  full  extent  of 
the  success  of  our  efforts,  for  our  business  largely  depended 
upon  the  outcome  of  these  experiments.  Besides,  it  has  been 
no  one-sided,  selfish  matter.  The  farmers  of  Scotland  county 
are  gainers  hundreds  of  dollars  to  our  one.  The  farmer  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before 
is  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  fellow-man  than  is  he  who  by 
conquest  of  arms  doubles  the  area  of  his  nation.  “But,”  asks 
one,  “are  you  sure  you  are  not  mistaken?  Will  tiling  do  all 
you  claim  for  it?  Does  it  really  benefit  land  in  both  extremes 
of  moisture  and  drought?” 

One  can  readily  understand  its  good  work  in  wet  seasons, 
but  will  it  not  rather  have  an  opposite  effect  during  drought? 
One  needs  only  to  take  a  look  at  fields  lying  side  by  side  to  get 
a  complete  answer  to  all  these  questions.  Of  course,  this  action 
of  drain  tiles  upon  lands  is  in  perfect  accord,  and  the  direct 
resultant  of  well-known  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  disintegration  that  takes 
place  when  clay  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  How  stiff  clay  when  thrown  to  the 
surface  gradually  breaks  up  and  loses  much  of  its  peculiarities 
as  clay,  and  becomes  productive  of  plant  life. 

When  the  air  is  introduced  into  the  subsoil  by  tiles  some- 
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summer  than  anywhere  else  this  side  of  the  place  we  all  wish 
to  avoid. 

“And  when,  at  4  a.  m.,  this  boy  ceased  the  prone,  it  was  to 
engage  in  a  hilarious  round  of  exciting  events,  of  which  the 
initial  performance  was  the  milking  of  a  bunch  of  cows,  im¬ 
mediately  after  which  he  amused  certain  robust,  but  impetu¬ 
ous  calves.  Then  he  irrigated  the  arid  department  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  those  cows.  Why,  Gates,  I  shudder  now  when  I  think 
how  many  pails  of  water  one  of  those  innocent  looking  old 
sponges  will  absorb,  looking  all  the  time,  in  her  own  peculiarly 
placid  and  interested  manner,  at  the  youth  who  plies  the  pump 
and  hustles  the  pail,  while  he  tells  himself  in  hollow  chested 
tones  wrhat  he  thinks  of  her,  and  she  puts  more  innocent  sur¬ 
prise  into  her  expression  and  additional  lakes  and  rivers  into 
her  anatomy,  until  the  boy’s  chances  for  the  hereafter  are  irre¬ 
parably  damaged.  Then,  when  her  thirst  is  assuaged,  or  the 
well  is  dry,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  feed  the  hogs,  clean  the  sta¬ 
bles,  curry  the  horses,  wake  up  the  rooster,  chop  a  little  wood, 
start  the  fire  in  the  cookstove,  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  and 
then  he  takes  his  turn  at  the  washbasin,  under  the  old  tree, 
lines  up  to  the  joint  stock  comb,  and  goes  into  the  salt  pork 
and  potatoes  that  are  to  carry  him  on  till  noon. 

“While  he  is  hunting  a  sliver  at  the  wood  pile  with  which  to 
pick  his  teeth,  he  is  probably  invited  to  climb  up  on  the  ser¬ 
rated  spine  of  the  oldest  and  boniest  horse  on  the  place,  and, 
without  any  saddle,  but  with  harness  in  plenty,  and  advice  in 
superabundance,  he  strives  to  guide,  steer,  cajole  or  pilot  the 
antique  steed  between  rows  of  corn  and  under  the  low-hanging 
apple  boughs.  Between  efforts  to  follow  the  wildly  shouted 
orders  that  come  to  him  from  the  pilot  of  the  shovel  plow  and 


thing  of  the  same  chemical  action  takes  place.  The  clay  be¬ 
comes  porous,  loose  and  easily  penetrable  by  the  roots  of  the 
growing  crops,  so  these  roots  go  many  inches  deeper  in  well- 
drained  soil  than  in  those  that  have  never  been  drained. 

We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  note  the  full  benefit  of  this  dis¬ 
integration,  for  our  work  is  of  recent  date,  but  each  year  seems 
to  add  to  the  benefits  received  from  underdrainage,  and  we 
cannot  now  predict  the  extent  of  this  influence  during  years  to 
come.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take  for  these  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  changes  to  be  completed,  or  whether  it  will 
ever  be  done.  We  only  know  the  ratio  of  benefits  derived  from 
tiling  has  been  directly  as  the  number  of  years  the  work  has 
been  done. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


ELL!  WELL!  WELL!  WELL!  That  last, 
effusion  of  yours  shows  just  what  kind 
of  a  farmer  boy  you  were,  Gates.  ‘Lying 
prone,  full  length,  in  the  dotting  shade 
of  the  willows,  listening  to  the  rippling 
of  the  waters.’  Yes,  I  should  think  that 
was  about  the  style  of  a  farmer  boy  you 
were,  but  it  don’t  exactly  describe  the  kind  of  a  country  boy 
that  I  was  next  to. 

“The  boy  I  remember  best  didn’t  spend  any  appreciable 
amount  of  his  time  ‘lying  prone’  by  any  willows.  Not  much! 
If  that  boy  had  tried  that  game  he  would  have  had  to  lie  very 
‘prone,’  indeed,  and  he  would  not  have  listened  to  any  rippling 
waters,  but  what  he  would  have  listened  to  would  have  been 
wild  yells  of  inquiry  as  to  his  whereabouts,  coupled  with  sug- 


Brickyard  Sketches— Views  of  the  Plant,  Morning  after  the  Fire. 


gestions  as  to  his  physical  development  along  the  ‘chores’  line. 

“The  only  time  that  boy  did  any  ‘lying  prone’  business  was 
about  10  p.  m.,  up  in  a  little  sweatbox,  tucked  up  under  a  hot 
roof,  in  the  little  half-story  back  chamber,  where  he  was  so 
tuckered  out  that  he  ‘did  the  prone’  on  a  feather  bed  and  at 
once  became  unconscious,  and  sweltered  until  he  was  invited 
to  get  up  and  resume  at  4  a.  m.  The  general  yearly  average 
of  this  room  came  out  all  right,  though,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  just  as  much  colder  there  in  winter  as  it  was  hotter  in 


efforts  to  flatten  himself  still  flatter  as  the  low  branches 
sweep  him  back  over  the  projecting  catches  on  the  harness 
and  the  projecting  bones  on  the  horse,  he  has  occasion  to  ex¬ 
ercise  most  of  his  faculties. 

“Possibly  the  meadow  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  exploit  in¬ 
stead  of  the  orchard,  and  then  all  he  has  to  do  for  a  few  hours 
is  to  communicate  a  rotary  motion  to  a  grindstone.  Seems 
to  me  I  have  spent  years  turning  a  grindstone.  And  the  man 
who  held  the  scythe  on  the  stone!  The  man  with  the  horny 
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hand!  Why  is  it  they  always  pick  the  meanest  man  for  this 
service?  Always  the  meanest,  the  very  meanest.  To  hang 
on  and  bear  down  and  wear  out  scythes  and  boys  simultane¬ 
ously.  There  have  been  more  black  careers  of  piracy  planned 
by  hot  country  hoys  interminably  turning  grindstones,  while 
a  cold-eyed,  muscular  man  bore  down  on  the  scythe,  than  any¬ 
where  else  on  earth,  I  claim.  This  is  proven,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  they  stopped  using  and  grinding  scythes  piracy 
ceased. 

“Say,  did  you  ever  bug  potato  vines?  No  poetry  there  that 
I  ever  heard  of.  Or  did  they  ever  give  you  a  good  tool  to  work 
with  when  you  were  a  boy?  Oh,  anything  was  good  enough. 
‘He’s  only  a  boy,’  and  he  was  always  put  off  with  some  anti¬ 
quated  old  relic  that  a  grown  man  wouldn’t  touch,  and  couldn’t 
do  anything  with,  anyway. 

“There  was  altogether  too  much  business  on  hand  for  me  to 
get  at  the  ‘cool  depths’  of  your  ‘old  swimming  hole,’  and  1 
knew  the  sign  of  the  two  fingers  only  in  the  derision  and 
scoffing  of  passing,  leisurely  urchins,  and  not  at  all  from 
active  participation. 

“And  you  think  I  studied  the  horizon  too  much  and  the 
heavens  not  enough,  do.  you?  Well,  I  had  about  as  much 
chance  of  getting  to  one  as  to  the  other,  and  both  looked 
equally  hot  and  distant  to  my  weary  eyes. 

“After  supper,  all  that  boy  I  knew  had  to  do  was  to  repeat 
the  performance  with  the  meek,  but  constantly  recurring, 
cows,  and  fix  them  for  the  night.  Then  he  added  to  the  hilar¬ 
ity  and  rotundity  of  the  boisterous  and  impetuous  calves  by 
means  of  a  pail  of  milk  and  a  crooked  finger,  restraining  their 
playful  bunts,  and  acquiring  some  milk  by  absorption;  then 
he  tended  the  hogs,  gathered  the  §ggs,  shut  up  the  chickens, 
watered,  fed  and  bedded  the  horses,  brought  in  more  wood  for 
the  cookstove  and  retired  to  the  incubator  and  became  uncon¬ 
scious. 

“Yes,  there  are  different  kinds  of  country  boys.  One  kind 
that  are  brought  up  there  and  that  go  away  and  keep  still 
about  it,  and  another  kind  that  live  somewhere  else  and  write 
what  they  don’t  know  about  it.”  GATES. 


CINCINNATI  INOTES. 

All  the  brick  manufacturers  are  busy  in  this  corner  of  the 
country,  although  they  are  catching  up  with  orders. 

The  Blair  Brick  Company,  under  assignment,  has  a  fine  run 
of  custom  and  are  making  money. 

George  H.  Burns  has  all  he  can  do. 

The  Busse  Brick  Co.  has  the  furnishing  of  brick  for  the 
large  Hibben  wholesale  dry  goods  store. 

The  Mitchell  Brick  Co.  have  their  share  of  the  trade. 

The  new  Commercial-Tribune  ten-story  brick  building  has 
been  commenced. 

A  large  building  for  light  manufacturing  on  each  of  its  floors 
is  talked  of,  and  also  a  new  sky-scraper  on  Fourth  street. 

A  new  building  for  the  Cincinnati  Gymnasium  will  be 
erected  this  season. 

The  Cincinnati  Brick  Company  have  all  the  orders  they  can 
fill.  Taking  it  altogether,  this  will  be  a  busy  fall  here  in  the 
brick  and  building  lines. 


As  It  Always  Was. 

“How  will  you  have  your  steak,  Mr.  Crimsonbeak?”  asked 
that  gentleman’s  boarding  mistress  at  breakfast  the  other 
morning. 

“Til  have  it  tough,  of  course,”  answered  he  rather  sharply. 

“Can  it  be  possible,”  said  the  lady  sitting  next  to  him,  “that 
you  prefer  your  meat  tough?” 

“No,  indeed;  I  like  a  piece  of  tender  steak  as  well  as  the 
next  one!”  replied  The  festive  Crimsonbeak. 

“But  you  ordered  your  steak  tough?”  suggested  his  neighbor 
with  some  surprise. 

“5h,  no,  I  didn’t,”  quickly  came  from  Crimsonbeak.  “She 
asked  me  how  I  would  have  it,  when  she  knew  as  well  as  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  tough- — as  it  always  is!” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 

A  Modern  New  England  Brick  Plant. 


A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  of  the  inception  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  building  brick  plant  at  State  Farm,  Mass., 
with  photographs  of  the  works,  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  Clay-Worker  in  general  and  members  of  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  in  particular,  for  the  builder 
of  the  plant,  Mr.  Cook,  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
National  Convention  for  a  number  of  years. 

Early  in  1890,  E.  L.  Cook,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  and  developing  a  brickmaking  plant.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  object  he  canvassed  New  England  and  adjacent 
States,  finally  selecting  a  site  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  in  the  township  of  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
thirty-one  miles  south  from  Boston,  having  discovered  a  prac¬ 
tically  inexhaustible  deposit  of  a  superior  blue  clay  in  an  easy 
worked  bank  of  considerable  extent,  the  depth  of  which  is  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  bearings  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet 
indicate  no  other  substance. 

Large  tracts  of  clay,  forest  and  farming  lands  were  imme¬ 
diately  purchased,  land  cleared,  factory  and  other  buildings 
sprang  up,  and  the  brickmaking  “craft”  was  launched  past  re 


Mr.  E.  L.  Cook,  State  Farm,  Mass. 


call  on  those  turbulent  waters  so  prolific  of  wrecks  as  to  rival 
Cape  Horn. 

Seldom  has  an  embryo  industry  begun  operations  under 
more  auspicious  conditions,  conspicuous  being  central  location, 
placing  the  manufactured  product  in  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
cities  of  New  England  at  an  average  freight  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  thousand,  local  demand,  which,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
has  exceeded  twenty  millions  of  brick.  Excellent  railroad, 
electric  and  postal  facilities,  abundant  water  supply,  the  works 
being  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Damascott  river,  that  beauti¬ 
ful  stream  replete  with  Indian  legend  and  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  our  early  settlements,  having  its  source  a  dozen 
miles  away  in  that  historic  old  town  of  Plymouth,  from  whence 
it  winds  for  miles  through  primeval  forest,  standing  to-day,  as 
for  ages,  with  giant  branches  interlocking  over  the  narrow 
stream,  forming  an  almost  unbroken  canopy,  ’neath  which — of 
a  summer  Sabbath — one  may  float  idly  down,  dreaming  of  the 
past,  drawing  pictures  of  the  Indian  who  perchance  anchored 
his  canoe  to  that  very  root,  or  rested  under  this  very  oak,  until 
that  love  for  the  primitive — nature’s  heritage — makes  one  al¬ 
most  wish  his  life  had  been  in  that  long  ago,  shared  with  that 
simple  race,  their  joys,  their  sorrows  and  their  ancient  legends, 
and  been  a  part  of  that  history  which  is  so  fast  becoming 
tradition. 

But  even  material  advantages  would  almost  be  excuse  for 
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one,  were  he  content  to  pursue  his  vocation  in  the  same  ruts 
as  did  his  ancestors,  trusting  to  these  advantages  to  carry  him 
safely,  spite  of  primitive  methods  and  machinery.  Not  so, 
however,  with  Mr.  Cook,  who,  with  life,  courage  and  healtn 
before  him,  began  a  systematic  effort  to  bring  brickmaking  to 
a  science  rather  than  a  mechanical  routine.  Fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Jas.  E.  Wesegate  as  superintendent, 
he  immediately  began  work,  making  brick  in  season  and 
improvements  at  all  seasons. 

Almost  immediately  the  effect  of  the  master  mind  began  to 
be  manifest.  A  steam  dryer  installed,  and  the  output  having 


brick  direct  from  machine  through  various  departments  to  the 
setters,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  breakage  and  defacement 
attendant  on  much  handling. 

Mr.  Cook  being  a  practical  machinist,  as  well  as  something 
of  an  inventor,  is  constantly  adding  improvements,  until  to¬ 
day  his  plant  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  New 
England. 

In  the  season  of  1900,  brickmaking  was  begun  in  April  and 
continued  until  January  9,  nearly  12,000,000  brick  being  made. 
Active  operations  were  resumed  early  in  March  of  this  year. 

The  product  from  this  yard  previously  has  been  a  sand- 
struck  brick  exclusively,  but  during  the  past  year,  in  response 
to  a  demand  which,  in  Boston  and  other  large  cities,  has  grown 


General  View  of  E.  L.  Cook’s  Brickyard,  Office  to  the  Right. 


reached  something  like  fifty  thousand  daily,  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  venture  seemed  assured,  when  on  the  night  of  July 
2,  1898,  fire  broke  out,  and  in  a  few  short  hours  destroyed  the 
work  of  years.  With  large  orders  on  hand  this  blow  was  in¬ 
deed  serious,  but  with  characteristic  energy  Mr.  Cook  contin¬ 
ued  his  work  under  most  discouraging  conditions,  meanwhile 
pushing  the  work  of  reconstruction,  a  magnificent  brick  shed 
nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  equipped  with  such  im¬ 
provements  as  previous  experience  suggested,  a  substantial 


to  enormous  proportions,  two  machines  for  making  a  water- 
struck,  brick  have  been  installed,  with  probably  more  to  follow 
in  the  near  future,  as  this  clay  seems  especially  adapted  for 
this  work. 

The  accompanying  photo  of  Mr.  Cook  is  a  most  excellent 
likeness,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  the  wide-awake,  aggressive 
and  shrewd  business  man  who  would  succeed  in  any  line  he 
might  choose,  while  the  views  of  the  plant  will  give  to  our 
Western  friends  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  New 
England  brick  plant.  Mr.  Cook  also  owns  and  operates  a  fine 
farm,  and  when  protracted  rains  wash  his  brick  and  submerge 


The  Clay  Bank  and  Portable  Railway. 


one  hundred  thousand  daily  capacity  steam  dryer,  engine  and 
boiler  house  and  other  necessary  buildings,  with  much  new 
machinery,  resulting.  Profiting  by  former  experience,  econ¬ 
omy  of  labor  and  efficiency  in  detail  were  the  essentials  to  be 
attained.  Following  this  plan,  two  hundred  dryer  and  transfer 
cars,  running  over  two  thousand  feet  of  steel  rails,  take  the 


his  yard,  finds  solace  in  remembering  the  benefit  to  his  crops, 
or  when  those  crops  wither  from  drought,  congratulates  him¬ 
self  on  having  ideal  brickmaking  weather. 

It  is  perhaps  unneccessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Cook  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
a  student  of  The  Clay- Worker.  A.  BUTLER  COOLIDGE. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


— The  Marketing  of  the  Brick. — 

BRICK  ARE  CONVEYED  directly  from  the 
brickyards  to  the  place  where  they  are 
used.  vVe  have  no  rivers,  lakes  or  canals, 
and  therefore  the  only  conveyance  is  the 
railroad  and  the  mule  and  ox  wagons.  The 
rail  freights  are  very  high,  and,  to  give  you  an  instance,  I  take 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  Staats-Courant,  the  newspaper  of 


miles,  1%  pence  per  ton  and  per  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  8 
shillings  8  pence  per  ton.  One  hundred  and  one  and  more 
miles,  iy2  pence  per  ton  and  per  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  14 
shillings  and  7  pence  per  ton.” 

Horse  teams,  on  the  whole,  are  not  used.  Horses  would 
require  some  feed  and  barely  stand  the  work.  Mule  teams, 
since  we  had  the  “rinderpest”  (cattle  disease),  we  have  used 
to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  for  contractors.  (The  best 
mules  come  from  our  own  Southern  States.) 

— What  Was  the  Rinderpest? — 

Rinderpest  is  cattle  disease  (rinder — cattle  and  pest — con- 


Brickyard  Sketches— Kiln  Sheds,  Dryer,  Etc. 


the  government,  in  regard  to  the  Pretoria-Pietersburg  Rail¬ 
road,  of  Jan.  12.  1899: 

“Reduced  freight  for  rough  goods,  produce,  etc.,  embracing 
limestone,  rough  stones,  coal  and  brick,  in  loads  of  eleven  tons 
or  more,  and  also  for  lime,  mine  poles,  fence  poles  (these  two 
kinds  of  wood  are  the  native,  very  hard  and  crooked  small 
wood,  the  only  native  wood  used  for  any  industrial  purpose) 
and  fire  wood,  in  loads  of  six  tons  and  more. 

“From  one  to  ten  miles,  3  pence  per  ton  and  per  mile,  with  a 


tagious  disease).  This  spe'cial  kind  of  disease  is  what  we  call 
in  America  the  mouth  disease.  We  have  known  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  fully  four  years  ago,  in  Central  Africa,  moving  down 
south  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Cape  Town,  and  causing  un¬ 
speakable  injury.  The  wild  game  with  a  cloven  foot  is  all 
subject  to  it,  and  this  game  has  spread  the  disease.  Where 
diseased  animals  graze  others  will  be  infected  by  the  disease. 
Double  wire  fences  have  been  drawn  across  the  country,  but 
proved  ineffectual.  I  have  often  seen  a  score  of  wild  game 


The  Sunshine  Dryer  and  Machine  House. 


minimum  of  1  pound  for  the  whole  conveyor.  From  eleven 
to  twenty  miles,  2V2  pence  per  ton  and  per  mile,  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  2  shillings  6  pence  per  ton.  Twenty-one  to  forty 
miles,  2  pence  per  ton  and  per  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  4 
shillings  2  pence  per  ton.  From  forty-one  to  one  hundred 


graze  together  with  cattle,  and  thus  cause  the  great  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle.  Injection  of  healthy  cattle  with  some 
serum  has  proven  very  effective. 

Ox  teams  before  the  rinderpest  we  had  almost  exclusively, 
and,  as  the  young  cattle  now  grow  up  again,  the  ox  team  will 
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take  his  position  again,  as  the  oxen  are  the  strongest  draught 
animals,  cost  nothing  whatever  for  feed,  and,  when  they  are  of 
no  more  use  for  the  wagon,  they  are  used  to  feed  us.  Usually 
seven  pairs  of  oxen  are  a  span  for  one  of  those  big  Boer 
wagons.  The  distance  from  Cape  Town  along  the  railroad 
is  about  1,050  miles,  but  the  ox  teams  used  to  make  generally 
shorter  cuts  by  coming  direct,  yet  very  often  they  went  by 
Kimberley.  Anyhow,  up  to  six  or  seven  years  ago,  it  took  a 
month  from  Cape  Town  to  Johannesburg.  Before  that  time 
there  went  also  a  coach  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley,  yet 
the  fare  was  much  too  high  for  most  people  and  most  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  the  ox  wagon  was  by  far  the  most  enjoyable  con¬ 
veyance,  for  everybody  who  has  gone  that  way,  or  any  other 
per  ox  team,  speaks  of  the  enjoyable  time. 

The  ox  wagon  for  goods  and  passenger  traffic  is  like  our 
former  prairie  schooner,  but  much  bigger,  and  carries  six  tons 
easily  and  more.  We  have  such  as  will  take  eight  tons  and 
more.  The  freight  rate  varies  according  to  demand  and  supply 
and  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  At  present  the  ox- 
team  freight  is  way  below  the  railroad  freight.  The  Boers  are 
born  teamsters,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  brickmakers,  as 
the  latter  do  not  have  to  possess  extra  wagons  nor  draught 
animals,  and  can  always  make  a  good  contract  with  the  Boers 
for  the  conveyance  of  brick,  be  it  to  the  railroad  station  or 
from  the  railroad  station  to  the  mine,  or  direct  from  the  brick¬ 
yard  to  wherever  the  brick  have  to  be  delivered.  Storekeepers 
at  every  railroad  station  and  in  every  village  in  all  South 
Africa  have  often  “forwarding  commission  agencies,”  and  if 
you  send  brick  one  hundred  miles  by  rail  and  from  there  an¬ 
other  fifty  miles  by  wagon,  that  commission  agent  will  receive 
your  brick  at  the  station,  hire  an  ox  team  and  forward  thus 
the  brick  to  where  they  are  wanted.  That  agent  charges  about 
$1.25  per  ton  as  his  commission. 

In  reply  to  your  question,  “How  do  the  natives  make  brick?” 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  natives  live  in  huts  made  of  wicker  work 
and  mud  covered  with  thatch,  and  make  no  brick  for  their  own 
use.  The  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa,  especially  those  of  the 
Zulu  nation,  are  a  very  powerful  class  oi  men.  All  our  house 
servants,  all  our  miners,  and  workers  at  our  gold  mills,  all  the 
farmers’  help,  etc.,  are  negroes.  We  certainly  have  about 
25,000  negroes  in  town,  and  last  month  fully  96,000  at  the 
mines,  etc.,  and  should  have  at  present  at  least  18,000  more, 
but  they  are  not  so  easily  to  be  had,  even  with  high  wages.  The 
mines  pay  to  the  negro  $20  a  month  and  free  board  and  lodg¬ 
ings.  On  the  whole,  also  for  the  brickyards,  they  are  very  good 
workers,  and  are  easily  managed.  The  very  savages,  who  come 
for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  civilization,  are  very  iract- 
able.  They  are  trustworthy  and  reliable.  They  do  not  steal 
( my  negro  servants  always  have  the  key  to  my  room ;  I  very 
seldom  lock  anything;  sometimes  I  left,  in  my  hurry,  my 
watch,  money  and  other  things  in  my  room,  and  have  never 
missed  anything).  They  will  not  even  say  a  “lie,”  knowing 
well  that  they  often  get  a  good  hiding  for  speaking  the  truth, 
and  that  they  could  easily  extricate  themselves,  but  they  take 
the  thrashing  before  they  would  say  an  untruth.  They  are  not 
revengeful.  I  remember  we  once  asked  one  at  a  mine  here  how 
the  thrashing  tasted.  He  said,  smiling,  it  was  all  right.  He 
knew  he  deserved  it. 

The  law  of  the  country  does  not  actually  give  the  white  man 
the  right  to  beat  or  ill-treat  the  negro,  but  as  long  as  it  is  done, 
by  the  compound  managers  or  officers  of  the  companies,  and 
only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  new  black  man  into  the 
ways  of  order  and  civilization,  the  government  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  On  the  whole,  they  are  well  treated  and  well  fed, 
and  the  negroes  are  as  content  and  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
The  engagements  of  the  negroes  are  almost  without  exception 
for  six  months  at  a  time,  when  they  go  home  to  their  wives 
and  children  until  they  leave  again  for  the  mines,  to  make 
more  money  to  buy  another  wife.  The  negroes  are  in  many 
cases  fully  qualified  (and  there  are  here  very  many  who  in 
time  take  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust)  as  well  as  any 
white  man.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  white  man  will  not  admit 


it.  I  know  in  cases  at  our  gold  mines  here  all  the  blacksmith 
helpers  are  negroes — a  white  blacksmith  has  always  two  (with 
hardly  any  clothing,  and  standing  with  bare  feet  at  the  anvil). 
It  has  happened  that  the  white  man  was  absent,  and  without 
a  word  the  black  helper  took  his  place  and  did  the  work  as 
well  as  the  white  master.  If  the  black  man  is  handled  at  a 
brickyard  in  a  proper  way,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  will  be 
there  of  the  most  valuable  help.  The  sort  of  work  in  a  brick¬ 
yard  is  just  the  thing  to  suit  the  negro.  At  the  brickyards 
the  negroes  receive  free  lodgings.  They  need  but  very  little 
shelter.  Mostly  they  have  to  buy  their  meals  (broken  corn), 
the  great  food  of  the  negro.  It  is  boiled  in  large  pots,  and  they 
sit  around  and  eat  it.  At  the  mines  they  get  once  a  week  a 
little  meat,  which  satisfies  them  fully.  At  the  brickyard  one 
of  the  boys  helps  the  nearest  butcher  to  kill  a  beef,  and  as 
wages  he  gets  the  entrails  of  the  animal,  which  are  cut  up  and 
mixed  with  the  meal  in  the  pot  and  thus  eaten.  Of  course,  this 
would  not  suit  us,  but  as  it  satisfies  the  negro,  nobody  inter¬ 
feres.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  it  on  a  Sunday  at  the  brick¬ 
yards  here.  They  roast  the  whole  corn — make  popcorn,  which 
our  American  children  like  so  much.  Another  very  good  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  negro  is,  he  goes  to  sleep  when  it  gets  dark,  and  is 
up  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning.  He  is  always  an  early 
bird.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  house  servants.  Of  course, 
the  days  are  not  so  unequal  in  length  as  in  the  States.  So  far 
as  the  making  of  brick  here  is  concerned,  everything  is  in 
favor  of  the  brickmaker. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


THE  FAMOUS  CLAY  MINES  AND  CLAY  WORKS  OF 
GROSSALMERODE,  GERMANY. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker  by  G.  C.  Vater,  with  the  United 
Grossalmerode  Clay  Company,  Grossalmerode. 

AST  OF  THE  city  of  Cassel  there  rises 
from  a  chaos  of  mountain  heights  a 
wooded  peak,  the  “Bilstein.”  From  its 
summit  a  grand  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Werra  valley,  the  Kanfung  mountains, 
the  famous  Brocken,  of  the  town  of  Goet¬ 
tingen,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castles, 
Drei  Gleichen  and  Haustein.  In  the  east 
there  is  seen  the  chain  of  the  Werra  mountains,  the  ruins  of 
the  old  imperial  fortress,  Boyneburg;  in  the  south  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Altheimer;  in  the  west  the  heights  of  the  Habicht 
forests,  with  the  castles  Wilhelmshoehe  and  Loewenburg.  At 
some  distance  from  the  Habicht  forest  the  city  of  Cassel  is 
seen  spread  out.  Everywhere  mountains  and  hills,  densely 
wooded,  and,  again,  beautiful  valleys,  with  magnificent  mead¬ 
ows,  offer  a  variety  of  scenery  whose  loveliness  is  unsur¬ 
passed. 

Southeast  of  the  Bilstein,  in  a  valley,  there  is  located  the 
town  of  Grossalmerode,  surrounded  by  considerable  heights 
and  mountains.  Grossalmerode  is  not  an  old  town,  the  un¬ 
favorable  climate  and  the  rocky  ground,  unsuited  for  rich  cul¬ 
tivation,  not  inviting  settlements.  And  the  inducement  must 
have  been  outside  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  place  is  first  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  glass  works  of  the  Kanfung  forest,  from 
which  fact  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  glassblowers  knew  of 
the  excellent  clay  found  in  this  district  and  used  it  for  their 
glass  pots.  Definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  clay  deposits  originates  only  from  the  year  1503.  It  is 
extremely  likely  that  at  this  time  people  settled  here  con¬ 
nected  with  the  glass  works,  who  made  it  their  business  to 
mine  and  sell  the  clay.  Thus  a  new  place  was  formed — 
Almenrode. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  glassmaking,  which  industry 
made  use  of  the  clay  and  sand  found  at  this  place,  the  settle¬ 
ment  grew  rapidly  into  an  independent  corporation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  town  assumes  a  historic  importance  only  in  1537, 
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when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Glaesner  Union,  which 
extended  over  a  large  part  of  northern  Germany.  In  an  old 
record  of  that  time  it  is  mentioned  that  Almenrode  consisted 
of  113  houses,  but  possessed  only  three  wagons.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  Almenrode  owes  its  existence  not  to  agriculture 
or  commerce,  but  to  the  enormous  deposits  of  its  excellent  fire 
clay. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here, 
glassmaking  gradually  died  out  in  the  Kanfung  forest  almost 
completely.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
new  industries  were  introduced  which  soon  proved  more  pay¬ 
ing  and  kept  the  population  busy.  These  are  the  alum  works, 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  deposits  of  earthy  lignite 
very  high  in  iron  sulphide,  the  mining  of  lignite,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  play  marbles  and  cook¬ 
ing  ware.  The  latter  especially  soon  reached  large  dimen¬ 
sions.  Gradually  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  pots,  roofing  tiles, 
graphite  crucibles,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fire  brick,  was  established. 

— Valuable  Clay  Deposits. — 

A  very  lively  trade  developed  in  the  selling  of  raw  clay, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  pots  and  tanks. 
This  clay  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  is  exported 
in  large  quantities.  The  clay  mines  are  the  center  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  at  Grossalmerode,  now  possessing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  3,000.  They  employ  most  of  the  workingmen, 
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and  the  sale  of  clay  increases  with  every  year.  The  different 
clays  are  won  partly  in  open  banks  and  partly  are  mined  un¬ 
derground,  the  workings  being  located  south  and  southwest 
of  the  town,  and,  in  part,  also  north  and  northwest. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  sketch  the  geological 
conditions  of  the  district. 

The  fire  clays  are  found  here  as  part  of  the  lignite  forma¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  the  tertiary  horizon.  Originally  a  connected 
formation  extending  over  the  largest  part  of  Hessia,  it  was 
cut  up  by  the  general  erosion  of  the  land,  and  now  appears 
as  numerous  separate,  local  deposits  of  varying  form  and  ex¬ 
tent,  scattered  over  the  district  in  question.  These  have  re¬ 
mained  intact,  especially  in  places  where  they  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  igneous  eruptions  of  the  tertiary  period,  erosion 
of  the  looser  rocks  having  thus  been  prevented.  In  the  Gross¬ 
almerode  district  the  protecting  layer  consists  of  basalt  and 
doleryte,  as  is  shown  on  the  riirschberg  mountain,  about  2,280 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  tertiary  formation  thus  retained 
is  comparatively  small,  since  it  is  limited  by  an  irregular 
circular  boundary,  including  half  a  German  square  mile.  The 
deposits  are  terrace-like,  leaning  towards  the  mountain;  they 
are  limited  by  deposits  of  shell  lime  extending  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Rommerode  to  Exterode  and  Grossalmerode,  and  some 
hundreds  of  feet  west  of  the  village  of  Ringenkuhl.  The  west¬ 
ern  limit  is  formed  by  the  Tiefenbach  creek,  cutting  through 
a  deposit  of  colored  sandstone. 


The  fire  clays,  however,  do  not  extend  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face,  but  are  limited  to  the  western  and  northern  part,  from 
Exterode  to  Grossalmerode  and  near  to  Ringenkuhl,  where 
they  crop  out  and  end.  How  far  they  extend  into  the  interior 
of  the  mountain  is  not  known.  At  the  present  time  the  mines 
are  worked  to  a  depth  of  260  feet.  At  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  there  is  another  separate  deposit  of  the  same 
formation,  which,  however,  is  small,  and  indicates  the  larger 
original  extent  of  the  formation  in  this  direction.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Grossalmerode  tertiary  deposit  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  one  of  all  similar  formations  in  Hessia,  not  alone  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  peculiar  deposit  of  fire  clay,  but  in  general,  and 
especially  in  respect  to  the  deposits  of  fossil  fuel. 

The  order  of  the  different  layers  is  as  follows:  A  vein  of 
brown  sand,  eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  is  on  top  of  the  shell  lime, 
and,  like  the  latter,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees  towards 
the  Hirschberg.  This  sand  is  quite  hard,  in  situ,  but  crum¬ 
bles  rapidly  in  the  air.  On  top  of  the  sand  there  comes  a  vein 
of  lignite,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  earthy  in  character 
and  possessing  little  heating  value.  It  is  the  support  of  the 
fire  clay,  which  is  strictly  divided  into  three  divisions  for 
technical  reasons.  The  lowest  deposit  is  called  powder  clay, 
because  it  carries  a  large  amount  of  iron  sulphide  grains  in 
the  finely  divided  condition,  which,  when  decomposed,  appear 
like  gunpowder.  This  clay  cannot  be  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  glass  pots  and  pipes  owing  to  the  content  of  iron  men- 
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tioned,  which  cannot  be  removed  mechanically.  On  burning, 
the  clay  assumes  a  brownish  color,  and  even  slags  in  places. 
The  next  deposit  is  the  only  one  which  is  suited  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  glass  pots  and  pipes.  Frequently  it  carries  lumps 
and  crystals  of  pyrites,  which  must  be  carefully  removed  be¬ 
fore  use.  Blueish  black  flashes  and  spots  are  quite  frequent, 
that,  however,  are  due  to  bitumen,  which  does  not  influence 
the  quality  of  the  clay,  since  the  color  disappears  in  burning. 
This  clay  usually  burns  to  a  white,  at  the  temperature  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  pots;  cone  No.  8,  to  a  buff  color. 
It  shares  its  refractoriness  with  the  powder  clay,  and  owes 
this  valuable  property  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  alka¬ 
lies,  alkaline  earths  and  iron  oxide,  so  that  the  clay  is  almost 
a  pure  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina.  The  next  and  top  layer 
is  of  a  crumbling,  short  character,  and  is  usually  of  a  brown 
color.  It  cannot  be  used  as  a  refractory  material,  but  fur¬ 
nishes  an  excellent  material  for  pottery  purposes.  The  depth 
of  these  three  layers  is  as  much  as  forty  feet.  In  a  few  places 
they  are  covered  by  a  very  plastic  pure  clay,  the  so-called 
“walkererde,”  which  is  mined  mostly  at  Grossalmerode. 

Above  the  fire  clay  there  is  a  peculiar  layer  of  sand,  the  so- 
called  “fliessand,”  whose  separate  grains  of  quartz  are  so  fine 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished,  even  with  the  magnifying 
glass.  It  forms  with  water  a  tough,  dense  slush,  and  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  layer  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  mined  and 
used  for  polishing  and  cleaning  purposes.  This  is  followed 
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by  a  deposit  of  blue  and  blueish  black  clay,  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  thickness,  with  an  intermediate  layer  of  a  sandy  marl,  rich 
in  fossils,  the  latter  indicating  that  deposition  took  place 
in  salt  water,  while  the  following  series  of  layers  shows  a 
fresh  water  formation.  The  latter  begins  with  a  deposit  of 
sand,  clay  and  loam,  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  in 
which  there  are  found  veins  of  earthy  lignite,  so-called  alum 
ores.  Many  old  pits  and  piles  of  slag-like  material  indicate 
an  earlier,  very  extensive  production  of  alum  from  these  de¬ 
posits.  These  are  covered  by  a  heavy  layer  of  quicksand,  with 
a  stratum  of  loam  about  eight  feet  thick.  Above  the  latter  is 
the  vein  of  lignite,  thirty-three  feet  thick,  which  forms  the 
lowest  lignite  vein  of  the  Hirschberg  mine.  It  is  separated 
from  the  following  higher  stratum  of  coal,  sixty-two  feet  thick, 
only  by  a  layer  of  bituminous  loam,  the  so-called  liver  one, 
about  a  foot  thick.  Higher  up  there  follows  loam  with  hard 
lignite  sandstone,  twenty-five  feet  thick,  and  above  the  latter 
the  so-called  “sohlgestein,”  the  highest  lignite  bed,  fifty  feet 
in  depth.  The  next  deposits  are  layers  of  loam  and  sand,  one 
hundred  feet  thick,  which  are  covered  by  the  doleryte  and 
basalt  of  the  surface  on  the  Hirschberg.  The  total  depth  of 
the  entire  formation  is  hence  550  feet,  which  includes  nearly 
150  feet  of  good  lignite  and  a  total  of  180  feet  of  lignite. 

Without  doubt,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  great  de¬ 
posits  of  clay  were  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  also  the  peculiar  sand  of  the  Pfaffenberg  must 
have  been  discovered  at  that  time.  This  sand  is  a  pure  quartz 
sand,  composed  of  angular  grains,  and  is  present  in  loose 
strata  in  the  colored  sandstone. 

Both  the  clay  and  sand  were  excellent  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  From  the  clays  are  made  the  glass  pots, 
as  well  as  the  fire  brick  needed  in  glass  works,  while,  besides 
the  sand,  the  ash  required  for  making  the  glass  was  obtained 
from  the  “soda”  of  the  old  salt  works  located  on  the  River 
Werra,  and  being  removed  a  distance  of  only  about  six  miles. 

— A  Noted  Clayworking  Establishment.— 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  district,  the  United  Grossalmerode  Clay 
Works.  The  company  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  several  works,  and  obtains  the  glass-pot  clay  from  five 
shafts  equipped  with  hoists  and  pumping  plants.  The  same 
clay  is  also  won  in  open  pits  and  horizontal  entry  mines,  and, 
on  account  of  its  excellent  properties,  is  used  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  and  many  foreign  countries.  The  clay  is  shipped  raw 
and  burned  in  lumps,  and  in  part  also  in  smaller  lumps,  puri¬ 
fied,  and  again  in  the  ground  condition.  Outside  of  the  pot 
clay  there  are  found  valuable  clays  excellently  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  refractory  clay  ware,  as  well  as  the  crucible 
clay  highly  esteemed  by  manufacturers  of  graphite  crucibles. 


Clay  Mixing  and  Filtering  Outfit. 


The  pits  and  mines  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  loading  station  at  the  railroad  station  at  Grossalmerode, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  cable  conveyors,  employing  buckets 
provided  with  wheels,  which  run  on  a  wire  cable  and  are 
pulled  by  a  smaller  wire. 

The  company  possesses  four  Mendheim  continuous  kilns, 
fired  with  gas,  having  altogether  fifty-eight  chambers,  each  of 
which  holds  more  than  thirty  tons  of  fire  clay  ware.  There  is 
also  a  down-draft  kiln,  holding  over  115  tons  of  ware,  and  two 
Cassel  kilns  with  smaller  capacities.  Two  round  kilns  are 
used  for  the  burning  of  graphite  crucibles.  The  kilns  are  in 
part  at  Grossalmerode,  in  part  at  the  newly  built  crucible  and 
fire  clay  works,  erected  in  1896,  at  Rommerode,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  siding  with  the  station  Epterode. 

While  at  the  old  works  of  Grossalmerode  the  grinding,  sort¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  the  glass  pot  clay  is  chiefly  being  done, 
and  especially  the  packing  in  boxes  and  barrels  for  the  ex¬ 
port  trade,  at  the  works  at  Rommerode  the  manufacture  of 
fire  clay  ware  is  mainly  carried  on. 

Fire  brick  of  the  highest  degree  of  refractoriness,  fitted  as 
to  their  composition  exactly  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  are  manufactured  there.  Of  late  dinas  brick  of 
the  best  quality  are  also  made.  The  crucible  factory,  forming 
an  independent  establishment,  furnishes  crucibles  for  the 
melting  of  copper,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  nickel,  brass,  bronze,  iron 
and  the  various  alloys,  in  any  shape  and  size,  holding  from 
two  pounds  to  a  ton. 

At  the  pits  three  stationary  and  five  portable  engines  are 
used,  representing  116-horse  power.  The  motive  power  at  the 
fire  clay  ware  and  crucible  works  at  Rommerode  amounts  to 
230-horse  power.  Several  of  the  departments  use  electric  mo¬ 
tive  power,  and  all  the  works  are  illuminated  by  electricity. 

The  total  production  during  the  last  years  averaged  50,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  the  production  of  burned  clay  and  fin¬ 
ished  products,  20,000  tons.  The  force  employed  at  Grossal¬ 
merode  consist  of  400;  at  Rommerode,  of  170  men,  with  a  su¬ 
perintendent  and  clerical  staff  of  thirty. 

I  trust  this  sketch  of  the  Grossalmerode  clay  works,  whose 
products,  both  the  raw  clay  and  the  finished  articles,  are  so 
extensively  used  in  the  United  States,  will  have  proven  of 
some  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker. 


CLAY  PREPARING  MACHINERY. 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  CUT  shows  a  complete  slip  house 
plant  in  one  machine,  which  comprises  one  double 
blunger  or  blender,  one  double  lawn,  one  agitator,  one 
twenty-chamber  filter  press  and  slip  pump  of  the  type  made  by 

the  Crossley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  whose  ad  appears  on  page  65. 
This  machine  is  built  for  the  express 
purpose  of  testing  clays,  or  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fine  special  bodies.  It  is  easily 
operated  by  one  workman,  takes  very 
little  power  and  is  complete  in  every 
particular.  It  requires  no  foundation, 
but  is  wood  screwed  down  to  the  floor. 
It  is  driven  by  a  tight  and  loose  pulley. 
We  build  these  machines  in  two  sizes — 
Nos.  1  and  2.  The  capacity  of  No.  1  is 
about  500  to  1,000  pounds  per  ten  hours, 
the  No.  2  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per 
ten  hours,  altogether  depending  upon 
the  mixture.  Weight  of  No.  1,  2,000 
pounds;  No.  2,  6,000  pounds. 


TILE  DRAINAGE  IN  ARKANSAS. 


Mr.  C.  G.  McDougall,  of  Iroquois 
county,  Ill.,  has  purchased  830  acres  of 
prairie  land  near  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  which 
he  is  preparing  to  improve.  His  first 
step  was  to  ship  a  carload  of  drain  tile 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  was  used  in 
draining  twenty  acres  of  land  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  freight  charges  on  this  car¬ 
load  were  $113.  Mr.  McDougall  thinks 
that  the  soil  will  respond  readily  to  un¬ 
derdrainage.  A  project  is  on  foot  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  drainage  district  undei  the 
State  law  for  more  extended  work. 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  OF  YORE. 


//'¥'¥  7  E  DON’T  GET  NO  such  burns  as  we  used  to  get 
yy  years  ago.  We  don’t  begin  to  get  the  color  we  used 
to  get.  I  remember  when  the  only  way  to  burn  a 
kiln  was  to  begin  firing  on  one  head  until  half  the  kiln  was 
burned  and  then  fire  the  other  head  until  the  opposite  half  of 
the  kiln  was  burned.  We  didn’t  have  to  timber  up  a  kiln  in 
those  days  to  keep  her  from  toppling  down  in  burning.  In 
place  of  the  big  logs  that  brace  up  the  modern  kilns  just  above 
the  peep  holes,  we  put  a  small  brace,  consisting  of  a  four-foot 
stick,  no  bigger  than  your  wrist,  taken  from  the  wood  pile,  be¬ 
tween  each  arch  on  the  settling  head.  This  brace  came  just 
about  up  to  the  center  of  the  jets  and  protected  the  kiln  from 
rolling  on  its  jet. 

“We  didn’t  have  no  extra  high  double  scoving,  and  no  fiddle- 
faddle  frames  of  kiln  houses.  We  just  set  our  ridge  pole  on  a 
barrel  and  rested  the  lower  end  of  the  roof  on  footboards  laid 
on  two  brick  flatwise  on  the  end  of  the  kiln.  When  it  came  to 
taking  off  roof  one  man  could  unroof  five  times  as  much  as 
three  men  can  nowadays.  We  didn’t  have  no  ship  spars  to 
tote  round  and  toggle  up.  We  just  took  things  as  nature  in¬ 
tended  we  should  and  spared  all  our  energies  to  sock  it  to  the 
burning  of  the  kiln. 

“When  it  came  to  burning  we  had  two  poles — a  long  pole  to 
run  the  headers  and  seconds,  and  a  short  pole  to  finish  up  with. 
You’d  ought  to  see  some  of  the  old-timers  humping  in  big  hem¬ 
lock  headers  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  through  hot  arches 
filled  half  way  up  with  broken  jets  and  plowed-up  kiln  ground. 
There  was  always  a  mountain  of  debris  about  the  center  of 
each  arch,  and  when  you  got  your  big  header  going,  you  had 
to  keep  right  after  her  till  she  chocked  up  against  the  furtner 
end,  or  if  you  lost  grip  of  her  on  the  further  slant  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  you  were  in  for  fishing,  the  like  of  which  no  other  fisher¬ 
man  ever  dreamed  of.  Sometimes  we  burned  out  three  or  four 
poles,  fishing  after  that  lost  header,  before  we  finally  subdued 
the  mountain  and  rammed  the  header  home. 

“Boys!  How  hot  it  was!  And  how  your  old  boss  burner 
raved  and  cursed  you  while  you  fished  for  that  lost  stick.  But 
that  was  nothing  compared  with  what  happened  when  it  came 
to  run  the  ‘second.’  In  our  old  way  of  burning  we  looked 
upon  heat  much  as  an  electric  current.  If  there  was  a  soft  in 
the  kiln  that  didn’t  fire  under  it,  we  put  in  a  small  limb  to 
trail  the  fire  along  where  the  great  stick  was.  Now  the  space 
over  the  ‘second’  was  always,  in  the  old  style,  a  space  that 
needed  no  wood.  So  a  stick,  not  over  two  inches  in  diameter, 
was  always  chosen  for  that  particular  spot  in  each  arch.  You 
can  imagine  yourself  running  a  two-inch  stick  on  the  spike  of 
a  three-inch  pole  30  feet  or  more  over  hot  bats  and  a  mountain 
of  rubbish  in  an  arch  on  a  hot  day.  If  you  lost  your  second 
you  had  to  fish  again,  and  it  is  one  of  God  Almighty’s  miracles, 
not  that  you  lost  it,  but  that  it  was  ever  possible  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  run  one  to  its  proper  destination,  and  more  miraculous 
still  that  having  lost  it,  small  as  it  was,  the  men  of  those  times 
did  maneuver,  through  blinding  heat  and  smoke  and  rubbish 
and  confusion,  to  find  it  and  run  it  into  place,  as  a  general  rule. 

“When  the  seconds  were  run  the  long  pole  gave  way  and  the 
rest  of  the  arch  was  filled  by  aid  of  the  short  pole  until  it  came 
to  the  darting.  But  the  darting!  Now,  then,  I’ve  got  just  to 
the  point  where  I  say  we  have  lost  the  art  of  coloring.  When 
it  came  to  the  darting  he  was  considered  a  poor  burner  who 
couldn’t  throw  into  an  arch  from  three  to  six  feet  of  small 
wood.  I’ve  seen  burners  so  expert  that  they  could  dart  a  stick 
from  the  open  head  clear  on  to  the  header,  and  they  could  lay  a 


stick  anywhere  in  the  arch  they  thought  it  necessary.  Indeed,  I 
knew  a  man  who,  when  both  heads  were  open,  would  amuse 
himself  by  darting  a  four-foot  stick  clear  through  the  kiln  and 
out  upon  the  ground.  I  often  wondered  why  they  bothered 
about  running  in  heavy  headers  and  slender  seconds  with  un¬ 
wieldy  poles  when  such  burners  as  those  were  to  be  found  by 
every  good  yard.  But  then  there  were,  and  still  are,  many 
things  in  brickyard  methods  that  seem  to  need  a  key  to  their 
solution. 

“Well,  they  darted  their  arches  full  to  the  jets  (and,  boys,  it 
seems  to  me  they  got  through  a  dressing  then  quicker  than 
they  do  now),  and  then,  after  a  half  minute’s  rest,  they  got  up 
and  at  the  arches  again,  ‘turning  the  mouth  wood,’  bringing  the 
burning  ends  outside  and  creating  a  flame  to  heat  the  air  that 
passed  in.  ‘Chink  your  aches’  meant  to  tighten  them  so  that 
the  draft  was  checked  and  the  heat  thereby  came  over  closer 
to  the  open  head.  ‘Chink  with  fire’  was  an  old  saying  of  the 
best  burners,  and  if  ever  there  were  salamanders  in  human 
form  it  was  those  old  burners. 

“They  reveled  in  fire.  It  played  around  their  bodies  and 
waved  into  their  leathery  cheeks  like  streams  of  bright  liquid. 
But  the  brick  got  the  benefit  of  a  blaze.  To-day  we  burn  with 
heat.  The  grand  old  pioneers  didn’t  believe  in  dead  heat. 
Burn  with  hard  wood?  Not  they.  ‘Brick  need  a  blaze  to  burn,’ 
they  said,  and  they  gave  their  brick  blazes.  Sometimes  they 
gave  them  too  much.  There  was  many  a  melt,  but  then  you 
found  the  clear,  brilliant  hues  of  cherry  red  and  pigeon  blue 
that  made  the  wares  of  our  ancestors  famous. 

“To-day,  with  our  methods  of  eliminating  the  blaze,  of  burn¬ 
ing  merely  with  heat,  of  shifting  heads  in  clamp  kilns  and 
regulating  drafts  in  others,  of  burning  coal  and  oil  and  gas, 
we  have  arrived  at  what?  We  have  arrived  at  more  comfort¬ 
able  methods  of  burning,  at  methods  of  burning  that  insure 
reasonably  good  burns  always  and  no  melts,  but  we  have  lost 
the  color  of  the  brick  of  the  granddads  as  sure  as  you  live. 

“No,  we  don’t  get  no  such  burns  as  we  used  to  get. 

“Did  I  hear  you  say,  ‘Thank  God  for  that?’  Oh,  well!  that’s 
a  horse  of  another  color — I  mean  a  brick.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  old  days  we  never  had  to  log  our  kilns.  Logging  a 
kiln  is  placing  a  long  timber  horizontally  against  each  head 
about  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  by  bracing 
this  log  thus  hold  the  heads  in  place. 

“In  the  old  days  we  never  had  to  log  our  kiln,”  says  the  old- 
timer.  “In  the  old  days  we  set  an  arch  a  day,  myself  and  one 
helper.”  “In  the  old  days  we  burned  one  kiln  in  five  and  six 
days,  where  it  takes  from  eight  to  ten  days  now.”  “In  the 
old  days,  when  we  lugged  off  our  brick  on  our  bellies  we  made 
twelve  arches  in  three  weeks.” 

Ah!  very  truly,  my  old  war  horse.  But  in  the  old  days  your 
kilns  were  not  over  33  brick  high;  we  now  build  them  as  high 
as  50.  In  the  old  days  your  kilns  were  not  over  35  brick  long; 
we  now  build  them  from  48  to  55  brick  long.  In  the  old  days 
your  kilns  were  too  low  to  fall,  too  short  to  keep  you  long  in 
building  them,  and  too  small  to  take  you  long  to  burn  them. 

Think  of  these  things,  my  dear  old  man,  before  you  begin 
again  to  spread.  “There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days.” 
There  were,  we  know,  and  there  are  now. 

THE  DREAMER. 


Proud  of  Her  Name. 


It  was  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday-school  and 
the  teacher  was  endeavoring  to  impress  her  class  with  the  idea 
of  the  Lord’s  omniscience. 

“Why,  just  think,”  she  said,  “He  knows  the  name  of  every 
one  of  you.” 

Little  Hazel  Kirschenschlager  leaned  forward  in  her  chair, 
.vith  an  expression  of  incredulity  on  her  face. 

“Well,”  she  said,  after  a  moment,  “perhaps  He  does  know 
my  name,  but  I’ll  bet  He  doesn’t  know  how  to  spell  it.” — Ex. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  CONSTRUCTION. 


Its  Economy  and  Development. 


IS  PERHAPS  not  too  much  to  as¬ 
sert  that  previous  articles  have 
shown  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker 
that  there  is  an  unquestionable  and 
apparently  general  movement  on  the 
part  of  city  architects  and  builders  to 
adopt  brick  wherever  instructions 
from  those  intending  to  build  permit. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  most  of 
them  prefer  it,  but  the  old  prejudice 
against  anything  but  stone  still  exists, 
and  it  isn’t  always  possible  to  argue 
builders  out  of  their  notions.  But  gradually  the 
movement  in  favor  of  brick  gains  ground,  and 
as  it  gains  its  circle  of  usefulness  is  extended 
until  eventually  it  will  exclude  every  other  material  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  excepting  the  iron  or  steel  for  the  framework, 
and  perhaps  some  stone  for  decorative  work  and  facings,  in 
deference  to  historic  ideas. 


There  is  another  fertile  field  for  urging  the  claims  of  brick 
as  a  desirable  constructive  material — the  suburban  village  or 
city.  These  places  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  on  the 
more  or  less  unsightly  plains  and  barrens  which  usually  sur¬ 
round  cities,  and  as  transportation  facilities  improve,  the 
number  and  size  of  suburban  settlements  and  communities  will 


increase  also.  It  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  fact  that  any 
one  within  an  hour’s  radius  of  their  work  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  within  the  city.  In  fact,  in  a  city  like  New  York 
the  dweller  in  the  suburbs  has  the  best  of  it,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  monthly,  while  new  sections  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  as  rapidly  as  transportation  facilities  are  provided. 

Suburban  communities  have  learned  the  value  of  brick  for 
street  work;  rather  imperfectly,  perhaps,  but  the  number  of 
suburbs  which  have  utilized  it  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
prove  the  statement.  It  is  used  for  streets,  sidewalks  and 
sewer  construction  in  all  suburban  villages  and  cities.  And 
these  uses  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  factors 
in  distribution  and  consumption;  but  even  though  this  is 
the  case,  they  are  not  as  great  as  they  will  be  later.  A  good 
many  such  communities  are  just  recovering  from  the  stagger¬ 
ing  blow  received  during  the  panic  of  1893.  Since  then  owners 
have  had  hard  work  to  meet  the  payments  on  their  homes, 
without  considering  the  question  of  improvements.  Within  a 
year  or  so  there  has  been  a  slight  change,  and  now  it  seems 
as  though  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  had  begun  and  that  within 
another  year  long  contemplated  public  improvements  can  be 
begun  in  a  great  number  of  such  communities  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

— Demand  for  Brick  for  Residence  Building. — 


Assuming  that  general  conditions  over  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  country  are  the  same,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  brick  for  such  purposes  during  the 
coming  few  years.  The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
will  be  used  can  be  determined  alone  by  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  expended  for  such  work.  But  however  much  it 
may  vary,  owing  to  local  conditions,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  aggregate  will  be  larger,  perhaps,  than  one  would 
think.  The  fever  for  improvement  in  some  sections,  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  scheme  in  others  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  in  still  others,  are  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  influences  Which  will  unquestionably  lead  to  enlarged 
public  works,  and  consequently  enlarged  use  for  brick  in  all 
its  forms.  A  good  many  will  be  bought  at  a  low  price,  but 
others  will  be  better  and  will  sell  for  larger  sums,  and  will 
bring  good  profits  to  the  manufacturers. 

There  should  be  an  attempt  to  educate  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  building  suburban  homes  to  use  more  brick.  They  should 
be  shown  the  mainfest  advantages,  even  though  the  first  cost  is 
a  trifle  larger,  depending  upon  design  and  numerous  other  con¬ 
siderations  which  enter  into  the  question.  But  even  if  only  a 
part  would  use  brick,  there  would  be  a  vast  increase  in  demand, 
which  means  much  to  the  manufacturer  and  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  assist  in  fostering.  Architects  of  suburban  dwellings 


are  frequently  instructed  to  make  as  showy  a  design  as  possible 
for  the  least  money.  Such  directions  are  more  often  given  by 
the  companies  which  are  organized  to  build  cheap  houses  than 
by  individuals.  Most  individuals  build  for  homes,  and  have 
some  regard  for  stability.  More  would  have  if  the  proper  liter¬ 
ature  was  circulated  among  them  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
imperfections  of  cheap  modern  wood  structures,  and  a  direct 
statement,  based  upon  proved  instances,  where  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  material  cost  less  in  the  end. 

Perhaps  the  matter  of  building  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  exhibition  of  two  totally  different  attitudes  of  mind. 
The  company  builds  to  sell.  It  wants  a  good  appearance  for  a 
short  time — long  enough  to  dispose  of  its  property.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  builds  to  keep  and  will  seldom,  or  never,  sacrifice  stabil¬ 
ity  to  appearance.  The  cost  is  a  matter  which  must  be  settled 
satisfactorily,  but  when  it  can  be  shown  that  some  material 
more  substantial  and  safer  than  wood  can  be  used  for  about  the 
same  money  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  persuading  those 
who  intend  building  to  accept  it. 

— Brickmakers  Should  Practice  What  They  Preach. — 

Right  here  it  might  be  stated  that  brickmakers  themselves 
might  profitably  set  the  example.  How  many  of  them 
live  in  brick  houses,  provided  they  own  their  own  homes? 
The  writer  cannot  at  this  moment  recall  a  single  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  who  lives  in  a  brick  house.  Manifestly  the  inference 
will  be  against  anybody  using  brick  when  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  fail  to  adopt  it  as  a  building  material.  If  reform  begins 
at  home,  as  it  should  do,  there  must  be  a  great  change  insti¬ 
tuted  right  here.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done  the  urg 
ing  of  brick  upon  others  will  have  a  somewhat  hollow  sound. 
One  brickmaker  with  whom  the  writer  was  talaing  on  this  sub 
ject  said  that  the  matter  had  never  occurred  to  him  before,  but 
he  was  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  much  weight  to  the 
argument.  Maybe  others  will  agree  with  what  he  said.  They 
certainly  cannot  deny  it. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  so  many  fires  in  small 
and  suburban  towns,  which  sweep  an  entire  community  out  of 
existence,  would  be  impossible  if  brick  construction  were  more 
common.  It  isn’t  easy  for  fire  to  spread  along  a  brick  street, 
and  many  a  serious  conflagration  has  been  stopped  by  a  brick 
wall,  which  would  neither  burn,  melt  or  crack  under  the  fierce 
onslaughts  of  both  fire  and  water.  Wood  dwellings  are  epheme 
ral.  Brick  dwellings  give  the  impression  of  stability  and  ap 
parently  indicate  that  the  owner  is  a  substantial  citizen  ana 
that  he  intends  to  stay  where  he  is. 

The  fragile  character  of  wood  buildings  increases.  Formerl” 
wood  construction  was  as  solid  as  brick.  Some  of  the  buildings 
erected  one  hundred  years  ago  will  stand  for  centuries  yet. 
provided  fire  doesn’t  come  their  way,  and  this  fire  hazara  is 
the  dangerous  weakness  of  all  wood  construction,  which  is 
almost  entirely  overcome  in  brick.  With  a  brick  building  cov¬ 
ered  with  tile,  slate  or  metal,  fire  can  make  but  little  headway 
from  outside,  though,  of  course,  it  doesn’t  entirely  obviate  the 
danger  from  inside,  but  that  is  greatly  reduced.  Some  day 
these  facts  will  be  recognized  and  admitted,  and  wood  buildings 
will  be  the  exception  and  brick  the  rule. 

Now,  what  part  have  brickmakers  themselves  in  creating  the 
sentiment  which  will  compel  this  change?  It  is  almost  within 
bounds  to  say  that  it  rests  almost  entirely  with  them.  Deal¬ 
ers  in  lumber  will  not  plead  the  usefulness  of  brick,  but  long 
after  lumber  dealers  are  a  historic  memory,  brickmakers  will 
flourish  and  will  distribute  their  wares  where  lumber  never 
went.  Stone  men  will  not  say  that  brick  is  better  than  stone; 
yet  long  after  stone  has  been  discontinued  in  the  bulk  of  the 
buildings  erected,  brick  will  be  a  common  material,  and  the 
least,  as  well  as  the  greatest  will  be  constructed  of  it,  while 
the  public  will  declare  that  the  old  times,  the  days  of  wood 
and  stone,  were  indeed  queer  times,  and  will  wonder  why  their 
ancestors  used  brick  so  sparingly,  or  when  they  did  use  it  at 
all,  were  so  disposed  to  accord  it  only  a  subordinate  place. 

— The  Brickmaker  Must  Do  His  Own  Promoting. — 

In  the  terse,  picturesque  language  of  the  street,  “it  is  up  to 
the  brickmakers”  to  proclaim  the  value  of  their  stock,  to  urge 
it  upon  architects  and  builders,  and  compel  attention  by  the 
very  marshaling  of  facts  and  figures,  which  constitute  the 
strongest  proofs  obtainable.  It  is  brickmakers  themselves  who 
must  advertise  the  value  of  their  product,  who  must  present  its 
claims  to  attention  so  strongly  and  so  convincingly  that  even 
the  layman  may  understand  and  force  his  architect  to  specify 
brick.  Through  such  channels  must  come  the  advertisement 
and  demonstration  of  the  value  of  brick,  not  through  the  archi¬ 
tects,  though  they  can  and  will  help. 

There  ought  to  be  a  systematic  effort  to  make  this  building 
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material  the  most  popular  and  most  wanted  of  anything  in 
the  world.  There  ought  to  be  a  combination  of  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  advertisement.  There  ought  to  be  some 
method  of  getting  hold  of  those  who  are  about  to  build  and  din 
into  their  ears  the  merits  of  brick  until  they  are  convinced  of 
its  utility  and  will  agree  to  use  it  in  the  construction  of  their 
homes.  It  means  a  long  drawn  out  warfare,  but  that  it  can  be 
successful  is  certain,  and  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  investments  brickmakers  ever  made  is  likewise  cer¬ 
tain.  All  such  movements  require  hard  work,  the  investment 
of  some  money  and  consummate  generalship:  The  writer  firmly 
believes  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  a  number  of  brick- 
makers  to  combine  and  employ  a  man  to  do  their  advertising,  to 
prepare  articles  for  the  general  press  upon  the  use  and  utility 
of  brick;  to  discover  who  are  going  to  build  and  see  that  the 
proper  sort  of  printed  matter  descriptive  of  material  is  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  to  perform  numerous  other  services  of  a 
similar  character,  which  perhaps  a  brick  manufacturer  cannot 
do  for  himself,  but  which  he  will  undoubtedly  see  the  need  of 
doing  if  he  is  to  sell  his  wares  in  the  best  market  and  have  a 
large  and  continuous  trade.  BURTON. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


A  Well-Laid  Pavement  Shows  No  Wear  After  Eight  Years 

of  Heavy  Traffic. 


RICK  AS  A  STREET  PAVING  material  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  public  favor  here  in  St.  Louis.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  some  excellent  examples  that  demon¬ 
strate  the  superior  qualities  of  vitrified  brick  as 
compared  with  other  paving  materials.  Asphalt 
and  wooden  block  pavements  are  at  best  expensive  luxuries. 
Neither  of  these  materials  have  proved  durable,  and  after  a 
few  months  became  worn  and  unsatisfactory. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  superiority  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments  is  the  carriageway  at  the  new  Union  Station.  The 


The  Brick  Paved  Driveway  at  St.  Louis  Union  Station. 


traffic  here  is  enormous.  There  is  almost  a  constant  stream  of 
cabs  and  transfer  wagons  passing  in  and  out  over  this  pave¬ 
ment,  as  our  pictures  show,  and  yet,  after  eight  years’  use,  it 
is  as  smooth  as  an  ordinary  floor.  The  reader  may  contrast 
the  smooth  brick  pavement  with  the  rough  granite  pavement 
that  remains  in  the  street  on  which  the  station  fronts,  and  is 
so  rough  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  have  to  drive  over  it. 

The  brick  pavement  was  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  1893  by 
the  Skrainka  Construction  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  with  vitrified 
brick  from  the  kilns  of  the  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  at  Veedersburg, 
Ind. 

The  old  pavement  on  which  the  brick  were  laid  was  first 
removed  and  then  a  concrete  foundation  six  inches  deep  of 
hydraulic  cement  concrete  was  put  in.  On  top  of  this  was 
then  spread  a  cushion  of  sand  inches  deep.  The  vitrified 


brick  were  then  laid  and  afterwards  thoroughly  rolled  with  a 
heavy  roller. 

A  Portland  cement  grouting  was  then  made,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  bricks  were  thoroughly  flushed  with  the  grout. 
On  top  of  all  was  then  put  a  coating  of  sand. 

The  Skrainka  Construction  Co.  took  special  pains  in  laying 
this  paving  and  gave  a  five  years’  guarantee  on  the  work. 
Since  it  was  laid  not  a  dollar’s  work  of  repair  work  has  been 
done  to  it.  It  practically  shows  no  wear  at  all,  and  is  as  good 
as  the  day  it  was  put  down.  There  is  constant  travel  on  it  by 
cabs,  carriages  and  light  express  wagons  of  the  St.  Louis 
Transfer  Company. 

The  same  company  has  also  put  down  vitrified  brick  in  the 
driveways  and  approaches  to  the  various  express  companies’ 
depots  and  milk  depots  in  other  parts  of  the  station,  but  the 
brick  used  were  manufactured  by  the  Galesburg  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.  They,  too,  show  little  wear,  although  sub¬ 
jected  constantly  to  very  heavy  usage  by  heavy  wagons,  trans¬ 
fer  wagons  and  large  milk  wagons  passing  to  and  fro.  They 
naturally  show  some  natural  wear,  but ‘there  are  no  depres¬ 
sions  and  they  have  never  been  repaired. 

These  points  are  some  of  the  best  tests  of  vitrified  paving 


“The  Rough  Granite  Pavement.'’ 


brick  ever  made  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  success  attained  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  stood  the  heavy  traffic,  should  encourage 
a  more  extensive  use  of  vitrified  brick  as  a  paving  material 
over  which  heavy  traffic  passes. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  such  a  success  that  our  city  fathers  are 
giving  the  matter  considerable  thought,  with  every  prospect  of 
using  brick  quite  extensively  in  the  future.  A.  SAINT. 


TARRED  MACADAM  FOR  PAVING. 


United  States  Consul  James  M.  Shepard  writes  from  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  of  a  new  kind  of  pavement  that  has  given  good  serv¬ 
ice  in  that  city.  The  new  pavement  is  of  tarred  macadam  and 
the  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  a  smooth,  solid  roadway  and 
cheapness  of  both  construction  and  maintenance.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pavement  a  coating  of  gravel  is  rolled  over  a 
6-inch  stone  foundation  and  over  the  gravel  a  layer  of  tar- 
saturated  stones  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter  is  rolled 
hard.  In  saturating  the  stones  they  are  first  thoroughly  dried 
and  then  mixed  with  boiling  tar  in  proportions  of  from  8  to 
12  gallons  of  tar  to  a  cubic  yard  of  stone.  After  the  first  layer 
has  been  thoroughly  rolled  another  layer  of  tarred  stone  of  the 
same  dimensions  is  added,  rolled  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
gravel  and  quarry  chips,  also  mixed  with  tar.  A  top  dressing 
of  screenings  is  then  added  and  the  pavement  finished.  It  is 
said  that  in  Hamilton,  where  limestone  is  abundant,  the  pave¬ 
ment  can  be  constructed  at  70  to  86  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
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that  the  cost  of  repairing  the  pavement  on  heavy  traffic  streets 
is  less  than  one  cent  per  yard  per  year.  The  advantage  claimed 
by  the  addition  of  the  tar  is  that  the  roadway  is  rendered  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  frostproof  in  winter,  and  that  dust  and  mud 
are  prevented  in  summer. 


GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 


Much  Learned  By  Recent  Experience— Importance  of  Preserv¬ 
ing  Records — 'Water-Tight  Curbstones — Rem¬ 
edy  for  Rumbling. 


By  J.  W.  Howard,  B.  L.,  C.  E. 


XPERIENCE  with  brick  pavements  has  been 
so  general  in  small  cities  and  parts  of  large 
ones  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  class  of 
pavement  to  be  earnestly  considered  even  by 
those  who  oppose  them. 

The  opponents  of  brick  pavements  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  First,  persons 
financially  interested  in  other  kinds  of  pave¬ 
ments  with  which  brick  competes;  second, 
disinterested  observers  who  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  failures  of  brick  pavements 
coming  under  their  observation. 

The  friends  of  brick  pavements  can  also 
be  placed  in  two  groups:  First,  those  who 
are  financially  interested  in  manufacturing  or  laying  brick; 
second,  persons  who  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the 
successes  of  brick  pavements. 

Capt.  Eugene  Griffin,  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corps,  in  one  of  his  reports,  makes  the  statement  that 
“the  record  of  brick  pavements  is  an  irregular  one.”  A  state¬ 
ment  which,  fortunately,  is  true,  because  it  is  due  to  the  irreg¬ 
ular  results,  failures  and  successes  of  brick  pavements  that 
manufacturers  of  brick  for  paving,  in  their  own  interest,  have 
been  compelled  to  improve  their  products.  Cities  and  towns 
have  been  rendered  cautious  and  have  slowly  corrected  their 
specifications  and  enforced  them,  not  only  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  brick,  finished,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  the  pave¬ 
ments  are  now  laid.  In  no  class  of  pavement  is  it  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  good  materials  and  put  them  together  in  a  proper 
way  than  for  brick  pavements. 

— Constant  Testing  Necessary. — 

Every  precaution  must  be  taken  by  the  manufacturer  who 
sells  the  bricks  and  by  the  contractor  or  city  who  purchases" 
them  to  verify  by  close  examination  and  periodic  tests  that 
the  paving  bricks  used  are  equal  to  those  called  for  in  the  spe¬ 
cifications.  The  quality  of  paving  bricks  depends  upon  too 
many  factors  to  be  mentioned  in  this  article.  Their  quality 
has  improved  steadily  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years. 
When  they  began  to  be  used  in  small  American  cities  they 
then  bore  tests  of  from  500  to  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
whereas  now  a  brick  which  sustains  less  than  8,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  would  be  rejected,  and  many  will  sustain  more 
than  20,000  pounds.  Specifications  can  safely  call  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10,000  pounds,  and  an  average  of  13,000.  Crushing 
tests  are  not  the  most  important;  they  nevertheless  indicate 
the  improvement  in  paving  bricks  which  necessity  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  accomplished.  The  other  important  tests  are  those 
of  absorption  of  water,  abrasion,  transverse  or  breaking 
strength,  homogeneous  or  uniform  quality,  density  or  specific 
gravity,  to  which  must  be  added  experience  under  traffic  and 
other  local  conditions,  which  so  affect  street  pavements. 
Files  of  the  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  contain  details 
of  tests,  etc.,  while  future  articles  will  give  more  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

— Preserve  and  Consult  Records. — 

Many  cities  have  records  of  the  tests  to  which  they  regu¬ 
larly  have  subjected  the  paving  bricks  offered  for  use  in  their 
cities,  copies  of  which  can  generally  be  had  for  the  asking. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  because  a  certain  make  of  brick 
has  been  successful  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
quality  remains  the  same;  therefore  the  necessity  of  constant 
inspection  and  trials  of  the  bricks  during  the  construction 
of  all  work  in  progress. 

- — Preparation  of  Subsoil. — 

Many  brick  pavements  become  uneven  because  the  subsoil 


under  the  concrete  or  other  equivalent  foundations  was  not 
properly  prepared,  consolidated  and  sometimes  drained  by 
porous  pipes  below.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  soil,  after 
proper  grading,  should  be  consolidated  by  a  steam  roller,  if 
possible,  otherwise  by  a  horse  roller  or  even  rammers. 

— Foundations. — 

The  concrete  foundations  should  be  at  least  five  inches  thick. 
The  cement,  sand  or  crushed  stone,  or  the  cement  and  gravel 
that  are  used  in  some  cities  in  America,  and  many  in  Europe, 
for  foundations  of  all  kinds  of  pavements  of  asphalt,  brick, 
granite,  wood,  etc.,  should  be  of  good  quality  and  thoroughly 
mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  a  suitable  amount  of  water, 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  men,  and  rammed  in 
place  until  a  thin  film  of  moisture  appears  on  the  concrete. 

If  the  foundation  is  of  crushed  stone  without  cement  it  must 
be  thoroughly  consolidated  with  a  steam  roller  and  finished 
with  a  finer  stone,  mixed,  if  possible,  with  a  little  sand  and 
cement,  rolled  on  top  of  the  crushed  stone.  This,  foundation 
of  crushed  stone  is  only  suitable  for  dry  localities  and  light 
traffic.  The  concrete  foundation  first  mentioned  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

- — Water-Tight  Curbstones. — 

The  curb  or  border  stones  must  be  firmly  set,  better  than  is 
usually  done  in  most  cities.  The  joints  between  them  should 
be  cemented  to  be  waterproof,  because  water  penetrating  pave¬ 
ments  and  their  foundations  is  one  of  their  worst  enemies  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Next  spread  a  layer  of  moist  sand,  or,  for  very  durable 
work,  a  moistened  mixture  of  one  part  of  cement  and  from 
five  to  seven  parts  of  sand,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ce¬ 
ment.  The  depth  of  the  layer  should  vary  from  one  to  two 
inches,  sufficient  to  enable  the  paving  bricks  to  be  evenly  set 
and  at  no  point  touch  the  concrete  below. 

Details  as  to  placing  the  bricks  in  position  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  travel,  rolling  them,  if  possible,  with  a  steam 
roller,  filling  the  joints  with  Portland  cement  grouting  or 
asphalt  filler,  are  details  which  must  receive  careful  attention. 

— Prevention  of  Rumbling. — 

The  hollow,  rumbling  sound  which  so  often  occurs  when 
brick  pavements  are  laid  upon  concrete  foundations  can  be 
avoided  by  putting  temporary  thin  strips  of  wood  between 
curbstones  and  the  bricks,  then  removing  the  wood  and  filling 
the  narrow  spaces  with  an  asphalt  cement,  or  other  reliable 
bituminous  substance.  It  is  wise,  unless  a  bituminous  grout 
is  used  for  the  whole  pavement,  to  fill  single  continuous  joints 
crosswise  the  streets,  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  feet,  with 
hot  asphalt  cement  or  equivalent  bitumen,  using  one  which  is 
not  soluble  in  water.  Avoid  impure  coal  tar  and  its  products, 
which  deteriorate  in  hot  and  cold  weather.  These  provisions 
permit  expansion  and  contraction  and  prevent  rumbling;  also 
other  injury  to  the  brick  pavement  by  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

— Connections  with  Other  Pavements. — 

Connections  of  brick  pavements  with  other  pavements  must 
be  carefully  made.  This  is  generally  best  done  by  imbedding 
long,  narrow,  carefully  cut  granite  or  equivalent  stone  strips, 
at  least  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  on  edge,  flushed  with  tlm  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  pavements. 

— Repairs. — 

Repairs  of  brick  pavements  should  be  promptly  made,  and 
defective  bricks  replaced,  especially  during  the  first  two  years 
of  use,  to  insure  uniform  wear. 

No  one  kind  of  pavement  of  asphalt,  granite,  brick  or  other 
material  is  suited  to  all  streets  of  all  cities.  The  problem  is 
to  select  the  right  material  for  the  right  place  and  lay  it  prop 
erly,  without  regard  to  the  selfish  interest  of  commercial 
agents,  contractors  or  even  city  officials,  who  sometimes  sub¬ 
ordinate  the  true  interests  of  residents  and  citizens  to  their 
own. 

- — Progress. — 

Experience  and  useless  expense  is  overcoming  the  selfish 
and  political  defects,  as  well  as  the  physical  defects  of  street 
pavements  of  brick,  asphalt  and  other  materials. 

The  streets  of  our  cities  are  no  longer  a  disgrace,  but  are 
steadily  improving.  Many  single  streets  are  models  even  for 
European  cities.  We  have  had  expensive  experience  with 
brick  pavements,  but  with  some  results  in  less  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  better  than  a  century  in  Europe,  where  brick  pavements 
are  little  used. — Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

A  RECORD  OF  FAILURE.  No.  3. 


History  of  Asphalt  Pavements  in  Buffalo — Taxpayers  Finally  Rebel 
and  Demand  More  Durable  and  Less  Expensive  Pavements. 


\  »»/  By  James  Malcolm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IS  BELIEVED  by  those  who  have  watched 
the  course  of  paving  events  in  Buffalo  that 
s'  there  will  be  a  crisis  some  time  next  year, 
i  That  is  to  say,  the  people,  tired  of  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  their  municipal  government  by 
the  asphalt  monopoly,  and  infuriated  at  the 
swindle  of  having  had  to  pay  for  and  suffer 
the  inconvenience  of  rotten  asphalt,  will 
take  a  firm  stand  for  competition  between  all 
paving  materials,  so  that  the  taxpayers  may 
have  ample  opportunity  to  select  what  they  want.  Already  the 
indications  are  that  the  anti-asphalt  fight  has  begun. 

Within  a  year  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  streets  have 
been  condemned  as  beyond  repair.  About  sixty  of  these  had 


the  costliness  and  inferiority  of  asphalt.  Upon  this  point  the 
Courier  of  August  15,  1900,  said: 

“The  greatest  disappointment  to  the  asphalt  ring  has  been 
the  small  proportion  of  streets  which  the  Common  Council 
has  been  able  to  order  repaved.  It  was  expected  that  by  ju¬ 
diciously  using  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
1901,  as  an  excuse  for  rushing  through  paving  work  that  1900 
would  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  years  to  the  combine  and 
its  lackeys  in  the  City  Hall  in  the  history  of  Buffalo.  But, 
thanks  to  the  Courier  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Couneilmen,  there  has  been  no  railroading  through  of  pav¬ 
ing  jobs.  The  taxpayers  have  been  saved  both  from  big  bills 
and  a  great  deal  of  rotten  asphalt. 

“It  is  worthy  of  note  that  remonstrances  and  protests  of 
various  kinds  from  interested  property-owners  have  prevailed 
in  thirty-three  streets.  That  means  that  in  about  one-third 
in  the  total  number  of  streets  dealt  with  the  people  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  their  opposition  effectual  against  repavement 
with  asphalt,  as  notice  of  intention  always  signified  asphalt. 

FROM  ASPHALT  TO  BRICK. 

“As  a  further  evidence  of  the  revolt  against  asphalt  and  the 


Summer  Pla.ce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Asphalt  Will  be  Replaced  With  Brick. 


previously  been  paved  with  asphalt,  the  others  either  being 
unpaved  or  stone  streets  of  long  standing.  Only  about  twenty 
of  the  total  number  condemned  were  ordered  paved  with 
asphalt.  On  thirty-three  streets  the  taxpayers  signed  majority 
remonstrances  against  repavement  by  notice  of  intention,  as 
such  notice  always  means  notice  of  the  aldermen’s  intention 
to  pave  the  street  with  asphalt. 

A  RECORD  OF  DISASTER. 

In  addition  to  these  thirty-three  streets,  about  ten  more 
have  been  certified  to  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  as  unre¬ 
pairable,  but  on  which  no  action  has  been  taken. 

In  the  fall  of  1900,  therefore,  more  than  forty  streets  in  the 
city  will  remain  unrepaired,  and  continue  unpaved  because  of 


asphalt  combine,  there  has  been  an  increase  this  year  of  the 
number  of  streets  upon  which  brick  has  been  demanded  by  the 
property-owners.  According  to  the  city  engineer’s  records 
they  are  as  follows: 

“Emslie  street,  from  Clinton  to  Broadway.  Between  the  as¬ 
sessors  and  the  city  clerk  the  petition  for  this  pavement  has 
been  lost  or  destroyed. 

“Chestnut  street,  from  Swan  to  North  Division  streets. 

“Koester  street,  to  its  westerly  end. 

“Ohio  street,  from  Dead  Creek  to  Michigan  street. 

“Clinton  street,  from  Fillmore  avenue  to  Lewis  street. 

“Ferry  street,  from  Main  to  Jefferson  street. 

"Grace  street,  from  Niagara  street  to  the  Erie  Railroad 
tracks. 
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“Ryan  street,  from  Seneca  street  to  Frank  avenue.  Brick 
asked  for  last  December  and  Board  of  Public  Works  directed 
to  advertise  for  bids. 

“Kingston  place.  Petition  for  brick  last  December;  bids  ad¬ 
vertised  for  in  July  of  this  year. 

“Summer  street,  Richmond  avenue  to  York  street. 

“Knettner  street,  from  Broadway  to  Howard  street. 

'In  addition  to  the  foregoing  mentioned  by  the  Courier,  seven 


Broadway.  Looking  East  from  Oak  Street. 


or  eight  streets  were  paved  by  private  contract,  and  their 
names  did  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  city  engineer. 

After  condemning  the  methods  of  the  asphalt  trust  and 
their  defective  pavements  as  a  swindle  of  the  taxpayers.  Coun¬ 
cilman  Ash,  one  of  the  most  experienced  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council,  and  who  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
said  in  the  Courier  of  May  7: 

A  BRICK  STREET  COSTS  NOTHING  FOR  REPAIRS. 

“I  am  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  material  for 
pavements.  Unless  the  people  are  alert  there  is  as  likely  to 
be  injustice  in  letting  contracts  for  one  kind  of  material  as 
another,  but  I  would  call  attention  to  the  excellent  piece  of 
brick  pavement  in  Franklin  street,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
That  was  laid  nine  years  ago,  but  has  not  cost  a  dollar  for 
repairs,  and  is  as  good  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  Even  that  brick, 
they  tell  me,  is  not  as  good  as  can  be  procured,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  be  infinitely  better  than  the  best  asphalt  they  are 
putting  in  the  streets  of  Buffalo.” 

One  of  the  noteworthy  incidents  in  the  anti-asphalt  agita¬ 
tion  now  going  on  in  Buffalo  was  the  loss  of  the  petition  for 
a  brick  pavement  in  Emslie  street.  Emslie  street  was  one  of 
the  streets  which  had  been  paved  with  stone,  and  although 
not  in  bad  condition  was  condemned  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works.  Immediately  the  asphalt  octopus  looked  upon  it  with 
envious  eyes,  and  set  it  down  as  one  of  numerous  streets  to  be 
paved  with  asphalt,  “to  be  ready  for  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion.” 

Warned  by  the  noise  of  the  newspapers  against  asphalt, 
the  owners  first  remonstrated  against  repavement  with  asphalt 
and  then  obtained  a  majority  petition  for  brick.  This  petition 
was  filed  with  the  city  clerk  early  in  June,  and  came  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  when 
it  was  ordered  sent  to  the  Board  of  Assessors,  which  is  the 
usual  rule  of  procedure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  contained  the  necessary  majority  of  property-own¬ 
ers  in  the  street.  The  petition  has  been  lost  ever  since,  al¬ 
though  delegations  of  taxpayers  have  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Streets  several  times  and  demanded  that  some 
action  be  taken  in  the  matter.  The  city  clerk  asserts  that  the 
petition  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Assessors,  as  directed  by 
the  aldermen,  whereas  the  assessors  deny  that  it  came  to 


their  department.  It  is  charged  that  brick  petitions  have  been 
lost  in  the  past,  while  there  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of 
one  for  asphalt  ever  having  gone  astray. 

TRICKS  OF  THE  ASPHALT  COMBINE. 

Upon  this  question  a  Buffalo  property-owner  related  his  ex¬ 
perience  recently  as  follows: 

“Some  time  ago  I  signed  a  majority  petition  for  a  brick 
pavement  'because  I  thought  it  was  better  and  cheaper  than 
asphalt.  After  months  of  waiting  we  were  surprised  to  see 
an  asphalt  pavement  laid.  Upon  inquiry  we  found  that  the 
Board  of  Assessors  had  decided  that  our  petition  did  not  con¬ 
tain  a  majority. 

“I  didn’t  inquire  further  at  the  time,  but  have  since  learned 
that  petitions  for  brick  are  regularly  and  mysteriously  lost 
or  delayed — which  amounts  to  the  same  thing — in  the  assess¬ 
or’s  office. 

“Another  remarkable  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  petitions 
for  asphalt  are  usually  reported  by  the  assessors  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  I  judge  from  this  that 
the  Board  of  Assessors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
asphalt  is  the  only  kind  of  pavement  Buffalo  ought  to  have, 
but  there  is  a  storm  brewing,  as  sure  as  you  live,  that  may 
induce  the  assessors  to  change  their  opinion. 

“Sometimes  we  are  told  that  a  petition  for  brick  does  not 
contain  a  majority  of  the  property-owners,  as  some  of  the 
holders  have  disposed  of  their  land  since  we  got  their  signa¬ 
tures.  Now,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  transfer  of 
property  is  often  a  sham  deal,  put  through  for  the  purpose 
of  knocking  out  rivals  of  the  asphalt  crowd.” 

ASPHALT  LIES. 

In  its  1900  pamphlet  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company  publishes 
the  following  paragraph  on  page  13: 

“In  the  city  of  Buffalo  there  exist  asphalt  pavements,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  occasional  minor  repairs,  have  lived  for  ten 
and  fifteen  years  beyond  the  period  of  guarantee,  and  are 
now  in  splendid  condition.  All  our  pavements  are  of  this 
class,  and  we  confidently  anticipate  results  equally  as  good. — 
City  Engineer’s  Report,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.” 

Upon  which  the  Buffalo  Courier  makes  the  following  com- 


Grant  Street,  Looking  North  from  Fisher  Street. 


ment,  under  the  heading,  “Asphalt  Lies  Given  Wide  Circula¬ 
tion  by  the  Barber  Company”: 

“The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  is  distributing  a  neat 
pamphlet  of  125  pages,  singing  the  praises  of  that  material  for 
pavements.  It  is,  of  course,  intended  to  show  the  smooth  side 
of  asphalt  and  studiously  to  conceal  the  seamy  side  so  well 
illustrated  by  Buffalo  streets. 

“On  that  account  the  pamphlet  is  peculiarly  designed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  cities  far  removed  from  Buffalo,  although  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  city  appear  to  have  been  two  or  three  times 
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more  generous  to  the  Barber  company  than  those  of  any  other 
municipality  in  the  country. 

“One  paragraph,  appearing  on  page  13,  will  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  asphalt-taxed  people  of  this  city. 

“This  handsome  testimonial  from  the  city  engineer’s  depart¬ 
ment  was  so  widely  at  variance  with  the  notorious  facts  in  the 
case  that  a  reporter  for  the  Courier  called  on  the  Barber  com¬ 
pany  for  information  concerning  the  particular  report  from 
which  the  paragraph  was  taken.  None  of  the  attendants  in 
the  office  in  Ellicott  Square  could  tell  which  report  it  was 
quoted  from  and  referred  the  Courier  man  to  City  Engineer 
Bardol  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Guthrie. 

“  ‘I  think  I  can  say  very  positively,’  said  Mr.  Bardol,  ‘that 
the  quotation  is  from  no  reports  made  by  the  office  while  I 
have  been  chief  engineer.’ 

A  FRAUDULENT  ASPHALT  TESTIMONIAL 

“Engineer  Guthrie,  now  with  the  Grade  Crossing  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  not  positive  whether  any  of  his  reports  contained  the 
statement  and  recommended  that  they  be  examined.  Yester¬ 
day  all  the  reports  from  the  city  engineer’s  office  since  1886 
were  gone  through,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found  in 
them. 

“If  the  Barber  company  can  point  to  its  authority  for  the 
quotation  The  Courier  will  be  glad  to  print  it,  but  upon  its 
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face  it  looks  very  improbable  that  any  such  advertisement 
for  asphalt  pavement  ever  went  into  a  public  document.” 

The  Barber  company  has  not  essayed  to  reply  to  this  polite 
invitation  to  explain,  and  the  public  are  left  to  draw  their 
own  inferences. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  every  newspaper  of  Buffalo  can  be 
quoted  to  prove  that  asphalt  and  the  asphalt  companies  are 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  municipal  evils  of  the  city.  The 
Courier,  Express,  Review  and  Enquirer  have  all  repeatedly 
warned  the  taxpayers  of  their  impending  fate  consequent  upon 
the  laying  of  so  much  asphalt  pavement.  They  have  pointed 
to  the  steadily  growing  burden  of  repairs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  number  of  streets  where  the  pavement  is  worse  than  their 
original  unpaved  condition,  full  of  holes,  dangerous  to  life 
and  limb,  and  destructive  of  property  values. 

They  have  predicted  that  unless  a  complete  change  were 
made  in  paving  material  and  methods,  the  taxpayers  would 
suffer  in  two  ways — from  heavy  bills  for  repairing,  and  from 
depression  in  real  estate  values. 

These  prophecies  are  being  disagreeably  fulfilled.  Not  even 
the  knowledge  that  the  Pan-American  Exposition  is  to  be 
held  next  year  induces  the  citizens  to  ask  for  repavement,  al¬ 
though  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  fifty  miles  of  asphalt 
in  the  city  are  beyond  the  repair  stage. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKS  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 


IS  A  LITTLE  DIFFICULT  just  at  present 
to  obtain  such  news  in  New  England  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  brick  business  as  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  all  brick- 
makers  are  so  busy  making  brick  that  they 
only  want  to  spare  a  half  moment  to  the  fel¬ 
low  who  is  on  the  war  path  for  information. 

— Massachusetts. — 

As  usual,  the  Boston  end  of  this  State  is 
the  principal  center  of  the  brick  business,  and  here  we  find 
building  operations  going  ahead  in  every  direction,  and  no  end 
of  all  kinds  of  brick  being  used.  We  want  to  qualify  this  state¬ 
ment  as  far  as  all  kinds  are  concerned,  and  make  an  exception 
of  paving  brick.  For  the  very  limited  use  of  street  pavers  in 
this  part  of  the  East  there  seems  to  be  two  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  the  proximity  of  the  stone  quarries  and  the  other  the 
old-fashioned,  but  deep-seated  prejudice  which  generally  fills 
the  minds  of  our  city  fathers  against  any  material  but  stone 
for  paving  purposes. 

While  the  paving  brick  man  may  have  very  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  someone  thinks  the  ring  can  squeeze  far  more 
of  “the  useful”  from  the  owner  of  quarry  than  from  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  brick  yard,  still  it  will  not  always  do  to  express 
that  opinion  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers.  While  our 
Eastern  city  fathers  allow  either  their  prejudices  or  pockets  to 
influence  them  in  favor  of  one  kind  of  paving  material,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  architects  are  ready  to  utilize  anything  new 
that  is  handsome  and  durable,  and  for  the  present  the  fad  is 
for  water  struck  brick.  The  use  of  this  class  of  brick  in  late 
years  has  grown  wonderfully,  and  it  would  seem  was  destined 
to  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  country.  Many  are 
being  now  shipped  as  far  west  as  Buffalo,  and  at  prices  almost 
equal  to  the  best  face  brick.  Here  in  Boston  they  are  bringing 
from  $11  to  $12  per  thousand.  The  color  of  the  brick  when 
manufactured  in  this  way  is  undoubtedly  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  in  any  other,  and  in  general  appearance  may  re¬ 
semble  the  effect  of  uncut  stone,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
their  use  should  be  so  strongly  recommended. 

Prices.  We  italicise  the  foregoing  word  because  to  the  aver¬ 
age  brickmaker  it  is  the  all-important  one,  and  in  no  other  line 
of  business  are  prices  so  generally  unsatisfactory.  Five  dollars 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  yard  will  never  make  millionaires  of 
owners  of  brickyards  unless  they  are  located  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  fuel  and  labor  are  much  cheaper  than  in  New 
England.  The  New  England  Brick  Co. — the  name  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  brick  combination — may  possibly  in  the  near  future  be  able 
to  raise  prices  to  a  higher  and  more  satisfactory  level  than 
now  exist,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  this  would  not  occur 
until  the  combination  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  yards  had  been  effected.  This  latter  com¬ 
bination,  it  is  reported,  is  gradually  nearing  completion,  but  all 
good  things  come  slow,  and  this  must  be  remarkably  good  con¬ 
sidering  the  length  of  time  it  is  taking  to  organize  and  bring 
it  to  a  working  condition. 

— Rhode  Island. — 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  up  to  this  date  but  one  bank  of 
clay  has  been  found  of  sufficient  size  to  erect  a  brick  plant,  but 
that  one  yard  is  prominent  among  those  of  New  England.  We 
refer  of  course  to  the  New  England  Steam  Brick  Co.,  and 
whose  works  are  located  at  Barrington.  President  William  G. 
Titcomb,  of  this  company,  is  Commodore  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Yacht  Club,  and  owner  of  the  beautiful  steam  yacht  Adrian, 
and  which  boat  is  large  enough  to  take  a  cruise  with  all  the 
members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  aboard.  We  cannot  all  be  presi¬ 
dents  of  brick  companies  nor  commodores  of  yacht  clubs,  but, 
then,  neither  is  there  generally  but  one  clay  bank  in  a  whole 
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State,  or  but  one  man  in  a  State  as  competent  to  be  a  commo¬ 
dore  as  Mr.  William  G.  Titcomb. 

The  New  England  Steam  Brick  yards  are  always  run  to  their 
full  capacity,  and  the  brick  are  nearly  always  all  sold  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  output.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  brought  about 
from  lack  of  competition,  for  the  State  has  splendid  water 
transportation  facilities,  as  well  as  that  by  rail,  and  rates  are 
comparatively  low.  No  better  sewer  brick  are  made  in  the 
United  States  than  those  by  this  company,  and  by  the  stiff-mud 
process,  and  when  a  price  of  from  $8  to  $9  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  cars  at  the  yard  can  be  obtained  for  sewer  brick,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  there  ought  to  be  about  as  good  a  net  profit  left 
for  the  manufacturer  as  in  any  other  kind  of  brick,  and  made 
by  any  process. 

— Connecticut. — 

There  are  plenty  of  other  brick  made  in  this  State,  of  course, 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  but  this  is  probably  the 
central  or,  at  least,  principal  district  for  the  State.  The  mud 
machine  made  brick  here  predominate,  and  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  other  kinds,  and  this  illustrates  how  localities 
differ.  What  a  howl  there  would  be  from  the  architects  and 
builders  of  St.  Louis  if  all  the  yards  at  that  point  were  to  begin 
the  manufacture  of  mud  brick  only. 

Probably  in  no  other  section  of  the  United  States  is  there 


into  a  “Go  as  you  please”  and  “Devil  take  the  hindermost” 
individual  hustler. 

Alas,  this  is  too  bad  if  true,  and  especially  when  more  brick 
are  made  in  a  given  locality  than  that  locality  can  use,  and 
especially  when  the  thermometer  is  standing  at  103  in  the 
shade,  and  when  it  is  too  beastly  hot  to  worry  over  getting  a 
fair  price  for  brick,  to  say  nothing  about  its  being  too  hot  to 
be  doing  any  hustling  of  any  kind.  J.  A.  S. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  NEWS  AND  PAN-AMERICAN 
HAPPENINGS. 


EMAND  for  brick  here  in  Buffalo  still 
continues  good,  and  new  work  coming  on 
bids  fair  to  keep  our  brickmakers  busy 
all  this  year.  Architects  Esenwein  & 
Johnson,  of  this  city,  have  completed 
plans  for  two  new  wings  to  be  added  to 
the  State  Homeopathic  Hospital  for  the 
Insane, ^at  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  The  wings  will  each  be  240x120 
feet,  all  brick;  also  a  stable  and  barn  for  grain  is  included 
in  these  improvements,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  about  $200,- 
000.  Our  Brick  Association  has  heretofore  furnished  the  mil- 


One  of  the  Many  Groups  of  Pan-American  Statuary— Each  of  which  was  first  Modeled  in  Clay. 


such  a  variation  in  the  price  obtained  for  the  same  class  and 
quality  of  brick  as  in  this  part  of  New  England.  It  is  simply 
a  case  here  of  get  all  you  can  of  the  man  whose  location  places 
him  to  a  great  extent  in  your  power,  and  take  what  you  can  get 
from  the  man  who  will  buy  your  surplus  stock  and  is  located 
where  he  can  buy  his  brick  to  good  advantage  of  others.  It  is 
reported  as  a  fact  that  one  manufacturer  lately  sold  for  a  local 
building  a  quantity  of  hard  brick  for  $8  f.  o.  b.  at  the  job,  and 
made  a  shipment  to  Boston  for  $4  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  yard. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  community  of  interests  es¬ 
tablished  among  brickmakers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven, 
and  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection,  has  of  late  turned 


lions  of  brick  that  have  gone  into  the  buildings  on  these 
grounds.  Contractors  Grattan  &  Jennings  built  the  other 
buildings,  and  will  no  doubt  build  these  additions.  They  al¬ 
ways  patronize  their  home  market. 

Father  Walsh,  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  is  building  a 
large  new  church  of  brick,  with  red  Medina  sandstone  trim¬ 
mings.  He  is  quite  proficient  in  the  building  line;  superin¬ 
tended  the  work  at  the  Working  Boys’  Home,  on  Niagara 
Square,  the  Refectory,  at  Limestone  Hill,  and  other  buildings 
in  this  diocese. 

Architect  John  H.  Coxhead  has  made  plans  and  is  receiving 
bids  on  a  group  of  factory  buildings  to  be  built  for  Sidney 
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Shepard  &  Co.  The  buildings  include  a  factory  135x80  feet, 
three  stories  high;  a  four-story  warehouse,  60x204  feet,  be¬ 
sides  a  fireproof  dye  house,  a  boiler  house  and  engine  room. 
These  improvements,  with  the  many  others  now  going  on,  in¬ 
cluding  the  brick  going  into  the  large  buildings  at  the  big 
steel  plant  at  Stony  Point,  and  what  is  going  into  the  big 
sewer  in  the  bottom  of  the  Hamburg  canal,  will  keep  our 
brick  men  happy. 

Our  friend  Yates,  of  the  Johnsonburg  paving  brick  plant, 
must  be  busy  or  in  trouble.  He  is  advertising  in  our  papers 
here  for  brick  wheelers,  and  offers  good  wages  for  competent 
men.  W.  H.  Lignor,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  says  he  is  so  rushed 
with  work,  filling  orders  for  Eastern  shipments,  that  he  don’t 
know  whether  he  will  be  able  to  come  to  the  Pan-American 
or  not. 

M.  J.  Mecusker  &  Son,  brick  and  tilemakers  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  write  that  they  have  all  the  orders  they  can  stand  so 
far,  and  it  bids  fair  to  hold  out  that  way  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  yards  at  Jamestown  are  still  working  under  the 
same  plan  as  last  year;  not  exactly  in  the  form  of  an  associa¬ 
tion,  but  they  have  one  price,  and  deliveries  are  divided  pro 
rata.  An  effort  was  made  a  year  ago  to  get  the  yards  in  west¬ 


ern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  form  an  association,  ar¬ 
range  prices  and  sell  through  one  central  office,  but  the  terri¬ 
tory  was  so  large  in  which  the  yards  were  located,  and  so 
many  different  interests  to  conciliate,  that  the  project  was 
abandoned,  although  some  good  resulted  from  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  yards  getting  together  and  talking  mat¬ 
ters  over. 

The  Jewettville  Pressed  Brick  Co.  is  now  owned  by  Wm. 
Brush,  the  father,  and  three  sons,  Wm.  H.,  Warren  and  Cush, 
as  the  boys  call  him.  They  also  have  the  largest  yard  in  this 
city.  Capacity  over  20,000,000.  They  have  a  number  of  up 
draft  and  a  fourteen-chamber  continuous  kiln  of  the  Wilford 
style.  They  first  used  slack  coal,  then  changed  to  oil,  which 
they  used  quite  successfully  till  the  price  got  too  high.  They 
claim  a  more  even  color,  less  waste  and  less  than  half  the 
cost  to  burn  for  up-draft  kilns.  Visitors  are  always  welcome 
on  their  yard. 

I  visited  the  Pan-American  yesterday  and  noticed  the  famil¬ 
iar  name  of  Brush  on  many  of  the  brick  with  which  the  streets 
in  the  different  concessions  are  paved.  In  the  Incubator  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  left,  near  the  main  entrance  from  the  Mall,  I  saw 


a  large  square  box,  labeled  “Egyptian  Red  Bats — Raise  the 
Curtain.”  I  did  so,  and,  behold!  on  a  shelf  was  two  red  brick¬ 
bats,  labeled  “Ha!  Ha!”  That  was  worse  than  the  story  they 
told  about  the  woman  being  arrested  on  the  Midway  for  com- 
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ing  out  of  the  “House,  Upside  Down.”  The  “spieler”  for  this 
concession  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Midway. 

John  McNamee,  the  famous  clayworker  and  modeler,  has 
just  arrived  from  New  York,  and  holds  forth  in  the  Lozzia,  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Cleopatra.  It  is  claimed  few  men  can 
equal  him  in  molding  shapeless  lumps  of  clay  into  human  fea¬ 
tures  and  splendid  figures.  In  several  countries  he  is  known 
as  the  facemaker.  His  “Buffalo  Bill”  was  quite  natural,  and 
the  crowd  lingered  to  see  his  deft  fingers  do  their  quick  work. 

In  addition  to  the  brick,  iron  or  steel,  wood  and  staff,  log 
and  bark  houses  on  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition,  now  comes 
the  Nebraska  sod  house,  built  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bowser,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.  The  sods  were  brought  here  by  rail,  laid  up  with  a 
sprinkling  of  grass  on  the  outside,  and  presents  a  unique  ap¬ 


pearance.  They  serve  coffee  and  ginger  bread  or  a  square 
meal,  if  you  want  one.  NORTON. 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  CLAUSE. 

Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  who  died  recently,  left  a  curi¬ 
ous  request  in  his  will.  “Bury  me  early  in  the  morning,”  it 
ran;  “I  would  disturb  as  few  people  in  their  vocations  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker: 

THE  CERAMIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 


By  a  Member. 


PRACTICE  of  suspending  operations  at 
regular  intervals  to  make  an  inventory 
extends  into  other  lines  of  work  than  the 
mercantile  business.  It  is  just  as  natural 
for  a  student  as  for  a  business  man  to 
stop  and  consider  whether  the  policy  he  is 
pursuing  is  bringing  satisfactory  results; 
whether  he  has  accomplished  something 
worthy  of  his  efforts.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  technical  student,  whose  aim 
is  to  secure  a  training  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  reclaim  the  time  spent  in  a  technical 
school  by  applying  his  efforts  more  effectively  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  to  the  troublesome  problems  of  practical  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  Of  course,  every 
man  has  his  own  convictions  as  to  how  he  has  been  progress¬ 
ing,  but  how  can  the  interested  friends  of,  say,  the  Ceramic 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University  tell  what  develop¬ 
ments  are  being  made  there?  A  catalogue  of  requirements  and 
the  records  of  the  students  stand  for  something,  but  the  best 
way  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a  technical  school  is  through  its  stu¬ 
dent  organizations. 

With  us  a  retrospective  view  of  the  0.  S.  U.  Ceramic  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  past  year  is  encouraging.  We  feel  that  we 
have  beeen  accomplishing  the  chief  objects  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  viz.,  to  foster  a  closer  fellowship  among  ourselves;  to 
profit  by  each  other’s  research  and  experience,  and  to  give 
each  man  an  opportunity  to  supplement  his  university  work 
proper  with  the  sort  of  training  which  can  be  gained  in  no 
other  way  than  by  appearing  before  an  assembly  of  people 
to  deliver  an  address,  whether  extempore  or  prepared,  which 
is  wholly  his  own  work.  No  doubt  many  men  who  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  larger  technical  societies  of  the  country 
realize  the  importance  of  this  last  object  even  more  fully  than 
we  do.  Yet  we  practice  what  we  preach,  and,  aside  from  an 
occasional  talk  by  Prof.  Orton,  which  is  a  rare  treat,  we  make 
it  a  rule  to  call  on  our  instructors  very  rarely,  thereby  giving 
the  student  members  more  opportunities  to  appear  on  the 
platform.  In  this  way  the  self-reliance  of  the  society  is  fos¬ 
tered  and  the  policy  creates  a  tendency  for  every  man  to  feel 
his  personal  responsibility  for  the  activity  and  success  of  the 
organization,  as  well  as  for  his  own  benefit,  realizing  that  this 
varies  in  direct  proportion  to  his  own  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  college  year  we  commenced  our 
year’s  work  by  electing  the  following  officers: 

President — Walter  A.  Hull. 

Vice  President — Charles  E.  Jackson. 

Treasurer  and  Secretary — Franklin  H.  Morrison. 

During  the  year  we  have  held  bi-weekly  meetings  on  alter¬ 
nate  Tuesday  evenings.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  the  members  have  been  handsomely  entertained  with  a 
dinner  party,  once  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Orton  and  once  by  Mr. 
S.  V.  Peppel. 

In  the  matter  of  the  character  of  the  papers  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  members  we  must  concede  that  we  have  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  the  other  technical  organizations  of  the 
University  in  having  students  in  the  ceramic  course  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  different  lines  of  ceramic  manu¬ 
facture  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  feature  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  citing  the  society’s  officers.  Hull,  the  president,  is  a 
Buckeye.  Vice  President  Jackson,  we  are  proud  to  say,  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  pottery  work  in  Wheeling,  “from  cellar  to  gar¬ 
ret,”  or,  more  applicably,  from  the  clay  bins  to  the  cars.  He 
is  an  expert  presser,  and  can  give  anybody  valuable  points  on 
the  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware.  Morrison,  our  able  secre¬ 
tary,  is  a  Denver  pressed  brick  enthusiast.  We  might  men¬ 


tion  several  others  in  this  connection,  but  no  names  more 
familiar  to  clayworkers  than  that  of  Gates. 

Having  such  men  as  these  in  the  association,  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  subjects  as  the  following  re¬ 
ceive  able  treatment.  These  are  not  all  the  subjects  which 
have  been  discussed  at  the  meetings  during  this  year,  but  they 
illustrate  the  direction  of  the  efforts: 


“Manufacture  of  Mosaic  Tile” . Watts 

“Details  of  Pottery  Manufacture” . Jackson 

“The  Workings  of  a  Missouri  Brickyard” . Sandison 

“Continuous  Kilns”  . Bleininger 

Original  research  work  results  in  such  papers  as: 

“Igneous  Fusion  of  Silicates” . Bleininger 

“Body  Mixing  and  Color  Blending” . Morrison 


Further  variety  has  been  secured  by  having  such  subjects 
as  these  discussed: 

“The  Lives  of  Men  Who  Have  Advanced  the  Science  of  Pot¬ 
tery;”  “Technical  Education  in  Germany,”  and  Stull’s  enter¬ 
taining  accounts  of  “Bill  Nye,  or  the  First  Chapter  in  Cera¬ 
mic  History,”  etc. 

The  0.  S.  U.  Ceramic  Association,  like  the  O.  S.  U.  Ceramics 
Department,  has  not  had  a  long  existence.  However,  the  de¬ 
partment  is  growing  rapidly,  and  as  all  the  ceramic  students 
avail  themselves  of  the  training  of  the  association  during  at 
least  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  we  expect  to  see  the  soci¬ 
ety  grow  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  that  without  any  flagging  of 
enthusiasm. 


A  NEW  BRICK  DRYER. 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  announced  in  The  Clay-Worker,  a  new 
company  has  been  organized  in  Indianapolis  and  will  be 
known  as  the  National  Dry  Kiln  Company.  This  com¬ 
pany  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  brick  dryers, 
and,  we  have  been  informed  on  reliable  authority,  are  backed 
by  unlimited  capital. 

The  office  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ed.  Gerrard,  who 
was  for  many  years  employed  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this 
line  of  business  in  every  detail. 

All  drawings,  plans,  etc.,  will  be  executed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  V.  G.  Gilbreath,  a  man  of  large  experience  in  dry 
kiln  work,  and  who  was  also  for  a  long  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

The  men  on  the  road  who  will  look  after  the  selling  are 
Mr.  John  McKay  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Beale.  Both  of  these  men  have 
had  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years’  experience  in  selling  brick 
dryers,  and  are  well  known  among  brickmakers  from  Maine  to 
California,  having  represented  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.  for 
many  years. 

In  fact,  every  one  connected  with  this  new  enterprise  knows 
the  business  from  “A”  to  “Z.” 

This  company  proposes  putting  on  the  market  a  high-grade 
dryer,  second  to  none  now  offered,  and  they  claim  in  many  re¬ 
spects  superior,  having  eliminated  all  box  coils  and  compli¬ 
cated  features  generally  employed  in  steam  dryers. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  material  furnished  will  be  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  but  the  very  best  that  experience  and  money 
will  produce. 

Parties  contemplating  the  erection  of  dryers  will  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  correspond  with  this  company  .before  pur¬ 
chasing,  as,  with  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  pos¬ 
sessed  by  each  and  every  member  connected  with  it,  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  furnish  buyers  an  up-to-date  kiln  in  every 
respect. 

The  new  enterprise  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 


A  Kentuckian  Compliments  the  Clay-Worker. 

Publishers  The  ClayAVorker: 

Inclosed  find  $2,  for  which  send  me  The  Clay-Worker  for 
one  year,  commencing  with  the  July  issue.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  June  number,  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  and 
which  I  consider  worth  alone  the  price  of  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion.  JOHN  L.  MOSS. 


t/—  MTO  Jt/~ >e 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHICAGO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


YOU  KNOW,  Mr.  Editor,  I  had  fully  decided 
to  attend  strictly  to  business  this  year  and 
leave  the  duties  of  chronicler  to  other  and 
abler  pens.  While  there  may  be  some  ego¬ 
tism  in  the  statement  that  your  re¬ 
cent  correspondents  greatly  prefer  to  quar¬ 


rel  over  a  top  dressing  for  burned  clay,  or  to  write  poems  on 
the  beauties  of  nature,  to  giving  your  readers  that  which  they 
pay  for  in  such  letters,  viz.,  items  of  interest  pertaining  to  the 
clayworkers  of  Chicago,  I  shall  risk  one  of  my  old-time  letters. 
The  above  sentence,  or  sentences,  may  seem  a  little  involved, 
but  not  to  the  genuine  student  of  literature. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  otherwise  known  among  the  con¬ 
tractors  as  “the  Trust,”  is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
and  is  slowly  but  surely  wearing  out  the  prejudices  that  were 
so  strong  against  it  a  year  ago.  It  is  not  so  nearly  a  monop¬ 
oly  as  the  purchasers  of  brick  expected  it  would  be,  and  many 
of  them  have  discovered  that  the  quality  of  material  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  trade  by  no  means  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  done.  Those  who  are  on  the  outside,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Sextons  and  Labahns,  had  armored  themselves 
for  a  battle  royal,  and  expected  an  attack  all  along  the  line. 
Greatly  to  their  surprise,  and  somewhat  to  their  discomfiture, 
the  larger  company  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  ap¬ 
parently  not  knowing  or  caring  whether  it  had  competitors. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  erecting  a  two-machine  yard,  with 
dryers,  near  Dolton.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  John  W.  Aregood,  who  left  one  of  the  best  positions 
in  the  gift  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  to  take  service  with  the 
Chicago  Brick  Co.  This  yard  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
one  formerly  owned  by  the  May-Purington-Bonner  Co.  (now 
the  property  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.),  which  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington, 
who  has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  since  his  return 
from  the  South  superintending  the  changes  necessary  to  make 
this  a  first-class  yard.  It  has  evidently  been  a  good  thing  for 
him  in  a  physical  sense,  as  he  looks  as  rugged  and  healthy  as 
in  the  old  days,  when  nearly  all  his  time  was  spent  out  of 
doors. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  better  set  of  men  for  the  real 
work  in  an  office  than  the  present  working  force  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Co.  Mr.  Schlake,  secretary;  Mr.  VerNooy,  auditor;  Mr. 
Howell,  treasurer;  Mr.  Grey,  sales  department,  and  Mr.  Weck- 
ler,  purchasing  agent,  are  all  young  men,  with  long  experi¬ 
ence  along  the  particular  lines  of  work  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform,  and,  while  they  are  not  the  executive  committee 
of  the  company,  their  work  is  of  more  importance  to  the  com¬ 
pany  than  that  of  their  so-called  superiors. 

In  the  pressed  brick  line  there  is  more  than  double  the 
business  of  last  year  and  several  times  the  active  competi¬ 
tion.  It  takes  more  than  a  hot  wave  to  suppress  or  discourage 
the  energetic  president  of  the  Union  Press  Brick  Co.,  Mr.  Em- 
erich.  That  affable  gentleman  begins  a  suit  or  prays  for  an 
injunction  against  somebody  nearly  every  week.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  attempt  was  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  or  some  one 
else  cancel  the  charter  of  the  Masons’  and  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Whatever  mistakes  the  mason  builders  may  have  made 
in  the  past,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.:  that  all  such  efforts  for 
their  dissolution  as  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Emerich  have 
served  to  greatly  strengthen  them  as  an  organization. 

The  Builders’  Club  appointed  a  committee  some  three 
months  ago  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  change  of  by-laws, 
the  object  of  this  change  being  to  permit  of  an  increase  in  its 
membership  from  classes  not  eligible  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions.  The  committee  made  its  report  at  the  July  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  recommended  changing  the 
name  to  “The  Builders’  Association,”  and  to  have  two  classes 
of  members,  the  first  class  to  be  composed  entirely  of  men 
directly  engaged  in  erecting  buildings,  and  the  second  class 


to  be  composed  of  those  employing  labor  in  any  way  inter¬ 
ested  or  connected  with  the  building  profession.  This  would 
include  all  classes  of  material  men,  either  manufacturers  or 
jobbers,  architects,  etc. 

The  report  further  recommends  that  the  first  class  shall  pay 
initiation  fees  and  full  dues,  while  the  second  class  shall  be 
exempt  from  initiation  fees,  and  shall  only  be  required  to  pay 
one-half  the  yearly  dues  paid  by  the  first  class.  Only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  first  class  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  although  all 
may  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  question  that  may 
come  up  before  the  Association. 

The  committee  that  made  this  report  was  largely  composed 
of  builders,  but  an  examination  of  the  roster  of  the  present 
membership  reveals  the  fact  that  only  a  decent  minority  are 
engaged  even  indirectly  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  tail  shall  be  able  to  wag  the  dog 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  shall  be  brought  before  the 
membership  for  final  action.  The  situation  seems  to  be  that 
the  club  has  stopped  growing,  and  the  transition  from  this 
condition  to  going  backward  is  very  easily  made.  The  present 
officers  of  the  club  realize  fully  the  situation  and  its  dangers, 
and,  like  good  sailors,  are  trimming  sail  before  the  storm 
strikes  them. 

I  could  write  you  a  long  letter  on  organizations  that  have 


Mr.  Martin  Emerich,  Chicago. 

not  succeeded,  and  cite  several  right  here  in  Chicago  as  illus¬ 
trations.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  put  the  Builders’  Club 
in  the  list,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  present  directors  do  not 
mean  it  shall  ever  come.  VERITAS. 

Chicago,  July  13.  1901. 


A  Slag  Brick  Plant  That  Failed. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  check  to  cover  inclosed  bill. 

We  find  business  in  our  locality  very  brisk.  We  could  have 
handled  twice  our  capacity,  having  turned  down  about  as  many 
orders  as  we  accepted,  and  for  the  last  sixty  days  only  accept¬ 
ing  orders  for  delivery  after  July  1.  Our  neighbors,  however, 
complain  of  being  very  dull.  There  is  little  or  nothing  doing 
in  our  city  this  spring,  but  our  demand  has  been  mostly  from 
points  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  Columbia. 

The  Acme  Brick  Co.,  who  a  few  years  ago  started  an  exten¬ 
sive  plant  at  Chickies,  Pa.,  to  manufacture  slag  brick,  have 
failed,  and  the  machinery  sold  at  an  assignee’s  sale  and  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  four  winds.  The  failure  was  caused  by  the  brick 
not  being  able  to  stand  the  weather.  Some  sidewalks  laid 
slacked  in  the  winter,  as  if  they  were  only  dried  mud  brick. 
The  patent  of  the  process  brought  10  cents  at  the  sale. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  June  15.  THE  COLUMBIA  BRICK  CO. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


PATIENCE  of  the  brickmaker  this 
spring  has  been  admirable — wait¬ 
ing,  always  waiting,  for  the  wet 
weather  to  pass  off,  for  it  looked 
at  one  time  as  though  it  had  come 
to  stay.  Fair  weather,  however, 
came,  just  the  kind  the  brickmaker 
wished  for — hot  and  dry,  with 
westerly  winds.  What  more  could 
they  desire?  The  wish  of  the 
brickmaker  never  reaches  the  cli¬ 
max  he  would  like  it  to  take.  Something  always  comes  which 
makes  his  way  through  life  miserable.  With  'the  passing  of 
the  disagreeable  weather,  the  most  trying  phase  of  brickmak¬ 
ing  arrived  in  the  shape  of 

— Scarcity  of  Labor. — 

There  is  nothing  that  will  try  the  endurance  of  those  who 
make  brick  so  much  as  to  not  have  men  enough  to  keep  the 
work  up.  The  wet  weather  was  the  cause  to  some  extent,  as 
the  men  left  because  they  could  not  make  enough  to  pay  their 
board— that  is,  the  roving  class  of  men.  One  of  this  sort  will 
put  up  with  most  anything  in  the  spring,  for  he  is  hungry. 
After  a  few  weeks,  when  he  has  to  let  the  strap  out  around 
his  waist,  he  begins  to  get  restless,  looking  for  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  new.  When  the  machine  gets  ready  to  start,  some  fine 
morning,  he  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance.  When  the  shades 
of  night  fell  he  stepped  on  a  flat  or  some  other  kind  of  car 
and  got  off  at  the  station  that  he  knew  would  he  most  likely 
to  furnish  him  with  work. 

— Haverstraw  Boom  Times — 

Always  make  brickyard  labor  scarce.  At  the  present  time 
the  brickyard  hand  can  pick  up  a  job  most  anywhere.  The 
woes  of  the  boss  seem  to  come  with  the  advent  of  good,  settled 
weather.  The  chief  one  now  is  his  inability  to  get  men  to  keep 
a-going.  He  may  have  a  machine  gang  to-day;  to-morrow  he 
is  one  or  more  short.  The  shed  gang  hand  is  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  class  that  ever  a  foreman  had  to  deal  with.  He  is 
independent  beyond  all  question,  for  he  knows  he  can  get  a 
job  on  any  yard.  He  wouldn’t  step  in  to  fill  the  place  of  a 
trucker,  if  one  short.  Well,  I  guess  not!  Loaf  first.  And 
he  does,  too,  with  the  result  that  a  machine  will  stand  still. 
A  few  years  ago  men  came  around  looking  for  work.  This 
season,  however,  one  or  two  at  a  time  may  be  seen  making  a 
tour  of  the  yard,  as  if  they  were  about  to  purchase'  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

— Choice  Yards  To  Work  On. — 

One  would  think  that  there  would  be  the  same  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  on  all,  as  the  owner  would  expect  that  his 
foreman  would  have  so  much  done  per  man,  as  his  neighbors. 
It  is  a  positive  fact  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  one  can  see 
by  walking  through  the  yards.  The  greatest  amount  of  work, 
with  the  least  number  of  men,  is  what  is  expected  of  the  man 
in  charge.  If,  by  chance,  you  should  pass  a  yard  and  see 
everything  in  the  best  of  order,  both  on  the  yard  as  well  as 
under  the  shed,  you  may  safely  say  that  there  are  more  men 
employed  on  that  yard  than  is  found  on  the  next,  where  you 
can  hardly  get  through  for  the  rubbish.  There  are  no  extra 
men  at  the  latter  yard  to  keep  the  shed  in  order. 

— The  Brickyard  Boarding  House. — 

Is  it  a  benefit  to  have  it  kept  by  the  foreman  at  his  own  risk, 
of  which  there  is  none,  as  he  looks  out  to  having  the  men  in 
his  debt?  In  times  past  all  yards  had  to  board  their  men.  At 
present  but  few  do  that;  they  let  the  men  go  where  they  will. 
If  the  question  was  put  to  the  brick  manufacturer,  “Is  if  to 
your  benefit  to  have  the  boarding  house  kept  by  your  fore¬ 
man?”  I  think  the  answer  in  most  cases  would  be:  “No;  let 
them  go  where  they  please  to  board.”  One  would  suggest  that 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  have  the  men  handy  in  case  a  shower 
came  up,  and  you  would  not  have  to  be  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  men.  Here  is  a  comparison:  Two  yards  close  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  one  the  foreman  boarded  the  men;  on  the 
other  the  second  hand  had  charge  of  the  boarding  house.  On 
the  one  yard  there  was  one  man  over  the  machine  gang,  which 


allowed  for  the  clearing  of  the  hacks,  as  six  wheelers  and  two 
setters  are  required  to  set  in  the  two  pits  of  nearly  50,000  per 
day.  On  the  other  yard  there  were  fourteen  men  over  the 
machine  gang.  The  usual  custom  on  that  yard  is  two  wheel¬ 
ers  to  a  setter,  with  three  setters  to  a  pit,  making  nine  in  all 
to  a  pit  of  nearly  40,000  per  day.  Less  brick,  more  men. 
There  were  five  men  over  the  number  required.  On  the  yard 
where  the  foreman  kept  the  men  there  was  always  a  full  gang, 
on  the  other  always  short,  simply  because  the  second  hand 
“cuts  no  ice,”  when  it  comes  to  a  wet  day,  to  set  men  to  work, 
which  could  be  done  when  the  yard  was  molding. 

—Strikes  On  the  Upper  Hudson  Yards — 

Have  made  their  appearance  to  make  still  further  a  burden 
the  lives  of  those  connected  with  brickmaking.  That  fruitful 
cause,  more  wages,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  The  men  know 
that  the  manufacturers  are  getting  a  fair  price  for  the  stock, 
and  they  think  the  boss  should  favor  them  with  an  advance. 
The  scarcity  of  men,  with  the  demand  for  brick,  made  them 
think  that  a  better  time  to  ask  for  more  wages  could  not  exist, 
and  with  the  chances  in  their  favor.  The  wages  paid  on  the 
brickyards  are  not  very  large,  and  especially  so  when  one  com¬ 
pares  the  time  made  during  the  year.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  men  will  work  year  after  year.  If  by  chance  one  of  the 
men  should  say  he  was  being  paid  so  much  per  day,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  all  the  men  working  on  the  yard  would 
hear  of  it  and  go  to  the  foreman  and  tell  him  that  so  and  so 
was  paying  so  much. 

The  wage  scale  this  year  has  followed  that  of  last  year. 
Here  is  an  instance:  One  of  the  truckers  went  to  the  boss 
and  told  him  that  the  boss  on  the  next  yard  was  paying  $1.65 
for  the  same  work  they  were  doing  and  getting  only  $1.50  per 
day.  There  was  trouble  at  once,  and  the  conclusion  was  that, 
being  short,  he  was  using  this  method  of  getting  more  men. 
The  truth  of  the  case  was  that  the  man  was  told  that  if  he 
would  do  anything,  such  as  wheel  green  brick  or  burned  brick, 
or  any  other  work  that  there  might  be  for  him  to  do,  he  would 
pay  $1.65,  and,  up  to  the  time  the  one  boss  called  on  the  other, 
he  had  done  nothing  but  truck  and  hack,  for  which  he  had 
received  $1.50.  The  brickyarder  is  one  who  will  raise  a  dis¬ 
turbance  about  wages  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  in  his 
favor. 

The  yards  at  Haverstraw  may  not  be  affected  by  the  strike, 
as  it  began  up  the  river,  but  it  gives  the  bosses  a  warning  of 
what  might  come,  and,  men  being  scarce,  they  will  probably 
make  a  raise  after  the  Fourth.  I  was  told  recently  that  on 
one  yard  four  men  had  made  two  days  each  day,  and  if  they 
had  not  done  so  there  would  not  have  been  help  enough  to  run 
two  machines  a  day.  This,  however,  cannot  last  long,  as  the 
men  cannot  stand  it.  This  yard  is  not  the  only  one  on  which 
the  men  are  making  extra  time. 

Advance  in  wages  at  this  season  may  bring  some  men 
around,  but  it  is  doubtful,  for,  when  the  men  on  the  yards  are 
as  scarce  as  at  present,  they  will  not  leave  the  work  they  are 
at  unless  the  amount  paid  is  quite  a  good  deal  larger  than  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  three  years. 

— Amount  of  Brick  Made  This  Season. — 

So  far  it  is  less  than  for  many  years  past;  in  fact,  in  twenty- 
seven  years  the  production  has  not  been  so  short.  A  late 
start,  with  wet  weather  to  keep  production  still  farther  back, 
will  make  the  shortage  about  300,000,000.  The  good  genius 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  manufacturer  seems 
to  be  flooding  him  with  benefits.  The  organization  to  help 
make  some  money,  and  which  is  working  nicely,  the  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  not  blessing  them  with  too  many  brick  under  the 
shed,  which  is  very  apt  to  make  the  manufacturer  depart  from 
the  path  that  would  lead  him  to  success. 

Burning  of  the  second  kiln  in  some  of  the  yards  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  present,  and  it  is  only  a  small  one  at  that.  In  some 
cases  it  would  be  money  in  the  pocket  if  it  was  the  first  one, 
but  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  brick  on  the  market  that  the 
brick  were  set  too  wet  and  the  bottoms  squashed,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  class  of  brick  that  were  no  good.  A  kiln  that 
should  turn  out  nearly  400,000  smooth  brick  tallied  out  nearly 
100,000  less,  and  the  heart-breaking  part  of  it  was  that  the 
shortage  was  of  such  a  class  that  a  horse  and  cart  were  used 
to  draw  them  to  the  dump.  No  money  in  such  a  hurry  on  a 
brickyard. 

— The  Demand  for  Brick — 

Is  as  good  as  any  one  would  want,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
season  opened  with  so  many  plans  filed  that  one  would  think 
that  there  would  be  a  regular  building  boom.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  permits  issued  from  Jan.  1,  1901,  to  June  27  was  1,875. 
For  the  same  length  of  time  for  the  previous  year  only  936 
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were  issued,  showing,  for  the  six  months  of  1901,  939  more 
plans,  just  double.  If  the  filing  of  plans  had  continued  as 
they  had  up  to  April  11,  the  year  would  have  been  a  record 
breaker,  indeed.  From  Jan.  1  to  April  11  there  were  1,534 
permits  granted,  and  for  the  year  previous,  same  length  of 
time,  only  430.  The  week  ending  April  4  277  plans  were  filed; 
for  last  year,  same  length  of  time,  30,  a  vast  shortage.  The 
week  ending  April  11,  1901,  573  were  granted,  and  in  1900,  69. 
Since  that  date,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided  shrinkage, 
the  cause  of  which  I  cannot  explain.  From  April  11  to  July 
1,  almost  three  months,  there  have  been  put  on  record  341 
plans;  for  the  same  time  the  year  before,  406.  This  shows 
that  from  that  date  the  present  year  is  165  permits  behind. 
There  has  been  no  financial  disturbance  to  cause  the  pros¬ 
pective  builder  to  shorten  sail.  The  total  cost  of  the  projected 
building  for  T901,  to  July  1,  is  $81,816,650.  For  1900,  the 
same  length  of  time,  the  cost  was  $31,736,515,  showing  quite 
a  difference  in  the  cost,  and  indicating  that  a  class  of  expen¬ 
sive  buildings  are  going  up. 

— The  Brick  Market— 

Is  still  at  the  same  old  place — at  the  foot  of  West  Fifty-second 
street,  Manhattan — and  the  commission  men  are  all  as  happy 
as  can  be.  They  are  all  as  one.  No  “buttonholing”  prospective 
buyers  to  tell  them  that  the  cargo  you  wish  to  sell  is  gilt-edge 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  All  is  serene.  Prices  range  from 
$5.50  to  $6  till  the  1st  of  August,  and  then  some  other  rate,  not 
less,  but  probably  more.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BROTHER¬ 
HOOD  OF  OPERATIVE  POTTERS. 


HE  ELEVENTH  CONVENTION 
of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters  was  held  at 
East  Liverpool,  O.,  and  was 
called  to  order  on  Monday,  July 
8,  by  President  A.  S.  Hughes. 
The  attendance  was  large. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  Orr  introduced  the 
Mayor  of  East  Liverpool.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Davidson,  to  the  assemblage, 
after  which  Mr.  Hughes  replied 
in  a  short  but  neat  speech,  rap¬ 
idly  going  over  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  following 
words: 

“It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  address 
of  Mr.  Davidson.  We  are  assembled  here  to  accomplish  some¬ 


thing  for  the  benefit  of  our  trade.  This  meeting  will  be  the 
most  important  in  our  history,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  considered  almost  overwhelms  me.  I  trust  that 
every  delegate  present  will  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  work 
before  us. 

“This  is  not  an  occasion  for  jollification,  but  a  most  im¬ 
portant  meeting  of  the  potters  of  the  United  States.  Every 
meeting  should  be  attended.  Not  a  delegate  should  miss  a 
single  session.  We  should  so  conduct  ourselves  that  when  the 
convention  is  ended  the  Mayor  and  citizens  generally  will  feel 
that  it  has  been  a  meeting  not  only  of  potters,  but  for  East 
Liverpool  as  well.” 

After  Mr.  Hughes  had  spoken  the  following  committees  were 
appointed:  Committee  on  credentials  and  committee  on  rules 
and  order.  After  the  appointments  had  been  made  the  Brother¬ 
hood  delegates  adjourned  until  Tuesday  morning  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Monday  afternoon  was  given  up  entirely  to  the  many  amuse¬ 
ments  and  enjoyments  of  beautiful  Rock  Springs  Park,  Ches¬ 
ter,  W.  Va.  A  number  of  special  cars  were  run,  but  were 
unable  to  accommodate  the  people.  Many  amusements  were 
indulged  in  by  the  delegates,  and  all  went  away  from  the 
grounds  well  pleased  with  the  afternoon  spent  at  Rock 
Springs. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  9:30  a.  m. 
Tuesday  by  President  Hughes,  and  the  committees  appointed 
the  day  before  reported,  after  which  the  reports  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  vice  president,  second  vice  president  and  secretary 
were  read.  The  business  of  the  last  year  was  then  gone  over, 
and  the  question  of  organizing  of  the  assistants  to  the  jigger- 
man  and  the  finishers  was  taken  up. 

The  convention  adjourned  for  lunch,  after  which  the  reports 
of  the  secretary  were  read,  showing  a  good  growth  and  splen¬ 
did  condition,  and,  best  of  all,  a  good  fat  treasury  account.  The 
reports  of  the  treasurer,  J.  T.  Wood,  were  then  read,  after 
which  Mr.  Hughes  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Committees  on  resolutions,  state  of  order,  appeals  and  griev¬ 
ances,  finance,  press,  constitution  revisions,  law,  credentials, 
rules  and  order. 

Wednesday  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m., 
and  the  most  important  question  taken  up  was  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  Eastern  office  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
now  falling  on  the  officers  at  the  East  Liverpool  office.  It  was 
at  length  decided  to  start  the  office  in  the  East.  The  location 
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will  probably  be  at  Trenton,  and  the  first  vice  president  will 
probably  be  in  charge. 

Thursday  morning  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o’clock,  and  the  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  read,  after 
which  an  invitation  to  visit  the  East  End  plant  of  the  Homer 
Laughlin  China  Company  was  accepted.  Thirty-seven  resolu¬ 
tions  were  presented  up  to  12  o’clock  noon,  but  owing  to  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  which  would  prevent  their  adoption,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  were  sent  back  to  the  branches  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  that  sent  them  in. 

The  question  of  the  salaries  of  the  different  officers  was 
then  brought  up,  and  ended  in  the  salary  of  the  president  being 
raised  from  $1,000  yearly  to  $1,200;  secretary,  from  $800  to 
$1,000.  The  first  vice  president  will  also  now  be  a  salaried 
officer,  receiving  $1,000  per  year. 

The  sanitary  potters  then  asked  for  a  universal  scale  of  their 
wage,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  compute  same.  The  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  at  3  p.  m.  to  accept  the  invitation  of  tne 
Homer  Laughlin  people.  Many  went  to  the  large  works  at 
East  End,  and  an  enjoyable  time  was  the  result. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  and  others  again  adjourned  to 
Rock  Springs,  where  an  extensive  programme  was  carried  out 
and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  spent. 

On  Friday  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and 
the  former  minutes  read.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted 
making  anyone,  male  or  female,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  eligible  to  membership.  A  resolution  was  also 
adopted,  placing  the  bond  of  the  trustees  at  $3,000,  instead  of 
$2,000,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  It  was  then  decided  to  ad¬ 
vance  apprentice  kiln  hands  of  two  years  to  journeymanship 
whenever  a  shortage  of  kiln  hands  occurs. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  terms  of  the  trustees  be  one 
year  in  place  of  three.  The  car  fare  of  the  delegates  was  also 
ordered  paid.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  next  convention 
would  be  held  in  May  in  place  of  July,  owing  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  heat  and  other  minor  reasons. 

The  convention  was  somewhat  late  getting  together  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  owing  to  the  work  of  the  several  committees. 
The  election  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  following  year  then 
took  place,  and  resulted  as  follows:  President,  A.  S.  Hughes, 
East  Liverpool,  O.;  first  vice  president,  Frank  H.  Hutchins, 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  second  vice  president,  John  Gould,  East  Pales¬ 
tine,  O.;  secretary,  T.  J.  Duffy,  and  treasurer,  J.  T.  Wood,  East 
Liverpool. 

A  resolution  was  then  passed,  conveying  to  different  parties 
the  thanks  of  the  convention  for  the  enjoyable  time  shown 
them  while  in  the  city. 

There  was  quite  an  extensive  fight  over  the  selection  of  the 
next  convention  city,  seven  cities  being  put  up,  as  follows: 
East  Liverpool,  Wheeling  Trenton,  Steubenville,  Tiffin,  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  Sebring,  Trenton  winning  out.  Owing  to  the 
change  in  the  time  of  the  convention,  the  recently  elected  offi¬ 
cers  will  only  serve  ten  months. 

The  kiln  hands  seem  very  anxious  to  secure  some  of  the 
principal  offices,  as  they  were  well  represented  in  the  election, 
or  rather,  in  the  nomination.  This  body  of  the  Brotherhood  is 
particularly  strong,  and  should,  at  some  future  date,  succeed 
in  landing  some  of  the  larger  offices  among  its  members. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  left  for  their  homes  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Monday,  the  mileage  paid  by  the  organization  amounting  to 
about  $1,500.  TOM  POTTER. 

Busy  Days  at  Galesburg,  Ill. 

The  month  of  June  was  a  record  breaker  for  the  Purington 
Paving  Brick  Company.  The  business  of  the  past  month  was 
the  biggest  in  the  history  of  the  company.  There  were  shipped 
out  of  the  yards  during  the  month  8,350,000  brick,  aggregating 
in  weight  65,265,000  pounds,  or  32,632  tons.  On  one  day  alone 
seventy-four  carloads  were  sent  out.  The  best  part  of  the 
situation  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  for  any  let-up 
in  this  business. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GEORGIA’S  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CLAYS. 


EWISTON  WAS  our  next  stopping  place.  Lewis¬ 
ton  is  a  station  on  the  Central  Railway,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Griswoldville.  Thick  beds  of  a  re¬ 
markably  pure  and  snow-white  variety  of 
kaolin  occur  here.  The  clay  is  mined  by  the 
Lewiston  Clay  Works,  established  in  1893. 
The  product  is  shipped  North,  the  highest 
grades  being  consumed  by  the  wall  paper  in¬ 
dustry,  and  other  grades  in  the  manufacture 
of  encaustic  tiling.  Owing  to  the  removal  of 
the  clay  from  the  pits,  remarkably  good  sec¬ 
tions  are  exposed.  There  are  at  present  a  half 
dozen  of  these  openings,  on  the  north  and  northeast  slope 
of  the  hill  and  but  a  few  yards  from  the  railroad  track.  Some 
other  pits  have  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  thinning  out  of 
the  clay  beds.  The  clay  and  fifteen  feet  of  gravel  stripping 
have  been  removed  here  over  an  area  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  stripping  is  carried  away  in  handbarrows  and  dumped 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  below  the  outcropping  beds  of  the  clay 
strata.  The  clay  itself  is  worked  by  pick  and  shovel.  It  all 
requires  careful  sorting  and  is  separated  in  different  grades, 
much  of  it  being  discarded,  which,  in  time,  will  be  valuable 
for  marketing,  but  is  now  barred  by  transportation  charges. 
It  will  pay  to  ship  it  after  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  for  some  time. 

Only  the  clay  entirely  free  from  grit  is  shipped  at  present, 
and  this  is  sorted  on  the  basis  of  color,  there  being  three 
grades:  First,  the  pure  white;  second,  the  yellowish,  and, 

third,  the  spotted.  After  mining,  the  clay  is  placed  in  open 
drying  sheds,  of  which  there  are  four,  the  lumps  of  clay  rest¬ 
ing  on  shelves  made  of  bars,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
arranged  to  permit  free  circulation  of  air.  After  drying,  the 
clay  is  broken  up  and  rammed  down,  by  the  use  of  a  mole,  into 
hogsheads,  in  which  it  is  shipped.  These  hogsheads  hold  each 
about  one  ton  of  the  dry  clay.  They  are  made  on  the  place 
at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  apiece.  The  plant  is  small,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  consisting  only  of  drying  sheds,  a  small  storehouse  for 
tools,  open  sheds  where  the  casks  are  manufactured,  and  a 
short  wood-rail  tram  and  cars.  The  clay  varies  from  three 
to  eight  feet  in  thickness  and  is  of  a  massive  structure. 

Overlying  the  clay  proper  is  a  stratum  of  eight  feet  of  loose 
sand,  then  red  clay  and  sand,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of 
eight  feet.  In  the  east  pit  the  following  section  is  seen  from 
above  downward:  First,  red  and  yellow,  clayey  sand,  with 
seams  of  laminated  clay;  also  thin  seams  of  brown  iron  ore, 
containing  many  pebbles;  six  feet.  Second,  irregular  silicious 
beds,  resembling  quartzite  and  containing  many  fragments  of 
shells;  four  feet.  Third,  white  sand,  containing  mica  and 
kaolin;  in  the  upper  surfaces  are  pear-shaped  cavities,  each 
filled  with  a  yellowish  clay;  it  is  wonderfully  puzzling;  seven 
feet.  Fourth,  white,  gritless  clay  or  kaolin;  two  feet.  Fifth, 
white  sand;  how  many  feet  I  do  not  know.  The  clay,  exam¬ 
ined  under  a  microscope  of  high  power,  shows  but  few  im¬ 
purities.  They  consist  of  muscovite  prisms,  grains  of  mag¬ 
netite  and  some  few  quartz  grains,  the  largest  being  .05  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  fine-grained  clay,  entirely  free  from 
any  coarse  sand. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Lewiston,  and  one  mile  south 
of  the  railroad,  on  the  property  of  G.  I.  Whitehurst,  is  an  ex¬ 
posure  over  a  wide  area  of  kaolin.  In  the  gullies,  where  it 
may  be  seen,  this  clay  has  a  thickness  of  at  least  ten  feet,  and 
is  covered  with  six  or  eight  feet  of  stripping,  which,  further 
back  in  the  hills,  assumes  an  enormous  thickness.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  clay  is  not  visible.  The  exposure  here  shows  the 
fact  that  the  kaolins  of  this  belt  are  not  persistent  in  charac¬ 
ter  for  any  distance,  but  grade  off  rapidly  into  sand  and  sandy 
clays.  The  clay  is  of  excellent  quality  in  places,  but  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  coarse,  sandy  and  somewhat  discolored,  all  of  which 
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lessens  its  value.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  beds  of  high  grade 
will  be  found  on  this  property.  Red  ochre  is  abundant  on  this 
place. 

Some  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Gordon,  which  is  the 
next  railroad  station  east  of  Lewiston,  is  the  estate  of  Dr.  E. 
T.  Massey.  The  homestead  is  situated  on  a  high,  narrow  ridge, 
which  is  about  seventeen  miles  in  length,  and  has  practically 
the  same  elevation  as  the  hills  and  ridges  around  Griswold- 
ville.  At  the  base  of  this  ridge,  on  the  north  side,  are  innu¬ 
merable  exposures  of  kaolin.  On  the  road  which  passes  the 
Massey  house  and  runs  down  into  the  valley  northward  there 
is  an  interesting  geological  section.  The  descent  from  the 
house  to  the  valley  is  150  feet.  For  fully  120  feet  the  expo 
sures  are  wholly  red  and  orange  marl-like  sands,  in  places 
interbedded  with  thin  seams  of  clay  and  carrying  ‘fragments 
of  the  underlying  kaolin.  At  the  well,  near  the  Massey  cot¬ 
ton  gin,  the  exposed  sands  have  a  thickness  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet.  The  well  penetrates  a  blue  clay,  which  seems  to 
have  a  thickness  of  one  hundred  feet.  It  overlies  the  kaolin 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  On  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  the 
overlying  sands  appear  to  have  been  removed,  and  a  blue  clay, 
which  weathers  white,  is  exposed  along  the  entire  slope.  It 
is  at  least  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  rests  on  the 
kaolin  at  the  base,  which  is  seen  in  the  gullies,  in  the  low¬ 
lands,  for  miles  around.  At  a  distance,  where  the  soil  has 
been  washed  away,  the  effect  is  like  that  of  snow  fields.  The 
roads,  too,  are  often  colored  white  by  this  material. 

The  kaolin  in  this  locality  is  often  entirely  free  from  grit 
and  sand  particles.  It  is  plastic  and  sometimes  nonplastic, 
in  the  latter  case  weathering  into  angular  fragments.  That 
on  the  Massey  property  weathers  and  crumbles  into  dust.  In 
other  places  it  becomes  hard  as  a  rock  on  exposure  and  rings 
under  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  On  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
and  just  opposite  the  Massey  property,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  R. 
S.  Smith,  there  are  good  exposures  of  kaolin,  as  is  also  the 
case  on  the  adjoining  property  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons.  It 
is  a  white,  fine-grained  clay,  more  or  less  stained  with  iron 
near  the  surface.  Under  the  lens  practically  no  quartz  or 
mica  is  visible.  A  microscopic  examination  proves  it  to  be  a 
remarkably  pure  clay,  the  only  foreign  matter  being  small 
prisms  of  muscovite  and  a  few  specks  of  magnetite. 

About  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  half  south  of  the  Massey  prop¬ 
erty  is  located  the  property  of  Mr.  Z.  T.  Miller.  The  road  ap¬ 
proaches  it  by  descending  a  deep  slope,  where  a  bed  of  fine 
blue  clay,  120  feet  thick,  is  exposed,  overlaid  with  orange  and 
Vermillion  sands.  Underlying  it  is  the  kaolin,  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  gullies  and  at  the  surface  in  low-lying  lands.  The 
thickest  exposure  of  kaolin  I  have  yet  seen  is  on  this  prop¬ 
erty,  where  at  least  thirty  feet  of  the  kaolin  is  visible. 

Here,  again,  one  sees  the  pear-shaped  cavities,  filled  with  a 
yellow  clay.  They  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  per¬ 
meate  the  whole  mass  throughout  its  thickness,  and  yet  they 
do  not  seem  connected  one  with  another.  How  did  they  get 
there?  It’s  a  puzzle.  The  clay  is  noteworthy  on  account  of 
a  property  it  possesses — hardening  on  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Several  feet  beneath  the  surface  it  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  tough  and  is  penetrated  by  a  pick  with  difficulty,  and  the 
people  there  build  chimneys  out  of  the  material.  The  clay  is 
trimmed  into  blocks  with  an  ax  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
whereupon  it  becomes  hard  and  strong.  I  failed  to  get  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  phenomenon. 

One  mile  south  of  Irvinton  is  the  Vincent  and  Bridges  prop¬ 
erty.  The  clay  occurs  here  in  much  the  same  manner  as  at 
Miller’s  place.  It  is  massive,  fine  grained,  and,  under  the  lens, 
shows  only  a  trace  of  muscovite.  Quartz  grains  are  very 
scarce.  Mica  appears  in  small  quantities.  Irvinton,  the 
county  seat  of  Wilkinson  county,  is  separated  from  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  the  county  seat  of  Twiggs  county,  by  a  valley,  I  was  told, 
fifteen  miles  broad,  which  is  drained  by  Big  Sandy  creek. 
The  two  towns  stand  on  ridges  of  nearly  the  same  elevation. 
On  the  Big  Sandy  creek  the  kaolin  has  a  thickness  of  twelve 
feet,  almost  free  from  grit.  The  upper  part  of  the  clay  bed  is 
sandy  and  drab  colored.  Overlying  it  is  a  bed  of  mottled, 
purple  and  red  clay.  The  kaolin  is  very  hard,  resembles  flint, 
though  not  so  hard.  It  can  be  scraped  with  a  knife  into  a 
soapy-feeling  powder. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  GREAT  FIRE  BRICK  PLANT. 


ROBABLY  THE  MOST  complete  and 
expensive  fire  brick  plant  in  the  world 
is  that  of  Harbison  &  Walker,  at  Hay’s 
Station,  Pa.  They  have  thousands  of 
dollars  invested  here.  Hay’s  Station 
is  near  the  great  Carnegie  steel  plant 
at  Homestead.  They  manufacture  fire 
brick  and  fire  clay  goods  for  these  im¬ 
mense  iron  works  in  the  neighborhood  not  owned  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Company.  Here  are  made  blocks  of  fire 
clay  3i/2x2x4  inches  for  the  stoves  of  blast  furnaces  to  stand 
upon.  In  fact,  all  their  brick  are  of  the  finest  quality  and  made 
to  stand  the  heat  of  the  blast  furnace.  The  brick  are  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  six-cornered  hexagon — nine-inch 
hole  for  stoves  in  the  blast  furnaces.  These  hexagon  pieces 
save  heat,  as  they  form  flues  for  the  heat  to  return  in  the 
oven.  They  also  made  the  silica  or  sand  brick  for  glass  and 
steel  works,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a  continuous  heat. 
The  silica  brick  stand  3,000  degrees  of  heat  and  have  continu¬ 
ous  firing.  They  would  become  too  brittle  if  the  fire  went  out. 

Here  are  also  made  the  “Benizet”  and  “Clarion”  brands  of 
fire  brick.  We  believe  this  firm  is  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  that  manufactures  the  celebrated  “Magnesite”  fire  brick, 
which,  we  are  told,  sell  for  $100  per  thousand.  This  “Mag¬ 
nesite”  is  imported  from  Greece.  It  is  brought  over  in  the 
ships  as  ballast,  and  we  saw  immense  piles  of  it  laying  about 
the  works.  It  is  white  as  driven  snow.  It  is  crushed  and 
ground  very  fine  and  then  calcined,  before  it  is  molded  into 
brick.  They  have  expended  an  immense  amount  of  money  for 
machinery  t,o  grind  this  material  and  have  erected,  at  the  cost 
of  many  thousand  dollars,  a  large  revolving  iron  receptacle 
in  the  shape  of  an  immense  boiler  about  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
in  which  they  calcine  this  magnesite.  The  brick,  after  they 
are  burned,  assume  a  brownish  color  and  are  as  hard  as  a  rock 
and  as  heavy  as  iron.  They  look  and  feel  as  though  they  would 
stand  a  good  many  thousand  degrees  of  heat. 

The  Harbison  &  Walker  plant  consists  of  two  brick  build¬ 
ings,  in  one  of  which  is  a  dry  floor  covered  with  smooth  stone 
slabs,  and  is  100  feet  by  30^  feet,  and  in  the  other  building  a 
dry  floor  200  by  300  feet  in  dimensions.  These  floors  are  as 
level  and  smooth  as  a  hardwood  parlor  floor.  The  brick  are 
molded  by  hand  and  repressed  in  hand  presses,  as  are  also 
blocks,  and  all  manner  of  shape  brick  made  here.  The  clay 
is  ground  m  wet  pans,  of  which  they  have  several  dozen.  We 
noticed  about  these  pans  one  unique  arrangement,  whereby  an 
elevator  on  the  pan  loads  contents  of  pan  and  drops  it  on  the 
wheelbarrow  automatically  and  saves  shoveling  and  handling 
by  hand. 

The  product  of  the  plant  is  burned  in  thirty-six  double  New 
Castle  kilns,  and,  as  we  said  before,  is  the  nnest  in  the  world 
and  the  perfection  of  brickmaking  in  the  fire  brick  line.  From 
the  kilns  the  contents  are  wheeled  on  the  level  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  cars  to  be  shipped  in  all  directions.  Of  the  many 
curiosities  in  manufacture  in  this  busy  section  of  the  country 
none  interested  us  more  than  the  fire  brick  works  of  Harbison 
&  Walker.  It  would  pay  anyone  to  visit  this  place  when  near 
this  great  center  of  industrial  activity.  B.  W.  B. 


Brick  Business  Good  in  Louisiana. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Referring  to  your  valued  favor  of  the  14th  inst.,  we  inclose 
subscription  to  Clay-Worker.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
we  are  doing  an  exceedingly  nice  business  at  this  time.  Have 
orders  aggregating  over  2,000,000  brick  booked  for  immediate 
delivery,  with  additional  orders  coming  in  daily. 

Our  trade  prospects  are  bright,  our  sales  are  large,  but,  with 
present  price  of  brick,  profit  small. 

Wishing  yourself  and  The  Clay-Worker  continued  great  suc¬ 
cess,  we  remain  yours  very  truly. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  BATON  ROUGE  BRICK  YARD. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 


ITTSBURG  CAPITAL  is  largely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  extensive  pottery  and  brick 
industries  being  developed  at  the  new 
town  of  Chester,  W.  Va.,  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  Several 
million  dollars  are  being  invested  in  the 
new  industries  there.  A.  M.  Moreland, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  capitalists  who  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  combine  the  clayworking  interests  of  the  new  town. 
Among  the  big  operators  now  in  that  field  are  the  Chelsea  Pot¬ 
tery  Co.  and  the  Newell  Pottery  Co.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  brick  concerns  operating  at  Chester  and  near-by  towns,  and 
a  big  suspension  bridge  will  be  built  across  the  Ohio. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Latrobe,  Pa.,  Brick  Co.  has  been  about 
completed.  Nearly  all  of  the  machinery  has  been  installed, 
and  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  within  a  few  weeks. 
This  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  about  50,000  building 
brick.  Latrobe  capitalists  are  back  of  the  new  company,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  product  of  the  plant  will  go  to  the 
Latrobe  Steel  Co.,  which  uses  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of 
brick.  Coke  oven  brick  will  also  be  manufactured  to  supply 


the  numerous  coking  plants  in  the  Latrobe  coal  field. 

The  Ligonier  Silica  Brick  Co.  has  installed  several  new 
kilns  and  is  developing  its  ganister  rock  quarries  near  its 
plant  at  Kingston  Station,  on  the  Ligonier  Valley  road.  This 
plant  has  now  a  daily  capacity  of  about  25,000  silica  brick  and 
shapes,  and  its  output  will  be  greatly  enlarged  within  the  next 
few  months  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  numerous  orders  now 
being  booked.  This  company  is  an  ally  of  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.,  and  great  quantities  of  silica  brick  will  be  required  for  the 
new  furnaces  being  erected  by  the  St.  Clair  Steel  Co.,  the  newly 
formed  Crucible  Steel  Co.  adjunct,  which  is  building  a  big 
plant  at  Blair  Station,  near  Pittsburg. 

The  Kingston  Silica  Brick  Co.  is  another  well-known  estab 
lishment  which  has  in  operation  a  big  silica  brick  plant  at 
Kingston  Station,  on  the  Ligonier  Valley  road.  This  company 
owns  a  large  bed  of  the  well-known  Ligonier  ganister  rock, 
and  has  lately  increased  its  output  by  the  addition  of  several 
kilns  and  additional  machinery. 

The  Garfield  Fire  Clay  Co.,  which  concern  operates  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plant  at  Garfield,  opposite  Bolivar,  Pa.,  has  lately  in¬ 
creased  its  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  tile 
for  industrial  uses.  This  company  owns  extensive  fire  clay 
deposits  in  the  hills  adjoining  its  plant.  The  Garfield  flint  clay 
from  which  the  product  of  this  company  is  made  has  obtained 
a  wide  reputation  for  excellence.  The  Garfield  plant  has  been 
in  operation  about  twelve  years,  and  during  this  time  numer¬ 
ous  additions  have  been  made.  The  new  building  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  over  20,000  feet  floor  space. 

The  Rumbaugh  Brick  Co.,  whose  big  works  are  located  at 
Rumbaugh  Station,  on  the  Sewickley  branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  and  which  company  has  offices  in  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  and  in  Pittsburg,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  building  brick  in  the  country.  The  additions  to  the  plant 
recently  completed  give  the  company  a  considerable  increase 
in  output. 

The  Mt.  Union  Silicon  Brick  Co.  is  building  a  plant  at  Mt. 
Union,  Pa.,  for  the  manufacture  of  silica  bricks  and  shapes. 
Pittsburg  capital  is  largely  interested  in  this  new  concern, 
which  has  been  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000.  Among  the  directors  of  the  company  are 
Francis  J.  Torrence,  a  well-known  Pittsburg  attorney,  and  W. 
H.  Hill,  of  Pittsburg.  Scot  Dibert,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Haws  Fire  Brick  Co.,  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the 


new  concern. 

The  Ophalite  Tile  Co.,  of  Monessen,  Pa.,  is  busy  at  work  on 
a  big  contract  for  tile  for  interior  work  on  the  new  annex  to 
the  Broad-street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  The  Ophalite  Tile  Co.  is  now  engaged  on  improve¬ 
ments  to  its  plant  which  will  about  double  its  output. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  building  brick  and  similar  clay  products.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  a  capital  of  $20,000,  and  will  build  a  modern  plant 
at  Homestead  at  once.  The  company  has  purchased  seven 
acres  there  and  will  have  good  clay  supplies. 

The  development  of  the  numerous  new  coal  towns  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Pittsburg  field  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
installation  of  numerous  brick  manufacturing  plants.  Several 
new  brick  plants  have  been  put  in  operation  at  Patton,  Pa., 


and  at  Windber,  the  new  coal  town  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania.  A  big  plant 
has  also  been  installed  at  Ellsworth,  the  new  mining  town  of 
the  Ellsworth  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Washington  county  coal  fields, 
and  the  Pittsburg  &  Buffalo  Co.  has  also  entered  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturing  business  as  a  subsidiary  to  the  business  of  coal 
mining.  A  number  of  new  plants  have  lately  been  installed 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
coke  oven  brick,  and  many  of  the  brick  concerns  already  in 
operation  in  this  district  have  enlarged  their  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  coke  oven  brick. 

The  fire  clay  beds  along  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river  are  being  developed  by  the  Clinton  Coal  Co.  and  by  other 
independent  brick  manufacturing  concerns.  Much  valuable 
territory  in  this  important  fire  clay  district  has  lately  been 
purchased. 

The  firm  of  A.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  which  operates  several  impor¬ 
tant  brick  plants  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  has  made  some  big 
additions  during  the  past  year,  and  this  firm  now  engages 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

Jos.  Soisson  &  Co.,  of  Connellsville,  one  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fire  brick  and  brick  for  industrial  purposes,  have 
lately  completed  some  extensive  foreign  orders  for  their  well- 
known  product.  This  company  has  been  sending  some  exten¬ 
sive  shipments  to  British  Columbia  and  to  other  foreign  points. 

Some  time  ago  the  price  of  building  brick  was  advanced  $1 
per  thousand,  and  the  price  of  this  material  in  this  city  now 
ranges  from  $7  to  $7.75  per  thousand.  The  great  demand  oc¬ 
casioned  for  building  brick  through  the  heavy  building  opera 
tions  now  in  progress  indicates  that  there  will  be  still  further 
advances  in  this  material.  Builders  are  now  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  securing  building  brick,  and  many  new  con¬ 
cerns  are  entering  the  business  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
handsome  profits  which  the  brick  industry  now  guarantees. 

Pittsburg,  July  10,  1901.  A.  COLEMAN. 


AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  TRIP. 


The  Pan-American  Buffalo  Line  Offers  Special  Attractions 
for  a  Vacation  Outing. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  will  be  a  big  attrac¬ 
tion  to  summer  tourists  the  coming  season.  It  opened  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  May  1.  The  Pan-American  Buffalo  Line — 
Akron  Route — was  opened  May  5,  with  through  passenger 
service  from  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton  and  Columbus  via  Akron  and  Chautauqua  Lake  to 
Buffalo.  This  new  line  will  take  passengers  through  to  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  on  excursion  tickets  which  may  be 
obtained  during  the  season.  Through  passenger  service  re¬ 
turning  from  Buffalo  will  also  run  daily,  giving  residents  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio  a  convenient  route  for  a  trip  to  and  from  the 
Exposition.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  agents  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lines  through  the  gateways  of  Indianapolis  and  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

In  addition  to  excursion  tickets  to  Buffalo  for  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  special  fares  will  be  in  effect  via  The 
Akron  Route  to  Chautauqua  Lake,  Niagara  Falls,  and  to  many 
of  the  famous  summer  resorts  on  the  Lakes,  and  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  to  the  Adirondacks  and  resorts  in  the  East, 
including  New  York,  via  Buffalo,  at  which  point  stop-over 
privileges  will  be  granted  to  see  the  Exposition.  A  trip  over 
this  route  will  make  an  ideal  outing  jaunt.  Full  particulars 
about  fares,  conditions  of  stop-over  privileges,  return  limit 
and  other  details  may  be  ascertained  by  communicating  with 
ticket  agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  or  by  addressing  W. 
W.  Richardson,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Utilizing  Waste  Heat. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  glad  to  advise  you  that  business  is  good.  We  have  all 
the  orders  that  we  can  fill,  and  are  running  full  time.  Have 
had  to  turn  down  several  nice  orders  lately. 

You  will  remember  at  the  convention  I  asked  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  utilize  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  terra  cotta  kilns, 
and  was  unable  to  get  any  advice,  except  from  a  very  few,  wno 
said  they  did  not  believe  it  practicable.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
we  are  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  brick  and  terra  cotta 
kilns  successfully.  Have  just  completed  our  system. 

With  kind  regards,  and  thanking  you  for  fast  favors,  I 
remain  very  truly,  M.  E.  GREGORY, 

Corning,  N.  Y.  Manager  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  &  Tile  Co. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
is  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
correspondent  whose  full  name  is  not  given  can  do  so  by  ad¬ 
dressing  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Silver  Lining. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

Inclosed  find  check  for  our  yearly  subscription.  Kindly  ac¬ 
knowledge  same.  The  sunny  South  seems  to  be  mostly  rain 
thus  far  this  summer,  but  gives  us  one  advantage,  namely, 
time  to  enjoy  the  good  things  in  The  Clay-Worker. 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  July  5,  1901.  W.  H.  BOSTWICK. 


Wants  Information  in  Regard  to  Drying  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  manufacture  stiff-mud  brick  from  field  clay,  which  we 
run  through  a  dry  pan  and  over  a  screen,  and  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  wet  and  damp  clay. 

We  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  any  information 
you  can  give  us  as  to  a  suitable  dryer  or  process  of  drying 
for  such  material.  THE  NONPAREIL  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO. 

Nazareth,  Pa. 


A  New  Plant —Difficulty  with  Wet  Clay — Who  can  Offer  a  Remedy? 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  our  check  for  $2  in  payment  of  one 
year’s  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

We  are  just  starting  a  brickyard,  equipped  with  machinery 
from  the  works  of  the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Co.’s 
shops,  with  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  thousand  brick  per 
day.  We  have  experienced  some  little  trouble  on  account  of 
soft  clay  in  the  clay  bank.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement 
that  we  can  put  in  for  drying  the  clay  if  necessary?  For  some 
time  past  we  have  had  to  add  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  dry  brick  to 
make  the  clay  stiff  enough  to  work  properly  in  the  machine, 
and  although  this  quantity  will  no  doubt  be  considerably  less 
when  the  clay  bank  is  drained  (as  we  intend  draining  it),  it 
might  still  be  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  provide  for  suffi¬ 
cient  dry  clay  to  make  the  bar  suitable  to  work  in  a  stiff-mud 
machine.  If  you  know  of  anything  that  would  be  of  advantage 
to  us  in  this  respect  we  will  be  glad  if  you  will  advise  us. 

Also,  do  you  know  of  any  method  or  arrangement  by  which 
we  can  measure  the  amount  of  heat  in  our  kilns,  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the  matter  of  individual 
judgment.  SOMERS  BRICK  CO. 


Reply  to  Above. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  reply  to  the  queries  of  the  Somers  Brick  Company  I 
would  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

In  the  first  place,  knowing  the  topographical  situation  of 
Atlantic  City,  we  have  only  thorough  drainage  to  suggest  to 
abate  the  excessive  moisture  in  the  clay.  If  water  can  per¬ 
meate  the  bank  from  behind,  drainage  should  be  resorted  to 
there  as  well  as  below. 

Shedding  over  the  portion  to  be  worked  would  also  prevent 
the  rain  and  snow  from  soaking  it.  As  to  gauging  the  heat  in 
the  kilns,  we  can  only  advise  the  eyes  of  an  experienced 
burner.  Observing  his  actions  will  teach  you  this  also. 

There  are  instruments  for  the  purpose,  but  as  these  are  not 
adopted  by  the  burners,  we  deem  them  not  very  practical. 
There  is,  however,  an  optical  pyrometer,  which,  by  means  of 


different  colored  glasses,  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  in  the  kilns. 

The  heat  measuring  cones  which  Professor  of  Geology  Ed. 
Orton  is  well  versed  in,  do  the  work  very  correctly.  These  and 
the  optical  pyrometers  can  be  obtained  through  Prof.  Orton, 
we  think,  or  through  The  Clay-Worker.  F.  E.  FREY. 

Sound  “Horse  Sense." 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  justice  to  Mr.  L.  Hockderffer,  who  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  Atlas  Press  Brick  Works,  I  ask  that  you  please  correct 
the  statement  in  June  issue  which  makes  me  say:  “I  have 
been  employed  as  superintendent.”  I  wrote,  ‘‘have  been  em¬ 
ployed,”  without  reference  to  capacity. 

It  is  not  the  foreman  and  manager  alone  who  should  read 
and  study  his  trade  journal,  but  the  workman  as  well.  If  all 
the  men  on  a  yard  knew  the  business  the  necessity  and  reason 
why  the  foreman  told  them  to  do  a  certain  thing,  how  much 
better  it  would  be.  So  many  men  say  they  do  not  like  to  work 
for  so  and  so,  when  in  reality  they  are  only  working  for  them¬ 
selves  and  family,  and  if  they  would  just  read  a  little  would 
realize  it  in  that  way,  and  see  that  working  in  the  interest  of 
the  company  would  be  to  their  own.  Then  higher  wages  would 
prevail,  and  strikes  cease  and  less  tramps  walk  the  roads.  I 
like  The  Clay-Worker  better  each  month. 

With  best  wishes  for  its  success,  I  am  R.  N.  ALLEN. 

Ferris,  Texas,  June  30. 


The  Chicago  Building  Situation — Reply  to  Gates. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Since  you  last  heard  from  me,  what  the  daily  papers  of  this 
city  are  pleased  to  call  the  “great  building  boom”  has  been 
going  right  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  “boom”  at  all, 
but  simply  a  natural  increase  in  these  activities,  resulting 
from  and  accompanying  increased  activities  in  other  lines. 
The  number  of  building  permits  issued  each  week  runs  from 
130  to  over  150,  and  not  only  does  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
total  number  of  buildings  planned  exceed  that  of  any  year 
since  the  world’s  fair,  but  likewise  the  average  cost  of  the 
buildings. 

There  seems  to  be  general  improvement,  too,  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  buildings  which  are  being  put  up  this  season, 
an  improvement  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  structures 
not  usually  especially  prepossessing  in  appearance,  such  as 
apartment  houses.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  the  W.  J. 
Bryson  apartment  house,  now  under  construction  in  Kenwood. 
Costing  $250,000  and  absolutely  fireproof,  it  is  designed  to 
eclipse  any  structure  of  its  class  in  Chicago.  It  is  to  be  built 
fronting  144  feet  on  Lake  avenue,  between  Forty-ninth  and 
Fiftieth  streets,  and  running  back  eighty  feet  on  a  150-foot  lot, 
extending  through  the  Washington  avenue.  “Architecturally,” 
says  one  competent  to  speak  on  such  a  matter,  “the  building 
will  be  an  adaptation  of  the  modern  French  style.  The  lower 
course  will  be  of  granite  and  the  first  two  stories  of  blue  Bed¬ 
ford  stone.  The  other  five  stories  will  be  red  brick,  trimmed 
with  blue  Bedford  stone.  Surmounting  the  structure  will  be 
a  terrace  embellished  with  a  pergola,  a  feature  entirely  new 
in  the  construction  of  apartment  buildings  in  this  city.  There 
are  to  be  eight  apartments  of  twelve  rooms,  six  of  eleven 
rooms  and  two  of  eight  rooms.  The  marked  characteristic 
of  the  building,  aside  from  its  elegance,  will  be  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  apartments,  each  of  which  is  to  constitute  a  com¬ 
plete  residence,  and  have  a  balcony  facing  the  lake.”  1  his 
model  building  will  have  not  only  its  own  electric  lighting 
apparatus,  but  also  its  own  ice  plant. 

Thirteen  new  public  school  buildings  are  to  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  They  are  to  have  every  up-to- 
date  feature,  including  fireproof  corridors.  The  total  cost  of 
the  lot  is  to  be  $1,175,000.  Two  magnificent  railway  stations 
are  to  find  a  place  in  Chicago  within  the  next  year  or  so.  The 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi¬ 
gan  Southern  will  put  up  a  joint  building  on  the  site  which 
they  now  occupy,  and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  will 
build  a  passenger  station  at  Polk  and  Dearborn  streets. 

In  the  midst  of  this  flourish  of  activity  on  buildings  of  a 
more  public  nature  the  construction  of  private  residences  has 
kept  right  up  with  the  pace,  and  the  close  of  the  year  will  see 
many  handsome  additions  to  our  suburbs.  These  are  said  to 
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be  better  built,  of  better  materials  and  with  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  detail  than  most  previous  structures  of  their 
class.  Some  idea  of  the  money  spent  in  this  way  may  be  had 
by  noting  that  the  total  cost  of  the  first  twenty  on  a  long  list 
of  permits  is  $907,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  of  buildings,  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view  will  be  those  which  will  rise  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  ten  or  twelve  months  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  All  the  buildings  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  March  letter  as  being  in  prospect,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gymnasium,  have  been  started.  The  addition  to  Nancy 
Foster  Hall  (the  new  women’s  dormitory)  was  completed  in 
time  for  the  formal  dedication  during  the  University’s  decen¬ 
nial  celebration,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Press  building, 
Hitchcock  Hall  (the  new  men’s  dormitory),  the  Commons 
the  University  Tower,  the  Students’  Clubhouse  and  Leon  Man- 
del  Assembly  Hall  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstones  on  the  same  festal  occasion.  The 
Press  building,  including  the  University’s  new  heat  and  power 
plant,  recently  given  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  will  be  finished 
and  in  working  order  by  Sept.  15,  and  Hitchcock  Hall  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the  autumn  quarter 
on  Oct.  1.  The  former  is  being  put  up  by  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
engineer,  Mr.  Haughton,  who  brought  his  own  force  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  steam  fitters  West  with  him  from  New  York. 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  of  Chicago,  is  the  architect  for  Hitch¬ 
cock  Hall.  The  Commons,  including  the  cafe  and  kitchens, 
the  University  Tower,  the  Clubhouse  and  Mandel  Hall  cannot 
be  got  ready  for  use  before  some  time  next  spring,  and  the 
long-delayed  gymnasium  is  not  to  be  completed  until  a  year 
from  this  fall. 

Architecturally  the  four  buildings  comprising  what  is 
known  as  “Students’  Corner,”  on  Fifty-seventh  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  are  distinctly  mediaeval  in  type,  being 
modeled  in  certain  details  after  buildings  of  similar  character 
in  England,  particularly  those  of  Oxford  University.  The 
dining  hall  in  the  Commons  building  will  follow  the  plan  of 
the  Oxford  University  Commons  as  to  the  interior.  It  is  to 
be  about  170  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  width  and  60  feet  high. 
There  will  be  but  one  enormous  story  to  this  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  As  at  the  Harvard  Commons  so  at  Chicago;  a  gallery 
running  around  the  great  chamber  will  permit  spectators  to 
watch  “the  animals  feed.”  East  of  this  great  room,  under  the 
same  roof,  will  be  situated  the  kitchens  and  the  cafe  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  reside  on  the  campus.  Near  the  corner  the 
Tower  will  raise  its  lofty  head,  lending  additional  symmetry 
to  the  buildings  on  either  side.  It  is  not  intended  for  orna¬ 
ment  alone,  however,  but  will  probably  contain  the  archives 
of  the  University  and  the  trophy  room.  Next  south  on  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue  will  stand  the  Clubhouse,  with  its  ball  room,  bowl¬ 
ing  alleys,  pool  and  billiard  rooms,  reception  hall,  parlors  and 
reading  rooms.  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  will  complete  the 
group,  with  its  chapel  and  auditorium.  The  general  lines  of 
the  group  are  Later  Pointed,  with  mullioned  and  deeply  re¬ 
cessed  windows.  Balconied  or  hanging  bay  windows  also  add 
to  the  mediaeval  effect.  Along  the  walls  on  the  campus  side 
of  the  buildnigs  will  run  a  cloister. 

Before  all  these  improvements  can  be  brought  about,  how¬ 
ever,  there  must  be  considerable  disfigurement,  and  at  present 
the  campus  looks  as  though  it  were  being  invaded  by  sand 
doons.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  excavations  for  the  new 
structures  as  to  the  fact  that  large  trenches  to  contain  tun¬ 
nels  for  the  steam  and  hot  water  pipes  are  being  cut  from 
building  to  building.  Instead  of  three  or  four  small  heat  and 
light  plants,  as  there  are  now,  one  large  plant  will  furnish 
heat  and  light  to  the  whole  campus,  and  this  necessitates  the 
construction  of  about  2,500  feet  of  brick  tunnels  six  feet  high 
by  five  across. 

With  all  this  building  going  on  here  the  demand  for  ma¬ 
terial  is  naturally  very  lively,  and  manufacturers  in  all  lines 
are  greatly  crowded  by  orders,  and  are  in  many  cases  behind 
in  their  deliveries.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  pressed 
brick  situation.  All  the  manufacturers  of  pressed  brick  rep¬ 
resented  in  Chicago  are  filled  up  with  orders  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  who  will  accept  an  order 
for  delivery  under  eight,  and  some  of  them  not  under  twelve, 
weeks. 

With  these  conditions  prevailing  it  would  seem  that  prices 
on  front  brick  should  be  strong,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  goods  are  selling  from  $2  to  $4  less  than  in  several 
years  gone  by.  The  products  of  the  best  Chicago  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  manufacturers  are  sold  in  Chicago,  delivered  at  the 
job  with  tne  usual  discount,  at  from  $24  to  $26.  The  price  of 
common  builders  is  $6,  delivered.  Certainly,  so  far  as  brick 
is  concerned,  the  improvements  in  real  estate  will  cost  the 
owners  as  little  as  they  ever  have  in  the  past. 

— With  Gates  in  the  “Arena.” — 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  columns  constitute  an  “arena.” 
into  which  your  correspondents  can  take  occasional  jumps  to 


relieve  their  feelings  and  exhibit  their  skill  in  mixing  meta¬ 
phors  and — clays.  I  did  not  know  before  exactly  the  nature 
of  the  mix-up  I  was  having  with  friend  Gates,  but  consider¬ 
ing  that  it  has  been  going  on  in  an  “arena,”  and  judging  from 
the  agile  display  of  wit  on  his  part,  I  conclude  that  it  is  either 
a  three-ring  circus  or  a  bull  fight.  If  it  is  the  latter,  the  joke 
is  on  me;  I  cannot  touch  him.  He  dodges  me.  I  think  I  have 
him  in  one  place,  and  lo!  he  has  skipped  to  another,  and  pres¬ 
ently  shifts  to  my  own  position,  treads  on  my  toes  and  assails 
me  with  arguments  which  I  myself  have  just  discharged,  as 
though  they  had  been  original  with  him.  He  is  like  other 
gates  I  have  heard  of;  he  swings  both  ways.  (This  praise  of 
the  gentleman’s  agility,  versatility  and  impenetrability  is  un¬ 
bought;  but  then,  perhaps,  he  does  not  appreciate.) 

I  thank  Mr.  Gates  for  sparing  me  the  weary  task  of  outliv¬ 
ing  him  in  order  to  write  his  obituary  with  my  honeyed  pen. 
I  don’t  believe  he  could  die  if  he  wanted  to;  or,  if  he  did,  his 
bones  would  continue  to  make  funny  cracks. 

By  the  way,  and  speaking  of  free  advertising,  of  course  we 
were  glad  to  learn  all  we  did  in  the  April  number  about  the 
perfection  of  Mr.  Gates’  clay  products,  and  now  that  he  has 
treated  us  to  a  dissertation  on  his  Egyptian  heirlooms,  we  are 
intellectually  overwhelmed.  We  have  now  all  that  modern 
education  has  to  offer,  and  are  only  waiting  to  receive  our 
higher  degrees  until  some  great  university  learns  that  we  have 
read  the  gentleman’s  articles.  That  testimony  of  the  vener¬ 
able  scarab  was  a  masterly  stroke  on  friend  Gates’  part.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  crushing  bit  of  evidence  that  so  delicate  a  min¬ 
eral  as  obsidian  should  have  survived  all  these  years  of  Chi¬ 
cago  weather,  particularly  in  so  exposed  a  position  as  our 
friend’s  watch  chain.  The  proximity  to  such  a  warm  mummy 
was  undoubtedly  all  that  preserved  the  little  fellow. 

“This  is  not  a  continuous  performance.”  Mr.  Gates  is  right; 
it  ended,  so  far  as  the  original  programme  was  concerned, 
with  my  last  letter.  Since  then  nothing  new  has  been  brought 
forward  on  the  subject,  although,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Gates  has 
taken  some  of  my  former  statements  and  reuttered  them  with 
the  air  of  a  Solomon  at  a  day  nursery.  I  have,  therefore,  not 
considered  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  original  subject  of 
discussion.  If  Mr.  Gates  has  anything  new  to  offer,  I  shall 
look  for  him  in  the  “arena.”  This  time  he  evidently  wore 
only  his  fancy  togs,  but  I  must  confess  that  he  made  a  very 
jolly- — torreador,  shall  I  say?  F.  A.  X. 

Chicago,  July  14,  1901. 

SCIENCE,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE- SALT  GLAZING 

PROBLEMS. 


Pertinent  Questions  for  the  “Professors”  and  Clayworkers. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Clay-Worker: 

IT  OCCURRED  to  me  after  reading  Prof.  Williams’ 
paper  on  “The  expedient  for  maintaining  constant  tem¬ 
perature  through  the  process  of  salt  glazing,”  that  there 
were  other  points  of  importance  of  a  very  practical  nature  in 
very  close  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  salt  glazing 
ware,  though  one  might  infer  from  the  first  sentence  in  Prof. 
Williams’  paper  that  it  is  a  very  familiar  and  simple  opera¬ 
tion,  depending  on  the  proper  quantity  and  application  of 
rosin  oil  and  salt,  and  then,  like  Aaron’s  calf,  the  pipes  would 
come  out  all  right.  My  own  opinion  is  that  salt  has  very  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  the  production  of  ware  therein  de¬ 
scribed. 

For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Clay- 
Worker.  This  journal  was  brought  into  existence  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  subscribers  for  the  dissemination  of  practical 
information  on  the  problems  that  beset  the  manufacturers  in 
the  coarse  grades  of  the  clayworking  industries.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  years  of  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred  this  journal 
was  open  to  contributors  and  was  the  medium  through  which 
much  sound,  practical  information  was  conveyed  to  the  reader, 
in  such  a  form  that  they  could  understand  it,  and  which  has 
been  a  source  of  much  help  in  solving  these  problems  and  re¬ 
moving  the  difficulties  with  which  many  men  in  those  days 
had  to  contend. 

The  men  who  contributed  of  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  others  in  those  times  were  not  scientists.  They  could  not 
boast  of  having  “professor”  prefixed  to  their  names.  They 
had  learned  their  business  in  the  school  of  experience  and 
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probably  adversity,  and  then  gave  out  the  knowledge  they  had 
gained  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-workers.  Such  men  were 
R.  B.  Morrison  and  others  whose  names  are  familiar  to  your 
readers.  Most  of  them  have  passed  over  to  the  silent  majority, 
but  the  fragrance  of  their  deeds  are  still  with  us,  and  we  cher¬ 
ish  their  memories  with  reverence  and  esteem. 

In  the  later  years  of  this  period  a  new  spirit  has  come  over 
the  scene,  things  are  changed,  the  elementary  stage  is  passed, 
and  the  technical  and  scientific  stage  is  reached.  In  the 
former  period  the  clayworker  ranked  with  the  itinerant  shoe¬ 
maker.  There  was  no  science  in  clayworking  then.  A  man 
picked  up  the  knowledge  as  many  a  man  picked  up  preaching 
in  those  days,  all  because  there  was  no  attempt  to  teach  the 
science  of  clayworking  as  it  is  taught  now.  In  these  latter 
years  scientists  and  professors  are  multiplied  until  there  are 
enough  to  go  around.  Therefore,  the  clayworking  journals  are 
no  longer  needed  as  mediums  of  instruction  to  the  struggling 
clayworker.  They  are  now  largely  occupied  with  ads  setting 
forth  the  claims  of  scientists  and  professors.  Even  the  ma¬ 
chinist,  whose  special  calling  it  was  to  build  machinery  for 
the  clayworker,  is  now  become  the  whole  thing.  They  are 
ready  to  build  the  whole  plant  and  to  burn  the  first  kiln  with 
a  guarantee  that  the  first  kiln  shall  be  a  sure  thing.  Surely 
science  cannot  go  much  further  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

But  after  all,  notwithstanding  its  scientific  qualifications, 
the  human  mind  is  liable  to  mistakes  in  the  application  of  its 
deductions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  function  of  chemical  sci¬ 
ence  is  to  take  the  products  of  nature  and  analyze  them  and 
apply  the  constituents  to  the  practical  service  of  man  in  the 
trade  or  calling  in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  When  it  fails 
to  do  this  it  is  worthless,  however  accurate  its  formulas 
may  be. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  point  by  referring  to  the  paper  by 
Prof.  Williams  on  the  expedient  for  maintaining  constant  tem¬ 
perature  through  the  process  of  salt  glazing.  The  larger  part 
of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  a  chemical  argument  to  prove  how 
many  grammes  of  water  are  contained  in  a  given  weight  of 
salt,  and  how  many  heat  units  in  a  given  quantity  of  rosin 
and  oil,  deducting  from  this  how  much  of  the  latter  would  be 
required  to  counterbalance  the  condensing  efforts  of  the  water 
on  the  heat  of  the  kiln.  These  formulas  are  no  doubt  per¬ 
fectly  accurate,  but  when  applied  to  salt  glazing  are  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless,  and  why?  Simply  because  rosin  and  oil  have 
no  place  in  the  manufacture  of  salt-glazed  goods,  and  the 
process  described  by  Prof.  Williams  has  not  the  remotest  con¬ 
nection  with  the  manufacture  of  salt-glazed  ware.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  not  so  much  an  expedient  to  maintain  constant  tem¬ 
perature  as  it  is  to  produce  some  imitation  of  salt  glaze  ware, 
but  these  artificial  means  can  never  be  successful  in  producing 
anything  but  a  bare  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  by  the  means  described,  two  elements  are  evolved,  one 
from  the  partial  and  imperfect  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the 
other  from  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  salt,  which  under 
the  prevailing  conditions  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and,  there¬ 
fore  render  it  impossible  to  produce  a  salt  glaze. 

Before  we  go  on  to  examine  this  subject  further,  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  few  questions  for  examination  and  discussion 
by  anyone  who  may  be  sufficiently  interested  to  give  an  opinion 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

- — Questions  for  Consideration  and  Discussion. — 

First.  What  kind  of  raw  materials  are  best  suited  to  take 
a  salt  glaze? 

Second.  Is  it  essential  to  the  production  of  fine  ware  that 
the  air  should  be  excluded  by  banking  up  the  fire  boxes  with 
fuel? 

Third.  At  what  stage  of  the  burning  should  salt  be  applied? 

Fourth.  How  much  salt  should  be  used  each  time,  and  how 
many  times  should  salt  be  applied  to  obtain  the  best  results? 

Fifth.  What  kind  of  salt  should  be  used,  the  soft  or  crystal 
kind? 

Sixth.  Is  it  right  to  put  the  damper  down  previous  to  or 
after  salting? 

Seventh.  Is  it  essential  that  the  salt  should  be  thoroughly 
decomposed  to  produce  the  best  results?  If  so,  how  is  that 
to  be  attained? 

Eighth.  Is  it  essential  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  in 
the  kiln  through  the  process  of  salting? 

Ninth.  What  is  the  reason  that  a  great  proportion  of  these 
black  pipe  are  covered  with  pimples  and  blotches  caused  by  the 
iron  boiling  out,  and  how  does  this  result  arise? 

Tenth.  Can  this  iron  be  kept  in  a  dormant  state  through 
the  whole  process  of  burning,  and  fine,  smooth  ware  be  ob¬ 
tained?  If  so,  by  what  means  can  this  most  desirable  result 
be  obtained? 

I  do  not  propose  these  questions  in  any  carping  spirit,  but 
to  stimulate  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  The  Clay-Worker  in  the  past,  conveying 
lessons  of  instruction  and  interest  on  the  various  points  of 
clayworking  to  what  they  have  had  reference.  I.  H. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


CLAY  INDUSTRIES  have  all  been  busy  the 
past  month,  more  busy  than  they  have  been  for 
years  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  what  is 
better  still,  it  looks  as  though  it  was  going  to 
continue  and  even  increase  for  some  time  to 

come. 

Since  my  last  letter  Forest  Park  has  been  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  World’s  Fair  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
puipose,  and  already  there  are  seen  signs  of  improvement  in 
that  vicinity.  Property  has  been  changing  hands  and  plans 
have  been  drawn  for  a  great  deal  of  building,  including  several 
new  hotels. 

Building  still  continues  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  city,  and 
as  an  indication  of  what  is  being  done,  the  following  com¬ 
parative  statement  between  June  last  year  and  June,  1901,  will 
be  interesting:  June,  1900,  43  brick  permits;  $192,105  in  brick 
buildings;  74  frame  permits,  aggregating  $22,494,  and  $82,311 
alterations  and  repairs.  June,  1901,  117  brick  permits,  aggre¬ 
gating  $1,070,813;  146  frame  permits,  aggregating  $20,241,  and 
$251,050  alterations  and  repairs.  This  shows  a  very  large  in¬ 
crease. 

Vitrified  brick  for  paving  purposes  seems  to  be  meeting  with 
great  favor  just  at  present.  It  is  justified  by  experiments  that 
wrere  made  some  time  ago  at  various  points  where  travel  was 
very  heavy,  and  where  the  tests  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
The  result  is  that  a  number  of  contracts  for  vitrified  brick 
have  been  let  for  street  and  alley  reconstruction  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Improvements,  and  some  of  these  contracts  are  at 
localities  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heavy  traffic. 

Among  the  big  real  estate  transactions  recently  was  one 
whereby  the  Union  Pressed  Brick  Works  acquired  a  whole 
block  of  ground  for  a  back  yard. 

The  St.  Louis  Brick  and  Pipe  Company  are  going  to  build  a 
large  factory  on  the  site  of  the  former  Rock  Spring  Cemetery, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  directly  on  the  railroad. 

The  Day  brickyards,  located  in  South  Bellville,  Ill.,  which 
for  many  months  have  been  idle,  have  resumed  operations. 
They  are  now  giving  employment  to  about  seventy  men.  The 
company  contemplate  the  construction  of  two  new  kilns  soon, 
with  a  capacity  of  300,000  brick  each. 

The  St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Company  recently  doubled  its 
capital  stock,  increasing  it  from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  one-half  of 
the  increase  being  issued,  and  the  other  half  retained  by  the 
treasury.  The  firm  has  assets  and  liabilities  amounting  to 
$31,719.28,  each.  R.  J.  McDonald,  president  of  the  company, 
says  the  increase  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for 
the  extension  of  the  company’s  works  at  Cheltenham.  An 
additional  building  is  being  erected  and  two  additional  kilns 
constructed.  He  also  stated  that  the  capacity  was  being  in¬ 
creased  largely  in  anticipation  of  the  demand  for  their 
product,  incidental  to  the  additional  construction  and  building 
that  will  be  done  on  account  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  having  a  very  good  business.  They  are  also 
having  a  good  many  inquiries  which  look  promising. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company  are  doing  a 
fine  business.  Mr.  Grath  says  his  business  this  year  will 
greatly  exceed  that  of  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the 
company. 

The  Newbern  Brick  Company,  formerly  the  Plumridge  & 
McNeill  Supply  Company,  have  all  the  business  they  can  at¬ 
tend  to.  They  have  now  two  kilns  at  work  and  are  getting 
estimates  on  two  more  which  they  intend  to  build  in  order  to 
increase  their  output.  Mr.  Plumridge,  who  was  connected  with 
the  company  under  the  old  name,  withdrew  some  months  ago. 
The  officers  of  the  firm  are:  Ebenezer  McNeill,  president,  and 
Gordon  C.  McNeill,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  yards  are 
located  at  Newbern,  Ill.  A.  SAINT. 


A  Prosperous  Buckeye  Plant. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  $2  for  our  yearly  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  We  have  doubled  the  capacity  of  our  plant  with  new 
machinery,  new  kilns  and  new  drying  room,  and,  by  the  way 
orders  are  coming  in  to  us  now,  will  need  all  of  it.  We  hope 
to  have  a  capacity  of  between  fifty  and  fifty-five  thousand 
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paving  block,  and  are  also  making  quite  a  number  of  patented 
roofing  tile  for  a  New  York  firm.  We  are  shipping  them  both, 
to  their  address  in  New  York,  also  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  it  proves  to  be  quite  a  success.*  We  are 
sorry  that  we  have  no  photograph  of  our  works  to  send  you, 
but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  we  can  procure  same.  We  have  a 
locomotive  tramway  with  4x/2  per  cent,  grade,  three  miles  up 
the  hills  to  our  clay  bank,  which  has  been  a  great  help  to  our 
increased  capacity,  as  we  do  not  have  to  depend  on  wagons  in 
wet  weather  to  bring  us  our  material. 

If  your  magazine  continues  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  heretofore 
there  will  be  no  need  of  our  wishing  you  success,  as  it  will 
come  without  it. 

THE  LOGAN  BRICK  MFG.  CO. 

Logan,  O.,  June  24,  1901. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  PAST  SCHOOL  YEAR  AT  THE  CERAMIC  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


T  MAY  BE  SAID  without  fear  of  contradic- 
,  fir  tion  that  the  college  year  of  1900-1901  has 

:;T//  been  the  most  prosperous  one  for  both  the 

university  as  a  whole  and  to  its  department 
of  clayworking  and  ceramics  since  the  found- 
ing  of  the  college  and  department  respectively.  By 
//THfc  prosperous  is  meant  prosperity  so  far  as  the  dis- 
*  tribution  of  knowledge  and  training  is  concerned, 

and  not  only  the  quantity  of  distribution,  but  also  the 
quality.  With  its  great  and  constantly  increasing  equipment, 
its  force  of  one  hundred  instructors  and  1,300  students,  the 
university  is  certainly  becoming  a  growing  factor  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  also  in  the 
United  States.  The  university  stands  for  modern  education  in 
all  its  departments,  combining  liberal  with  practical  education, 
and  thus  aims  to  produce  the  citizen  most  useful  for  the  State. 
Following  the  demands  of  the  mighty  American  industries, 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  constantly  being  adapted  to  the 
strictly  practical  application  of  the  sciences,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  the  university  has  made  the  greatest  strides. 

The  department  of  clayworking  and  ceramics  being,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  of  a  decidedly  practical  character,  has 
grown  up  from  a  small  beginning,  owing  to  the  energy  and 
indomitable  will  of  its  founders,  to  a  place  where  it  commands 
the  respect  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  work  done  by  it. 
In  the  years  since  its  founding  (since  1894)  the  department 
has  gradually  been  strengthened  in  every  respect.  This  past 
year  the  equipment  has  proved  inadequate  to  the  number  of 
students  who  had  to  be  accommodated,  the  laboratory  was 
crowded  to  its  limit,  and  the  crying  need  is  now  for  larger 
quarters.  Yet  the  work  done  by  the  students  was  of  a  high 
character,  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  them  is  an  indication 
of  their  earnestness  of  purpose,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
essential  condition  for  success.  It  is  hoped  that  the  university 
may  be  able  to  enlarge  the  present  quarters  of  the  department 
of  clayworking  in  the  near  future,  but  with  so  many  depart¬ 
ments  clamoring  for  expansion  some  time  will  probably  elapse 
before  the  so  much  needed  enlargement  will  take  place.  Mean¬ 
while  the  ceramic  department  will  go  on  in  its  work,  making 
the  most  use  of  its  equipment. 

During  the  past  year  the  kiln  house  has  been  put  in  good 
shape  for  satisfactory  work  for  the  burning  of  bodies  and 
glazes.  The  small  building  is  now  provided  with  electric  light 
and  also  gas.  A  cylindrical  furnace  has  been  erected  for  the 
burning  of  Portland  cement,  and  a  small  muffle  furnace,  fired 
with  petroleum,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  rational  analysis 
of  clays  in  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement. 

A  large  dryer  for  the  drying  of  all  sorts  of  material  has  been 
put  up.  It  is  fired  from  a  furnace  with  coal  or  coke,  the  waste 
gases  being  drawn  off  into  one  of  the  kiln  stacks. 

The  blunging,  filtering  and  blending  of  mixtures  for  the 
manufacture  of  cone  and  body  compositions  has  been  reduced 
to  a  very  satisfactory  system. 

The  different  kind  of  rattlers  used  for  testing  paving  brick 
are  duly  represented,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  along  this  line  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Prof. 
Orton  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  holder  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  scholar¬ 
ship. 

For  the  grinding  of  dry  clays,  limestones,  cements,  etc.,  a 


small  rock  crusher  and  a  dry  ball  mill  have  been  installed,  the 
latter  especially  being  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  of  the  shape  of  a  flattened  sphere,  revolving  at  a 
speed  of  forty-eight  revolutions  per  minute.  The  grinding  is 
done  by  large  and  small  steel  balls. 

Since  during  the  summer  vacation  electric  power  is  not 
available,  a  six-horse-power  gasoline  engine  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  placed  in  position. 

The  collection  of  glazes  made  by  students  has-  been  ma¬ 
terially  increased  this  year,  and  most  of  the  fundamental  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  glaze  constituents  are  now  expressed  by  actual 
sample,  neatly  put  up  on  labeled  boards.  A  large  amount  of 
color  work  has  also  been  done. 

Some  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  individual  blast  lamps  being  now  used  and  new 
balances  having  been  purchased. 

As  to  the  instructing  force,  there  is  to  be  reported  that  Mr. 
Bleininger  has  been  raised  in  rank,  with  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  salary,  and  in  the  coming  college  year  will  confine 
his  attention  to  department  instruction. 

A  new  and  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  department 
by  now  offering  special  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  Port¬ 
land  cement,  covering  the  consideration  and  examination  of 
the  raw  materials,  the  preparation  by  all  the  methods  used, 
burning,  grinding,  testing,  etc.  It  is  the  endeavor  to  combine 
theoretical  instruction  on  the  principle  of  hydraulicity,  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  mixture,  hydraulic  compounds  of  all  sorts,  etc., 
with  as  much  practical  laboratory  work  as  possible.  A  rotary 
kiln,  fired  with  petroleum,  which  is  sprayed  by  compressed  air, 
is  to  be  in  operation  in  time  to  be  used  by  the  next  class  in 
cements.  Mr.  Bleininger  is  making  an  extensive  tour  over  the 
United  States  this  summer,  visiting  the  most  prominent  ce¬ 
ment  plants  of  the  country,  in  the  interest  of  the  geological 
survey,  the  results  of  this  study  being,  of  course,  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  students  in  this  branch. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  the  first  institution  to  offer  a 
course  in  the  study  of  cements,  and  at  present  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States. 


WIVES  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 
ENTERTAIN  THEIR  HUSBANDS  AND  FRIENDS. 


The  members  of  the  Brickmakers’  Protective  Association 
have  a  treat  in  store  for  them.  Other  contractors’  associations 
have  been  having  stag  banquets  and  Dutch  lunches  galore, 
lately,  but  now  the  brickmakers’  wives  have  decided  to  show 
the  other  associations  how  insignificant  is  a  bachelor  party 
as  compared  with  the  entertainments  which  can  be  gotten  up 
with  the  help  of  the  gentler  sex.  Recently  each  member  of 
the  Brickmakers’  Association  was  presented  with  a  finely  en¬ 
graved  copy  of  the  following  unique  invitation: 
“Headquarters  Columbus  Brickmakers’  Protective  Association, 

Columbus,  July  6,  1901. 

“Mr . 

“You  are  very  cordially  invited  to  accompany  your  devoted 
wife  to  the  first  reception  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Brick¬ 
makers’  Protective  Association,  at  their  headquarters  at  the 
Builders’  and  Traders’  Exchange,  on  Saturday  evening,  July 
13,  1901,  at  7:30  o’clock,  sun  time. 

“After  the  reception,  at  8  o’clock  promptly,  the  ladies  will 
invite  their  husbands  and  sweethearts  to  take  a  ride  over  our 
beautiful  city  by  moonlight  on  the  elegant  car,  Electra,  which 
will  be  in  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  They  will  first 
take  them  to  the  great  steel  works  at  Steelton,  south  of  the 
city.  By  special  permission  they  will  be  permitted  to  go 
through  this  immense  iron  works,  and  after  this  a  trip  will 
be  taken  to  Olentangy  Park  and  thence  back  through  the  city 
to  the  West  Side,  over  the  hilltop  to  Camp  Chase.  During 
this  trip  the  ladies  will  see  that  their  old  sweethearts  are  de¬ 
lightfully  entertained  by  refreshments,  the  best  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  produce,  consisting  of  soft  brick  sandwiches,  Neapoli¬ 
tan  brick  ice  cream,  octagon  brickbats,  bonbons,  common  peach 
bricklets,  soaking  lemonade  pits,  paving  brick  chewing  gum, 
nice  cherry  red  candy  burns,  mud  cakes,  terra  cotta  cakes, 
cigars,  etc 

“Please  do  not  fail  to  be  present  at  7:30,  sun  time.  If  the 
husband  cannot  accompany  his  wife  on  this  occasion,  he  has 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  substitute.  If  he  does  not,  then  his 
wife  has  the  privilege  to  take  somebody  else’s  husband.  The 
ladies  have  all  signified  their  willingness  to  be  present  at  this 
first  reception,  and  it  is  their  husband’s  duty  to  accompany 
them,  as  everything  is  free  to  those  who  attend.” 


2~HE:  C  7l  A/  —  tVO  &l7CJz 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DOWN  IN  JERSEY. 


FTBR  THE  SWELTERING  heat  of  the 
last  week  in  June,  New  Jersey  is  now 
enjoying  a  series  of  thunderstorms 
every  afternoon,  with  almost  continual 
lightning,  which,  while  striking  many 
houses,  as  yet  has  done  no  particular 
damage. 

The  outside  brickyards  (those  dry¬ 
ing  in  open  air,  I  mean)  must  have  a 
beautiful  lot  of  pock-marked  brick,  for 
we  have  had  heavy  rains  with  the  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2nd,  the  large  hollow  brick 


plant  at  Lorillard,  N.  J.,  now  owned  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Clay  Co.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
plant  came  in  the  possession  of  the  International  people  on 
June  6,  and  after  a  general  clean  up,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Bollanger,  was  started  up.  In  burning  kiln  No.  3,  a  large 
45-arch  Wingard  kiln,  the  woodwork  over  the  kiln  caught  fire. 
The  help  turned  out  in  force  and  used  the  fire  apparatus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  works,  and  were  seemingly  gaining  on  the  fire 
when  the  flames  reached  the  roofs  between  the  dryers  and 
kilns.  Then  the  demon  shot  through  the  dryers,  filled  with 
cars  loaded  with  brick  on  wooden  pallets.  On  the  opposite 
end  were  a  row  of  wooden  stacks  perhaps  40  feet  high.  These 
created  a  draft  that  was  fierce.  No  human  power  could  con¬ 
trol  the  fire  fiend  then.  Every  stick  of  wood  was  burned  on 
the  ground  except  an  old  barn,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop 
and  a  small  building  with  old  machinery  stored  therein. 

The  whole  plant,  covering  perhaps  fifteen  acres,  was  gone  in 
a  single  hour.  The  boilers,  six  in  number,  were  completely 
covered  up  with  brick,  and  when  all  chances  of  saving  the 
plant  were  abandoned  the  engineer  pumped  every  boiler  full  of 
water,  so  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  be  damaged.  The  large  com¬ 
pound  engine,  in  a  brick-walled  room  by  itself,  is  damaged 
some,  but  as  it  went  through  fire  once  before  and  did  good 
work  afterwards,  it  will  likely  do  so  again. 

The  writer  left  an  engine  and  pump  in  the  plant  after  sink¬ 
ing  a  well  there  some  time  since,  and  a  visit  to  the  plant  on 
the  4th  to  see  results  found  the  engine  and  pump  partially  dis¬ 
mantled,  but  evidently  not  damaged  much,  except  the  melted 
babbitt  in  shafting. 

The  wreck  of  the  plant,  though,  is  a  heart-breaking  one. 
Where  enormous  buildings  stood  in  the  morning  nothing 
but  the  kilns,  stacks  and  walls  of  the  brick  buildings  are  in¬ 
tact.  Surely  the  International  Co.’s  entrance  into  New  Jersey 
has  been  an  unfortunate  one. 

The  Pardee  plant,  at  Perth  Amboy,  recently  purchased  by 
them,  was  reported  in  last  month’s  Clay-Worker  as  going  up  in 
smoke.  At  this  plant  they  are  already  rebuilding.  New  dryers 
are  already  up  and  a  pile  driver  is  building  or  driving  piles  for 
foundation  for  plant. 

The  loss  at  the  Lorillard  plant  is  perhaps  $200,000,  partially 
insured.  As  this  is  a  valuable  location,  no  doubt  the  plant  will 
be  rebuilt. 

We  notice  at  Henry  Mauer  &  Son’s  plant  several  new  pieces 
of  machinery  going  into  the  red  brick  department.  These  are 
of  the  Wellington,  O.,  make.  Messrs.  Mauer  &  Son  have 
erected  at  the  Pan-American  exhibition  a  building  of  their 
own  products  to  show  the  visitors  what  can  be  done  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay.  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  August  Leiban.  of 
this  firm,  has  been  in  Buffalo  for  some  time,  overseeing  the 
construction  of  this  building. 

At  the  Standard  Fireproofing  Co.’s  plant  they  are  still  run¬ 
ning  on  vitrified  conduits,  and  from  the  immense  stacks  a 
constant  stream  of  smoke  is  flying. 

At  the  Raritan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co.’s  plant  we  no¬ 
tice  a  new  Henry  Martin  brick  machine,  to  be  used  for  fire 
brick;  also  a  new  power  repress. 

Weber’s  factory  is  running  steadily.  Colonel  WTeber,  who 
lives  in  this  borough,  was  unfortunate  in  losing  a  valuable 


driving  horse  in  a  fire  in  his  barn  early  Tuesday  morning  last, 
besides  a  large  lot  of  hay  and  a  driving  wagon  or  two. 

The  Guggenheim  Smelting  Co.’s  plant,  adjoining  Henry 
Maurer  &  Son,  are  doubling  their  capacity,  making  this  one  of 
the  largest  smelting  plants  in  the  country.  They  consume  vast 
quantities  of  both  red  and  fire  brick.  The  new  trolley  line  is 
now  in  operation  from  the  heart  of  Perth  Amboy  to  Maurer, 
making  a  much  shorter  route  than  the  old  Woodbridge  road. 

The  R.  N.  &  H.  Valentine  Company  are  running  their  clay 
mines  to  full  capacity,  shipping  large  quantities  to  the  M.  D. 
Valentine  Brick  Co.,  at  Woodbridge,  and  factory  near  the 
mines.  Indeed,  all  the  miners  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  up 
with  their  orders. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Edgar,  of  this  borough,  is  enjoying  a  few  weeks’ 
stay  at  Ocean  Grove,  together  with  Mrs.  Edgar  and  Mrs.  Fre- 
man  Edgar  and  young  Mr.  Edgar. 

The  Edgar  Bros.  Co.’s  plant,  at  South  River,  N.  J.,  are  build¬ 
ing  some  new  coking  furnace  kilns  to  help  out  on  large  orders 
now  on  their  books,  one  of  300,000  for  an  Eastern  building. 
Some  of  their  8-inch  mottled  brick  have  recently  been  used  in  a 
new  fire  company’s  building  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  and  are  very 
handsome,  indeed.  Mr.  William  Weir,  their  efficient  superin¬ 
tendent,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success  in  making 
these  beautiful  front  brick. 

While  passing  the  Cliffwood  works  on  our  way  to  the  Loril¬ 
lard  plant  we  could  see  from  the  car  window  the  empty  kilns 
of  the  Cliffwood  Company,  signifying  a  big  business,  as  these 
kilns  were  all  full  on  our  last  trip  down  that  way. 

Sayer  &  Fisher,  of  Sayerville,  are  receiving  bids  on  a  large 
tower  and  tank  for  fire  purposes.  We  hope  some  day  to  be  able 
to  give  you  a  photo  taking  in  this  immense  plant. 

Brick  are  in  good  demand  and  at  fair  prices.  W.  R.  O. 


Crazing — Its  Cause  and  Remedy  Wanted. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  writer,  who  is  employed  in  the  glazing  department  of 
a  pottery,  takes  the  liberty  of  writing  you  for  information. 
Every  few  months  we  have  a  sort  of  an  epidemic  of  crazed 
ware;  it  comes  out  of  the  kiln  apparently  perfect,  but  in  a 
few  days,  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three  months  afterwards, 
it  begins  to  craze.  As  a  rule,  it  consists  of  long,  pronounced 
cracks,  extending  two  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  also,  in 
many  cases,  hundreds  of  small,  hair-like  lines,  so  fine  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible  to  the  eye. 

Now,  can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  this 
and  if  there  is  any  remedy?  My  employer  seems  inclined  to 
put  the  blame  on  the  glazing  department,  which  I  believe  to 
be  unjust,  as  the  same  methods  and  materials  are  used  in  that 
department  now  as  have  been  in  the  past  several  years. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  communication  in  your  valu¬ 
able  paper,  so  that  it  may  bring  forth  the  information  asked 
for  from  one  or  more  of  your  readers  who  are  experts  on  the 
subject? 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Brooklyn,  July  6,  1901.  C.  C.  W. 

THE  WALL  STREET  EPISODE. 


The  stability  of  our  financial  system  was  notably  shown  in 
the  recent  Wall  street  panic.  While  fortunes  were  being  made 
and  lost  in  the  tick  of  a  watch,  millions  changing  hands  as 
from  one  pocket  to  another,  the  general  affairs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  moved  along  as  smoothly  as  a  mighty  stream.  The  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions  were  undisturbed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  no  banks  “busted,”  nobody  committed  suicide,  not  a  trowel 
was  laid  down,  and  no  great  contracts  were  canceled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  country  on  the 
globe  that  could  maintain  such  equanimity  under  Tike  condi¬ 
tions.  A  correspondent  at  Paris,  touching  on  this  point,  said: 
“We  should  have  had  panics,  catastrophes,  the  collapse  of 
state  banks,  suicides,  street  riots,  a  ministerial  crisis  and  vio¬ 
lent  attacks  upon  foreigners,  all  in  one  day,  whereas  America 
was  calm.  France  and  the  United  States  are  of  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  molds.” — Exchange. 


Mans  wants  are  many,  brickyard  wants  may  oftimes  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  reference  to  or  a  smali  card  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
etc.”  columns. 
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will  be  those  whose  lands  are  not  tile  drained.  Advocates  of 
tile  drainage  should  center  attention  on  this  fact.  By  demon¬ 
strating  that  tile  drainage  protects  against  drought  as  well 
as  against  flood  a  new  impetus  may  be  given  to  the  tile  busi¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Gas-belt  Drain 
Tile  Association  was  held  at  Marion,  Ind.,  July  9.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  rather  light;  pressure  of  business  kept  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  members  from  being  present.  All  who  were  there 
reported  quite  a  healthy  condition  of  trade.  The  stock  of  tile 
at  the  yards  is  running  low,  despite  the  fact  that  the  various 
plants  are  running  to  their  full  capacity.  Collections  were 
reported  unusually  good.  Samuel  Cowgill,  of  the  Summitville 
Tile  Works,  reported  the  sale  of  ten  carloads  of  drain  tile  to 
parties  in  Mississippi.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Al¬ 
exandria.  Ind.,  the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 

*  *  * 

“Set  it  down  as  a  truth,”  says  a  hard-headed  manager,  “that 
a  man  who  tries  to  sell  you  a  machine  mainly  on  its  price  is 
stupid,  or  thinks  you  are,  for  he  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  the  less  before  the  greater,  5  per  cent,  interest  before 
100  per  cent,  output.  It  isn’t  what  you  pay  for  your  machines 
that  is  to  decide  whether  you  shall  be  rich  or  poor;  it  is  what 
your  machines  will  pay  you.  No  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
buy  a  machine  that  is  three,  four  or  five  years  behind  the 
times.”  In  other  words,  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  clayworking  machinery,  -which,  as  a  rule,  is 
subject  to  excessive  strains. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Wanted — Rainmakers  in  the  corn  belt  immediately.  Suc¬ 
cessful  operators  may  name  their  own  price,  and  will  be  given 
a  gold  brick  and  also  be  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Grangers.  “Come  on.”  KING  CORN. 

*  *  * 

Throughout  the  land,  particularly  in  the  corn  belt,  is  heard 
earnest  prayer  for  rain.  The  farmer  wants  it  to  revive  his 
withering  crops,  and  the  brickmaker  wants  it  to  check  tem¬ 
porarily  the  laying  of  brick,  to  enable  him  to  catch  up  with 

his  orders,  which  are  now  far  in  excess  of  his  capacity. 

*  *  * 

Machinery  insurance  is  a  new  thing  which  is  to  be  tried  in 
Massachusetts,  says  an  exchange.  The  idea  is  to  indemnify 
manufacturers  against  loss  from  stoppage  of  machinery  due 
to  breaking  or  any  similar  cause,  except  fire.  If  the  scheme 
proves  successful,  it  will  be  very  popular  with  a  good  many 
clayworking  establishments. 

*  *  * 

The  heated  term  is  upon  us.  While  the  more  favored  sons 
of  toil  are  seeking  relief  at  the  seashore  and  all  sorts  of  re¬ 
sorts,  the  sturdy  brickmaker  is  working  on  the  homeopathic 
theory  of  “Similia  Similibus  Curantur”  (like  cures  like),  and 
crowding  his  kilns  to  their  utmost  capacity.  He  thus  inures 
himself  to  a  temperature  that  enables  him  to  laugh  at  hot 
waves  that  wilt  average  mortals.  He  also  acquires  an  appe¬ 
tite  and  digestive  power  that  make  him  the  envy  of  his  dys¬ 
peptic  neighbors. 

*  *  * 

The  drought  now  prevalent  in  the  corn  belt  is  the  most  pro¬ 
tracted  and  damaging  (according  to  present  reports)  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Unless  relief  comes  soon 
serious  loss  will  result  to  the  great  agricultural  territory  of 
the  Central  West.  Corn  is  our  hardiest  cereal,  and  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  a  great  crop  will  be  harvested  despite  the  unfavorable 
conditions  now  prevailing.  The  farmers  who  will  suffer  most 


SPECULATION  A  DANGEROUS  FAD. 


Someone  has  said  that  speculation  is  by  no  means  logical. 
Of  course  not.  If  it  were  it  would  not  be  speculation.  The 
logical  thing,  the  dead  sure  thing,  is  not  interesting  to  the 
gambler.  He  may  have  opinions,  but  rarely  are  these  opin¬ 
ions  fortified  by  reason.  For  instance,  a  friend  of  ours  re¬ 
cently  sold  a  bunch  of  stock  in  New  York  for  103,  which 
within  the  time  he  has  owned  it  has  been  as  low  as  3,  and 
probably  was  not  worth  that.  The  stock  never  paid  a  divi¬ 
dend,  no  one  ever  expected  it  to,  and  no  one  expects  that  it 
ever  will.  It  was  bought  and  sold  as  a  speculation. 

Subsequent  to  the  selling  of  this  stock  by  our  friend  it 
went  to  120,  and  then  it  slid  down  during  the  course  of  the 
panic.  Other  stocks  which  have  not  paid  and  never  will  pay 
on  the  basis  of  present  capitalization  have  commanded  high 
prices.  There  certainly  is  no  substantial  logic  in  this.  Of 
course,  the  thought  was  that  one  could  buy  this  stock,  that  it 
would  go  higher  and  then  he  could  sell  it,  but  if  he  would 
stop  to  think  about  it  he  would  be  very  certain  that,  in  the 
end,  someone  must  get  left.  Certain  stocks  which  have  been 
sold  as  high  as  120  must  eventually  lose  100  points,  for  the 
very  reason  that  all  values  must  eventually  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  earning  capacity. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  Russell 
Sage,  the  man  who  is  made  of  whalebone  and  India  rubber, 
saturated  with  common  sense,  goes  to  the  meat  of  the  whole 
matter  when  he  says  that  in  order  that  property  should  be 
worth  anything  it  should  pay;  that  in  the  end  all  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  property  represented. 

There  are  other  views  of  this  matter  which  represent  only 
details.  One  has  said  that  certain  prices  for  certain  stock  was 
justifiable  merely  for  the  sake  of  forming  combinations.  For 
instance,  if  the  Northern  Pacific  should  make  a  connection 
with  the  Burlington,  which  will  add  largely  to  its  earning 
capacity,  those  who  are  interested  in  this  combination  are 
justified  in  buying  stock  at  such  prices  as  will  result  in  this 
combination.  Another  saying  is  that  anything  is  worth  what 
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you  can  get  for  it.  That  is  not  true.  The  speculators  become 
insane,  the  market  becomes  wild,  people  cease  to  think,  they 
make  prices  without  reason.  This  does  not  make  value;  it 
piles  up  trouble  for  the  future.  The  reckoning  day  comes. 
We  have  recently  had  a  taste  of  it.  Those  who  are  tempted 
to-  “take  a  flyer”  should  not  forget  that  in  the  end  all  values 
must  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


WE  ARE  in  receipt  of  the  catalogue  of  Indiana  University 
for  the  year  just  closed.  The  institution  has  had  a  remarkable 
growth  in  recent  years.  The  attendance  for  1900-01  was  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  which  is  the  largest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  university.  For  the  fourth  year  in  succes¬ 
sion  every  county  in  Indiana  was  represented.  Catalogues  and 
announcements  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Registrar, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

CLAY  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  pamphlet  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
which  comes  to  us  with  the  compliments  of  the  author,  Prof. 
Heinrich  Reis.  It  gives  a  terse  account  of  the  various  clay 
exhibits  of  the  various  nations,  some  of  which  were  quite  in¬ 
teresting,  especially  to  those  identified  with  the  pottery  indus¬ 
try.  We  hope  to  give  extracts  from  the  report  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  The  Clay-Worker.  A  copy  of  the  book  can  be  obtained 
probably  by  addressing  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Director  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  PULVERIZER  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
sending  out  a  new  catalogue  of  their  patent  disintegrators, 
clay  pulverizers  and  shale  breakers,  illustrated  in  their  ad. 
on  page  99,  of  which  they  manufacture  a  variety  of  sizes, 
with  capacities  ranging  from  twenty  tons  to  three  hundred 
tons  per  day.  In  addition  to  the  usual  half-tone  engravings 
of  the  machine,  the  book  contains  a  number  of  sectional  draw¬ 
ings,  showing  the  exact  construction  in  all  its  details.  It  also 
contains  a  number  of  testimonial  letters  from  users  and  a 
large  list  of  plants  at  which  the  machines  may  be  seen  in  op¬ 
eration.  A  copy  of  the  catalogue  can  be  had  for  the  asking  by 
any  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE  on  heating  and  ventilating  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  New  York  Blower  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  which 
is  a  model  in  neatness  and  valuable  on  account  of  its  com¬ 
prehensiveness.  The  New  York  Blower  Co.  has  had  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  record  of  success.  The  company  was  organized  but 
little  over  a  year  ago  and  located  its  plant  at  Louisville,  O.,  in 
buildings  which  were  thought  to  be  entirely  adequate  for  the 
business.  In  less*  than  six  months  it  was  found  necessary  to 
double  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  rather  than  build  at 
Louisville,  where  the  shipping  facilities  were  not  all  that  was 
desired,  the  company  removed  to  Bucyrus,  where  a  commodi¬ 
ous  and  model  factory  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  Al¬ 
though  the  new  buildings  and  equipments  doubled  the  capacity, 
it  is  already  found  necessary  to  more  largely  increase,  and 
more  new  buildings  will  be  erected.  The  Louisville  buildings, 
which  were  used  temporarily,  have  been  placed  on  the  market, 
as  all  the  manufacturing  will  be  done  in  Bucyrus.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  has  offices  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

HOW  LONG  IS  IT  GOING  TO  LAST? 


This  is  the  question  which  comes  to  every  one’s  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  present  period  of  general  prosperity.  There 
is  an  impetus,  a  natural  force,  a  great  movement  which  cannot 
be  headed  off  in  a  night  or  in  a  day. 

There  was  a  little  racket  in  Wall  street  a  few  days  ago.  One 
branch  of  the  market  went  up  and  the  other  went  down.  The 
next  day  the  participants  dusted  their  clothes,  took  a  bath 
and  it  was  all  over.  Some  years  ago  an  occurrence  of  this 
kind  would  have  had  a  carrying  power  which  would  have 


meant  a  year  or  two  of  disaster.  The  situation  at  this  time 
is  different.  A  few  years  ago  everyone  was  in  debt  and  every¬ 
one  was  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  everyone  who 
owed  anything  had  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  A  few  years  ago 
everyone  was  borrower.  This  was  true  of  the  Nation,  it  was 
true  of  the  States,  the  counties,  the  municipalities  and  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

Now  it  is  different.  As  a  people  we  are  now  able  to  loan 
money  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Those  who  were  for¬ 
merly  large  borrowers  from  the  bank  now  have  a  large  deposit 
line.  The  young  concerns  which  a  few  years  ago  were  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  the  bank  now  find  the  bank  dependent 
upon  them.  The  banks,  instead  of  having  their  customers  in 
hand,  find  that  their  depositors  now  have  them  in  hand.  This 
is  largely,  if  not  universally,  true.  Thus  it  is  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  changed  from  what  it  was,  maybe  no  longer 
ago  than  ’92,  and  in  ’92  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  were 
worse  scared  than  hurt.  It  was  not  money  which  we  needed 
at  that  time,  but  rather  nerve  and  common  sense.  A  man  who 
is  in  debt  is  nearly  always  panicky.  A  bank  account,  no  dif¬ 
ference  how  small,  or  a  plant  paid  for  makes  a  mighty  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  business  sanity  of  the  individual.  From  the 
impetus  of  this  great  business  movement  we  are  sure  of  two, 
three  or  more  years,  if  not  a  longer  time,  to  look  forward  for 
a  continuance  of  the  present  period  of  prosperity  which  we 
are  now  enjoying. 

A  DAMAGE  SUIT  CAUSED  BY  THROWING  A  BOY’S  HAT 
INTO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Lewis  Brinkman  has  filed  suit  against  the  Cambridge 
(Ohio)  Tile  and  Manufacturing  Co.  for  $20,000  damages  for 
personal  injuries.  John  Henry  Brinkman,  father  of  the  first 
named,  also  sues  for  $2,500  for  loss  of  his  boy’s  services.  The 
petitions  allege  that  on  July  12  of  last  year  Lewis  Brinkman 
was  operating  a  clay  crushing  machine  for  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany,  into  which  some  other  boys  employed  by  the  defendant 
threw  his  hat,  and,  in  trying  to  recover  the  head  cover,  his 
arm  was  caught  and  crushed  by  the  machine,  all  of  which,  it 
is  alleged,  came  about  because  of  defendant’s  negligence. 

A  BET  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  BRICK. 

A  bet  has  been  made  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  due  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bricks  produced  by  a  large 
brickyard  there.  The  proprietor  and  a  contractor,  himself  a 
graduate  brick  mason,  got  into  a  discussion,  and,  as  the  result, 
a  bet  of  $10,000  was  made.  The  builder  maintained  that  the 
brick  would  not  sustain  a  column  of  300  feet.  He  is  to  under¬ 
take  the  construction  of  a  stack,  and  after  it  reaches  a  height 
that  ordinary  workmen  refuse  to  continue  on  the  structure  he 
will  himself  continue  it  up  until  something  gives  way.  If  the 
thing  falls  before  300  feet  is  reached  he  wins.  Otherwise  he 
loses.  The  stack  is  to  be  six  and  a  half  bricks  square  at  the 
base,  with  a  square  one-foot  flue,  up  which  the  bricks  are  to  be 
conveyed.  The  builder  agrees  to  continue  the  stack  until  it 
falls,  to  be  at  the  top  when  the  thing  gives  way,  and  bets  an 
additional  $5,000  he  is  not  hurt  in  the  collapse.  The  loser  is  to 
pay  for  the  bricks. 

In  the  interesting  account  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Cook  s  brickyard  on 
page  17  our  scribe  failed,  through  an  oversight,  to  mention  the 
machinery  with  which  they  are  operating  so  successfully.  The 
brick  are  made  on  a  New  Haven  soft  mud  machine  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Eastei'n  Machinery  Co.,  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
54,000.  The  “New  Haven”  is  illustrated  on  page  98.  Mr.  Cook 
commends  it  highly. 

Robert  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Brick, Tile  and 
Drainage  Association,  writes  that  the  brick  and  tile  industries 
of  his  section  are  prospering  to  an  unusual  degree.  To  enable 
him  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  the  products  of  his  fac¬ 
tory,  he  has  put  in  machinery  of  larger  capacity,  etc.  This 
leaves  him  with  some  cutting  tables  and  other  brick  and  tile 
supplies  which  he  will  sell  at  a  bargain.  For  full  list  see  ad  in 
Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.,  column  on  page  68. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ODE  TO  THE  SUN. 


—The  Original  Dryer.— 


Resplendent  orb,  how  long  hast  thou  thy  rays 
Shed  down  upon  the  Earth,  and  numbered  its  days? 
Wilt  thou,  who  now  in  silence  holds 
Such  mighty  forces  in  thy  folds, 

Reveal  the  secret  of  thy  glow 
To  searching  mortals  here  below. 

The  Earth  within,  expectant  we  have  sought 
To  solve  thy  mystery.  With  danger  frought, 

We  searched  the  air,  with  various  means, 

But  thou,  who  so  upon  us  beams, 

Benevolent,  serene,  on  high, 

Still  silent  floats  thou  in  the  sky. 

Primitive  man  first  found  that  thou  could'st  draw 
The  moisture  from  the  Earth,  and  also  thaw 
The  frozen  ground  in  winter’s  throes, 

And  when  thou  smil’st,  the  zephyr  blows 
Away  the  tears  that  Earth  had  wept, 

While  its  beloved,  the  frost  king,  kept. 

When  man  first  found  that  thou  wou.ld’st  give  thine  aid 
To  dry  adobes,  which  his  hands  had  made, 

To  build  a  hut  for  his  abode 

He  quick  adopts  the  soon-learned  mode 

Of  molding  forms  of  plastic  clays, 

And  dried  them  in  the  Sun’s  warm  rays. 

He  asks  not,  Why  these  rays;  nor  why  the  Sun 
Gave  him  assistance  in  the  work  begun, 

But  toiled  apace,  to  build  the  walls 
Of  Sun-dried  blocks— not  lofty  halls; 

A  room  sufficed,  and  in  the  main 
A  shelter  just,  from  snow  and  rain. 

Could’st  tell  the  progress  from  the  time  gone  by 
That  man  has  made,  thou  would’st  reprove  the  lie 
A  man,  that  was  not  wise,  had  told; 

But  many  new  things  could  unfold 
That  constantly  beneath  the  Sun 
The  streams  of  evolution  run. 

With  thine  assistance  man  began  to  build 
Great  mansions  under  masons’  strenuous  guild; 

In  Babylon  and  Nineveh 

They  built  the  walls  wfith  bricks  of  clay; 

Old  Egypt,  China,  Sidon,  Tyre 
All  used  brick  hard  baked  with  fire. 

They  draw  from  Earth  what  thou  hadst  stored— 

From  wood  as  coal;  from  thy  great  hord— 

For  human  needs,  and  for  to  mold 

The  abundant  clay  and  scarcer  gold 

That  man  strives  hard  for,  night  and  day, 

And  dries  and  burns  his  brick  of  clay. 

From  ages  past,  since  man  began  the  art 
Of  molding  brick,  thou  kindly  did’st  thy  part 
In  drying  them,  with  gentle  heat; 

Not  satisfied,  man  strove  to  beat 
The  natural  process  of  the  Sun— 

The  age  of  haste  had  now  begun. 

To  dry  the  brick,  when  thou  did’st  hide  thy  face, 

Man  sought  more  heat,  to  help  him  in  the  race 
To  gain  more  wealth  from  plastic  clay. 

He  finally  found  a  surer  way— 

At  first  it  was  a  heated  floor 

With  brick  thereon,  and  nothing  more. 

To  place  and  move  the  ware,  made  man  to  see 
A  better  way,  and  soon  he  found  the  key 
How  to  unlock  and  break  the  bars 
For  betterment— by  using  cars. 

The  cars  were  placed  on  tracks  which  led 
Through  tunnels  in  the  dryer  shed. 


To  keep  ablaze  a  constant  fire 
To  force  the  heat  from  kilns  to  dryer. 

Why  frownest  thou,  O  Sun,  as  from  thy  store 
Thou  see’st  them  draw  thy  fuel,  and,  further  more, 
Waste  other  means,  which  can  be  made 
To  save  all  waste,  and  then  abate 
The  great  expense?  An  easy  feat — 

For  natural  draft  s?$ves  all  the  heat. 

Adieu,  O  Sun;  to  thee  we  humbly  bow— 

We’re  in  the  Twentieth  Century  now, 

Which  does  not  waste,  and  does  not  spend 
Thy  fuel  and  dollars  in  the  end. 

We  have  the  system  now  complete 
That  saves  from  thee  thy  borrowed  heat. 

— F.  E.  F. 
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The  tunnels  underneath  had  flues  of  clay 
To  give  the  heat,  but  most  would  pass  away 
(When  fuel  diffused  its  latent  store) 

Into  the  stacks— three-fourths  or  more, 

For  bricks  of  clay  conduct  but  slow 
The  heat  that  passes  through  below. 

Again  inventive  man,  to  beat  thy  pace 
Of  drying  brick— Oh,  Sun,  he  did  embrace 
A  new  devise,  and  found  that  steam, 

When  led  in  pipes,  would  give  a  stream 
Of  radiant  heat  beneath  the  ware, 

And  so,  of  course,  he  placed  them  there. 

Yet,  lo!  O  Sun,  this  did  not  yet  fulfill 
The  worker’s  restless,  ever-plodding  will— 
The  pipes  so  small,  the  friction  great, 
Hindered  the  steam  the  engine  shed 
From  its  exhaust  to  such  extent 
That  it  proved  wasteful  in  the  end. 

Discarding  the  exhaust,  he  used  the  steam 
The  boilers  made  direct,  and  did  not  dream 
That  other  means  could  be  secured 
To  use  the  exhaust  he  had  abjured. 

Oh,  Phoebus,  note  his  other  plans — 

From  kilns  he  draws  the  heat  with  fans. 

To  run  the  fans,  again  they  used  thy  fuel 
For  making  potent  steam,  and  by  the  rule 
Of  thumb  and  other  means,  we  know 
That  many  tons  of  coal  must  go 
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W.  E.  Roberts  has  started  a  new  brickyard  at  Idaho  Palls, 
Idaho. 


E.  Woodworth  contemplates  establishing  a  brick  and  tile 
plant  at  Mitchellville,  la. 

Edward  Knight,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  will  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Jno.  Weaver  has  purchased  land  at  Gallipolis,  0.,  on  which 
he  will  at  once  start  a  brickyard. 

W.  and  A.  Higginbotham  will  establish  a  $75,000  brick¬ 
making  plant  at  Chui’ch  Point.  La. 

W.  H.  Curry  and  Wm.  Gibford  will  operate  a  brickyard  at 
Golden,  Colo.,  the  rest  of  the  season. 

C.  J.  Granger  and  Jno.  Kalsted  will  establish  a  $15,000 
pressed  brick  plant  at  Palestine,  Tex. 

Jno.  Darby  is  establishing  a  brick  plant  at  Greenfield,  la. 
He  expects  to  be  in  full  operation  by  Aug.  1. 

A.  F.  Meersman,  a  brick  manufacturer  at  Moline,  Ill.,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  ground  at  Fairview,  Ill.,  on  which  he  will 
erect  a  brickyard. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Lockhart  &  Luling  Brick 
and  Tiling  Co.  to  manufacture  bri-ck  at  Lockhart,  Tex.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $15,000. 

The  plant  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Keyport,  N.  J., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  July  3,  entailing  a  loss  of  $200,000,  on 
which  there  was  $100,000  insurance. 

Adolph  Faust,  Seattle,  Wash.,  writes  that  he  expects  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  brick  business,  and  would  therefore  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  catalogues  of  brickmaking  machinery. 

The  American  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are  J.  S. 
Shelhamer,  George  E.  Chipman  and  Thomas  Carey. 

The  plant  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Brick  Co.  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $2,500  by  fire,  which  started  from  an  over¬ 
heated  kiln.  There  was  no  insurance  on  the  plant. 

The  Missoula  Brick  and  Cement  Co.  have  purchased  the 
plant  and  good  will  of  the  Montana  Brick  Co.,  at  Missoula, 
Mont.,  and  will  consolidate  the  business  with  their  own. 

The  Brookfield  Pressed  Brick  and  Tiling  Co.  is  the  name 
of  a  new  concern  incorporated  at  Brookfield,  Mo.,  by  J.  M. 
Proctor,  T.  P.  Owners  and  H.  DeGraw.  The  capital  stock  is 
$10,000. 

During  a  heavy  wind  and  rainstorm  which  visited  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  early  in  the  month,  all  of  the  buildings  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  Brick  Co.’s  works  were  unroofed,  causing  considerable 
damage. 

Ellis  Tuttle,  of  Butler,  Mo.,  writes  that  he  is  in  the  market 
for  a  one-horse-power  tile  machine  that  will  work  the  clay 
direct  from  the  bank.  He  wants  to  make  three-inch  up  to 
eight-inch  tile. 

C.  W.  Ditchen  writes  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
saying  that  he  intends  starting  a  brickyard  at  Rockwood, 
Tenn.,  and  wants  to  get  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
brick  machinery. 

The  Lordsburg  Brick  and  Construction  Co.,  of  Lordsburg, 
Cal.,  has  been  incorporated  by  J.  S.  Billheimer,  J.  D.  McCoy, 
C.  D.  Nelson,  H.  Kindrick,  of  Lordsburg,  and  J.  A.  Ball,  of  San 
Dimas,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

Benson  Jackson  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  organized  at 


Des  Moines,  la.,  to  erect  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  both  builders  and  pavers.  The  plant,  when  finished, 
will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick, 

H.  Bressler  and  A,  S.  Thompson,  of  Tower  City,  Pa.,  nave 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Lykens,  Pa.,  on  which  they  will 
at  once  erect  a  brick  plant.  The  clay  has  been  tested  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  the  supply  seems  inexhaustible. 

Moses  G.  Morse,  a  veteran  brick  manufacturer  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  June  23.  Mr.  Morse 
was  seventy-four  years  old,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick 
business  almost  continually  since  boyhood. 

A.  T.  Kirk  and  J.  B.  Flowers  have  purchased  the  plant  of 
the  Wiekliffe  (Ky.)  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Co.  Mr.  Flowers  is  a 
practical  brick  man  and  will  have  the  management  of  the 
plant,  while  Mr.  Kirk  will  attend  to  the  sales. 

The  brickyard  of  Adam  Helfrich,  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  June  21.  The  damage  to  the 
burning  brick  by  water  being  thrown  on  them  was  very  heavy. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $15,000.  Mr.  Helfrich  will  rebuild  at 
once. 

Lorenz  Rusch,  brick  manufacturer,  of  Colville,  Wash.,  was 
accidentally  drowned  while  bathing  in  Colville  river.  He  was 
a  native  of  Austria,  but  came  to  America  in  1876.  He  was 
seventy  years  old,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children,  all 
grown. 

The  employes  at  the  brick  works  of  I.  L.  Stiles  &  Sons,  at 
North  Haven,.  Conn.,  went  out  on  a  strike  the  first  of  the 
month,  but  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the  men,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  discharged,  have  returned 
to  work. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  Standard 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  that  the  plant  is  being  en¬ 
larged  to  almost  double  its  present  size.  The  improvements 
include  a  new  machinery  building  and  a  brick  dryer,  both  of 
which  will  be  constructed  of  brick. 

The  Holman  Bros.,  the  well-known  brick  manufacturers  of 
Sergeant  Bluff,  la.,  are  fairly  overrun  with  orders.  June  was 
the  banner  shipping  month  in  their  history,  they  having 
shipped  more  than  ninety  carloads  of  brick  during  that  month. 
Their  greatest  demand  is  for  sidewalk  brick. 

The  Fiske  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Portland,  Me., 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  brick,  ce¬ 
ment,  lime,  etc.,  with  $600,000  capital  stock.  The  president  of 
the  concern  is  George  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  treas¬ 
urer  and  secretary  is  H.  L.  Cram,  of  Portland. 

Adolph  M.  Neymann,  for  many  years  manager  of  the  firm 
of  Wahl  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers,  died  at  his  home  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  July  9.  Mr.  Neymann  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
seventy  years  ago,  but  had  lived  in  Chicago  for  more  than  forty 
years.  A  widow  and  three  children  survive  him. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Brick  Co.  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  C. 
H.  Classen;  vice  president,  Richard  Cromwell;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Harry  Wemley,  and  assistant  secretary,  Warren 
Griffiss.  We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  new  officers. 

Joseph  Stambaugh,  who  recently  sold  his  Spring  Grove 
brickyards  to  a  company  from  East  Berlin,  will  embark  in  the 
brick  business  at  York  City,  Pa.  He  has  purchased  the  old 
Fetrow  brickyard.  He  will  remodel  the  same  and  erect  sev¬ 
eral  new  kilns,  making  it  one  of  the  best  equipped  brickyards 
in  the  country. 

A  joint  stock  company  is  to  be  formed  at  Amherst,  Nova 
Scotia,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  new  floor  tiling, 
the  invention  of  George  Cove  and  his  father,  Jos.  Cove,  now 
deceased.  The  flooring  is  designed  in  colors  by  a  secret  pro¬ 
cess  and  resembles  an  expensive  carpet.  It  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and,  it  is  claimed,  will  wear  better  than 
|  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  62.1 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 


Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining— THEY  JUST  SHIINE. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 


Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 


With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


me  weiiingin  machine  Co., 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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wood.  Since  Mr.  Joseph  Cove’s  death,  his  son,  George  Cove, 
has  invented  all  the  machinery  required  to  manufacture  the 
flooring.  The  process  of  manufacturing  is  known  only  to  Mr. 
Cove. 

The  American  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Lock- 
haven,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000.  The  officers  are: 
A.  Munro,  president,  and  secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  Kintzing. 
The  board  of  directors  comprise  the  two  gentlemen  named 
and  H.  T.  Hall,  R.  W.  Fredericks  and  A.  U.  Brungard.  The 
company  will  erect  a  plant  and  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick. 

Jno.  Knox,  superintendent  of  the  Ft.  Pitt  Brick  Co.,  at  Car¬ 
negie,  Pa.,  was  run  down  by  a  freight  engine  and  instantly 
killed.  Not  seeing  the  engine,  Mr.  Knox  was  crossing  the 
tracks  on  returning  home  from  a  trip  to  Pittsburg.  He  was 
highly  esteemed,  both  by  his  employers  and  the  men  in  his 
charge.  Mr.  Knox  was  forty-two  years  old  and  leaves  a  wife 
and  seven  children. 

Pursuant  to  application  filed  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Collins,  E.  H. 
Thornton  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  Atlanta  Brick 
Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mrs.  Collins  owns  one-half  interest  in  the 
concern,  and  claims  that  the  Morris  Bros,  decline  to  co-operate 
with  her  in  carrying  on  the  business  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  that  by  their  conduct  and  their  policy  of  obstruction  they 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  proper  operation  of  the  plant. 

Jno.  M.  Powers,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Little 
Falls,  N.  J.,  and  for  many  years  a  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
died  at  his  home  in  Singac,  near  Paterson,  N.  J.,  July  4,  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  which  occurred  two  months  ago,  since 
■which  time  he  had  never  regained  consciousness.  Mr.  Powers' 
had  always  lived  in  Paterson  and  vicinity,  and  his  death  is  a 
loss  to  that  community.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children. 

The  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  M.  E.  Gregory  is  proprietor,  have  sent  out  the  following 
notice:  “Inasmuch  as  our  business  is  confined  exclusively  to 
clay  products,  and  considering  the  fact  that  we  have  recently 
taken  up  the  manufacture  of  plain  tile,  we  have  resolved  to 
change  the  title  of  our  business  from  ‘Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and 
Supply  Co.’  to  ‘Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co.’  The  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  of  the  business  will  remain  the  same.” 

The  Asheville  Brick  Works  Co.,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  W.  Talbot  Perriman,  Ellen  B.  Perriman 
and  Thomas  A.  Jones  as  incorporators.  The  company  is  char¬ 
tered  at  $2,500,  with  the  power  to  increase  to  $25,000,  and  the 
business  is  making  bricks,  tile,  piping  and  pottery,  carrying  on 
a  foundry,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  goods  and  property  capable 
of  being  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  mentioned,  or  of  directly  or  indirectly  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  company. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clay  machinery,  Canton, 
O.,  have  had  an  excellent  trade  in  brick  machinery  this  spring. 
They  have  just  shipped  one  of  their  Special  Combined  Brick 
Machines,  together  with  an  automatic  side-cut  'table,  to  the 
Standard  Stone  and  Brick  Co.,  Bellaire,  O.  They  have  also 
furnished  a  complete  outfit  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Canton  & 
Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  at  Canton,  O.;  a  No.  7  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chine  to  Fred  M.  Locke,  Victor,  N.  Y.,  and  a  complete  brick¬ 
yard  outfit  to  A.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  nine  brick¬ 
yards  in  full  operation  and  another  well  on  the  way  toward 
completion,  the  demand  for  brick  is  so  great  at  present  that 
a  brick  famine  is  threatened.  A  number  of  large  new  factory 
buildings  are  under  way,  one  alone  calling  for  over  3,000,000 
brick,  besides  the  usual  demand  for  brick  for  residences,  etc. 

The  Harper-Norton  Shale  Brick  Co.  have  been  making  a 
number  of  improvements  at  their  plant  at  Conneaut,  O.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  installation  of  an  automatic  cutter,  new  screens 
and  elevators,  two  represses  and  a  dry  pan.  They  hope,  with 
the  help  of  this  new  machinery,  to  be  able  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  their  brick  more  promptly. 


AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


ADECALCOMANIA  DEPARTMENT  has  been  established 
in  the  decorating  department  of  the  D.  E.  McNicol  Pot¬ 
tery  Co.,  East  Liverpool.  This  part  of  the  works  has 
been  so  divided  that  the  new  department  will  be  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  rest  of  the  decorating  department.  The  company 
is  also  installing  new  Boyce  filter  presses. 

The  Clifton  Brick  Works,  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va., 
operated  by  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  are  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  gas  as  fuel,  the  gas  being  piped  from  wells 
back  of  New  Cumberland. 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  will 
soon  place  several  new  shapes  upon  the  market,  among  whicn 
will  be  a  new  dinner  set. 

The  Taylor,  Lee  &  Smith  Co.,  Chester,  W.  Va.,  are  installing 
new  blunger  mills,  agitators,  filter  presses,  etc.  The  entire 
contract  has  been  let  to  the  Patterson  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company. 

The  Smith-Phillips  China  Company,  who  purchased  the  plant 
of  the  French  China  Company,  now  removed  to  Sebring,  O., 
took  charge  July  1,  and  are  rushing  matters  to  get  into  opera¬ 
tion.  The  prospects  seem  to  be  very  good  for  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

The  stillyards  at  the  plant  of  the  R.  Thomas  &  Sons,  East 
Liverpool,  manufacturers  of  electrical  porcelain,  recently  col¬ 
lapsed,  injuring  several  employes.  It  is  thought  that  all  will 
recover. 

The  Steubenville  Pottery  Company,  Steubenville,  O.,  are  now 
erecting  a  kiln  for  burning  fret.  This  is  the  first  instance 
where  a  special  kiln  has  been  erected  for  this  purpose,  the 
fret  generally  being  fired  in  a  kiln  with  the  ware. 

The  old  Purdy  &  Baird  pottery,  at  Salem,  O.,  which  has  been 
idle  for  nearly  two  years,  has  at  last  been  started  in  operation 
by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Charles  Walters.  Mr.  Walters  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  drain  tile  would  probably  constitute  its 
entire  output. 

The  plant  of  the  Peoria  Pottery  Company,  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  now 
advertised  for  sale.  This  plant  has  been  leased  and  operated 
by  several  different  parties  in  the  last  few  years,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  of  a  success.  The  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  induce  experienced  workmen  to  stay  that 
far  west. 

The  Brian  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are  to  erect 
three  additional  brick  buildings,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000.  Work  is  to  be  commenced  at  once,  and  the  buildings 
will  be  three  stories  high,  165x45  feet,  and  one  of  them 
will  be  100x40  feet.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  several  new 
kilns.  If  this  is  done,  the  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be 
near  $20,000.  The  Brian  people  are  at  present  manufacturing 
porcelain  bath  tubs  and  electrical  porcelain,  but  will,  after  the 
above  improvements  have  been  made,  enter  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sanitary  ware. 

Mountford  &  Sons,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  are  installing  new 
pumps  in  their  slip  house.  The  concern  manufactures  stilts 
and  pins  for  the  pottery  trade. 

The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  East  Liverpool,  are 
now  preparing  plans  for  the  erection  of  their  third  pottery. 
This  will  make  the  firm  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  almost  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  new  pottery 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  It  is  said  that  the 
company  will  endeavor  to  have  the  new  plant  in  operation  by 
the  first  of  January,  1902.  The  original  pottery  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Homer  Laughlin  in  1874,  and  contained  six  kilns. 
About  three  years  ago  a  new  company  was  formed,  with  the 
following  officers:  L.  I.  Aaron,  president;  Homer  Laughlin, 
vice  president;  C.  I.  Aaron,  second  vice  president;  W.  E.  Wells, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  second  pottery  was  then  built, 
bringing  their  capacity  to  fourteen  kilns.  Two  years  later  six 
more  kilns  were  built,  and  the  new  pottery,  which  will  contain 
twelve  kilns,  will  then  bring  their  capacity  to  thirty-two  kilns. 
This  is  one  kiln  larger  than  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles 
Company,  probably  the  largest  pottery  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time.  The  present  officers  are:  Louis  I.  Aaron,  presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  I.  Aaron,  vice  president;  W.  E.  Wells,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  George  W.  Clark,  second  vice  president. 

It  has  developed  that  the  object  of  the  visit  of  John  Mad- 
dock,  the  English  potter,  to  this  country,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  American  methods  and  American  machinery,  with 
a  view  of  adopting  them  in  his  Staffordshire  (Eng.)  pottery. 

TOM  POTTER. 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Galion,  Ohio. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


BRICK  TRADE  is  moving  along  with  a  fair 
demand.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  mid-sumnier,  the  brick  and  tile  trade 
has  lately  been  more  active  than  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  Big  contracts 
are  still  very  rare,  but  a  good  deal  of  small 
work  is  going  on,  both  m  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Terra  cotta  and  tile  work  are  quite  active. 

On  June  29  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Works 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  brick  for  sewers  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  Gray  Bros,  for  $10  per  thousand.  The 
City  Improvement  Co.  bid  for  the  contract,  offering  to  furnish 
the  brick  at  $9.70  per  thousand.  The  selection  of  the  sewer 
brick  was  left  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  E.  J.  Brahnan, 
superintendent  of  sewer  construction,  and  Mr.  Brannan  con¬ 
sidered  the  bid  of  Gray  Bros,  cheaper,  considering  the  quality, 
than  the  bid  of  the  City  Street  Improvement  Co.  J.  W.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  of  the  latter  corporation,  claims  that  his  brick  was 
not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  best,  and  that  the  award  to 
Gray  Bros,  was  in  violation  of  the  city  charter.  Mr.  McDonald 
gave  notice  that  he  would  contest  the  award. 

It  is  rumored  here  that  the  unglazed  tiling  used  in  the 
Spreckels  electrical  plant,  recently  put  in  this  city,  has  been 
found  defective  by  reason  of  the  admission  of  moisture  into 
the  conduits  containing  the  electric  wires.  Publications  in  the 
daily  press  state  the  loss  may  amount  to  anywhere  between 
$100,000  and  $1,000,000.  At  the  time  the  plant  was  constructed 
Mr.  Spreckels  refused  to  pay  the  price  asked  by  the  terra  cotta 
people  and  finally  established  a  terra  cotta  plant  and  made  his 
own  tiles. 

The  pottery  plant  in  Stockton.  Cal.,  which  was  closed  down 
several  months  ago,  is  shortly  to  be  reopened.  Negotiations 
have  been  under  way  for  some  time,  and  now  the  Tesla  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  which  is  also  the  owner  of  a  valuable  clay  deposit 
near  Tesla,  has  obtained  control  of  the  pottery  plant.  A  force 
of  men  has  been  put  to  work,  some  additions  to  the  plant  will 
be  made,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  works  will  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Manager  H.  H.  Griffith,  of  the  Tesla  Company,  states 
that  they  will  turn  out  sewer  pipe,  fancy  building  brick  and 
the  Reckstone  china  ware,  for  which  the  plant  formerly  had 
quite  a  reputation. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  afflicted  for  several  months 
with  a  brick  famine.  During  the  early  part  of  June  contrac¬ 
tors  began  to  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  brick,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  overcome  this.  It  is  now  stated  that  since  the 
burning  of  the  new  brick  kilns  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
common  brick,  but  that  there  is  still  a  decided  lack  in  facing 
brick.  One  house  builder  reported  on  the  first  of  July  that  he 
had  seven  foundations  down,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  brick 
for  the  superstructure.  In  the  meantime  the  brick  companies 
are  rushing  matters  at  their  yards.  The  Kirk  Brick  Company, 
for  more  than  two  months  past,  has  been  running  to  its  full 
capacity  of  50,000  brick  daily.  The  Enterprise  Brick  Co.  burnt 
a  large  kiln  of  500,000  bricks  during  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  is  busy  hurrying  to  completion  two  other  large  kilns.  The 
Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  just  completed  burning  an 
immense  kiln  containing  a  million  brick.  These  it  is  now 
delivering. 

The  Standard  Stoneware  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  to  do  a  general  pottery  business  in  that  State. 
The  head  office  of  the  company  will  be  at  Spokane,  but  the  plant 
will  be  located  at  Clayton,  Wash.  This  is  the  same  place  at 
which  the  Washington  Brick  &  Lime  Co.’s  works  are  located. 
The  incorporators  of  the  Standard  Stoneware  Co.  are  George 
W.  Belt,  E.  K.  Erwin,  H.  T.  Jones,  Daniel  Raymond  and  Walter 
L.  McCallum.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  amounts  to 
$20,000.  It  will  manufacture  sewer  pipe,  terra  cotta,  tiling 
and  brick.  The  company  will  take  over  the  plant  heretofore 
operated  by  Daniel  Raymond  and  will  convert  it  into  a  large 


machine  plant.  Mr.  Raymond  is  now  in  the  East  buying  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Reports  from  Visalia,  Cal.,  show  great  scarcity  of  brick  at 
that  place.  Several  kilns  are,  however,  about  to  be  put  on  the 
market.  G.  B.  Craycroft  has  just  burned  175,000  brick,  anu 
is  already  preparing  another  and  larger  kiln.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  substitute  crude  oil  for  coal  in  burning  this  second  kiln. 

The  Elma  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Elma,  Wash.,  began  turning 
out  brick  on  July  4. 

W.  H.  McElroy,  of  Merced,  Cal.,  recently  finished  burning  his 
first  kiln  of  200,000  brick.  During  the  season  he  will  make 
between  there  quarters  of  a  million  and  a  million  brick. 

The  Pontiac  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  expect  to  have  their  plant  near 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  in  full  operation  by  the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust.  They  have  an  abundant  supply  of  clay  and  anticipate 
turning  out  about  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Electric  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  has  consolidated  its  business  with  the  F.  W.  Hicks 
Mantel,  Grate  &  Tile  Co.,  and  is  removing  to  the  location  of 
the  latter  at  732  Pacific  avenue,  where  additional  room  is  af¬ 
forded.  E.  I.  Halstead  will  be  manager  of  the  consolidated 
company,  and  the  lines  of  business  carried  on  by  both  con¬ 
cerns  will  be  continued. 

The  Inglewood  brickyard,  at  Inglewood,  Cal.,  is  now  running 
at  its  full  capacity,  turning  out  over  36,000  bricks  per  day. 

The  Bakersfield  Brick  Co.  recently  filed  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  that  city.  The  new  company  will  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000,  of  which  amount  $5,000  has  been  subscribed  by  the 
directors,  A.  G.  Bowman,  A.  M.  Irish  and  F.  D.  McClure. 

An  electric  plant  has  been  put  in  the  brickyard  at  Pleasant 
Grove,  Utah,  where  it  is  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
pressed  brick. 

Judge  Clancy,  of  Montana,  has  rendered  a  decision  that  clay 
used  in  making  brick  is  not  material.  This  decision  is  in  line 
with  the  decision  of  Judge  William  F.  Vilas.  It  is  understood 
that  the  question  is  to  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

C.  H.  Evans,  Dr.  Hensel  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Silver  City, 
Utah,  have  sold  160  acres  of  fire  clay  deposit  in  West  Tintic 
to  John  McCloskey,  of  Provo,  Utah.  The  same  gentlemen  still 
retain  some  valuable  claims,  containing  both  fire  clay  and 
lithograph  stone.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  July  5. 


ONE  OF  NATURE’S  UNFORTUNATES. 

Mr.  Jackson— Jim  am  one  o’  dem  naturally  unfortunate  cusses,  yo’ 
know! 

Mr.  Johnson— How’s  dat? 

.  Mr.  Jackson— Why,  he’s  too  strong  to  work  and  too  homely  to 
marry! 


J~HE:  C  E  7l  ,5/  -  M^O  <§ 
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Pottery,  Tile 

and  Electrical  Porcelain  Machinery. 


WE  BUILD  these  mills  in  sizes  as  follows:  12  inches,  20 
inches  and 
24  inches.  The 
12  inch  mill  is 
for  small  plants, 
or  experimental 
purposes.  The 
20  inch  is  the 
standard  potters 
clay  pug  mill  or 
wedging  ma¬ 
chine.  The  24 
inch  mill  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  for 
pugging  sagger 
or  fire  clay, 


The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery  for  Grinding,  Mixing:,  Filtering:  and 

Forming:  Clay. 


WRITE  IOR  1901  CATAI.OGITE. 


PUG  MILL.  Showing  Inside. 


THE  aO.^.TO; 

;•  vV 


mi  1 

is, 

Special  Combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill.  vZiiycfffcftf. 

RRICK  M  ^CHINES  of  any  capacity  from  10,000  to  100.000  daily 
AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  TABLE— Simple,  Durable  and  Durable. 
l>ry  Fans,  Represses,  Screens,  Fug:  Mills,  Elevators,  Cars,  Etc.  Write  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Board  wanted  by  a  young  man.— Printers’  Ink 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  BTC. 


advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE — A  new  two-mold  dry  press 
machine  of  standard  make.  Will  sell  at 
a  sacrifice.  Address 

7  1  d  D.  P.  M.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— To  buy  face  brick  plant,  or 
property  containing  suitable  clay,  near 
Eastern  city;  full  particulars.  Address 
7  1  cm  D.  F.  D.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— At  once,  a  first-class  brick¬ 
layer  and  plasterer  in  a  thriving  town; 
reference  and  experience.  Address 
7  1  d  E.  M.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Fire  clay,  tile  and  brick  xnold- 
ers;  steady  work. 

CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

7  1  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


July  25th  and  August  8th  are  the  dates  on 
which  the  low  rate  excursions  to  seashore 
resorts  will  be  run  over  Pennsylvania 
Lines. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  yard  of  25,000  capacity, 
in  northern  Michigan;  terms  easy;  price 
low.  Address  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 
7,1  cm 


FOR  SALE — One  four-mold  Boyd  brick 
press,  in  fine  order.  Address 
7  3  cm  F.  C.  FROST, 

701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Atlantic  City  excursions  over  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lines  will  be  run  July  25th  and 
August  8th,  from  Indianapolis.  The  fare 
will  be  low,  and  excursionists  can  buy  tick¬ 
ets  to  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May  and  eight 
ether  leading  resorts  along  the  ocean. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  thousand  head-pallets, 
in  good  repair.  Fifty  dryer  cars.  One 
transfer  car.  Will  sell  all  or  a  part.  Ad¬ 
dress  D.  B.  C.,  care  Clay- Worker. 

7  1  d 


FOR  SALE— Fine  kaolin  land,  300  acres,  15 
miles  from  Macon,  Ga. ;  directly  on  rail¬ 
road:  best  of  grade  and  inexhaustible.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  M.  M.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

7  1  dm 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of 
enamel  brick,  art  tile  or  enameled  terra 
cotta  plant,  or  as  burner;  references;  ap¬ 
plicants  give  particulars  of  plant.  Address 
7  1c  W.  G.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICKYARD  FOR  SALE— In  a  thriving 
towm  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  rack  and 
pallets;  plenty  of  clay;  good  prices  and  de¬ 
mand.  Address  BOX  237, 

7  1c  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  Penfield  upright  stock 
brick  machine,  in  good  order,  will  be  sold 
cheap  to  a  quick  buyer.  Machine  is  all 
right  in  every  respect. 

5  tf  d  F.  A.  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  position  as  superintendent 
of  stiff  or  soft-mud  brickyard.  Fifteen 
years’  experience.  Capable  of  erecting  a 
plant  for  outside  drying.  Address 
5  1  tr  B.  Z.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


The  annual  seashore  excursions  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  will  be  run  July  25th 
and  August  8th.  On  those  dates  excursion 
tickets  will  be  sold  to  ten  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  resorts  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


FOR  SALE— 30,000  to  35,000  feet  114-in.  iron 
pipe,  suitable  for  steam  dryer. 

THE  CANTON  ■&  CLEVELAND  BRICK 
COMPANY, 

6  3d  Canton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— One  Taplin-Rice  sewer  pipe 
press;  price,  $750.  One  Smith  Hill  freight 
elevator;  price,  $100.  Address 

MONMOUTH  POTTERY  CO., 

7  1  d  Monmouth,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — One  six-mold  Creager  power 
press,  pug  mill  attached,  elevator,  pulleys 
and  shafting,  revolving  dump  table,  several 
thousand  board  pallets.  Address 
6  2  d  BATAVIA  BRICK  CO.,  Batavia,  O. 


^OR  SALE— Cheap,  14,000  10x32  pallets; 
never  been  used;  'also  227  pieces  of  cut 
ro  Vn  stone,  consisting  of  sillls  and  sill 
x>u  ,‘ses  and  ashlars,  and  500,000  red  pressed 
front  brick.  Address  PERRY  HATT, 

4  tf  d  Hillsboro,  Ind. 


A  visit  to  the  seashore  for  $15.00.  That  is 
what  the  fare  will  be  for  round  trip  to  At¬ 
lantic  City,  Cape  May,  and  eight  other  at¬ 
tractive  summer  havens  along  the  Atlantic, 
on  tickets  with  return  limit  of  twelve  days 
to  be  sold  via  Pennsylvania  Lines  from 
this  station,  July  25th  and  August  8th. 

WANTED — Brick  yard  hands;  permanent 
employment  at  good  wages  will  be  given 
to  experienced  and  reliable  workmen.  We 
want  brick  tossers,  wheelers,  loaders,  brick 
sorters  and  common  laborers;  inexperi¬ 
enced,  intemperate  or  unreliable  men  need 
not  apply.  For  particulars,  address 

ANTHONY  ITTNER, 

7  1  d  29  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED — A  good,  honest,  capable  super¬ 
intendent  to  take  full  charge  of  soft  mud 
brick  plant;  willing  to  pay  salary  of  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500  per  year,  but  he  must  be 
thoroughly  competent  to  handle  men  and 
be  able  to  run  the  plant  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  MICHIGAN,  care  Clay-Worker. 

7  1  d 


FOR  SALE— Terra  cotta  or  brick  plant  at 
Wickliffe,  O.,  15  miles  from  Cleveland,  in¬ 
cluding  boilers,  engine,  machinery,  presses, 
pans,  cars  and  dryers,  kilns,  25  acres  excel¬ 
lent  clay  bed,  etc.  Must  be  sold  immedi¬ 
ately  under  order  of  court,  therefore,  price 
exceedingly  low.  For  information  address 
ESTATE  OF  WM.  B.  OWEN, 

W.  LEONARD  OWEN,  Executor, 

6  3c  Hobart.  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— A  bargain  for  some  one  with¬ 
out  much  money  to  invest;  a  steam  power 
brickyard,  rack  system,  daily  capacity  25.- 
000,  located  in  best  town  in  Ohio— Shelby 
(the  home  of  the  seamless  steel  tubing); 
population,  5,000;  no  other  yard  here,  and 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand;  will  sell  for  $1,000  and  turn  over 
contracts  for  the  season.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars.  Address  J.  J., 

7  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  Hercules,  Sr.,  soft-mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine';  excellent  condition. 

One  Horton  automatic  mold  sander. 

One  Freese  crusher. 

One  Wallace  No.  2  double-geared  pug 
mill. 

One  automatic  end-cut  cutting-table. 

Two  big  Wonder  stiff-mud  brick  ma¬ 
chines. 

Twenty-five  thousand  slat  pallets,  for 
soft-mud  brick. 

One  H.  S.  ,&  G.  50-horse  power  engine;  A1 
condition. 

One  Utica  40-horse  power  engine;  good 
condition. 

CHARLOTTE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

7  2  1  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  SEASHORE. 


Atlantic  City,  Cape  May  and  Eight  Other 
Attractive  Resorts. 

The  annual  excursions  to  seashore  re¬ 
sorts  via  Pennsylvania  Lines  will  be  run 
Thursdays,  July  25th  and  August  8th.  Tick¬ 
ets  to  ten  of  the  most  popular  resorts  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  on  sale  at  special 
rates  on  those  days,  viz.:  Atlantic  City, 
Cape  May,  Anglesea,  Avalon,  Holly  Beach, 
Ocean  City,  Sea  Isle  City,  Wildwood,  New 
Jersey;  Ocean  City,  Maryland,  and  Reho- 
both,  Delaware. 

The  round  trip  to  either  of  these  delight¬ 
ful  summer  havens  will  be  $15  from  In¬ 
dianapolis.  The  return  limit  on  all  tickets 
will  be  twelve  days,  including  date  of  sale. 

Through  trains  over  Pennsylvania  Lines 
take  passengers  to  Philadelphia  without 
changing  cars  from  principal  points  on  the 
lines  west  of  Pittsburg.  At  Philadelphia 
connection  is  made  with  seashore  trains 
for  the  various  resorts.  For  these  special 
excursions  passenger  service  through  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  Atlantic  City  will  be  provided, 
so  that  excursionists  may  go  through  to 
that  resort  without  stepping  from  the 
train.  For  particulars,  apply  to 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  NATIONAL  DRIER 

- — - - — . .  .  ■ 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Mangr.  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  An/  . 

J-NO.  McCAY,  Representative  at  Large. 


Is  not  loaded  with  age  and  complicated  Features.  If  you 
want  inPROVED  METHODS  put  in  the  modern  up-to-date 

NATIONAL  DRIE.R- 

Let  us  send  you  a  circular,  it  will  interest  you. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

No.  33  West  South  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Manufacturer  of 


»  BricR  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kinds  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . Si  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds . 1  50 

Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


^VWW  Mi 

IF" 


LEVIATHAN  “It’s  a  Brick,” 


...EITHER  FOR  . 


Transmission  or  Conveying. 

And  why  it  is  in  such  general  use  among 
CLAY  WORKERS,  is  that  it  may  be  run 
with  less  tension  than  other  belts,  does  not 
slip;  may  be  subjected  to  the  most  exces¬ 
sive  weather  conditions  without  injury, 
and  as  a  result, 

Outlasts  From  Two  to  Five 
Rubber  Belts. 


Main  Belting  Company, 

1221=41  Carpenter  St,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

55-57  Market  St.,  CHICAGO.  120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  40  Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO.  6o  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Price  List. 


'  WWW 


JEFFREY  VIBRATING  SCREENS. 


Screens  Perfectly: 

CLAY, 

SAND, 

PLASTER, 

MARBLE, 

FIRE-CLAY, 

TRAP  ROCK- 

CLINKERS, 

ETC. 


SCREENING 
TESTS  Made 
free  of  charge 
for  interested 
parties. 


Write  for  Cir= 
cular  No.  100. 


Elevating-Conveying-Power  Transmission  Machinery. 

^.SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES^. 


m  JEFFREY  ire.  CO.,  -  -  Comin.  Olio,  D.  8.  c. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT— Is 
open  to  re-engagement,  to  take  charge  of 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  hollow  building 
block  and  vitrified  ejay  products;  Is  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable.  Address 
10  tf  d  LAND,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

Washington,  Iowa. 


WANTED — Situation  as  factory  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager,  by  a  practical  and 
successful  fire  brick  manuafaoturer;  twen¬ 
ty  years’  experience;  state  salary  willing  to 
pay.  M.  A.  C., 

4  tf  L  Care  Olay- Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDET  is  open 
for  re-engagement  to  manage  large  brick 
plant;  dry  press  or  plastic  process,  face  brick 
or  paving  brick.  Can  burn  with  coal,  wood, 
oil  or  gas.  Thoronghly  conversant  with  all 
kinds  of  machinery.  Best  of  reference.  25 
years  experience.  Good  handler  of  men.  Sober 
and  reliable.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 

4  tf  2p  care  Clay-Worker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 

Here  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  practical 
brick  man.  We  will  sell  on  liberal  terms 
or  will  lease,  with  privilege  of  buying  the 
entire  plant  of  the  Rich  Hill  Vitrified  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.  Address 

SANDERSON  &  WILSON 
HARDWARE  &  FURNITURE  CO., 

6  3  cm  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


WHILE  AT  BUFFALO 

Brickmakers  and  their  friends  coin  get  ex¬ 
cellent  lodgings  at  the  residence  of  W.  EL 
Brush.  Accommodations  for  partitas  of 
two,  four  hr  six  persons  at  $1  each.  The 
location  is  very  convenient,  being  only  twenty 
minutes’  walk  from  the  exposition  grounds. 
Trolley  cars  pass  the  door,  and1  the  Beat 
line  steam  cars  are  but  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  house.  For  full  particulars,  reser¬ 
vations,  etc.,  address 

MRS.  WM.  H.  BRUSH, 

4  tf  d  2378  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Ten  Track  Standard  Steam  Dryer. 

One  hundred  Dryer  Cars. 

One  No.  2  Giant  Stiff  Mud  Machine. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Automatic  End  Cutting  Table. 

One  Hand  Side  Cutting  Table. 

One  Bonnot  Repress. 

Sundry  articles  for  manufacturing  stiff- 
mud  brick,  all  only  slightly  used  and  good 
as  new.  Works  converted  to  the  making  of 
dry  press  brick. 

UNION  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

5  tf  d  Millsdale,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 


One 

chine. 


“Anderson”  Steam  Power  Brick  Ma- 


One  “Anderson”  pug  mill. 

Three  “Monarch”  Machines. 

Two  “Penfield”  Machines,  steam  power. 
One  wood  frame,  Standard,  h  p  machine. 
One  iron  frame.  Standard,  h  p  machine. 

One  eight-foot  Penfield  pug  mill. 

One  40  h  p  boiler. 

One  engine,  30  h  p,  (new). 

One  engine,  20  h  p,  (new). 

One  “Raymond”  hand  repress. 

One  “Henry  Martin,”  steam  power  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 


6  tf  d 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  with  500  acres  of  land,  In  the 
oil  territory.  One  of  the  best  locations  in 
the  Southwest.  Plant  is  running  to  its  full¬ 
est  capacity,  making  and  shipping  one  mill¬ 
ion  to  114  million  brick  per  month,  and  with 
orders  enough  in  sight  to  run  this  way  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  Capacity  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  65,000  to  75,000  per  day.  Four  down- 
draft  kilns,  capacity  650,000.  Two  up-draft 
kilns,  capacity  900,000.  All  of  the  kilns  are 
new  and  modern.  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
shale  and  fuel.  Will  sell  part  interest  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  brick  man.  This  plant 
will  be  sold  cheap,  and  it  Is  a  money  maker. 
Best  of  reasons  given  for  selling.  Address 
6  3d  SOUTHERN,  care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE 

Two  Three  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Presses. 
One  good  42-inch  Clay  Pulverizer,  in  good 
condition. 

THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MACH’Y  CO. 
5  tf  1  1214  Poplar  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOR  BRICK  KILNS— Sixty-four  wrought- 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  long;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  truss-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  8"  x  12  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  11 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO., 
3-tf-l  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fonty  Single  Deck  Dry  Car  Iron  Tops. 
Two  Transfer  Cars. 

Two  Turn  Tables. 

1,200  feet  Rails. 

One  Daisy  Side  Cutting  Brick  Table. 
One  12-inch  Tile  Table. 

One  End  Cut  Brick  Table. 

ROBERT  GOODWIN,  JR., 

5  3  pd  Redfield,  la. 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

One  brick  machine,  40,000  capacity  made  by 
Drake  Standard  Machine  Works  used  three 
years,  price  $150. 

One  rotary  boiler  iron  dryer  18  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  27  feet  long,  snaft,  boxes  and  gearing  com¬ 
plete,  price  $250. 

One  Friction  Hoist  made  by  the  Gates  Ii-on 
Works,  price  $50.  Address 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
5tfd  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  wood  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

5  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

One  55-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  45-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  1%-yd. 
dipper. 

One  style  “AA”  Marion  steam  shovel, 
1%-yd.  dipper. 

One  style  “A”  Marion  steam  shovel,  V/2- 
yd.  dipper. 

Little  Giant  steam  shovels,  light  locomo¬ 
tives,  hoisting  engines,  rails. 

ADAMS,  DOW  &  CO., 

2  6  cm  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


O  Yes  Most  all  ClayworKers 


Who  use  Elevators  Know  that 

“SALEM”  Buckets 

ARE 

Stiffest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest. 
But  some  Proprietors,  Clerhs  or  Man  = 
agers  don’t  know  it.  Therefore  we  tell 
it  and  guarantee  it. 

The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  NEW  Price  List. 


The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 


Akron,  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE  FIRE  BRICK, 

For  Lining  Kilns,  Etc.,  a  Specialty. 

Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  be  used. 

Catalog  Free. 


We  Will  either  sell  or  lease  or  ta%e  Con= 
tracts  to  do  digging. 

Five  Modern 

Steam  Shovels, 

Standard  Ouagc  and  in  First-class  Condition. 

WE  ALSO  HANDLE 

Locomotives  and  Cars  for  Construction  Purposes. 


For  Particulars  write 


M.  MITSHKUN  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


IF  YOU 
NEED- 


Wooden  Pallets 


- WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


We  make  all  Styes  of 

Pack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets , 
Pallets  for  Dryers , 
aiso  Decks  for  Dry  Cars* 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


•  • 

Get  good  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

•  • 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  TVLich. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Evens  fr  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 


^ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Forty  Years  in  Existence. 


If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing-. 


KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


PATENTED 
June  32nd  1880; 
and 

February  12, 1884. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine', 


rpHIS  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Cricks  are  taaen 
X  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

*@“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


H.  O.  BAIRD  dte  SON, 

PARKHILL,  ONTARIO. 


COLORIFIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

Successors  to  Westbrook  &  Wells, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. 


In  first -class  condition  and  almost  new. 

One  No.  10  Penfield  plunger  machine,  $700, 
good  as  new,  no  dies. 

One  Prangley  soft  mud  machine,  only  used 
short  time;  pug  mil  I,  mould  sander  and  moulds: 
all  iron  machine,  F.  O.  B.  cars  or  tide  water  at 
$100. 

One  15x18  .high  speed  Moore  &  Sons  en¬ 
gine;  only  used  a  few  months;  sold  for 
wanit  of  use. 

One  18x30  12- foot  fly  wheel  Wright  auto¬ 
matic  engine. 

One  12x30  60-inoh  pulley,  governor  and 
cut  off. 

Two  8xl2-inch  fly  wheel  and  governor. 

One  8x8x8x8-inoh  double  engine  governor 
and  cut  off. 

One  10x12  5-foot  pulley. 

One  6x8-inch,  with  baffler  on  same  base. 

One  25-h.  p.  locomotive  boiler. 

One  6-i.ncih  Centrifugal  pump. 

One  large  clay  washer. 

One  Filter  Press,  large,  one-foot  wood 
latlhe. 

One  plainer,  one  shaper,  three  lathes,  two 
drill  presses. 

Write  for  what  you  want. 

Two  large  boilers,  cheap,  and  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Shafting,  harigers,  etc. 


W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


Davis’s  Brick,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  Revised,  Improved  and  Enlarged. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 


Brick,  Tiles  and  Terra=Cotta: 


Including  Stiff  Clay,  Dry  Clay,  Hand-made, 
Pressed  or  Front,  and  Roadway  Paving  Brick, 
Enameled  Brick,  with  Glazes  and  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  and  Blocks,  Silica  Brick,  Carbon  Brick, 
Glass  Pots,  Retorts,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 
Drain  Tile,  Glazed  and  Unglazed  Roofing  Tile, 
Art  Tile,  Mosaics,  and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or 
Inlaid  Surfaces.  Comprising  every  product  of 
Clay  employed  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
and  the  Blast  Furnace  With  a  Detailed  De¬ 
scription  of  the  different  clays  employed,  the 
most  Modern  Machinery,  Tools  and  Kilns 
used,  and  the  processes  for  Handling,  Disin¬ 
tegrating,  Tempering  and  Molding  the  Clay 
into  Shape,  Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.  By 
Charles  Thomas  Davis.  Third  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Illustrated  by 

261  engravings.  662 pages, 8vo.  Price, _ $5. 00 

This  volume  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  world,  or  delivered  by  express  C.O.D, 
freight  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 

for . . $  5-oo 

circular  of  eight  pages  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  showing  the  full  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  furnishing  his 
address. 

it  s  ’  Our  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  92  pages,  8 vo,  a  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc., 
and  our  other  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  the  whole 
covering  every  branch  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  trill  furnish  us  with  his 
address. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above 
machines,  also  makers  of  the  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine. 


HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 

810  Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Manufacturing  Sites 

On  the  line  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  R.  It  near 
Pittsburg,  the  centre  of  the  best  quality  of 
coal,  coke,  lime  stone,  silica  rock,  fire  clay, 
lumber  and  pure  soft  water.  Manufacturing 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  Favorable  freight  rates.  Address, 
GEO.  SEN'FT,  Geu’l  Mgr.  Ligonier  Valley  R.R. 

Co.,  Ligonier,  Pa. 


Soft  Glat  BRICK  MACHINES 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LUMP.tfK^^ROUHD 

60-70^6  70-80 %  80-809-6  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


DEER  PARK  HOTEL, 

DEER  PARK,  MD. 

Most  Delightful  Summer  Resort  of  the  Alleghenies 


Swept  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  ma¬ 
laria,  hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached 
without  change  of  cars  from  all  principal 
cities  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Every  modern  convenience.  Rooms  en 
suite  with  private  baths.  Electric  Lights, 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator;  Turk¬ 
ish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Mag¬ 
nificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Nawal  Academy  Band.  Hotel 
remodeled  with  additional  conveniences. 
All  cottages  have  been  taken  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Open  from  June  22  to  September  30. 

For  rates  and  information,  address  W. 
E.  Burwell,  Manager,  care  Queen  City 
Hotel,  Cumberland,  Md.,  until  June  1. 
After  that  time  Deer  Park,  Garrett  county, 
Maryland. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  <£■  CO., 

- —  Croton-on- Hudson,  IN.  V. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sis. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bids. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  305  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carloiiate 
of  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  In 
the  Clay  and  Water.  . 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


THESE:  ARE 
WHAT  WE 
ENGRAVE 


REMEMBER: 
ONLY  FIRST 
QUALITY,  i 


OTYPI 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 


MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushuille,  Ind 
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SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


Oean  Bros.’ Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


AND  PRICES. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  hack  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Jsas4  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brick  maker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  R.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  SS5,  Rome,  Ga.,  U.  S.  .1 . 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROVED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  irom 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  Por  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  /V\.  PIKE, 

GHenoa,  Ill. 


tt  will  also  pay  you  to 
Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 

RED  STITCHED 

BELTING 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  Famps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Macl  ines 
One  Man  Log  Saw9,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
Enoless  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  office’s 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  0  Supply  Company, 

INDIANA PO LIS,  IND. 


OHIO  STHTE  UNIVERSITY 


Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAYWORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal. 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors. 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 
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Miners  and 
Shippers  of 

TENNESSEE  BALL  } 
AND  SAGGER  CLAY,  } 

Equal  in  every  respect  to  the  ENGLISH  A 
BALL  CLAY.  J 

Prompt  Shipments  the  year  round.  All  • 


IRWIN  CLAY 
&  SAND  CO. 


Clay  carefully  selected.  Write  for 
Sample. 


OFFICES: 

355  Dearborn  St.,  16  Madison  St., 

Chicago,  Ills.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Analysis  by  Robt.  W. 

Hunt  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Silica . 

Alumina . 

32.16  " 

Oxide  of  Iron . 

0.52  " 

Lime . 

0.35  " 

Magnesia . 

.  0.29  " 

Loss  on  Ignition . 

8.14  " 

100  " 

! 

! 

: 

! 

: 

i 
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The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <ft  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  AKRON  ROUTE 


Chautauqua  Lake, 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls. 

Stop=overs  at  Pan=American  Exposition 
on  all  Tickets  to  Eastern  Points 
including  New  York. 

For  particulars  communicate  with 
local  Ticket  Agents  of  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lines  or  W.  W.  Richardson, 
D.  P.  Agent,  Indianapolis.  ' 


HALF  RATES 

(Plus  $1.00.) 

*  DAILY  TO  4* 

BUFFALO 


and  Return  via 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

Affording  an  Opportunity 
to  visit  the 

“Rainbow  City,’’  Pan-American 
Exposition  and  Niagara  Fans. 

Round  trip  tickets  to  Buffalo  and  return  will 
be  sold  every  day  (including  Sunday)  com¬ 
mencing  June  1st,  at  rate  of  ONE  FARE  (plus 
SI. 00)  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP.  Return  limit 
ten  days  from  date  of  sale. 

Stop-over  allowed  at 

BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA  FALLS 
AND  CHAUTAUQUA. 

On  Tickets  to 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

And  all  Eastern  Points. 


Call  on  or  write  agents  “Big  Four”  for  full 
information,  time  of  trains,  circulars  of  the 
Exposition,  etc. 

Warren  J.  Lynch,  W.  P.  Deppe, 

Gen’l  Pass  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


Jfavejou  thought 

Aboujjour  Culs 


foryour 

NEXT 

(Italogue? 

UJe  JKaice  'em  Right* 
INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTROTYPING  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Conveying,  Elevating  m  Power  Transmitting  Winery. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

OALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  wilh  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT.  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers.  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  WM,erncAHv,ec^8tfLlt: 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (410  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


m 


Drying 
Economy 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  . 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFFICE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  _  ^ 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


Hit  PERFEGT  CUU  SCREEN. 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 
/JyJyi WMMMbto 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 
Increases 
grinding 
capacity. 
Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 
Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  In 
warm. 
Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  of  Rotary  Brush 
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CHBPIPION  Brick  mould 

SANDING  nACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  Is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

rianager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.  N.  Y. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  In  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


Remarkable  Testimony 

Is  constantly  being  given  by  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  country  regarding  Ripans 
T abules.  Many  of  them  have  used  the  T abules,  as  occasion  required,  for  a  long 
time  and  do  not  speak  from  any  sudden  enthusiasm.  Plain  statements  of  FACTS 
are  made  and  their  sincerity  is  convincing.  “I  suffered  for  years  with  stomach 
trouble/'  writes  a  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  housewife.  “I  was  tired,  nervous  and  irritable 
and  had  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I  had  to  urinate  frequently  at  night  and  my  sleep 
was  unrefreshing.  I  began  using  Ripans  Tabules  and  now  my  stomach  is  much 
stronger.  My  head  is  clear,  I  have  no  headaches,  my  kidneys  are  in  good  condition, 
my  appetite  good,  I  sleep  well,  I  am  in  better  spirits  and  stronger  in  every  way.  I 
have  great  faith  in  Ripans.” 


WANTED: — A  case  of  bad  health  that  RT-P-A-N-S  will  not  benefit.  They  banish 
pain  and  prolong  life.  One  gives  relief.  Note  the  word  RT'P-A-N-S  on  the  package 
and  accept  no  substitute.  RT'P'A'N'S,  10  for  5  cents,  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 
Ten  samples  and  one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents, 
forwarded  to  the  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 


A  Radical  Change  in  Marketing  Methods 
as  Applied  to  Sewing  Machines. 

An  original  plan  under  which  you  can  obtain 
easier  terms  and  better  value  in  the  purchase  of 
the  world  famous  “White”  Sewing  Machine  than 
ever  before  offered. 

Write  for  our  elegant  H-T  catalogue  and  detailed  particulars.  How 
we  can  save  you  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  high-grade  sewing  machine 
and  the  easy  terms  ol  payment  we  can  offer,  either  direct  from 
factory  or  through  our  regular  authorized  agents.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  cannot  afford  to  pass.  You  know  the  “ White, **  you  know 
its  manufacturers.  Therefore,  a  detailed  description  of  the  machine  and 
its  construction  is  unnecessary.  If  you  have  an  old  machine  to  exchange 
we  can  offer  most  liberal  terms.  Write  to-day.  Address  in  full. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  (Dep  t  A.)  Cleveland,  OHIO. 
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VANDALIA — PENNSYLVANIA — ERIE  LINES. 


TWO 

DAILY  TRAINS 

ON  WHICH  PA8SENQER8  MAY 
GO  THROUGH  TO 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE»^«nj 

AND  Cambridge  Spi 

Meadvi 
Warren  > 

WITHOUT  CHANGING  CAR8.  AkrOti^  StOp- 


Reduced  Fares  Co LUto^0***' 
Now  in  Effect. 

D/\ -t< 


Sr 

'L°UlS 

3603 


overs 
at 

CHAUTAUQUA 
LAKE, 
BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA  FALLS, 

all  tickets  to  Eastern  Points, 
including  Now  York. 

Get  details  from 

Cltyp.  W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

r  **Tl  D.  P.  AGT. , 

LOUISVILLE  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LOOK  AT  THE  MAP.” 


umana.  DBGalui  &  Western 

RAILWAY. 

Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINOFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 
Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 
leave. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.45  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.10  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  11.50  a  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line . .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 


o - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  17:00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroitand  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  f3:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  17:20  pm  fl0:25pm 

’•’Daily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NOKTHWE8T. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
NORTH,  80UTH,  EA8T  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

U.  E.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. ; 

INDIANAP0LI8,  IND. 
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Pennsylvania  Line 

- FOR - 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Dayton,  Columbus. 

Five  Trains  Dairy. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  3:35  a  m,  8:25  a  in,  3:05  p  m, 
7:10  p  m. 

Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service. 
- for - 

Chicago  and  Northwest, 

Two  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis,  11:35  a  m,  12:20  a  m. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  on  day  train  and  local  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  on  night  train.  Open  every  night  at 
8:30  for  passengers. 


For  Louisville  arid 

the  South, 

Four  Fast  Trains  Daily. 

Leave  Indianapolis  4:10  am.,  8:05  am.,  3:55  pm. 
7:10  pm.  (7:10  pm.  train  dally  except  Sunday.) 

For  tickets  and  sleeping  car  space  call  on 
agents,  No.  48  West  Washington  street,  Union 
Station  or  address 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-T  rains-6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,  7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  0:45  am.  I  No.  21,  12:15am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11,7:00  pm  |  No.  10,  11:20  pm 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlorcars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start  ngfrom  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indiana]  olis,  ind. 


Pan-American 

Exposition^ 


IS  THE  SHORTEST  LINE 

^bVFFALO 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  LOUIS,  CHICAGO 

AND  INTERMEDIATE  POINTS. 

For  Descriptive  Matter,  Rates,  etc. ,  call  on  nearest 
Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

C.  S.  CRANE,  Gen’l  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  8T.  LOUIS. 


Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

one  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50AWEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  Guaranteed  $10  to  $18 

’00  &  ’99  Models  £  $7  to  $12 

500  Second  Hand  Wheelsco  ,«  co 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  |(J  .Jiff 

We  ship  any  bicycle  ON  APPROVAL  to 
anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  absolutely 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you. 
nn  EilfflT  DIIV  a  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
IIW  .HU  I  DU  I  FACTORY  PRICES  and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  our  wheels. 

E  WANT  a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  in 
exchange  for  a  bicycle.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  GO.,  Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Contemplating  establishing  plants  in  the  West, 
should  take  advantage  of  a  location 
on  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway 

which  reaches  the  famous 

Water  Powers, 

Coal  Fields, 

Iron  Ore  Ranges, 

Hard  and  Soft 
Lumber  Districts 

of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
affords  the  best  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

E.  D.  BRIGHAM, 

General  Freight  Agent,  CHICAGO. 

THE  PIONEER  LINE 
WEST  AND  NORTHWEST  OF  CHICAGO. 
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A.  F\  BARRON, 

Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAY  DRYERS. 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  ol 


A. 

Temple  Court  Building. 


BARROM, 

— ^^»CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Phmelpp  Brick  Me  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


^HipiiiiijiiMiiifflnmmijiiiiimmiiMmniiiiiiiiiiipiinii»iiMinwiniimironiiiftMiminiHMiniiiiiiminliiriiiiiiiiiiu[^B 


*S~Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


/VIANUFACTURED  11V 


* 


/\.  7VY.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  Go N.  Y . 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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JOHNSONBUFG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

%  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Sew  m  buck  s  Paving  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


204  s.Tkcll  Bu.LD.Na,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox, 

President.  Secretary. 


H.  A.  Eudaly, 
Superintendent 


The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  IIvI*. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


BBIGK 


Two  Yards,  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


bib^bszsbe 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Pi-in.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii-f532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents:— The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Prick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAY-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


W.  C.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  l.  Man. 

THE  C0ALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO,, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  Only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

_ 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Thurber  Brick 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving-  brick 
produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving-  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COflPANY, 

kFt.  V/V/ortH,  Texas. 


Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Tim  Terre  Me  mitt  am  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  strcels.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 


OFFICE:  306  Opera  House, 

_  -a  terre  haiti;,  ixd. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and  I 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Gouis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDE^SBUI^G,  IND. 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 

Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y, 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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The  SMIDTH  BALLMILL. 


Simplest  %  Best  Most  Efficient. 

CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- SEND  FOR  CATALOGS. - 

F.  L.  SMIDTH  &  CO.,  Engineers, 


COPENHAGEN: 
Vestergdde  29,  K. 


66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


LONDON: 

9  Bridge  St.,  S.  W. 


T Khe  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

For  Information,  U/riteyy^».»»-»  «  . 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


Tii  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams’s  Shale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U .  S .  ^4. 


BY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
their  Up-to-date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  further  information 
write  to 


SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 
The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co  ,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  in  our  factory  at  Martins’ Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  be  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  B.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


me  WlLLIBinS  PATENT  CRASHER  k  PULVERIZES  CO.,  "VPJSSttS 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices:  LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE.  741  Temple  Court  Building. 


TecKtonious  Malleable  Iron 

Hoop  Lug 

WITH  BOLTS. 

WE  MAKE  an  “Adjustable  Malleable  Iron  Hoop  Lug,” 
suitable  for  heavy  hooping  of  kilns  and  tanks  of  all 
kinds  up  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  advantages  you 
will  readily  see  are  many:  First,  it  is  adjustable  to  any 
part  of  the  hoop.  Second,  it  will  give  you  full  strength  of 
hoop.  Third,  it  will  not  require  any  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  We  believe  it  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us  size 
and  thickness  of  hoop  you  use.  We  make  a  special  heavy 
lug  for  5"  aryl  6"  x  34"  thick,  which  we’  feel  will  give  you 
good  service.  The  4-inch  and  larger  sizes  are  made  with 
two  bolts.  State  thickness  of  iron  to  he  used  when  order¬ 
ing.  When  in  the  market  write  us  for  discount  from  list. 

E..  C.  TECKTONIUS,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Burns  8000  brick  witli  one  ton  of  coal. 

Requires  only  two  men  to  operate  it. 

Is  in -full  operation  daily. 

Absolutely  the  most  successful  kiln  of  its  class  ever 
ottered  American  Brick  makers. 

Write  for  Description  and  full  Information. 


I.  M.  JUSTICE,  £«..  Erie,  Pa. 


H.  C.  DUNN, 
Patentee. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
Claim  it  to  he  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnien  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  II.  JRBPPBLL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HUGH'S  SYSTEM  if  GONTINBOHS  KILNS 

Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 

The»e  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning - ^ 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 

Points  of  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  others  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being  done  most  successfully. 

A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  Burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the  Works  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  For  Further  Particulars  Address, 


The 

R0ES5LER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  s 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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Read  This  for  Time  is 
Money. 

Frey’s 
System 
For  Using 
Waste  Heat 

Will  save  you  both,  when 
you  can  run  your  machinery 
and  dry  your  brick  free  of 
Cost. 

Why  not  write  to 

Frey  a 
Engineering  Co. 

415  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

— • — 

We  make  full  Plans  for  Factories. 


Don’t  Experiment, 

Buy  the  Best, 

WE  BUILD  THEM. 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK  CAR.  FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 


Are  Our  Specialty  and  We  can 
produce  a  perfect  product  for  that 
reason. 

Special  Cars  of  all  kinds  for  light 
use  made  to  order. 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Cleveland 
Car  Company, 

148  to  152 
Scranton  Ave., 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


PATENTED  JUNE  1896. 


BURNS  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

No  damaged  wares. 

^SAVES  time  and  labor. 


Streator,  III.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

F  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 
/VYost  economical  in  construction. 


/V\.  /VY.  BUSHONG,  -  RHoeni:x:\/ille,  Pa. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the 'kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY,  509  jonnsioa  iiaa.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WE  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  RING 


WITH  THE  BEST 


In  the 
World. 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery 

Presses  of  every  Size  and  Description. 

0  DRY  AND  WET  PANS.  0 

Dies  that  are  Perfection  Itself. 

To  verify  our  statement,  we  give  below  a  list  of  recent  orders  received,  which  are  now  in  process  of  completion: 


Curtisville  Tile  and  Brick  Co.t  Curtisville,  Ind.  I  Press. 

Dunbar  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa . 1  Yet  Pan. 

Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  •  I  Dry  Pan. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Tottenville,  N.  Y.  .  I  Yet  Pan, 

Diamond  Brick  Co  ,  Barberton,  Ohio . 3  Dry  Pans. 

Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co  ,  Delaware,  Ohio,  ■  3  Dry  Pans. 
Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  .  .  1  Press. 
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Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Yorks,  Midvale,  O.  7  Dry  Pans. 
Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Yorks,  Midvalle,  0.5  Yet  Pans. 
St.  Mary’s  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  1  Press  and  com¬ 
plete  set  of  dies. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  Co.,  Yhiterock,  Pa.,  complete 
outfit  consisting  of  one  press,  three  pans,  dies,  etc. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


Die  Orders 
Too  Numerous 
to  Itemize. 


Taplin ,  Rice  &  Co., 


yiK'KON,  OHIO. 


(The  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturers  Mecca.) 


When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  any  way,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  for 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
FrQnt  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street 
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EIGHT  YEARS  and  WELL  PLEASED. 


LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


LEADER  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  Ill.  Wheatland  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  the  “Ideal”  machine  for  Eight  Years  now  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it-  The  machine  was  guaranteed  to  make  10,000  brick  but  I  can  make 
30,000  if  I  want  to,  but  that  is  too  many  for  me;  I  only  run  it  at  about  ;half  speed  and 
make  10,000  with  ease.  My  machine  is  in  as  good  running  shape  as  the  day  I 
bought  it.  Yours  truly,  FRED  BEENK. 

LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  =  Decatur,  III. 


Steam  Shovels  M  Brickyards. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (1£ 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street,  -  MARION,  OHIO. 


UR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  *  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 
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■ITT 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WRITE  IIS. 

Wc  can  save  you  money.  Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Til? 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 

New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


“20th  Century” 
Brick  Machine 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Soft  Mud 

and . . . 

Fire  BricK. 


Has  been  in  Successful 
Operation  10  years.  d* 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

WARRANTED. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

T.  J.  Paradine, 

E.RIE.,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


VlTHE:  C Art 
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OIFR  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  GaleS"' 


THE 


Grath  Hand-Power  Brick  Press 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  PRESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
BRICK  FROM  DRY  OR  SEMI-DRY  CLAY,  Equal  in 
Quality  to  Those  Made  on  any  Large  Steam  Power  Press. 

This  Press  has  THREE  times  the  capacity  of  any  Screw  Press. 

All  Brick  of  same  thickness.  Brick  made  on  Flat  or  Edge. 

PATENTED.I^ 

Capacity  From  1,500  to  2,000  per  day. 

TEN  Sold  Last  Year,  and  TEN  This  Year. 


Coffeyville,  Kan.,  June  3,  1901. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st,  you  may  please  place  our 
order  for  two  more  Grath  Hand  Power  Presses  at  the  price  you  named  in 
your  letter,  and  ship  to  our  plant  at  Independence,  Kansas. 

The  possibilities  are  that  we  will  need  another  press  soon.  Will  know 
later.  We  are  in  a  great  rush  for  at  least  one  of  these,  and  if  you  cannot 
ship  them  both  at  once,  please  get  one  to  us  immediately,  and  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Per  W.  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Mgr. 


The  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produces 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  REWARD  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  INFRINGEMENTS. 

-v%V  PATENTED. 

The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 


The  GRATH  Combined 

Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  Down= Draft  Kiln, 

(THE  PERFECT  KII.N.) 

BUILT  ROUND,  SQUARE  AND  CONTINUOUS. 

WM  PATENTED.^. 


BY  OPERATING  the  Tile  Dampers  over  the  furnaces  the  heat  is 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln.  When  the  dampers  are  closed  all 
the  heat  from  the  furnaces  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating 
Floor,  then  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  then  down  through  the 
ware.  If  the  dampers  are  entirely  open,  all  of  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
ascends  directly  up  the  bag  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  If  the  dampers  are  split,  part  of  the  heat  ascends  up  the  bag  and  the 
balance  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating  Floor,  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  The 
heat  passing  under  the  Radiating  Floor  burns  the  ware  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  by  radiation  to  any  degree  of  intensity.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  material  in  the  kiln  is  thoroughly  burnt  to  any  degree  all  at  the  same  time.  This  constitutes  the  long  sought 
for  perfect  kiln.  For  Catalogue  and  Prices  apply  to 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  mo.. 


ST.  LOUIS, 
U.  S.  A. 


THE: 
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OFtYEft5 


O  K»jy-  j-~  f-^S- 


EXPERIENCE  ™SE  BEST  TEACHER. 


Cliffwood,  N.  J.,  May  15,  1901. 

The  Crown  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Gentl emen : --We  are  now  making  and  drying 
one  hundred  and  ten  ears  of  brick  per  day,  432 
brick  per  car,  a  total  47320  brick.  As  near 
as  we  can  estimate  our  cost  for  fuel  is  20  to 
25  cents  per  M,  our  coal  cost  S3 . 00  per  ton. 
When  you  can  conveniently  call  on  us  we  will 
be  ready  to  talk  about  another  plant. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  CLIFFWOOD  BRICK  CO., 

James  D.  Avery,  Treas. 


The  above  bricR  were  SOFT  MUD. 

The  CROWN  DRYER  CO., 

New  England  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


DRYER'S- 


OllYEFjS 


OR.YER3, 


.  5  ’ 


OftYEf^ 
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THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MFfi.  CO. 


Lancaster.  Pa. 

, - - 


A  Steel  Tray  Barrow  for 
Sand  and  Ashes. 

♦  ♦ 

White  Oak  Barrows  and 

T ...  .  /.  t  r  c  For  General 
1  I  LICK.5>^  Brickyard  Use- 

♦  ♦ 

SHIPPED  FROM  STOCK. 


Brick 

Moulds 


This  year?  Let  us  make  them  up  for  you. 


HAVE  YOU  our  Gener= 
al  Catalogue 
No.  50? 


♦  ♦ 

You  Should  Have  It. 


Will  you  need  Another  Set  of 
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The  HERCULES 


Is  all  its  name  implies. 
A  Sand  Mold  Machine 
that  makes  brick  stiff 
enough  to  repress  di= 
rect  from  the  Machine. 


THE  MOLD  SANDERS  THAT  “SAND” 


THESE  are  not  of  the  “  CHEAP 
JOHN”  Style  of  Sanders  that  has 
$25.00  rubber  belts  that  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE 
THAT  KIND  OF  A  SANDER. 
The  Horton  Sanders  are  made  of  all 
Iron  and  Steel,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
run  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  One  Dollar 
per  year.  Sand  the  Molds  perfectly. 
Never  brake,  catch  or  wear  the  molds. 
A  small  boy  can  work  them. 


No.  1  Sander  for  Pallet  System. 


TWO  STYLES. 

/ 


No.  2  For  Open  Yards. 


MOLDS. 

Is  one  of  our  Specialties.  Either  Hand,  Machine  or 
Shapes.  We  have  a  shop  full  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  these  as  well  as  T rucks  of  all  kinds, 
Wheelbarrows.  Dump  Cars,  and  Carts.  In  fact  every¬ 
thing  used  on  a  Brickyard. 


The  Horton 

Manufacturing  Co., 


Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine — The  Leader  of  all  Horse  Power. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Standard  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine  Just  the 
Machine  for  Medium  Sized  Yards. 
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FHE:  WTO 


NOT  ONLY  BUILT  BIGHT  JiNIJ  BUN  BIGHT , 

But  our  Customers  soy 


Do  |Doic  Thai  We  Claim  For  Them, 

And  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


(Patented.) 


(Patented  February  5,  1889.) 


OFFICE  OF 

MAYSVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

♦  . 

Maysville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1901. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen: — Find  enclosed  check,  in 
settlement  for  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander,  these  machines  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction, 
doing  all  or  more  than  you  claimed  for 
them.  Sander  and  Disintegrator  are  per¬ 
fect,  can’t  see  where  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  on;  if  your  Brick  Machine  is  as 
perfect  as  the  machinery  you  have  here, 

when  we  take  out  the  old - we  will 

surely  have  a  Potts, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maysville  Brick  Co. 


The  above  cuts  show  the  two  machines  which  have  replaced  other  imitations  and 
which  was  furnished  the  Maysville  Brick  Co.  They  will  do  for  you  just  as  stated  in 

above  letter. 


G.  Sc  A.  POTTS 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


Mention  the  CLAY- WORKER 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  work  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


The  V015X5S 

Horizontal 
\ Bric'l c  Machines 


Have  double  the  tempering-  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pilch  in  trucking  or 

spread  in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


XX/'E  Manufacture 
y  y  everything  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HAVE  IMITATORS  RUU  NO  EQUALS. 


YA/r ite  for  Prices  and  Terms.  —  - 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  Credit  to—- 

The  New  Century. 

If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  equipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space:  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 
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Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Dottery 

Mactiin  ery . 

lA/rite-  for  Printed  /y^«tter.y.y^,  - . 

The  Rmeriean  Clay-Working 

JVIaehinery  Company, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE-39  and  41  Cortlandt  St.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


C£>rl 
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The  “PREMIER”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


With  the  “PREMIER” 
and  Bensing’s  Automatic 
Down=cut  Brick  Table  you  have 
an  outfit  that  will  make  MORE 
BRICK  and  BETTER,  SMOOTH¬ 
ER  FACED  BRICK  from  any  clay 
or  shale,  than  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material  by  any  other 
machine  or  process. 


Write  Us  for  More  Particulars 


The  Largest 

Combined  Pug  Mill 

and  Brick  flachine. 


Strong,  Perfectly  Proportioned, 

Positive  Force  Feed. 


Pugging  capacity  more  than  doubled. 
Note  the  interior  arrangement. 
Capacity  75,000  to  100,000  brick 
per  day. 


Manufacturers  of 


“Plymouth” 

Brick  and 
Tile  Ma¬ 
chines. 

Bensing’s 
Automatic  j 
Tables. 

And  other  yard  j 

Supplies  and  ^ 

c  .  ,  INTERIOR  VIEW  OF 

Equipments.  ABOVE  MACHINE. 


J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Western  Representative:»B.  E.  LADOW,  1107  Chamber  ot  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  H.  I..  JACOBS,  Suffolk,  Va . 
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Statements  Again 

Corroborated.  0 


//  i  /.w/y  /yyy.  /'(■  r/y/ 


Walton,  Ind.,  June  18,  1901. 

WALLACE  MFG.  CO.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  question  relative  to  my  opinion  of  the  Wonder  Machine  will  say 
that  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Wonder. 

How  fitting  the  name  is  for  the  machine;  and  the  machine  fully  demonstrates  all  that  the  name  implies. 

I  have  used  four  other  Stiff  Mud  machines  and  none  of  them  worked  successfully.  I  had  all  kinds  of 
troubles;  lamination,  cracked  and  crooked  tile  and  repair  bills  till  you  couldn’t  rest.  I  became  thoroughly 
disgusted  and  in  1895  purchased  the  Little  Wonder,  since  which  time  I  have  not  experienced  the  slight¬ 
est  difficulty  in  making  as  fine  tile  as  can  he  found  on  the  market.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  lamination  to  be 
found  and  not  a  crack  nor  a  crook  in  the  tile,  and  as  for  repair  bills  will  say  that  my  machine  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  six  years  and  I  have  never  as  much  as  spent  a  single  penny  on  same  for  repairs. 

Another  good  feature  of  your  machine  is  that  they  require  less  power  to  operate  them  than  any  ma¬ 
chine  I  know  of.  I  am  running  my  plant  with  a  20  h.  p.  engine  and  only  use  60  pounds  of  steam  and  pro¬ 
duce  from  500  to  600  rods  of  4  inch  tile  per  day  and  others  in  proportion.  I  make  tile  from  34  to  12  inches 
inclusive  and  can  make  one  size  equally  as  good  as  another. 

The  Wonder  is  without  doubt  the  best  Stiff  Mud  machine  on  the  market  to-day 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Wonder  Machine  and  if  at  any  time  you  desire  to  refer 
prospective  customers  to  me  I  assure  you  they  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  experience  with  Stiff  Mud  Ma¬ 
chines  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  your  machine  at  any  and  all  times  you  may  see  fit  to  call  on 
me  for  same.  Wishing  you  success,  I  am  Yours  truly,  JOHN  SHAFFER. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


SOUTHERN  AGENTS: 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


WESTERN  AGENTS: 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
223  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  IU. 
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The  Searching  Investigation 

Which  we  so  persistently  invite  would  soon  reveal  any 
error  or  extravagance  there  might  be  in  our  claims  for  the 
efficiency  and  superiority  of  this  machine.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  us  to  go  on  and  oh,  month  after  month,  iterat¬ 
ing  and  reiterating  these  claims  if  there  was  the  least  sem¬ 
blance  of  misrepresentation  about  them.  We  know  what 
our  cutter  will  do;  guarantee  that  it  will  do  what  we  say, 
and  if  it  doesn’t  suit  the  purchaser  he  can  send  it  back. 
There  won’t  be  any  quibbling  about  it  either.  The  machine  is 


No.  60  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


4  *  BUILT  FOR  BUSINESS.  *  * 

Intricate  mechanism  is  avoided.  Column  of  clay  does  no 
work  except  measure  itself.  There  are  no  slip  belts  to  ad¬ 
just.  No  imperfect  brick  to  throw  back.  Machine  runs 
smoothly  and  quietly,  does  good  work  and  does  it  easily. 


Write  for  Catalogs  and  References. 


H.  BREWER  Sc  GO., 

Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A.. 
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Avoid  the  Ragged  Edges. 

Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable- — no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.. 


Gallon,  Ohio 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

=  —  JLNJD  = 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE. (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 


One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union”  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  IW.  FREESE  Sc  CO 


•9 


Gallon,  OHIo. 
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“ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY  " 


“NEW  HAVEN” 

WEAR  LONGER,  BREAK  LESS. 

Ala  lee  More  Bride  per  Cost  of  Machine  and  Repairs 

BECAUSE 


i . 


The  INe>\A/  Haven  Brick  Machine. 


They  are  by  actual  Weight  and  Measurement  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Soft 
Clay  Brick  Machine  Built  in  this  Country. 

Investigation  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Built  only  at  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  by  / 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 


History  Shows  That  They  Have  EJe-e- n  Unusually  Successful. 
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Schodlhorn  and  Albrechts 

Patent  Pulverizers. 


mtWi  .  V’-  v'^  v  ?  •' 


These  machines  are  built  to 
pulverize  materieJs  as  follows: 
Asphalt  Rock,  Barytes,  Bones, 
Carbon,  Cement,  Cement  Rock, 
Charcoal,  Clay,  Coal,  Coke, 
Corn  Cobs,  Deceminated  Lead 
Ore,  Fire  Clay.  Glue  Stock, 
Grain,  Guano,  Granite  Rock, 
Kaolin,  Ltme  Stone,  Marl, 
Mica,  Mineral  Paints,  Ochres, 
Oil  Cake,  Oyster  Shells,  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock,  Portland  Cement, 
Salts,  Sand  Stone,  Slag,  Slate, 
Soap  Stone,  Sugar,  Tan  Bark, 
Tobacco  Stems,  Wood  Fibres, 
Quartz  Rock,  Zinc  Ore,  etc. 

We  Build  Them  in  the  Fol¬ 
lowing  Sizes: 
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24 

$  600.00 

2,000 

25  to  40 

6  to  10 

30 

750.  00 

3,000 

50  to  75 

8  to  14 

36 

900.00 

4,500 

75  to  125 

10  to  18 

40 

1,200.00 

6,000 

125  to  200 

15  to  25 

48 

1,800. 00 

10,000 

200  to  800 

25to5o 

Capacity  and  horse  power  re¬ 
quired  depends  on  speed  ma¬ 
chine  Is  run  and  how  fine  the 
material  is  to  be  pulverized. 

We  have  a  large  number  of 
these  machines  in  use  on  vari¬ 
ous  materials,  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  Will  furnish  ref¬ 
erences  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

For  further  information,  par¬ 
ticulars  and  discount,  address, 


ST,  LOUIS  PULVERIZER  CO., 


416  North  Main  Street,  St.  Lou  is,  Mo. 


Machine,  Five  and  Six  Brick  Mold. 


IRON.CLAD 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD'S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 
STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced. 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  O. 


July  1901 
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A  Dryer  that  handles  your 
product  rapidly  and  economi¬ 
cally. 

Handles  material  of  the  most 
refractory  nature  without  ex¬ 
tra  trouble. 

Can't  we  install  a  new  dryer 
or  make  a  few  practical,  prof¬ 
itable  changes  in  your  old  one. 


American  Blower  Co., 

NEW  YORK:  141  Broadway.  DETROIT 

CHICAGO:  1550  Marquette  Bldg,  MITH* 

I.ONDON:  70  Gracechurch  St.  Midi. 


The  RICHARDSON  REPRESS,  (Double  Die.) 


y 


All  Railway 
Materials 

For  Brickyards  and  Clay  Mines,  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

ALWAYS  IN  STOCK  -©a 

Write  lor  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

66  and  68  Broad  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


It  Is  True 


As  you  have  often  said,  that 
every  manufacturer  claims  to  have  the  best.  Also 
every  brickmaker  thinks  HE  has  the  best.  NEV¬ 
ERTHELESS  there  is  a  best,  but  who  builds  it? 

WE  PROUDLY  PROCLAIM  OURSELVES  as 
“the  people,”  for  we  DO  build  the  best,  and  refer 
you  to  our  customers  to  prove  it. 

STEAM  AND  HAND  REPRESSES, 

STEAM  DRY  PRESSES,  (Two  mold,) 
SWORD  BRICK  MACHINES, 

STEEL  DRYER  CARS. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Company, 

V/'  .  -  -  r\  '■  •'  .  .  ^ 

Cleveland, 

——•Ohio. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  160. 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


RAND  Ab 


The  Official  Oraak  of  the  National  Brick  Mamcfacthtrers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  AUGUST,  1901 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


r  u  i 

*  *  /  * 


NE W  SUSPENDED  9  FEET  DIAMETER  DRV  PAN  No.  2. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co., 


(ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


Our  cars  are  made  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron,  have  drawn  steel  rolls  in  our  Dryer 
car  bearing’s.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Dryer  cars  for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta.  Hollow 
Block,  Fire  Proofing,  Cement,  and  all  material  that  cars  are  used  for. 

We  are  me  Largest  manufacturers  of  Drger  Cars  in  rite  Worm. 

Our  Steel  Cars  are  the  Strongest,  Lightest  and  Easiest  Running  Cars  on 
the  narket;  all  parts  interchangeable;  made  especially  for  export  trade.  Why 
buy  Pot  Metal  Cars  when  you  can  get  a  Steel  Car  just  as  cheap,  that  will  last 
forever?  We  have  Dryer  Cars  for  all  purposes. 


No.  136.  DOUBLE  DECK-STEEL  DECK. 

This  is  an  especially  strong  and  substantial 
double  deck  car  for  the  same  uses  as  No.  124, 
but  with  lower  deck  of  channel  steel  same  as 
No.  108  single  deck.  The  best  car  made  for  un¬ 
usually  large  and  heavy  loads.  Bricks  will 
creep  better  on  this  car  than  on  a  wooden  deck. 

Length,  out-to-out,  6  feet  11  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  35  inches;  weight,  400  pounds;  height, 
top  of  lower  deck  to  top  of  support  for  upper 
deck,  21  inches;  guage  in-to-in  of  rails,  24  inches; 
capacity  500  to  600  green  brick;  height,  top  of 
rail  to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  inches. 


No.  149.  STEEL  UPPER  and  LOWER  DECKS. 

These  decks  are  made  with  channel  steel  slats 
and  angle  steel  cleats  well  riveted  together  and 
forming  the  strongest  and  best  style  of  decks. 
Brick  will  creep  better  on  these  decks  than  on 
wooden  ones.  Made  to  fit  the  Nos.  124  and  126 
double  deck  cars. 

Length  of  lower  deck  from  out-to-out,  6  feet 
11  inches;  it  has  6  slats  2)4  inches  wide,  spaced 
2%  inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  length  of  upper 
deck  out-to-out,  6  feet;  it  has  16  slats  2)4  inches 
wide,  spaced  2)4  inches;  weight,  180  pounds. 


No.  133.  SOFT  ilUD  RACK. 

For  soft  mud  brick  on  flat  pallets,  brick  on  flat, 
6  brick  per  pallet,  3  pallets  wide,  12  pallets  high, 
4)4  inches  top  to  top  of  pallets.  Standard  side  of 
car  for  34  inch  pallets,  but  can  be  made  for  any 
other  length  desired.  The  only  rack  car  made 
which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  which  will  carry 
the  load  without  racking. 

Length,  out-to-out  6  feet  9  inches;  width,  out- 
to-out,  36  inches;  weight,  495  pounds;  gauge  in-to- 
in  of  rails,  24  inches;  capacity,  482  green  brick; 
height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  upper  pallet  slides,  6 
feet?  inches. 


\A/ rite  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO.,  =  =  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 

Double — — 
Pug;  Mill. 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 


The  MONARCH 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  V/V.  HENSLEY,  ilTTpunW  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

V/l /.  L.  KI1DNEV  Sal**  Agent,  Capetown.  South  Afrlc..V»,»  w  >  *«  «  « 
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The  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  TRIPLE  PRESSURE  BricK  Machine 

Manufactured  in  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75.000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 


FOR  TWO  YEARS 


AGAINST 

BREAKAGE. 


^ m 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO . 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
jjjS  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  O  Y  W 

Chicago  Brick  ^ 

Machinery  Co.,  ^ 

aaj  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  ^ 


manufactured  by 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 


C  -yl  t/'—MTO  'JlJC/zLA.  ' 
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Successful 


The  Oldest 


Established 


f  Produces  the^HH^. 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

Strongest  and] 

[  Finest  Brick  BiBh 

HMost  Durable] 

ENDORSEMENT! 

The  Columbus  Face  Brick  Company,  incorporated. 


MAKERS  OF  THE 


IRONCLAY  FIRE,  FLASHED  BRICK  " " Li' ^WiKh.uu.. 


Shipping  Station.  SHAWNEE.  OHIO. 


DAVID  C.  MEEHAN,  Secy  and  Gen.  Man. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  May  17th,  1901. 


The  SIMPSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  2nd  inst.  we  would  say  llie  Simpson  Presses  installed  at  our 
works  some  years  ago  are  continually  employed  every  working  day  of  the  year,  anti  are  giving  the  fullest  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  Ironclay  Brick  is  certainly  well  favored  by  the  Trade,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  give  the  machines 
their  full  measure  of  credit  for  this  satisfactory  condition.  Very  truly  yours, 

THEJaQLUMBUS  PAGE  BRISK  GO.. 


Stdy  £  Gen'l  Mgr. 


THE  SIMPSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Offices:Suite  i£oa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Works:  Winth  rop  Harbor ,  III _ _ _ Q(-|  |  CAGO. 
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Eagle  Repress 


Stiff  Mud, 
Soft  Mud, 
Dry  Press, 
Pottery 
and 
Cement 
Machinery. 


The  Peer  of  Presses. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  “BUILT  RIGHT 
and  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


PARTICULARS 
FOR  A 

POSTAL. 


The  American  Clay=Working  Machinery  Co., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


/ 


—  - 


STEDMAN  S  « 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

/Aurora,  Indiana. 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 


TUB  BB&T  JLNB  CHBJLJRB&T. 


STRENGTH, 

IMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 

Costs  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 

The  lightest  running  Press  in  the  market. 
All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box.  Un- 
•s.  doubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4  and  6 
mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz  Patent  Pul= 
verizer,  and  the  Fernholtz  Clay  Mixer,  in 
our  own  factory. 

We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  [specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY:'SHAPE|fBRICK  at  reasonable  Prices. 

Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Further  Information  on  /Application. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

cable)  address ‘fernbrick.”  ,2U  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 

WESTERN  UNION  CODE.  *  K 
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FACT 


A  Scientific  Triumph, 

Not  a  Mechanical  Wonder. 

The  ideal  drying  equipment  is  the  one  that  operates  continuously  and  automatically, 
without  the  employment  of  complicated  machinery  requiring  expert  handling. 

The  Standard  Drier 


Has  the  perfect  NATURAL  DRAUGHT  system,  and  in  ease  of  operation  is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  a  peer  among  Driers.  If  you  are  told  that  mechanical  circulation  of  air 
is  necessary  for  rapid  drying  in  damp  weather,  point  to  the  achievements  of  the  STAN¬ 
DARD  DRIER,  which  holds  the  record  for  rapid  work  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  climes. 
It  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  simplest  and  most  economical  Drier  made.  Don’t  order  a 
Drier  or  increase  the  capacity  of  your  old  one  before  giving  us  opportunity  to  satisfy  you 
fully  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Illustrated  books  of  description  and  testi= 

monials  promptly  mailed  at  your  request. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


HiSP 


Vol.  XXXVI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1901. 


No.  2. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MODERN  BRICK  BUILDINGS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


IN  OUR  DAILY  WALKS  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
have  to  be  met.  There  is  the  self-satisfied  man,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  man,  the  unprogressive  man,  th*e  man  with  a 
scheme,  and  the  quiet,  stolid  individual  who  goes  about  his 
work  undisturbed  by  the  varying  conditions,  making  the  best 
of  everything,  never  fretting  over  what  cannot  be  helped. 
There  is  also  the  incon¬ 
sistent  growler,  who  is 
never  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing.  As  a  rule,  brick- 
makers  are  not  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  sort,  but  we  occasion¬ 
ally  find  one  who  views 
things  pessimistically; 
thinks  the  world  is  going 
wrong,  and  that  his  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  appreciated 
by  builders.  With  a  view 
of  lifting  this  pall  of 
gloom,  I  loaded  my  cam¬ 
era  and  fired  it  off  at  some 
of  our  modern  brick  struc¬ 
tures.  A  good  look  at 
these,  ahd  there  are  many 
more  like  them,  ought  to 
convince  even  a  dyspeptic 
of  the  falsity  of  the  no¬ 
tion  that  “It  ain’t  no  good 
making  brick  any  more.” 

There  never  was  a  great¬ 
er  demand  for  brick  here 
in  the  Quaker  City  than 
at  the  present  time.  Brick 
is  easily  the  most  popular 
building  material,  as  it 
should  be,  for  it  is  the 
best.  On  every  hand  are 
being  erected  monuments 
to  the  brickmakers’  credit 
in  the  form  of  office  build¬ 
ings,  sixteen  to  twenty 
stories  high,  churches, 
chapter  and  parish  houses, 

palatial  residences  and  apartment  houses.  Nearly  everything 
being  built,  whether  large  or  small,  is  of  brick.  A  decade  or 
two  ago  nothing  would  do  to  dress  or  ornament  the  house 
front  but  Tennessee  or  Pennsylvania  marble,  and  later  on 


A  Fifteen  Story  Monument  of  Bull  Brick.” 


Indiana  limestone  and  Connecticut  sandstone  became  the  fad. 
But  the  world  moves.  We  have  learned  from  experience  that 
terra  cotta  is  better  than  either,  and  so  terra  cotta  and  brick 
are  now  the  prevailing  and  most  popular  materials  for  struc¬ 
tural  work. 

More  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
brick  are  placed  in  the  wall,  and,  as  a  result,  builders  find 
that  splendid  architectural  effects  can  be  obtained,  even  where 
common  brick  are  used  for  fronts.  During  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Architectural 
League,  when  one  hundred 
knights  of  the  T  square 
assembled  here  from  all 
sections  of  the  country, 
there  was  a  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  approval  and 
appreciation  of  the  fine  ef¬ 
fect  produced  with  ordi¬ 
nary  brick  when  skillfully 
handled,  and  a  number  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Archaeolog¬ 
ical  Museum  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  as 
a  splendid  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  the 
humble  cube  of  clay.  This 
building  is  set  up  in  Flem¬ 
ish  bond  of  light  brick, 
with  half-inch  flushed 
solid  joints,  with  the  head¬ 
ers  a  trifle  darker  in  color 
than  the  stretchers,  and 
presents  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  Not  only  the 
building  itself,  but  the  in¬ 
closing  walls,  and  even 
the  pathways,  are  of  brick. 
The  building  cost  nearly  a 
half  million  dollars,  and 
well  illustrates  what  can 
be  done  when  a  permanent 
and  elegant  building  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Another  sterling  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  at  Fifteenth 
and  Walnut  streets,  where 
J.  Walters  has  erected  the  Hotel  Flanders  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000.  It  is  brick  throughout,  excepting  a  little  terra  cotta 
trimming.  Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  this  may  be  seen  the 
fifteen-story  office  building  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  south- 
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east  corner  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  in  the  construction  of 
which  over  four  million  brick  were  used.  These  were  faced 
with  the  finest  mottled  brick  the  State  can  produce.  The  Land 
Title  and  Trust  Co.’s  building,  on  the  opposite  corner,  is  a 
fifteen-story  monument  of  buff  brick,  while  the  N.  G.  I.  build¬ 
ing,  at  Broad  and  Arch  streets,  is  a  sterling  example  of  what 
may  be  done  artistically  and  architecturally  with  cream  brick 
and  a  granite  base. 

The  buildings  named  represent  a  total  outlay  of  over 
$3,000,000.  Many  more  just  such  buildings  are  being  erected  in 
and  about  Philadelphia,  in  which  no  stone  at  all  is  used.  In 
view  of  this,  who  will  say  that  brick  is  not  the  best  and  most 


Ex-Mayor  Fitler’s  Philadelphia  Residence  Ornamented  with 
Enameled  Brick. 

popular  building  material.  Philadelphia  spends  on  an  average 
every  year  some  $21,000,000  for  building,  of  which  some  $13,- 
000,000  is  spent  for  residences  alone.  These  are  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  built  of  brick. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  interesting.  That  on 
the  following  page  is  of  an  old-time  residence  built  some  forty 
years  ago.  Ordinary  hard  brick  were  used,  and  the  walls  stand 
intact  after  half  a  century’s  exposure  to  our  trying  climate.  The 
other  illustrations  show  how  our  brick  are  being  used  to-day. 
The  residence  of  ex-Mayor  Fitler  presents  some  unusual  fea¬ 
tures.  The  walls  are  of  Philadelphia  stretchers,  ornamented 
with  English  enameled  brick  in  two  colors,  white  and  blue.  A 
patriotic  color  scheme,  to  be  sure.  The  building  was  erected 
some  years  ago,  but  is  still  as  bright  and  attractive  as  when 
first  erected.  The  other  illustrations  speak  for  themselves. 

Numbers  of  similar  examples  might  be  given  demonstrating 
conclusively  that  brick  is  the  accepted  building  material,  and 
that  our  brick  manufacturers  and  their  products  are  appreci¬ 
ated  by  our  architects  and  builders.  W.  P.  L. 


BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


IS  EYE  WAS  fairly  sparkling,  and  his  whole  face 
lit  up  with  excitement,  and  he  clutched  the  but¬ 
tonhole  so  vigorously  that  I  was  afraid  the  worn 
strands  would  give  way  as  he  led  me  out  of  the 
crowd,  and,  planting  me  in  a  retired  corner, 

“Just  saw  Clark,  and  got  a  splendid  look  at  him,  too!” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “what  of  it?  I  myself  just  saw  Smith,  but 
I  didn’t  have  a  fit  because  I  saw  him,  and  I  haven’t  been  going 
around  waking  up  day  dreamers  to  tell  them  of  it.  Likely  as 
not,  if  we  both  keep  good  and  still  and  wait  here  long  enough, 
nice  and  Quiet,  we’ll  both  of  us  see  Johnson.  When  we  do, 
however,  I  don’t  see  any  need  of  burning  powder  or  ringing 
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bells  over  the  fact.  There  are  incidents  in  life  other  than 
meeting  Smith,  Clark  and  Johnson — ” 

“That’s  just  it,”  he  broke  in  hastily;  “that’s  just  what’s 
the  matter  with  the  whole  American  people.  Just  where  I 
object.  Just  what  I  wanted  to  complain  about  to  you.  Not 
that  you  can  stop  it  or  regulate  it,  but  it  will  relieve  me  to 
unburden  my  woes  to  you,  just  the  same. 

“The  Clark  I  saw  was  Capt.  Clark.  Capt.  Charles  E.  Clark, 
of  the  Oregon.  Now  are  you  awake? 

“Why,  it  only  seems  to  me  like  yesterday  that  he  was  the 
nerve  center  of  the  whole  wide  world.  Every  news  reader  on 
earth  was  thinking  of  him  and  waiting  with  bated  breath — ” 

Here  I  clutched  hastily  at  a  chance  I  thought  I  saw  to  stop 
the  flood  of  talk  that  was  evidently  coming,  and  said:  “Say, 
speaking  of  that,  let’s  go  and  bait  our  breath!”  It  was  use¬ 
less,  how’ever;  even  that  would  not  stop  him,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued: 

“No,  sir,  you  don’t  do  it,  not  even  with  that  device.  I  want 
you  to  talk  to,  and  I’m  not  going  to  take  any  chance  of  losing 
you.  Don’t  you  dare  interrupt  again. 

“That  man  Clark  may  have  a  common  name,  but  he  has  an 
uncommon  nerve.  He  has  upheld  responsibilities  such  as  few 
men  ever  dreamed  of,  even.  He  was  the  vital  center  of  his 
ship,  and  his  ship  was  the  focal  center  of  the  world,  and  on 
his  acts  hung  issues  of  a  magnitude  never  surpassed.  An  un¬ 
known  man,  in  an  untried  navy,  he  started  the  machinery 
in  San  Francisco  that  should,  with  a  ceaseless,  tireless  pulse, 
push  his  steel  fortress  eighteen  thousand  miles,  divide  three 
oceans,  and,  defiant  of  wind  and  storm,  of  fog  and  night,  go, 
in  a  cloud  of  spray,  on  a  race  to  the  goal  of  peril  at  his  coun¬ 
try’s  need.  On  and  on,  through  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  racing 
to  the  icebergs  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
northward,  racing  through  storm  and  fog  and  darkness,  should 
face  torpedo  boats,  destroyers,  and,  in  fact,  the  much-vaunted 
Spanish  navy,  which  might  very  likely  be  seeking  him  and 
him  alone. 

“With  lights  out  and  with  a  breaking  strain  and  tension 
on  every  nerve,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  with  a 
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A  Residence  Street  In  Philadelphia. 

responsibility  unheard  of  and  a  tension  becoming  unbearable, 
running  toward  and  not  away  from  trouble,  and  ready  for 
battle  at  any  moment,  ready  and  anxious  for  the  whole  Span¬ 
ish  navy,  this  man  held  his  battleship  and  his  fighters  on  her 
race  to  a  perilous  goal. 

“And  when  the  eighteen  thousand  miles  were  finished  and 
those  marvelous  engines  ceased  their  pulsation,  it  was  not  to 
go  into  repair  shops,  and  dry  docks,  and  hospitals,  and  asylums 
for  nerve  wrecks,  but  to  report  ready  for  action  and  go  into 
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battle  and  run  down  and  sink  the  pride  of  the  much-vaunted 
Spanish  navy. 

“If  Clark  had  come  to  Chicago  then  there  wouldn’t  have 
been  a  man,  woman  or  child  that  could  have  been  kept  away 
from  crowding  to  see  him  and  to  do  him  homage. 

“To-day,  when  he  is  here,  no  one  knows  he  is  here  or  who 
he  is,  or  cares.  Just  now,  when  I  saw  this  hero  at  a  street 
crossing,  he  was  dodging  a  garbage  wagon,  and  dodging  quick, 
too.  The  hero  of  the  world’s  greatest  achievement  was  trying 
to  get  away  from  being  run  down  by  a  fifteen-dollar  horse, 
and  was  sworn  at,  loud,  long  and  emphatically,  by  the  garbage 
man. 

“The  man  who  wouldn’t  run  away  from  the  Spanish  navy 
fled  from  the  garbage  man.  The  man  who  handled  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  survived  all  this  nearly  perished  beneath  a 
Chicago  juggernaut  swill  cart.  Suppose  the  Spaniards  had 
sent  swill  carts  instead  of  cruisers!”  GATES. 


A  WESTERN  MAN  ELECTED  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


THE  AMERICAN  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  oi  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  will  shortly  begin  the  manufacture  of  clay  products 
on  a  large  scale.  While  several  of  the  plants  of  the 
company  now  exclusively  manufacture  brick,  the  company  will 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  other  specials 
in  clay  to  a  large  extent.  The  present 
plants  will  be  improved  and  another 
large  plant  will  shortly  be  erected  on  the 
company’s  property  below  Coraopoiis. 

Plans  for  this  plant  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  company  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $700,000  to  $1,050,000,  and  has 
absorbed  the  assets  of  the  Pittsburg 
Brick  Co.  and  the  Boulevard  Brick  Co., 
also  of  Pittsburg.  The  increase  of  cap¬ 
ital  stock  was  for  the  purpose  of  absorb¬ 
ing  these  two  companies  and  to  build 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  fireproof¬ 
ing,  terra  cotta  and  underground  con¬ 
duits. 

The  company  lately  made  an  issue  of 
bonds,  which  were  quickly  taken  up  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  they  were  in 
the  market.  To  cover  this  bond  issue  a 
mortgage  for  $350,000  was  given.  This 
mortgage  was  recorded  recently.  The 
deal  for  the  two  plants  absorbed  by  the 
American  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  in  progress  for  some 
time,  but  the  fact  has  not  been  generally 
known.  Their  possession  now  gives  the  American  Clay  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.  what  it  has  been  after  for  some  time — two  of 
the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  county. 

W.  Garland  Taylor,  late  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Clay  Manufacturing  Co.’s  works  at  Griffin,  Ill.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  superintendent  of  the  company’s  plants. 


Traits  of  Successful  Workmen. 


Recreation  is  necessary  to  a  worker,  but  the  “skylarking,” 
boisterous  fellow  around  the  shop  does  not  often  amount  to 
much.  It  is  the  quieter  and  more  studious  young  man,  whose 
mind  is  on  the  problems  involved  in  his  work,  that  gets  the 
substantial  rewards  sooner  or  later.  There  are  many  men 
holding  good  positions  to-day  who  owe  it  to  this  trait,  for 
without  this  constant  application  there  is  no  success.  “Hard 
and  steady”  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  success,  and  it  takes  these 
humble  experiences  and  possibly  long  waiting  for  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  more  remunerative  positions. — Exchange. 


PLASTICITY  OF  CLAY. 


From  “The  Clays  and  Clay  Industries  of  Wisconsin.” 
LASTICITY  IS  that  property  of  clay  by  which  it  can 
be  formed  into  a  multitude  of  shapes  which  will  remain 
stiff  and  unchanged  after  molding.  The  amount  of 
water  which  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  a  clay  in  order  that 
it  will  mold  easily,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  stiff,  so  that  the 
ware  will  retain  its  shape,  varies  with  the  clay.  A  fine  grained 
clay  usually  requires  more  water  and  is  usually  more  plastic 
than  one  that  is  coarse.  Very  few  minerals  other  than  kaolin 
possess  plasticity  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Calcite,  gypsum, 
talc  and  several  allied  minerals  are  plastic,  but  to  a  somewhat 
less  degree  than  kaolin.  The  plasticity  contributed  to  clays 
by  calcite  is  well  illustrated  by  the  very  plastic  calcium  clays 
of  Wisconsin,  which  are  relatively  low  in  aluminum  and  high 
in  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonate. 

There  is  a  class  of  shales  having  a  high  percentage  of  kaolin 
which  are  but  slightly  plastic.  These  are  mainly  hard  shales, 
known  as  flint  or  fire  clays.  These  clays  are  always  ground 
before  being  used,  and  by  this  operation  the  plasticity  is  often 
materially  increased. 

The  property  of  plasticity  is  of  inestimable  value  and  of 
primary  importance.  The  cause  of  plasticity  has  been  dis¬ 


An  Old  Time  Philadelphia  Residence. 

cussed  by  Wheeler,  Ladd,  Orton,  Cook  and  many  other  writers 
who  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject. 

Although  many  different  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomenon,  there  is  as  yet  no  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  its  cause.  A  few  of  the  more  important  causes 
discussed  by  the  writers  in  the  reports  above  referred  to  are 
given  below: 

(1)  One  of  the  earliest  theories  advanced  was  based  on 
the  presence  of  water,  which  was  supposed  to  act  as  a  lubri¬ 
cant.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  very  little  plasticity,  if  any, 
without  water,  although  the  addition  of  water  does  not  always 
produce  plasticity. 

(2)  '  Another  theory  attributes  plasticity  to  the  presence  of 
the  mineral  kaolin,  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  increase  and 
decrease.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  answer  for  all  cases. 
Some  clays  low  in  kaolin  are  very  plastic,  while  others  high 
in  kaolin  are  almost  devoid  of  plasticity. 

(3)  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  the  impurities  oc¬ 
curring  in  clay  are  a  cause  of  plasticity.  However,  this  like¬ 
wise  fails  to  account  for  all  cases,  since  certain  highly  plastic 
kaolins  are  very  pure. 

(4)  The  presence  of  vermicular  or  hooked  shaped  miq- 
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erals,  such  as  have  been  described  by  Haworth  and  others  as 
occurring  abundantly  in  the  Missouri  and  other  clays,  has 
been  suggested  as  a  cause  for  plasticity,  as  well  as  a  source 
of  the  strength  supplied  to  hold  a  clay  in  shape  after  being 
molded.  However,  these  minerals  do  not  occur  in  all  plastic 
clays,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  assigned  as  the  sole  cause 
for  plasticity. 

(5)  The  fineness  of  the  individual  grains  is  held  as  an¬ 
other  cause  of  plasticity.  However,  it  has  been  shown  that 
many  of  the  non-plastic  flint  clays  are  composed  of  grains 
which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  very  plastic  clays.  If  fine¬ 
ness  of  grain  is  the  cause  of  plasticity,  other  minerals  ought 
to  develop  this  property  in  an  equal  degree  with  kaolin,  when 
ground  to  the  same  degree  of  fineness.  This  is  not  the  case. 


Lorain  Road  one  mile  Beyond  Cleveland  City  Limits,  Paved  Three 
Years  ago  with  4-inch  Block. 


(6)  The  theory  that  the  shape  of  the  individual  grains  is 
the  cause  of  plasticity  has  met  with  the  most  general  accept¬ 
ance,  and  in  this  connection  Wheeler  says:  “The  fine  plate 
or  minute  scale  theory  seems  to  most  satisfactorily  explain 
the  plasticity  of  clays  and  other  lamellar  minerals.” 

Respecting  the  theory  of  plasticity  in  general,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  probability  that  eventually  it  will  be  found  that  no 
one  of  the  above  theories  accounts  entirely  for  the  phenom¬ 
enon,  but  that  several  will  be  required  to  explain  fully  the 
facts.  Further,  the  main  cause  of  plasticity  in  one  clay  may 
not  be  a  very  important  cause  in  others.  All  of  the  above  rea¬ 
sons  for  plasticity  may  be  necessary  to  fully  explain  the  plas¬ 
ticity  of  all  clays. 


A  THRIFTY  MISSOURI  TOWN  THAT  APPRECIATES 

GOOD  ROADS. 


THE  CITY  COUNCIL  of  Marysville,  Mo.,  last  month 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  the  paving  of  forty-one 
blocks  of  streets  with  vitrified  brick.  A  mammoth 
street  fair  will  be  held  in  the  fall  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  work.  Including  the  work  already  finished,  the  forty- 
one  blocks  under  consideration  will  give  Maryville  over  three 
miles  of  vitrified  brick  pavement,  and  petitions  are  being  cir¬ 
culated  which,  if  successful,  will  give  the  city  two  miles  more. 


Maine  Brickmakers. 


The  weather  this  season  could  not  be  improved  upon.  All 
yards  are  turning  out  better  brick  than  was  ever  known. 
Things  are  going  on  up  to  the  average,  but  scarcity  of  orders 
at  this  day  denote  an  early  closing  of  the  season,  especially 
in  eastern  Maine. 


TWENTY  MILES  OF  BRICK  PAVED  COUNTRY  ROAD¬ 
WAYS— ALL  LEADING  TO  GREATER  CLEVELAND— 
OBSERVATIONS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXE¬ 
CUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Written  for  The  Ci. ay-Worker  by  Edward  A.  Roberts,  Secretary 
Builders’  Exchange,  Cleveland. 

FEW  STATES  and  very  few  counties  is  the 
incomparable  luxury  of  brick-paved  roads 
better  appreciated  than  in  Ohio  and  the 
county  of  Cuyahoga,  in  which  is  located  the 
Buckeye  metropolis.  Take  a  trip  from  Cleve¬ 
land  in  any  direction,  except  northward  into 
the  lake,  and  you  will  find  plenty  to  delight 
the  eye  in  the  smoothly  laid  roadways  which 
have  replaced  the  rough-and-ready  mud  roads 
of  a  few  years  ago.  If  some  means  could  be  devised  whereby 
the  lake  could  be  paved  to  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  enthusiastic  road  builders  of  Cuyahoga  would 
soon  have  it  done. 

Within  this  one  county  there  have  been  built  about  twenty 
miles  of  brick  roads  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  An  era  of 
brick  was  ushered  in  when  the  first  small  section  was  started. 
So  satisfactory  was  the  experiment  that  the  County  Commis- 


Rocky  River  Bridge.  The  first  Brick  Paved  Bridge  in  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 

sioners  have  had  no  trouble  in  levying  the  necessary  tax  and 
proceeding  with  the  work  wherever  conditions  have  been  at 
all  favorable.  The  farmers  who  are  called  upon  to  stand  a 
big  share  of  the  expense  do  not  complain  half  so  much  as  do 
the  residents  of  a  city  street  when  the  authorities  declare 
their  intention  of  making  an  improvement.  “Not  a  farmer 
in  the  county  objects  to  the  tax,”  remarked  Frank  Many,  of 
Cleveland,  discussing  the  growth  of  brick  sentiment  in  the 
county  the  other  day.  “They  realize  that  their  property  is 
more  valuable  when  it  lies  along  a  brick-paved  highway  than 
when  it  can  be  reached  only  by  going  through  mud  hub  deep. 
The  farmers  are  beginning  to  get  many  of  the  benefits  of  city 
life,  and  why  not  have  good  roads?  They  have  telephones, 
street  cars,  and,  many  of  them,  electric  light.  I  do  not  see 
where  the  farmer  is  very  much  different  from  the  city  chap 
nowadays.  Brick  roads  are  the  only  kind  of  roads  for  the 
country.  The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  have  them  all  over 
the  State  rather  than  in  only  certain  sections.  There  can  be 
no  room  for  argument  as  to  their  utility  when  it  is  considered 
that  loads  of  two  thousand  pounds  or  more  can  be  easily 
hauled  over  brick  roads,  whereas  on  the  old  mud  roads 
scarcely  an  empty  wagon  can  get  through  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.” 

The  good  roads  of  Cuyahoga  Co.  redound  to  the  credit  of  our 
able  County  Engineer,  W.  H.  Evers,  under  whose  direction  they 
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have  been  constructed.  A  standard  set  of  specifications  has  been 
adopted  by  Cuyahoga  Co.  for  county  and  State  road  improve¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Evers  thus  describes  the  plan,  and  incidentally  pays  a 
marked  tribute  to  brick  as  material  for  improving  country 
roads:  “Our  county  has  invested  about  $80,000  yearly  in  road 
work  for  the  past  six  years,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  surfacing 
is  brick,  laid  at  a  cost,  including  foundation,  varying  between 
$1.20  and  $1.45  per  square  yard.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
brick  pavements,  at  the  above  reasonable  cost,  give  us  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  surfacing  material  for  county  roads  (which 
are  much  traveled  in  our  county)  than  macadam  or  tar 
macadam. 

“The  cost  of  grading,  draining,  curbing  and  paving  county 
roads  approximates  $16,000  per  mile.  The  specifications  in 
general  demand  French  drains,  4-inch  by  15-inch  curbing,  a 
foundation  of  six  inches  of  broken  stone  or  machine-crushed 
slag  of  a  2-inch  mesh,  rolled  and  compacted  with  an  8-ton 
roller,  with  all  voids  closed  by  using  a  gravel  binder,  and  a 
4-inch  brick  laid  upon  a  1-inch  sand  cushion,  with  a  Portland 
cement  filler  for  surfacing  material.  This  form  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  almost  equal  to  brick  pavement  laid  upon  concrete 
foundation,  and  has  given  most  satisfactory  results  on  the 
Berea  road,  three  and  one-half  miles  long,  all  laid  in  clay 
soil.” 

Getting  down  to  details,  there  are  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  contained  in  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Julius  Dorn,  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Cuyahoga  county, 
giving  the  cost  of  the  improvements  thus  far  made,  together 
with  pointed  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  same. 


Lorain  Road  Four  Miles  from  City  Limits. 

The  Gentlemen  in  the  Carriage  are  President'  W.  H.  Hunt,  Ex-Presi¬ 
dents  F.  H.  Eggers  and  W.  D.  Richardson,  Mr.  Ted  Roberts  and 
C.  A.  Bliss,  Secretary  Cleveland  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 

Taking  up  the  various  sections  in  order,  the  report  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

COST  OF  IMPROVED  ROADS. 

Wooster  Pike,  Sections  3,  4  and  5,  Strongeville  and  Middleburg 


Townships : 

Distance,  4  miles. 

Brick  Pavement,  8  feet  wide. 

Earth  Roadway,  22  feet  wide. 

Cost  as  follows: 

Construction,  including  grading,  draining,  paving,  etc . $47,665.34 

Engineering  .  2,927.45 

Inspection  .  1,023.00 

Miscellaneous,  advertising,  specifications .  188.82 

Total  . $51,804.61 


South  Woodland  Road,  in  Newburgh  and  Warrensville  Town¬ 
ships  : 

Distance,  4%  miles.  (Work  done  under  two  contracts.) 

Brick  Pavement.  8  feet  wide. 

Earth  Roadway,  20  feet  wide. 


Cost  as  follows: 

Engineering  . $  3,393.65 

Printing,  specifications,  etc .  210.60 


Inspection  .  1,359.00 

Construction,  including  grading,  draining,  paving,  etc .  48,503.94 


Total  . $53,467.09 

Approach  to  South  Rocky  River  Bridge.  (Lorain  Road.): 

For  grading,  draining,  outlet  pipes,  catch  basins  and  laying 

126  lineal  feet  of  brick  pavement  and  curbing— Cost . $  851.27 

For  building  890  lineal  feet  of  Macadam  roadway  (16  feet 

wide) — Cost  .  996.80 

Total  cost  of  1,016  lineal  feet . $1,848.07 

Lorain  Road  Improvement,  in  Brooklyn  Township  and  Rock- 

port  Hamlet: 

Distance,  3  2-3  miles. 

Entire  Width  of  Roadway,  52  feet. 

Brick  Pavement.  16  feet  wide. 


Engineering  . $  5,655.83 

Specifications  .  94.50 

Inspectors  .  1,126.00 

Construction  .  56,924.23 

Culverts  .  2,301.32 

Plank  road  .  2,817.79 

Advertising  .  106.12 

Stone  monuments  .  12.60 

Removing  buildings  . 180.62 

Land  and  damages .  200.00 

Examining  engineers  .  370.00 


Total  . $69,789.01 


Ridge  Road  Improvement,  Brooklyn  Township: 
Distance,  %  mile. 

Brick  Pavement.  8  feet  wide. 

Earth  Roadway,  20  feet  wide. 


Construction  . $  8,140.55 

Culverts  .  1,054.90 

Advertising  .  72.62 

Inspector  .  228.00 

Engineering  . 1,731.65 


Total  . $11,227.72 


Wooster  Pike  Improvements,  Sections  1,  2  and  3,  in  Parma  and 
Middleburgh  Townships: 

Distance,  4  miles. 

Brick  Roadway,  8  feet  wide. 

Earth  Roadway,  16  feet  wide. 

Total  cost  of  engineering,  inspection,  grading,  draining,  pav¬ 
ing,  etc . $70,000 


Highland  Avenue  between  Cleveland  and  Lakewood  Hamlet,  Just  be¬ 
yond  the  Brick  Paved  Roadway. 


— A  Brick-Paved  Bridge. — 

A  comparative  novelty  in  brick  thoroughfares  is  to  be  found 
in  the  South  Rocky  river  bridge,  a  long  and  very  high  struc¬ 
ture,  the  roadway  of  which  is  paved  with  brick.  This  bridge 
was  built  in  1895,  and  the  success  of  the  venture  is  proved  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  road.  The  roadway  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  as  good  as  when  first  put  down.  It  is  not  roughed 
up  like  wood  block  pavement  so  often  used,  but  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances  will  last  many  years,  notwithstanding  constant 
travel,  including  heavily  loaded  wagons.  The  bridge  over  the 
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Chagrin  river,  in  this  county,  is  also  paved  with  brick,  and 
there  is  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  built 
it  or  those  who  use  it. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  ex-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  who 
is  now  located  in  Cleveland,  has  made  careful  observations  of 
the  roadways  in  and  about  the  city,  as  the  result  of  which  he 
waxes  somewhat  eloquent  in  the  following  statement,  pre¬ 
pared  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

“Charles  Sumner  once  said,  ‘The  road  and  the  schoolmaster 
are  the  two  most  important  agents  in  advancing  civilization.’ 
As  the  brickmaker  has  solved  the  problem  of  making  good 
roads  by  furnishing  the  only  practicable  pavement  for  coun¬ 
try  highways,  as  well  as  for  most  city  streets,  he  has  thus 
become  an  important  agent  of  civilization.  Realizing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  position  in  this  regard,  and  appreciating 
the  value  of  good  roads  socially  and  politically,  as  well  as 
commercially,  he  should  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  influence  for  the  extended  use  of  his  product  for  road  im¬ 
provements.  Hence  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  the  superiority 
of  the  brick-paved  roads  in  Cuyahoga  county  over  any  other 
form  of  road  improvement  that  has  ever  been  made  here,  and 
I  thank  President  Hunt  for  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  his 
party  in  a  drive  over  the  Lorain  road  with  Secretary  Randall. 
I  took  my  first  drive  over  a  brick-paved  country  road  in  this 
county  seven  years  ago,  but  even  before  that  I  believed  that 
country  roads  would  some  day  be  paved  with  brick.  That 
this  county  has  continued  to  improve  roads  in  this  substantial 
manner  evidently  means  that  a  brick-paved  road,  though  cost¬ 
ing  more  in  construction  than  macadam,  is  less  expensive 
in  repairs,  and  hence  cheaper  in,  the  end  and  better  for  all 
time.  Better  to  build  one  mile  of  good  brick  pavement,  fif¬ 
teen  feet  wide,  each  year,  than  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  temporary  improvements  upon  ten  miles. 

“The  manner  of  constructing  a  brick  pavement  on  a  country 


“The  brick-paved  road  may  not  be  practicable,  by  reason  of 
high  first  cost,  in  thinly  populated  counties,  having  no  large, 
wealthy  town  to  help  bear  the  taxation,  but  in  counties  with 
a  city,  where  good  roads  are  more  important,  brick-paved 
country  roads  are  the  wisest  and  most  profitable  expenditure 
of  public  money.  The  first  move  necessary  to  secure  brick- 
paved  roads  is  a  road  law  that  enables  expensive  permanent 
improvements  to  be  made  without  the  abutting  or  contiguous 
property  being  overtaxed  therefor,  the  larger  part  being  levied 
upon  the  whole  county.  In  Cuyahoga  county,  I  believe,  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  levied  upon  the  property  along  the 
line  of  the  improvement  and  the  balance  upon  the  county. 
Let’s  have  more  of  such  laws,  fellow-brickmakers,  and  when¬ 
ever  such  improvements  are  made  let’s  make  it  known  through 
The  Clay-Worker.” 


THE  TILE  WORKS  AT  CURTISVILLE,  IND.-SOME 
NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


TILE  FACTORIES  of  Indiana  constitute 
an  important  part  of  her  industries.  When 
we  consider  that  the  product  of  each  fac¬ 
tory  begins  to  use  its  earning  power  as 
soon  as  it  is  converted  into  a  drain,  and 
continues  its  work  indefinitely;  that  no 
outlay  for  repairs  is  required,  no  additional 
tax  to  be  paid  on  the  land  on  which  the 
tile  are  used,  no  insurance  to  carry,  it  commends  itself  as  one 
of  the  safest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
known.  The  activity  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  this 
season  and  the  increasing  demand  for  it  indicate  that  the 
truth  of  these  observations  is  appreciated. 

The  Curtisville  Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  at  Curtisville,  Ind.,  op¬ 
erates  one  of  the  leading  factories  in  the  State,  and  produces 
an  excellent  product  in  an  economical  manner.  The  factory 


road  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground — whether  clay, 
sand  or  gravel,  whether  low  or  high,  level  or  hilly — the  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  construction  being  a  hard,  well-drained  founda¬ 
tion  and  a  standard  quality  paving  brick,  well  laid  in  sand  or 
cement. 


is  located  in  the  gas  belt,  and  up  to  last  spring  natural  gas 
fuel  was  used  throughout  the  entire  plant.  A  shortage  of  gas, 
however,  has  obliged  the  company  to  use  coal  except  for  dry¬ 
ing  purposes  and  for  watersmoking  in  the  kilns. 

The  illustrations  and  plans  we  give  this  month  show  a  sub- 
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stantial,  complete  and  well-arranged  factory.  There  are  six 
nineteen-foot  down-draft  kilns,  in  most  excellent  condition, 
after  seven  years  of  constant  use,  and  a  three-story  dry  house, 
having  29,999  square  feet  of  slatted  floor  surface.  Bach  floor 
is  divided  into  four  separate  compartments,  each  30x80  feet,  so 
that  the  ware,  during  its  different  stages  of  curing,  can  be 
handled  according  to  its  requirements.  A  hallway  extends 
across  the  building,  into  which  the  green  tile  are  wheeled, 
and  thence  run  into  the  dry  rooms,  and,  when  dry,  are  wheeled 


molded  and  removed  to  the  drying  room,  as  well  as  the  true 
form  and  smooth  surface  of  the  finished  product,  indicate  that 
this  is  a  superior  method  of  molding  and  handling  large  tile. 
A  100-horse-power  boiler  and  65-horse-power  engine  furnish 
the  power. 

The  clay  is  of  the  common  order,  and  is  worked  only  about 
three  feet  deep.  It  is  spaded  direct  into  a  dump  car,  which 
stands  upon  a  track  close  to  the  pit.  The  cars  used  hold  about 
one  and  a  half  yards  of  clay,  and,  when  loaded,  they  are 

pulled  by  a  horse  to  the  foot  of  the  in¬ 
cline  near  the  factory,  from  which  point 
they  are  taken  by  means  of  a  cable  and 
winding  drum,  operated  by  the  engine, 
to  the  loft  above  the  tile  mill. 

NOTES. 

A  good  plank  wheel  track  leads  from 
the  kilns  to  the  siding  on  the  P.,  C.,  C. 
&  St.  L.  Railway.  A  car  had  just  oeen 
filled  with  tile  when  we  were  there  and 
billed  to  Remington,  Ind.  Tile  are 
shipped  from  this  yard  to  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

We  saw  but  little  waste,  either  in 
drying  or  burning,  which  fact,  of  course, 
accounts,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
the  neat  appearance  of  the  yard.  About 
ten  tons  of  coal  are  required  to  burn 
one  kiln  of  ware.  The  annual  output 
is  about  150  kilns  of  tile  or  brick. 
Twenty  hands  are  employed  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

The  company’s  yard  office  presents 
the  appearance  of  having  been  dropped 


Works  of  the  Curtisville  Tile  and  Frick  Co.,  Curtisville,  Ind. 


from  the  passageway  direct  to  the  kilns 
The  drying  fires  are  located  on  the 
ground  underneath  the  lower  floor. 

One-inch  gas  pipe,  perforated  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  distributes  the  natural 
gas,  the  quantity  which  is  burned  being 
regulated  by  valves  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

We  noticed  a  supply  of  common  gas- 
jet  burners  placed  in  the  upper  story, 
near  the  roof,  which  Mr.  Goodwin,  the 
manager,  explained  were  kept  lighted 
during  cold  weather  for  the  prupose  of 
preventing  the  condensation  of  moist¬ 
ure,  which  so  frequently  drops  down 
upon  drying  tile,  and  ruins  them,  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it.  Mr. 

Goodwin  says  that  this  obviates  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  so  often  experienced  by  other 
factories. 

The  elevators  used  in  this  dry  house 
are  operated  by  hydraulic  pressure.  A 
small  steam  water  pump  located  near 
the  boiler  maintains  a  constant  pressure  on  a  water  column, 
which  forces  a  piston  shaft  underneath  and  attached  to  the 
elevator  platform.  When  the  elevator  reaches  the  desired 
floor  it  is  stopped  by  an  automatic  device  which  operates  a 
valve.  The  water  wastes  into  a  cistern  and  is  used  again  by 
the  pump. 

This  company  makes  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  large 
tile,  and  have  installed  a  Taplin  &  Rice  steam  press,  with 
which  they  mold  all  tile  from  eight-inch  to  twenty-four-inch. 
The  clay  is  taken  direct  from  the  bank  and  run  through  one 
of  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.’s  tile  mills,  from  which  it  is  elevated  to 
the  press.  Tile  smaller  than  eight-inch  are  made  upon  the 
Fate  mill.  The  ease  and  dispatch  with  which  the  tile  are 


on  the  lot  at  random  without  reference  to  points  of  com¬ 
pass  or  any  other  point.  If  it  were  squared  about  and  a  few 
trees  planted  near  u  the  appearance  of  the  entire  yard  would 
be  improved.  However,  it  serves  its  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  Lee  Goodwin,  the  accommodating  and  genial  general 
manager,  looks  after  the  business  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
stockholders. 

The  growing  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  this  factory  attest  to 
the  value  of  drainage.  It  is  a  level  country,  once  pronounced 
impossible  to  drain,  yet  to-day  every  acre  seems  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  Notwithstanding  the  dry  weather  complained  of,  the 
corn  is  growing  in  a  most  promising  way,  and  the  wheat  crop 
is  threshing  out  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  all  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  testimonial  to  the  value  of  the  drain  tile  fac¬ 
tory. — The  Drainage  Journal. 
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Written  for  The  Cl  at- Worker. 

PROGRESS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND— GOOD  ROADS  TO  BE 
BUILT  OF  BRICK. 


ETHARGY  BORN  of  self-sufficiency  and  a  re¬ 
trogressive  policy  lias  characterized  northern 
New  England  for  a  generation  or  more.  Prac- 
—  i  tically  everything  has  been  stationary,  if,  in- 
&S9  &  deed,  it  hasn’t  gone  backward,  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  with  especial  force  to  roads.  While 
Massachusetts  has  been  constructing 
State  highways  upon  the  most  approved 
scientific  principles,  spending  literally  mill-y 
ions  in  the  work,  Vermont  has  been  content 
to  work  out  the  road  tax  in  the  good  old 
way,  except  that  her  road  commissioners, 
as  they  are  termed,  have  taken  particular 
pains  to  use  the  road  machines  wrong, 
thereby  piling  a  great  mass  of  sand  and  sod  into  the  middle  of 
all  the  carriage  roads  of  the  State.  Very  little  difficulty  was 
experienced  with  the  older  inhabitants.  They  had  seen  it 
done  all  their  lives,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  make  any 
very  strenuous  opposition  now.  Accordingly,  what  were  bad 
highways  gradually  became  worse,  and  to  not  a  few  of  them 
the  superlative  could  be  truthfully  applied. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  change. 
The  State  has  been  acquiring  new  population,  at  least  a  part 
of  the  year.  There  has  been  a  mighty  migration  of  wealthy 
men  who  have  purchased  property  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en¬ 
joyment.  The  scenery,  the  air  and  water  are  unsurpassed. 
What  have  hitherto  been  little  considered  as  assets  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  valuable  resources  the  State  possesses. 
Deserted  farms  have  been  purchased  in  blocks  and  converted 
into  great  homesteads,  or  beautiful  parks.  Poor  roads  have 
been  improved  until  some  of  the  worst  pieces  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  have  actually  become  passable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  the  railroad  magnate,  has  a  beautiful 
country  home  at  Shelburne  Farms,  six  miles  south  of  Burling¬ 
ton.  He  has  expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  upon 
it,  and  is  prepared  to  expend  as  many  fortunes  as  are  required 
to  make  it  satisfactory.  He  has  transformed  what  was  once 
wild  land  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inviting  private 
places  in  the  entire  country.  His  example  has  been  followed 
by  others.  Perhaps  one  might  also  alude  to  the  Hon  Frederick 
Billings,  who  located  at  Woodstock  and  made  his  estate  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  United  States.  And  there  are  others.  These 
are  selected  merely  as  examples  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
way  of  transformation.  It  requires  no  great  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  see  a  larger  proportion  of  the  State  dotted 
with  these  attractive  manors,  and  if  the  present  movement 
continues  it  will  occur  within  a  few  years. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  movement,  which  is  as¬ 
suming  such  vast  proportions  in  both  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  interests  brick  men  and  other  clayworkers.  The 
reconstruction  of  buildings  is  more  frequently  in  brick  than  in 
any  other  material.  Many  hundred  thousand  have  been  used 
already,  and  many  hundred  thousand  will  be  used  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  are  used  in  constructing  the  buildings,  which  on  a 
place  the  size  of  those  mentioned  are  of  importance.  They 
are  used  in  retaining  walls  and  in  other  structures  connected 
with  the  proper  arrangement  and  maintenance  of  such  estab¬ 
lishments.  They  are  also  used  in  building  proper  roads.  Tiles 
are  used  in  large  numbers  for  drains,  and  where  the  land 
chances  to  be  slightly  swampy,  as  it  is  in  a  good  many  valleys, 
it  not  infrequently  requires  a  number  of  miles  of  tiling  to  keep 
it  dry.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  these 
two  departments  of  manufacture,  but  they  are  clearly  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  work  for  which 
they  are  specially  adapted  is  not  yet  finished.  In  most  in¬ 


stances  it  is  but  barely  begun,  since  the  improvements  once 
started  suggest  further  changes  until  the  development  is  end¬ 
less. 

What  will  appeal  particularly  to  manufacturers  of  brick  is 
the  suggestion  that  a  system  of  brick  roads  be  built  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  to  connect  the  leading  towns,  and  also  connect  with 
larger  centers  outside  the  State,  if  sufficient  interest  can  be 
aroused  in  the  subject.  The  matter  has  been  can¬ 
vassed  in  a  quiet  way,  and  there  is  comparatively  no  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  project  from  the  progressive  members  of  the  com¬ 
munities.  It  all  comes  from  those  who  have  climbed  the  hills 
through  sand  and  over  rocks  all  their  lives,  and  who  look 
upon  money  expended  for  such  a  purpose  as  thrown  away, 
forgetting  that  it  must  be  expended  some  way,  and  if  it  isn’t 
put  into  the  improvements  it  is  taken  out  of  the  lives  of  those 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  use  the  poor  roads.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  escape  the  expenditure  of  money  or  its  equivalent, 
labor.  But  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  male  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  that  way  see  the  error  of  their  view.  It 
is  a  question  of  immediate  payment  with  them,  and  they  care 
little  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Webb  may  be  credited  with  having  inaugurated  this 
movement.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legis¬ 
lature  from  Shelburne,  and  introduced  a  businesslike  bill, 
which  provided  for  construction  upon  a  conservative  basis. 
The  system  of  bonding  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  profitable  railroads,  but  that  made  little  difference. 
The  bill  was  killed.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  beginning.  Dis¬ 
cussion  was  started  and  has  continued  ever  since.  Some  of 
the  most  violent  opponents  are  credited  with  having  changed 
their  views.  Others  are  less  rabid,  and  very  many  are  now 
engaged  in  urging  some  such  conservative  arrangement  who 
formerly  were  lukewarm  in  its  support.  In  the  end  the  result 
will  be  some  method  for  constructing  a  system  of  good  roads. 

That  much  being  admitted,  it  becomes  of  much  importance 
to  study  carefully  the  material  which  will  make  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  roadways  in  that  State.  It  may  be  noted  first  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  so-called  road  metal  there.  Trap 
rock  isn’t  abundant,  but  there  is  considerable  suitable  granite 
which  might  possibly  be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  granite  macadam  is  unsatisfactory.  It 
doesn’t  harden  so  readily  as  trap  and  washes  easier  in  heavy 
rains.  Moreover,  it  is  said  to  be  more  trying  to  horses’  feet 
and  more  wearing  on  the  running  gear  of  vehicles.  Experi¬ 
ments  extending  over  long  series  of  years  have  demonstrated 
this  beyond  controversy,  and,  at  least,  it  has  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  everywhere  of  what  will  make  the  most  economical  road 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  road  for 
teams  and  vehicles  to  work  upon.  A  smooth,  lasting  and 
not  easily  washed  roadway  is  absolutely  essential  in  scientific 
construction  among  the  hills.  The  character  of  the  material 
used  in  construction  must  conform  to  all  requirements  in 
these  regards,  or  else  the  road  will  be  poor  and  expensive  to 
keep  in  repair. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  those  who  are  urging  upon  the 
State  this  plan  of  road  building  that  present  cost  must  not  be 
considered.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  macadam  cost  a  certain 
price  per  yard  and  brick,  or  some  other  permanent  material, 
cost  more,  it  will  not  do  to  reckon  present  cost  wholly,  but  the 
cost  of  maintenance  over  a  series  of  years  must  be  carefully 
computed,  and  then  the  material  selected  which  will,  in  the 
long  run,  cost  least.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way:  That  material 
should  be  selected  which  will  cost  least  in  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions.  It  isn’t  left  for  this  one  to  wholly  pay  for  the  construc¬ 
tion.  Neither  is  it  left  for  the  coming  generation  to  pay  it  all, 
but  the  method  suggested  would  extend  the  payment  over 
three  generations,  and  that  being  the  case,  the  builders  can 
afford  to  be  more  liberal. 

The  most  farsighted  and  scientific  among  them  have  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  selected  brick  as  the  most  satisfactory  permanent 
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roadway.  Others  have  said  macadam,  while  not  a  few  want 
the  unsanitary  and  comparatively  unsafe  plank  roads,  which 
were  once  common  in  the  South.  While  it  is  too  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  probable  outcome  of  the  controversy,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  something  permanent  will  be  selected.  Whether  it 
is  brick  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  urge  their  claims  hard  enough,  and  if  they 
can  prove  by  actual  demonstrations  that  a  road  built  of  brick 
will  be  cheaper  at  the  end  of  the  period  named  in  the  bonds, 
which  will  be  issued  to  raise  money,  there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  getting  brick  adopted,  but  it  will  require  aggressive  work. 
The  asphalt  men  are  aggressive,  the  macadam  men  are  aggres¬ 
sive  and  you  must  be  aggressive  if  you  wish  to  succeed. 

Nor  is  the  State  construction  the  only  thing  that  should  at¬ 
tract  brick  men.  There  is  a  mighty  scheme  of  building  under 
consideration,  which  will  include  a  broad  highway  connecting 
the  principal  centers  of  the  country.  Automobiles  and  bicycles 
have  revolutionized  the  ideas  of  road  building,  and  what 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  wholly  impossible  is  now 
easy  of  accomplishment.  There  are  more  and  more  wealthy 
men  using  automobiles.  There  are  more  and  more  bicycles 
used  each  year.  The  influential  men  of  the  various  communi¬ 
ties  are  directly  interested  in  having  better  roads  constructed. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  obvious.  Therefore,  there  should  be 
aggressive  action  among  brick  men  and  others  who  may  be 
benefited.  If  the  proper  pressure  and  the  proper  connections 
are  brought  to  bear  the  material  selected  for  such  roads,  when 


First  Pottery  In  Ohio  and  one  of  the  First  in  the  U.  S.  Established 
1819  by  Bennett  Bros. 


they  are  built,  as  they  will  be  later,  may  as  well  be  brick  as 
macadam.  It  is  a  question  of  education,  merely,  and  when 
one’s  attention  is  directed  toward  the  economy  and  actual 
value  of  a  certain  material  there  is  likely  to  be  something 
beneficial  done. 

While  these  matters  may  be  like  dreams  now,  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  been  under  consideration  some  years  by 
wealthy  men.  It  is  also  certain  that  these  men  have  investi¬ 
gated,  to  some  extent,  the  relative  value  of  certain  materials 
for  road  building.  You  can  see  demonstrations  about  their 
own  grounds,  where  not  infrequently  several  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  material  are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  single 
road.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  proving  to  these 
same  men  that  brick  will  outlast  anything  else  they  can  use, 
and  that  brick  will  also  cost  less  in  the  long  run.  It  seems  to 
be  something  which  the  brick  men  themselves  must  do.  No 
one  else  can  do  it,  and  no  one  else  can  possibly  bring  about 
such  reforms  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  adoption  of  brick 
where  construction  of  this  character  is  in  progress  or  is  con¬ 
templated.  BUR  I  ON. 

Hose  for  fire-fighting  purposes  about  mills  and  yards  should 
have  an  outside  connection.  If  the  connection  is  within  the 
mill,  the  fire  may  be  in  exactly  the  location  to  prevent  the  hose 
being  used. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  POTTERY  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  THE 
POTTERY  OF  TO-DAY. 


HE  PROGRESS  made  by  American  pot¬ 
ters  in  the  manufacture  of  crockery  in 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  so  great  that 
we  can  hardly  look  back  on  the  time 
when  most  of  the  ware  was  made  by 
hand. 

While  the  manufacturers  of  crockery 
in  the  United  States  to-day  only  manu¬ 
facture  two-fifths  of  the  ware  used  in 
this  country,  their  output  is  gradually  growing  in  quantity 
and  increasing  in  quality. 

Machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  by  hand,  so  that  we  now  seldom  see  a  pottery  where 
ware  is  being  made  at  all  by  hand. 

While  the  ware  being  made  in  America  to-day  is  not,  on  an 
average,  equal  to  that  made  in  England  and  France,  the  price 
is  considerably  less,  the  potters  of  America,  as  a  general  rule, 
making  ware  to  be  bought  and  used  by  the  public  in  general. 

Going  back  fifty-two  years,  when  the  first  pottery  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  vicinity,  we  find  a  one-kiln  concern  operated  by 
the  firm  of  Bennett  Bros.  This  pottery  was  the  first  one  to  be 
built  in  this  State,  and  one  of  the  first  built  in  this  country. 

The  workings  of  this  pottery  were  very  crude  an'd  the  out- 


An  Up-to-date  Pottery— No.  2  Plant  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China 
Co.  Office  in  Center. 


put  was  composed  entirely  of  yellow  ware.  In  fact,  all  the 
earlier  potteries  were  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  yellow 
ware,  but  one  by  one  they  changed  into  white  ware,  until  now 
we  only  have  three  potteries  that  manufacture  yellow  ware 
at  alL 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  pottery  of  fifty 
years  ago  and  a  pottery  of  to-day,  plant  No.  2,  of  the  Homer 
Laughlin  China  Company,  a  magnificent  plant  of  thirty-two 
kilns,  probably  the  best  example  in  the  world  of  what  a  mod¬ 
ern  pottery  should  be. 

The  first  plant  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company  was 
established  in  1874  by  Homer  Laughlin  and  contained  six 
kilns.  The  second  plant  was  built  three  years  and  an  addition 
added  two  years  later.  The  buildings  for  the  new  plant,  No.  3, 
are  at  the  right  of  the  illustration,  and  are  four  stories  in 
height.  They  appear  as  part  of  plant  No.  2,  although  they  are 
operated  by  entirely  separate  machinery. 

A  train  was  rushing  along  through  some  swamps  in  north¬ 
ern  Indiana.  The  track  was  fringed  on  either  side  with  “cat¬ 
tails.”  literally  thousands  of  their  brown  heads  bobbing 
around  in  the  breeze.  A  small  boy  eagerly  drank  in  the 
scenery.  He  was  evidently  a  city-bred  boy,  for  he  presently 
exclaimed:  “Mamma,  I  didn’t  know  that  sausages  grew  in 
’hat  way.” — Exchange. 
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GOLDEN  (COLORADO)  PRESSED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO'S 

PLANT  IN  ASHES. 

AVERY  DISASTROUS  fire  started  about  5:30  p.  m.,  July 
22,  at  the  works  of  the  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  total  manufacturing 
part  of  the  large  plant  was  destroyed. 

The  fire  originated  from  a  hot  box  in  one  of  the  clay  ele¬ 
vators.  One  of  the  burners  discovered  the  blaze,  but  as  there 
was  no  fire  protection  of  any  kind,  the  fire  got  ahead  of  the 
man,  and  in  no  time  the  whole  building,  containing  all  the 
machinery,  was  ablaze. 

By  tearing  some  of  the  sheds  down  ahead  of  the  fire,  the 
kiln  sheds  over  the  continuous  kiln  and  the  stock  and  storage 
buildings  were  saved. 

The  total  loss  is  estimated  between  $15,000  and  $20,000,  with 
no  insurance. 

The  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Company  are  among  the 
pioneer  brickmakers  of  Colorado.  Their  first  yard  was  located 
within  the  city  limits  of  Golden,  but  burnt  down  to  the  ground 
in  1893.  Some  good  down-draft  kilns  are  all  that  is  left  of  this 
yard.  Everything  movable  was  moved  after  the  fire  to  the 
new  yard,  which  is  now  located  about  one  mile  north  of  town. 
The  new  plant  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hogbacks,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  mined  its  own  fire  and  plastic  clays. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Church  is  president  of  the  company  and  lives  in 
Denver,  while  H.  S.  Rankin  is  manager.  The  company  em¬ 
ploys  about  eighty-five  men,  and  are  usually  short  of  help. 
About  a  week  before  the  fire  there  was  a  strike  on  hand, 
which  was  settled  amicably.  The. men  did  not  go  out,  but  re¬ 
mained  at  work,  pending  the  settlement.  The  demanded  in¬ 
crease  was  granted.  The  general  line  which  is  manufactured 
is  dry-pressed  fire  brick,  fancy  and  shaded  face  brick. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  about  1,000,000  brick  per  month. 
The  face  brick  and  fire  brick  are  mostly  burned  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  of  the  Hoffman  type,  and  the  enormous  high  stack 
was  put  up  on  account  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The 
continuous  kiln  has  eighteen  chambers.  Further,  we  find  one 
square  down-draft  and  three  open  clamp  kilns,  with  a  capacity 
of  600,000  brick  each. 

Five  dry  presses,  including  two  Boyds  and  one  Berg,  fur- 


The  plant  will  be  rebulit  at  once  and  the  management  hopes 
to  be  in  running  order  by  the  middle  of  September. 


A  TARDY  DISCOVERY. 


A  recent  boiler  explosion  in  Chicago  disclosed  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts:  That  the  boiler  was  in  bad  shape;  it  had  no  in¬ 
jector;  valves  leaky  and  not  fit  for  use;  fuel  wretched,  of 
screened  coal  dust  and  manure,  and  the  engineer  in  dread  of 


H.  S.  Rankin,  Manager  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co. 

bis  life.  His  assistant,  on  one  day  in  the  week,  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  soapmaking,  and  was  also  frequently  called  from 
his  duties  to  do  odd  jobs  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of  the 
building.  This  statement,  made  over  an  affidavit,  ought  to  be 
something  of  an  eye-opener  to  those  whose  faith  in  the  boiler 
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General  View  of  the  Golden  (Colorado)  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co’s  Works. 


nish  the  brick,  and  a  Dayton  machine  is  used  as  fire  brick 
repress. 

All  the  material  used  at  this  plant  is  found  in  the  hills  close 
by  and  the  fire  clay  is  found  in  the  hogback  north  of  the  plant. 


inspection  of  the  Windy  City  is  charmingly  trustful.  Is  there 
anything  rotten  in  Denmark?  And  are  there  other  boilers 
on  the  verge  of  cracking  themselves  and  their  surroundings, 
with  Chicagoans  in  blissful  ignorance? — Age  of  Steel. 
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NOTES  ON  FLASHING. 


By  Albert  V.  Bleininger,  Columbus,  0. 


(Reprint  from  Vol.  II  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Association.) 

SUBJECT  OF  FLASHING  represents  a 
peculiar  phase  of  the  front  brick  indus¬ 
try,  and  as  such  has  received  consider¬ 
able  attention  from  the  practical  side. 
By  the  term  flashing  is  understood  the 
superficial  coloring  effect  produced  by 
subjecting  a  light-burning  clay  to  reduc¬ 
ing  kiln  conditions,  either  during  the  en¬ 
tire  burn  or  only  during  the  last  stage  of 
the  firing,  and  allowing  the  kiln  to  cool  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  surface  color  thus  obtained  varies  from  a  light  gold  to  a 
rich  reddish  brown,  and  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  much 
desired  color  effect.  Some  works  use  the  same  clay  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  both  buff  and  flashed  brick  by  burning  the  first 
in  an  oxidizing,  the  second  kind  in  a  reducing  atmosphere. 

In  the  past  year  the  writer  spent  some  time  at  a  brick  plant 
where  flashing  is  done,  and  had  occasion  to  do  a  little  work 


allowed  to  cool  slowly,  as  is  the  case  in  continuous  kilns,  oxi¬ 
dation  takes  place  and  the  ferric  oxide  gives  rise  to  the  yel¬ 
lowish  tint  which  makes  the  ware  unsalable. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  flashing,  it  will  immediately 
become  evident  that  the  degree  of  flashing  is  dependent  upon 
at  least  five  factors: 

1.  Chemical  composition  of  clay; 

(a)  as  a  whole; 

(b)  as  regards  to  amount  and  character  of  iron 

present. 

2.  Physical  condition  of  clay.. 

3.  Temperature  of  burning. 

4.  Degree  of  reduction. 

5.  Rate  of  cooling  as  being  equivalent  to  rate  of  oxidation. 

In  regard  to  chemical  composition  of  the  clay,  it  may  be 

said  briefly  that  it  must  not  contain  so  much  irbn  as  will  make 
it  red  burning  under  oxidizing  conditions.  A  high  contents 
of  flux  other  than  iron  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  in  this  way 
the  point  of  vitrification  is  reduced  and  flashing  facilitated. 
It  was  found  that  upon  adding  to  a  No.  2  fire  clay  a  small 
percentage  of  salt  (%  per  cent.)  the  flashing  was  much  more 
intense  than  with  the  unmixed  clay.  The  same  effect  was  ob¬ 
served  with  a  mixture  of  the  clay  and  2  per  cent,  of  finely 
ground  blast  furnace  slag.  Although  possessing  no  conclusive 


Works  of  the  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co.  After  the  Fire. 


in  connection  with  the  burning,  having  in  view  chiefly  the 
practical  side  of  the  topic.  He  has  not  had  the  time  to  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  from  the  strictly  scientific  standpoint,  al¬ 
though  the  subject  would  prove  a  fruitful  field  of  research, 
not  only  as  far  as  flashing  is  concerned,  but  also  in  regard  to 
the  coloring  effect  of  iron  in  general. 

Flashing  depends  upon  well-known  principles,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ferrous  silicate  and  ferrous  oxide  and  subsequent  par¬ 
tial  oxidation  to  the  red  or  ferric  form.  On  closing  the  kiln 
the  brick  are  found  to  be  of  a  light  grayish  color  and  on  the 
surface  are  covered  with  black  specks  and  blotches  of  fused 
ferrous  silicate.  During  the  cooling,  however,  the  hot  oxygen 
of  the  air  oxidizes  the  surface  of  the  brick  and  produces  the 
characteristic  coloring  effect.  This  phenomenon  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  porcelain,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  burning,  is  exposed  to  reducing  conditions.  The  iron 
is  hence  in  the  lower  state  of  oxidation,  and  since  it  is  finely 
divided,  the  color  effect,  as  a  whole,  does  not  interfere  with 
the  white  which  is  desired,  provided  the  iron  is  kept  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  ferrous  state.  If,  however,  the  porcelain  is 


proof,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  silicious  clays — 
that  is,  clays  rather  high  in  free  silica — are  much  better 
suited  for  flashing  than  those  low  in  silica  and  aluminous' 
clays. 

The  amount  of  iron  and  the  chemical  condition  in  which 
it  is  present,  whether  as  ferric  oxide,  or  ferrous  silicate,  or 
concretionary  iron,  ferrous  sulphide  and  ferrous  carbonate, 
is  a  factor  of  no  mean  consequence,  but  whose  entire  influ¬ 
ence  has  not  yet  been  defined.  The  writer’s  experience  in  this 
direction  having  been  practically  limited  to  one  clay,  and 
having  made  no  synthetical  experiments,  he  is  not  able  to 
produce  any  conclusive  data  in  this  respect.  But  from  the 
fact  that  all  of  three  clays  known  to  be  used  for  flashing  con¬ 
tain  considerable  quantities  of  iron  soluble  in  acid,  part  of 
it  being  unquestionably  of  concretionary  origin,  and  that  some 
manufacturers  of  the  East  are  compelled  to  add  magnetite 
ores  to  their  clays,  low  in  uncombined  iron,  it  seems  that  it 
is  necessary  for  such  clays  to  contain  some  iron  in  an  unsta¬ 
ble  condition.  The  clays  best  suited  for  flashing  seem  to  be 
of  the  type  of  the  No.  2  fire  clays,  containing  ferrous  sulphide 
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in  the  shape  of  small  grains,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Hocking 
valley  of  Ohio. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  clay  has  an  obvious  effect  in 
regard  to  coarse  or  fine  grinding,  since  the  first  gives  rise  to 
blotchy,  the  second  to  more  even  flashing  effects.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  brick  made  by  the  stiff  clay  process  produce  a 
better  flash  than  those  made  by  the  dry  press  method.  This 
impression  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  stiff  clay  brick, 
vitrification  takes  place  easier  than  with  the  dry  pressed  kind. 
Density  affects  flashing  in  so  much  as  with  dense  bodies  the 
flashing  must  be  more  superficial  than  with  porous  ones. 

Temperature  of  burning  is  of  importance,  since  th^  clay 
must  be  brought  to  a  certain  heat,  differing,  of  course,  for 
every  material,  at  which  the  iron  is  ready  to  combine  with  the 
silica.  This  union  of  iron  and  silica  is  hastened  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  fluxes,  which  draw  the  iron  into  the  silicate  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  required  for  the  combination  of 
pure  iron  and  silica.  When  first  brought  in  contact  with 
flashing,  the  writer  was  of  the  impression  that  flashing  was 
essentially  due  to  the  presence  of  free  ferrous  oxide  at  the 
close  of  the  burning  and  subsequent  oxidation  and  ferric 
oxide,  but  all  the  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  iron  is  present 
in  the  form  of  silicate.  If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  oxida¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  the  free  oxide,  flashed  surfaces  could  be 
produced  at  low  temperatures,  which  is  not  the  case.  Again, 
on  treating  the  burned  clay  with  acid  the  ferrous  oxide  would 
dissolve  out,  which  is  likewise  not  the  case.  Besides,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  at  the  heats  employed  free  ferrous 
iron  could  exist  side  by  side  with  the  free  silica  of  silicious 
clays.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  chemical  affinity  be¬ 
tween  ferrous  iron  and  silica  is  very  much  greater  than  be¬ 
tween  ferric  iron  and  silica.  From  this  it  would  follow  nat¬ 
urally  that  the  burning  need  not  be  carried  to  such  a  high 
temperature  if,  by  continuous  reduction,  the  iron  is  kept  in 
the  ferrous  state  till  it  unites  with  the  silica,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  burning  is  done  under  oxidizing  conditions, 
till  at  a  high  heat  the  iron  finally  combines  with  the  silica 
and  on  cooling  is  superficially  oxidized.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  large  grains  of  iron,  the  presence  of  the  ferrous  oxide 
or  metallic  iron  could  be  conceived.  But,  as  a  whole,  the 
writer  thinks  that  we  are  dealing  with  ferrous  silicate  on  a 
basic  modification.  These  considerations  lead  to  two  methods 
of  flashing.  In  the  first  the  heat  is  carried  to  a  temperature 
corresponding  to  the  point  of  vitrification  of  the  clay,  under 
oxidizing  conditions,  and  a  short  period  of  reduction  just  be¬ 
fore  closing  the  kiln. 

In  the  second,  reduction  is  maintained  throughout  the  burn 
and  a  much  lower  temperature  employed. 

The  rate  of  cooling  evidently  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
production  of  the  flashing  effect.  A  trial  drawn  from  the  kiln 
at  the  close  of  the  burn  will  show  none  of  the  “flash,”  but, 
after  a  short  time,  a  second  trial  drawn  from  the  cooling  kiln 
will  bear  strong  evidences  of  oxidation,  till,  about  twelve 
hours  after  closing  the  kiln,  maximum  oxidation  is  reached. 

The  work  done  in  connection  with  this  subject  involved 
the  use  of  a  No.  2  fire  clay,  which,  when  coming  from  the 
clay  mine,  is  of  a  hard,  rock-like  nature,  but  slacks  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  air,  shows  conchoidal  fracture  and  grains  of  ferrous 
sulphide  disseminated  throughout  the  clay.  When  burned 
under  oxidizing  conditions  to  cone  4,  it  burns  to  a  light, 
though  not  white,  color.  It  corresponds  to  the  following 
chemical  composition: 


SiO., 

A1,03 

Fe.,0, 
CaO  . 
MgO 

KoO 

Na.,0 

HoO 


67.14  per  cent. 
19.74  per  cent. 
2.46  per  cent. 
.53  per  cent. 
.71  per  cent. 
2.80  per  cent. 
.43  per  cent. 
7.01  per  cent. 


101.02  per  cent. 

Three  kinds  of  data  wrere  collected. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  amounts  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
iron  in  the  green  and  burned  clays. 

Second,  in  regard  to  temperature  of  burning. 

Third,  in  regard  to  degree  of  reduction. 

The  first  point  was  attacked  with  a  view  of  determining 


whether  the  flash  is  due  to  the  free  iron  oxide  or  to  an  iron 
silicate.  This  point  was  not  absolutely  settled  owing  to  lack 
of  time.  In  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amounts  of  FeO  and  Fe203,  both  soluble  and  insolu¬ 
ble,  which  would  require  a  large  number  of  difficult  analyses, 
since  during  the  process  of  analysis  it  would  be  necessary  to 
exclude  the  air  completely  from  the  sample,  and  to  conduct 
the  solution  of  the  iron  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid. 
But  nevertheless  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if,  on 
treating  burned  clay  with  acid,  but  little  iron  goes  into  solu¬ 
tion,  the  coloring  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  an  insoluble  iron 
compound — that  is,  an  iron  silicate — since  the  free  oxide  goes 
into  solution  without  much  trouble.  A  series  of  samples  taken 
from  the  green  clay,  from  brick  burned  in  an  oxidizing  and 
brick  from  a  flash  burn  were  treated  for  three  days  with  hot 
nitro  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  same  samples  the  total  iron 
was  also  determined.  The  samples  from  the  burned  brick 
were  obtained  by  chipping  off  thin  flakes,  representing  as  large 
an  area  of  the  surface  as  possible.  Three  check  determina¬ 
tions  were  made  for  each  sample,  and  the  total  iron  was  de¬ 
termined  both  by  the  fusion  and  the  hydrofluoric  acid  meth¬ 
ods.  Great  care  was  taken  to  grind  the  samples  as  fine  as 
possible  in  an  agate  mortar.  The  results  are  shown  by  the 
following  figures: 


Clay  burned 

Clay  burned 

under  oxidiz- 

under 

Green 

ing  firing 

flashing 

clay. 

conditions. 

conditions. 

Total  per 

cent.  Fe.,0, .  2.15 

1.82 

2.31 

Per  cent. 

Fe„03  soluble  in 

acid  . . . 

. 88 

.20 

.14 

Per  cent.  Fe203  soluble  in 

acid  in  terms  of  total 

Fe203  . 40.5  10.9  8.6 

From  these  data  it  is  seen  that  while  in  the  green  clay 
90.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  iron  is  in  the  soluble  condition,  in 
the  burned  clays  the  soluble  iron  amounts  to  only  10.9  and 
8.6  per  cent.,  respectively.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  iron  in  the  burned  clay  is  present  as  a  silicate;  the  fact 
that  a  little  iron  is  dissolved  being  explained  by  remembering 
that  part  of  the  iron  occurs  as  ferrous  sulphide  in  the  shape 
of  grains,  which,  if  somewhat  large,  are  not  easily  taken  up 

into  chemical  combination,  and  also  that  basic  silicates  may 
be  soluble  in  acids. 

At  the  works  where  the  writer  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
practice  of  flashing,  it  had  formerly  been  the  practice  to  burn 
with  an  oxidizing  fire  to  a  high  temperature,  from  about  cone 
11  to  cone  12,  and  then  to  cause  reducing  conditions  to  take 
place  during  the  last  five  or  six  hours  of  the  burn.  But  this 
mode  of  flashing  was  changed  to  tactics  involving  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  and  maintaining  a  reducing  fire  during  the  entire 
period  following  watersmoking.  This  practice  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  now.  In  order  to  determine  the  temperatures  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  flash  kiln,  a  small  kiln  holding  about  6,000  brick 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  pyrometric  test.  The  kiln  was  of 
the  square,  down-draft  type,  with  four  flat  grate  furnaces  and 
a  stack  of  16xl6-inch  inside  dimensions  and  about  thirty-five 
feet  height.  A  Chatelier  pyrometer  was  used,  with  two 
couples,  one  placed  in  the  kiln  about  two  feet  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  kiln,  and  one  into  the  flue  leading  from  the  kiln 
to  the  stack,  but  so  close  to  the  kiln  that  it  practically  re¬ 
corded  the  temperatures  of  the  gases  as  they  left  the  former. 
With  the  assistance  of  students  from  the  Ceramic  Department 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  the  temperatures  of  kiln  and 
stack  were  read  every  fifteen  minutes,  the  gases  analyzed  and 
the  intensity  of  the  draft  recorded  during  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  of  the  burn.  The  following  table  represents  the  temper¬ 
atures  observed  during  the  above  length  of  time  and  some 
time  after  closing  the  kiln: 


No.  of  Temperature  Temperature 
hours  before  closing,  in  kiln.  in  flue.  Remarks. 

32  .  1102  C  890  C  . 

30  .  1060  960  . 

28  .  1120  960  . 

26  .  1142  970  . 

24  .  1128  990  . 

22  .  1120  998  . 

20  .  1123  975  . 

18 .  1128  1010  . 

16  .  1138  1030  . 

14  .  1137  960  . 

12  .  1126  1030  . 

10  .  1162  1020  . 
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8  .  1183  1035 

6  .  1190  1033 

4  .  1183  1060 

2  .  1186  1030 

0  .  1177  1040 


2  hours  after  closing  1102  945 

4  hours  after  closing  1012  880 


Firing  stopped. 
Damper  half  closed 
Damper  closed. 


From  these  data  it  is  seen  that  the  maximum  temperature 
is  1190  degrees  C.  After  the  kiln  was  closed  the  temperature 
fell  very  rapidly,  showing  a  decrease  of  165  degrees  in  four 
hours’  cooling.  Readings  of  the  kiln  temperature  were  not 
continued  during  the  cooling,  since  a  mishap  to  the  couple 
had  rendered  the  readings  unreliable,  but  the  flue  readings 
were  made  for  some  eight  hours  after  the  closing  the  kiln. 
However,  it  was  evident  that  the  kiln  temperature  had  been 
lowered  at  least  to  850  degrees  by  the  time  the  observations 
wre  stopped;  that  is,  from  1177  to  850  degrees.  That  the  cool¬ 
ing  was  so  rapid  is  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  small  size 
of  the  kiln,  which  rendered  radiation  an  important  factor. 
The  brick  obtained  from  this  kiln  were  somewhat  lighter  in 
shade  than  the  average  kiln  run,  but  still  satisfactory.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  further  tests  be  made  in  regard  to  the  rate 
of  cooling  in  connection  with  the  drawing  of  trial  pieces.  But 
from  these  and  previous  data  it  is  evident  that  the  period  of 
oxidation  is  confined  to  the  first  twelve  hours  after  closing 
the  kiln,  and  that  by  handling  the  dampers  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner  the  degree  of  oxidation  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety. 

For  obtaining  data  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  reduction  it 
was  decided  to  examine  the  kiln  gases  by  means  of  the  Orsat 
apparatus,  and  to  carry  on  the  tests  with  two  kilns,  both  con¬ 
taining  brick  made  from  the  same  clay,  but  one  fired  under 
oxidizing  conditions  in  order  to  produce  white  face  brick,  the 
other  fired  with  a  reducing  kiln  atmosphere  for  flashed  brick. 
The  kilns  upon  which  the  tests  were  carried  out  are  large 
down-draft  kilns  of  the  Yates  type.  Fire  clay  tubes  were  fitted 
air-tight  through  holes  in  the  crown,  extending  into  the  kiln 
space  to  the  length  of  about  eighteen  inches.  Samples  of  gas 
were  drawn  by  means  of  aspirators  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
analyses  were  made  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with  good  results. 
During  each  burn  about  115  analyses  were  made  with  samples 
taken  at  different  periods  of  the  burning,  during  firing,  be¬ 
tween  fires,  before  firing,  before  and  after  cleaning.  It  was 
fully  realized  that  the  Orsat  apparatus,  „.iat  is,  the  style  with¬ 
out  the  arrangement  for  the  analysis  of  hydrocarbon  gases 
and  hydrogen,  cannot  give  strictly  accurate  results,  owing  to 
the  very  fact  that  the  contents  of  hydrogen  and  part  of  the 
hydrocarbon  gases  are  neglected,  since  everything  absorbed 
by  the  suprous  chloride  solution  is  called  CO.  although  some 
of  the  CnH;n  gases  may  have  been  absorbed  also.  But  since 
the  gases  of  the  higher  series  require  more  oxygen  for  com¬ 
bustion,  a  noticeable  error  is  introduced  in  calculating  the  de¬ 
gree  of  reduction.  This  is  especially  true-  with  the  kind  of 
coal  used  at  the  brick  plant,  which  has  the  following  compo¬ 
sition  by  proximate  analysis: 


Moisture  .  3.81  per  cent. 

Volatile  combustible  matter . 37.57  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon  . 46.48  per  cent. 

Ash . 12.14  per  cent. 


However,  since  the  errors  introduced  are  not  of  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  render  the  results  questionable,  but  simply  cause 
the  firing  conditions  to  appear  more  oxidizing  than  they  really 
are,  the  figures  obtained  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  In 
fact,  the  error  cannot  well  exceed  5  per  cent.  In  place  of 
stating  the  bare  analyses,  which  do  not  at  once  give  definite 
values  in  regard  to  oxidation  and  reduction,  the  writer  has 
calculated  the  results  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  air  intro¬ 
duced.  In  this  way  the  figures  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
gas  mixtures  are  oxidizing  or  reducing  in  character.  Thus 
100  per  cent,  of  air  represents  theoretically  ideal  conditions 
in  which  just  enough  air  is  present  to  consume  all  the  com¬ 
bustible  gases  forming  CO..;  less  than  100  per  cent,  of  air  cor¬ 
responds  to  reducing  conditions,  showing  a  lack  of  oxygen, 
while  more  than  100  per  cent,  indicates  excess  of  oxygen  or 
oxidizing  conditions.  For  instance,  if  an  analysis  on  calcu¬ 
lation  represents  90  per  cent,  of  air,  it  tells  us  that  the  gases 
are  reducing  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  of  air;  similarly  110 
per  cent,  shows  an  excess  of  air  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent. 
In  order  to  represent  the  firing  conditions  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form  for  comparison,  the  writer  has  arranged  a  table 
in  which  the  percentages  of  air  for  the  two  burns  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  so  put  together  as  to  give  a  picture  of  a 
stretch  of  six  hours’  firing,  showing  also  maximum  reduction. 
The  firing  at  the  plant  in  question  is  carried  on  with  great 
regularity  and  more  than  ordinary  care.  The  thirty-minute 


rule  is  strictly  enforced;  that  is,  the  kiln  is  fired  every  thirty 
minutes  with  charges  suited  to  the  state  of  the  fires. 

From  the  data  given  in  the  following  table  the  average 
volume  of  air  in  the  reducing  burn  is  much  lower  than  in  the 
oxidizing  firing;  if  the  percentages  were  plotted  as  ordinates, 
the  curve  representing  the  reducing  firing  would  be  lower  than 
that  of  the  oxidizing  burn,  although  crossing  the  latter  in 
several  places.  The  maximum  reduction  shown  by  the  flash 
burn  is  84  per  cent.;  that  is,  16  per  cent,  of  air  is  lacking  for 
theoretically  complete  combustion;  the  highest  per  cent,  of 
air  in  the  same  burn  is  2:16  per  cent.,  which  is  .due  to  the 
cleaning  of  the  grates.  The  lowest  per  cent,  of  air  in  the  oxi¬ 
dizing  burn  is  114  per  cent.,  which  comes  dangerously  near 


TABLE, 

Showing  percentages  of  air  used  for  combustion  in  a  regular  oxydizing 
burn,  and  in  a  flash-brick  burn.  Calculated  from  analyses  of  waste 
gases,  made  at  15-minute  intervals  for  a  period  of  six  hours. 


Times  at  which 
Samples  were 
taken  for 
Analysis 

Oxydizing  Burn  for  Buff 
Brick. 

Reducing  Burn  for  Flash 
Brick. 

Percentage 

of  air  used 

for 

Combustion 

Condition  of  Fire 
when  sample  of 
gas  was  taken. 

Percentage 

of  air  used 

for 

Combustion 

Condition  of  Fire 
when  sample  of 
gas  was  taken. 

6.00  A.  M. 

118 

Firing 

138 

Firing 

6.15 

131 

Between  Fires 

168 

Between  Firing 

6.30 

114 

Firing 

157 

Firing 

6.45 

144 

Between  Firing 

172 

Between  Firing 

7.00 

125 

Firing 

115 

Firing 

7.15 

146 

Between  Firing 

Cleaning  Fires 

7.30 

175 

Firing 

216 

Cleaniug  Fires 

7.45 

146 

Firing 

Cleaning  Fires 

8.  00 

.... 

Cleaning  Fires 

ii.5 

Firing 

8.15 

474 

Cleaning  Fires 

219 

Between  Fires 

8.30 

Cleaning  Fires 

110 

Firing 

8.45 

214 

Firing 

127 

Between  Fires 

9.00 

130 

Firing 

207 

Firing 

9.15 

186 

Between  Fires 

119 

Between  Fires 

9.30 

126 

Firing 

102 

Firing 

9.45 

150 

Between  Fires 

111 

Between  Firing 

10.00 

124 

Firing 

97 

Firing 

10. 15 

167 

Between  Fires 

129 

Between  Firing 

10.30 

159 

Firing 

90 

Firing 

10.45 

142 

Between  Fires 

107 

Between  Firing 

11.00 

194 

Firing 

91.5 

Firing 

11.15 

186 

Between  Fires 

106 

Between  Firing 

11.30 

171 

Firing 

94 

Firing 

11.45 

183 

Between  Fires 

84 

Between  Firing 

12.00 

172 

Firing 

88 

Firing 

Averages  .... 

168.5 

128.7 

the  safe  limit,  a  fact  which  was  confirmed  by  the  presence 
of  slightly  flashed  brick  in  the  kiln.  For  this  particular  clay 
the  per  cent,  of  air  should  never  fall  below  120  per  cent.,  since 
near  this  point  the  danger  of  reduction  is  too  close  for  the 
safest  burning.  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  100 
per  cent,  stands  for  theoretically  perfect  combustion,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  with  coal  as  fuel,  the  mixture  of  the  gases  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  and  that,  while  the  required  volume  of  air  may  be  there, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  mixed  with  the  combustible  gases  to  be 
neutral  in  character. 

The  state  of  affairs  is  somewhat  different  in  the  reducing 
burn,  inasmuch  as  the  danger  of  having  too  much  reduction 
is  not  so  near,  and  as  long  as  the  iron  is  converted  into  the 
silicate,  alternating  oxidizing  and  reducing  firing  conditions 
do  not  affect  the  final  result. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  two  modes  of 
firing,  the  flash  burn  has  the  better  of  it,  having  an  average 
percentage  of  13  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  while  the  oxidiz¬ 
ing  burn  shows  only  10.8  per  cent.  This  is  already  explained 
by  the  greater  volume  of  air  which  must  be  heated  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case.  Some  idea  may  be  had  in  regard  to  the  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  of  our  kilns  by  observing  that  in  the  oxidizing  burn 
474  volumes  of  air  pass  through  the  kiln  while  the  grates  are 
being  cleaned,  which  takes  place  about  four  times  a  day.  But 
it  must  be  realized  that  the  burning  done  at  this  plant  is  of 
an  exceptionally  high  order,  since  the  average  per  cent,  of  air 
in  industrial  furnaces  and  kilns  is  200. 

Upon  considering  the  information  available  pertaining  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  the  subject  of  flashing,  the  writer  ven¬ 
tures  to  make  the  following  general  statements: 

1.  Flashing  is  assisted  by  the  presence  of  fluxes  like  lime 
and  the  alkalies. 

2.  In  flashing,  the  iron  is  chemically  united  with  silica  to 
form  a  silicate  insoluble  in  acid. 

3.  This  combination  may  take  place  in  two  ways: 

Either  by  means  of  high  temperature  and  a  short  period 
of  reduction  or  by  means  of  reducing  conditions  maintained 
throughout  the  burn  at  a  lower  temperature. 
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4.  Reduction  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  air  appears  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

5.  The  longer  the  period  of  cooling  from  the  maximum 
temperature  down  to  approximately  700  degrees  C.,  the  darker 
will  the  flash  color  become  under  given  conditions. 

6.  By  means  of  dampers  the  degree  of  reduction  as  well 
as  the  rate  of  cooling  may  be  regulated  to  suit  all  practical 
requirements. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject 
that  the  following  topics  be  thoroughly  invest  gated: 

1.  Determination  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide  in  samples 
of  both  buff  and  flashed  clay  wares. 

2.  Observation  of  effects  produced  by  introducing  into  a 
white  burning  clay,  containing  but  little  iron  itself,  different 
quantities  of  metallic  iron,  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide  and  iron 
silicate  in  various  degrees  of  fineness  from  the  powdered vstate 
to  the  size  of  grains.  By  means  of  colorless  fluxes  the  point 
of  vitrification  can  be  lowered  so  as  to  come  within  the  range 
of  the  usual  kiln  temperatures. 

3.  Observation  of  the  rate  of  cooling  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  trials. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebt¬ 
edness  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson  for  privileges  granted  at  the 
works  of  the  Ohio  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  to  Prof. 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  for  the  use  of  the  pyrometer  and  apparatus. 

— Discussion. — 

Mr.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske:  I  am  sure  all  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  such  a  paper  as  this  without 
sitting  down  and  studying  it  for  many  hours  in  advance,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  full  of  data  and  new  points.  1  feel  now  entirely 
unprepared  to  discuss  these  points  intelligently.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  which  Mr.  Bleininger  has  reached  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  I  reached  in  my  experiments,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  in  regard  to  ferrous  silicate.  That  is  a  new  prop¬ 
osition  to  me.  I  never  thought  of  that  feature,  though  Mr. 
Bleininger  has  gone  into  it  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  right  about  it.  The  five  conditions  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bleininger  as  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  flashing  are 
certainly,  I  think,  the  same  which  every  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  flashed  brick  must  have  observed — the  chemical 
composition  of  the  flame,  the  physical  structure,  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  degree  of  reduction  and  rate  of  cooling;  every  one  has 
a  radical  and  important  effect  upon  the  flashing. 

Speaking  of  the  physical  composition,  you  have  probably  all 
noticed  the  difference  between  the  flashing  obtained  on  a  dry 
pressed  brick  and  a  mud  brick.  Mr.  Bleininger  brought  that 
out,  and  I  am  sure  I  agree  with  him.  Most  dry  pressed  brick 
do  not  have  that  lively,  brilliant  color  which  the  mud  brick 
has.  Exactly  why  that  this  is  true  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  temperature  has,  of  course,  a  very  vital  effect  upon  the 
degree  of  flash;  not  that  the  flashing  is  performed  by  the  heat, 
but  a  certain  temperature  is  necessary  to  bring  the  ferrous 
oxide  into  that  condition  where  it  is  ready  to  absorb  further 
oxygen  or  to  combine  with  silica,  or  to  form  further  chemical 
combinations.  Whether  it  is  the  ferric  oxide  or  the  ferric  sil¬ 
icate  which  produces  the  effect,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the 
flash  until  you  get  to  a  certain  temperature. 

Mr.  Bleininger  raised  the  question  of  introducing  metallic 
iron  or  metallic  oxides  into  clays,  which,  in  their  native  state, 
are  practically  free  from  these  ingredients.  I  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  along  this  line.  We  took  a  clay,  wnite  burning,  which 
was  flashed  with  only  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  even  then 
only  slightly,  and  by  introducing  magnetic  iron  (Fe304) — I 
think  that  is  the  formula — either  in  the  powdered  or  granular 
state,  the  most  beautiful  flash  could  be  obtained.  In  fact,  the 
mottled  brick  which  I  showed  at  the  meeting  last  year  are 
made  from  this  mixture.  It  not  only  has  a  spot  in  it,  but  has 
a  rich  old-gold  background.  These  are  made  of  the  clay  which 
burns  almost  white,  and  we  use  the  same  clay  for  making 
white  brick  and  for  making  flashed  old-gold  or  mottled  brick, 
the  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  we  introduced  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  the  granular  state,  and  the  effect  is 
rather  peculiar  in  the  way  the  flashing  spreads  from  the  spot. 
The  .brick  is  not  white  with  black  or  brown  spots,  but  the 
whole  surface  seems  to  be  covered  with  a  beautiful  rich  flash, 
which  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  oxide  may  be  volatil¬ 
ized  and  spread  over  the  surface,  for  in  some  other  way  it  does 
become  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  brick.  Of  course, 
this  is  rather  an  expensive  way  to  produce  flashed  brick,  com¬ 
pared  with  using  clay  with  the  iron  in  it,  but  you  can  control 
the  product  much  better. 

Prof.  Wheeler:  Do  you  use  that  in  the  form  of  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Fiske:  Yes,  magnetic  iron  ore,  crushed  through  a 
crusher,  screened  and  mixed  in  definite  proportions  to  the 
clay. 

Dr.  Ries:  Does  that  give  better  results? 


Mr.  Fiske:  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
other  things.  We  obtained  this  cheaply  and  used  it. 

The  rate  of  cooling  has  been  referi'ed  to  as  an  important 

feature  in  flashing,  and  I  think  that  is  true.  I  made  no  fur- 
« 

ther  tests  since  last  year,  as  we  are  unfortunate  in  having 
our  factory  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  year  and  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  experiment  further.  But  my  experience  was 
that  the  rate  of  cooling,  in  connection  with  other  factors,  is 
an  important  point.  Mr.  Bleininger  stated  one  case  where 
the  kiln  was  cooled  quickly  and  there  was  only  a  light  flash. 
If  you  cool  too  quickly,  the  iron  doesn’t  have  time  to  take  on 
oxygen  enough  to  obtain  the  ferric  state.  The  ferrous  oxide 
fails  to  take  on  the  necessary  oxygen. 

The  converse  of  this  question  of  flashing  is  the  question  of 
bleaching.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  take  a  fine  sample  of 
old  gold  brick  and  bleach  it.  I  had  an  experience  of  this  kind, 
where  the  color  of  the  burned  brick  put  into  the  kiln  was  a 
handsome  flash  and  it  came  out  a  dirty  lemon  color.  It  seems 
the  composition  of  the  ferric  oxide  or  silicate,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  very  critical  at  a  high  temperature,  and  when  you 
get  the  oxide  at  that  high  temperature  you  can  either  add 
more  oxygen  to  it  or  take  away;  you  can  produce  a  dark  flash 
or  bleach  it  out. 

Mr.  Willard  D.  Richardson:  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  but,  of  course,  I  can  imagine  some  things  in  it  from  the 
fact  stated  there  that  Mr.  Bleininger  performed  most  of  his 
experiments  at  our  works.  I  believe  the  method  he  has  de¬ 
scribed,  if  followed  for  a  considerable  time,  would  result  in 
real  benefit  to  those  who  are  flashing  brick.  The  only  uncer¬ 
tainty  comes  from  the  experiments  not  having  been  continued 
for  a  long  enough  time  in  that  careful  way.  Still,  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  which  was  not  previously  known.  It  is 
quite  wonderful  to  me,  sometimes,  when  I  think  that,  though 
we  have  been  flashing  brick  there  for  three  years,  how  many 
things  there  are  about  it  we  do  not  know,  and  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  learning  something.  We  are  in  that  period  now  where 
we  are  making  changes  in  kilns,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  more  information.  Flashed  brick  have  come  into  favor 
only  in  the  last  few  years,  but  as  they  have  exceptional  merit 
by  reason  of  the  permanency  of  their  colors,  I  think  their  use 
will  increase.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  think  the  day  will  come 
when  we  will  burn  all  our  brick  on  the  flat  side,  and,  by  proper 
firing,  produce  colors  we  cannot  obtain  by  facing  the  brick. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  in  this  way  we  get  a  greater  variety 
of  shades  than  by  facing  them;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
that  variety  of  shade  is  such  a  detriment.  What  has  made 
such  a  success  of  flashed  brick  in  the  last  few  years  is  the 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  architects  in  regard  to  uniformity 
of  color  in  the  face  of  the  brick.  Those  most  aesthetic  have 
come  to  demand  the  variegated  colors  the  fire  has  produced  on 
the  brick  in  the  kiln.  An  additional  merit  of  flashed  brick 
is  that  the  face  of  the  brick,  even  if  made  by  the  dry  press 
process,  is  almost  impervious — the  only  way  we  can  produce 
a  practically  impervious  face  by  the  dry  press  process.  The 
producing  at  will,  not  the  iron  spots  that  designate  the  Pom¬ 
peiian  brick— -that,  of  course,  we  cannot  produce  at  will  unless 
we  have  the  iron  in  the  clay  in  the  form  of  grains — but  the 
peculiar  golden  or  bronze  colors  that  are  so  much  admired, 
is  the  question  we  are  studying.  With  the  same  clay,  which 
contains  grains  of  pyrites,  we  make  either  a  white  or  cream 
brick  or  the  iron-mottled  old-gold  brick,  by  the  difference  in 
the  method  of  burning.  We  aim  for  a  bright  golden  color, 
and,  as  Mr.  Fiske  stated,  the  dry  press  process  will  produce  a 
richer  color  than  the  mud  process. 

Mr.  Ellis  Lovejoy:  How  not  to  get  flashed  bricks  is  the 
question  with  us,  and  we  will  be  greatly  pleased  when  Mr. 
Bleininger  solves  the  question  of  how  to  get  them,  so  that  we 
may  apply  the  proper  remedy  to  avoid  getting  them. 

Our  study  of  the  question  has  been  largely  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  and  our  analytical  work  has  been  too  desultory 
to  be  of  much  value. 

Our  kilns  were  originally  constructed  with  single  furnaces, 
similar  to  those  upon  which  Mr.  Bleininger  has  been  experi¬ 
menting,  and  also  our  firing  was  every  thirty  minutes.  We 
were  greatly  troubled  with  flashed  bricks  in  the  top  of  the 
kilns  and  near  the  bag  walls.  We  found  that  we  lessened  the 
trouble  by  keeping  the  furnace  doors  open  a  little,  and  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  furnaces  we  set  all  of  the  doors  about  two  inches 
above  the  door  plates,  to  insure  the  entrance  of  air  over  the 
fires.  We  next  changed  our  furnaces  to  double  furnaces,  but 
retained  the  single  bags,  and  also  made  better  arrangements 
for  the  admission  of  air  over  the  fires. 

These  furnaces  were  fired  alternately,  every  fifteen  to 
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twenty  minutes;  light  and  frequent  firing,  keeping  the  bed 
of  coals  shallow  and  level,  was  our  method.  We  got  much 
less  flashing  in  this  way,  but  we  still  had  enough  of  it  to  wish 
for  something  better. 

All  our  efforts  have  been  to  produce  a  continuously  oxidiz¬ 
ing  flame,  and,  with  every  gain  in  that  direction,  our  results 
improved. 

We  have  no  analysis  of  the  gases  from  the  single  furnaces, 
but  from  the  double  furnaces  we  found  from  110  per  cent,  to 
120  per  cent,  of  air  just  after  firing,  and  from  170  per  cent,  to 
180  per  cent,  just  before  firing.  Our  analyses  are  too  few  to 
warrant  any  conclusion,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we 
always  had  an  oxidizing  flame,  except  twice  a  day— just  after 
clinkering  when  the  furnaces  were  filled  with  fresh  fuel.  The 
gases  for  our  analyses  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  kilns, 
which  are  of  the  down-draft  type,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
excess  of  air,  there  was  always  present  a  small  percentage  of 
CO,  showing  that  the  combustion  was  not  complete  when  the 
gases  came  in  contact  with  the  bricks. 

In  our  continuous  kilns,  where  we  have  from  200  per  cent, 
to  300  per  cent,  of  air,  which  enters  the  kiln  highly  heated 
and  passes  both  through  and  over  the  fuel,  insuring  perfect 
combustion  before  reaching  the  bricks,  we  never  get  any 
flashing. 

Last  fall  we  began  using  natural  gas.  We  were  confident 
that  with  it  we  would  never  have  any  trouble  with  flashing, 
but  in  this  we  have  been  very  much  disappointed.  Our  first 
burns  were  made  with  7-32-inch  burners,  in  five-inch  mixers, 
and  showed  no  flashing,  but  we  had  trouble  in  getting  heat 
enough  to  finish  our  burns.  We  enlarged  the  burners  to 
li-inch,  and  in  some  instances  to  9-32-inch.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  with  these  burners  exceeded  all  our  experience  in  flash¬ 
ing.  We  had  found  in  our  coal  firing  that  protection  from 
the  flame  prevented  the  flashing,  but  in  some  of  the  later  gas- 
fired  kilns  the  bricks  in  seggars  were  as  badly  flashed  as 
those  exposed  to  the  flame. 

We  have  two  small  kilns,  alike  in  structure,  except  that 
one  has  our  regular  double  furnaces,  with  7-32-inch  burners 
in  each,  while  the  other  has  single  furnaces,  with  three  9-32- 
inch  burners  in  each.  In  the  former  we  have  never  had  any 
flashed  bricks,  while  in  the  other,  with  a  single  exception, 
every  burn  has  been  flashed.  One  burn  was  flashed  beyond 
anything  we  had  ever  seen  on  our  yard.  This  burn  was 
started  with  the  regular  9-32-inch  burners,  but  we  were  afraid 
of  flashing  the  kiln  with  them  and  changed  them  to  7-32-inch 
burners.  With  the  9-32-inch  burners  we  had  from  120  per 
cent,  to  135  per  cent,  of  air,  but  at  the  same  time  we  found 
from  6-10  per  cent,  to  8-10  per  cent,  of  CO. 

With  the  7-32-inch  burners  we  had  nearly  250  per  cent,  of 
air,  and  still  a  little  CO. 

We  could  not  keep  the  heat  up  with  the  latter  burners,  and 
had  to  take  them  out,  and  put  in  the  larger  burners.  When 
we  put  on  the  larger  burners  again,  we  took  out  the  two-inch 
pipe  which  conducts  the  mixed  gas  and  air  from  the  mixer  to 
the  furnaces,  and  put  in  its  place  a  four-inch  pipe,  set  in  such 
a  way  that  the  gas  and  air  from  the  mixer  would  take  addi¬ 
tional  air  as  it  entered  this  pipe — in  short,  a  double  mixer. 

Whether  the  idea  is  feasible  or  not,  it  certainly  did  not  work 
in  this  instance,  for  the  gas  burned  in  the  pipe  instead  at  the 
end,  which  probably  created  a  back  pressure,  and  cut  off  some 
of  the  air  which  might  have  entered  through  the  mixer.  An¬ 
alyses  of  the  gases  of  these  burners  showed  122  per  cent,  of 
air,  and  slightly  less  CO  than  with  the  regular  9-32-inch  burn¬ 
ers  and  pipe.  Such  contradictory  showings  of  the  gases,  led 
us  to  put  the  big  tubes  with  7-32-inch  burners  on  a  small  test 
kiln,  for  a  series  of  tests,  and  our  results  were  as  follows: 

1.  With  dampers  wide  open,  1.3  per  cent.  CO  and  101  per 
cent.  air. 

2.  With  dampers  half  closed,  but  no  back  pressure,  3.1  per 
cent.  CO  and  106  per  cent.  air. 

3.  With  dampers  three-fourths  closed,  giving  back  pressure, 
7.4  .per  cent.  CO  and  91  per  cent.  air. 

These  analyses  show  that  in  our  flashed  kiln,  with  varying 
conditions  of  draft,  we  must  have  been  dangerously  near  the 
100  per  cent,  air  limit,  and  at  times  we  may  have  had  a  strong¬ 
ly  reducing  gas.  The  next  burn  in  this  kiln  was  made  with 
the  regular  9-32-inch  burners,  but  we  took  every  precaution  to 
keep  the  kiln  free  from  reducing  gases  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so  with  the  dampers.  We  kept  the  mixers  wide  open, 
and  also  kept  holes  around  the  pipes  open — in  short,  we  used 
all  the  air  we  could  get,  and  there  was  not  a  flashed  brick  in 
the  kiln. 

In  another  instance,  we  had  two  large  kilns  filled  with  the 
same  material,  including  molded  bricks,  set  in  the  same  way. 
and  the  kilns  were  under  fire  at  the  same  time.  Our  record 
shows  that  both  kilns  were  burned  under  as  nearly  the  same 


conditions  as  it  would  be  possible,  except  that  one  of  them 
had  9-32-inch  burners  and  the  other  7-32-inch. 

The  air  from  the  gases  of  the  9-32-inch  burner  was  under 
120  per  cent.,  ranging  from  110  per  cent,  to  118  per  cent., 
while  the  7-32-inch  burners  showed  about  140  per  cent,  of  air. 

The  former  was  badly  flashed  in  the  top  while  there  was  not 
a  single  flashed  brick  in  the  latter. 

We  continued  the  examination  of  the  gases  in  the  test  kiln, 
under  varying  conditions.  We  have  already  shown  the  effect 
of  closing  the  dampers,  and  we  determined  roughly  the  limit 
beyond  which  we  must  not  close  them.  We  also  tested  the 
gases  from  large  and  small  burners;  mixers  open  and  closed; 
holes  around  the  pipes  entering  the  furnaces  open  and  closed; 
and  finally  the  effect  of  varying  pressure  in  the  gas  main. 
Except  the  latter,  the  effect  of  these  different  conditions  is 
readily  surmised.  Regarding  the  latter,  the  question  we  wish 
to  determine  is,  whether  we  shall  use  a  low  pressure  with  a 
large  burner,  or  a  high  pressui’e  with  a  small  burner.  We  are 
still  at  work  upon  this,  and  can  only  say  at  this  time  that 
changing  the  pressure  from  10  ounces  to  5  ounces,  increased 
the  air  from  110  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent.,  showing  that  the 
increase  of  the  force  with  which  gas  is  thrown  into  the  mixer 
does  not  correspondingly  increase  the  quantity  of  air. 

In  conclusion,  our  work  shows  that  a  strongly  oxydizing 
flame,  as  in  our  continuous  kilns,  will  not  flash;  that  flashing 
will  occur  in  a  flame  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  air,  but  the 
tendency  is  greater  the  lower  this  excess. 


ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


THE  MISSOURI  BRICK  and  terra  cotta  industries  have 
been  very  busy  the  past  few  weeks.  Some  have  only 
worked  their  regular  forces,  while  others  have  in¬ 
creased  theirs.  All  are  hard  at  work.  This  hustle  has  been 
caused  by  the  large  number  of  buildings  that  are  being  erected 
here  and  in  anticipation  of  a  greater  demand  for  material  in 
the  near  future. 

As  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  work  being  done  or  con¬ 
templated,  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Building  Commis¬ 
sioner  show  that  valuations  of  building  permits  issued  during 
the  month  of  July  were  $1,056,556  in  excess  of  those  issued 
during  July  of  last  year.  Large  increases  have  been  recorded 
every  month  this  year.  The  valuation  for  last  month  was 
$1,498,283,  against  $441,727  last  year.  The  valuation  of  new 
brick  buildings  authorized  last  month  was  $1,386,603,  against 
$350,620  a  year.  ago.  The  estimated  cost  of  brick  additions 
and  alterations  this  July  was  $13,433,  as  compared  with  $59,- 
838  in  July,  1900.  This  shows  that,  instead  of  repairs,  new 
buildings  are  being  put  up. 

The  record-breaking  weather,  which  drove  St.  Louisans  to 
the  parks  to  sleep,  and  in  scores  of  cases  to  the  hospitals  and 
cemeteries  last  month,  has  a  baneful  effect  on  building,  and 
that  business,  which  had  received  an  impetus  such  as  had  not 
been  seen  in  this  city  for  many  years,  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
tarded.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  human  endurance,  and  that 
limit  was  reached  here  when  the  thermometer,  for  days  and 
days,  was  in  the  nineties,  and  as  high  as  107  degrees  or  a  few 
degrees  less  for  many  days. 

It  is  said  that  all  work  has  been  retarded  more  than  45  per 
cent.  While  hodcarriers  were  being  paid  from  30  to  37  cents 
per  hour,  there  were  none  to  be  had  during  most  of  the  hot 
spell.  There  are,  it  is  said,  about  five  hundred  union  brick¬ 
layers  in  the  city.  They  are  paid  55  cents  an  hour  for  eight 
hours’  work,  with  double  pay  for  overtime.  Men  who  had 
enjoyed  anything  like  steady  work  at  these  wages  for  even  a 
short  length  of  time  could  afford  to  take  a  vacation  or  lay 
off  a  few  days  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  spending  several 
weeks  in  the  hospital.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  work  falling 
behind. 

President  Eb.  Rogers,  of  the  Alton  Building,  Paving  and  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  stated  recently  that  on  account  of  the  poor  water 
pressure  at  his  plant  at  North  Alton  the  amount  of  brick 
being  made  is  the  least  for  years.  Their  contracts  with  firms 
cannot  be  filled  unless  the  pressure  is  remedied  in  some  way, 
and  very  few  bricks  will  be  made  this  season.  He  is  making 
arrangements  to  drain  all  the  neighboring  ponds  for  water, 
but  does  not  think  it  will  suffice  for  their  needs. 

The  Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co.  recently  bought 
quite  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  San  Francisco  Railroad 
tracks,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
will  put  up  a  factory  on  the  site. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Co.  continues  to  do  a 
good  business,  in  spite  of  the  hot  weather.  Several  big  orders 
have  been  sold  by  this  firm,  and  a  number  are  under  way.  In 
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petent  engineer.  We  were  anxious  that  the  first  work  done 
should  be  correct  in  every  particular,  for  many  croakers  were 
waiting  for  a  failure  to  cry,  “I  told  you  so.”  But,  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  trial  of  men  with  spades,  we  summed  up  the  results 
as  follows:  Man  born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble  when  put  to  hard  work  on  a  hot  day.  He  was  at  work 
one  day  and  somewhere  else  the  next.  He  worked  like  a 
badger  when  he  struck  easy  spading  and  made  $3  per  day; 
but  when  he  came  to  tough  digging  he  struck  for  higher 
wages,  and  when  that  was  refused  he  struck  out  for  pastures 
new.  He  was  expensive  as  well  as  troublesome,  for  the  best 
we  could  do  made  the  total  cost  of  ditching  30  to  40  cents  per 
rod  for  three-foot  ditches. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  our  superintendent  survey  each 
ditch  after  it  was  completed  to  be  sure  the  grade  was  kept 
true,  and  often  much  additional  expense  was  incurred  to  cor¬ 
rect  mistakes.  We  were  about  to  give  up  the  problem  and 
leave  the  farmers  to  solve  it  the  best  they  could,  when  our  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  the  Buckeye  steam  ditcher,  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Carey,  O.  We  were  anxious  to  get  hold  of  something 
that  would  do  the  work  and  not  go  on  a  strike  once  each 
week.  We  did  not  have  much  confidence  in  the  machine,  for 
when  a  man  has  made  a  few  failures  in  working  out  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  a  case  he  is  ready  to  doubt  another  man’s  ability 
to  do  the  work  for  him.  Besides,  one  never  likes  to  be  among 
the  first  to  try  a  comparatively  new  invention.  But  the  guar¬ 
antee  on  this  machine  was  “no  work,  no  pay,”  and  that  part 
was  very  satisfactory,  for  we  were  ready  to  pay  as  soon  as 
the  work  could  be  done.  We  ordered  one  of  these  machines 

and  received  it  in  April,  1901,  and,  though 
the  fields  were  very  muddy,  the  expert 
sent  along  to  start  the  machine  decided 
to  make  a  trial.  Much  of  the  time  the 
mud  was  so  deep  that  we  were  forced  to 
run  on  planks,  but,  in  spite  of  the  ugly 
conditions,  the  work  was  so  satisfactory 
that  we  paid  the  price  and  sent  the  man 
home.  I  shall  not  devote  much  space  to 
the  description  of  this  ditcher,  but  send 
a  photograph  of  it  at  work  here,  which 
will  show  its  modus  operandi  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  written  description.  The  mo¬ 
tive  power  is  a  6-horse-power  engine  with 
upright  boiler.  The  digger  is  a  great 
wheel  of  peculiar  construction,  which,  as 
it  revolves,  scrapes  the  dirt  from  the 
ditch  and  drops  it  on  a  belt,  which,  in 
turn,  drops  the  dirt  by  the  side  of  the 
ditch,  ready  for  refiling  after  the  tiles 
are  laid.  The  engine  is  supplied  with 
traction  gears  of  different  speeds — slower 
for  deep  ditches  and  faster  for  shallow 
ones  and  when  on  the  road.  Each  ditch 
is  completed  and  grade  established  by 
passing  over  the  ground  once.  Any  depth 
to  five  feet  may  be  dug  and  wide  enough 
to  hold  eight-inch  tiles.  The  bottom  of 
the  ditch  is  scooped  out  hollow,  ready  for 
laying  the  tiles. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  method  of  keeping  the  grade, 
although  it  is  quite  simple  in  operation.  We  first  locate  the 
ditch  by  a  careful  survey,  and  calculate  how  deep  it  must  be 
at  each  end.  Then  stakes  with  targets  upon  them  are  set 
along  this  ditch,  marking  the  grade  to  be  kept.  The  ditcher 
is  started  preferably  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ditch,  and  the 
ditching  wheel  is  lowered  to  the  depth  that  the  ditch  must  be 
at  this  place.  Then  the  forward  motion  is  begun,  the  operator, 
by  means  of  a  ratchet  for  raising  or  lowering  the  ditching 
wheel,  keeping  a  sight  rod  upon  the  wheel  in  line  with  the 
targets  upon  the  grade  stakes.  If  the  operator  is  a  careful 
man  he  cannot  fail  to  keep  the  grade.  He  must  watch  the 
ground  over  which  he  is  to  pass,  note  the  elevations  and  de¬ 


fact,  Mr.  Grath  is  highly  pleased  with  not  only  the  present 
prospects,  but  those  in  the  future  as  well. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co.  are  doing 
well  with  their  crushers  and  pulverizers,  and  are  putting  in 
several  of  them,  with  orders  for  quite  a  number  more. 

The  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co.  have  done  a  good  business 
the  past  month,  with  the  outlook  for  future  'business  good. 

Contracts  are  being  let  all  the  time  for  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  not  only  for  immediate  delivery,  but  for  the  future. 
Next  year,  if  all  goes  well,  will  be  the  banner  year  for  this 
industry  in  St.  Louis.  Prices  have  not  changed  any  in  spite 
of  the  great  demand.  A  SAINT. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

TILE  DRAINAGE  IN  MISSOURI.  No.  4. 


L.  C.  Moore. 


NE  OF  THE  GREATEST  hindrances  to 
tiling  land  in  our  part  of  the  State  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent 
ditchers.  No  one  seemed  to  understand 
the  work,  and  much  trouble  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  to  secure  any  one  willing  to 
dig  in  the  ditches  at  reasonable  wages. 
And  then  the  work,  when  completed,  was 
often  so  poorly  done  that  much  of  it  had  to  be  gone  over 
again.  The  expense  has  been  great  wherever  the  ditching  was 
done  with  the  spade,  and,  even  at  high  figures,  the  farmers 
could  not  get  the  work  done  rapidly  enough  to  accomplish 
much  in  a  year.  There  are  many  thousand  tiles  now  lying 


The  Buckeye  Steam  Ditcher. 


on  neighboring  farms,  doing  no  one  any  good,  all  because  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  competent  workmen  to  lay  them.  Now, 
it  is  the  tiles  that  are  put  into  the  ground  that-  make  the 
money  for  a  man.  Fortunately,  they  will  not  decay  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  elements. 

We  found  our  sales  much  restricted  because  of  this  labor 
problem,  and  realized  that  we  must  do  something  to  remedy 
this  matter,  for  the  farmers  seemed  too  busy  with  other  work 
to  give  it  sufficient  attention.  Our  first  plan  was  to  import  a 
crew  of  experienced  workmen  from  a  neighboring  State,  and 
putting  them  at  work  at  a  fixed  price  per  rod,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  ditch.  Of  course,  the  laying  out  of  the  ditches 
and  the  grading  of  the  same  would  have  to  be  done  by  a  com¬ 
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pressions,  which  would  throw  the  machine  off  the  proper 
grade,  and  be  ready  to  raise  or  lower  the  ditcher  wheel  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  Of  course,  if  the  forward  motion  of  the 
ditcher  was  rapid  this  could  not  be  done.  But  the  speed  when 
at  work  is  not  over  ten  to  fifteen  rods  per  hour,  and  we  have 
dug  ditches  across  commons,  with  alternating  ridges  and  fur¬ 
rows,  and  a  careful  survey  of  the  ditches  when  completed 
showed  almost  perfect  grade.  The  broad  valleys  of  our 
streams  here  present  some  difficult  work,  for  often  there  will 
be  no  perceptible  fall  for  miles.  Often  we  have  to  make  the 
fall  on  a  very  long  ditch  by  digging  the  lower  end  five  feet 
deep  and  the  upper  end  two  feet  deep.  Any  great  deviation 
from  the  proper  grade  would  be  fatal  to  such  a  ditch,  and  yet 
we  have  never  failed  to  accomplish  what  we  desired  with  this 
machine.  We  ordered  our  second  ditcher  in  May,  and  now 
both  may  be  seen,  running  side  by  side,  on  a  large  job  we  now 

have  one  mile  south  of  Memphis,  Mo.  _ _ 

After  one  season’s  work  with  our  ditch¬ 
ers  we  sum  up  the  results  as  follows: 

No  strikes  for  higher  wages. 

No  delays  because  the  thermometer 
registered  110  in  the  shade. 

The  dryer  the  ground  became,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  results. 

Better  work  than  we  were  ever  able  to 
secure  from  men  with  spades. 

Rapid  work,  each  ditcher  cutting  from 
75  to  150  rods  per  day. 

Cost  of  ditching,  5  cents  per  rod  for 
each  foot  in  depth. 

Last,  but  not  least,  all  the  work  we  can 
do  and  sales  for  all  the  tiles  we  can  make. 


West  Twentieth  street,  in  Des  Moines,  and  put  it  into  opera¬ 
tion.  The  new  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  divided 
into  $38,000  of  common  stock  and  $37,000  of  preferred  stock. 
The  intention  is  to  issue  the  common  stock  to  take  up  the 
claims  of  the  old  company,  which  will  be  satisfied  by  the  stock-, 
holders  in  the  new  concern,  and  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  it 
by  Lawrence  Byers,  the  receiver.  The  preferred  stock  will  be 
paid  for  in  cash,  and  the  capital  raised  in  this  way  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  improvements  to  the  plant  and  for  working  capital. 
The  incorporators  of  the  new  company  are:  Judge  C.  C.  Cole, 
A.  H.  Marshall  and  S.  C.  Lee.  By  the  new  organization  all  of 
the  old  stockholders  will  retire  from  the  company. 

The  new  company,  in  addition  to  manufacturing  brick,  pro¬ 
poses  to  equip  the  plant  for  manufacturing  hollow  building 
tile,  drain  pipe,  tiling,  terra  cotta  and  ordinary  tile  work.  It 
will  also  engage  in  the  contracting  business,  and  will  figure 


WITH  IOWA  CLAYWORKERS. 


ALL  OP  THE  brick  plants  of  Fort 
Dodge  are  running  full  capacity 
and  are  experiencing  no  little  trou¬ 
ble  in  shipping  orders  promptly.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products  has  been  larger 
this  year  than  the  capacity  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  plants  would  warrant  and  deliver 
promptly.  The  plant  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
Clay  Works  has  experienced  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  sufficient  labor,  owing 
to  the  unusual  building  now  going  on  in 
the  adjacent  territory. 

The  Beam  &  Nelson  Brick  Company,  of 
Lehigh,  Iowa,  which  was  organized  this 
spring,  has  its  new  plant  at  Lehigh 
nearly  completed  and  expects  to  be  able  to 
begin  the  work  of  filling  orders  in  a  short 
time.  The  products  of  the  company  will, 
for  the  present,  be  confined  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sizes  of  tile  and  building  brick. 

Later,  as  time  will  permit,  the  company 
expects  to  add  to  their  facilities  for  mak¬ 
ing  other  brick  products. 

Charles  Hughes,  former  superintendent 
of  the  Lehigh  Clay  Works,  has  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
company  to  George  Bailey,  of  Lehigh,  who  will  assume  Mr. 
Hughes’  position  of  superintendent.  The  plant  is  being  worked 
this  season  to  its  full  capacity,  its  product  of  paving  and  build¬ 
ing  brick  finding  a  ready  demand  in  the  cities  of  Iowa.  All  of 
the  brick  being  used  in  the  $150,000  court  house  now  being 
constructed  in  Fort  Dodge  is  the  product  of  their  plant.  The 
company  expects  this  winter  to  add  to  its  present  facilities  for 
making  other  brick  products. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Iowa  Brick  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  were  filed  for  record  Saturday. 
This  is  the  company  that  proposes  to  buy  the  old  plant  on 


The  Uuckeye  Ditcher  in  Operation. 

on  all  kinds  of  public  improvements,  building  work,  etc.  It  is 
expected  that  the  plant  will  be  put  into  operation  at  once. 

Many  people  in  Des  Moines  are  not  at  all  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  sample  pieces  of  asphalt  pavement  which  have  been 
laid  in  the  city.  The  contract  for  this  paving  was  let  in  the 
face  of  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  and  its  opponents  have  ever 
since  been  on  the  outlook  for  features  of  the  pavement  which 
they  could  criticise.  So  much  brick  paving  has  been  laid  in 
Des  Moines,  and  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  paving  brick  has 
become  such  an  important  industry  that  many  of  the  people 
are  as  strongly  prejudiced  in  its  favor  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  of  Sioux  City  are  in  favor  of  asphalt.  It  is  probable 
that  very  little  asphalt  paving  will  be  laid  on  the  resident 
streets  of  Des  Moines.  SCRIBE. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  NEWS  AND  PAN-AMERICAN 
HAPPENINGS. 


ITH  A  FIVE  MILLION  market  during  the 
month  of  July,  the  Buffalo  brickmakers 
continue  in  a  contented  state  of  mind,  and 
the  outlook  for  business  this  fall  is  very 
bright.  The  export  trade  of  brick  by  lake 
shipments  from  this  city  has  been  greater 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
Buffalo  brick.  There  are  a  number  of  yards  much  nearer  and 
on  the  line,  but  they  pass  them  all,  and  our  boys  still  hold 
their  trade. 

The  Brush  Bros.’  plant,  at  Jewettville,  as  the  bookkeeper 
expresses  it,  is  literally  snowed  under  with  orders  for  both  dry 
pressed  and  their  glazed  stiff  muds.  Besides  the  large  local 
demand,  they  are  unable  to  fill  all  their  orders  for  the  New 
York  and  Eastern  markets. 

O.  W.  Weyer,  manager  for  the  Buffalo  Brick  Association,  has 
resigned,  and  G.  M.  Springer,  the  bookkeeper,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Brother  Weyer,  backed  by  some 
Cleveland  men,  has  purchased  a  large  farm,  owned  by  the 


Kelderhouse  estate,  on  the  Lake  Shore,  near  Hamburg.  A 
switch  from  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  been  laid,  running 
through  the  center  of  the  farm.  Buildings  will  be  erected  at 
once  and  a  plant  put  in  for  the  manufacture  of  both  common 
and  paving  brick.  They  expect  to  employ  over  one  hundred 
men. 

The  Lancaster  Brick  Company  will  hold  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors  on  Monday,  August 
19.  The  present  officers  are  George  W.  Carter,  president,  and 
C.  S.  A.  Coe,  secretary.  This  plant  has  received  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  orders  for  hollow  brick.  Although  members  of  the 
brick  association,  they  confine  their  output  to  the  manufacture 
of  hollows  and  drain  tile. 

— On  the  Midway. — 

While  doing  the  Pan-American  on  Midway  day,  and  watching 
the  most  picturesque  parade  I  ever  witnessed,  gotten  up  by  all 
the  different  concessions  on  the  Midway,  and  representing 
their  various  attractions — it  was  a  sight  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered — as  I  was  taking  a  second  look  at  the  females  from 
darkest  Africa,  who  should  hail  me  but  our  old  friend,  R.  M. 


Matson,  of  Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  a  right  royal  good  fellow,  who  had 
just  arrived  with  his  father-in-law,  R.  A.  Thompson,  of  New 
York.  We  spent  a  very  enjoyable  day  together.  Saw  Matt  Gay 
make  his  90-foot  plunge  from  the  colonnade  of  the  electric 
tower,  the  canoe  racing  of  the  different  tribes  on  the  canal,  the 
sports  in  the  stadium  included.  The  funniest  race  ever  run, 
between  a  zebra,  a  camel,  an  elephant,  an  automobile  and  a 
bicycle.  The  camel  won. 

I  tried  to  have  Brother  Matson  mount  the  camel  in  the 
Streets  of  Cairo,  but  he  demurred.  It  was  too  high  riding  for 


him,  although  he  enjoyed  the  motion.  Brother  Matson  says 
he  is  crowded  with  orders;  sold  over  ten  millions  last  year, 
and  is  at  present  turning  out  one  and  one-half  million  per 
month;  has  one  contract  that  has  taken  one  car  a  day  for  a 
year  past,  and  it  will  take  four  months  more  to  finish  the  job. 

NORTON. 


A  LADY  BRICKMAKER. 


THE  DISTINCTION  of  having  the  only  lady  brickmaker 
in  the  United  States  is  claimed  by  Owensboro,  Ky.  The 
lady  in  question  is  Miss  Ida  Hefner,  who  can,  it  is  said, 
lay  brick  as  rapidly  as  any  man  and  do  any  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  brick  that  any  man  can 
do,  and  perform  it  as  rapidly.  She  operates  a  large  brick 
plant  in  Owensboro,  and  now  has  all  the  orders  she  can  take 
care  of.  She  has  been  known  to  dig  and  cart  the  clay  for 
3.000  bricks  in  a  day  and  to  wheel  and  set  10,000  bricks  in  a 


day.  She  is  assisted  by  her  mother  and  a  younger  sister,  and 
many  of  the  residences  and  business  houses  of  the  city  were 
built  with  brick  made  by  them. 

About  four  years  ago  the  husnand  and  father,  who  had  built 
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up  the  largest  brick  industry  in  the  city,  died  and  left  a 
widow  and  two  daughters.  Miss  Ida  took  up  the  business 
where  her  father  left  it  and  has  conducted  it  with  marked 
success.  She  and  her  mother  and  the  younger  sister  have 
built  their  own  home,  which  is  a  handsome  structure,  and 
they  are  rapidly  accumulating  money  and  property. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have 
had  calls  from  several  clayworkers  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  hope  to  see  more.  Business  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  that  is  to  say  good. 

There  was  some  talk  of  having  the  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  Stove  Lining  Association  in  Buffalo,  but  I  fear  it  has  been 
abandoned.  Mr.  B.  C.  Peirce,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  or  Mr.  H.  C. 
Perkins,  of  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Brick  Works,  can  tell  you  defi¬ 
nitely  about  it. 

You  certainly  must  not  miss  the  Exposition,  and  we  hope  to 
see  you  when  you  come.  The  Exposition  is  in  good  shape,  and 
the  attendance  is  averaging  close  up  to  the  50,000  mark.  It  is 
well  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  When  you  have  seen  the 
grounds,  the  buildings,  the  fountains,  the  statuary  and  the 
exhibits,  and  heard  the  bands,  you  have  got  your  money  back 
with  interest.  When  you  “Fly  the  Goose”  in  the  “Lane  of 
Laughter,”  you  have  compounded  it.  Then  there  is  the  illumi¬ 
nation,  compared  with  which  the  electrical  displays  at  Chicago 


and  Paris  seem  like  an  Indiana  cornfield  on  a  rainy  night;  and 
when  you  have  seen  the  sunlight  fade  into  twilight,  with  the 
marvelous  changes  in  the  coloring  of  the  buildings;  change 
again  to  veritable  fairyland,  with  ike  coming  lights,  and  have 
watched  the  buildings  fade  into  the  sky  and  then  blaze  out 
into  the  most  wonderful  fire  picture  ever  known,  you  have 
seen  something  that  defies  description,  and  which  will  remain 
with  you  as  something  to  think  and  talk  about.  Then  when 
you  have  seen  the  lights  fade  and  go  out  and  the  Midway  yawn 
and  stretch  (it  never  sleeps),  and  you  go  home,  you  will  re¬ 
solve  yourself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  vote  unani¬ 
mously  that  you  have  received  usury,  and  are  as  glad  you 
came  as  we  are.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 

C.  M.  HELMER,  Manager  Hall  &  Sons’  Fire  Bri'ck  Works. 


Great  Lighting  Features. 

People  who  expect  to  attend  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
should  remember:  First,  that  the  nuniber  of  lights  and  the 
quantity  of  light  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  equal  area  ever 
artificially  illuminated,  and  it  will  be  evenly  distributed.  Sec¬ 
ond,  that  unusual  spectacular  effects  will  be  produced  by  the 
many  combinations  of  light  and  water,  and  these  combinations 
are  to  be  so  graded  as  to  climax  in  keeping  with  the  decorative 
lights  at  the  Electric  Tower.  Third,  that  the  Electric  Tower 
basin  will  be  the  stage  of  the  display  of  a  combination  of 
1,500,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  in  fountains  with  the  light 
of  100  large-sized  searchlights — a  scene  which  will  certainly 
be  impressive. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


—  A  Municipality  As  Brickmaker. — 

MUNICIPALITIES  and  corporations  of  towns,  acting  in 
their  own  interests,  have  for  years  taken  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  working  of  water  works,  gas  works,  elec¬ 
tric  light  central  stations,  and  more  or  less  to  the  building  of 
roads  and  streets,  to  their  own  respective  sewerage  systems 
and  works  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  etc.  The  well-known  cor¬ 
poration  yards  are  growing  year  by  year  in  area  and  value 
of  equipment.  The  best  engineers  in  the  country  are  employed 


on  the  staff,  and  the  working  forces  are  counted  by  the  thou¬ 
sands. 

The  lines,  in  how  far  corporations  should  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
gage  in  manufacturing  and  thus  to  come  into  competition  with 
various  trades,  vary  in  different  countries,  and  we  know  in  our 
own  country,  the  respective  steps  of  government  and  corpor¬ 
ations  are  keenly  watched  and  contended  by  the  respective 
lines  of  trade.  How  often  have  not  the  prison  directors  of 
our  State  prisons  been  compelled  to  change  the  occupation  of 
the  convicts,  so  that  their  work  should  not  compete  with  the 
work  of  free  labor,  and  on  that  account  prison  directors  find- 
it  really  difficult  in  choosing  work  for  their  wards. 

The  L.  C.  C.,  or  in  other  words,  the  London  County  Council, 
has  a  scheme  on  hand  for  the  erection  of  workingmen’s  houses, 
and  have  bought  for  that  purpose  the  Norbury  estate,  in 
South  London,  and  it  happened  that  there  was  then  a  brick¬ 
yard  on  the  estate  in  full  operation.  For  building  purposes 
the  Council  required  about  16,000,000  brick,  and  had  already 
invited  tenders  for  the  same,  but  after  it  came  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  possessed  a  brickyard  on  the  premises  they 
have  not  accepted  any  offers  for  brick. 

The  price  of  builders’  hard  brick  is  at  present  32  shillings 
($8.00)  per  thousand  at  the  yards,  and  the  Council  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  the  brick  cheaper  at  Norbury,  whilst,  if  making 
the  brick  themselves  they  have  estimated  the  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  to  be  between  22  and  27  shillings  ($5.50  and  $6.75). 

The  building  committee  of  the  Council  have  decided  to  make 
the  brick  themselves,-  and  for  that  purpose  have  engaged 
a  foreman  at  $15.75  a  week.  The  committee  expect  to  make  at 
most  3,000,000  brick  a  year.  They  have  advised  the  Council 
to  consent  to  it,  and  they  expect  to  make  the  brick  for  not 
more  than  25  shillings  (6.25)  per  thousand.  The  committee 
has  also  applied  to  the  Council  for  an  advance  of  4,000  pounds 
($20,000).  G.  W.  WEPFER. 
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BUSY  TIMES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BROTHERLY  LOVE. 


THE  CONDITION  existing  among  our  local  brick  men 
is  the  best  and  brightest  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  In 
spite  of  over  forty  days’  rain  in  April  and  May,  the 
yards  have  picked  up  lost  time  and  backward  trade.  An 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  climatic  interferences  and  the 
many  long-delayed  real  estate  operations  have  caused  huge 
orders  to  be  practically  dumped  into  their  yards  without  fear 
of  recall.  Turn  into  any  yard  you  please,  and  you  will  find 
the  broad,  glad  hand  extended,  and  the  good,  old-fashioned 
smiles  illuminating  the  features,  the  fitting  and  faithful  at¬ 
tendant  of  prosperity. 

Transfers  alone  during  the  past  week  have  exceeded  one 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  while  in  the  report  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  a  healthy  growth  of  build¬ 
ing  operations  for  the  month  of  July  fully  explains  the  un¬ 
usual  activity  in  the  brickyards.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
operations  totals  up  to  close  upon  $3,000,000,  over  one-third 
of  which  will  be  expended  upon  dwelling  houses.  In  the 
Twenty-fourth  and  Thirty-fourth  wards,  lines  that  embrace 
such  yards  as  W.  Conway,  H.  C.  Carroll  &  Sons,  the  Equitable 
Brick  Co.,  some  $275,000  will  be  consumed  in  the  erection  of 
two  and  three-story  dwellings. 

Notwithstanding  the  torrid  condition,  William  Conway’s 
yard  and  personnel  showed  the  usual  orderliness  and  activity. 
‘“Indeed,  you  may  say  the  outlook  is  most  promising,  and 
we’re  working  hard  to  fill  our  many  orders.  During  the  heat¬ 
ed  spell  we  lost  three  horses,  and  the  men  are  working  short 
time  to-day,  the  thermometer  being  near  the  century  mark.” 

The  extensive  additions  to  Baldwin’s  Locomotive  Works, 
at  Sixteenth  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  call  for  1,500,000  hard 
and  250,000  stretchers,  and  this  means  an  immediate  delivery. 

Two  hundred  houses  at  Fifty-second  and  Race  streets  will 
absorb  a  large  quantity  of  bricks,  and,  taking  this  as  a  mere 
homeopathic  sample,  it  points  directly  to  local  conditions,  and 
proves  that  we  have  a  share  in  it. 

Over  at  H.  C.  Carroll  &  Sons  a  similar  condition  existed, 
their  orders  calling  for  prompt  deliveries  of  hard  and  stretch¬ 
ers  for  352  two  and  three-story  houses,  all  within  their  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  In  addition,  they  are  supplying  the  new  fil¬ 
tration  plant,  which  will  absorb  over  ten  million  of  their 
best  hards;  and  on  top  of  this  comes  an  order  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  So  the  triple  sons,  Michael,  Eugene  and 
Peter,  are  working  like  trojans  to  send  out  100,000  daily. 

In  Michael’s  yard,  at  Fifty-eighth  street  and  Girard  avenue, 
they  are  laying  the  lines  for  a  new  twenty-eight-coil  tunnel 
dryer,  with  a  capacity  of  1,050  brick  to  a  coil.  This  is  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  somewhat  congested  condition  of  the  machine  yard 
and  to  assist  them  in  running  right  through  the  winter 
season. 

Young  &  Milnamow  are  also  assisting  in  the  efforts  to  make 
the  city  great,  their  largest  haulings  being  made  to  the  new 
Arcade,  which  will  act  as  a  connecting  line  on  the  south  side 
of  Broad-street  Station  to  Chestnut  street,  a  distance  of  two 
blocks.  This  will  be  another  monumental  expression  of  brick 


and  terra  cotta.  The  National  Fireproofing  Co.  is  making 
huge  consignments  of  hollow  bricks  for  flooring  purposes. 

Out  in  the  Thirty-third  ward,  which  embraces  the  yards 
of  Siners  and  Alec  McAvoy,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  im¬ 
provements  and  dwelling  operations  reaches  the  unprece¬ 
dented  total  of  $626,000,  and  sturdy  Alec  falls  into  a  good,  fair 
share  of  it;  and,  while  his  capacity  is  only  8,000,000,  this  en¬ 
ergetic  fellow  of  an  ever-active  race  of  good  brickmakers  is 
doing  his  level  best  to  get  out  11,000,000  for  the  year’s  work. 

The  Keystone  Electric  Lighting  and  Telephone  Co.  are  lay¬ 
ing  their  brick  conduits  in  every  direction  of  the  128  square 
miles  of  this  city.  The  Jarden  Brick  Co.  have  supplied  200,000 
on  the  first  call,  but  there  still  remain  a  million  and  a  half  to 
be  furnished  on  the  first  contract,  so  if  there’s  an  idle  brick- 
maker  around  here  a  splendid  opportunity  offers.  Seize  it, 
Bowser! 

In  spite  of  his  many  years,  and  years  of  well-seasoned 
labor,  no  man  in  the  community  is  more  punctilious  in  his 
attendance  at  the  office  than  our  well-respected  T.  B.  McAvoy, 
as  sanguine  and  as  active  as  a  boy.  I  received  his  kindly 
greeting  the  other  morning,  together  with  the  report  that  up 
at  Perkiomen  things  are  moving,  and  moving  in  cars  of  40,000 
at  a  time.  “Yes,  we  have  just  completed  a  shipment  of  eight 
cars,  and  the  outlook  is  a  splendid  one.  Why,  every  man  in 
the  community  is  busy.  And,  say,  it  does  me  lots  of  good 
to  see  things  humming.  Say,  how’s  friend  Randall?  Remem¬ 
ber  me  to  him,  please.” 

At  Murtha  &  Early’s,  the  yard  and  office  are  festooned  in 
smiles  and  hustles.  There’s  to  be  no  depression  after  the  in¬ 
flation  of  last  year,  and  the  last  was  a  record  year  for  them. 
“We  are  sending  out  bricks  as  fast  as  we  know  how,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  season’s  through  we’ll  turn  out  and  deliver  twenty, 
aye,  nearer  twenty-five,  million  bricks.” 

One  order  for  the  new  sewer  at  Delaware  avenue  and 
Shakamaxon  street  calls  for  three  million  hard,  while  over 
in  Nicetown  the  mammoth  shops  for  the  Midvale  Steel  Co. 
will  rob  Murtha  &  Early’s  yard  of  between  three  and  four 
million,  and  this  is  only  incidental  to  their  usual  summer 
trade  and  a  batch  of  orders  on  some  of  the  new  real  estate 
operations,  some  234  two  and  three-story  houses,  calling  for 
six  million  assorted. 

The  prices  ruling  are:  Salmon,  $5.50;  hard,  $/.50;  machine 
stretchers,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  repress  stretchers,  $14  to  $15. 

All  our  men  ask  for  is  another  dollar  on  top  of  these  prices. 
They  swear  by  all  that’s  good  not  to  suffer  another  complaint 
to  pass  their  lips. 

Thus  we  leave  them:  with  a  wholesome  panacea  for  many 
ailments — labor,  honest  labor.  W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 


Written  for  The  Ceay-Worker. 

THE  SILICA  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 


OR  SOME  YEARS  the  silica  brick  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  an  important  one  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Pittsburg  has  long 
been  the  leading  market  in  the  country 
for  refractory  clay  products,  owing  to  the 
wide  use  of  these  materials  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  of  the  city.  The 
chief  uses  of  silica  brick  are  for  glass 
furnaces  and  in  steel  furnaces  where  steel  is  manufactured  by 
the  acid  process.  Like  the  basic  brick,  the  first  ones  used  in 
this  country  were  imported,  but  of  late  years  the  industry  has 
been  widely  developed  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  silica  brick  were  made  by  mixing  the  ground  silica 
with  a  plastic  clay,  which  served  as  a  bond.  The  silica  ex¬ 
pands  on  heating  and  the  clay  contracts,  hence  the  bond  would 
be  much  shattered  and  the  bricks  soft  and  friable.  This 
method  is  still  used  to  some  extent  for  certain  grades  of  brick, 
and  the  product  is  generally  called  “sand  brick.”  Lime  is 
found  to  make  a  stronger  bond,  and  is  the  one  commonly  used 
for  “silica  brick,”  as  it  overcomes  in  part  the  defect  of  shrink¬ 
age  found  in  the  plastic  clay  bond.  They  are  molded  by  hand 
for  the  most  part,  but  some  are  made  on  the  soft-mud  machine. 
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The  first  silica  brick  were  manufactured  in  England  about 
1822,  from  the  famous  Dinas  rock,  in  the  vale  of  Neath.  For 
many  years  before  this  refractory  material  was  used  for  lining 
furnaces,  and  for  some  time  the  process  of  manufacturing  sil¬ 
ica  brick  from  this  material  was  kept  a  secret.  A  material 
similar  to  the  Dinas  rock,  near  Sheffield,  became  known  by 
the  name  of  “ganister,”  and  this  term  has  come  into  quite 
general  usage  for  siliceous  material  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  silica  brick. 

Much  of  the  silica  used  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  Medina 
sandstone  of  the  Silurian  age.  This  material  occurs  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  Huntingdon  and  Blair  counties.  Ganister  deposits 
are  also  found  at  many  points  in  the  Youghiogheny,  Allegheny 
and  Conemaugh  valleys.  In  some  localities  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  rocks  are  found  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
dressed  to  any  desired  shape  and  used  in  the  furnace  without 
the  necessity  of  making  them  into  brick.  The  ganister  de¬ 
posits  along  the  line  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  road  have  of  late 
years  been  undergoing  a  considerable  development.  The  Lig¬ 
onier  Silica  Brick  Co.,  an  ally  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  and 
the  Kingston  Silica  Brick  Co.  are  operating  big  plants  in  this 
field,  and  other  concerns  are  preparing  to  install  plants  here. 

A  great  many  of  the  fire  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  district  are  now  manufacturing  silica  brick  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  industry.  The  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.  is  a 
large  manufacturer  of  silica  brick  and  shapes.  The  Harbison- 
Walker  Co.  also  manufactures  large  quantities  of  silica  brick, 
and  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  company  means  that  this, 
as  well  as  other  lines  of  the  brick  business,  will  be  increased 
by  the  company.  The  unusual  activities  in  iron  and  steel  cir¬ 
cles  and  the  increase  of  the  basic  open-hearth  furnace  methods 
have  occasioned  an  unusual  demand  for  these  silica  products, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  meet  these  demands. 
In  addition  to  the  great  quantities  of  silica  products  used  in 
the  Pittsburg  district,  the  manufacturers  of  this  section  are 
also  supplying  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  country  with  these 
products. 


BRICK  BUILDING  IN  FORMOSA. 


T  IS  BELIEVED  by  the  United 
States  Consul  to  that  country, 
James  W.  Davidson,  located  at 
Lamsui,  that  Formosa  affords  a 
good  field  for  the  introduction  of 
clayworking  machinery,  as  there  is 
a  demand  for  brick,  but  the  indus¬ 
try  in  that  country  is  practically 
undeveloped.  He  gives  some  interesting 
information  relative  to  brick  construction 
in  a  recent  communication  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  He  writes  as 
follows: 

“I  have  had  of  late  two  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  brickmaking  machinery — one  from  a 
brick  manufacturer  who  desires  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  American  machine  makers  and 
one  from  an  American  firm  which  desires  to  introduce  brick¬ 
making  machinery  into  Formosa  and  writes  for  general  in¬ 
formation. 

“Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  there  was,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  native  structure,  but  little  building 
done  in  the  island,  and  consequently  but  a  trifling  demand  for 
bricks.  The  small  Chinese  buildings  from  time  to  time 
erected  were  made  of  sun-dried  mud  bricks,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  crude  tile  kiln  to  supply  roofing,  there  were 
no  clayworking  establishments  in  the  island.  If  a  demand 
arose  for  a  few  thousand  bricks  for  some  foreign  style  struct¬ 
ure  about  to  be  erected,  it  was  met  by  the  import  of  material 
from  Amoy.  For  native  buildings,  mud  bricks  still  remain  the 
favorite  material;  though  the  more  pretentious  of  these 
structures,  if  two-storied,  have  perhaps  two  or  three  brick 
pillars  to  give  additional  support  to  the  roof,  and  some  which 
front  on  prominent  streets  are  faced  with  red  brick  or  tile. 

“In  manufacturing  sun-dried  bricks,  no  special  attempt,  as 
a  rule,  is  made  to  obtain  the  most  suitable  material.  In  erect¬ 
ing  a  native  building,  if  there  is  vacant  ground  in  the  vicinity, 


a  small  plot  is  selected  to  supply  material  for  the  bricks.  The 
turf  is  removed  over  a  considerable  area  and  to  one  side  a 
hole  of  little  depth  is  dug;  into  the  latter  a  workable  quantity 
of  the  earth  is  shoveled;  water  is  added,  and  sometimes  rice 
chaff  and  chopped  straw,  and  the  earth  is  well  treaded  by  foot 
until  it  has  become  sticky.  When  of  the  right  consistency,  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  a  single  brick  is  pressed  into  a  wooden 
mold  without  top  or  bottom,  the  two  surfaces  are  smoothed 
off,  and  it  is  then  removed  and  placed  in  an  exposed  spot  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  The  Chinese  use  mud  because  they  can  find 
nothing  cheaper,  and  not  because  it  is  satisfactory  as  a  build¬ 
ing  material. 

“During  the  typhoon  of  1898  there  were  1,398  mud-brick 
houses  totally  destroyed  and  759  damaged  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  from  this  consulate,  while,  with  one  exception,  not 
a  brick  building  suffered.  Nearly  two  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
the  majority  of  the  people  being  killed  by  falling  buildings. 
As  the  bricks  are  merely  sun  dried,  they  of  course  are  con¬ 
verted  into  mud  again  on  exposure  to  water,  with  effects  that 
can  be  easily  imagined. 

“It  is  now  expected  that  the  Japanese  will  discourage  the 
use  of  such  a  dangerous  and  unsanitary  material  as  mud 
bricks,  and  that  the  demand  for  kiln-burnt  bricks  will  in¬ 
crease  among  the  natives.  At  present  the  demand  for  the 
latter  is  limited  to  the  Japanese,  who  are  using  quantities  for 
the  new  railway  and  other  public  works.  There  are  twelve 
large,  permanent  factories  in  the  island  owned  or  controlled 
by  Japanese,  with  a  total  monthly  production  of  some  2,500,- 
000  bricks.  In  addition,  there  are  some  forty  to  fifty  native 
factories  manufacturing  brick  and  roof  and  floor  tiles.  The 
Samejima  Shokai  (head  office,  Daitotei,  North  Formosa)  has 
factories  at  Kentan,  Daichokuho,  Hokuseiko,  Sharyo  and 
Boryo,  North  Formosa,  and  Takow  and  Jokato,  South  For¬ 
mosa.  The  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  (branch  office,  Daitotei,  For¬ 
mosa)'  has  a  factory  at  Sharyo;  the  Kogyo  Kaisha  (office,  Tai- 
hoku,  Formosa),  at  Boryo  and  Shakko;  and  the  Jijo  Kabu- 
shiki  Kaisha  (office,  Misumi,  Utogun,  Kumanoto,  Japan)  fac¬ 
tories  at  Shinchiku  and  Byoritsu.  Several  of  the  factories 
mentioned  above  manufacture  tiles  as  well  as  bricks,  and  the 
Kogyo  firm  has  a  considerable  output  of  drainage  tile.  No 
machinery  is  used  in  any  of  the  Formosa  brick  factories. 

“There  is  a  great  abundance  of  good  clay  in  Formosa  for  the 
production  of  ordinary  slush  brick.  The  material  is  mixed  in 
a  pit  consisting  of  a  circular  roadway  sunk  in  the  ground  a 
half  foot  or  so,  around  which  tramps  an  ox.  Water  is  added 
to  the  sand  and  clay,  and  the  mixture  is  treaded  by  the  ox  till 
it  reaches  the  right  consistency.  As  a  rule,  for  the  ordinary 
building  brick,  some  three  parts  sand  to  seven  parts  clay  are 
used.  The  green  bricks  are  formed  in  suitable  wooden  molds 
operated  by  hand.  An  ordinary  workman  can  mold  some  500 
to  800  a  day,  and  some  operators,  exceptionally  expert,  run 
as  high  as  1,200.  These  workmen  are  paid  1  to  1.50  yen  (50 
to  75  cents)  a  thousand.  The  majority  of  the  Japanese  facto¬ 
ries  have  well-built,  permanent  kilns,  each  with  an  average 
capacity  of  about  100,000  bricks  monthly.  Formosa  coal,  at 
some  4  yen  ($2)  a  ton,  is  used  as  fuel.  The  finished  brick  is 
in  demand  at  from  7  to  11  yen  ($3.50  to  $5.50)  a  thousand. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  order  for  some  special  shape  or  qual¬ 
ity,  and  these  bricks  will  bring  as  high  as  20  yen  ($10)  a 
thousand.  The  chief,  demand,  however,  is  for  a  good  quality 
building  brick  at  about  10  yen  ($5)  a  thousand.  The  labor 
employed  is  chiefly  Chinese;  Japanese  are  utilized  only  as 
overseers,  etc.  Chinese  day  labor  receives  from  30  to  40  sen 
(15  to  20  cents)  and  Japanese  30  yen  ($15)  a  month  and  up¬ 
ward. 

“If  American  manufacturers  can  save  money  for  the  local 
brickmakers  by  introducing  clayworking  machinery  into  For¬ 
mosa,  there  is  every  prospect  of  business  being  done,  as  the 
Japanese  firms  named  are  large  houses  with  considerable  cap¬ 
ital.  If  our  manufacturers  have  any  attractive  proposition 
to  make,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  communicate  with  these 
parties,  and  I  would  suggest  that  complete  catalogues  of  brick¬ 
making  machinery  be  sent  to  this  office,  where  they  will  be 
placed  on  file  and  shown  to  parties  interested.  The  Chinese 
factories  are  small,  temporary  affairs,  constructed  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  places  at  which  there  may  be  for  the  time  a  demand, 
and  removed  as  soon  as  the  demand  has  been  supplied.  The 
small  cattle-driven  plants,  however,  might  interest  this  class 
of  manufacturers,  and  it  might  be  advisable  to  supply  this 
consulate  with  information  regarding  these  as  well.” 
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THE  BRICKMAKER’S  HOUR  OF  REST. 


HERE  IS  NOTHING  on  this  globular  mud  bank  so  last¬ 
ing  in  memory  as  tlie  experiences  of  youth. 

Hearken  unto  me,  all  of  ye  who  are  weary  of  the  daily 
grind,  and  I  will  gladden  your  hrickmaker  hearts.  This  brick¬ 
yard  work  is  a  terrible  grind  and  no  mistake.  It  taxes  every 
atom  of  muscle,  sinew,  fiber  and  bone,  and  every  grain  of  sand 
and  grit  in  your  makeup.  But  think  of  the  joy  you  experience 
when  you  find  the  season  ended  and  you  take  your  first  good, 
long,  soft,  sweet  and  peaceful  day  of  rest.  Did  ever  a  million¬ 
aire  once  in  ten  years  experience  such  repose  and  content¬ 
ment,  repose  unmarred  by  the  thought  that  the  boss  might 
need  him,  or  that  he  should  work — did  he,  I  say,  once  in  ten 
years  only  find  such  a  day  and  such  content,  he  would  squan¬ 
der  his  pile  to  bring  the  day  closer  at  least  by  five  years  for  its 
repetition.  And  think  of  the  physical  blessings  which  toil  has 
showered  upon  you!  But  I  know  you  can’t  be  led  to  think  this 
way  in  August,  so  I  will  revert  to  where  I  began. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  experiences  of  youth.  Time  but 
freshens  the  joys;  years  but  dim  the  sorrows.  And  thereon 
hangs  the  tale. 

I  met  a  man  once  who  in  his  youth  trod  the  wine  press, 
otherwise  known  as  a  pod  auger  mud  machine.  He  had  struck 
bricks  until  his  youthful  limbs  outrivaled  the  painfulness  of 
patient  Job’s  much  tormented  body,  and  until,  with  the  giddi¬ 
ness  of  long-protracted  exertion,  the  heavens  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  stars  thereof  shot  through  his  head  every  time  he 
winked,  and  still  he  struck  and  hung  out  until  the  horn  tooted 
and  he  dragged  himself  home  to  eat  and  to  bed.  And  he  swore 
in  strong  but  simple  youthful  diction  that  “this  is  my  last 
summer  in  the  mud.’’ 

And,  lo!  he  swore  that  same  mad  vow  for  seven  consecutive 
summers,  and  then  he  kept  his  vow  and  put  on  a  white  shirt 
and  a  lofty  collar,  made  his  living  watching  the  other  fellows 
sweat.  But  every  year  the  yearning  rushed  over  him,  the 
wild,  gypsy,  savage  yearning  to  tear  off  his  shirt,  give  his  col¬ 
lar  to  the  poor  and  return  to  the  ways  of  his  youth,  to  the 
bosom  of  the  strict  but  tender  mother  Earth,  to  the  mudyard, 
But  with  the  strength,  born  of  his  years  in  the  mud,  he  re¬ 
sisted  and  held  on  to  his  shirt  and  white  collar,  though  the 
sight  of  a  crew  of  lusty  brickmakers  delving  in  the  clay  made 
him  almost  frantic. 

And  there  came  into  his  office  one  day  a  friend  of  his  youth, 
a  friend  who  had  not  turned  traitor  to  toil  and  who  had  prof¬ 
ited  by  his  loyalty  to  the  mudyard.  The  sight  of  that  friend 
aroused  all  the  envy  and  energy  and  memory  that  were  in 
him,  and  he  issued  then  and  there  a  challenge  to  the  man  of 
mud  that  he  would  meet  him  on  a  July  morning  in  the  brick¬ 
yard  and  proceed  to  show  him  that  his  white  shirt  had  not 
robbed  him  of  his  former  prowess  as  a  striker,  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  the  man  was  so  happy  his  friends 
eyed  him  with  suspicion.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  day  when  he  would  again  dip  his  feet  (his  poor 
parboiled,  corn-grown  and  bunion-haunted  feet)  deep  into  the 
mud  and  sound  the  loud  treadle  to  the  tune  of  “ten  thousand 
in  six  hours,”  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

And  on  lagging  feet  the  days  dragged  by,  when  suddenly  it 
was  at  hand,  and  with  nervous  grasp  he  tore  off  his  shirt, 
flung  his  collar  to  the  winds,  and  with  a  brand  new  flannel 
garment  under  his  arm  he  hurried  away  to  the  loved  scenes  of 


his  boyhood.  This  was  the  night  before,  for  he  wanted  to  be 
there  to  be  up  with  the  boys.  He  was  in  great  fettle  when  he 
turned  into  bed  with  his  old  mudyard  friend,  who  was  to  meet 
him  in  striking  armor  on  the  hard  and  level  ground  in  the 
morning.  And  great  were  the  deeds  that  were  there  to  be 
done  as  the  sun  rose  up  in  his  good,  old-fashioned  way. 

They  talked  of  boyhood  days  until  midnight.  Then  sleep 
slid  in  and  took  a  hand,  and  in  a  moment,  it  seemed  to  him, 
somebody  said:  “Come,  are  you  going  to  work  to-day?”  And 
he  arose  to  find  it  gray  dawn,  with  wispy  clouds  in  the  sky  and 
a  refreshing  breeze  blowing  up  from  the  river.  It  was  a  very 
refreshing  breeze  and  the  early  dawn  was  enough  to  inspire  a 
painter,  but  he  had  never  studied  painting,  and  he  felt  that  the 
breeze  was  more  refreshing  outside  an  overcoat  than  nearer  to 
one’s  body.  But  he  ate  his  breakfast  and  walked  down  the 
“dear  old  mud  lane  of  his  youth”  to  the  brick  machine.  The 
“patient  grinder”  was  already  harnessed  to  the  sweep,  and  his 
friend  and  antagonist  was  coolly  and  rapidly  divesting  him¬ 
self  of  his  garments. 

It  looked  like  a  very  cool  proceeding  to  “the  man  who  had 
once  trod  the  press;”  in  fact,  everything  about  that  old  mud¬ 
yard  looked  decidedly  cool  and  familiar. 

A  refreshing  breeze  from  the  river  skurried  through  him 
and  made  his  teeth  chatter.  He  tried  to  make  himself  believe 
that  it  was  only  a  passing  weakness,  and  that  once  in  the 
glorious  mud  all  would  be  like  a  sunset  glory  of  a  warm  noon 
day,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  wavered  awhile;  then  he  owned  up 
that  he  guessed  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  been  in  earnest, 
really  believed  all  along  that  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  mud 
again.  But  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  fooled  himself.  He 
didn’t  care  if  the  world  died  crying  for  one  more  new  brick;  it 
would  have  to  die  for  all  of  him.  And  he  forcibly  made  room 
for  himself  in  a  passing  carriage,  and  fled  from  the  tears  of 
his  friend  and  the  wild  wailing  of  the  crew  who  had  witnessed 
his  disenchantment. 

Dear  boy,  this  is  as  true  a  story  as  ever  you  did  hear,  which 
means  that  what  I  said  in  the  opening  sentence  of  my  story 
is  a  dod-rotted  lie. 

God  be  thanked  for  giving  us  that  which  brightens  the  view 
of  the  past  and  covers  its  corpses  and  whitened  bones  with 
the  gentle  angel  wings  of  sweet  forgetfulness. 

THE  DREAMER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GEORGIA’S  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CLAYS. 


— The  Stevens  Pottery  Locality. — 

TEVENS’  POTTERY  is  located  in  Baldwin 
county,  on  a  branch  of  the  Central  railroad, 
running  from  Gordon  to  Milledgeville.  It  is  so 
named  on  account  of  the  clay  manufacturing 
plant  of  Messrs.  Stevens  Brothers  &  Co.,  situ¬ 
ated  here.  This  firm  is  the  largest  producer 
of  fire  clay  goods  and  pottery  in  the  State  and 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  sewer  pipe.  This 
plant  consists  of  one  pipe  press,  one  semi-dry  brick  machine, 
three  turning  wheels,  two  grinding  and  tempering  machines, 
clay-washing  apparatus  and  compresser,  two  tall  up-draft 
kilns,  four  round  and  one  rectangular  down-draft  kiln. 

The  clay  used  is  a  mixture,  according  to  the  product  de¬ 
sired.  In  part  clay  from  the  lowlands  along  the  Ocmulgee 
river  from  Macon  is  employed,  and  in  part  red  clay  from  the 
neighboring  hilltops,  and,  further,  white  clay  (fire  clay), 
which  is  obtained  at  a  number  of  different  points  on  the  ex¬ 
tensive  lands  of  this  company;  that  found  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  for  a  mile  or  more  from  the  works.  About  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  railroad,  on  the  slope  of  a  low 
hill,  a  large  pit  has  been  opened,  where  fire  clay  is  found 
near  the  surface  and  covered  with  but  little  stripping.  The 
clay  is  white,  as  a  whole,  but  it  contains  more  or  less  iron, 
and  is  stained  in  places  a  deep  red.  The  average  thickness  of 
the  clay  is  14  feet.  It  is  somewhat  sandy  and  micaceous.  Un¬ 
derlying  it  there  is  a  stratum  of  white  sand  three  feet  in 
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thickness.  Beneath  this,  in  turn,  is  another  bed  of  fire  clay, 
the  thickness  of  which  is  not  known  yet. 

The  clay  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe 
and  brick  has  a  rusty  color,  is  porous  and  sandy,  and  contains 
quartz,  ranging  up  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  also 
fragments  of  feldspar,  which  have  been  altered  to  clay  since 
their  deposition.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  mass  consists  of 
quartz.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  original  sandy  layer,  made 
up  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  the  feldspar  has  in  time  de¬ 
composed  and  furnished  the  clay  portions.  It  is  all  permeated 
with  yellow  iron  oxide  and  it  contains  some  large  grains  of 
magnetite.  South  of  the  works  and  close  to  the  railroad 
track  there  are  several  pits,  where  a  variety  of  clays  may  be 
seen.  These  occur  at  intervals,  the  farthest  being  a  mile  or 
more  away. 

— Milledgeville. — 

At  this  place  there  is  but  one  industry  utilizing  clays, 
namely,  the  Milledgeville  Brick  and  Pottery  Works,  the 
property  of  Mr.  J.  W.  McMillan.  This  is  the  only  clay 
works  in  Baldwin  county,  except  those  at  Stevens’  pottery. 
They  are  situated  on  the  second  river  bottom  of  the  Oconee, 
near  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  crosses  that  river. 

The  clay  which  is  worked  here  is  plastic  and  is  workable 
to  a  depth  of  10  feet  from  the  surface.  With  the  clay  is  mixed 
to  some  extent,  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  the  white, 
micaceous  clay,  obtained  at  Carr’s  Station,  in  Hancock  county, 
where  it  occurs  in  a  cut  on  the  Georgia  railroad.  The  clays 
are  mixed  according  to  the  desired  texture  and  color  of  the 
burned  product,  which  consists  of  common  building  brick,  re¬ 
pressed  face  and  ornamental  brick,  and  also  tiles  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  pottery,  such  as  urns,  fancy  vases  and  large  jugs  and 
flower  pots,  the  latter  being  of  exceptional  high  grade. 

The  plant  consists  of  an  office,  storehouse,  drying  house, 
Penfield  brick  machine,  hand  repress  turning  wheels,  flower 
pot  machine,  five  rectangular  brick  kilns,  one  round  up-draft 
pottery  kiln,  divided  into  vertical  compartments,  one  rectan¬ 
gular  down-draft  pottery  kiln,  one  steam  engine  and  boilers, 
and  a  tram  and  cars. 

The  works  were  established  in  1887,  and  the  product  is 
shipped  all  over  the  South.  Wood  is  used  in  burning.  The 
clay  industry  in  Augusta  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  building  brick,  although  a  small  amount  of  tiles, 
ornamental  ware  and  terra  cotta  is  produced.  A  part  of  the 
industry  really  belonging  to  this  community  is  across  the 
river,  in  South  Carolina.  From  what  I  have  learned  the 
average  annual  production  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  about 
20,000,000. 

The  Augusta  Brick  Company  has  the  largest  brickyard  in 
Georgia.  The  product  consists  of  common  and  ornamental 
brick  (hand  pressed).  The  average  annual  production  is  said 
to  be  about  14,000,000,  most  of  which  is  common  brick.  They 
are  burned  in  ordinary  clamp  kilns.  Wood,  at  the  average  of 
$3  per  cord,  is  used  in  preference  to  coal  for  burning.  The 
plant  is  located  on  the  southeastern  edge  of  Augusta  and 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  clay 
used  is  excellent  in  quality;  it  burns  to  a  fine,  strong,  red 
brick. 

The  Wilbur  Bosswell  plant  produces  with  a  Sword  machine 
and  five  clamp  kilns  a  large  number  of  common  and  a  few 
face  brick.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  a  well-equipped 
and  thoroughly  modern  brick  plant.  It  consists  in  part  of 
one  continuous  kiln  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours;  one  Swift  kiln,  changed  from  one  original 
Morrison,  with  a  capacity  of  500,000;  one  Philips  dryer,  with 
ten  tracks,  heated  by  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine,  which 
is  run  through  160,000  feet  of  pipe;  the  air,  thus  heated,  being 
agitated  by  twenty-six  fans.  The  bricks  are  dried  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  are  also  open  dryers,  consisting  of  covered 
racks,  wrhich  carry  120,000  brick  and  are  capable  of  turning 
out  20,000  per  day. 

The  system  of  operating  at  these  works  is  interesting.  The 
clay  is  brought  in  on  dump  cars.  These  are  elevated  on  cables 
by  a  winding  drum  and  are  emptied  into  an  immense  granu¬ 
lator,  which  crushes  and  mixes  the  clay  with  sand.  This 
granulator  delivers  the  clay  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  into  a 
machine,  which  is  crusher,  pug  mill  and  auger  brick  machine 
combined,  and  which  delivers,  upon  an  apron,  side-cut  brick, 
with  the  flats  rough  and  exposed  edges  smooth.  The  machine 


is  made  by  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  of  Galion,  O.  It  has  a  guar¬ 
anteed  capacity  of  40,000  per  day  and  has  made  6,000  per  hour. 
The  company  has  also  a  100-horse-power  engine,  with  110- 
horse  power  boilers,  and  a  55,000-gallon  water  tank,  elevated 
on  a  72-foot  tower.  The  yard  is  equipped  with  repress,  but 
with  the  brick  machine  now  used  the  repress  is  not  used. 
The  clay  is  obtained  from  the  river  bottom  about  three-eighths 
of  a  mile  from  the  works. 

About  twenty  miles  west  of  Augusta,  on  the  Georgia  rail¬ 
road,  is  Grovetown.  There  occurs  a  great  variety  of  clays  in 
abundance.  It  is  shipped  from  a  number  of  points  in  this 
region  for  a  variety  of  uses.  In  a  railroad  cut,  just  east  of 
Grovetown  station,  there  is  an  exposure  (for  a  considerable 
distance)  of  the  upper  part  of  a  clay  bed,  which  is  remarkable 
in  character.  Only  three  feet  of  it  can  be  seen.  When  fresh 
from  the  bed  it  is  from  gray  to  buff  in  color,  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  stained  with  yellow  and  reddish  tints.  It  seems  to  be 
free  from  grit  and  is  carved  readily  with  a  knife,  but  it  will 
not  disintegrate  in  water,  although  it  can  be  crumbled  with 
the  .fingers  and  when  ground  up  it  is  very  plastic.  It  is  a  soft 
clay,  but  neither  rains,  nor  the  waters,  which  constantly  seep 
through  its  joint-planes  and  flow  down  in  the  railroad  ditch, 
make  any  impression  on  the  bed,  as  regards  the  removal  of 
the  material.  I  do  not  think  this  clay  could  be  used  without 
the  addition  of  other  clays,  as  I  noticed  a  piece  which  I  put 
in  a  stove  fire  popped  and  flew  to  pieces.  It  would  do  the 
same  in  the  kiln. 

On  the  property  of  Mr.  Silas  Reed,  near  Grovetown,  a  small 
stream,  resulting  from  springs,  has  caused  a  break  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length  along  the  hillside.  The  water  moves  on 
the  surface  of  a  bed  of  dark  colored,  tough  clay,  known  in  this 
locality  as  “umber,”  a  paint  material.  The  bed  of  this  umber 
is  exposed  to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  18  feet.  Its  color  varies 
from  cream  to  brown  and  black,  and  a  deep  shaft  has  been 
sunk  by  prospectors  some  time  ago,  but  whether  they  have 
found  what  they  were  looking  for,  I  don’t  know.  This  clay 
here,  or  umber,  becomes  so  lignitic  in  character  when  dry  that 
it  will  burn.  Under  the  microscope  large  quantities  of  organic 
matter  are  visible. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST 
STEAM  FOR  DRYING  PURPOSES. 


AVING  JUST  READ  an  article  in  one  of 
the  clay  journals  on  the  subject  of  dry¬ 
ing  with  exhaust  steam,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  education  of  the  clayworking 
fraternity,  I  wish  to  make  some  com¬ 
ments  thereon. 

In  writing  such  articles  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  amongst  those  that  read 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  advanced  ideas  in  their 
business,  the  writer  should  be  very  careful  to  give  facts,  and 
nothing  but  facts.  He  should  be  just  as  conscientious  as 
when  giving  important  testimony  before  a  court  under  oath. 
We  know,  however,  that  untruths  are  often  stated  under  oath 
by  conscientious  people,  when  they  are  mistaken  in  their  con¬ 
ception  of  the  facts  testified  to. 

The  writer  for  technical  papers  should  not  rush  into  print 
unless  he  has  proven  all  that  he  advises  for  others  to  follow. 

Now  for  the  article  in  question.  The  writer  in  said  jour¬ 
nal  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  for  drying 
purposes  and  its  economy.  We  indorse  him  in  this  heartily, 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  application  thereof  and  his  advice 
in  the  size  of  pipes  we  do  not.  He  goes  in  for  one-inch  pipes 
for  the  coil  and  speaks  of  five  pounds  of  back  pressure.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  on  one-inch  pipes  the  friction  reduces 
the  pressure  one  pound  for  every  twenty  feet.  As  these  pipes 
often  have  to  be  over  100  feet  long,  it  proves  to  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  push  it  over  a  hundred  feet  effectively,  even  with  five 
pounds  of  back  pressure. 

However,  five  pounds  of  back  pressure  is  more  than  should 
be  put  on  the  engine.  A  drying  system  for  exhaust  steam 
should  not  require  over  one  pound  of  back  pressure.  Oh,  but 
some  one  will  say,  steam  at  five  pounds  pressure  gives  out 
more  heat,  as  there  are  nearly  12  degrees  Fahrenheit  differ¬ 
ence.  This  is  true,  but  we  do  not  want  that  amount  of  back 
pressure  on  the  engine.  Now,  where  is  the  remedy?  The 
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problem  is  very  simple,  and  it  means  only  a  small  first  cost 
and  a  big  saving  ever  afterwards. 

Simply  put  in  more  radiators  to  make  up  the  difference, 
which  is  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  gain. 

As  there  are  dryers  now  made  especially  for  the  use  of  ex¬ 
haust  steam,  with  simple  radiators  that  can  be  put  in  at  will, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  gauge  a  dryer  for  all  purposes. 

To  come  back  to  the  article  we  started  to  criticise.  The 
writer  evidently  had  some  text-books  before  him,  and  under¬ 
stood  some  of  the  problems,  while  he  had  a  misconception  of 
others.  He  goes  into  heat  units  very  extensively,  and  informs 
the  reader  of  the  periodical'tliat  heat  is  measured  by  British 
thermal  units.  This  must  be  somewhat  aggravating  to  the 
French,  if  such  is  the  case.  The  Germans  also  may  not  like 
it.  as  both  have  a  metrical  system  much  better  than  the  Brit¬ 
ish  for  measuring  purposes.  As  these  differ  so  much  from 
the  British,  we  think  they  have  units  of  their  own. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  we  heard  some  words  when  yet  a  small 
boy  that  sounded  something  like  calorie  and  das  mechanische 
waerme,  equivalent.  We  will  let  this  go;  but  when  he  figures 
the  size  of  pipes  we  certainly  must  protest. 

He  says  if  the  exhaust  pipe  is  five-inch,  then  we  should 
have  20  by  5  equal  100  one-inch  pipes.  Half  of  these  pipes 
would  take  all  the  steam,  but  the  exhaust  would  not  heat  more 
than  this  proportion. 

Let  us  examine  this  proposition.  The  area  of  a  five-inch 
pipe  is  19.635  and  of  a  one-inch  pipe  .7845,  multiplied  by  20 
equals  15.6900.  Any  one  can  see  by  this  that  the  areal  con¬ 
tents  of  the  one-inch  pipes  are  only  a  little  over  three-fourths 
of  that  of  the  five-inch  exhaust. 

Hence  the  deductions  are  all  wrong  as  to  what  the  five-inch 
pipe  would  fill  and  heat. 

After  giving  these  figures  and  instructions  for  a  dryer,  the 
author  gets  nearer  the  thing  when  he  says,  use  for  a  header 
a  fourteen-inch  drum,  and  as  large  pipes  as  you  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  back  pressure  on  the  engine. 

In  giving  his  experience  in  running  dryers,  he  quotes  a 
plant  of  15,000  brick  daily  capacity.  I  quote  his  language: 
“When  we  made  brick  by  hand  it  only  required  one  boiler, 
and  that  was  run  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  pressure,  and  the 
exhaust  was  used  for  drying  the  brick  on  the  steam  dry  floor. 
This  was  done  with  3 y2  tons  of  coal  per  day.  The  coal  cost 
$1.50  a  ton,  or  $5  per  day.  This  brought  the  cost  of  making 
and  drying  to  33  1-3  cents  per  thousand. 

“When  we  made  machine  brick,  and  dried  them  in  the 
steam  tunnel  dryer,  it  required  the  running  of  two  boilers 
through  the  day  and  one  at  night,  with  from  80  to  100  pounds 
pressure  of  steam,  making  the  same  amount  of  brick,  but  it 
consumed  6 y2  to  7  tons  of  coal  per  day.” 

The  gist  of  the  matter  was  that  the  cost  was  double  that 
of  hand-work.  Of  course,  this  was  getting  off  the  main  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago. 

The  subject  was  the  drying  by  exhaust  steam.  We  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  in  the  dryer  line  at  least.  Mr.  Purington  stated 
at  the  Convention  that  it  used  to  cost  them  to  dry  pavers  at 
Galesburg  some  40  or  60  cents  per  thousand  with  steam  dry¬ 
ers.  Then  they  used  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  by 
using  engines  and  blowers,  which  reduced  the  cost  to  nought. 

How  about  the  coal  to  run  the  engines  and  blowers,  oil  re¬ 
pairs  and  attention.  It  is  natural  that  we  get  enthusiastic 
over  a  good  thing  and  improvements  over  what  we  had  be¬ 
fore.  But  we  are  after  facts  in  these  things. 

The  writer  acted  as  expert  engineer  on  making  fuel  heat 
tests  on  a  new  dryer  for  using  exhaust  through  ten  hours  and 
live  steam  fourteen  hours. 

By  measuring  and  weighing  the  water  condensed  in  a  given 
time,  it  figured  only  fifty-six  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  for 
drying  common  building  brick.  This  was  from  the  live  steam 
alone,  as  the  exhaust  showed  no  perceptible  back  pressure 
on  the  engine.  Further  tests  may  change  this  somewhat,  as 


it  was  way  beyond  what  was  expected  of  the  dryer.  The  ex¬ 
haust  was  used  ten  hours  and  the  live  fourteen  hours. 

What  we  want  is  to  run  our  plant  and  dry  our  brick  free 
of  cost  by  using  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns.  This  shall  be 
the  mission  of  the  writer  from  now  on:  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  reform.  A  MASTER  MECHANIC. 


OBITUARY. 


Death  of  J.  L.  Camp. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Camp,  who  wras  one  of  the  pioneers  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  president  of  the  Rome  Brick  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.,  died 
at  his  home  July  20,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  Mr. 
Camp  had  been  in  declining  health  for  some  time,  and  had  not 
been  actively  engaged  the  past  few  years.  His  wife  and  two 
daughters  survive  him. 


Death  of  David  E.  Hill. 

David  E.  Hill,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Akron,  O., 
and  the  pioneer  of  her  sewer  pipe  industries,  died  Aug.  5. 
The  deceased  was  seventy-six  years  old  last  May,  and  had  been 
identified  with  Akron’s  growth  and  business  interests  for  fifty- 
six  years.  David  Hill  was  the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewer  pipe  in  the  United  States.  Over  a  half  century  ago  he 
interested  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  and  was 
the  inventor  of  much  valuable  machinery  now  used  in'  its 
manufacture.  From  the  small  beginning  has  grown  Akron’s 
many  sewer  pipe  factories,  as  well  as  factories  all  over  the 
country.  To  Mr.  Hill’s  early  zeal  and  business  activity  was 
due  the  general  introduction  of  the  use  of  sewer  pipe  for 
drainage  purposes.  He  was  the  organizer  and  leading  spirit 
of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  At  his  death  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Akron  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  and 
president  of  the  Hill  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 


A  Fatal  Accident. 

Alexander  F.  Smith,  the  well-known  brick  manufacturer,  of 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  met  with  an  accident  July  26  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  death.  He  was  riding  in  a  buggy,  when  his  horse 
became  frightened  and  ran  away.  Mr.  Smith  was  thrown  out, 
his  head  striking  on  a  water  plug,  which  crushed  his  skull, 
and  he  died  almost  instantly.  Mr.  Smith  was  sixty-four  years 
old,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children. 


Memorial  to  A.  F.  Smith,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Dear  Randall: 

I  send  you  a  paper  from  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tragic  death  of  my  friend,  Alex.  F:  Smith,  a 
sketch  of  his  life  and  an  editorial  in  his  praise.  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Brother  Smith  in  a  business  way  about  twelve 
years  ago,  and  on  account  of  his  estimable  character  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  ripened  into  friendship. 

It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  see  by  the  paper  that  the  qualities 
which  endeared  him  to  me  made  him  many  friends,  who  will 
regret  his  loss  and  hold  him  in  loving  remembrance'.  What 
better  fortune  can  one  hope  for  than  this?  Fame  is  as  “the 
tale  that  is  told.”  Our  achievements  make  scarce  a  ripple  on 
the  sea  of  life  and  wealth;  when  all  is  over,  of  no  more  value 
than  our  cerements.  All  memorials  of  a  material  character 
will  be  as  though  they  were  not,  but  he  who  lives  so  that  he 
is  beloved  has  made  a  memorial  which  shall  last  “when  all 
things  shall  suffer  change.”  Surely,  then,  we  must  create  our 
own  memorials.  We  weep  with  those  who  weep,  but  with  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  “days  of  our  mourning  shall  be 
ended;”  that  somewhere  “in  the  great  beyond”  friend  shall 
hold  fellowship  with  friend.  There  is  no  other  solution  to  the 
mystery  of  life  and  the  otherwise  awful  mystery  of  death. 

Such  are  the  lessons  impressed  upon  me  by  the  death  of 
Brother  Smith.  GEO.  S.  TIFFANY. 
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AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


Machine  Co. 


HE  WELLSVILLE  China  Co.,  Wellsville, 
0.,  are  making  extensive  improvements  at 
their  plant,  among  which  will  be  an  extension 
costing*"  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000;  also, 
two  additional  decorating  kilns  are  now  in 
process  of  erection.  The  company  recently  pur¬ 
chased  real  estate  adjoining  that  upon  which 
their  plant  is  built  and  on  which  the  new 
addition  will  be  erected. 

The  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Co.,  East 
Liverpool,  O.,  are  making  improvements 
and  extensions  to  their  sample  rooms. 

The  contract  for  the  brick  work  and  kilns  for 
the  new  additions  to  plant  No.  3  of  the  Homer 
Laughlin  China  Co.  has  been  let  to  Hill  &  Wal¬ 
lace,  the  iron  work  to  the  Patterson  Foundry  and 


The  Sevres  China  Co.  are  making  improvements  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  their  decorating  kilns. 

The  new  machinery  for  the  plant  of  the  Taylor,  Lee  & 
Smith  Co.,  Chester,  W.  Va.,  is  now  being  placed,  with  a  few 
small  exceptions,  and  the  concern  hopes  to  have  the  same  in 
operation  in  a  short  time. 

The  Vodrey  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  0.,  are  installing 
an  electric  light  plant.  The  entire  works  will  now  be  lighted 
by  their  own  power. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  are  installing 
a  new  steam  plant. 

The  Harker  Pottery  Co.,  this  city,  are  installing  some  new 
machinery  in  their  clay  shops. 

The  Cartwright  Bros.  Co.  are  building  two  new  kilns  and 
making  extensive  additions  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$8,000.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Gamble  &  Surles. 

The  Union  Potteries  Co.  are  building  a  new  kiln  at  their 
Union  plant,  in  this  city.  Gamble  &  Surles  are  doing  the 
work. 

The  J.  B.  Owens  Pottery  Co.,  Zanesville,  O.,  are  installing 
some  new  machines  and  making  some  repairs. 

The  Oliver  China  Co.,  Sebring,  O.,  are  installing  new  jiggers 
in  their  clay  shops  and  making  other  necessary  repairs. 

The  Newcastle  Pottery  Co.,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  have  most  of 
their  machinery  placed,  the  last  carload  leaving  this  city  last 
week.  They  expect  to  be  in  operation  shortly. 

The  W.  H.  Elverson  Pottery  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  are 
putting  in  a  new  filter  press  and  making  other  repairs.  Their 
capacity  will  be  increased  by  the  new  additions. 

The  Sherwood  Bros.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  are  making 
repairs  on  their  color  and  glaze  mills. 

The  Unionport  Pottery  Works,  New  York  City,  are  install¬ 
ing  a  new  sifter  and  lawn  screening  apparatus.  They  expect 
to  have  it  placed  complete  within  the  next  week. 

The  United  States  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  composed 
of  Eastern  capitalists,  will  commence  work  at  once  on  what 
will  be  the  largest  sanitary  pottery  in  the  country.  The  plant 
is  to  be  built  at  Colonia,  Pa.,  fronting  on  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  and  will  be  built  on  a  site  of  eight  and  one-half 
acres.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  will  be  $100,000. 

The  Wausau  Quartz  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.,  are  installing  a  flint¬ 
grinding  apparatus  to  grind  flint  sand  into  the  powder  form 
for  pottery  use.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Patterson 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  and  the  cylinder  proper  will  be 
five  feet  long  and  six  feet  in  diameter. 

The  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Co.,  this  city,  have  disposed  of 
their  South  Carolina  clay  mines  to  the  Harris  Clay  Co.,  at 
Beta,  N.  C.,  and  will  now  devote  that  part  of  their  interest 
to  the  grinding  of  flint  sand  for  their  own  use,  near  their  old 
mines. 

All  of  the  machinery  for  the  French  China  Co.,  Sebring, 
O.,  has  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  be  used 
in  the  decorating  department,  and  the  plant  will  now  soon 
be  in  complete  operation.  The  potteries  that  the  Sebring  peo¬ 
ple  have  built,  at  the  town  which  bears  their  name,  have  been 
completed  in  less  time  than  any  others  built  in  this  vicinity. 
They  seem  to  have  the  “knack”  of  putting  a  pottery  up  in  a 
hurry;  and,  while  they  are  put  up  in  a  hurry,  they  are  the 
most  up-to-date  potteries  in  the  world. 

The  plant  of  the  Bradshaw  China  Co.,  at  Niles,  O.,  is  fast 
rearing  completion.  As  all  the  machinery  has  been  installed, 


the  company  expect  to  soon  be  in  operation.  The  kilns  at  this 
pottery  are  19  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  much  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  most  of  the  kilns  in  the  vicinity  being  16  feet  6  inches 
and  17  feet  6  inches,  respectively,  glost  and  biscuit. 

Stories  are  going  the  rounds  of  a  $500,000  pottery  to  be 
erected  at  Newell,  W.  Va. ;  also  of  extensive  clay  beds  discov¬ 
ered  at  that  place.  While  the  stories  of  the  pottery  may  have 
foundation,  it  is  doubtful,  as  no  one  seems  to  have  any  direct 
information  on  this  subject;  and,  as  to  the  clay  beds,  any  clay 
that  may  be  found  in  this  vicinity  would  not  be  of  a  quality 
to  make  a  high-grade  body. 

Letters  from  Staffordshire,  England,  report  a  slow  trade 
in  the  pottery  business,  no  goods  being  shipped  to  America 
at  all,  although  the  quantity  of  goods  being  shipped  to  Africa 
and  New  Zealand  is  quite  large.  In  all,  however,  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  different  plants  are  only  working  three  and  four 
days  to  the  week.  TOM  POTTER. 

East  Liverpool,  O. 


EXHIBIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BLOWER  CO.  AT  THE 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 


In  block  No.  26,  Machinery  Hall,  is  an  exhibit  of  heaters, 
fans,  engines,  blowers,  dry  kilns,  trucks  and  kindred  machin¬ 
ery,  which  is  well  worth  the  few  minutes’  time  necessary  to 
inspect  it  by  any  one  who  has  use  for  such  machinery.  Almost 
every  one  is  interested  in  this  particular  line,  as  these  devices 


enter  into  almost  all  lines  of  manufacture  in  some  way  or 
other. 

The  booth  this  company  has  put  up  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  building.  This  feature  is  some  twenty  feet  in  height, 
being  topped  by  a  gable  end  resting  on  some  very  prominent 
columns.  Above  the  same  is  a  large  painting,  nearly  sixty 
feet  in  height,  designed  to  be  somewhat  emblematical  of  the 
American  blower. 

The  company  has  another  feature  which  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  being  a  model  of  their  widely  known  and 
very  successful  “moist-air”  dry  kiln.  This  model  has  a  glass 
side,  enabling  the  spectator  to  see  the  exact  operation  of  the 
kiln. 

They  also  have  a  large  149-inch  full-housed  steel  plate  fan 
running,  being  driven  by  an  8x8  marine  type  vertical  engine 
coupled  direct  to  the  fan  shaft.  From  the  discharge  of  this 
fan,  which  points  upward,  they  have  myriads  of  yellow  and 
blue  ribbons  streaming  up  into  the  air.  These  colors,  of 
course,  are  the  college  colors  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
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and  no  Michigan  college  graduate  goes  by  without  noticing 
it,  and  it  likewise  attracts  great  attention  from  the  ladies. 
In  the  wall  back  of  the  exhibit  they  have  fitted  a  108-inch 
disc  fan,  which  is  about  as  large  as  one  commonly  sees  in 
such  a  place.  It  is  by  no  means  the  largest  they  make,  how¬ 
ever. 

They  are  also  exhibiting  a  Moorhead  automatic  return  steam 
trap  in  operation,  which  clearly  shows  how  the  trap  drains 
condensation  from  heating  surfaces  and  delivers  it  direct  to 
the  boiler. 

There  is  also  a  large  pressure  blower,  mounted  on  a  Z-iron 
base,  on  the  other  end  of  which  is  the  vertical  automatic  high¬ 
speed  engine  for  driving  the  same. 

They  are  also  showing  a  horizontal  automatic  high-speed 
engine  and  a  vertical  low-pTessure  engine,  as  well  as  their 
widely  known  A.  B.  C.  exhaust  fans,  the  adjustable  features 
of  which  have  been  so  frequently  enlarged  upon  that  further 
comment  is  unnecessary  here. 

The  exhibit  is  well  worth  investigating  by  any  one,  and  we 
can  assure  them  that  all  will  be  welcome  to  make  this  exhibit 
their  headquarters. 

Whitten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHICAGO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


HE  SLIGHT  DECREASE  in  building  ac¬ 
tivity  which  generally  attends  the  latter 
months  of  the  year  allowed  for,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  month  finds  the  archi¬ 
tectural  world  whirling  along  at  much 
the  same  rate  as  did  the  one  just  gone. 
The  one  phase  of  the  situation  which, 
perhaps,  deserves  special  attention  is 
seen  in  the  structures  either  being 
erected  or  about  to  be  erected  for  the 
housing  of  new  business  ventures.  A  new 
tin  plate  company,  promoted  by  J.  F.  Jen¬ 
kins,  of  the  Jenkins-Kreer  Co.;  W.  G. 
Hibbard,  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  & 
Co.;  A.  A.  Sprague,  of  Sprague,  Warner 
&  Co.;  Peter  Kimberly,  and  Harlow  N.  Higginbotham,  heads 
the  list.  The  plant,  which  is  to  give  employment  to  several 
hundred  men,  will  consist  probably  of  twelve  brick-built  plate 
mills,  and  will  be  situated  on  the  lake  shore,  between  East 
and  South  Chicago.  The  estimated  capacity  of  the  mills  will 
be  450  boxes  of  plate  a  day.  This  material  will  be  converted 
into  cans,  and  of  these  the  daily  output  will  be  about  400,000. 

Fully  as  important  as  this  enterprise  is  the  building  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights  of  the  only  locomotive  works  west  of  Pittsburg. 
The  Hicks  Locomotive  and  Car  Co.  is  the  present  owner  of  the 
new  plant,  and  excavation  work  has  been  already  begun.  The 
site,  selected  on  account  of  its  superior  railway  and  shipping 
facilities,  covers  a  space  of  several  acres.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings,  which  have  a  shop  capacity  of  thirty  locomotives 
and  twelve  passenger  coaches,  track  room  is  to  be  supplied  for 
the  accommodation  of  200  freight  cars.  Six  buildings  will  be 
sufficient  for  these  accommodations  at  present,  but  others  will 
be  added  from  time  to  time  as  the  demands  increase.  The 
main  building  will  have  a  frontage  of  810  feet,  the  machine 
shop  will  be  170x750  feet,  foundry  100x300  feet  and  office  30x70 
feet.  The  buildings  will  be  substantial  brick  structures  with 
stone  foundations.  The  plant  is  to  be  equipped  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  appliances,  such  as  traveling  cranes,  air  hoists,  pneumatic 
tools  and  transfer  tables.  The  company  will  start  to  work 
with  a  large  number  of  orders  already  contracted  from  several 
prominent  Western  roads,  and  expects  to  employ  at  the  outset 
a  force  of  350  workmen. 

Increase  in  trade  has  also  caused  the  Ship  Owners’  Dry  Dock 
Co.  to  feel  the  need  of  more  room  and  better  facilities,  and 
accordingly  they  have  begun  the  reconstruction  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  their  dry  docks  at  the  junction  of  the  north  branch 
of  the  Chicago  river  and  Ogden  canal.  The  main  dock,  450  feet 
long,  84  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  60  feet  at  the  bottom,  will 
accommodate  vessels  drawing  17  feet  of  water.  The  docks  are 
to  be  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  for  repairing  ships, 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  close  of  navigation  for  the 
year. 

Two  new  warehouses  are  being  designed  by  Jarvis  Hunt, 
one  for  Butler  Bros.,  wholesalers  of  general  merchandise,  and 
the  other  for  the  Western  Cold  Storage  Co.  Both  of  these 
buildings  are  to  be  very  large,  have  pressed  brick  fronts,  and 


together  will  cost  about  $1,000,000.  Frost  &  Granger  are  plan¬ 
ning  another  great  warehouse  for  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett 
&  Co.  It  is  to  be  of  steel  construction,  with  pressed  brick 
fronts,  and  wrill  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million. 

The  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co.  is  about  to  erect  an  addi¬ 
tional  factory  building  and  continuous  kiln  at  Chicago 
Heights,  which  will  almost  double  their  present  capacity.  The 
building  and  mechanical  equipment,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost 
$50,000. 

Besides  those  proposed  buildings  already  mentioned,  the 
usual  number  of  minor  structures  are  being  planned  and  put 
up,  as  well  as  many  apartment  houses  and  private  residences, 
which  number  but  a  trifle  fewer  than  they  did  a  month  ago. 

As  yet  the  prospect  of  a  general  strike  among  steel  workers 
has  not  affected  architectural  activities,  although  the  situation 
has  been  closely  watched  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  building  world.  Steel  is  used  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  of  any  size  that  a  protracted 
strike  among  the  steel  workers  could  not  fail  to  delay  building 
operations  seriously.  Henry  Ives  Cobb  is  reported  as  saying 
that  a  complete  tie-up  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
would  delay  progress  on  the  new  postoffice  building,  and  the 
same  fact  is  probably  true  of  all  the  large  structures  in  the 
city  still  in  the  earlier  stages  of  completion.  The  recent  action 
of  the  Chicago  lodges  in  disobeying  Shaffer’s  orders,  however, 
makes  the  prospect  of  a  general  strike  at  least  remote,  and  so 
long  as  the  Chicago  plants  are  not  shut  down  building  in  this 
vicinity  can  scarcely  be  delayed. 

The  overwhelming  decision  of  the  Chicago  men  against  the 
strike  makes  things  appear  a  good  deal  brighter  in  the  world 
of  industry.  It  shows,  for  one  thing,  that  the  workingmen  are 
satisfied  and  comfortable,  and  for  another,  that  they  are  be¬ 
coming  in  a  measure  emancipated  from  abject  obedience  to  any 
and  all  mandates  of  the  men  who  are  paid  to  run  the  unions. 
In  case  of  the  violation  of  a  great  principle  of  .right  and  wrong 
the  unions  stand  together,  a  power  for  the  defense  of  the  la 
borer,  but  in  mere  questions  of  policy  ideas  of  individualism 
are  becoming  dominant  throughout  the  body.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  note  the  immense  damage 
which  certain  sensational  newspapers  threaten  to  accomplish 
by  turning  every  phase  of  an  industrial  problem  into  a  fierce 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  and  by  construing  every 
act  on  the  part  of  the  union  which  falls  short  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  into  another  surrender  to  “the  moneyed  aristoc¬ 
racy.”  The  red  flag  of  anarchy  and  incendiary  speeches  at 
every  street  corner  would  effect  less  fictitious  dissension  and 
unrest  than  that  which  these  journals,  with  their  flaming  head¬ 
lines,  stir  up  under  the  guise  of  respectability.  FAX. 


WAGE  PROSPECTS  IN  ZANESVILLE. 


Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  in  the  leading  potteries  of  Zanesville.  This 
is  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  kiln  men.  The  cause  of 
the  rise  is  not  obscure,  for  Zanesville  is  enjoying  a  substan¬ 
tial  boom  and  labor  is  in  demand.  The  potteries  and  tile 
works  are  working  full  force,  and  one  factory  is  running  over¬ 
time  regularly.  In  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
are  being  employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  bridge 
and  other  construction  work  at  present.  But  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  indication  of  a  permanent  change  is  in  the  new  tube 
works,  chain  mill  and  sheet  mill,  of  which  the  chain  mill  is 
already  operating  and  the  others  are  building.  These  new 
mills  will  employ  large  numbers  of  skilled  laborers,  the  tube 
works  alone  requiring  five  hundred.  Of  course,  the  tendency 
will  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  Zanesville  ideas  of  what  wages 
should  be  and  to  make  existing  prices  seem  smaller  by  con¬ 
trast.  Also,  these  steel  workers  have  strong  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  their  influence  may  affect  the  local  clayworkers, 
who  have  never  been  successful  in  organizing.  What  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  change  may  be  cannot  be  predicted,  but  a  simul¬ 
taneous  advance  in  the  standards  of  both  wages  and  workman¬ 
ship  would  be  a  mutual  help  in  the  industry  here. 

A.  ZANER. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but 
for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  are.  The  free  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Influence  of  Good  Fellowship. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Some  time  ago,  when  at  your  request  I  sent  some  poor  and 
hastily  prepared  notes  on  our  new  plant  here,  I  did  not  realize 
(and  I  think  few  of  us  do)  to  what  extent  things  may  some¬ 
times  go.  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  number  of  letters  from 
brickmakers  in  several  States,  asking  advice  on  different 
points  spoken  of  and  which  1  had  not  the  least  idea  would 
suggest  a  thought  to  another.  One  desired  plans  of  yard, 
others  sketches  and  dimensions  of  buildings,  manner  of  set¬ 
ting,  burning,  etc.,  all  of  which  I  have  answered  in  detail  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  and  time  at  my  disposal. 

These  unexpected  letters  prompted  a  line  of  thought,  name¬ 
ly,  the  thoroughness  with  which  The  Clay-Worker  is  read,  the 
extent  of  its  travels  and  influence  in  so  many  different  States, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  friendly  feelings  and  earnestness 
and  assurance,  by  the  tone  of  their  letters,  the  inquirers 
seemed  to  expect  that  they  would  be  given  an  honest  reply 
which  would  be  a  help,  with  no  thought  that  anything  that 
would  do  them  good  would  be  withheld  as  a  trade  secret.  And 
right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  brotherly  feeling  that  exists 
among  fellow-brickmakers,  and  that  The  Clay-Worker  as  its 
official  organ  has  largely  tended  to  bring  things  to  this  most 
desirable  condition.  I  certainly  do  not  know  of  another  asso¬ 
ciation  in  which  such  an  earnest  brotherly  feeling  exists,  and 
I  hope  we  may  continue  getting  closer  and  closer  in  touch 
with  the  same  willingness  to  nelp  one  another,  to  give  freely 
and  to  ask  freely.  W.  H.  B. 


More  Queries  About  Glazing. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Several  points  have  occurred  to  the  writer  upon  which  he 
would  like  enlightenment,  and  which  he  omitted  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  his  former  communication,  published  in  your  last  issue. 
The  crazing  of  the  earthenware  trays,  sinks  and  other  sani¬ 
tary  vessels  appears,  as  a  rule,  on  the  inside  bottom  of  the 
vessels.  We  have  lessened  the  number  of  coats  of  glaze  and 
have  found  a  marked  improvement.  Still,  we  feel  we  have  not 
reached  the  exact  source  of  the  trouble,  and  would  ask  that 
any  of  your  readers  who  should  kindly  answer  this  letter  will 
state,  in  their  opinion,  the  proper  number  of  coats  of  glaze 
that  would  produce  the  best  results,  and  we  would  also  like  to 
ascertain  if  these  crazed  vessels  can  be  burned  over  in  cases 
where  they  are  rejected.  We  have  made  some  experiments  in 
that  direction,  but  thus  far  with  poor  results. 

By  kindly  publishing  this  communication  you  will  greatly 
oblige  yours  respectfully,  C.  C.  W. 

Crazing  Sometimes  Considered  a  Merit. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  regard  to  the  crazing  of  glazed  ware  with  which  “C.  C. 
W.”  is  troubled,  there  can  be  but  one  solution  to  the  seeming 
mystery.  He  says  the  glazing  material  and  the  process  is  just 
the  same  as  it  always  had  been  used  and  conducted.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  it  formerly  did  not  craze,  and,  as  he  says,  it  does 
so  now.  From  this  we  can  only  deduct  that  the  trouble  is  in 
the  clay. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  the  body  of  the  ware  has  a 
greater  expansion  by  heat  than  the  glaze,  the  latter,  owing 
to  its  brittleness,  is  pulled  asunder  and  causes  the  so-called 
crazing. 

The  quality  of  the  clay  has  evidently  been  changed.  There 


may  be  other  remote  causes  in  the  glazing  material  which 
“C.  C.  W.”  may  not  be  able  to  locate  very  easily.  However, 
as  he  says  this  has  not  been  changed,  the  above  will  have  to 
stand  as  the  cause.  This  has  been  the  bugbear  of  the  trade 
ever  since  its  inception.  However,  in  one  instance  it  is  the 
trademark  of  genuineness.  We  refer  to  the  old  Satsuma 
ware  of  Japan.  None  of  this  is  considered  genuine  unless  the 
glazing  has  these  innumerable  fine  cracks  all  over  it. 

F.  E.  F. 


Unequal  Expansion  of  Body  and  Glaze. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  defect  in  glazes  described  by  your  correspondent,  “C. 
C.  W.,”  is  a  very  common  one,  and  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  co-efficients  of  expansion  of  body  and  glaze.  Though  “C. 
C.  W.”  may  have  used  the  same  material  for  many  years,  the 
difference  is  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  body  or  changes 
in  the  degree  of  burning,  and,  again,  where  large  quantities 
of  glaze  materials  are  used,  they  may  vary  also,  unless  pains 
are  taken  to  mix  the  entire  stock  thoroughly,  so  that  a  uni¬ 
form  composition  is  assured  for  all  future  work. 

Without  going  farther  into  the  abstract  consideration  of 
crazing,  I  will  give  the  following  remedies  for  the  trouble, 
which  may  be  applied  together  or  in  part,  depending  upon 
the  facility  with  which  each  can  be  applied: 

First — Changes  made  in  the  body,  making  the  body  denser, 
either  by  burning  it  harder  or  adding  fluxes  to  it,  which  will 
tend  to  increase  its  density. 

Second — Changes  made  in  the  glaze  by  increasing  the  silica 
(quartz  or  flint)  or  the  boracic  acid,  if  used,  or  by  decreasing 
the  fluxes,  especially  the  heavy  ones,  like  lead  oxide.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  feasible  to  replace  a  part  of  the  heavy  oxides, 
simplest  change  would  be  an  increase  in  flint  or  decrease  in 
lead  oxide. 

like  lead,  by  lighter  ones,  like  lime  (whiting).  Roughly 
speaking,  an  increase  in  spar  also  increases  crazing.  The 

These  remedies  will  invariably  prevent  crazing  in  any 
shape.  A.  V.  B. 


Cause  of  Crazing  and  Remedy. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Referring  to  the  letter  signed  “C.  C.  W.,”  in  the  July  Clay- 
Worker,  in  which  the  writer  asks  for  an  explanation  why, 
every  few  months,  they  have  a  sort  of  an  epidemic  of  crazed 
ware,  I  beg  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  limited  knowledge  at 
hand  of  the  attending  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  more 
than  briefly  point  out  the  probable  cause  of  this  intermittent 
crazing  of  his  ware. 

He  does  not  state  whether  he  is  making  stoneware  and  using 
a  natural  clay,  or  whether  he  is  making  white  ware.  In  the 
latter  case,  in  the  use  of  an  artificial  body,  there  is  greater 
opportunity  for  non-uniformity  of  body  to  occur,  which,  if 
sufficiently  developed  in  the  right  direction,  might  easily  cause 
this  trouble.  All  minerals  and  materials  of  nature  vary  more 
or  less  in  composition,  and  when  we  study  their  geological 
formation  we  wonder  that  there  is  not  a  much  greater  vari¬ 
ance. 

The  composition  of  a  white-ware  body  is  usually  composed 
of  china  clay,  ball  clay,  flint  and  spar,  and,  if  the  weighing 
of  these  different  materials  is  left  to  careless  or  thoughtless 
workmen,  disastrous  results  might  occasionally  arise,  due  to 
too  much  or  too  little  of  one  of  the  ingredients.  And  even 
if  the  weights  and  mixtures  were  correct,  the  composition  of 
one  or  more  ingredients  used  might  in  themselves  vary  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  produce  certain  irregularities. 

Very  few  manufacturers  analyze  an  average  sample  of  each 
carload  or  shipment  of  their  various  body  and  glaze  ingredi¬ 
ents.  But  where  this  is  done  less  opportunity  is  offered  for 
a  wide  variance  from  the  standard  body.  For  instance,  as¬ 
sume  that  we  are  using  a  body  made  up  of  given  weights  of 
various  ingredients  and  having  a  definite  mineral  composi¬ 
tion  as  shown  by  a  “rational  analysis.”  If  we  have  a  “ra¬ 
tional  analysis”  of  each  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  body,  and  the  analysis  of  the  last  ship¬ 
ment  of  kaolin,  for  instance,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  clay 
substance  fell  short  5  per  cent,  and  the  quartz  or  silica  con¬ 
tents  run  5  per  cent,  higher,  and  if  the  same  percentage  of 
both  kaolin  and  flint  were  added  as  heretofore",  we  would  have 
produced  a  body  unlike  in  composition  to  the  standard  body. 
The  feldspar  might  vary  in  like  manner,  and  it  might  be  that 
every  few  months  he  is  using  materials  that  come  from  dif- 
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ferent  mines,  and,  consequently,  likely  of  different  composi¬ 
tion.  If  the  crazing  is  traceable  to  some  other  cause,  or  not 
due  to  any  fault  of  the  composition  of  the  body,  we  would 
next  look  to  the  burning  and  to  the  glazing  of  the  ware. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  ware,  it  frequently  occurs  that 
the  same  glaze  applied  to  the  same  body  will  craze  on  soft 
biscuited  pieces,  but  not  on  biscuit  burned  to  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  hardness.  Possibly,  too,  the  ware  in  the  glost  is  too 
suddenly  cooled. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  glaze  question,  there  are  so 
many  causes,  both  physical  and  chemical,  likely  to  influence 
the  behavior  of  glazes,  that,  with  no  greater  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  ware  and  circumstances  incident  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  ware  in  question,  it  wpuld  seem  almost  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

One  would  naturally  infer  that  he  is  using  glazes  of  the 
porcelain  type.  If  the  crazing  is  due  to  faulty  composition 
or  to  the  preparation  or  application  of  the  glaze,  the  one  in 
charge  of  the  glazing  can  undoubtedly  detect  or  overcome  the 
difficulty  in  a  short  time. 

Hoping  that  the  above  will  offer  some  suggestions  which 
will  assist  the  gentleman  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  he  is  en¬ 
countering,  I  am,  yours  truly,  E.  E.  GORTON. 

Rome,  Ga. 


Busy  Virginia  Brickmakers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  have  had  a  very  busy  season — unable  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand,  especially  for  press  brick,  on  account  of  so  much  rain. 
We  use  a  Chambers  machine,  Potts  disintegrator  and  Steele 
pug  mill,  and  draw  our  clay  with  cars.  All  brickmakers  in 
this  section  have  suffered  from  too  much  rain.  We  enjoy 
reading  The  Clay-Worker  and  eagerly  look  for  each  issue. 
With  best  wishes,  BOSTON  BRICK  CO. 

South  Boston,  Va. 


The  Cleveland  Builders'  Exchange  to  Keep  Open  House  During  the 
G.  A.  R.  Encampment,  Sept.  9-14. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  state  in  your  next  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker 
that  the  Builders’  Exchange,  of  Cleveland,  cordially  invites 
all  members  of  the  building  fraternity  throughout  the  United 
States  to  make  its  spacious  rooms,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  fronting  on  the  public  square, 
their  headquarters  while  in  this  city  attending  the  G.  A.  R. 
Encampment,  Sept.  9-14.  We  will  be  glad  if  they  will  have 
their  mail  addressed  in  our  care  and  make  the  Exchange  their 
rendezvous  from  day  to  day.  A  committee  of  fifteen  members 
of  our  organization  will  be  detailed  to  assist  in  the  comfort 
of  visiting  Grand  Army  builders.  Very  truly, 

THE  BUILDERS’  EXCHANGE, 

EDW.  A.  ROBERTS,  Secretary. 


Paving  Brick  in  Baltimore. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

The  building  trade  in  Baltimore  has  been  generally  quiet 
during  the  past  month,  as  is  customary  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

— Vitrified  Bricks. — 

The  “Iron  Rock”  vitrified  street  paving  blocks  that  we  are 
furnishing  to  the  city  engineer’s  department  are  giving  good 
satisfaction,  and  we  now  have  good  sample  pavements  on  Lex¬ 
ington  street  and  at  Belair  Market. 

For  years  vitrified  paving  brick  have  had  a  “black  eye”  in 
this  city,  owing  to  the  poor  class  of  materials  that  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  contractors.  Belgian  block  and  asphalt  paving 
formerly  cost  the  city  over  $3  per  square  yard.  The  engineer’s 
department  is  now  thoroughly  organized,  and  all  materials  are 
required  to  undergo  a  rigid  test.  The  “Iron  Rock”  blocks  were 
selected  on  account  of  their  quality,  although  they  are  the 
highest  priced  block  on  the  market.  The  prospect  now  is  that 
vitrified  bricks  will  largely  take  the  place  of  other  paving 
materials  in  this  city,  and  costing  less  than  $2  per  yard. 

— Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe. — 

The  demand  for  terra  cotta  sewer  and  culvert  pipe  has  been 
good,  and  the  factories  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  supply  the 


demand.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
works  have  been  closed  down  for  repairs. 

— Cement. — 

The  cement  trade  has  been  fair,  and  contracts  in  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  New  York  have  kept  us  from  being  idle.  We 
were  called  upon  to  supply  Akron  Star  cement  for  some  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  Union  Railroad  tunnel,  that  collapsed  last  month. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  accident  may  have  been  caused 
by  a  bursting  water  pipe  belonging  to  the  city  water  supply. 
Among  the  orders  received  was  one  from  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard  for  one  thousand  barrels  of  Bonneville  Star  Portland 
cement,  intended  for  export  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
is  probably  the  first  order  received  by  a  Baltimore  firm  for 
cement  to  be  shipped  to  our  new  possessions,  and  it  is  quite 
a  card  for  the  Bonneville  Star  Portland  cement.  Yours  very 
truly,  WILLIAM.  WIRT  CLARKE  &  SON. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Down  in  Jersey — Still  it  Rains. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Tuesday  night  brought  Perth  Amboy  a  terrific  rainstorm, 
flooding  sewers  and  cellars  and  doing  much  damage  to  streets, 
etc.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  river  to 
see  the  summer  yards,  but  we  will  bet  there  were  a  few  cuss 
words  flying  around  the  muddy  cubes  next  morning. 

We  have  made  one  more  trip  to  Lorillard’s  since  our  last 
letter,  and  find  everything  quiet  there,  except  a  gang  shipping 
material  from  the  kilns  and  yards. 

Our  friend  Cheseman  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  (not  International)  Fireproofing  Co.,  and  intends  stay¬ 
ing  on  the  old  ground  where  he  has  been  since  Lorillard  first 
built  the  old  plant.  The  National  has  purchased  the  Rari¬ 
tan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Plant,  at  Keasbey’s  Landing, 
possession  being  taken  on  the  27th  of  July.  This  cleans  up 
this  line  of  business  here,  except  the  Standard  Fireproofing 
Co.,  Henry  Maurer  &  Son  and  H.  C.  Boynton,  at  Seawaren, 
N.  J.  I  understand  that  Mr.  James  Rossi,  to  whose  energy  and 
knowledge  the  Raritan  Co.  owes  its  flourishing  business,  has 
been  made  general  manager  for  the  National  people,  and  is  to 
have  general  supervision  of  the  Raritan,  Pardee  and  the  Lo¬ 
rillard  plants.  I  have  not  verified  this  news,  but  can  only 
say  that,  if  the  report  is  true,  the  company  has  made  no  mis¬ 
take.  Mr.  Rossi  is  a  Frenchman,  but  has  been  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  has  built  the  Raritan  from  a  very  small 
plant  to  one  of  immense  proportions.  The  clay  mines  and 
plant  at  Keasbey’s  are  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  this  new  company,  and  should  give  it,  with  the  other 
two  plants,  the  inside  track  in  the  fireproofing  line. 

Progress  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  burned  Pardee  plant 
is  being  made.  The  Florida  Grove  property  has  been  added 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  so  it  is  said,  and  this  will  give  the  Pardee 
works  an  immense  bed  of  clay  (about  eighty  feet),  and  at 
least  one-half  above  drainage.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out 
the  amount  of  purchase  money  it  required  to  absorb  the  Rari¬ 
tan,  but  will  guess  several  hundred  thousand,  as  the  clay  lands 
alone  are  very  valuable,  and  there  is  quite  a  village  belonging 
to  the  outfit. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Ryan,  miner  and  shipper  of  clays  at  Woodbridge, 
N.  J.,  writes  me  that  he  is  now  building  a  small  plant  at  his 
mines.  He  says:  “I  am  putting  up  a  small  plant  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  testing  my  different  grades  of  clay,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  in  better  position  to  meet  the  wants  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  clay  line.”  It  strikes  the  writer  that  this  is  a 
wise  move,  because  often  clays  look  fine,  but  do  not  look  so 
fine  after  being  put  through  the  kilns.  The  Woodbridge  clays 
are  noted  for  their  excellent  qualities,  and  the  holes  that  have 
been  dug  over  there  are  astonishing  to  behold. 

Mr.  Wm.  Dunham,  of  this  place,  who  was  so  severely  in¬ 
jured  at  the  Standard  Fireproofing  Works  by  the  crown  of  a 
continuous  kiln  falling  upon  him  several  months  ago,  is  fully 
recovered,  and  has  been  at  Sandy  Run,  near  White  Haven, 
Pa.,  for  some  time,  with  a  gang  of  masons,  building  a  large 
addition  to  the  B.  D.  paving  brick  plant.  A  100  by  300-foot, 
four-story  brick  building  is  now  under  way,  and  eleven  new 
down-draft  kilns  will  be  added,  making  sixteen  in  all. 

Robert  Lyle  and  R.  C.  Penfield  are  interested  in  this  enter¬ 
prise,  and  intend  to  make  conduits  there,  as  well  as  here  at 
the  Standard  works,  also  owned  by  these  gentlemen.  We  are 
told  that,  with  a  mixture  of  some  Jersey  clay  with  the  shale 
now  used  there  for  paving  brick,  the  conduits  are  very  fine. 

The  brick  pavement  on  New  Brunswick  avenue,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  is  progressing  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The 
part  finished  is  an  eye-opener  for  that  city,  and  your  corre- 
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spondent  predicts  that  many  more  streets  will  be  paved  with 
brick  in  that  thriving  city. 

Several  very  handsome  brick  buildings  are  now  being  fin¬ 
ished  on  Smith  street,  Perth  Amboy,  and  many  frame  dwell¬ 
ings  are  going  up  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  Perth  Amboy 
Terra  Cotta  Co.  is  having  lots  of  work,  as  is  also  the  Standard 
Terra  Cotta  Co.  We  notice  a  new  kiln  going  up  at  this  plant. 
The  old  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  also  built  a  new  kiln 
since  starting  up.  Masons  are  in  demand  at  good  wages. 

Upon  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  by  the  A.  Hall  Terra 
Cotta  Co.’s  plant  the  chemical  company  has  erected  two  large 
brick  buildings,  having  torn  down  the  old  kilns  and  one  old 
building  on  High  street.  Mr.  Geo.  Mercer  had  the  contract 
for  this  work,  and  the  job  is  a  compliment  to  the  contractor. 

The  trolley  to  Maurer’s  is  now  finished,  and  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  on  the  Metuchen  line.  W.  R.  O. 


At  the  Mouth  of  the  Father  of  Rivers. 

To  the  Editor  Clay-Worker: 

To  give  your  readers  some  idea  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  brick  industry,  through  this  section  of  Louisiana,  for  the 
year  ending  this  month,  I  would  state  that  the  brick  manufac¬ 
tories  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  are  very  limited,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  two  plants,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  both  using  river,  sand  in  their 
industry.  The  bricks  are  machine  made,  of  red  color,  soft  and 
porous,  used  greatly  in  building  chimneys,  being  considered  a 
splendid  fire  brick,  and  meet  with  ready  sales  to  the  local 
trade,  which  sales  will  surpass  those  of  last  year  at  prieds  at 
the  kiln  at  $6  per  thousand.  Their  output  will  be  about 
5,000,000,  surpassing  that  of  last  year. 

The  largest  and  leading  factories  are  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  different  railroads  entering  the  city,  the  sales  and  output 
of  which  will  far  exceed  that  of  last  year,  a  great  portion  being 
disposed  of  throughout  the  country,  but  the  bulk  is  sold  in  this 
city  by  their  agents. 

All  brick  manufactured  outside  of  New  Orleans  and  shipped 
to  this  market  are  much  more  generally  used  for  buildings,  be¬ 
ing  a  hard  and  finished  brick. 

The  Newsom  Brick  Company,  on  the  line  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R., 
at  Tangipahoa,  manufacture  annually  about  4,000,000  hand¬ 
made  brick,  which  they  dispose  of  readily  through  the  city  and 
country,  and  ship  by  rail. 

Prices  on  all  brick  shipped  to  this  market  are  governed  by 
the  stock  on  hand  and  the  demand,  which  will  average,  f.  o.  b., 
$7  to  $7.50  per  thousand,  according  to  quality. 

The  St.  Joe  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Joe,  will  run  their  full 
capacity  (4,000,000),  surpassing  the  sales  of  last  year  by  over 
half  a  million.  They  manufacture  a  machine-made  brick  and 
will  ship  only  by  rail. 

The  Slidell  Brick  Works,  Limited,  situated  at  Slidell,  will 
manufacture  4,000,000  machine  brick.  They  do  a  big  business 
through  the  country  and  city,  shipping  by  rail  over  the  N.  E. 
R.  R.  Their  output  will  surpass  that  of  last  year. 

The  Crescent  City  brickyard  is  located  at  Covington,  St. 
Tammany  parish,  La.  Their  annual  output  is  5,000,000  ma¬ 
chine-made  brick,  which  have  already  been  disposed  of  at  pres¬ 
ent  market  prices.  Shipments  are  made  by  schooners  and 
barges  through  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  their  retail  yards, 
where  they  conduct  a  large  building  material  business,  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Salmon  Brick  and  Lumber  Company  is  the  largest  plant 
through  this  section  of  the  State,  manufacturing  a  splendid 
machine-made  brick.  Their  plant  is  situated  at  Slidell,  La.,  on 
the  bank  of  Bayou  Bonfouca,  and  on  the  line  of  the  N.  O.  and 
N.  E.  R.  R.  They  possess  splendid  shipping  facilities,  both  by 
rail  and  water.  Their  output  up  to  this  time  has  been  12,000,- 
000  brick,  surpassing  the  sales  of  last  year  by  over  2,000,000. 

The  following  hand-made  brick  manufactories,  situated 
along  the  different  lines  of  railroad  entering  this  city  and 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  New  Orleans,  do  a 
heavy  business  along  the  different  lines  of  railroad,  through 
the  country  and  this  city,  commanding  the  best  market  prices 
for  their  brick.  Their  sales  will  far  exceed  those  of  last  year. 
Their  business  is  represented  in  New  Orleans  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  Mutual  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  representing, 
viz.:  Pernwood  Lumber  and  Brick  Company,  Eernwood,  Miss., 
capacity  6,500,000;  J.  J.  White,  McComb  City,  Miss.,  capacity 
4,500,000;  S.  Cohn  &  Son,  Magnolia,  Miss.,  capacity  2,000,000; 
Amos  Kent  Lumber  and  Brick  Company,  Kentwood,  La.,  ca¬ 
pacity  6,500,000;  W.  A.  Simonds,  Tangipahoa,  La,,  capacity 
5,000,000;  R.  A.  Kent,  Hyde,  La.,  capacity  5,000,000;  S.  J.  Camp¬ 


bell,  Independence,  La.,  capacity  3,000,000;  C.  E.  Cate,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La.,  capacity  5,000,000. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Brick  Company,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  has  a 
splendidly  equipped  plant,  with  four  kilns,  possessing  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,550,000  brick  and  a  dry  shed  capacity  of  1,250,000, 
with  two  soft-mud  machines,  which  are  in  constant  use.  They 
make  a  very  good  red  brick,  which  are  readily  disposed  of. 
They  manufacture  annually  about  10,000,000  brick.  Their 
brick  works  being  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  railroad  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  affords 
them  the  best  shipping  facilities,  both  by  rail  and  water.  D 


Pacific  Coast  News — A  Correction. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  note  an  article  under  the  head  of  “Pacific  Coast  News” 
in  your  July  number  of  The  Clay-Worker  referring  to  the 
award  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  San  Francisco  of  the 
brick  contract  to  Gray  Bros,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  bid  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  McDonald,  representing  the  City  Street  Improve¬ 
ment  Co.,  of  this  city.  We  do  not  know  who  your  Pacific  coast 
representative  is,  but  as  this  article  is  so  indefinite,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  you  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  this  city  advertised  for  brick 
to  be  used  in  the  sewer  work  of  the  city,  and  especially  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  brick  must  be  of  the  best  quality  adapted  for  such 
work,  there  having  been  so  much  trouble  with  the  inferior 
quality  of  brick  heretofore  used  in  sewers,  a  great  many  of 
which  have  washed  away  altogether,  leaving  barely  a  shell  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sewer.  We  might  add  that  these  were  all 
brick  made  by  the  soft-mud  process,  and  that  we  were  the  first 
to  introduce  the  stiff-mud  process  of  making  brick.  With  the 
bids  received,  each  furnished  a  sample  of  the  brick  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  use,  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works  made  a  very 
simple  and  practical  test  in  order  to  decide  which  they  consid¬ 
ered  would  be  the  best  for  the  city  to  use  in  its  sewer  work. 
They  weighed  each  of  the  brick,  then,  put  them  in  water  where 
they  remained  over  night,  and  were  then  weighed  separately 
in  the  morning.  The  soft-mud  brick  absorbed  9%  ounces  of 
water,  and  the  stiff-mud  brick  absorbed  less  than  4  ounces  of 
water  in  the  same  time.  You  can  readily  see  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  for  them  to  do  in  the  matter  of  making  their 
award. 

We  might  also  add  that  when  samples  were  submitted  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  postoffice  building  here,  they  were 
tested  by  the  government  at  their  laboratory  in  Washington, 
and  ours  were  the  ones  accepted,  they  having  stood  twice  as 
much  pressure  as  the  soft-mud  brick  under  a  hydraulic  press. 
These  contracts  were  awarded  to  the  San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 
and  not  Gray  Bros.  The  large  contract  of  50,000,000  brick  for 
tunnel  use,  awarded  our  company  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.,  was  also  awarded  after  the  different  companies’  brick  had 
been  given  a  most  rigid  test  in  the  railroad  company’s  labor¬ 
atory  at  Sacramento. 

We  are  making  a  brick  out  of  clay  and  shale,  something  very 
familiar  to  the  Eastern  brickmakers,  but  decidedly  new  to 
California  brickmakers,  especially  those  about  San  Francisco 
Bay,  who  are  using  and  always  have  used  the  most  ordinary 
kind  of  loamy  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  by  the 
soft-mud  process.  We  constructed  our  plant  after  thoroughly 
investigating  personally  all  of  the  large  plants  East,  taking 
advantage  of  all  the  latest  improvements,  as  a  result  of  which 
we  have  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  125,000  brick  per  day,  and 
the  largest  continuous  kiln  in  the  world,  namely,  one  of  twen¬ 
ty-eight  chambers,  each  chamber  holding  40,000  brick,  and 
upon  which  we  have  a  patent.  We  have  also  constructed  a 
dryer  over  the  entire  kiln,  thereby  utilizing  the  heat  from  the 
chambers  when  they  are  cooling  off,  and  find  it  a  great  success 
in  every  way. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  we  beg  to  re¬ 
main  very  respectfully  yours, 

July  29,  1901.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BRICK  CO. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Clay  Industries. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  Opalite  Tile  Co.,  which  operates  a  big  plant  at  Mones- 
sen,  on  the  Monongahela,  has  recently  completed  a  big  con¬ 
tract  for  tile  for  inside  work  on  the  Broad-street  Station,  in 
Philadelphia.  The  contract  was  worth  over  $30,000.  The 
same  company  is  furnishing  tile  for  interior  work  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  big  office  buildings  now  being  erected  in  Pittsburg, 
and  its  plant  is  being  operated  to  the  fullest  capacity.  The 
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company  recently  made  some  important  improvements  at  Mo- 
nessen. 

The  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  has 
been  making  some  extensive  improvements  in  its  big  plant, 
as  noted  in  former  issues  of  The  Clay-Worker.  These  im¬ 
provements  have  been  about  completed.  Among  the  additions 
may  be  noted  a  new  building,  new  kilns  and  other  machinery. 
During  the  past  year  or  so  this  company  has  been  crowded 
with  orders,  and  will  now  be  better  able  to  take  care  of  its 
rapidly  increasing  trade.  The  company  manufactures  all 
kinds  of  fire  brick  and  shapes,  silica  brick  and  similar  clay 
products  for  industrial  purposes. 

An  innovation  in  interior  decoration  on  a  large  scale  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  new  Frick  Building  in  this  city.  These  deco¬ 
rations  will  be  of  Carrara  marble,  and  will  be  brought  from 
Italy  at  a  cost  of  $275,000.  Immense  quantities  of  the  finest 
brick  are  being  used  in  the  construction  of  this  magnificent 
office  structure,  which  is  twenty-two  stories  high  and  occupies 
almost  a  whole  block. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  and  those  on  which  work 
has  been  begun  in  Pittsburg  during  the  present  year  exceeds 
$25,000,000  in  value.  Pitttsburg  is  to-day  witnessing  the  great¬ 
est  building  activities  of  any  city  in  the  country.  In  addition 
to  the  big  Frick  Building,  mentioned  above,  there  are  at  least 
four  other  sky-scrapers  in  course  of  erection.  These  enormous 
building  operations  involve  immense  brick  contracts,  and  the 
brick  manufacturers  are  finding  great  demands  upon  their 
output  in  consequence,  i  here  has  been  a  notable  increase  in 
the  building  brick  manufacturing  facilities  in  this  district, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  giving  much  attention  to  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  business.  While  the  manufacturers  of  building 
brick  already  in  business  have  materially  added  to  their 
plants,  numerous  extensive  new  plants  have  been  put  into  op¬ 
eration  in  this  district  and  other  companies  are  being  formed 
almost  every  week. 

The  manufacture  of  pots  for  glass  furnaces  has  for  some 
years  been  an  important  feature  of  the  fire  clay  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  district,  which  is  the  center  of  the  glass  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry.  Only  the  highest  grade  fire  clay  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  subject  to  a  rigorous  inspection. 
The  clay  is  prepared  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  regular  fire 
brick  manufacture,  and  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  a  very 
profitable  one. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Harbison  &  Walker  Co.,  of  this 
city,  is  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  magnesia  brick.  This 
specialty  is  manufactured  by  but  a  few  concerns  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  While  much  of  the  material  for  these  brick  are  imported, 
magnesite  is  quarried  in  western  Pennsylvania.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of  basic  brick,  which  are 
used  in  the  basic  process  of  steel  manufacturing. 

The  Latrobe  Brick  Co.,  which  was  chartered  at  Latrobe, 
Pa.,  several  months  ago,  has  put  into  operation  a  modern 
brick  plant  at  that  place.  Some  delay  in  completing  the  plant 
was  experienced,  as  part  of  the  buildings  were  blown  down 
by  a  storm  a  month  or  two  ago.  The  company  will  manufac¬ 
ture  building  and  paving  brick.  GILBERT. 


CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT  AT  PITTSBURG 

EXPOSITION. 

J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.,  of  Plymouth,  O.,  will  exhibit  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Exposition  one  of  their  Premier  combined  brick  ma¬ 
chines  and  Bensing’s  automatic  side-cut  brick  cutter,  in  opera¬ 
tion,  working  all  kinds  of  clay.  Exposition  commences  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1901,  and  continues  until  October  14,  1901.  All  brick- 
makers  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  display. 


TILE  MANUFACTURER  MISSING. 

George  B.  Shaffer,  of  Buckland,  Auglaize  county,  Ohio,  is 
mysteriously  missing.  On  the  morning  of  June  30  he  left  his 
home  to  take  a  short  business  trip  to  St.  Mary’s,  and  has  not 
been  seen  since.  Neither  his  wife  nor  relatives  can  account 
for  his  disappearance,  as  he  had  no  business  or  domestic 
troubles.  He  took  no  property  of  value  with  him.  Mr.  Shaffer 
is  the  owner  of  a  tile  factory  and  was  successful  in  business. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


ULY  WAS  a  decided  improvement,  so  far 
as  the  weather  was  concerned,  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  For  about  ten  days  there  was 
rather  more  sunshine  than  was  comfort¬ 
able.  Day  after  day,  clear  and  hot.  Open 
yards  are  just  suited  for  that  kind  of 
weather,  for  it  means  good,  dry  brick. 
The  men  stood  it  well,  too;  not  one  case 
of  sunstroke  or  a  complaint  that  the 
brick  were  not  fit  to  hack. 

The  extreme  heat  made  a  change  in  the  time  of  hacking. 
The  men  went  to  work  as  early  as  2  a,  m.,  therefore,  escaping 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  By  the  time  the  whistle  blew  to  go 
to  work,  and  it  blew  very  eany,  so  that  the  men  could  get 
through  before  the  afternoon  heat  took  hold,  the  hackers 
would  have  their  share  of  the  work  all  done.  On  some  yards 
the  filling  of  pits  was  not  completed  till  evening. 

— The  Labor  Question — 

Is  widespread  this  season.  The  class  of  men  who  drift  about 
from  season  to  season  is  getting  less.  It  has  been  hard  work 
for  the  foremen  on  the  different  yards  to  keep  the  work  up. 
It’s  one  day  a  full  gang,  the  next  day  one  or  more  off,  and  it 
is  always  those  who  wheel  the  green  brick.  The  wheelers  are 
generally  Irishmen,  who  at  one  time  were  the  best  class  of 
men  that  ever  stood  betwen  the  handles  of  a  barrow.  To-day 
they  are  the  poorest  class  of  labor  one  can  employ.  Not  that 
they  cannot  do  the  work,  but  because  they  will  only  stay  with 
a  job  long  enough  to  earn  money  to  buy  liquor.  If  you  have  a 
full  gang  of  wheelers  in  the  morning,  and  one  or  more  men 
come  along  with  a  few  shillings  in  their  pockets,  after  dinner 
some  of  the  gang  will  be  off  with  them  with  a  keg  of  beer  in 
some  shady  spot.  Never  mind  the  work — the  pit  of  brick  on 
which  they  were  working  can  wait  until  they  get  ready  to  go 
back.  It  requires  good  men  to  wheel  and  toss  brick  to-day, 
as  they  are  set  from  55  to  60  high  without  staging.  The  strain 
on  the  man  in  charge  to  try  and  keep  the  work  going  is  evident 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  brickmaking  who  takes  a  stroll 
through  the  yards.  On  yards  where  everything  was  kept  in  good 
order  the  same  neatness  is  not  to  be  observed,  simply  because 
the  men  are  required  to  keep  up  the  more  necessary  work. 
Mixed  gangs  are  to  be  seen  on  all  yards.  All  nationalities  are 
represented  except  the  Indian.  It  would  be  a  rare  sight  to  see 
all  of  one  nation,  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  Then  the 
Irishman  ruled  supreme,  and  he  did  lord  it  with  a  high  hand. 
Many  a  good,  strong,  able-bodied  German  was  driven  off  the 
yard  simply  because  they  did  not  want  any  but  Irishmen  em¬ 
ployed.  To-day  the  comparison  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Irishman  and  the  negro.  I  have  known  several 
cases  where  they  severely  punished  colored  men  because  they 
wanted  to  work  with  them.  But  it  is  a  common  sight  to-day 
to  see  an  Irishman  and  negro  drinking  out  of  the  same  can; 
also,  the  two  parties  investing  in  a  keg  of  beer  together  and 
both  getting  under  the  influence.  Rum  has  knocked  down  the 
barriers  with  the  brickyarder. 

— The  Evil  of  Intemperance. — 

Liquor  seems  to  be  the  essential  part  of  making  brick  so 
far  as  labor  is  concerned.  If  a  yard  is  far  removed  from  a 
saloon  the  men  will  not  work  on  it.  The  nearer  the  saloon  the 
better  its  suits  them.  It  is  an  every-day  sight  to  see  three  or 
four  men  make  a  dash  for  the  saloon  at  breakfast  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  forenoon  a  pit  shoveler,  who  may  have 
a  wheel,  will  ride  up  and  get  a  bottle  of  whisky  or  a  half 
dozen  bottles  of  beer  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper.  Day  after 
day  the  truckers  and  machine  gang  will  send  one  of  their 
number  to  the  saloon  to  order  a  box  of  beer  sent  down  to  the 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  upon  hacking  they  will  make  a 
common  fund  and  send  a  boy  with  a  pail.  This  may  seem  an 
overdrawn  picture,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  without  liquor  handy 
they  would  have  to  find  an  altogether  new  set  of  men. 

— A  Disastrous  Windstorm. — 

The  damage  done  to  Haverstraw  yards  in  the  early  part  of 
July  by  a  passing  squall  was  quite  extensive.  The  wind 
seemed  to  take  in  the  lower  part  of  the  brickyard  territory, 
beginning  at  Peck’s  dock  and  then  going  to  the  steamboat 
dock.  No  yard  escaped — some  more  than  others.  The  Excel¬ 
sior  shed  stood  it  well.  It  being  a  covered  yard,  protected  the 
body  of  the  shed,  but  the  top  went  down,  few  rafters  and 
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shed  boards  being  left  on.  To  help  matters  along  there  was  a 
kiln  afire,  and  what  wreckage  fell  on  it  took  fire,  but  the  men 
succeeded  in  keeping  it  from  spreading.  The  storm  came  from 
the  Northwest.  One  part  fnllowed  the  mountain  and  struck 
the  shed  of  William  Mallery  with  a  good  deal  of  force.  There 
was  nothing  left  standing  but  a  few  shed  posts  and  some  lum¬ 
ber,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  shed  was  blown  into  the  river 
and  the  tide  carried  some  of  it  away.  The  hacks  were  blown 
down  and  the  green  kilns  were  melted  together  by  the  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  as  there  was  nothing  to  protect  them  from  the 
downfall.  A  center  arch  had  been  started,  but  after  the  rain 
all  that  was  left  was  the  holes,  the  rest  having  been  washed 
down.  The  loss  will  probably  amount  to  about  $4,000.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  owners  of  the  property  will  have  to  put  up 
the  shed.  It  is  not  often  that  a  kiln  shed  entire  is  destroyed, 
especially  by  wind.  Fire  sometimes  makes  a  clean  job  of  it, 
but  this  case  is  of  another  class.  Like  all  sheds,  it  was  getting 
along  in  years,  and  no  doubt  the  bottom  of  the  posts  were 
somewhat  burned  away,  as  all  shed  posts  are  where  wood  is 
used  for  burning.  If  it  had  been  later  in  the  season,  when 
more  brick  were  under  the  shed,  it  would  have  stood  up.  Kiln 
sheds  will  stand  an  enormous  wind  pressure,  when  there  are 
some  kilns  under  way  and  some  burned  brick,  as  they  hold  the 
shed  up  steady,  and  it  does  not  get  a  chance  to  give.  • 

— The  Market — 

Moves  along  like  clockwork.  They  come  in,  and  the  buyer 
takes  a  look  at  the  stock  on  hand.  If  he  finds  anything  that 
suits,  he  asks  the  price;  it  is  quoted  to  him.  If  not  suitable 
in  his  estimation  as  regards  to  quality,  he  can  examine  some 
other  cargo.  There  is  no  splitting  hairs  about  the  worth  and 
quality,  as  that  has  been  passed  upon  by  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
perts  fully  able  to  say  that  said  cargo  is  fully  worth  so  much 
per  thousand.  No  more  sending  a  cargo  out  and  fixing  price 
on  it  after  it  has  been  discharged,  as  used  to  be  done,  when 
the  buyer  would  tell  the  agent  they  were  good  for  nothing. 
Now  that  cargo  is  worth  from  $5.50  to  $6,  according  to  quality. 
Do  you  want  it?  That  is  a  decided  improvement  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


N  CONTRAST  WITH  the  rest  of  the  coast, 
the  brick  business  here  is  very  quiet.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  indirect  effect  of  the  labor 
troubles,  which  reached  a  crisis  here  in 
the  strike  of  upwards  of  20,000  men.  The 
men  were  connected  with  the  shipping  and 
hauling  interests  of  the  city.  So  far,  the 
building  trades  are  not  affected,  though 
the  troubles  have  touched  builders  on  one 
or  two  points.  The  coal  supply  has  been 
threatened,  and  for  a  time  the  sand  teamsters 
were  out,  and  it  began  to  look  as  though  building 
^  must  stop.  This  was  remedied  in  great  part,  however, 
**  and  things  are  moving  on  regularly.  The  indirect 
effect  of  the  strikes  on  all  lines  of  business  is,  however,  very 
serious.  Shipping  has  been  turned  away  from  the  city  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  effect  is  doubtless  being  felt  on  the  brick 
and  allied  trades. 

In  many  parts  of  the  interior,  however,  there  is  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  brick.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the 
demand  has  been  so  great  that  building  operations  have  been 
delayed  in  many  cases  for  lack  of  brick.  In  Fresno  operations 
on  several  buildings  have  dragged  along  for  weeks  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  There  are  at  present  four  large  brick  factories  in  that 
city — the  Fresno  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  J.  Spinney,  Scott  &  Johnson 
and  C.  J.  Craycroft  &  Son.  The  first,  however,  is  now  out  of 
the  field,  having  contracted  with  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.  to 
supply  them  with  500,000  brick  for  the  new  packing  house. 
This  will  require  their  entire  output  for  some  time  to  come. 
C.  J.  Craycroft  &  Son  are  turning  out  between  17,000  and 
19,000  bricks  per  day.  Most  of  their  output  goes  to  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Packing  Co.  for  the  new  foundations  which  they  are  put¬ 
ting  in. 

The  Brick  Exchange  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  recently  taken 
in  the  three  brickyards  hitherto  remaining  outside  the  ex¬ 
change.  This  gives  the  Brick  Exchange  eight  large  yards  to 
draw  from  when  rushed  with  orders.  The  three  companies 
which  have  just  joined  the  Exchange  are  the  Washington 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  the  Pontiac  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  and  the  Harper 
Brick  Co.  The  combined  yards  now  have  a  daily  capacity  of 


400,000  brick,  and  represent  an  investment  of  $500,000.  At  the 
present  time  the  exchange  has  on  hand  about  15,000,000  brick. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  July  21  to  force  an  opening  in  the 
safe  of  the  Remillard  Brick  Co.,  near  San  Jose,  Cal.  The 
burglars  succeeded  in  breaking  off  the  combination  of  the  safe, 
but  were  surprised  by  one  of  the  employes  of  the  establishment 
before  they  could  force  open  the  steel  inner  door.  The  bur¬ 
glars  succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 

Is  spite  of  prophecies  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  brick,  the 
builders  of  Salt  Lake  City  find  that  the  brick  famine  still  con¬ 
tinues.  Every  brick  factory  in  the  county  is  running  at  full 
capacity,  and  the  brick  is  being  shipped  in  from  Farmington 
and  other  nearby  places,  but  the  demand  is  not  yet  supplied. 
Brick  manufacturers  have  not  ceased  making  prophecies  as  to 
when  the  shortage  will  be  overcome. 

The  Kimball  Brick  Co.,  with  principal  place  of  business  in 
San  Francisco,  has  just  been  incorporated.  The  directors  are 
A.  E.  Davis,  W.  R.  Wheeland,  C.  J.  Tutus,  S.  Wheeland  and  J. 
F.  Parkinson,  and  the  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 

The  Riverside  Machine  Brick  Co.  has  decided  to  enlarge  its 
plant  and  is  now  preparing  to  install  another  big  machine,  ca¬ 
pable  of  turning  out  brick  at  the  rate  of  36,500  a  day.  This 
addition  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  contract  recently  re¬ 
ceived  for  furnishing  the  Sherman  Institute  with  2,250,000 
brick.  Claude  Hancock,  the  manager,  originally  intended  to 
secure  brickmakers  from  Los  Angeles  to  assist  the  big  brick¬ 
making  machines  already  at  the  factory.  He  was  unable  to 
secure  the  men,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  buy  another  machine. 

A  great  activity  in  brick  building  is  reported  from  Bakers¬ 
field,  Cal.  Three  brickmaking  plants  are  now  in  operation  and 
are  barely  able  to  keep  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand. 

J.  N.  Martin  has  fired  his  second  brick  kiln  for  the  season  at 
Eugene,  Ore.  His  last  kiln  contains  175,000  brick. 

Joseph  Gussenhaven  has  started  his  new  brick  factory  at 
Havre,  Mont.  He  has  put  in  a  stock  brick  machine,  having  a 
combined  pug  mill  and  conveyor,  with  a  40-horse-power  engine 
and  boiler.  The  new  machine  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  brick 
daily. 

The  Newberg  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Newberg,  Ore.,  has  a 
number  of  important  contracts  on  hand.  This  week  it  secured 
the  contract  for  furnishing  the  brick  for  the  new  school  build¬ 
ing  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  another  for  furnishing  the 
brick  for  a  large  hotel  building  at  Baker  City,  Ore.  The  com¬ 
pany  states  that  these  contracts  were  obtained  in  competition 
with  the  Spokane  and  Seattle  factories. 

On  July  26  the  schooner  Mary  arrived  at  Petaluma,  Cal.,  with 
the  first  installment  of  brick  shipped  from  McNear’s  new 
brickyard  at  Point  Pedro. 

J.  P.  Anderson  and  W.  F.  Sherwood  are  preparing  to  start  a 
brickyard  at  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

N.  E.  Tyler,  of  Independence,  Ore.,  is  shipping  clay  from  his 
clay  deposit  to  the  Newberg  brickyard,  where  it  will  be  made 
into  fire  brick. 

J.  H.  Miller  &  Sons,  at  Fairhaven,  Wash.,  estimate  that  they 
have  now  completed  about  one-half  of  the  season’s  run.  They 
have  turned  out  upwards  of  2,000,000  brick. 

Baldwin  Bros.,  who  recently  established  a  brickyard  at  Van 
Buren,  Wash.,  have  finished  burning  their  first  kiln.  The 
bricks  are  in  every  way  satisfactory  and  are  finding  a  ready 
market. 

The  machinery  for  the  new  brick  factory  at  Benson,  Ariz., 
has  now  nearly  all  arrived.  A  spur  is  now  being  laid  from  the 
railroad  track  to  the  factory  site.  A  large  quantity  of  brick 
was  sold  ahead,  and  work  will  be  rushed  as  soon  as  the  factory 
begins  to  operate. 

W.  D.  Trewhitt  has  completed  the  burning  of  300,000  pressed 
brick  at  Hanford,  Cal.,  which  will  be  used  in  the  new  bank 
building  to  be  erected  at  that  place. 

Superintendent  Bacon,  of  the  Doschville  clay  banks,  near 
lone,  Cal.,  is  shipping  out  about  forty  loads  of  clay  per  day. 

The  Bergman-Conlan  Clay  Co.  is  preparing  to  establish  a 
large  pottery  plant  at  Mica,  near  Spokane,  Wash.  Martin  L. 
Bergman,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  is  an  old  pottery  man, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Oudin  &  Bergman.  Thomas 
F.  Conlan  is  a  member  of  the  Spokane  Hardware  Co.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  East,  where  he  will  secure  the  nec¬ 
essary  machinery.  Before  leaving  he  stated  that  work  had 
already  practically  begun  on  the  new  plant,  and  that  if  nothing 
happened  it  would  be  in  full  swing  by  fall. 

A  brick  factory  has  been  started  at  the  mouth  of  O.  K.  creek, 
two  miles  from  Dawson,  N.  W.  Ty.  A  brickmaking  machine  is 
now  in  operation  at  that  point  and  is  turning  out  about  25,000 
brick  per  day.  As  soon  as  burned,  these  brick  will  be  brought 
down  to  Dawson  in  scows,  and  will  be  used  in  reconstructing 
the  town.  Superintendent  Welch,  of  the  brick  company,  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  at  least  1,500,000  brick  this  season. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  5. 
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affirms  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Standard  Test,  Prof.  Orton’s  experi¬ 
ments  proving  it  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

*  *  * 

In  response  to  a  request  by  a  Maryland  subscriber  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  fire  flashing,  we  publish  in  full 
the  able  paper  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  its  presentation  before  the  American  Ceramic 
Society.  Mr.  Bleininger  and  those  who  followed  him  did  not 
speak  from  a  scientific  or  theoretical  standpoint  alone,  but  as 
well  from  actual  kiln  experience.  The  paper  and  discussion 
will  bear  careful  study  by  those  interested  in  that  feature  of 
brickmaking. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


To  strike  or  not  to  strike.  That  is  the  question  which  just 
now  vexes  the  mind  of  many  workmen.  It  is  rather  remark¬ 
able  for  men  who  are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  employment 
and  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  wages,  or  hours,  to  be 
confronted  with  a  strike  proposition. 

*  *  * 

That  many  workingmen  should  refuse  to  lend  an  attentive 
ear  to  leaders  who  call  for  a  suspension  of  labor  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  every  factory  is  crowded  with  orders,  and  every 
employe,  skilled  workman  and  common  laborer  alike  is  given 
steady  work  at  his  own  terms,  is  much  to  their  credit.  It 
speaks  well  for  their  intelligence,  and  indicates  that  they  are 
not  as  dumb  beasts,  to  be  driven  at  the  will  of  ambitious 
leaders. 

*  *  * 

This  phase  of  the  situation  is  reassuring.  That  reason  and 
sense  now  prevail,  justifies  the  belief  that  industry  will  not 
lag  and  prosperity  wane,  but  that  the  present  unprecedented 
era  of  industrial  activity  will  continue  indefinitely.  It  should 
take  something  more  than  the  bogy  of  an  anti-union  monopoly 
to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  workman,  whose  working 
day  is  shorter  and  whose  pay  roll  is  longer  than  ever  before. 

*  *  * 

“If  so  soon  I  am  done  for,  I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for,” 
is  a  trite  conundrum  which  now  confronts  Mr.  Shaffer.  That 
he  will  solve  it  to  his  own  liking  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  but  he 
may  experience  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the  army  of 
workmen  whom  he  came  near  leading  into  grave  trouble  that 
he  is  the  wise  leader  they  thought  him.  Some  men  will  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  Wonder  if  Mr.  Shaffer 

will  be  among  the  number? 

*  *  * 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation  met 
at  Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  1,  and  heard  Prof.  Orton’s  final  report  on 
Standard  Specifications  for  Testing  Paving  Brick.  The  com¬ 
mittee  were  unanimous  in  approving  the  report,  which  will 
be  published  in  book  form  in  the  very  near  future.  It  re- 


Brickmakers  who  contemplate  enlarging  their  plants  before 
another  season  should  consider  the  advisability  of  ordering 
their  machinery  or  other  equipment  this  fall. 

It  has'been  the  experience  of  most  brickmakers  who  have 
been  in  the  business  any  length  of  time  that  fall  orders  for 
machinery  are  filled  much  more  satisfactory  than  spring  or¬ 
ders,  and  especially  in  prosperous  times.  During  the  rush  of 
spring  orders  in  a  good  selling  year  the  manufacturers  of 
brick  machinery  are  apt  to  get  so  far  behind  in  their  work 
that  deliveries  are  very  much  delayed,  causing  the  brickmaker 
a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  some  loss  by  getting  started 
late.  There  were  many  cases  of  this  kind  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  season,  causing,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very 
considerable  loss  of  business. 

Again,  without  wishing  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  our  friends, 
the  machine  manufacturers,  it  is  only  natural  that  in  the  great 
rush  to  get  out  urgent  orders  in  the  spring,  more  or  less  care¬ 
lessness  will  creep  in,  even  in  the  best  managed  machine  shop, 
and  this  causes  annoyance  and  delay  in  erecting  machinery, 
and  considerable  unnecessary  fitting  on  the  yard. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  on  the  other  hand,  manufacturers 
build  leisurely  and  have  time  for  careful  attention  to  details, 
thus  insuring  the  best  of  machinery.  There  is  also  a  great 
advantage  in  having  plenty  of  time  to  install  machinery  care¬ 
fully  and  leisurely,  and  in  having  it  all  ready  to  start  up  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  weather  will  permit.  Then  there  is  no 
question  of  anxious  letters  to  the  machine  man  as  to  “when 
that  machine  is  going  to  be  shipped,”  and  answers  full  of  apol¬ 
ogies  for  unavoidable  delays;  and,  if  ordered  early  enough, 
the  machinery  can  be  thoroughly  tested  before  the  winter 
shuts  down,  which  is  another  distinct  advantage  of  fall  orders. 

There  is  always,  in  every  line  of  business,  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  people  who  never  order  anything  until  they  want  to 
use  it  the  next  day;  and  it  is  this  element  which  causes  the 
machinery  men  to  be  so  swamped  towards  the  opening  of  the 
season.  The  tendency,  however,  among  the  more  progressive 
and  careful  brickmakers  is  towards  making  changes  in  the 
fall  rather  than  in  the  spring,  and  this  is  a  method  which  we 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all  our  readers,  for  the 
above  reasons. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PERSONAL  LIBERTY. 


Out  of  all  the  agitation  and  strife  of  words  incident  to  the 
great  steel  strike,  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  state¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  distinguished  prelate,  Archbishop  Ire¬ 
land.  His  words  defining  the  rights  of  labor  should  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  and  held  up  to  the  scrutiny  of  every  toiler. 
We  cannot  give  here  the  full  text  of  the  Archbishop’s  remarks, 
but  the  following  brief  excerpts  should  sink  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  all  liberty-loving  Americans: 

“In  common  with  all  citizens,  I  cannot  but  deeply  deplore 
occurrences  of  this  nature.  A  strike  is  always  a  thing  most 
regrettable,  and  only  under  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
may  it  be  countenanced.  A  strike  r.ot  only  inflicts  some  seri- 
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ous  injury  upon  parties  immediately  concerned  in  it, 
whether  employers  or  employes,  but  it  disturbs  the  business  of 
the  country,  interrupts  public  prosperity,  opens  the  way  to 
bitterness  of  feeling  between  classes  and  endangers  social 
peace.  *  *  *  Of  course,  to  employes  entering  willingly 

into  a  strike,  the  matter  is  one  that  is  their  personal  concern, 
and  others  have  but  to  concede  to  them  their  legal  right  to  act 
in  such  matters  as  they  will.  Men  are  the  masters  of  their 
hands  and  of  their  labor;  the  liberty  is  theirs  to  work  or  not 
to  work,  provided  they  understand  the  consequences  that  fol¬ 
low,  and  are  satisfied  to  accept  and  endure  such  consequences. 
Not  only,  indeed,  is  this  liberty  at  all  times  theirs,  but  we  must 
further  grant  that  occasions  may  arise  and  do  arise  when  a 
strike,  however  serious  the  consequences  for  the  workmen,  is 
a  means,  and,  at  times,  perhaps,  the  sole  means,  through  which 
rights  appertaining  to  them,  and  which  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  their  ultimate  welfare,  can  be  secured.  *  *  *  But 

while  the  right  to  enter  upon  a  strike  is  and  must  be  conceded 
as  a  right  belonging  to  the  personal  freedom  of  workingmen, 
this  much  must  ever  be  demanded — and  in  the  name  of  the 
same  principle  of  personal  freedom  under  which  men  act  who 
refuse  to  work:  that  they  who  cease  to  work  must  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others  who  may  wish  to  work. 
The  personal  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen  is  the  most 
sacred  and  precious  inheritance  of  Americans.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  laws  authorize  it,  the  spirit  of  the  country  pro¬ 
claims  it,  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  the  very  life  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  requires  it.  Whatever  the  other  interests  at  stake,  that 
of  the  personal  freedom  of  the  individual  outranks  them  all, 
and  this  must  be  sustained  even  if  those  are  to  be  sacrificed. 
Neither  state  nor  fellow-citizen  may  interfere  with  my  per¬ 
sonal  liberty.  This  is  the  very  core  of  Americanism,  'this  is 
the  teaching,  positive  and  clear,  of  national  and  Christian 
ethics.”  *  *  * 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


WE  ARE  INDEBTED  TO  the  Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  circular  price  list  of  chemicals 
for  ceramists,  of  which  they  are  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  the  United  States.  (See  ad.  on  page 
179.)  Clay  workers  desiring  chemical  materials  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  are  requested  to  write  them  for  this  list. 

THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Columbus,  O.,  are 
sending  out  a  neat  little  booklet  (circular  No.  63),  which 
gives  in  a  compact  way  a  full  list  of  the  large  line  of  machin¬ 
ery  manufactured  by  them,  which  includes  all  manner  of  con¬ 
veying  and  elevating  machinery.  The  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated.  It  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  of  our  readers  writ¬ 
ing  them  for  it. 

THE  FREY  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DRYER  is  pretty 
fully,  though  briefly,  described  in  a  circular,  which  also  shows 
drawings  of  the  dry  kiln,  both  general  and  sectional  views. 
The  circular  states  that  the  chief  claims  for  the  Frey  dryer 
are  simplicity,  high  efficiency,  economy  of  operation,  durabil¬ 
ity  and  accessibility.  A  postal  card  addressed  to  the  Frey  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  415  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland, 
will  bring  additional  information  on  the  subject. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  in  charge  of  William  B.  Hunter,  and  having  its 
headquarters  at  26  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City,  has  just 
issued  a  300-page  booklet  under  the  caption,  “Industrial  Op¬ 
portunities.”  This  work  treats  of  every  town  on  the  line, 
showing  its  population,  its  distance  from  New  York  and  from 
Buffalo,  its  railroad  facilities,  its  leading  industries,  its  lead¬ 
ing  shipments,  its  rate  of  taxation,  cost  of  labor,  rent  of 
houses,  how  lighted,  whether  it  has  water  works,  principal 
power,  approximate  cost  of  steam  coal,  approximate  value  of 
lands,  and  describing  vacant  lands  or  factories  available  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  In  the  introduction  the  aim  of  the 


Lackawanna  Railroad  is  set  forth  as  follows:  First:  To  give 
assistance  to  manufacturers  in  the  selection  of  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  site  for  their  industrial  enterprises.  Second:  To  help 
cities,  towns  and  villages  along  the  line  to  expand  and 
broaden  through  the  location  of  new  industries.  Advantages 
of  this  line  in  the  mining  regions  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  State  of  New 
York  are  fully  set  forth.  Copies  of  the  book  will  be  forwarded 
on  application  to  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad,  26  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

“A  TRIUMPH  OF  EVOLUTION”  is  the  title  of  a  very  pretty 
catalogue  received  from  the  Henry  S.  Mould  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  briquetting  press,  invented  by  B. 
C.  White,  well  known  to  many  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
having  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Chisholm,  Boyd 
&  White  Co.,  Chicago.  The  machine  illustrated  converts  pow¬ 
dered  coal  and  other  similar  materials  into  cubes  or  other 
desirable  forms  for  fuel  purposes.  It  does  the  work  rapidly, 
with  but  comparatively  little  power.  The  manufacturers  will 
be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  to  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  to  give  those  interested  full  particulars  relative  to 
capacity,  etc. 


AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY’S  MIDSUMMER  MEETING 

— To  Be  Held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  22,  23. 

T  HAS  BEEN  arranged  to  hold  the  third  midsummei 
meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  21,  22,  23.  Secretary  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  0.,  is  sending  out  announcements  to  the  members,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  parlors 
of  Statler’s  Hotel,  Wednesday,  the  21st.  The  time  and  place 
of  subsequent  sessions  will  be  arranged  for  at  this  first  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  custom  of  the  society  of  making  the  midsummer  meet¬ 
ing  a  social  affair  and  a  summer  outing,  rather  than  a  literary 
occasion,  has  now  become  rather  firmly  fixed.  The  holding  of 
the  meetings  this  year  so  near  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
would  make  any  other  plan  difficult  to  carry  out,  but  will 
greatly  conduce  to  the  strengthening  of  this  custom. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  is  a  great  attraction,  and 
doubtless  a  larger  attendance  of  clayworkers  can  be  secured 
there  than  at  any  other  point  at  this  time.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibits  of  pottery  and  other  clay  products  that  will 
appeal  particularly  to  ceramists.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  large  number  of  people  to  get  about 
the  Exposition  in  a  body.  Secretary  Orton  has  therefore 
wisely  planned  for  the  members  to  make  their  engagements 
at  the  evening  sessions.  In  this  way  small  parties  of  con¬ 
genial  spirits  can  make  the  rounds  together.  For  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  meeting  of  friends  and  keeping  engage¬ 
ments,  the  Rookwood  Pottery  has  generously  placed  its  exhibit 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ceramists  as  headquarters  in  the  grounds 
during  the  week.  By  making  this  a  general  rendezvous,  par¬ 
ties  who  may  be  separated  can  find  one  another.  Aside  from 
the  sight-seeing  and  social  intercourse  incident  to  the  gather¬ 
ing,  it  is  intended  to  have  two  or  more  sessions  at  which  the 
regular  business  of  the  society  can  be  transacted.  There  will 
be  a  question  box  and  committee  reports,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  interesting  questions  will  be  discussed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Statler  Hotel  management  has  offered  the  society  the 
rate  of  $2  for  third-floor  rooms  and  $2.50  per  day  for  second- 
floor  rooms  on  the  American  plan,  complete  except  luncheon, 
which  it  is  expected  that  guests  will  desire  to  procure  on  the 
grounds.  Those  desiring  lunch  at  the  hotel  will  be  served  for 
50  cents  additional.  Those  intending  to  meet  with  the  cera¬ 
mists,  and  every  clayworker  is  invited  to  do  so  who  can,  are 
requested  to  either  notify  the  secretary  or  write  direct  to  the 
manager  of  the  Statler  Hotel,  stating  date  of  arrival  and  char¬ 
acter  of  accommodations  desired.  Those  preferring  to  seek 
accommodations  in  private  homes  will  find  it  easy  to  do  so. 
Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Brush,  2378 
Main  street,  offers  lodgings  (see  ad.  on  page  168),  as  does 
also  Mrs.  0.  J.  Swegles,  771  Prospect  avenue.  A  large  attend¬ 
ance  is  anticipated,  and  a  royal  good  time  is  assured  to  all. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CLAY. 


When  first,  the  World  began  to  form 
From  nebulous  waste,  through  many  a  storm 
The  rocks  appeared,  composed  of  all 
The  elements,  on  Earth’s  great  ball. 

The  heat  evolved  from  this  great  mass, 

Held  later  liquids,  as  a  gas; 

Through  ages,  years  on  years  unknown 
Enveloped  it,  this  World  of  stone. 

The  heated  bulk  in  course  of  time— 

Creative  force— with  laws  sublime. 

Bade  it  to  cool;  the  gas  became 
A  vapor — let  that  be  its  name. 


HELPING  A  LITTLE. 

When  the  days  are  hot  and  growing  hotter. 

And  earth  is  dry  as  a  worn-ont  blotter; 

When  the  grass  is  crisp  and  the  sky  is  copper, 

And  more  than  a  burden  is  each  grasshopper; 

When  the  shrill  cicada’s  redhot  voice  is 
A  note  at  which  no  heart  rejoices; 

When  at  every  crack  the  dust  is  sifting, 

And  gasping  hens  their  wings  are  lifting, 

I  like  to  think  of  the  deep  snow  drifting, 

Of  frost-bound  pond  and  icicles  brittle — 

It  helps  a  little. 

— The  American  Agriculturist. 
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For  it  was  not  a  steam  alone; 

Vast  elements  (now  forming  stone) 

Were  with  it;  these  were  drawn  to  blend 
Within  the  whole,  a  mixed  cement. 

And  cooler  yet  the  Earth  became. 

The  vapors  now  descend  as  rain. 

The  oceans  must  begin  to  fill, 

Supplied  by  streamlet,  brook  and  rill. 

Internal  fires  now  rend  the  rocks. 

Enormous  forces  lift  the  blocks 
Of  heated  stones,  and  send  them  up 
Among  the  clouds,  from  whence  they  drop. 

Where  can  they  drop  but  in  the  waves 
That  sweep  the  rifts,  the  new  made  caves 
Which  Nature’s  forces  just  have  made; 

And  falling  thus,  disintegrate. 

The  storm  swept  World,  with  mighty  gales 
And  heated  billows,  now  assails 
The  loosened  rocks  and  beats  them  sore 
Until  as  sand  they  line  the  shore. 

Not  sand  alone— primeordeal  rock 
Contained  it  all,  the  destined  stock 
From  which,  oh,  marvelous  destiny! 

Earth’s  life  and  wealth  were  yet  to  be. 

Crystalline  quartz,  the  sire  of  sand, 

The  most  abundant  element. 

Found  its  affinity,  its  mate, 

To  which  it  now  is  closely  wed. 

Alumina  and  silex  form 

A  closer  bond,  from  which  is  born 

The  clay,  the  soil,  the  shale,  and  ground, 

And  all  that  lives  on  the  Earth  around. 

But  many  cycles  had  to  pass 
Before  the  now  conglomerate  mass 
Assumed  the  destined  plastic  state 
From  which  ceramic  forms  are  made. 

The  bounteous  land,  which  now  sustains 
The  numerous  creatures  it  contains 
Was  covered  o’er  with  murky  slime 
Destined  for  missions  most  sublime. 

Unnumbered  washings  more  then  came. 

Upheavals  vast  did  shake  the  frame 
Of  solid  crust,  which  then  contained 
The  fine  ground  rocks,  it  had  obtained. 

Through  cycles  onward,  as  they  passed 
The  surface  of  the  Earth  amassed 
A  bounteous  store  of  powdered  sand. 

And  stored  it  safely  on  the  land. 

The  waters  sifted  out  the  Earth. 

The  murky  slime  which  gave  it  birth 
Made  rock  of  sand,  and  earthy  clay; 

Thus  clay  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

—Frederick  Ernest  Frey 
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ciierBrick 

ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 
RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


Klbat’s  the  Use 

of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  41  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

15*9  Park  Building. 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years. 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 
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T.  H.  Snowden  is  erecting  a  brick  plant  at  Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Morrison  &  Harris  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Harrisburg, 
N.  C. 

Nicholson  Bros,  will  establish  a  new  brick  plant  at  Steuben¬ 
ville,  0. 

J.  A.  Funk  and  Gustave  Gosman  will  start  a  new  brickyard 
at  Hamden,  O. 

Wm.  Hayter  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  Vance  Miller, 
at  LaFarge,  Wis. 

Moon  &  Jordan  are  erecting  a  new  brick  manufacturing 
plant  at  Comer,  Ga. 

J.  G.  Holmes,  of  Boone,  la.,  would  like  to  correspond  with 
manufacturers  of  pottery  machinery. 

The  Albion  Kaolin  Company  is  a  new  concern  at  Hephzibah, 
Ga.  They  will  mine  and  ship  kaolin. 

Messrs.  Nelson  &  Dawson,  of  Briston,  Wis.,  contemplate  es¬ 
tablishing  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Rolfe,  la. 

The  drying  sheds  of  the  St.  Louis  Press  Brick  Company, 
near  Glen  Carbon,  Ill.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

The  brick  plant  of  George  Carey,  at  Barron,  Wis.,  was 
slightly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  caused  by  an  overheated 
kiln. 

The  Pleasants  County  Brick  and  Tile  Works  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern  formed  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile  at  St. 
Marys,  W.  Va. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Brick 
and  Tile  Company.  R.  R.  Coble,  N.  P.  Hullon  and  N.  A.  Han- 
ner  are  interested. 

The  Iowa  Chemical  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
concern  at  Sioux  City,  la.  H.  C.  McNeill  is  president  and  G. 
H.  Willey  is  general  manager. 

The  pottery  of  Koontz  &  Sons,  Limaville,  O.,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  August  6,  entailing  a  loss  of  $2,500.  The  fire 
orginated  from  a  passing  engine. 

Benjamin  Brewer  has  started  his  new  brick  plant  at  Colo¬ 
rado  City,  Col.  It  has  a  capacity  of  500,000  a  day,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  plants  in  the  State. 

L.  L.  Stephenson,  of  Elberton,  Ga.,  has  purchased  a  brick 
plant  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  another  at  Zenith,  Ga.  It  is  ru¬ 
mored  that  he  has  sold  his  yard  at  Elberton. 

The  Livermore  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Works  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  C.  Korslund,  H.  S.  Buell,  E.  E.  Conner,  D.  Zig- 
rang  and  others,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

The  Pack  Brick  Co.’s  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  plant  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  recently,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
incendiary  origin.  Mr.  Pack  will  rebuild  at  once. 

While  working  with  the  clay  crusher,  at  the  Suburban 
Brick  Works,  at  Bellaire,  O.,  Henry  Burris,  fell  in  the  machine 
and  was  crushed  to  death  before  the  machine  could  be  stopped. 

Three  negro  workmen  were  quite  seriously  injured  by  the 
collapse  of  a  brick  kiln  at  the  Collins  Brick  Works,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  It  was  a  new  kiln  and  it  is  thought  the  collapse  was  due 
to  faulty  construction. 

A  new  $40,000  paving  brick  plant  is  being  erected  at  North 
Riverside,  a  suburb  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  by  the  Sioux  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Company.  Eventually  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will 
be  60,000  daily,  but  at  the  start  they  expect  to  make  but  30,000. 


The  clay  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  is  suitable  for  a 
high-grade  paving  brick.  The  company  expect  to  be  ready  for 
operation  inside  of  sixty  days. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Bessemer,  Ala.,  will  erect 
a  new  plant  near  Valley  Creek.  Ground  has  been  broken,  and 
the  work  of  building  the  plant  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

J.  R.  Stewart,  I.  D.  Jordan,  C.  F.  Miller  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  have  incorporated  the  Diagonal  Brick  anci 
Tile  Company,  at  Diagonal,  la.  Ground  for  the  new  plant 
will  be  broken  at  once. 

The  West  Virginia  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  which  F.  S.  Lee,  of 
Scottdale,  W.  Va.,  is  general  manager,  will  erect  a  large  fire 
brick  plant  near  Thornton,  W.  Va.,  where  they  have  a  tract  of 
nearly  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  Mogadore  Insulator  Company,  manufacturers  of  porce¬ 
lain  and  clay  electrical  supplies,  etc.,  of  Mogadore,  O.,  write 
that  they  are  in  the  market  for  some  good  second-hand  clay¬ 
working  machines  and  auger  presses. 

The  Tygart  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Ashland,  Ky.,  by  Charles  F.  and  A.  P.  Taylor,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  and  H.  G.  Thomas,  of  Ironton,  O.  The  plant  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Fullerton,  Greenup  county,  Kentucky. 

F.  R.  Carter  will  reopen  his  brickyard  at  Chilton,  Wis.,  which 
has  been  closed  since  Mr.  Carter  moved  to  Peoria,  Ill.  New 
machinery  will  be  installed  and  paving  brick  win  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  addition  to  sidewalk  and  building  brick. 

The  Oregon  Pottery  Co.,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  at  work  on  the  clay  banks  at  Port  Clapsot,  near 
Astoria.  This  clay  is  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  on  the  coast. 
It  is  carried  in  scows  to  Portland,  where  it  is  made  into  sewer 
pipe. 

Joseph  Gussenhaven  has  started  a  brickyard  at  Havre, 
Mont.,  which  is  equipped  with  machinery  from  the  shops  of 
the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company’s 
shops  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  plant  has  at  present  a  capacity 
of  35,000. 

The  Clairton  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  clay  products  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  directors  are 
Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Clapp  and  S.  H.  Waddell,  all 
of  Pittsburg. 

Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  for  the  erection  of  an  additional 
factory  building  and  kiln,  which,  including  equipments,  will 
cost  about  $50,000.  The  improvement  will  almost  double  the 
capacity  of  the  works. 

The  barn  and  engine  house  of  the  Horton  Brick  Company’s 
plant  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  also  Mr.  Horton’s  private 
residence,  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire  the  first  of  the 
month.  The  flames  started  in  the  barn,  presumably  from 
spontaneous  combustion. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Texarkana 
(Ark.)  Brick  Company.  The  incorporators  are:  George  W. 
Fouke,  president;  Claude  W.  Fouke,  vice  president;  E.  N.  Max¬ 
well,  secretary;  Wm.  L.  Haydon,  treasurer.  Capital  stock, 
$25,000,  all  of  which  is  paid  up. 

The  Boston  Brick  Company,  of  South  Boston,  Va.,  write  that 
they  are  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand  Chambers  end-cut 
brick  machine,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000  brick.  Also  a 
second-hand  Potts  disintegrator  and  pug  mill,  and  a  boiler  and 
engine  of  sufficient  capacity  to  run  this  machinery. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  troubles  of  their  own  this  summer.  August  6  over  400 
clayworkers  went  out  on  a  strike,  forcing  a  shut-down  of  most 
of  the  yards.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  served  notice  they 
[continued  on  paqe£164.] 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 

Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining—' THEY  JUST  SHI  IN  E. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch" 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


Our  mould-sandcr  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 


With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Tie  welling*  Mine  Co., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 


Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 

would  go  back  to  work.  The  brick  manufacturers  say  they 
have  not  agreed  to  any  terms,  but  the  men  returned  to  work 
of  their  own  volition. 

The  Orangeburg  Brick,  Lumber  and  Ice  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  The 
officers  are  L.  C.  A.  Roessler,  president,  and  J.  P.  Bruner,  vice 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager. 

The  Blackburn  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.  will  build  a  new 
plant  at  Leavittsburg,  Pa.  The  company  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  by  J.  A.  Blackburn,  of 
Leavittsburg,  B.  L.  Craig,  of  Warren,  O.,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

Jex  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers  at  Cobourg,  Ont.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  five  acres  of  land  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  will 
move  their  plant  there  after  the  season  is  over.  The  business 
of  the  firm  is  growing  rapidly,  and  they  find  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  their  plant. 

Robert  Nesch,  the  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kan.,  has  purchased  the  interest  of  M.  H.  Carr  in  the. 
Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Brick  Co.,  and  is  now  sole  proprietor. 
The  plant,  which  has  been  idle  for  some  time,  will  at  once  be 
put  in  operation.  A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  in 
the  plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Leeds  Brick  Works,  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  last  month.  The  loss  is  about  $6,000, 
on  which  there  is  $2,000  insurance.  The  plant  is  one  of  the 
four  owned  by  W.  B.  Lower  and  associates,  and  will  not  be  re¬ 
built,  for  the  reason  that  the  location  is  not  convenient  for  the 
shipping  of  brick. 

Thomas  Parks,  Sr.,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  recently  filed  a  plea, 
asking  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Frank  Peifley,  proprietor 
of  the  Greensburg  Brick  Works,  from  firing  a  large  kiln  of 
brick,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  injure  his  property.  The 
judge  refused  to  grant  the  injunction,  and  Mr.  Peifley  can  con¬ 
tinue  his  brick  business  undisturbed. 

Frank  J.  Tracy,  an  employe  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Brick 
Co.,  was  caught  under  a  caving  bank  at  the  company’s  yards 
July  20,  and  almost  instantly  killed.  Tons  of  earth  fell  on  the 
unfortunate  man.  He  leaves  a  widowand  three  children.  Mrs. 
Tracy  has  since  brought  suit  against  the  brick  company  for 
$350.  She  and  her  children  were  left  destitute  by  the  father’s 
death. 

The  new  brick  factory  at  Tipton,  Ind.,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  The  Clay-Worker  some  months  ago,  is  now  completed, 
and  operations  were  commenced  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  under 
the  superintendency  of  L.  V.  Dickinson,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
The  first  order  on  their  books  is  for  forty  carloads  of  brick  for 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  They  have  also  booked  a  large  order  for 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  railroad. 

The  Baldwin-Geise  Company,  of  Dawson,  Ga.,  are  building  a 
new  brick  plant  on  the  State  line,  between  Georgetown,  Ga., 
and  Eufaula,  Ala.  Although  really  on  the  Georgia  side,  it 
will  be  called  the  Eufaula  brickyard.  The  clay  found  in  that 
locality  is  a  splendid  quality,  and  the  brick  manufactured  from 
it  are  said  to  have  a  reputation  all  through  the  South.  They 
expect  to  have  the  plant  in  working  condition  within  a  month. 

In  a  recent  communication  our  Cleveland  correspondent 
says:  “Everything  in  the  brick  line  hereabouts  is  booming  to 
beat  the  band.  The  supply  exceeds  the  demand  not  any,  in 
fact,  there  are  rumors  of  a  brick  famine.  Hon  F.  H.  Eggers  is 
marketing  his  product,  like  the  ice  man,  before  it  is  cold. 
Richardson  is  hustling  his  new  plant.  President  Hunt  is  head 
over  heels,  and  all  other  seats  of  industry  are  on  the  qui 
vive,  as  the  Irishman  says. 

♦ 

Charles  Lutge,  a  workman  in  the  Mehrhof  Brick  Co.’s  yard, 
at  Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  jumped  into  hot  sand  surrounding  a 


burning  kiln  of  brick,  August  9,  and  was  burned  so  badly 
that  he  cannot  recover.  Lutge  and  an  assistant  had  climbed 
on  scaffolding  to  remove  the  sand  from  top  of  kiln.  In  low¬ 
ering  some  of  the  boarding,  wet  sand  fell  into  the  heated  pile, 
and  a  rush  of  steam  resulted.  Lutge  jumped  and  landed  in 
the  redhot  sand.  Nicholas  Mehrhof,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  plunged  into  the  burning  mass 
and  dragged  Lutge  out.  It  is  thought  Lutge  swallowed  some 
of  the  sand. 

W.  B.  Lower  has  purchased  the  interest  of  A.  L.  Stetson  in 
the  Sioux  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  in  the 
Lower  Brick  Company.  Mr.  Lower  owned  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Lower  Brick  Company,  but  Mr.  Stetson  controlled 
the  Sioux  company.  The  Lower  Brick  Company  is  capitalized 
at  $30,000  and  the  Sioux  Paving  Brick  Company  at  $50,000. 
The  Lower  Brick  Company  has  resumed  work  after  an  idle¬ 
ness  of  a  year.  The  plant  will  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  drain  tile  and  hollow  building  brick.  Thirty  men  are  em¬ 
ployed.  There  is  more  of  a  demand  for  drain  tile  and  building 
brick  than  for  the  ordinary  product,  and  the  Lower  plant  can 
be  run  to  good  advantage  in  their  manufacture. 

The  able  manager  of  the  Johnsonburg  (Pa.)  Vitrified  Brick 
Co.,  Alfred  Yates,  writes  that  the  days  are  not  long  enough 
to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  their  orders  for  pavers.  The 
company  contemplates  doubling  the  present  capacity  of  their 
plant.  Mr.  Yates  is  now  reconstructing  a  number  of  their 
kilns,  so  that  tney  can  be  operated  on  the  continuous  princi¬ 
ple.  This,  he  thinks,  will  cut  down  the  fuel  bills  materially. 
Mr.  Yates  says  his  company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Hoffman,  former  salesman  for  the 
Newark  and  New  Jersey  Fireproofing  Co.  Mr.  Hoffman’s  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  531  Ellicott  Square  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  he  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  visiting  brickmakers  or 
municipal  officers  seeking  high-grade  paving  materials. 


A  CHANGE  OF  FIRM  NAME. 

W.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  announce  that  the 
white  pine  lumber  business  of  that  firm,  in  all  its  branches, 
has  been  sold  to  Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co.,  and  the 
business  will  be  continued  under  the  latter  firm  title.  Brick- 
makers  desiring  the  best  quality  of  wood  pallets  are  requested 
to  write  them  for  prices  and  samples.  In  doing  so,  they  should 
state  the  character  and  size  of  pallet  desired. 


AND  THEY  ANSWERED  HIS  CALL. 


Mrs.  Johnson— “I  neber  did  see  sech  a  smaht  chile — ’deed  I  didn’t. 
Hain’t  no  white  chile  eber  t’ink  ob  gibbin’  dawgs  sech  pretty  names— 
no,  sah!” 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=M1LLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Galion,  Ohio. 
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Concerning  good  and  bad  trusts,  there 
are  not  lacking  people  who  think  that  a 
good  trust  is  like  a  good  Indian. — Puck. 

The  Boers  are  not  much  interested  in 
drainage,  but  they  have  so  far  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  out  of  the  last  ditch. 


THE  BEST  WAY. 

Harkins — Hello,  Hunker!  Haw  do  you 
find  business? 

Hunker— By  advertising. — Judge. 

ILLUSTRATED  WANT  AD. 


Brick  Salesman  would  like  to  meet  parties 
open  to  a  proposition. —Printers’  Ink. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED — Fifty  (50)  second-hand  single¬ 
deck  drver  cars.  Address 
BLUE  RIDGE  ENAMELED  B’K  CO., 

8  1  d  Saylorsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  Blake  crusher.  Send  de¬ 
scription  and  quotation  to 

CLAY  CRUSHER, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay -Worker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  or 
manager  of  enamel  brick  and  art  tile 
manufactory.  Reference  and  sample  sent 
on  application.  Address 
8  1  cm  W.  H.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  by  man 
experienced  in  enamel  and  glazed  for  pot- 
ery,  bricks,  terra  cotta  or  art  tiles.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Address 

8  1  cm  J.,  C.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— A  second-hand  dummy,  in  good 
condition,  for  hauling  clay  cars.  Quote 
lowest  cash  price  and  full  description. 

8  1  d  STRATTON,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  four-mold  Boyd  brick 
press,  in  fine  order.  Address 
7  3  cm  F.  C.  FROST, 

701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— 1,092  acres  clay  ground;  white 
clay  for  brick  or  fire  clay.  At  Tuckerton, 
N.  J.  Ten  dollars  per  acre. 

ISAAC  MATTSON, 

3000  Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8  1  d 


FOR  SALE— 30,000  to  35,000  feet  1%-in.  iron 
pipe,  suitable  for  steam  dryer. 

THE  CANTON  .&  CLEVELAND  BRICK 
COMPANY. 

6  3d  Canton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  brick  plant. 

Portable  rack  system.  Gas  for  fuel. 
Plenty  of  clay.  This  will  bear  investiga¬ 
tion.  Address  C.  E.  N., 

81c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  automatic  tile  table;  new; 

in  perfect  shape.  Will  sell  cheap.  Fate- 
Gunsaullus,  Plymouth,  O.,  manufacturers. 

Address  MASON, 

8  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Clay  land  in  Tuckerton,  N.  J. ; 

1,100  acres,  containing  between  250  and  300 
acres  of  white  clay,  suitable  for  making 
terra  cotta  and  white  brick.  Address 
ISAAC  MATTSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

81  dm  3000  Gray  Ferry  Road. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  by  an  experienced  party.  Will 
take  full  control  of  a  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  common  brick  or  other  clay 
products,  including  tile  slabs,  pipes,  etc. 
Address 

8  1  cm  D.  E.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— A  partner.  A  practical  brick 
man,  who  understands  machinery,  manu¬ 
facture  of  press  brick  and  can  manage  col¬ 
ored  labor.  Burn  with  wood.  To  the  right 
party,  who  will  come  and  inspect  yard,  we 
will  give  half  interest  and  insure  sale  of  all 
made  at  good  prices.  It  will  be  a  branch 
yard  for  press  brick.  Bfine  clay  and  steady 
demand.  Small  capital  only  needed,  say 
$2,000  to  $4,000  to  start  it. 

BOSTON  BRICK  CO., 
81c  South  Boston,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant  and  yards,  three 
miles  south  of  Massillon  (13,000),  on  C.,  L. 
&  W.  Ry.  Death  of  partner  reason  of  sale. 
Tract  of  38  25-100  acres  of  land,  underlaid 
with  shale  and  fire  clay  sufficient  for  all 
future  need.  Superintendent’s  house  and 
barn,  also  two  dwellings.  Plant  is  now 
running  to  its  full  capacity  of  150,000  brick 
a  week.  Present  product,  common  wire- 
cut  shale  brick.  Five  (5)  down-draft  kilns 
(capacity,  310,000),  dryer,  repress,  hand-cut¬ 
ting  table,  Russell  engine  and  boiler.  Best 
Massillon  coal,  $2  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  switch. 
Clay  mined  by  common  labor  from  open 
pit.  Address 

WlLLiAM  G.  PAUL  BRICK  CO., 

8  2  dm  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  No.  2  Giant  Stiff-mud  Machine. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Automatic  End-cutting  Table. 

One  Hand  Side-cutting  Table. 

One  Bonnot  Repress. 

All  only  slightly  used. 

UNION  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

8  tf  d  1116  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE 


POTTERY.— The  plant  of  the  Mappes 
Pottery  Co.,  of  Carthage,  O.  Building,  60x 
105.  One  13-ft.  up-draft  kiln;  boiler,  engine, 
machinery,  molds,  etc.  Can  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  any  kind  of  pottery  or  tile. 
Price  low.  Address 

M.  G.  HEINTZ,  Attorney, 

8  1  cm  Bell  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BRICKMAKERS  WHILE  IN  BUFFALO 


Can  obtain  accommodations  in  private 
family.  Rooms  and  breakfast;  also  bath. 
Terms  reasonable.  Ten  minutes’  ride  from 
the  Pan-American.  From  depots  or  boat 
take  Niagara  street  ear  to  Rhode  Island 
street.  One  block  from  Niagara  street. 
For  information  address 

MRS.  O.  J.  SWEGLES, 

771  Prospect  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FIRE  CLAY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  large  tract,  1,950  acres,  in  Carter  coun¬ 
ty,  Ky.,  near  Olive  Hill.  This  land  con¬ 
tains  the  finest  quality  of  No.  1  fire  clay,  is 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad,  immediately  adjoining  the 
plant  of  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Works. 
The  clay  is  of  the  same  quality  and  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Suit¬ 
able  for  the  operations  of  a  large  fire  brick 
company.  For  particulars  address 
8  3c  BOX  309,  care  Clay- Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT. 


A  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  different 
processes  of  brickmaking,  and  who  has 
acted  both  as  manager  and  superintendent, 
is  open  for  an  engagement  to  fill  either  po¬ 
sition. 

Should  be  competent  to  build  or  remodel 
a  brick  plant,  and'am  willing  to  undertake 
such  work  on  a  limited  time  engagement, 
but  prefer  a  permanent  position.  Might  be 
induced  to  invest  a  little  money  after  a 
time  if  conditions  were  favorable.  Address 
8  1  d  BOX  100,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— STEAM  SHOVELS. 


One  Model  B  Marion,  l)4-yard  dipper. 

One  Style  A  Marion,  1%-yard  dipper. 

One  Otis  (a  bargain),  1%-yard  dipper. 

One  Little  Giant  Traction  Shovel,  l^- 
yard  dipper. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

One  6-ton  Byers  Geared  Locomotive,  36- 
inch  gage. 

One  8-ton  Porter,  36-inch  gage. 

Right  from  shops.  First-class  condition. 

ADAMS,  LOW  i&  CO., 

8  1  dm  Empire  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  NATIONAL  DRIER 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Mangr.  Southern  States,  Montgomeby,  Ala. 

JNO.  McCAY,  Representative  at  Large. 


Is  not  loaded  with  age  and  complicated  Features.  If  you 
want  inPROVED  METHODS  put  in  the  modern  up-to-date 

NATIONAL  DRIE.R- 

Let  us  send  you  a  circular,  it  will  interest  you. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

No.  33  West  South  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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The  Belt  for  the  Brick  Yard 

Is  the  one  that  is  not  impaired  in  length 
or  kind  of  service,  when  subjected  to 
excessive  weather,  moisture  or  dust  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  only  one  constructed 
to  withstand  these  without  injury,  and 
it  is 

LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 

Our  customers  bear  us  out  in  this,  and 
a  trial  order  will  demonstrate  it  to  you* 

MAI  IN  BELTING  COMPANY, 

55*57  Market  St,  CHICAGO.  1221-41  Carpenter  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

40 Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO.  120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  60  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 


The  Buckeye  T raction  Ditcher 

Will  be  on  exhibition  on  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  Grounds  from  Aug.  26th  to  Sept.  7th. 

■  ■wmmrr,wiagi.r!Tea»gm«aRe>«if»iM'irwTiwi»i  ■  — i  I  — — 1  "  — — — 

Manufactured  and  For  Sale  by 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va 


FOR  SALE — Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

Washington,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Patent  right,  drawings  and 
model,  one-eiglith  size,  for  improved  four- 
mold  dry  or  semi-dry  clay  brick  press  of 
the  latest  and  best  pattern.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  Address  W.  P.  GRATH, 

8  tf  d  Century  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 


Here  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  practical 
brick  man.  We  will  sell  on  liberal  terms 
or  will  lease,  with  privilege  of  buying  the 
entire  plant  of  the  Rich  Hill  Vitrified  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.  Address 

SANDERSON  &  WILSON 
HARDWARE  &  FURNITURE  CO., 

6  3  cm  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  BARGAIN? 


If  so,  you  can  get  it  in  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  the  next  sixty  (60)  days: 

60  Double  Deck,  or  Single  Deck  Dryer 
Cars. 

3,000  feet  1-inch  Steam  Pipe. 

A  lot  of  16-foot  T  Rails. 

One  Sewer  Pipe  Press  (complete). 

One  Penfield  Auger  Machine,  with  Cutt¬ 
ing  Table. 

One  9-foot  Stevenson  Dry  Pan  (almost 
new). 

One  Iron  Frame  Hoist. 

One  150  h.  p.  Automatic  Atlas  Engine 
(almost  new). 

One  Water  Tank,  about  sixty  (60)  barrels 
capacity. 

Three  Iron  Pug  Mills. 

Three  Monarch  Brick  Machines  (hori¬ 
zontal). 

One  Iron  H.  P.  Brick  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Crusher. 

One  Martin  steam-power  Brick  Machine, 
with  Pug  Mill. 

Two  Clay  Cars. 

One  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 
Painesville.  O. 


S.  C.  Van  Buren,  Carey,  Ohio. 
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JEFFREY 


CHAIN  AND 
RUBBER  BELT 


CONVEYORS. 


FOR  HANDLING 
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THE  JEFFHEY  WiFHCTWR  CO.,  tllullli,  OHO.  8“?' ; 


CLAY,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SAND,  COAL,  ASHES,  ETC., 

Chains,  Wheels,  Screens,  Spiral  Conveyors,  Cable  Conveyors, 
Rubber  Belt  Conveyors,  Elevator  Buckets,  Boot,  Bolts, 

Pan  Conveyors,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Etc, 

©  •  * 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

•  •  • 


AKRON  ROUTE  CHANGES. 


Important  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Pan- 
American  Exposition  Visitors. 

Beginning  with  Sunday,  August  4,  the 
through  time  and  through  service  over  The 
Akron  Route  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Buf¬ 
falo  show's  an  important  revision. 

The  Buffalo  Express  becomes  the 
Chautauqua  Lake  Express,  leaving  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  at  3:35  a.  m.,  and  runs  only 
to  Jamestown,  reaching  that  point  at  10:30 
p.  m.  This  train  has  coaches  and  sleeping 
cars  to  Columbus;  parlor  car  and  coaches 
Cincinnati  to  Akron  and  Akron  to  James¬ 
town  (Chautauqua  Lake).  The  sleeping  car 
heretofore  running  from  Cincinnati  to  Buf¬ 
falo  on  this  train  is  taken  by  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Express,  leaving  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at 
7:10  p.  m.,  arriving  Chautauqua  Lake  about 
11  a.  m.,  Buffalo  at  1:35  p.  m.  The  Exposi¬ 
tion  Express  also  has  sleeping  cars  and 
coaches  to  Columbus,  and  coach  service 
Columbus  to  Akron  and  Akron  to  Buffalo 
daily. 

The  Pan-American  Express  leaving  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  3:05  p.  m.,  continues  with 
same  service  as  heretofore,  viz:  Sleeping 
cars  and  coaches  to  Columbus,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  car  and  first-class  coach  from  Nash¬ 
ville  through  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Buffalo,  running  as*  a  solid  train 
from  Columbus  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  reaching 
Chautauqua  about  6  a.  m.,  Buffalo  8:15 
a.  m. 

Low  fares  to  Chaxitauqua  Lake  and  Buf¬ 
falo  over  The  Akron  Route  are  in  effect 
every  day.  Reduced  rate  tickets  to  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  and  Canadian  resorts  with  stop¬ 
overs  at  Chautauqua  Lake  and  the  Pan- 
American  can  be  obtained  daily  via  this 
route,  over  which  tickets  to  New  York  writh 
stop-over  privilege  at  Buffalo  may  also  be 
secured.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished 
upon  application  to  local  ticket  agents  or 
to  W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  Agt.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 
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FOR  SALE 

Two  Three  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Presses. 
One  good  42-Inch  Clay  Pulverizer,  in  good 

condition.  „ _ 

THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MAC'H’Y  CO. 
5  tf  1  1214  Poplar  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOR  BRICK  KILNS— Sixty-four  wrought 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  long;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  truss-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  8"  x  12  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  11 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO.. 

3-tf-l  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR.  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

One  brick  machine,  40,000  capacity  made  by 
Drake  Standard  Machine  Works  used  three 
years,  price  $150. 

One  rotary  boiler  iron  dryer  48  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  27  feet  long,  snaft,  boxes  and  gearing  com¬ 
plete,  price  $250. 

One  Friction  Hoist  made  by  the  Gates  Iron 
Works,  price  $50.  Address 

LU  DOW  I  Cl  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
5tfd  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill . 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  wood  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

5  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WHILE  AT  BUFFALO 

Brickmakers  land  their  friends  can  get  ex¬ 
cellent  lodgings  at  the  residence  of  W.  H. 
Brush.  Accommodations  for  parties  of 
two,  four  or  six  persons  at  $1  each.  The 
location  is  very  convenient,  being  only  twenty 
minutes’  walk  from  the  exposition  grounds. 
Trolley  cars  pass  the  door,  and  the  Belt 
line  steam  cars  are  but  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  house.  For  full  particulars,  reser¬ 
vations,  etc.,  address 

MRS.  WM.  H.  BRUSH, 

4  tf  d  2378  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Ten  Track  Standard  Steam  Dryer. 

One  hundred  Dryer  Cars. 

One  No.  2  Giant  Stiff  Mud  Machine. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Automatic  End  Cutting  Table. 

One  Hand  Side  Cutting  Table. 

One  Bonnot  Repress. 

Sundry  articles  for  manufacturing  stiff- 
mud  brick,  all  only  slightly  used  and  good 
as  new.  Works  converted  to  the  making  of 
dry  press  brick. 

UNION  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

5  tf  d  Millsdale,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  with  500  acres  of  land,  in  the 
oil  territory.  One  of  the  best  locations  in 
the  Southwest.  Plant  is  running  to  its  full¬ 
est  capacity,  making  and  shipping  one  mill¬ 
ion  to  1%  million  brick  per  month,  and  with 
orders  enough  in  sight  to  run  this  way  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  Capacity  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  65,000  to  75,000  per  day.  Four  down- 
draft  kilns,  capacity  650,000.  Two  up-draft 
kilns,  capacity  900,000.  All  of  the  kilns  are 
new  and  modern.  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
shale  and  fuel.  Will  sell  part  interest  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  brick  man.  This  plant 
will  be  sold  cheap,  and  It  is  a  money  maker. 
Best  of  reasons  given  for  selling.  Address 
6  3d  SOUTHERN,  care  Clay- Worker. 


Manufacturing  Sites 

On  the  line  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  R.  R.  near 
Pittsburg,  the  centre  of  the  best  quality  of 
coal,  coke,  lime  stone,  silica  rock,  fire  clay, 
lumber  and  pure  soft  water.  Manufacturing 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  Favorable  freight  rates.  Address, 
GEO.  SENFT,  Gen’l  Mgr.  Ligonier  Valley  R.R. 

Co.,  Ligonier,  Pa, 


The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 


Akron,  Ohio. 


P 


HIGH  GRADE  FIRE  BRICK 

For  Lining  Kilns,  E,tc.,  a  Specialty. 

Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  be  used. 

Catalog  Free. 


We  Will  either  sell  or  lease  or  ta%e  Con= 
tracts  to  do  digging. 

Five  Modern 

Steam  Shovels, 

Standard  Guagc  and  in  First-class  Condition. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE 


Locomotives  and  Cars  tor  Construction  Purposes. 


For  Particulars  write 


M.  MITSHKUN  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wooden  Pallets 

- WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 

We  make  all  Styes  of 

Pack  Pallets, 

Hacking  Pallets, 

Pallets  for  Dryers, 
aiso  Decks  for  Dry  Oars* 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Successors  to  YA7 .  B .  /ViERSHON  <Sc  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Side*  Mich. 


s 

! 

! 


Get  i*ood  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars^and  prices. 

•  • 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing-  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Manufacturer  of 


«  BricK  Moulds, 

Of  Every  Kinds  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . $1  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


*  Z  These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


COLORIFIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

Successors  to  Westbrook  &  Wells, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

^PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  11  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

W rite  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 

™^ast.  louis,  mo. 

Forty  Years  in  Existence. 


For  Sale. 


In  first-class  condition  and  almost  new. 
Several  engines  different  sizes. 

One  largie  clay  washier. 

One  Centrifugal  pump,  8-inch  suction,  5-inch 
discharge. 

One  planer,  one  shaper,  three  lathes,  two 
drill  presses. 

Shafting,  hangers,  etc. 

Write  for  what  you  want. 


W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  IN.  J. 


If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing-. 


Davis's  Brick ,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  Revised ,  Improved  and  Enlarged. 


KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


PATENTED 
June  22nd  1880; 
and 

February  12, 1884. 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine^ 


riTHIS  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taaen 
T  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  arnout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  Inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  Inches. 

8®~For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 


Brick,  TiRs  and  Terra=Cotta: 


Including  Stiff  Clay,  Dry  Clay,  Hand-made, 
Pressed  or  Front,  and  Roadway  Paving  Brick, 
Enameled  Brick,  with  Glazes  and  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  and  Blocks,  Silica  Brick,  Carbon  Brick, 
Glass  Pots,  Retorts,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 
Drain  Tile,  Glazed  and  Unglazed  Roofing  Tile, 
Art  Tile,  Mosaics,  and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or 
Inlaid  Surfaces.  Comprising  every  product  of 
Clay  employed  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
and  the  Blast  Furnace  With  a  Detailed  De¬ 
scription  of  the  different  clays  employed,  the 
most  Modern  Machinery,  Tools  and  Kilns 
used,  and  the  processes  for  Handling,  Disin¬ 
tegrating,  Tempering  and  Molding  the  Clay 
into  Shape,  Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.  By 
Charles  Thomas  Davis.  Third  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Illustrated  by 
261  engravings.  662 pages, 8vo.  Price,  — $5.00 
8Sf  This  volume  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  world,  or  delivered  by  express  C.  O.  D  , 
freight  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Stales 

for . . $  5*oo 

'A  circular  of  eight  pages  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  shoiving  the  full  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  furnishing  his 
address. 

SGB '  Our  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  92  pages,  8 vo,  a  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc., 
and  our  other  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  the  whole 
covering  every  branch  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  us  with  his 
address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 

810  Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  U.  S.  A. 
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JTT/iS- 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

LumpGrain^  Ground 

60-70^  70-60%  B0-90<yo  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  PRICES  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  " 


SOFT  CUT  brick  machines 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  E.  TA.LLCOT  &  CO., 

-  —  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHA1L 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in 
the  Clay  and  Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


O  Yes  Most  all  ClayworKers 


Who  use  Elevators  Know  that 

“SALEM”  Buckets 

ARE 

Stiffest,  Strongest  and  Cheapest. 

But  some  Proprietors,  Clerks  or  Man* 
agers  don’t  know  it.  Tkerefore  we  tell 
it  and  guarantee  it. 

The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  NEW  Price  List. 


REMEMBER: 
ONLY  FIRST  jj 
QUALITYjm 

inSMpol^ 

ENGRAVING  m 
AND  TU 

ELECTROTYPING 


THESE:  ARE 
| WHAT  WE 

!  ENG  R  AS/E 
ION. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WILT  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  &. 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 

Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-offTable,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  1‘2-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adj  usted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  I  net . 
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DeanBros, 'Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


AND  PRICES. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  Instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  11S9-4,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  arc  nominal. 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors. 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  tne  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  .r  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 


MORRISON'S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brickmaker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  A-  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335,  Rome,  On.,  U.  S.  A.. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROVED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M  PIKE, 

Ghenoa,  III. 


DEER  PARK  HOTEL, 

DEER  PARK,  MD. 

Most  Delightful  Summer  Resort  of  the  Alleghenies 


Swept  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  ma¬ 
laria,  hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached 
without  change  of  cars  from  all  principal 
cities  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Every  modern  convenience.  Rooms  en 

suite  with  private  baths.  Electric  Eights, 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator,  Turk¬ 
ish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Mag¬ 
nificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Band.  Hotel 
remodeled  with  additional  conveniences. 
All  cottages  have  (been  taken  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Open  from  June  22  to  September  30. 

For  rates  and  information,  address  W. 
E.  Burwell,  Deer  Park,  Garrett  county, 
Maryland. 
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IRWIN  CLAY 
&  SAND  CO. 


Miners  and 
Shippers  of 

TENNESSEE  BALL 
AND  SAGGAR  CLAY, 

Equal  in  every  respect  to  the  ENGLISH 
BALL  CLAY. 

Prompt  Shipments  the  year  round.  All 
Clay  carefully  selected.  Write  for 
Sample. 

-  • 

OFFICES: 


355  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


Grand  Junction, 

Tennessee. 


Analysis  by  Robt.  W. 

Huni 

A 

Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Silica . 

% 

Alumina . 

n 

Oxide  of  Iron . 

0.52 

if 

Lime . 

0.35 

n 

Magnesia . 

.  0.29 

n 

Loss  on  Ignition . 

.  8. 11 

n 

100 

n 
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ft  will  also  pay  you  to 
Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 

RED  STITCHED 

BELTING 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  Tamps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Mill  Dogs,  WeiLr 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  VVood  Sawing  Macl  ines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
Endless  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  &  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Solid  Train  Between 

SanifosRg  and 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 


■o 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex . . .  17:00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lini . *12:20  pm  f3:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  17:20  pm  110:2.5  pm 

*Daily.  1Ex-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  aild  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  cal) 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

O.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Indianapolis.  Int> 


Jiavejou  thought 

Aboiffyour  Cuts 


forjrour 

NEXT 

CATALOGUE? 

UJe  Mays  'em  Right* 
INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTROTYNNC  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


> 


Conveying,  Elevating  m  Power  Transmitting  piacninerg. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

CALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
T ransmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO., 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  20  (410  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


•5 

**■ 


Drying 


Economy 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BOSTON  OFFICE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE:  _  ^ 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


TUG  PERFECT  CUII  SCREEN. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  111. 


\IAIaIaI/vIW^^ 


H/\S  NO 


EQUAL. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 

Increases 

grinding 

capacity. 

Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 

Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  in 
warm. 

Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 

It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  0/  Rotary  Brush 
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GHHinPiOH  Brick  piouid 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


Mill  Hands. 

Don't  have  an  easy  life  that  is  certain.  The  continued  grind  from  early  morning  to 
night  admits  of  little  time  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The  result  in  time  is  a  general 
weakening  of  the  physical  system,  in  which  condition  disease  is  readily  contracted. 
A  young  woman  who  works  in  a  mill  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  found  Ripans 
Tabules  pnrticularly  helpful.  She  says:  “I  am  using  Ripans  Tabules  every  day,  and 
they  afford  me  great  relief.  I  used  to  have  bad  headaches  and  couldn’t  sleep  at  night, 
but  now  I  can  sleep  well  and  feel  like  going  to  work  mornings,  whereas  before  I  used 
them  I  had  to  force  myself  to  do  it.  I  recommend  them’to  all  mill  hands  who  have 
headaches  and  that  sick  and  drowsy  feeling  during  working  hours.” 

The  Tabules  are  within  reach  of  everybody.  10  for  five  cents,  at  drug  stores. 


WANTED:— A  case  of  bad  health  that  RT-P-A'N'S  will  not  benefit.  They  banish 
pain  and  prolong  life.  One  gives  relief.  Note  the  word  RIPANS  on  the  package 
and  accept  no  substitute.  R-PP-A-N'S,  10  for  5  cents,  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 
Ten  samples  and  one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents, 
forwarded  to  the  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE* 


A  Radical  Change  in  Marketing  Methods 
as  Applied  to  Sewing  Machines. 

An  original  plan  under  which  you  can  obtain 
easier  terms  and  better  value  in  the  purchase  of 
the  world  famous  “White”  Sewing  Machine  than 
ever  before  offered. 

Write  for  our  elegant  H-T  catalogue  and  detailed  particulars.  How 
we  can  save  you  money  in  the  purchase  of  *.  high-grade  sewing  machine 
and  the  easy  terms  of  payment  we  can  offer,  either  direct  from 
factory  or  through  our  regular  authorized  agents.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  yon  cannot  afford  to  pass.  You  know  the  “White,”  you  know 
its  manufacturers.  Therefore,  a  detailed  description  of  the  machine  and 
its  construction  is  unnecessary.  If  you  have  an  old  machine  to  exchange 
we  can  offer  most  liberal  terms.  Write  to-day.  Address  in  full. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  (Dep't  A.)  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LOW  AWT /iS 

TO 

Colorado,  Utah,  South 
Dakota  and  Minnesota 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

On  Juno  18th  to  August  31st,  1901,  inclusive, 
special  Round  Trip  Excursion  Tickets  will  be 
on  sale  at  very  low  rates  from  points  on  the 
“Big  Four  Route,”  to  the  following  points:  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Denver,  Pueblo  and  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colorado;  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Hot  Springs,  Deadwood  and  Lead,  S.  D.; 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  Minn. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  for  return  passage 
until  October  31st,  1901. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to 
schedules,  rates,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on  Agents 
“Big  Four  Route,”  or  address  the  undersigned. 
Warren  J.  Lynch,  W.  P.  Deppe, 

Gen’l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


THE 
AKRON  ROUTE 


TO  BUFFALO  I 

w—  ■— i  . 

f  STOP-OVERS  ALLOWED  ^ 

at 

Chautauqua  Lake 

at  the 

Pan-American 
Exposition 
and  Niagara  Falls 

on  all  Tickets  to  Eastern  Points  includ¬ 
ing  Canadian  Resorts  and  New  York. 


FROM  INDIANA  POINTS  VIA 
RICHMOND  AND  DAYTON 


Pan- 

American 

Express 

Daily 


The 

Buffalo 

Express 

Daily 


Lv.  JEFFERSONVILLE . Penna. 

Lv.  SELLERSBURG .  “ 

Lv.  SCOTTSBURG .  " 

Lv.  CROTHERSVILLE .  “ 

Lv.  SEYMOUR .  “ 


8.22  am 
8.36  am 
9.08  am 

9.22  am 
9.40  am 


Lv.  MADISON.. (Ex.  Sun.)  “ 
Lv.  NORTH  VERNOII  “ 

Lv.  COLUMBUS .  “ 

Lv.  EDINBURG .  “ 

Lv.  FRANKLIN .  “ 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS .  “ 

Lv.  INDIANAPOLIS .  “ 

Lv.  GREENFIELD .  “ 

Lv.  RICHMOND .  “ 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . C„  A.f.C. 

Lv.  AKRON . .  Eric 

Ar.  CAMBRIDGE  SPRINGS  “ 
Ar.  LAKEWOOD  I  Chautau-  ( 
Ar.  JAMESTOWN  f  qua  Lake  ( 
AR.  BUFFALO  Erie 


7.00  am 
8.00  am 
10.15  am 

10.30  am 
10.46  am 
11.25  am 
3.05  pm 
3.38  pm 
4.50  pm 

8.30  pm 
1.08  am 


5.45  am 
5.55  am 
8.15  am 


8.52  pm 
9.05  pm 

9.35  pm 

9.52  pm 
10.12  pm 

2.15  pm 
3.10  pm 
10.45  pm 

11.02  pm 

11.19  pm 
12.00  n’t 

3.35  am 


5.20  am 
12.05  n'n 

4.30  pm 
8.46  pm 
10.18  pm 

10.30  pm 
12.50  n't 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPRESS  runs  I 
daily  from  Jeffersonville  and  daily  except 
Sunday  from  Madison  and  North  Vernon, 
with  Coaches  to  Indianapolis.  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  from  Indianapolis  to  Buffalo.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dining-Car  service  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus.  Combined  Baggage  and  Smoking 
Car,  first-class  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  through  as  a  solid  train  from  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Buffalo. 

THE  BUFFALO  EXPRESS  runs  daily 
from  Jeffersonville  and  daily  except  Sunday 
from  Madison  and  North  Vernon,  with 
Coaches  to  Indianapolis ;  and  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  and  Coaches  Indianapolis  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  from  Colum¬ 
bus  to  Buffalo. 


j  Full  information  may  be  had  by  calling  upon 
or  addressing  any  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 


Lines. 
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[Dima,  Decitirft  Hestem 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS. DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 
leave. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  am 

Accommodation .  8.45  p  m 

Fast  Express . : .  11.10  pm 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  11.50  a  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


6-T  rains-6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,  7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21,  12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11, 7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pnll- 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  diningand parlorcars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pan-American 

EXPOSITION^ 


IS  THE  SHORTEST  LINE 

•laSe  bVFFALO 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  LOUIS,  CHICAGO 
AND  INTERMEDIATE  POINT' 

For  Descriptive  Matter,  Rates,  etc. ,  call  on  nearest 


Ticket  Agent,  or  address 
C.  S.  CRANE,  Gen’l  Pass ’rand  Ticket  Agent, 


ST.  LOU1 


Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX ,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

one  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50  A  WEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

Ml  Models  Guaranteed  $10  to  $18 

’00  &  99  Models  Makt  $7  to  $12 

500  Second  Hand  Wheelsco  *.  «o 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  |(J  .pfj 

We  ship  any  bicycle  ON  APPROVAL  to 
anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  absolutely 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you. 

M&SfSlT  gSlSV  a  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
Sill  8  BUI  FACTORY  PRICES  and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  our  wheels. 

WE  WANT  a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  in 
exchange  for  a  bicycle.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

J.  L  HAD  CYCLE  00,,  Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Contemplating  establishing  plants  in  the  West, 
should  take  advantage  of  a  location 
on  the 

Chicago  H  North-Western 
Railway 

which  reaches  the  famous 

Water  Powers, 

Coal  Fields, 

Iron  Ore  Ranges, 

Hard  and  Soft 
Lumber  Districts 


of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
affords  the  best  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to 

E.  D.  BRIGHAM, 

General  Freight  Agent,  CHICAGO 


THE  PIONEER  LINE 
WEST  AND  NORTHWEST  OF  CHICAGO. 
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A.  F\  BARRON, 


Patentee  ancJ  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAT  DRYERS. 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  ol 


Temple  Court  Building. 


-^CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Phihelpp  Bp  piflCHip  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Bed 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 
#WSend  for  Circular  and  Price-List.  ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

MANUFACTURED  B'V 

A..  M.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  PooklancL  Go.,  N.  Y. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Meution  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

IX  Brick  and  Block 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


lew  tort  Met  &  Paving  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  nm  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


s.,Tkct.  build.no.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Ecdaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


Two  Yards,  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club ,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E  ,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents:— The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV.WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


W.  C.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY",  Gen  l.  Man. 

THE  C0ALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paying  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shifting  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  DRICK 

and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving-  brick 
produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COflPANY, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  _  —  Ft.  Worth, 


Thurber  Brick 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 

Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Hornellsville,  N.  V. 


He  Terre  Me  Brice  and  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE, 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 


OFFICE:  300  Opera  House, 

_ —.TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAVING 


BRICKS 


AND 


BLOCKS. 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBUI^G,  IND. 


T-  B.  McAVOY.  President. 
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The  SMIDTH  BALL  MILL. 

Simplest  %  Best  %  Most  Efficient. 


CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- SEND  FOR  CATALOGS.- - 

F.  L.  SMIDTH  &  CO.,  Engineers, 

66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  „  w 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

F'or  Information,  U/ritey^».»»<  ... 


COPENHAGENi 
Yestergade  29,  K. 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsbwrg,  W.  Va. 

Tt*  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams’s  Shale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St.  JLouis ,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


BY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
their  Up-to-date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  further  information 
write  to 


SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 
The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co  ,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  in  our  factory  at  Martins’ Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  be  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

,  SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  B.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


THe  WILLIHPIS  PATENT  CRUSHER  i  PULVERIZER  CO., 


2701-2707  North  Broadway, 

ST.  LOUIS,  mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices:  LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE.  741  Temple  Court  Building 


Tecfrtonious  Malleable  Iron 

Hoop  Lug 

WITH  BOLTS. 

VUE  MAKE  an  “Adjustable  Malleable  Iron  Hoop  Lug,” 
suitable  for  heavy  hooping  of  kilns  and  tanks  of  all 
kinds  up  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  advantages  you 
will  readily  see  are  many:  First,  it  is  adjustable  to  any 
part  of  the  hoop.  Second,  It  will  give  you  full  strength  of 
hoop.  Third,  it  will  not  require  any  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  We  believe  it  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us  size 
and  thickness  of  hoop  you  use.  We  make  a  special  heavy 
lug  for  5"  and  0"  x  %"  thick,  which  we  feel  will  give  you 
good  service.  The  4-inch  and  larger  sizes  are  made  with 
two  bolts.  State  thickness  of  iron  to  be  used  when  order¬ 
ing.  When  in  the  market  write  us  for  discount  from  list. 

E..  C.  TECKTONIUS,  Racine,  Wis. 
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II.  C.  DUNN, 
Patentee. 


Burns  8000  brick  with  one  ton  of  coal. 

Requires  only  two  men  to  operate  it. 

Is  in  full  operation  daily. 

Absolutely  the  most  successful  kiln  of  its  class  ever 
offered  American  Brick  makers. 

Write  for  Description  and  full  Information. 


1. 1*1.  JUSTICE,  S'.'.,.  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnien  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  II.  J^jBPPBLL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Xansas  City,  Mo. 


HAIGH’S  SYSTEM  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 

These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning -  ^ 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 

Points  of  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  others  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being  done  most  successfully. 

A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  Burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the  Works  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  For  Further  Particulars  Address, 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

IN  O  damaged  wares. 

^^AVES  time  and  labor. 

Use  D  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

E  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 

R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 

7V\  OST  economical  in  construction. 

m.  AA.  BUSHONG,  -  PHoenixwille,  Pa. 

The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  ol  warts,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Endaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

VA /.  A.  EUDALY,  509  JomstouBWg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


N  O  experiment. 


Streator,  Ill.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


jxe:  C£>  -rf  <5/—  w o  zl  '  c 
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Read  This  for  Time  is 
Money. 

Frey’s 
System 
For  Using 
Waste  Heat 

Will  save  you  both,  when 
you  can  run  your  machinery 
and  dry  your  brick  free  of 
Cost. 

Why  not  write  to 

Frey  0 

Engineering  Co. 

415  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

— • — 

We  make  full  Plans  for  Factories. 


Don't  Experiment, 

Buy  the  Best, 

WE  BUILD  THEM, 


Dryer 

Cars 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK  CAR.  FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 

Are  Our  Specialty  and  We  can 
produce  a  perfect  product  for  that 
reason . 

Special  Cars  of  all  kinds  for  light 
use  made  to  order. 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Cleveland 
Car  Company, 

148  to  152 
Scranton  Ave.. 
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When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  anyway,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  for 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Brain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street. 


Brick  are  DRY E R  and  COST  LESS  WHEN  it  is  USED. 


AND 


THIS 


IS 

A 

CUT 

OF 

The 


Grown 


Buyers 


Diy.yi.hv5- 


OrlyieR-S- 


S1MPLE  to  operate  and  EASY  to  construct. 


The  CROWN  DRYER.  COMPANY, 


M  J8 


New  England  Building, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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WE  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  RING 


WITH  THE  BEST 


In  the 
World. 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery 

Presses  of  every  Size  and  Description. 

0  DRY  AND  WET  PANS.  0 

Dies  that  are  Perfection  Itself. 

To  verify  our  statement,  we  give  below  a  list  of  recent  orders  received,  which  are  now  in  process  of  completion: 


Curtisville  Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  Curtisville,  Ind.  I  Press. 

Dunbar  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa . 1  "Wet  Pan. 

Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  1  Dry  Pan. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Tottenville,  N.  Y.  .  1  Wet  Pan. 

Diamond  Brick  Co  ,  Barberton,  Ohio . 3  Dry  Pans. 

Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co  ,  Delaware,  Ohio,  3  Dry  Pans. 

Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  1  Press. 
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Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  W orks,  Midvale,  O.  7  Dry  Pans. 
Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Works,  Midvalle,  0.5  Wet  Pans. 
St.  Mary's  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  1  Press  and  com¬ 
plete  set  of  dies. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  Co.,  Whiterock,  Pa.,  complete 
outfit  consisting  of  one  press,  three  pans,  dies,  etc. 


WRITE  US  FOR.  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


Die  Orders 
Too  Numerous 
to  Itemize. 


Taplin,  Rice  &  Co., 


ylKR^ON,  OHIO. 


(The  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturers  Mecca. I 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


- • -  1899  horse  Power  Machine. 

I 

The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


3s* 


DOH’T 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  you 

WRITE  03. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 
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Clay  Mixing  and  Filtering  Machine. 

This  cut  shows  a  complete  slip  house  plant  in  one  machine,  which  comprises  one  double 
blunger  or  blender,  one  double  lawn,  one  agitator,  one  twenty-chamber  Alter  press  and  slip 
pump.  This  machine  is-built  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  clays,  or  the  manufacture  of 
flue  special  bodies.  It  is  easily  operated  by  one  workman,  takes  very  little  power,  and  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  particular.  It  requires  no  foundation,  but  is  wood  screwed  down  to  the  Aoor.  It 
is  driven  by  a  tight  and  loose  pulley.  We  build  these  machines  in  two  sizes— Nos  1  and  2.  The 
capacity  of  No.  1  is  about  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  ten  hours,  the  No.  2  from  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per  ten 
hours,  altogether  depending  upon  the  mixture.  Weight  of  No.  1,  2,000  lbs;  No.  2,  0,000  lbs. 


READ  THIS. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SOHETHING  NEW  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
POTTERY  HACHINERY. 

A  Complete  Slip  House  in  one  Machine,  for 
T esting  Clays  or  Making  Fine  Special  Bodies. 

Write  for  1901  Catalogue. 


Pug  Mills,  Blunders,  Jiggers, 

Wad  Mills,  Agitators,  Pull-Downs, 
Screw  Presses,  Printing  Presses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Crossley 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Pottery,  Tile  and  Electrical 
Porcelain  Machinery.  Machinery  for  Grind¬ 
ing,  Filtering,  Mixing  and  Forming  Clay. 

Trenton,  IN.  J.»  U.  S.  A. 


Special  Combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill.  DaiiV0ck°p0a°ci1/ 

BRICK  MACHINES  of  any  capacity  from  10,000  to  roo.ooo  daily 

AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  TABLE— Simple,  Accurate  and  Durable. 

Dry  Pans,  Represses,  Screens,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Cars,  Etc.  Write  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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EIGHT  YEARS  and  WELL  PLEASED. 


LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


1  ir  a  ncD  M rr  r^r\  4.  in  Wheatland’  Iowa. 

LEADER  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — 1  have  used  the  “Ideal”  machine  for  Eight  Years  now  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it-  The  machine  was  guaranteed  to  make  10,000  brick  but  1  can  make 
30,000  if  I  want  to,  but  that  is  too  many  for  me;  I  only  run  it  at  about  half  sp-eed  and 
make  10,000  with  ease.  My  machine  is  in  as  good  running  shape  ’as  the  day  I 
bought  it.  Yours  truly,  FRED  BEENK. 

LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  =  Decatur,  III. 


Steam  Shovels  for  Brickyards. 
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OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  >  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (14 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street,  -  MARION,  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-9i  YD. 
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a $17 


OUR  SRB CIJS.BTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


AI1  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
U. 


?(Q, ifo  y>/£:  at*  yi  ,5/— pv o 
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FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  PRESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
BRICK  FROM  DRY  OR  SEMI-DRY  CLAY,  Equal  in 
Quality  to  Those  Made 


on  any  Large  Steam  Power  Press, 

This  Press  has  THREE  times  the  capacity  of  any  Screw  Press. 

All  Brick  of  same  thickness.  Brick  made  on  FI 


vvV  patented.^ 

Capacity  From  1,500  to  2,000  per  day 

TEN  Sold  Last  Year,  and  TEN  This  Year. 


Coffeyville,  Kan.,  June  3,  1‘JOl. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st,  you  may  please  place  our 
order  for  two  more  Grath  Hand  Power  Presses  at  the  price  you  named  in 
your  letter,  and  ship  to  our  plant  at  Independence,  Kansas. 

The  possibilities  are  that  we  will  need  another  press  soon.  Will  know 
later.  We  are  in  a  great  rush  for  at  least  one  of  these,  and  if  you  cannot 
ship  them  both  at  once,  please  get  one  to  us  immediately,  and  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Per  W.  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Mgr. 


The  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produces 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  REWARD  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  INFRINGEMENTS. 

^vVPATENTED.MV' 


The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln 


WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without 'any  black 
Smoke. 


The  GRATH  Combined 

Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  Down=Draft  Kiln 


BUILT  ROUND,  SQUARE  AND  CONTINUOUS 


T>  Y  OPERATING  the  Tile  Dampers  over  the  furnaces  the  heat  is 
■D  directed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln.  When  the  dampers  are  closed  all 
I  the  heat  from  the  furnaces  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating 

.  _ _ _ _ _ . _ dP  Floor,  then  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  then  down  through  the 

ware.  If  the  dampers  are  entirely  open,  all  of  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
ascends  directly  up  the  bag  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  If  the  dampers  are  split,  part  of  the  heat  ascends  up  the  hag  and  the 
balance  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating  Floor,  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  The 
heat  passing  under  the  Radiating  Floor  burns  the  ware  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  by  radiation  to  any  degree  of  intensity.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  material  in  the  kiln  is  thoroughly  burnt  to  any  degree  all  at  the  same  time.  This  constitutes  the  long  sought 
for  perfect  kiln.  For  Catalogue  and  Prices  apply  to 

ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  U.S.  A. 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER 


3XE:  t/— WO 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 


Lancaster.  Pa. 


Brick 

Moulds 


This  year?  Let  us  make  them  up  for  you. 


A  Steel  Tray  Barrow  for 
Sand  and  Ashes. 

♦  ♦ 

White  Oak  Barrows  and 

'IV(  I  hr  For  General 
I  IULK05  Brickyard  Use- 

♦  ♦ 

SHIPPED  FROM  STOCK. 


HAVE  YOU  our  Gener= 
al  Catalogue 
No.  50? 

♦  ♦ 

You  Should  Have  It. 


Will  you  need  Another  Set  of 


P  y~HIz:  CL>’rit/'^WOVlV<.£:Vl 
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The  HERCULES 


Is  all  its  name  implies. 
A  Sand  Mold  Machine 
that  makes  brick  stiff 
enough  to  repress  di= 
rect  from  the  Machine. 


THE  MOLD  SANDERS  THAT  “SAND.” 


1® 

p— - 

■  U|© 

THESE  are  not  of  the  “CHEAP 
JOHN”  Style  of  Sanders  that  has 
$25.00  rubber  belts  that  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE 
THAT  KIND  OF  A  SANDER. 
The  Horton  Sanders  are  made  of  all 
Iron  and  Steel,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
run  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  One  Dollar 
per  year.  Sand  the  Molds  perfectly. 
Never  brake,  catch  or  wear  the  molds. 
A  small  boy  can  work  them. 


No.  1  Sander  for  Pallet  System. 


TWO  STYLES. 


No.  2  For  Open  Yards. 


MOLDS. 

Is  one  of  our  Specialties.  Either  Hand,  Machine  or 
Shapes.  We  have  a  shop  full  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  these  as  well  as  T rucks  of  all  kinds, 
Wheelbarrows.  Dump  Cars,  and  Carts.  In  fact  every¬ 
thing  used  on  a  Brickyard. 


The  Horton 

Manufacturing  Co., 


Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine— The  Leader  of  all  Horse  Power. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Standard  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine— Just  the 
Machine  for  Medium  Sized  Yards. 
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NOT  ONLY  BUILT  BIGHT  ANJD  BUN  BIGHT , 

But  our  Customers  say 

T|eg  Do  more  Km  We  Claim  Ki  Kern. 

And  gave  FBBFBCT  SATISFACTION. 


OFFICE  OF 

MAYSVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY. 


♦ 

Maysville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1901. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  lnd.: 

Gentlemen: — Find  enclosed  check,  in 
settlement  for  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander,  these  machines  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction, 
doing  all  or  more  than  you  claimed  for 
them.  Sander  and  Disintegrator  are  per¬ 
fect,  can’t  see  where  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  on;  if  your  Brick  Machine  is  as 
perfect  as  the  machinery  you  have  here, 

when  we  take  out  the  old - we  will 

surely  have  a  Potts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maysville  Brick  Co. 


The  above  cuts  show  the  two  machines  which  have  replaced  other  imitations  and 
which  was  furnished  the  Maysville  Brick  Co.  They  will  do  for  you  just  as  stated  in 
above  letter. 


(Patented.) 


(Patented  February  5,  1889.) 


G.  Sc  A.  POTTS 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  lnd 


Mention  the  CLAY- WORKER 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  work  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


\\/E  Manufacture 
everything-  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  BOGGS 

Horizontal 
Bric\  Machines 

Have  double  the  tempering  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pilch  in  trucking  or 

spread  in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HJIVE  IMITATORS  BUG  NO  EQUALS. 


lA/rite-  for  Prices  and  Terms. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  Credit  to 


The  New  Century 


built  FfiohT  / 
lf?UN  right, 


7 


If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  equipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  h  nged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


r-iANZ 

CHICAGO. 


Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  (Dement  and  Dottery 

Mach  in ery . 

Write  for  F»rinte>d  /v\  n ^  ~  -  - 

The  American  Clay^Woridncj 

jVIaehinery  Company, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE-39  and  41  Cortlandt  St.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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FROCtESSITE  HICK  MAKERS 


Are  not  easily  deceived.  They  know  the  value  of  points  like  these — 
Strength,  Endurance,  Reliability,  no  “break-down,’’  no  “lay-off,” 
but  every  day  full  capacity  of  brick  of  guaranteed  quality. 


More  Automatic  Brick  and  Tile  Cutters  in  use 
than  all  other  firms  combined. 


Faces  of  brick  as  fine  as  re¬ 


pressed  brick. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  BRICK  TABLE. 


Lancaster,  Ohio,  June  25th,  1900. 

J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Ohio.  , 

Dear  Sirs: — I  presume  you  are  wondering  how  we  are  coming  on  with  Brick  Table.  WelL 
we  are  cutting  brick  all  right.  We  had  to  reverse  the  motion  to  suit  the  mill,  a  thing  I  did  no 
think  ol  when  ordering,  aside  from  that  we  made  no  other  change.  We  have  made  about  100,000 
brick  since  setting  up  table,  and  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  If  it  continues  to  do  good  work 
as  it  does  (and  I  feel  sure  it  will)  I  would  not  part  with  it  under  any  consideration  if  1  could  not 
get  another. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  balance  due  you,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  efforts  in 
interesting  me  in  the  table.  Respectfully,  '  W.  B.  HENRY. 

Montreal,  Canada,  May  3rd,  1900. 

J.  D.  FATE  &  CO.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  The  Automatic  Side-cut  Table  we  purchased  from  you  has  now  been  running 
three  weeks  an  7~is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction,  I  had  a  little  trouble  the  first  few  hours  in  get¬ 
ting  it  adjusted01  as  well  as  from  everything  being  new  and  stiff.  As  soon  as  it  got  limbered  up  we 
had  no  trouble.,  It  does  not  take  one  tenth  the  oil  our  old  table  used.  We  have  not  yet  tried  the 
belt  for  large  sized  brick;  however,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  from  that  source.  Your 
table  will  cut  any  clay  when  it  does  ours  so  successfully,  as  our  shale  is  very  hard  to  reduce  to 
powder  therefore,  it  is  very  coarse  and  very  short.  We  have  made  no  mistake  in  putting  in  your 
table.  ’We  are  making  45,000  to  50,000  brii-k  per  day,  and  as  far  as  the  table  is  concerned  it  is 
only  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  Brick  Machine,  and  needs  no  expert  to  run  it.  We  will  be 
quite  willing  to  show  your  table  to  any  one  that  may  visit  us  for  that  purpose,  as  I  hope  to  make 
100,000  per  day  this  season.  La  PRAIRIE  BRICK  CO. 

Wm.  Baillie,  Supt. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  table  do  not  guarantee  it  to  do  as  good  work  as  any 
other,  but  BETTER  WORK — they  guarantee  it  to  deliver  on  the  off-bearing  belt,  bet¬ 
ter,  smoother  faced,  sharper  edged  brick  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other  brick  cut¬ 
ter  ever  made. 

A  full  line  of  “Stiff  Mud”  Brick  Machinery. 

Also  “Soft  Mud”  Brick  Hachinery,  both  Steam  and  Horse  Power. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  the  best  brick  machinery  built. 

J.  D.  FATE  eft?  OO., 

Manufacturers  of 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 

PLY/VYOUTH,  OHIO. 

lA/estern  R©pr©ntativ©!  R .  El .  LhDOIA/,  40b  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

/Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina:  H.  I_.  JACOBS  Suffolk,  V a . 
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iTHE:  SQ.~lM!g> 


Statements  Again 

Corroborated.  0 


/xi/ifr/j  s:y?  si?  <oy/ 


Walton,  Ind.,  June  18,  1901. 

WALLACE  MFG.  CO.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  question  relative  to  my  opinion  of  the  Wonder  Machine  will  say 
that  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Wonder. 

How  fitting  the  name  is  for  the  machine;  and  the  machine  fully  demonstrates  all  that  the  name  implies 
I  have  used  four  other  Stiff  Mud  machines  and  none  of  them  worked  successfully.  I  had  all  kinds  of 
troubles;  lamination,  cracked  and  crooked  tile  and  repair  bills  till  you  couldn’t  rest.  I  became  thoroughly 
disgusted  and  in  1895  purchased  the  Little  Wonder,  since  which  time  I  have  not  experienced  the  slight¬ 
est  difficulty  in  making  as  fine  tile  as  can  be  found  on  the  market.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  lamination  to  be 
found  and  not  a  crack  nor  a  crook  in  the  tile,  and  as  for  repair  bills  will  say  that  my  machine  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  six  years  and  I  have  never  as  much  as  spent  a  single  penny  on  same  for  repairs. 

Another  good  feature  of  your  machine  is  that  they  require  less  power  to  operate  them  than  any  ma¬ 
chine  I  know  of.  I  am  running  my  plant  with  a  20  h.  p.  engine  and  only  use  60  pounds  of  steam  and  pro¬ 
duce  from  500  to  600  rods  of  4  inch  tile  per  day  and  others  in  proportion.  I  make  tile  from  3|  to  12  inches 
inclusive  and  can  make  one  size  equally  as  good  as  another. 

The  Wonder  is  without  doubt  the  best  Stiff  Mud  machine  on  the  market  to-day 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Wonder  Machine  and  if  at  any  time  you  desire  to  refer 
prospective  customers  to  me  I  assure  you  they  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  experience  with  Stiff  Mud  Ma¬ 
chines  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  your  machine  at  any  and  all  times  you  may  see  fit  to  call  on 
me  for  same.  Wishing  you  success,  I  am  Yours  truly,  JOHN  SHAFFER. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


SOUTHERN  AGENTS: 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


WESTERN  AGENTS: 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  II*L,. 


THE:  ctj7l  .y-~  IV O  i7ty<./i  ‘Ji 
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Taking  Chances. 


That’s  the  worst  thing  about  buying  machinery.  You  think 
you  know  what  you  want.  You  get  it  and  sometimes  find 
out  your  mistake  when  it’s  too  late.  Same  way  with  getting 
married.  Sort  of  inconvenient  to  get  out  of  it.  Now  our 
No.  60  Automatic  Cutter  is  living  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  Its  sold  on  guarantee.  It  suits  you  or  you  don’t 
pay.  If  you  don’t  want  it  you  can  send  it  home.  No  ali¬ 
mony  either.  A  fair,  square  proposition.  Try  before  you  buy. 


i  r1 r1 1—  rn"5’  r1 !~  i~ 


CHICAGO 


No.  60  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


This  Cutter  is  Superior 

Because  the  design  is  correct  and  the  construction  perfect. 
Because  it  cuts  brick  all  alike  every  time  it  cuts.  Because  it 
cuts  all  the  time  when  you  want  it  to.  Because  it  doesn’t  get 
out  of  order.  Because  it’s  simple.  Because  it’s  strong  and 
rigid  but  not  too  heavy  to  work  well.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  it  let  us  refer  you  to  some  of  the  users.  They’ll  tell  you. 


H. 

Catalog  and  references  upon  request 


&  CO., 

Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Avoid  the  Ragged  Edges. 

Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


An  Improved  Automatic  JC  utter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


E.  M. 


Ohio. 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

=  AND  . . . .  ■'■■:  ■■■■■■■■:■■■■  ■  — 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACH1NE.(SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  jMACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 


One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union”  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREE 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


They  are  by  actual  Weight  and  Measurement  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Soft 
Clay  Brick  Machine  Built  in  this  Country. 

Investigation  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Built  only  at  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  by 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 


H istory  Sho w s  That  T hey  Have  Been  Unusually  Successful.  ^5 

;laaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaii 


The  New  Haven  Brick  Machine. 


S3 

^  “ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY  "  3 


i  “l\fCW  I 

TA  VCM”  Brick 

I  lit  W  1 

1 A  V  til  Machines. 

WBJiR  J LONGER,  BRBA.R  BBSS. 

Make  More  Brick  per  Cost  of  Machine  and  Repairs 

BBCA.USB 
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Schoellhorn  and  Albrechts 

Patent  Pulverizers. 


These  machines  are  built  to 
pulverize  materials  as  follows: 
Asphalt  Rock,  Barytes,  Bones, 
Carbon,  Cement,  Cement  Rock, 
Charcoal,  Clay,  Coal,  Coke, 
Corn  Cobs,  Deceininated  Lead 
Ore,  Fire  Clay,  Glue  Stock, 
Grain,  Guano,  Granite  Rock, 
Kaolin,  Lime  Stone,  Marl, 
Mica,  Mineral  Paints,  Ochres, 
Oil  Cake,  Oyster  Shells,  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock,  Portland  Cement, 
Salts,  Sand  Stone,  Slag,  Slate, 
Soap  Stone,  Sugar,  Tan  Bark, 
Tobacco  Stems,  Wood  Fibres, 
Quartz  Rock,  Zinc  Ore,  etc. 

We  Build  Them  rjt  the  Fol¬ 
lowing  Sizes: 


GtolO 
8  to  14 
10  to  18 
15  to  25 
25to5p 


Capacit  y  and  horse  power  re¬ 
quired  depends  on  speed  ma¬ 
chine  is  run  and  how  fine  the 
material  is  to  be  pulverized. 

We  have  a  large  number  of 
these  machines  in  use  on  vari¬ 
ous  materials,  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  Will  furnish  ref¬ 
erences  and  testimonials  on 
application . 


j  Price. 

Approximate 

Shipping 

Weight  in  lbs. 

Approximate 

Daily  Capaci¬ 

ty,  tons. 

$  600.00 

2,000 

25  to  40 

750. 00 

2,000 

50  to  75 

900.00 

4,500 

75  to  125 

1,200.00 

6,000 

125  to  200 

1,800.00 

10,000 

200  to  300 

For  further  information,  par¬ 
ticulars  and  discount,  address, 


ST.  LOUIS  PULVERIZER  CO.,  416  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


flachlne,  Five  and  Six  Brick  Mold 


3  Hand  Brick  Hold 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


IRON-CLAD  BRICK  BARROW. 


BOR  1901 . 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD’S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  . 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  O. 


Aug.  1901. 
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Wickliffe,.Ohio,  May  27,  1901. 
American  II low i;h  Co  .  Detroit.  Mich. 

Gc  ut  lomen:— The  Dryer  we  constructed  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  plans,  and  for  which  you 
furnished  the  Blower  and  Engine,  is  doing 
more  than  you  promised.  It  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  to  us  in  fugl.  Very, truly  yours, 

Buckeye  Brick  Co.. 

By  A.  L.  Bassett,  Pres. 


Gives  satisfaction  wherever  installed 
— it  bears  out  our  strongest  claims. 
We  would  like  to  correspond  with 
you  about  one. 


American  Blower  Co., 

NEW  YORK:  141  Broadway.  Jt  DETROIT 
CHICAGO:  1550  Marquette  Bldg.  jZ  MITH* 

LONDON:  70  Gracechurch  St.  J*  MILll. 


For  Brickyards  and  Clay  Mines,  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

66  and  68  Broad  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


The  RICHARDSON  REPRESS,  (Double  Die.) 


l  As  you  have  often  said,  that 

every  manufacturer  claims  to  have  the  best.  Also 
every  brickmaker  thinks  HE  has  the  best.  NEV¬ 
ERTHELESS  there  is  a  best,  but  who  builds  it? 

WE  PROUDLY  PROCLAIM  OURSELVES  as 
“the  people,”  for  we  DO  build  the  best,  and  refer 
you  to  our  customers  to  prove  it. 


STEAM  AND  HAND  REPRESSES, 

STEAM  DRY  PRESSES,  (Two  mold,) 
SWORD  BRICK  MACHINES, 

STEEL  DRVER  CARS. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Company, 


Cleveland, 

- — .OHiO. 


Is  True 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  258. 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
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$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 
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THE  CHAMBER. 


STANDARD  DOUBLE  DECK 


BRICK  CAR. 


A  thoroughly  Strong,  Substantial  Car  with 
Roller  Bearings  and  designed  for  use  with 
Wooden  Decks.  00000000 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE„ 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  126  Double  Deck  Car  without  Upper  Deck* 

■ 

\A/e  also  make  a  full  lino  of 

DUMP  CARS,  TURN  TABLES,  TRANSFER 
CARS,  TRACK  SWITCHES,  Etc.  0  0  0  0 


Write  for  Circular.! 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFQ.  CO., 


(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


—  Cleveland*  Ohio, 


E  ARE  THE 
LARGEST  MAN¬ 
UFACTURERS  of 

DRYER 
CARS 

Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  '  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don’t  buy  until  you 
see  what  we  have  to 
offer. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AND  SAMPLES  FREE 
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Pug  Mill. 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


Double 


The  MONARCH 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IROX  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue.  ^ 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY,  I^^^btchbr.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

\A/.  L.  KIDNEY  S«U»  Agent,  Capetown.  South  Africa.  »■  *  *»—  «.  « 
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The  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  TRIPLE  PRESSURE  BricK  Machine 

Manufactured  In  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75.000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  'delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO  . 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking— 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
/(v  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
a*5  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURED  13  Y 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 


The  Oldest 


Established 


Successful 


It  is  a  booklet 
recording  facsimile  letters 
from  users  of  the 


testifying.to  it’s  superior 
merits.  It  is  the  most 
T  conclusive  and  convincing  talk 


me  could 


CATALOGUE  OF  SIMPSON  PRESS 
AND  SIMPSON  CLAY  WORKING  SPECIALTIES 
SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


FProduces  theYBSfek. 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

Strongest  andl 

[  Finest  Brick  MHHHIHB 

■  Most  Durable  I 
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Stiff  Mud, 
Soft  Mud, 
Dry  Press, 
Pottery 
and 
Cement 
Machinery. 


Eagle  Repress 


The  Peer  of  Presses. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  “BUIGT  RIGHT 
and  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


PARTICULARS 
FOR  A 

POSTAL. 


The  American  Clay=Working  Machinery  Co., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN  ’S  IMPROVED 

CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 


STRENGTH, 

IMPUCITY  and 
ERVICE. 

Costs  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 

The  lightest  running  Press  in  the  market. 
All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box.  Un- 
doubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4  and  6 
mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz  Patent  Pul= 
verizer,  and  the  Fernholtz  Clay  Mixer,  in 
our  own  factory. 

We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY  SHAPE  BRICK  at  reasonable  Prices. 

Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Further  Information  on  /Application. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.. 


CABLE  ADDRESS  ‘  FERNBRICK.” 

WE8TERN  UNION  CODE. 


1214  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Scientific  Triumph, 

Not  a  Mechanical  Wonder. 

The  ideal  drying  equipment  is  the  one  that  operates  continuously  and  automatically, 
without  the  employment  of  complicated  machinery  requiring  expert  handling. 

The  Standard  Drier 


Has  the  perfect  NATURAL  DRAUGHT  system,  and  in  ease  of  operation  is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  a  peer  among  Driers.  If  you  are  told  that  mechanical  circulation  of  air 
is  necessary  for  rapid  drying  in  damp  weather,  point  to  the  achievements  of  the  STAN¬ 
DARD  DRIER,  which  holds  the  record  for  rapid  work  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  climes. 
It  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  simplest  and  most  economical  Drier  made.  Don’t  order  a 
Drier  or  increase  the  capacity  of  your  old  one  before  giving  us  opportunity  to  satisfy  you 
fully  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Illustrated  books  of  description  and  testi¬ 
monials  promptly  mailed  at  your  request. 


-  . 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HOME  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAY- 

WORKERS. 


A  Handsome  Building  of  Burned  Clay. 

qp  RADITION  has  it  that  brick  manufacturers  usually  live 
in  frame  houses.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
\  rule,  some  of  our  wealthy  clayworkers  building  for  them¬ 
selves  homes  of  stone  or  marble.  The  promoters  of  the  New 
York  School  for  Clayworkers  have  been  more  consistent  in 
the  selection  of  the  material  for  their  new  home  at  Alfred, 
N.  Y.,  as  the  accompanying  illustration  bears  evidence.  They 
have  builded  wisely  a  very  substantial  structure.  It  is  of 
burned  clay  from  the  roof  down,  and  was  designed  especially 


appliances  for  pottery  and  porcelain  manufacture.  There  are 
also  rooms  for  mold  making  and  drying,  and  the  necessary 
damp  cellar. 

The  motive  power  is  a  gas  engine,  natural  gas  being  avail¬ 
able. 

On  the  principal  floor  are  located  the  executive  offices,  rooms 
for  the  director,  laboratories  and  a  class  room.  Here  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  will  be  done. 

The  technical  laboratory  is  provided  with  small  blungers 
and  mills  for  working  clay  samples,  small  gas  furnaces  for 
fretting  and  fusing  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
physical  testing  of  clay. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  chemical  testing  of 
materials. 

The  art  department  of  the  school  is  located  on  the  second 


for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  building, 
the  roof  being 
particularly  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is 
constructed  of 
the  famous  Cel- 
ladon  tile,  a 
home  product, 
the  factory 
where  these  tile 
are  made  being 
but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the 
school.  The 
walls  of  the 
building  are  of 
red  pressed 
brick,  trimmed 
with  gray  terra 
cotta.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  75 
feet  and  a  total 
floor  space  of 
about  13,000 
square  feet. 

In  the  lower 
story  are  lo¬ 
cated  the  heavy  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile, 
hollow  blocks,  and  roofing  tile,  the  slip-making  plant,  cylinders 
for  glaze  preparation,  and  a  workshop  fitted  with  modern 


floor.  A  fine 
studio  is  ar¬ 
ranged,  provid¬ 
ed  with  the  fa- 
c  i  1  i  t  i  e  s  nec¬ 
essary  for  the 
practice  of  me¬ 
chanical  d  r  a  w- 
i  n  g  a  n  d  free¬ 
hand  d  raw¬ 
ing  and  applied 
design.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  this  is  the 
modeling  room, 
where,  in  addi- 
tion  to  orna¬ 
mental  work  in 
clay,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pure 
form  will  be 
studied.  To  fa- 
c.  i  1  i  t  a  t  e  this 
work  horizontal 
and  vertical 
lathes  are  pro¬ 
vided,  so  that 
the  student  may 
be  enabled  to 
realize  the  ideas 
laid  down  upon  paper.  A  large  space  is  provided  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  building  for  a  ceramic  museum  in  which  examples 
of  clay  work  of  every  type  may  be  studied. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

THE  USE  OF  GLAZED  CLAY  WARE  AS  AN  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  DECORATION  IN  EXTERIOR  VS. 
INTERIOR  WORK. 


By  Otto  Hensel. 


rint  from  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Association,  1901.) 

YOU  EXPECT  anything  comprehensive,  I  must 
disappoint  you  at  the  outset.  At  present  I  am 
able  to  give  but  a  few  disconnected  observations 
on  the  theme,  whose  immensity  I  discovered 
only  on  trying  to  write  about  it.  Everything 
that  is  excellent  in  glazes  is  embraced,  and  its 
mastery  requires  a  good  deal  of  concentrated 
study. 

Nevertheless,  let  a  person  but  start  in  finding 
shades  for  decorative  effect,  and  he  is  at  once  confronted  by 
the  problem  with  all  its  mysteries.  Merely  to  duplicate  a 
glaze  is  simple  enough,  yet  frequently  the  problem  is  to  vary 
existing  or  find  new  effects.  Frequently  the  experimenter 
must  ask  and  answer  himself,  “What  feature  makes  this  glaze 
valuable  for  that  purpose.  However  mean  his  ability,  he  has 
to  meet  the  subject  as  squarely  as  the  greatest  master  of  the 
craft.  It  is  necessity  spurring  him  on,  over  again. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  decoration  of  the  interior,  of 
the  exterior  walls,  and  of  the  roof.  Effects  must  be  studied  by 
the  laws  of  color  as  laid  down  in  good  manuals  on  chromatics 
and  by  those  governing  the  art  of  building  as  found  in  works 
on  architecture.  Above  all  these  aids,  the  student  must  com¬ 
mand  a  share  of  good  taste  and  of  a  healthy  critical  faculty, 
and  cultivate  them.  Furthermore,  he  can  only  hope  to  make 
progress  by  the  study  of  concrete  examples,  actual  architecture 
surrounding  him.  Chicago  is  a  fertile  field  for  such  work. 

You  will  perhaps  tell  me  that  this  is  an  unpractical  scheme 
leading  nowhere;  that  tastes  are  as  numerous  as  individuals; 
and  that  in  practical  work,  one  must  give  what  is  called  for. 
Still  a  study  of  the  truths  underlying  the  art  will  give  the 
student  his  bearings,  and  he  is  then  free  to  put  his  cleverness 
to  the  test  in  meeting  exigencies  of  the  moment  and  perhaps 
bringing  a  new  contribution  to  the  art. 

Interior  effects  in  the  broadest  sense  may  be  taken  to  include 
all  pottery  from  porcelain  to  terra  cotta  articles.  But,  then, 
articles  of  the  coarser  sort,  such  as  majolica  vases,  are  just  as 
effective  out  of  doors,  provided  they  are  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  eye  or  below  it,  to  enliven  a  corner  of  the  piazza  or  of  the 
lawn.  Interior  effects  proper  refer  to  mosaic  floors,  tiling  for 
walls,  and  ceiling  decoration. 

The  glaze  has  a  distinct  purpose  here,  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  laws  of  chromatics  and  of  architecture.  The  checkered 
floor  emphasizes  the  spaciousness  of  the  room  and  the  walls 
give  character  to  it  in  keeping  with  its  intended  use;  the  ceil¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  partly  independent  of  the  rest,  for  its  decora¬ 
tion,  while  depending  on  the  wall,  diverges  from  it. 

The  effects  desired  appear  to  be  obtained  mainly  in  three 
ways,  underglaze,  which  may  be  strengthened  or  altered  by 
color  in  the  glaze,  colored  tin  enamels,  and  transparent  or 
colored  glazes  over  relief,  where  the  varying  thickness  of  the 
overlying  glazes  produces  light  and  shade.  What  is  desirable 
here  seems  to  be  either  a  strong  metallic  reflection  especially 
suitable  for  background,  or  a  great  depth  of  lustre  combined 
with  play  of  color.  The  chemist  works  in  a  very  complicated 
fashion,  applying  freely  colored  engobes,  variously  colored 
clays  laid  side  by  side,  a  great  deal  of  fritt  for  perfecting 
lustre,  specially  prepared  colors,  and  the  like. 

Decorative  effects  on  the  exterior  walls  are  becoming  very 
frequent.  Our  technical  periodicals  state  that  we  are  entering 
an  epoch  in  architecture  showing  a  distinctly  picturesque  ten¬ 
dency;  that  we  demand  no  neutral  tints,  but  gold  general  ef¬ 
fects  and  harmony  of  color.  I  do  not  venture  to  state  to  what 


extent  the  effects  prevailing  for  the  interior  can  be  utilized 
here.  I  have  seen  little  in  that  line.  Several  small  stone- 
fronts  with  the  narrow  strips  of  walls  left  beyond  the  window 
spaces,  laid  with  richly  glazed  brick  in  mosaic  pattern,  may  be 
classed,  I  suppose,  with  what  Ruskin  styles  “commercial  art.” 
I  saw  one  church,  of  broad,  tent-like  outline  and  severe  style 
of  architecture,  of  glossy  white,  though  no  particularly  offen¬ 
sive  lustre — a  significant  departure.  I  noted  that  matt  sur¬ 
faces,  flowed  smooth  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  prevailed.  If 
harmony  is  brown,  as  has  been  stated,  I  should  think  it  might 
be  used  more,  provided,  of  course,  that  a  suitable  attractive 
glaze  is  available.  Thick  and  lustrous  majolica  glazes  find  a 
sparing  use  in  outside  decoration. 

The  glazing  technique  is  much  simpler.  Frequently  the 
chemist  can  perhaps  do  without  fritts  altogether,  bringing  to 
aid  ground  glass  and  calcium  borate,  a  compound  which  forms 
in  the  raw  glaze  when  quick-lime  and  boric  acid  in  equivalent 
amounts  are  ground  with  the  rest.  These  glazes  are  exposed 
to  the  changes  of  temperature  the  year  round  and  therein  lies 
a  difficulty  that  he  who  compounds  glazes  for  interior  work 
hardly  meets  in  his  channel.  Owing  to  nearness  to  the  ob¬ 
server,  the  chemist  must  see  that  his  colors  come  out  clearly 
and  properly  in  the  glaze  or  engobe,  hence  some  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  their  preparation. 

The  roof,  once  decided  that  the  house  shall  have  one,  is  a 
separate  member  in  architecture.  It  does  not  apologize  for  be¬ 
ing  there  and  can  be  treated  with  all  the  boldness  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  house.  Unlike  the  wall,  which  may  have 
a  dark,  shady  street,  or  a  grove  of  somber-looking  trees,  or  an 
expanse  of  warm,  rich  nature  for  background,  the  roof  in  our 
latitudes  always  has  the  same  background  of  cold  blue.  Hence, 
we  find  suitable  either  a  dark  intensely  matt  surface  or  warm 
colors.  Thus  it  suggests  massive  structure  or  harmony  of  color. 
Owing  to  its  distance  from  the  observer,  the  coloring  must  be 
strong,  no  half  tints.  Metallic-looking  enamels  are  out  of  place 
here.  The  gloss  of  majolica  glazes  may  be  employed,  but  more 
generally  the  more  matt  the  effect,  the  better.  It  seems  to  me 
that  of  glossy  glazes  the  one  that  contains  the  color  suspended 
without  being  completely  opacified,  is  much  more  effective 
than  simple  underglaze  effects. 

Although  much  can  be  learned  from  the  more  complicated 
departments  in  the  art  and  chemistry  of  glazing,  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  procedure  prevails  here.  The  effect  will  be  good 
even  with  a  blotchy  color,  provided  it  be  strong. 

— Discussion. — 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gates:  I  suppose  that  among  the  many  things 
that  tend  to  make  the  sad  life  of  the  terra  cotta  man  sadder, 
and  makes  the  nervous  prostration  that  ultimately  awaits  him 
almost  welcome,  none  is  more  appropriate  than  this  question 
of  exterior  decoration  with  glaze  and  enamel.  We  have,  of 
course,  to  furnish  our  ware  as  people  want  it.  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  buildings  with  enameled  fronts,  which  we 
have  to  meet.  One  of  the  things  which  tends  to  hasten  this 
nervous  prostration  is  the  fact  of  constant  haste  or  pressure. 
You  potters,  in  making  a  cup,  know  that  no  man  is  waiting  to 
drink  out  of  that  cup.  He  has  something  else  to  drink  out  of, 
while  you  are  working.  He  can  use  sea  shells,  tomato  cans 
and  other  articles.  The  sanitary  potter  need  not  endanger  his 
bath  tubs  because  a  man  is  waiting;  the  man  can  go  and  dent 
the  surface  of  the  nearest  river,  if  it  is  necessary.  But  when 
a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  use  architectural  terra  cotta  in 
his  building  then  our  fun  begins  in  earnest.  In  the  West  we 
have  a  feverishness  in  doing  things.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
time  in  some  places;  they  have  another  day,  down  South.  We 
haven’t  got  it  in  Chicago — there  is  only  one  day.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  that  everlasting  rush.  If  you  get  tied  up  in  a  contract 
with  a  forfeiture  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  and  if  you 
don’t  have  it  completed  at  such  a  time,  you  are  “it.” 

Then  the  question  of  color  comes  in,  in  such  a  violently  ag¬ 
gressive  way.  The  architect  has  a  scheme;  he  sees  in  his 
mind’s  eye  what  he  wants,  and  we  show  him  a  little  sample. 
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(We  can  all  make  good  samples — I  always  prided  myself  that 
whatever  I  sent  to  the  building,  I  could  always  send  good  sam¬ 
ples  to  the  architect,  and  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  man  who 
can’t  make  good  samples.)  The  architect  must  decide  from 
that  little  sample  as  to  what  it  will  look  like  in  large  masses; 
then  we  must  give  it  to  him.  Last  year  one  of  our  customers 
had  a  mania  for  a  blue-white  building,  even  though  he  had  to 
tear  down  another  building  to  get  it.  The  next  man  must 
have  a  creamy  white,  with  more  life  in  it.  Blue  and  white 
was  too  cold. 

A  dull,  matt  surface  will  not  keep  as  clean  as  a  polished  sur¬ 
face,  and  a  man  will  run  the  risk  of  a  reflected  light  from  large 
surfaces,  the  unevenness  of  which  will  throw  down  the  light 
in  bucketsful.  The  dull  surface  will  not  do  this.  The  troubles 
we  have  with  our  architect  friends  keep  us  moving.  I  remem¬ 
ber  straining  what  few  nerves  I  had  left  to  make  a  twelve-foot 
fluted  column.  I  succeeded  and  then  the  architect  wanted  a 
25-foot  column.  You  often  wonder  at  my  sad  appearance,  and 
drooping  figure,  and  that  is  the  reason. 

The  Chair:  There  is  one  point  I  have  often  wished  to  speak 
to  architects  on,  and  I  wish  there  were  twenty  here. 

They  make  up  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  a  very  good  grade  of  roofing 
tile.  The  architect’s  specifications  for  one  of  the  buildings  at 
Alfred  University  insisted  that  the  tile  be  of  uniform  color. 
We  have  such  a  roof  on  one  of  the  buildings  now,  and  the 
pieces  of  tile  are  as  near  alike  one  another  as  sticks  of  sealing 
wax;  you  can’t  tell  one  from  another.  I  think  that  is  a  mis¬ 
take. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  build  a  chicken  house,  and  I  went 
out  to  this  roofing  tile  yard  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  waste 
tiles,  and  was  given  what  I  wanted  from  a  cull-pile.  I  se¬ 
lected  what  I  wanted  and  put  it  on,  and  I  have  the  prettiest 
little  roof  in  the  country.  It  gives  all  the  shades  of  clay  prod¬ 
uct,  as  it  is  run  from  the  machine;  just  such  variations  as  we 
know  in  a  nice  red  brick  building.  We  all  can  recall  instances 
of  a  brick  building  painted  red,  with  the  lines  carefully  pen¬ 
ciled  out  in  white.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  effect  it  has  on 
me.  It  is  an  absurdity.  Clay  products  should  not  be  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform;  we  lose  all  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  in 
which  lies  one  of  the  true  values  of  the  clay  itself. 

So  I  insisted  that  I  would  not  put  on  this  uniform  red  tile. 
I  went  to  the  tileyard  once  more  and  said  that  I  wanted  those 
old  tile,  instead  of  the  uniform  ones  which  the  architect  had 
specified.  I  found  a  large  stock  of  those  tiles  of  different 
shades,  and  got  some  brown  trimmings,  and  we  now  have  a 
mottled  roof  which  is  as  much  superior  to  a  plain,  one-color 
roof  as  gold  is  superior  to  lead.  I  wish  that  architects  would 
take  our  experiences  into  consideration. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Skeele:  I  want  to  say  that  our  experience  bears 
out  very  fully  what  Mr.  Binns  has  said  regarding  the  growing 
demand  for  variety  in  color.  Formerly  roofing  tile  was  called 
for  of  a  uniform  shade.  Now  scarcely  one  architect  in  ten  will 
call  for  a  uniform  shade.  They  even  go  so  far  that  the  natural 
variations  of  shade  of  the  tile  coming  from  the  kiln,  which  is 
large,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  On  one  occasion 
we  had  to  make  a  special  mixture  to  bring  in  four  different 
shades  quite  widely  apart,  for  one  order,  in  order  to  get  this 
variegated  effect  in  the  roof,  which  is,  as  has  been  rightly  said, 
so  much  more  desirable. 


COAL  UP. 

You  cannot  put  enough  steam  into  a  boiler  to  carry  a  loco¬ 
motive  from  Chicago  to  New  York;  neither  can  you  put 
enough  force  in  space  for  one  issue  to  carry  your  sale  from 
successful  start  to  successful  finish.  Keep  on  coaling  and 
you’ll  arrive  in  New  Yoi'k.  Keep  your  space  “coaled  up”  and 
you’ll  reach  success.  Don’t  stick  on  the  grade  for  lack  of 
advertising  coal. 


The  man  who  thinks  more  about  pay  day  and  Sunday  than 
about  the  work  in  hand  is  the  same  one  who  thinks  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  does  not  matter.  He  is  also  the  one  who  is  dropped 
the  moment  trade  slackens. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  BRICKMAKER. 


Experiences  of  a  Self-Made  Brickmaker,  Who  Has  Been  a  Conspicu¬ 
ous  Figure  at  Many  N.  B.  M.  A.  Conventions. 


N  1879  MR.  H.  C.  DUNN  was  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  was  hustling  for  the 
American  Express  Co.  at  the  Union  De¬ 
pot,  Erie,  Pa.  He  had  at  that  time  held 
the  position  as  express  agent  for  fifteen 
years,  at  a  salary  that  was  not  large,  so 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
time  that  he  should  change  his  occu¬ 
pation  and  begin  business  for  himself.  He  also  concluded  that 
a  man  who  had  been  tied  up  to  an  express  company  for  fifteen 
years  was  only  fit  for  one  of  two  things  in  the  business  world 
namely,  basket-making  or  brickmaking.  He  flipped  a  penny 
to  decide  it,  and  the  latter  occupation  was  chosen. 

He  began  the  brick  business  by  the  purchase  of  a  small 
auger  machine  and  other  suitable  appliances  then  in  vogue, 
all  of  which  was  installed  on  a  yard  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Plum  streets,  Erie,  but  after  many  efforts  to  operate 


H.  V.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa. 


it.  the  machine  was  thrown  out,  and  his  first  effort  ended  in  a 
failure. 

He  next  purchased  a  Quaker  machine  from  the  Wellington 
Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O.  This  machine  was  the  first  power 
Quaker  ever  built  by  that  company,  and  was  constructed  to  Mr. 
Dunn’s  order.  He  operated  this  machine  successfully  for  two 
years,  making  about  250,000  the  first  season  and  500,000  the 
second  season.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  found  that  he 
had  worn  out  the  machine  and  exhausted  his  clay,  and  was 
under  the  stern  necessity  of  moving  and  building  a  new  yard. 
His  second  location  was  at  Walnut  Creek,  nearly  five  miles 
from  Erie.  The  clay  was  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  he  saw 
“millions  in  it.” 

He  began  operations  in  this  new  yard  by  installing  another 
Quaker  machine.  This  machine  he  kept  running  for  two  years 
with  success,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  his  competitors. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  season  in  this  yard  he  decided 
to  overhaul  the  yard,  and  put  in  a  Martin  machine. 
With  this  machine  he  continued  business  here  for  six  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  had  made  “millions  of  brick,”  but 
a  considerable  less  number  of  dollars.  The  clay  was  exhausted 
the  machinery  worn  out,  and  another  case  of  “move”  was  at 
hand. 
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After  much  prospecting  he  found  a  new  location  just  east  of 
the  city  of  Erie,  on  the  East  Lake  road,  and  near  the  lake. 
Here  he  put  in  a  New  Haven  machine,  a  steam  dryer  and  per¬ 
manent  up-draft  kilns,  and  commenced  business  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  However,  he  was  sorely  disappointed 


Mr.  Dunn  and  His  Down-Draft  Kiln. 


in  the  clay.  It  was  weak  and  sandy,  and  while  he  made  a 
fairly  good  brick  from  it,  still  the  quantity  of  bats  was  entirely 
too  large  for  the  benefit  of  his  bank  account.  He  stayed  in  the 
business  and  kept  the  yard  in  operation  till  the  fall  of  1895, 
when  he  abandoned  it,  and  began  a  still  hunt  for  a  better  clay 
bank. 

While  prospecting  for  a  new  location  he  came  upon  a  fine 
bed  of  blue  shale  underlying  a  piece  of  level  land  just  east  of 
the  city  and  about  a  half  mile  southeast  of  his  yard  No.  3. 
He  purchased  twenty-five  acres  of  this  land,  the  seller  taking  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  to  become  a  peanut  farm.  Here,  in  the 
fall  of  1895,  he  began  the  construction  of  his  last  brickyard. 
The  first  work  done  was  the  building  of  a  continuous  kiln, 
which  cost  $7,500.  But  little  was  accomplished  during  the 
winter,  but  in  the  spring  of  1896  he  engaged  Mr.  I.  M.  Justice, 
who  took  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  new  plant.  Two  80- 
horse-power  boilers  and  one  125-horse-power  engine  were  put 
in  to  furnish  the  power.  The  machinery  consists  of  two  9- 
foot  Stevenson  dry  pans,  with  the  necessary  elevators  and 


with  steam  pipes  under  the  cars,  and  many  small  stacks  on  top 
to  carry  off  the  moisture.  In  addition  to  the  continuous  kiln, 
there  is  on  the  yard  one  round  down-draft  kiln  and  two  large 
up-draft  kilns.  The  machine  capacity  of  the  plant  is  35,000 
per  day.  The  capacity  of  the  continuous  kiln  is  27,500  per  day 
and  the  other  kilns  are  only  used  to  take  care  of  surplus  not 
burned  in  the  continuous  kiln. 

.When  Mr.  Dunn  opened  his  first  yard  he  employed,  among 
other  men,  a  Mr.  Adam  Liebel,  who  had  just  arrived  in  this 
country  from  Germany.  Soon  after  Mr.  Liebel’s  engagement 
he  was  made  foreman,  and  has  continued  ever  since  in  Mr. 
Dunn’s  employ  as  his  foreman.  He  never  asked  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  but  his  salary  has  been  increased  from  time 
to  time  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

It  was  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Liebel  that  Mr. 
Dunn  built  a  continuous  kiln,  and  now  he  is  glad  that  he  did. 
During  the  years  which  this  kiln  has  been  in  operation  it  has 
undergone  many  changes  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dunn.  In 
1900  he  made  application  for  a  patent  on  a  kiln,  and  the  patent 
was  issued  in  December  of  that  year.  The  kiln  is  known  now 
as  the  Dunn  continuous  brick  kiln,  and  he  says  it’s  the  best 
piece  of  brickyard  furniture  ever  put  on  a  yard.  He  says  that 
he  is  burning  10,000  brick  with  each  ton  of  coal  used  in  the 
kiln.  While  this  seems  like  an  unreasonable  statement,  still 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Dunn’s  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  do  not  doubt  his  word  in  this  matter.  Some  estimate 
as  to  the  quality  of  brick  he  is  making  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  Co.  has  for  years  been 
one  of  his  best  customers.  He  is  at  the  present  time  filling  an 
order  for  them  in  Cleveland,  O.,  which  will  require  more  than 
four  million  brick. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  a  gentleman  of  strong  personality  and  a  man 
whose  integrity  is  unquestionable.  He  is  kind  and  liberal  to 
all  who  are  in  his  employ,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  them. 
He  is  one  of  Erie’s  most  substantial  business  men  and  has  a 
very  large  business  acquaintance. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  when  circumstances 
prevent  his  attending  a  convention  it  is  with  deepest  regrets 
on  his  part. 

May  the  blessings  of  a  profitable  brick  business  ever  be  his. 

ITHAMAR. 


HIS  DANGER. 


“Gazzam  has  been  going  without  his  breakfast  for  a  month 
to  reduce  his  flesh,”  said  Twynn. 

“With  what  effect?”  asked  Triplett. 


Mr.  Dunn  and  His  Favorite  Nag. 


General  View  of  Works. 


From  Dryer  to  Kiln.  &  t.-“T  .1 


screens,  one  Richardson  automatic  pug  mill  feeder,  one  large 
size  Freese  &  Co.’s  Union  machine,  with  semi-automatic  cut¬ 
ting  table,  one  winding  drum  hoist,  clay  cars,  etc. 

The  dryer  contains  fourteen  tracks  100  feet  long,  arranged 


“He  is  losing  two  pounds  a  week  and  is  very  much  tickled 
over  it.” 

“Well,  if  he  keeps  on  at  that  rate  he’ll  be  tickled  to  death.” 
- — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WOOD  AS  FUEL  IN  DOWN-DRAFT  KILNS. 


(By  L.  C.  Moore.) 


Jf  THE  DAYS  of  the  old  brickmaker  wood  was 
the  only  fuel,  and  but  little  thought  was  given 
to  the  matter  of  economical  burning.  The 
great  arches  of  their  up-draft  kilns  were  lit¬ 
erally  crammed  with  wood,  until  flames  ran 
out  of  the  kiln  tops  through  the  platting, 
making  a  beautiful  sight  at  night,  but  one 
that  would  fill  with  dismay  any  brickmaker 
who  figures  closely  his  expenses,  and  knows 
almost  to  the  pound  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  burn  one 
thousand  brick. 

“Use  as  little  fuel  as  possible  to  accomplish  the  purpose”  is 
now  the  brickmaker’s  motto,  and  whether  he  uses  wood,  coal, 
gas  or  oil,  it  is  the  same  question  of  doing  the  most  good  with 
a  given  amount  of  fuel.  There  are  comparatively  few  locali¬ 
ties  where  wood  is  the  cheaper  fuel  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
area  is  rapidly  narrowing.  Coal  and  gas  are  being  discovered 
in  localities  where  wood  was  once  the  only  fuel,  and  are  rap¬ 
idly  driving  wood  out  of  the  market  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses.  Our  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing,  but  still  there  are 
brickmakers  interested  in  the  subject  of  wood  as  a  fuel. 

We  shall  aim  to  sum  up  a  few  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 


H.  C.  Dunn’s  Shale  Bank. 


vantages  of  wood  in  burning  brick  in  down-draft  kilns,  for  we 
still  use  wood  at  our  factory,  though  on  all  sides  of  us  our 
neighboring  manufacturers  have  found  it  too  scarce  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  a  regular  supply  of  fuel.  Many  of  them  use 
wood  with  which  to  water-smoke,  but  few  of  them  use  it  as  we 
do — from  start  to  finish. 

We  shall  first  discuss  the  different  varieties  of  wood  as  we 
have  used  them,  and  our  estimates  of  their  comparative- value. 

The  old-time  brickmakers  generally  preferred  light  wood, 
such  as  maple,  birch,  elm  and  basswood,  because  they  burned 
readily  with  much  flame  and  made  but  few  coals.  They  were 
right  with  their  furnaces  and  long  arches,  for  when  one  of 
these  became  filled  with  coals  the  burner  had  no  light  task  to 
get  them  burned  out.  But  with  good  furnaces  in  our  down- 
draft  kilns,  where  one  has  control  over  his  fires,  hard  wood, 
such  as  hickory  and  oak,  is  much  better  than  soft  wood.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  coals  are  well  burned  to 
ashes  and  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  so  as  to  fill  the  furnaces. 
But  that  is  a  light  job  compared  to  cleaning  the  grate  bars 
when  burning  soft  coal. 

Hickory  ranks  first  as  a  fuel,  and  has  but  one  serious  draw¬ 


back — it  often  gets  badly  worm-eaten  during  the  summer 
months.  Oak  ranks  next  to  hickory  in  value,  and  when  cut 
green  and  well  seasoned,  we  have  never  been  able  to  decide 
that  one  variety  of  oak  was  better  than  another.  Then  comes 
ash,  birch,  elm  and  maple  in  the  order  named.  All  wood,  to 
be  first  quality,  must  be  cut  green,  split  and  corded  to  dry. 
Fallen  timber  and  timber  deadened  while  standing  never 
makes  as  good  fuel  as  when  cut  green,  for  the  reason  that  the 
sap  seems  to  sour,  and  no  matter  how  long  left  to  season,  this 
kind  of  wood  is  never  first-class. 

Much  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  and  furnishing  wood  as 
a  fuel  for  the  brickyard.  The  proprietor  who  believes  any 
kind  of  wood  is  good  enough  to  burn  in  a  brick  kiln  will 
always  think  he  has  a  poor  burner.  Nothing  but  the  best  is 
good  enough,  and  then  the  burner  must  be  a  man  of  good  judg¬ 
ment,  or  he  will  make  a  one-sided  burn.  Yesterday  there  were 
ten  loads  of  wood  unloaded  at  the  different  furnaces  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  kiln.  Our  burner  complained  that  he  could  not  keep  an 
even  heat,  and  no  wonder.  One  load  was  hickory  and  was  all 
thrown  to  one  furnace.  Another  load  was  half  seasoned  elm, 
that  should  not  have  been  used  until  the  sun  had  had  a  chance 
to  water-smoke  it.  A  third  load  was  maple — excellent,  but 
light  and  flashy.  No  two  loads  were  alike,  and  each  furnace 
had  a  supply  of  fuel  different  from  that  of  its  mates.  The  fur¬ 
nace  with  the  hickory  wood  was  at  a  great  heat  and  in  danger 
of  an  overburn.  The  furnace  with  elm  was  cold  and  backward, 
while  the  furnace  with  maple  was  first  hot  and  then  cold,  for 


the  fuel  would  last  only  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  hickory, 
and  our  burner  was  firing  each  furnace  every  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes,  regardless  of  the  different  conditions  of  temperature. 

We  did  not  “fire”  that  burner,  though  he  deserved  it.  But 
a  thorough  mixture  of  that  woodpile  soon  set  matters  right. 
A  little  of  the  flashy  maple  soon  helped  out  the  soggy  elm. 
The  hickory  was  distributed  to  all  the  furnaces,  to  hold  the 
heat,  so  that  the  fires  should  not  have  to  be  replenished  too  fre¬ 
quently,  and  soon  an  even  temperature  was  obtained  in  all  the 
furnaces.  Always  choose  split  wood  as  fuel,  and  avoid  limbs 
and  crooked  sticks.  This  has  been  the  hottest,  dryest  summer 
on  record,  and  yet  sound  wood  that  has  lain  in  cords  on  our 
yards  for  four  months  will  stew  and  sizzle  when  thrown  into 
the  furnace.  Such  wood  if  split  would  be  worth  25  per  cent, 
more  as  fuel,  for  then  it  would  thoroughly  dry. 

Some  years  ago  we  bought  a  small  tract  of  second  growth 
hickory  and  oak.  We  felled  the  young  trees  and  hauled  them 
to  the  yard  in  long  poles,  and  stacked  them  without  splitting. 
None  of  the  poles  were  more  than  ten  inches  in  diameter,  so 
we  cut  them  into  proper  lengths  with  a  wood  saw.  We  split 
very  little  of  this  wood,  and  what  should  have  been  a  supply 
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of  first-class  fuel,  turned  out  to  be  very  poor  material.  It 
never  completely  dried  out.  Since  then  we  cut,  split  and  cord 
while  green,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

Another  kind  of  wood — a  good  kind  not  to  buy — is  that 
which  has  lain  so  long  that  the  bark  has  begun  to  drop  off, 
and  the  outside  circle  of  wood  to  decay  and  become  spongy. 
Such  wood  will  burn  well  in  dry  weather,  but  will  put  out  your 
fires  after  a  rain  or  snow.  But  even  when  dry,  it  has  lost 
quite  a  per  cent,  of  its  value  as  a  fuel.  The  least  appearance 
of  decay  indicates  that  that  piece  of  timber  has  been  consumed 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  decay,  and  often  a  load  of  wood 
that  looks  fairly  well  to  the  uninitiated  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  heat  -  producing  properties.  It 
pays  to  buy  the  best,  even  if  one  has  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


IS  WELL  FOR  US  sometimes  to  open  our 
eyes  and  look  around  and  try  to  find  out 
what  our  neighbors  are  doing,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit  as  ourselves.  We  need  to  cast 
around  us  to  see  how  the  world  wags.  The 
mind  needs  refreshing  as  well  as  the  body, 
so  that  we  may  not  be  left  behind  in  the 
race.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
like  example  to  stimulate  to  effort  and 
strengthen  the  purpose  to  bring  us  up  abreast  of  those  in  the 
business  in  which  we  may  be  engaged.  Then  I  think  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  feel  some  pride  in  our  own  achieve¬ 
ments.  To  get  the  greatest  pleasure  from  this,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  slow  down  a  little  and  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  find  out 
how  far  we  have  traveled,  what  solid  progress  we  have  made 
and  how  far  we  are  ahead  of  those  who  may  be  traveling  on 
the  same  road  as  ourselves,  and  to  see  wherein  we  can  im¬ 
prove  our  methods,  so  as  to  maintain  our  position  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  gained.  What  I  have  to  say,  therefore, 
about  brickmaking  in  the  old  country  will  take  the  form  of  a 
comparison  betwixt  the  industry  in  that  country  and  this, 
taking  up  the  points  of  quality,  cost  of  labor,  selling  price  and 
competition,  etc. 

What  I  know  about  the  ordinary  grades  of  brickmaking  in 
this  country  has  been  picked  up  by  observation,  conversation 
with  brickmakers  and  what  I  have  heard  at  our  annual  con¬ 
ventions.  My  time  has  been  occupied  in  the  main  with  the 
manufacture  of  enameled  brick,  and  in  this  line  I  have  gained 
some  little  notoriety.  I  wish  to  say  that  England  is  the  home 
of  the  modern  enameled  brick  industry.  For  the  last  fifty 
years  these  brick  have  been  made  there.  What  is  known  as 
the  Leeds  district  is  the  place  where  the  manufacture  of  these 
brick  was  first  located,  and  it  is  there  still  where  the  finest 
quality  of  enameled  bricks  is  made,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
clay  being  by  nature  adapted  to  this  class  of  hrickmaking, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  but  owing  to 
the  large  and  constant  increase  in  the  demand  and  profitable 
nature  of  the  business,  large  works  have  been  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  enameled  bricks  are  now  made  in 
Scotland,  in  North  and  South  Wales,  in  Derbyshire,  in  North 
and  South  Staffordshire,  in  Leicestershire  and  in  Warwick¬ 
shire.  In  these  places  enameled  bricks  are  made  with  more 
or  less  success  and  there  is  a  demand  for  all  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  first  place  we  will  look  at  the  quality  and  finish. 
The  brick  as  they  come  from  the  kiln  are  assorted  into  three 
piles — firsts,  seconds  and  thirds — the  average  percentage  being 
in  the  best  places,  say  in  the  Leeds  district,  about  60,  30  and 
10;  in  some  other  places  much  lower  percentages  of  firsts,  not 
more  than  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and,  of  course,  much 
higher  of  seconds  and  thirds.  In  sorting  all  go  into  No.  1  pile 


that  are  straight  and  sound.  No  notice  is  taken  of  shade  or 
color,  and  they  are  shipped  to  the  job  and  put  into  the  wall 
just  in  that  way.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  finest  buildings  re¬ 
cently  put  up  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enameled  brick 
have  been  used,  especially  in  cream,  buff  and  ivory.  You  may, 
in  ten  square  feet  of  wall,  count  twenty  different  shades. 
Shading  is  quite  unknown  in  that  country,  greatly  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  manufacturer  and  also  to  the  man  who  has  to  make 
the  brick,  the  primal  thought  in  his  mind  being  to  get  the 
brick  from  the  kiln  straight  and  sound,  with  a  moderate  gloss 
on  them,  and  it  matters  little  as  to  anything  else.  The  system 
of  manufacture  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
Very  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  mode  or  method 
of  making  the  bricks.  The  fact  is  there  is  very  little  room  for 
improvement  in  this  system,  as  the  raw  materials  from  which 
it  is  thought  these  bricks  can  only  be  made  does  not  lend  itself 
to  any  radical  alteration  in  the  method  of  making  the  bricks. 
Mixtures  of  clays  is  unknown  and  transportation  of  clays  long 
distances  is  never  thought  of.  The  people  of  England  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  conservative.  They  are  in  the  mind  to  let  well 
enough  alone,  to  rest  and  be  thankful  in  many  things.  They 
hate  to  make  a  change,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  what 
was  good  enough  for  the  father  (in  the  brick  trade)  is  good 
enough  for  the  son.  The  defects  incidental  to  their  system  are 
still  in  operation,  and  the  results  are  large  percentages  of  sec¬ 


Ruir.s  of  The  Dresden  Pottery  Works.  Walls  only  left  Standing 

After  the  Fire. 


ond  quality  bricks,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  incidental  to  the 
business,  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved,  and,  therefore,  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  this 
grade  of  enameled  brick  at  a  remunerative  price,  and  though 
it  costs  as  much  to  make  seconds  and  thirds  as  it  does  to  make 
firsts,  if  the  profits  on  the  aggregate  are  satisfactory  there  is 
not  much  attention  paid  to  details.  Then,  again,  variety  of 
product  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  enameled  brick  industry 
in  the  old  country.  White,  cream,  buff  and  ivory  are  the  pre¬ 
vailing  colors,  with  a  sprinkling  of  others  for  decorative  ef¬ 
fects,  whilst  there  is  no  demand  for  anything  larger  than  the 
regular  9x41/£x3-inch  brick.  These  things  simplify  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  great  extent,  making  it  very  much  easier  for  the 
superintendent,  as  no  great  calls  are  made  upon  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  different  on  one  building  to  another.  Not  only 
to  color  and  size  does  this  apply,  but  also  to  shapes.  Orna¬ 
mental  enameled  bricks  are  almost  unknown.  Look  at  any 
building  you  may,  you  will  see  the  square  corner.  The  regular 
quoin  brick  is  used,  glazed  on  one  side  and  end.  This,  with 
the  header  and  stretcher,  are  the  regular  demand  of  the  trade. 
These  are  all  glazed  on  the  3-inch  face,  so  that  there  are  no 
large  surfaces  to  handle.  Manufactures  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  as  to  what  they  can  make,  and,  therefore,  largely  influence 
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architects  in  their  demands.  They  have  rigidly  kept  to  the 
9x41/4x3-inch  size,  all  glazed  on  the  3-inch  face,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  thus  keeping  the  business  in  their  own  hands. 

These  are  advantages  that  contribute  largely  to  the  interest 
and  profit  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty- 
five  million  a  year  are  made,  but  I  think  that  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  is  nearer  the  truth.  They  are  used  for  every  conceivable 
purpose,  in  the  cottage  as  well  as  the  large  hotel  and  railway 
station,  both  under  ground  and  above  ground,  and  the  demand 
is  on  the  increase  every  year. 

Our  next  paper  will  treat  with  the  American  enameled  brick. 


(To  Be  Continued.) 
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FIRE  CAUSES  HEAVY  LOSS  AT  THE  DRESDEN  POT¬ 
TERY  WORKS,  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 
POTTERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  CO„  EAST  LIV¬ 
ERPOOL,  OHIO. 


ON  SATURDAY,  August  17th,  fire  originated  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Dresden  Pottery  Works,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  plant  must  go. 

The  fire  started  at  about  10  a.  m.,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
the  whole  packing  department  was  in  a  blaze,  the  straw  used 
to  pack  the  ware  burning  very  fast.  The  blaze  burst  up 


and  did  good  service  in  keeping  the  flames  subdued  in  that 
part  of  the  building. 

Thousands  of  people  had  gathered  about  the  burning  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  police  were  kept  busy  keeping  them  out  of 
danger. 

At  11:30  all  hope  was  given  up  of  saving  the  one  building. 
An  unusually  large  stock  was  in  the  immense  warehouse,  and 
as  the  flames  crept  toward  the  top  ton  after  ton  of  ware  came 
tumbling,  crashing  through  the  burning  floors. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  save  the  burning  structure,  the  fire¬ 
men  turned  their  attention  to  the  kiln  rooms,  which  were 
saved. 

Several  firemen  were  overcome  by  smoke,  although  none 
were  seriously  injured.  The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance  to 
the  amount  of  $39,000. 

H.  A.  McNicol,  President  of  The  Potters’  Co-operative  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  and  was  at  Belfast,  Ire¬ 
land,  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  He  sailed  for  this  country  on 
August  31st. 

The  Dresden  Pottery  Works  was  established  in  1887  and  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  1st,  1893. 

At  the  time  of  the  ’93  fire  Mr.  H.  A.  Keffer,  now  President 
of  The  Sevres  China  Company,  but  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
the  Dresden,  was  visiting  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  at  once 


Scene  of  the  Fire  Fhotographed  for  The  Clay-Worker  by  Mercer. 


through  the  elevator  shaft,  igniting  the  second  and  third 
floors,  used  as  warehouses.  All  three  fire  departments  were 
called  upon  the  scene  and  did  good  service.  Finding  that  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  drown  the  flames  in  the  one  building,  all 
efforts  were  turned  to  saving  the  remaining  buildings  and  the 
plant  of  the  Burford  Bros.  Co.,  which  is  next  to  that  of  the 
Dresden. 

Lines  of  hose  were  drawn  upon  the  bridge  that  connects 
the  two  plants  of  the  Dresden  Company  and  set  to  work  with 
good  effect. 

Great  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  issued  from  the  burning 
building,  bursting  out  upon  the  bridge  until  at  11:15  it  had  to 
be  abandoned.  A  four-inch  stand-pipe,  located  in  the  center 
of  the  building  and  used  as  a  safety  fire  device,  melted  in  two 


informed  of  the  fire,  but  the  fact  that  it  occurred  on  April  1st 
led  Mr.  Keffer  to  believe  that  it  was  simply  an  April-fool  joke, 
and  he  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind.  When  he  reached 
Cincinnati  another  telegram  awaited  him;  yet  still  he  refused 
to  take  the  matter  seriously.  Coming  from  Cincinnati  to 
Steubenville  and  reading  the  morning  paper,  about  the  first 
thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  an  account  of  the  fire  at  the 
Dresden. 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but 
for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted.”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 
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THE  NEW  WORKS  OF  THE  LOUTHAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

-The  Manufacture  of  Stilts,  Pins  aud  Saggers  for  Potteries. — 

POTTERIES  of  this  vicinity,  or,  in  fact, 
the  potteries  all  over  the  United  States, 
have,  in  the  past,  been  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  inability  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  stilts,  pins,  spurs,  saggers,  etc., 
to  supply  the  demand. 

At  least  a  part  of  this  inconvenience  is 
to  be  removed.  The  works  of  the  Lou- 
than  Supply  Company  are  situated  on 
that  part  of  the  C.  &  P.  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  known  as  the 
Horne  switch.  The  main  buildings  have  a  frontage  of  about 
00  feet  on  the  railroad  and  extend  back  about  130  feet.  The 
whole  plant  is  composed  of  good,  substantial  buildings,  built 
with  a  view  to  convenience  and  economy  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  output. 

One  thing  that  the  public  can  rely  upon  in  buying  from  this 
concern  is  the  uniformity  of  their  product.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  every  pound  of  the  constituents  that  go  into  the 
“mix”  are  carefully  weighed,  in  place  of  being  counted  by  the 
shovelfuls,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of 
stilts  and  pins. 

After  being  carefully  weighed,  the  constituency  is  placed  in 
the  blunger  mills,  where  it  is  saturated  with  water  and 


An  Assortment  of  Pins  and  Stilts— the  two  at  the  Top  are  Stand¬ 
ing  on  Edge. 

blunged  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Coming  from  the 
blunger  mills,  it  is  run  onto  a  lawn,  where  the  foreign  matter 
is  sifted  out  of  it,  after  which  it  is  run  into  the  agitator, 
where  it  is  kept  thoroughly  mixed  until  it  is  pumped  into  the 
filter  presses  by  pressure  pumps,  from  which  it  comes  in  the 
consistency  of  putty. 

It  is  then  run  through  the  body  pug  mill  to  thoroughly  com¬ 
press  it  and  take  the  air  from  it.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
length  mill,  out  of  which  it  comes  in  lengths  the  proper  shape 
for  use  on  the  stilt  machines.  These  are  cut  into  the  proper 
lengths,  and  are  then  ready  for  use  on  the  snapper  machines. 
These  are  operated  by  girls,  who  take  the  piece  of  clay  and 
place  it  on  the  lower  die  of  the  machine.  Then  the  handle  of 


the  machine,  which  contains  the  upper  die,  is  brought 
down,  bringing  in  contact  with  each  other  the  two  dies,  thus 
making  the  stilt. 

The  pins  are  made  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The 
clay,  after  coming  from  the  pug  mill,  is  placed  in  the  pin  ma¬ 
chine,  where  the  pins  are  squeezed  out  in  lengths  of  from  5  to 
6  feet  in  length.  These  are  placed  on  boards  lengthwise  and 
the  pin  cutter,  a  roller  containing  circular  knives,  placed  at 
intervals  according  to  the  length  of  the  pin  to  be  made,  is  then 
run  across  it,  cutting  them  to  their  proper  lengths. 

In  the  manufacture  of  saggers  and  tile  an  entirely  different 
body  or  mix  is  used.  All  of  the  saggers  and  tile  at  this  works 
are  made  by  hand,  the  tile  being  made  in  molds,  while  the 
saggers  are  formed  around  wooden  drums. 

These  are  fired  in  a  somewhat  different  kiln,  resembling  a 
brick  kiln  in  construction. 

The  broken  saggers  are  ground  to  a  fine  grog  in  a  5-foot 
dry  pan,  and  are  then  mixed  with  the  new  sagger  clay  and 
made  into  saggers  again. 

The  company  have,  at  the  present  time,  one  stilt  and  pin 
kiln,  while  two  sagger  kilns  are  in  the  course  of  construction. 

When  they  are  completed  the  company  will  be  ready  for 
business  in  all  branches.  As  it  is,  they  are  making  a  pin  that 
is  not  excelled  for  its  strength  and  durability. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  CEMENT  MINES. 


The  Union  Akron  Cement  Company,  of  Akron,  N.  Y.,  have 
an  old  abandoned  cement  mine  that  they  have  leased  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  mushrooms. 

The  mine  is  some  distance  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  has  an  even  temperature  of  50  degrees  F.  throughout  the 
year. 

It  is  specially  adapted  to  mushroom  culture,  and  this  valua¬ 
ble  product  is  largely  shipped  to  the  New  York  market. 

— Durability  of  Cement  as  a  Building  Material. — 

The  Star  Brand  Akron  Cement  manufactured  by  The  Union 
Akron  (N.  Y.)  Cement  Co.,  has  a  reputation  to  be  proud  of, 
extending  back  for  over  half  a  century  and  fully  a  quarter  of 
century  before  American  Portland  Cement  was  known. 

Important  buildings  erected  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in 
Buffalo  and  elsewhere  are  in  good  condition  to-day.  The 
cement  mortar  has  turned  to  stone. 

Long-time  tests  of  cement  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
determine  the  question  of  uniformity  and  durability. 

Few  cements  are  tested  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

Architects  are  specially  interested  in  ascertaining  the  test 
of  time. 

Visitors  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  should  visit  the 
Buffalo  City  and  County  Hall,  where  a  thirty-year  test  of 
Akron  Star  is  on  exhibition. 

The  erection  of  this  building  was  begun  in  1871,  and  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

The  height  of  the  tower  is  295  feet. 

Akron  Star  cement  was  used  throughout  in  the  construction 
of  this  building,  and  it  is  in  a  perfect  condition  to-day. 

This  cement  was  on  the  market  before  the  age  of  steam  rail¬ 
ways  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Portland  cement  was 
introduced  into  this  country. 

It  has  a  well-earned  record  to  be  proud  of  and  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  most  important  buildings. 

Visitors  to  the  exposition  should  not  fail  to  inspect  the 
cement  exhibit  in  the  Ordnance  Building. 

A  floor  laid  with  Akron  Star  cement  has  all  the  appearance 
of  the  best  Portland  cement. 

Concrete  blocks  tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  showed 
crushing  resistance  of  150  tons  per  square  foot,  while  the  load 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Washington  Monument  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  less  than  26  tons  per  square  foot. 
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BRICKMAKING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


— The  Importation  of  Machinery. — 

HIS  KIND  OF  transaction  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  on  the  whole,  re¬ 
quiring  much  capital  and  commercial 
and  financial  experience  and  ability,  and 
very  often,  especially  with  heavy  and 
rough  classes  of  machinery,  the  cost  of 
importation  alone,  with  duties  and  all 
other  charges,  will  amount  to  as  much  as  the  value  of  the 
goods  at  New  York. 

This  part  of  the  work  cannot  be  attended  to  from  your  side, 
and  as  long  as  American  firms  have  not  their  own  represent¬ 
atives  here,  which  will  also  cost  much  money  and  would  not 
pay,  unless  the  importations  are  constant  and  amount  to  a 
great  volume  and  value.  Agents  or  importers  are  required  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  reliable  houses  who,  or  together  with 
whom,  I  could  manage,  that  part  of  the  business  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  the  modes  of  operation  will  vary  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  as  long  as  I  am  sure  to  be  able  to  see  the  im¬ 
portation  through,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  particulars. 

In  the  following  I  will  give  you  some  outlines  in  regard  to 


the  importation,  which  also  contain  some  hints  as  to  the  di¬ 
vision  of  heavy  or  large  pieces,  and  the  classification,  which 
you  can  readily  take  therefrom.  On  the  whole,  there  is  here  a 
very  keen  competition  regarding  the  sale  of  machinery,  and  if 
your  importers  here  are  not  well  informed,  not  only  on  your 
lowest  prices,  f.  o.  b.  steamer  New  York,  or  anywhere  along 
your  Atlantic  coast,  but  also  on  other  items,  which  I  mention 
herewith,  we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  guessing.  Of  course, 
to  avoid  losses  we  have  to  be  positively  on  the  safe  side.  We 
have  to  guess  on  the  base  of  the  most  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  quotations  here  will  therefore  be  high  com¬ 
pared  with  competitors  better  informed,  and  the  sale  will  go  to 
the  party  quoting  the  lower  price.  You  will  note,  therefore, 
where  we  will  be  if  not  fully  informed.  To  have  a  little  more 
information  than  we  need  will  not  do  harm,  but  too  little  in¬ 


formation  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  the  reason  is,  that 
if  importers  go  to  trouble  and  expense  in  endeavoring  to  sell 
your  machinery  and  find  that  on  account  of  high  prices  or 
prices  raised  to  a  high  figure,  caused  by  insufficient  informa¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  sell  your  machinery,  they  will  refuse  to 
handle  it  in  the  future.  If  you  have  a  branch  firm  here  the 
loss  will  fall  upon  you,  but  as  you  will  not  indemnify  the  im¬ 
porter,  he  will  not  waste  his  labor  and  time  if  he  is  not  placed 
in  a  position  by  you  to  compete  successfully  here  with  any 
rival. 

Railroads  here  in  Africa  take  all  freight  pieces  by  weight. 
Therefore  we  have  to  know  the  weights  (inclusive  of  packirg) 
of  all  the  various  pieces,  best  given  in  pounds.  The  ship  com¬ 
panies  reserve  for  themselves  the  option  to  take  the  pieces 
either  by  cubic  contents  or  by  weight.  They  take  for  a  unit 
the  ton  equal  to  40  cubic  feet  for  shipment  by  contents,  and  if 
pieces  are  extra  long  or  of  irregular  shape  they  bring  in  extra 
charges,  which  no  one  can  know  beforehand,  as  the  ship  com¬ 
panies  do  not  bind  themselves  beforehand  and  keep  no  tariff 
for  such  goods.  As  a  rule  the  ship  companies  take  light  freight 
by  cubic  contents,  and  heavy  freight  by  weight.  Therefore,  for 
parts  which  may  be  shipped  by  contents  it  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  number  of  cubic  feet  given  by  you,  but  also 
the  extreme  dimensions  (length,  width  and  depth),  so  that 
we  may  know  here  if  we  have  to  add  any  extra  to  the  regular 
charge  per  cubic  foot.  This  addition  for  extra  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  importation  would  actually  be  a  guess  based  upon 
experience  at  best,  which  could  not  be  avoided,  as  the  ship 
companies  will  only  on  the  ports  of  departure  give  in  every 
case  figures  for  freight  prices,  shipped  per  contents,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  quite  beyond  our  province  here  to  find  out  such 
freight  charges,  as  the  ship  companies’  offices  here  positively 
refuse  to  give  figures,  but  refer  us  every  time  to  the  shipping 
offices  at  the  ports  of  departure. 

Shipments  by  wreight:  It  is  best  to  give  the  weights  of  sev¬ 
eral  freight  pieces  in  pounds,  and  every  other  denomination 
used  can  be  deduced  from  the  number  of  pounds  given,  the 
ship  companies  figuring  by  tons  of  2,240  pounds  and  20  hun¬ 
dred  weight  per  ton. 

The  railroad  companies  of  Cape  Town,  Natal,  Orange  Free 
State  and  Transvaal  base  all  calculations  on  the  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  and  20  hundred  weight  per  ton.  The  Delagoa  Bay  rail¬ 
road,  starting  from  the  Portuguese  Colony  of  Mozambique,  use 
as  unit  1,000  kilogrammes,  but,  as  I  said,  I  consider  it  best  for 
you  to  give  the  weight  in  pounds.  In  the  freight  tariff  from 
New  York  to  the  various  ports  of  South  Africa  no  difference  is 
made,  and  the  rates  to  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  Lon¬ 
don,  Durban  and  Lourenzo  Marques  (Delagoa  Bay)  are  all  the 
same. 


Freight  charges  per  ton  (2240) 
for  pieces  of  various  weignt. 

From  London. 

From 

New 

York 

Mail  steamers. 

Intermediate 

steamer. 

Pieces  under  2  ton  weight 
(2240)  . 

Shillings  Pence 

33  9 

Shillings 

32 

Pence 

6 

$  7.37 

Pieces  over  2  tons,  but  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  2%  tons . 

38  9 

37 

6 

8.62 

Pieces  over  2%  tons  but  not 
exceeding  3  tons . 

43  9 

42 

6 

9.87 

Pieces  over  3  tons,  but  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  3%  tons . 

48  9 

47 

6 

11.12 

Pieces  over  3)4  tons,  but  not 
exceeding  4  tone . 

53  9 

52 

0 

12.37 

I  will  not  vouch  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  these  figures, 
as  they  are  subject  to  changes  without  notice,  but  I  give  the 
above  table  to  show  how  the  sea  freight  increases  with  every 
additional  one-half  ton — for  machinery  in  second  class  of  goods 
by  about  5  shillings  ($1.25)  per  ton.  Whilst,  practically  speak¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  piece  too  heavy  to  be  handled,  yet  you  will  see 
from  above  table  how  best  to  divide  your  machinery  in  the  va- 
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rious  pieces  for  freight.  Whilst  you  are  not  able  to  give  be¬ 
forehand  the  weight  of  each  case  or  box,  you  can  state  the  net 
weight  of  the  whole  machinery— pounds.  Among  the  pieces 
are  3  of  4  tons,  4  of  3 x/2  tons,  4  of  2x/2  tons,  and  the  rest  com¬ 
prises  pieces  all  less  than  two  tons.  We  add  here  a  certain 
amount  for  packing  and  then  make  the  calculations  for  freight. 
For  the  larger  pieces  it  would  be  best  to  give  the  weight  as 
near  as  possible  in  pounds,  and  we  can  figure  the  rest.  Pieces 
more  than  30  feet  in  length  should  be  avoided,  as  with  “above” 
30  feet  of  length  the  freight  charges  increase  rapidly. 

With  the  mailing  of  the  bill  of  lading  at  your  port,  all  your 
obligations  are  finished,  and  in  most  cases  on  presentation  of 
the  bill  of  lading  here,  more  or  less  of  the  first  payment, 
usually  one-third,  is  received  here.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  from  the  side  of  the  importer,  to  satisfy  your  de¬ 
mands,  quite  independent  from  payments  in  Africa,  and  on 
your  own  terms  by  New  York  bank,  etc.,  before  the  goods  leave 
New  York,  and  that  is  one  part  of  the  business  of  the  importer, 
where  his  capital  has  to  come  in. 

The  importer  will  pay: 

First.  The  sea  freight  from  New  York,  which  also  in  every 
case  includes  an  additional  primage  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
freight  rates. 

Second.  The  sea  insurance.  (I  presume  that  the  goods 
would  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.  steamer  N.  Y.,  as  if  the  importer 
would  have  to  take  in  account  rail  freight  in  America,  port 
charges  and  shipping  expenses  at  New  York,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  know  beforehand  the  amount,  as  the  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  tendering  is  much  too  short  for  finding  out  anything 
concerning  these  items.) 

Third.  Landing  charges  in  Africa  and  harbor  dues. 

Fourth.  Wharfage  charges  in  Africa. 

Fifth.  Cranage  charges  in  Africa. 

Sixth.  Charges  for  entries  at  custom  house. 

Seventh.  Charges  for  attendance  at  custom  house. 

Eighth.  Forwarding  charges. 

Ninth.  Custom  house  duty. 

Tenth.  Railroad  freight.  These  charges  are  very  heavy  in 
Africa  and  cost  about  five  times  as  much  as  the  sea  freight. 
For  instance,  the  railroad  freight  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  to 
Johannesburg  is:  From  Port  Elizabeth  (Cape  Colony),  8 
pounds  17  shillings,  about  $41.77;  from  Durban  (Natal),  8 
pounds  7  shillings  6  pence,  about  $41.87;  from  Lourenzo  Mar¬ 
ques  (Delagoa  Bay),  7  pounds  13  shillings  6  pence — $38.37;. 
From  Cape  Town  is  much  higher  and  out  of  the  question. 

Port  Elizabeth  has  the  best  harbor  and  loading  facilities, 
and  powerful  cranes  for  heaviest  pieces.  Lourenzo  Marques  has 
next  to  nothing  in  this  line.  Durban  has  a  bad  sand  plank  in 
front  of  the  harbor,  shifting  all  the  time.  The  custom  house 
dues  are,  via  Delagoa  Bay,  for  transit,  3  per  cent,  plus  25  per 
cent.,  of  these  3  per  cent,  according  to  value  of  invoice.  The 
custom  dues  into  the  Transvaal  from  all  sides,  for  machinery, 
are  1  y2  per  cent,  plus  20  per  cent.,  of  these  1%  per  cent,  of 
value  of  invoice.  For  machinery  the  Cape  Colony,  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Natal  charge  no  transit  dues.  If  goods 
come  via  Delagoa  Bay,  there  will  be  at  Lourenzo  Marques  the 
payments  to  be  made  for  transit,  dues  and  custom  house  at¬ 
tendance  and  the  forwarding  charges,  as  at  the  other  ports. 

Eleventh.  Charges  for  interest  on  capital,  as  between  the 
time  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  paid  and  the  other 
charges  four  to  six  months  may  pass  before  the  importers  have 
received  all  the  payments  here  in  Africa. 

Twelfth.  Charge  for  exchange  to  banks,  on  checks,  etc.  As 
a  rule,  the  importer  receives  the  second  one-third  of  the 
amount  after  the  machinery  has  arrived  at  an  African  port, 
and  the  last  payment  after  the  machinery  has  been  erected 
and  everything  is  all  right  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer 
or  his  engineer,  and  if  the  erection  should  be  delayed  this  last 
payment  is  made  about  three  months  after  the  delivery  of 
the  machinery  on  the  ground. 

Thirteenth.  In  all  cases  the  machinery  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  prospective  brickyard,  no  matter  how  far  away 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  there  by  ox  or  mule  teams.  This  has  also  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  ty  the  importer  and  the  freight  paid.  There  are  no 
stated  rates  for  this  kind  of  teams.  The  rates  depend  upon 
the  supply  and  demand  of  teams,  upon  the  seasons  of  the  year 
and  other  circumstances,  and  if  the  importer  has  not  a  man  of 
his  own  there  who  will  attend  to  the  delivery  and  acceptance 
of  the  machinery,  he  has  to  empower  a  commission  merchant 
in  that  locality  to  attend  to  it  for  him,  as  this  part  cannot  be 
intrusted  to  the  freighter. 


Fourteenth.  It  very  often  happens  that  freight-  pieces,  so  to 
say,  go  astray,  viz.,  are  shipped  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  are  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  wrong  station.  Sometimes  boxes  are  broken 
and  parts  of  the  contents  lost,  and  in  all  such  cases  it  takes  no 
end  of  trouble  and  expense  to  find  them,  etc. — and  the  importer 
will  attend  to  that. 

Fifteenth.  The  importer  will  also  have  to  make  a  certain 
charge  (or  at  least  account  for  same)  for  his  office  expense  and 
help. 

This  only  goes  to  show  you  that  the  work  of  importing  can¬ 
not  be  conducted  from  America,  but  has  to  be  done  by  im¬ 
porters  here.  Those  importers  actually  will  be  the  buyers  from 
you,  and  you  will  receive  all  payments  in  full  before  the  ma¬ 
chinery  leaves  New  York,  and  that  will  finish  the  work  with 
you.  Your  buyer  (the  importer)  will  then  be  the  party  who 
will  carry  out  the  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  yard  for 
delivering  there  the  machinery.  To  the  technical  part  of  the 
work  with  the  machinery,  as  well  with  you  as  with  the  owner 
of  the  yard,  I  shall  attend  in  all  parts,  and  the  importer  will 
attend  toward  you  as  well  as  toward  the  proprietor  of  the 
yard,  as  the  responsible  party  to  buy  from  you,  to  import  and 
to  sell  here,  or  to  deliver  here  as  per  contract.  There  are  com¬ 
mercial  parties  here  who  might  so  offer  themselves  to  attend  to 
the  importing  for  you  on  commission,  yet  many  are  not  trust¬ 
worthy,  causing  me  to  hesitate  to  work  with  them,  and 
I  would  ask  you  to  be  very  careful  before  accepting  their 
services,  but  otherwise  I  would  cheerfully  work  in  harmony 
with  any  good  and  reliable  commercial  firm  you  would  like  to 
choose  to  attend  to  the  commercial  and  financial  part  in  im¬ 
porting  machinery  for  you.  G.  W.  WEPFER. 

P.  S. — Many  months  have  passed  since  the  foregoing  was 
written,  and  they  have  been  months  fraught  with  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  tribulation  in  the  Transvaal.  These  are  trou¬ 
blous  times  for  the  unhappy  people  in  this  section.  The  war 
has  caused  a  cessation  of  all  work  in  all  industries.  Brick- 
makers,  in  common  with  all  other  workmen,  are  either  carry¬ 
ing  arms  or  idle. 

For  six  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  shadow 
of  coming  events  fell  heavily  upon  all  trades  and  industries. 
Many  manufacturing  enterprises  came  to  a  dead  stop,  brick¬ 
making  dropped  to  a  half-hearted,  half-paralyzed  state.  Some 
work  was  done,  just  enough  to  keep  the  yards  going  about  half 
the  time,  and  this  was  done  largely  for  effect.  Those  who 
could  kept  up  the  appearance  of  being  busy  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  such  of  their  holdings  as  possible.  The  large  mining 
concerns  continued  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  brick, 
both  for  new  buildings  and  repairs  on  old  ones.  In  this  way 
quite  an  amount  of  building  material  was  used,  and  it  all 
brought  good  prices.  Thus  the  brickmakers  were  enabled  to 
dispose  of  nearly  all  the  stock  they  had  on  hand. 

With  the  entry  of  the  British,  May  31,  1900,  every  kind  of 
trade  until  then  carried  on  was  stopped  completely,  and  from 
that  date  martial  law  prevailed.  Most  of  the  buildings  of 
Johannesburg,  and  the  mines,  being  more  or  less  uninhabited, 
fell  into  a  dilapidated  state.  Many  are  now  in  ruins,  especially 
in  locations  where  the  British  troops  camped,  as  the  soldiers 
used  for  fuel  all  the  framework  of  brick  houses,  including 
doors,  windows,  even  the  floors  and  roofs,  leaving  but  the 
bare  brick  walls  standing.  Frame  houses  with  roofs  and  sides 
of  galvanized  iron  disappeared  so  completely  that  not  a  vestige 
of  their  existence  is  left.  The  planking  of  bridges  and  fence 
poles  and  fences,  so  far  as  they  were  of  wood,  were  all  con¬ 
sumed  for  a  considerable  distance  about  the  camps.  The 
native  inhabitants  were  virtually  prohibited  from  making  re¬ 
pairs  by  laws  which  compelled  them  to  first  obtain  permission 
from  the  military  authorities,  and  as  the  latter  felt  that  they 
needed  for  their  own  use  all  of  the  available  building  materials 
for  the  construction  of  barracks,  prisons,  etc.,  there  was  little 
or  no  chance  for  even  necessary  construction  work. 

“Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.”  The  people  are 
living  as  best  they  can,  praying  and  hoping  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  when  they  expect  to  take  up  their  various  voca¬ 
tions  again.  The  brickmakers  naturally  anticipate  big  prices 
when  buildings  can  be  resumed. 

Toward  the  close  of  1900  it  became  difficult  to  even  obtain 
the  coarsest  of  food.  Life  was  not  only  uncertain,  but  hardly 
worth  living  in  that  desolated  country,  so  the  last  week  in 
December  I  made  my  way  to  the  coast,  boarding  the  first  avail¬ 
able  steamer  for  Europe,  and  so,  for  the  present  at  least,  I  can 
say  no  more  about  “Brickmaking  in  South  Africa.” 
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REMARKABLE  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


THROUGH  THE  COURTESY- of  the  manufacturers,  the 
Charles  Graham  Chemical  Pottery  Works,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  we  present  our  readers  with  an  illustration  of 
two  remarkable  clay  products,  vitrified  clay  coils,  used  for 
chemical  purposes.  They  are  the  largest  and  smallest  clay 
coils,  the  manufacturers  think,  that  have  ever  been  turned  out. 
The  largest  coil  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  72  running  feet  in 
length.  The  diameter  of  coil  outside  is  43  inches.  It  has  seven 
and  one-half  coils,  and  stands  about  7  feet  high,  is  perfectly 
symmetrical  in  every  particular.  The  smaller  coiler  is  y2- 
inch  in  diameter,  iy2  coils,  %  inch  apart,  the  outside  dimen¬ 
sions  as  it  stands  being  9V2  inches  across  and  17  inches  high. 

These  coils  were  made  for  a  large  chemical  concern,  who 
have  not  divulged  the  exact  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be 
used.  When  Mr.  Graham  first  received  the  order  for  the  coils 
he  was  very  dubious  about  being  able  to  make  them  success¬ 
fully.  However,  he  is  accustomed  to  face  just  such  proposi¬ 
tions,  much  of  the  product  of  his  plant  being  special  orders 
that  have  to  be  handled  in  an  original  way.  They  set  to  work 
upon  the  coil  proposition,  and,  step  by  step,  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the  coils  were  finally 
produced  with  less  difficulty  than  was  originally  anticipated. 


innner  curved  surface  of  the  blocks.  This  paper  kept  the  pipes 
or  rings  from  fastening  to  the  block.  Of  course,  the  paper 
was  consumed  in  the  process  of  burning,  and  the  coil  in  this 
way  was  left  resting  loosely  in  the  standards.  The  object  of 
having  the  coil  loose  in  this  way  was  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
cracking  in  use  by  uneven  expansion  or  contraction.  If  the 
coil  had  been  fastened  solidly  to  the  box  the  great  thickness 
of  clay  at  the  point  of  the  standards  would  have  made  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  pipes  very  uneven.  These 
coils  are  used  in  an  upright  position.  They  are  to  be  set  in 
large  ianks,  through  which  ice  cold  water  is  kept  constantly 
flowing,  while  the  warm  gases  are  passing  through  the  coil. 

The  small  coils,  sample  of  which  is  shown  on  the  right  of 
your  photo,  are  made  in  one  continuous  piece,  the  tubes  or 
pipes  composing  the  coil  being  wound  round  the  clay  standard 
as  it  issues  from  a  pipe  machine.  The  internal  diameter  of 
the  tube  comprising  the  smaller  coil  %-inch,  while  the  larger 
one  is  6  inches. 

The  pipe  is  not  glazed  inside,  but  is  covered  with  a  salt  glaze 
on  the  outside,  it  having  been  burned  in  an  open  kiln,  the  same 
as  is  used  for  ordinary  sewer  pipe,  and  glazed  also  in  the  same 
way.  One  important  point  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
glazing  is  that  the  coil  is  hard  burned  and  so  thoroughly  vitri¬ 
fied  as  to  make  internal  glazing  unnecessary. 


A  LUCKY  BRICKMAKER. 


A  One-Dollar  Investment  Brings  Him  a  Ten-Thousand- 

Dollar  Home. 


AN  EMPLOYE  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Mr.  Jerry  Miller,  is  a  prize  winner,  having  drawn  the  lucky 
number  which  entitles  him  to  a  substantial  brick  home  in  the 
city  of  Galesburg,  Ill.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  a 
faithful  worker  at  the  paving  brick  plant  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  almost  since  the  plant  was  first 
started,  and  being  naturally  thrifty  he  has  in 
that  time  acquired  a  comfortable  little  home  not 
far  from  the  brick  plant,  so  in  all  probability  his 
good  luck  will  not  turn  his  head,  but  rather  give 


—How  the  Coils  Were  Made. — 

The  large  coils  were  made  by  hand  in  plaster  molds.  One 
entire  ring  was  made  at  a  time  and  set  on  to  standards  or 
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Vitrified  Earthenware  Coils  Manufactured  by  The  Chas.  Graham  Chemical  Pottery  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


blocks  (shown  in  the  cut).  The  standards  are  composed  of 
blocks  of  clay,  molded  square  on  the  outside,  and  have  a  half 
curved  recess  the  size  of  the  pipe,  so  that  when  the  second 
block  was  put  on  top  of  the  first  one  they  made  a  complete 
ring  and  entirely  surrounded  the  coil.  After  the  first  ring  of 
the  coil  was  set  in  the  blocks  the  second  ring  was  set  on  the 
next  series  of  blocks,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  rings  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  the  way  usually  pursued  in  such  work.  As  each  ring 
was  set  on,  the  blocks  were  fastened  and  joined  together,  so 
that  they  made  one  solid  standard  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
coils  are  not  gripped  tightly  by  the  standards.  Before  laying 
the  coils  into  the  blocks  a  lining  of  thick  paper  was  laid  in  the 


him  a  substantial  boost  in  life.  Some  months  ago  a  local  driv¬ 
ing  association  conceived  the  idea  that  they  could  boom  their 
organization  and  increase  the  attendance  at  their  races  by 
offering  a  chance  for  a  $10,000  property  with  each  ticket  of 
admission,  which  was  sold  at  $1.  They  were  certainly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  latter  particular,  for  on  the  day  of  the  drawing, 
August  23d,  there  were  fully  ten  thousand  people  gathered 
in  and  about  the  grand  stand,  in  front  of  which  the  drawing 
took  place,  and  when  it  was  announced  that  Jerry  Miller  was 
a  winner  there  were  just  9,999  disappointed  ticket  holders. 
The  Puringtons  are  generally  considered  lucky,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  streak  of  luck  extends  to  their  employes.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  lucky  for  both  if  Mr.  Miller  sticks  to  his 
job,  realizing  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  good  workman  than  a 
poor  capitalist. 
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STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  NEW  ST.  LOUIS. 


ONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  STREETS  and 
reconstruction  of  all  old  ones  shows  the 
coming  in  of  the  new  St.  Louis.  A  great 
deal  of  work  is  being  done  in  all  sections 
of  the  city,  and  old  rutty  streets  are  be¬ 
ing  transformed  into  good  thoroughfares. 
Districts  that  two  or  three  years  ago 
were  considered  suburban  ones  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  aspect  under  the  impetus  of 
public  improvements. 

In  the  center  of  the  city,  workmen  are 
tearing  up  worn  out  superstructures  and  placing  down  new 
pavements  on  the  streets.  Downtown  construction  is  pro¬ 
gressing  at  present  on  at  least  seven  streets.  With  implements 
and  carts  laborers  are  now  at  work  on  eight  miles  of  streets 
and  one  and  sixty-one-hundredths  miles  of  alleys.  Adding  the 
paving  being  laid  by  private  contract,  workmen  are  now  build¬ 
ing  not  less  than  twelve  miles  of  street.  Not  only  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  city  are  workmen  busy,  but  in  other  parts. 

In  some  places  they  are  grading  and  in  other  places  laying 
brick  and  granite  paving.  The  majority,  however,  is  brick. 

About  twenty-five  miles  of  street  will  be  improved  this  sea¬ 
son  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Obstacles  are  not  expected 
to  intervene,  so  prospects  are  that  the  work  will  be  completed. 
Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  eighteen  miles,  and  notices 
have  been  served  on  the  contractors  to  proceed. 

By  the  end  of  another  season  well-paved  avenues  will  con¬ 
nect  North  and  South  St.  Louis,  crossing  the  principal  streets 
at  designated  distances  between  the  new  and  the  western  city 
limits;  good  roads  will  lead  to  the  West  End,  and  good  ap¬ 
proaches  will  direct  strangers  to  Forest  Park. 

The  scenes  here  reproduced  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work 
now  being  done.  Those  on  the  opposite  page  show  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  for  brick  pavement  on  Twenty-third  street, 
north  of  Pine  street,  and  the  laying  of  brick  on  Lucas  avenue, 
east  of  Ewing  avenue. 

Sand  is  laid  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  after  the  old  pavement 
has  been  removed,  and  the  bricks  are  then  placed  on  edge. 

The  brick  used  are  the  best  quality  of  vitrified  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  various  vitrified  brick  companies,  and  when  the 
streets  are  finished  they  make  a  beautiful  and  substantial 
roadway. 


THE  BUILDING  AND  PAVING  BRICK  INDUSTRY  AT 

DES  MOINES. 


THE  AUGUST  25TH  issue  of  the  Iowa  State  Register, 
published  at  Des  Moines,  devotes  two  entire  pages  to  the 
brickmaking  plants  of  that  vicinity.  There  are  ten  es¬ 
tablished  plants  in  all,  six  of  which  manufacture  paving  brick 
as  well  as  building  brick.  Commenting  on  the  importance  of 
the  building  brick  industry  of  that  vicinity,  the  Register  says: 

“The  paving  and  building  brick  interests  of  Des  Moines  are 
worth  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  our  people.  Their 
value  can  scarcely  be  computed.  Besides  the  employment, 
they  give  direct  to  those  who  are  at  work  at  these  plans,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  coal  miners  are  kept  at  work  the  entire  year  supply¬ 
ing  fuel  for  the  vast  furnaces.  Teamsters  are  kept  employed 
the  year  around  hauling  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  brickyards 
and  transferring  brick  from  the  kilns  to  the  freight  cars,  and 
to  our  streets  and  buildings.  The  railroads  derive  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  from  these  brick  industries  in  the  matter  of  freight.  The 
streets  of  Iowa  towns  and  cities  are  paved  with  brick  from 
the  kilns  of  the  Des  Moines  manufactories.  This  will  always 
be  so.  In  many  ways  are  the  brick  industries  material  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  city’s  business  maintenance.  The  labor  that 
is  employed  at  these  brick  plants  is  well  paid.  Many  of  the 
workmen  draw  big  wages.  Des  Moines  is  the  best  paved  city 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  The  secret  lies  not  in  the  fact  that 


men  of  enterprise  and  money  have  started  the  paving  brick 
industries  here  in  Des  Moines.  The  main  secret  is  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  brickmaking  material  which  is  to  be  had  here. 
The  convincing  evidence  of  this  is  gathered  from  the  tests 
which  Des  Moines-made  paving  brick  have  undergone.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  has  been  before  contractors  and  municipal  boards  for 
comparison  with  other  makes,  the  Des  Moines  article  has  been 
given  the  preference  on  account  of  its  perfect  vitrification  and 
undisputed  wearing  qualities.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  brick 
have  been  shipped  to  the  following  cities:  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City,  Daven¬ 
port,  Cedar  Rapids,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Leavenworth,  Mus¬ 
catine,  Keokuk,  Iowa  City  and  a  large  number  of  smaller 
towns.  The  brick  interest  of  Des  Moines  is  in  its  infancy. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  brickyards!” 

The  editor  of  the  Register,  Mr.  R.  P.  Clarkson,  has  evidently 
given  more  attention  to  the  industrial  interests  of  his  city 
than  editors  are  wont  to  do.  He  has  also  studied  the  paving 
question  closely,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement 
taken  from  the  same  paper: 

— Vitrified  Brick  Makes  the  Cheapest  and  Most  Enduring 
Street  Pavement. — 

“Vitrified  brick  make  the  cheapest,  cleanest  and  most  endur¬ 
ing  street  pavement  and  sidewalk  that  can  be  laid  in  the 
United  States,  as  has  been  proved  wherever  thoroughly  vitri- 


Rolling  a  Brick  Pavement  Previous  to  Applying  the  Filler. 


fied  brick  pavements  have  been  laid.  It  is  also  true  that  well- 
laid  vitrified  brick  pavements  will  last  thirty,  forty  or  more 
years  on  the  business  streets  of  the  usual  Iowa  city  of  5,000 
inhabitants  or  less;  and  the  vitrified  brick  paving  will  more 
than  outlast  two  street  pavements  of  any  other  kind  that  can 
be  laid  in  Iowa  or  any  other  State  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  should  stand  fifty  and  more  years’  wear  on  the  resi¬ 
dence  streets  of  any  city.  History  relates  that  the  Chinese 
used  brick  for  building  material  for  ages  before  the  Romans 
began  to  build  with  stone.  The  Tower  of  Babel  was  builded 
with  brick,  as  were  many  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Babylon. 
Most  of  the  Assyrian  literature  and  art  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  generations  in  the  form  of  minute  char¬ 
acters  engraved  in  brick  before  they  were  burned.  But  it  was 
not  until  later  ages  when  the  vitrified  brick  were  proved  to  be 
the  very  best  material  for  street  pavements,  bridges  and  build¬ 
ings.  Some  of  the  oldest  bridges  of  the  world  are  brick,  and 
they  have  stood  for  centuries  without  repairs.  The  best  and 
cleanest  business  blocks  of  Des  Moines  are  faced  with  vitrified 
brick,  and  those  buildings  will  stand  forever  without  any  other 
expense  than  “pointing  up”  when  the  mortar  disintegrates. 
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The  Crocker  Building,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Building, 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  and  the  Turner  Block,  on  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Grand  avenues,  are  samples  of  self-cleaning  brick 
buildings  in  Des  Moines  that  cannot  be  equaled  in  beauty, 
cleanliness  and  durability  by  any  buildings  in  Des  Moines,  or 
in  any  other  city  of  the  world.  The  vitrified  brick  paved 
streets  of  Des  Moines  also  make  the  same  challenge  and  invite 
all  the  world  to  make  the  tests  of  proof.  Nothing  will  add 
more  to  the  appearance  and  business  of  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Iowa  than  vitrified  paved  streets.  Any  town  can  pave  one 
block  per  year  without  hardship  to  the  taxpayers,  and  in  a  few 


Putting  Down  the  Concrete  Foundation  for  a 
Brick  Street.  Photographed  for  The 
Clay-Worker  by  Palfrey. 

years  have  all  of  its  streets  permanently 
paved.  Vitrified  brick  constitute  one  of 
Iowa’s  chief  industries,  and  should  make 
tt  e  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  unique  f or 
the  best,  cheapest  and  most  enduring 
street  pavements  of  the  world.” 


32,000,000  PAVING  BRICK  WANTED 
IN  CUBA. 


Department  of  Cuba, 

Office  of  Chief  Engineer, 
Havana,  September  3,  1901. 
Publishers  of  The  Clay  Worker: 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  me  for  some 
notes  on  the  outlook  for  brick  paving 
in  this  city,  and  I  now  beg  to  send  you 
the  following: 

About  two  years  ago  several  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vitrified  brick  were  sent  the 
following  letter: 


texture,  and  must  be  homogeneous  and  compact  In  structure,  free 
from  lime  or  magnesia  or  loose  lumps  of  uncrushed  clay,  or  from 
other  defects  caused  by  the  process  of  manufacture. 

"No  'make  of  brick  will  be  accepted,  sample  pavements  of  which 
have  not  actually  been  laid  in  the  streets  of  Havana  and  stood  the 
Lest  of  actual  wear,  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  chief  engineer.  Some  of  the  bricks  of  these  sam¬ 
ple  pavements  will  toe  subjected  to  such  physical  tests  as  the  chief 
engineer  may  direct,  including  the  Rattler  and  Absorption  tests, 
and  no  bricks  of  the  same  makes  or  brands  will  be  accepted  under 
the  contract  which,  when  subjected  to  the  same  tests,  do  not  give 
equal  results. 

"The  Rattler  and  Absorption  tests  shall  be  as  follows: 

“RATTLER  TEST— The  Rattler  test 
shall  toe  that  prescribed  by  the  National 
Manufacturers’  Association  in  their  con¬ 
vention  of  February,  1900. 

"ABSORPTION  TEST— The  Rattler  brick 
shall  be  dried  for  a  period  of  four  hours  at 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  immersed  for 
a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.” 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  should  you 
desire  your  make  of  brick  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection,  that  you  send  samples 
sufficient  to  lay  fifty  yards  of  pavement  at 
once.  This  department  will  lay  the  brick 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  samples  on  a 
4  inch  concrete  'base  and  a  1  inch  sand 
cushion,  joints  grouted  with  cement  and 
longitudinal  and  transverse  joints  of  as- 
phaltum  to  prevent  a  raised  arch. 

All  makes  of  brick  to  toe  subjected  to  the 
same  amount  of  traffic.  Brick  to  toe  de¬ 
livered  f.  o.  to.  wharf,  Havana,  duty  paid, 
this  department  bearing  all  expense  there¬ 
after. 

The  duty  and  custom  house  charges  on 
paving  brick  and  blocks  is  17  cents  per  100 
kilograms  when  shipped  by  sailing  vessel, 
and  30  cents  per  100  kilograms  when  shipped 
by  steamer. 


Laying  Paving  Brick  on  the  Sand  Cushion. 


Messrs.  - : 

Understanding  that  you  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  vitrified 
brick  pavements,  I  beg  to  state  that:  Should  bids  be  opened  in  this 
city  for  vitrified  paving  brick,  in  order  to  toe  accepted,  will  have  to 
comply  with  the  following  specifications  under  which  bids  will 
shortly  toe  advertised  for: 

"75.  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK— The  bricks  to  be  used  must 
toe  of  the  kind  known  as  repressed  brick,  and  must  possess  such 
qualities  as  to  hardness,  toughness  and  durability  as  will  especially 
fit  them  for  use  in  paving  roadways.  They  must  be  thoroughly 
hard,  well  and  uniformly  burned,  and  free  from  warps  and  fire 
cracks.  The  brick  must  toe  regular  in  shape  and  uniform  in  size, 
nbt  less  than  8  nor  more  than  10  inches  in  length;  not  less  than  4 
nor  more  than  5  inches  in  depth,  and  not  less  than  2 yz  inches  nor 
more  than  3y2  inches  in  thickness.  The  surfaces  must  be  true,  with 
regular  edges  and  corners,  the  longitudinal  edges  to  be  rounded  to  a 
radius  %  to  inch.  The  brick  must  show  toy  fracture  a  vitrified 


Some  months  later  copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  vitrified  brick  appearing  in  Engineering  News, 
Engineering  Record  and  Municipal  Journal. 

To  date  twelve  different  makes  of  brick  have  been  furnished 
in  reply  to  this  circular  letter.  Several  manufacturers  have 
replied  that  they  could  not  compete  in  this  market  owing  to 
their  distance  from  the  seaboard,  while  others  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  letter. 

Bids  are  to  be  opened  the  25th  of  this  month  for  sewering 
and  paving  this  city.  One  item  called  for  is  488,000  square 
meters  of  brick  paving,  requiring  approximately  32,000,000 
brick,  and  in  addition  to  these,  several  million  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  brick  gutters  on  asphalt  streets.  The  work  is  to  be 
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completed  in  four  years,  and  the  contractor  will  not,  as  stated 
in  the  specifications,  be  allowed  to  use  any  make  of  brick 
samples  of  which  to  the  amount  of  fifty  square  yards  have  not 
stood  a  satisfactory  wearing  test.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
any  or  all  makes  of  brick  will  not  be  accepted;  in  fact,  of  the 
twelve  samples  laid  several  will  be  barred  from  use  in  this 
work  on  account  of  their  absolute  failure  compared  with  other 
samples;  consequently  freight  rates  will  have  no  bearing,  as 
far  as  these  are  concerned. 

With  this  information  before  them,  I  trust  that  manufac¬ 
turers  will  see  their  way  clear  to  send  samples,  which  will  he 
laid  by  this  department  and  which  will,  in  all  probability,  per¬ 
mit  of  their  becoming  important  factors  in  this  immense 
piece  of  work. 

Should  a  bid  be  accepted  on  the  25th,  it  will  be  several 
months  before  any  brick  paving  will  be  laid;  consequently 
those  desiring  to  send  samples  need  have  no  fears  of  it  being 
too  late  to  take  this  matter  up.  Yours  very  truly, 

w.  m.  McDonald, 

Assistant  Engineer,  Supt.  Department  of  Streets. 

STREETS  PAVED  WITH  CRYSTAL. 


ANEW  paving  material  of  great  strength  and  durability 
has  been  invented  by  M.  Garchey,  a  well-known  Euro¬ 
pean  scientist,  and  preparations  are  now  being  made  to 
use  it  on  some  of  the  main  streets  in  several  cities  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  called  ceramo-crystal,  and  is  mainly  composed  of 
pounded  glass,  which  has  simultaneously  been  submitted  to  a 
considerable  pressure  and  to  a  very  high  temperature.  Its 
hardness  is  described  as  perfectly  astonishing  by  those  who 
have  seen  it  tested,  and  it  has  a  resisting  power  of  1,359  to 
2,414  kilos  to  every  square  centimeter.  Moreover,  neither  cold 
nor  heat  has  the  slightest  influence  on  it. 

A  weight  of  4,200  kilos  was  recently  allowed  to  fall  on  a  flag¬ 
stone  of  this  material,  yet  it  did  not  make  the  slightest  im¬ 
pression  on  it,  and  not  until  it  had  fallen  twenty-two  times 
from  a  height  of  three  feet  did  a  crack  appear  in  the  crystal. 

The  authorities  of  more  than  one  European  city  say  that,  if 
the  tests,  which  they  propose  to  mak*  on  a  few  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  prove  satisfactory,  it  is  practically  certain  that  all  the 
streets  will  in  time  be  paved  with  ceramo-crystal.  They  point 
out,  however,  that  a  few  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  be 
really  known  whether  or  not  this  new  material  possesses  all 
the  merits  that  M.  Garchey’s  friends  claim  for  it. — New  York 
Herald. 


Written  for  Tije  Clay-Workek. 

REVERIES  OF  AN  OLD  BRICKMAKER. 


-Old  and  New  Methods  of  Running  a  Brickyard. — 

HE  OLD  BRICKMAKER!  Where 
is  he?  Gathered  to  his  fathers,  as 
is  the  lot  of  all.  There  would  be  two 
classes  of  old  brickmakers — those  who 
commenced  with  the  manufacture  of 
brick  by  the  old-fashioned  hand  process, 
and  those  who  took  hold  after  the  more 
improved  way  was  introduced.  The  first 
lot  are  those  you  hear  about  as  great  men 
men  in  their  line.  A  brickmaker  at  that 
time  did  not  require  a  large  spot  to  start 
his  plant,  to  judge  from  some  of  the  sites  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  see.  Show  the  manufacturer  of 
to-day  where  brick  were  made,  and  considered  quite  a  plant. 
They  will  not  believe  you.  They  would  be  doubting  Thomases 
until  mistakable  evidence  was  shown  that  there  had  been  a 
machine  and  a  kiln  shed  on  the  spot.  Like  all  other  trades, 
the  business  increased,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  men 
who  could  burn  brick. 

To  hear  some  of  the  stories  told  of  their  abilities  by  their 


friends,  they  are  mighty  men.  No  doubt  they  were.  It  would 
be  a  surprise  to  them  if  they  could  see  brickmaking  as  it  is 
carried  on  to-day.  The  bottle  that  was  always  in  evidence  to 
sustain  them  during  the  few  days  that  they  had  to  endure  the 
intense  heat  from  the  burning  kiln,  like  themselves,  has  passed 
away.  Probably  it  is  used  more  to-day  than  in  the  days  of  the 
old  brickmaker,  but  it  is  not  in  sight.  Peace  to  their  ashes. 
They  were  the  pioneers  in  an  industry  that  is  increasing  each 
year. 

— The  Second  Class — - 

Of  men,  who  became  foremen,  were  the  sons  of  those  who 
passed  away,  and  some  of  those  men  are  still  with  us,  to  tell 
of  how  they  burned  brick.  These  men  had  better  facilities  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  ways  of  burning  as  the 
trade  broadened  out.  Somewhere  about  1856,  or  possibly  a 
year  or  so  earlier,  steam  was  used  by  a  few,  but  on  most  yards 
the  good  and  faithful  horse  still  went  round  and  round  with 
the  sweep,  and  brickmaking  was  looked  upon  by  those  directly 
connected,  in  the  way  of  having  charge  of  a  yard,  as  something 
to  be  guarded,  so  that  too  many  should  not  be  let  into  the 
secret  of  how  to  make  good  burns.  As  the  trade  had  a  hard 
tussel  from  ’60  to  ’65,  there  was  a  class  of  men  who  had  charge 
who  would  be  called  old  to-day.  Some  of  them  were  good 
brickmakers  and  took  a  pride  in  turning  out  a  first-class  brick, 
from  the  green  brick  to  the  burned.  Their  kilns  would  run 
the  same,  from  the  first  in  the  spring  till  the  last  in  the  fall. 
Others  would  have  a  good  burn  once  in  a  while,  the  rest  would 
be  of  an  indifferent  grade.  The  good  men  were  known  along 
the  Hudson.  Year  after  year  you  could  see  them  in  charge  of 
the  same  yard.  The  other  class  would  change  around;  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  their  wish — the  change  was  the  choice  of  the  boss. 

It  was  a  picnic  for  the  foreman  in  those  days.  He  had  more 
men  to  do  the  work  than  now,  and  his  brick  were  not  set  till 
they  were  dry.  If  from  any  cause  they  were  not  dry,  the  order 
was  to  wheel  them  under  the  shed  and  hack  them.  In  1868 
the  call  for  brick  increased  largely.  New  yards  were  built. 
The  new  yards,  of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  fore¬ 
man’s  wages,  as  each  would  try  to  hire  the  other’s  man.  Men 
who  had  served  for  years  as  second  hands  were  given  a  chance 
to  take  charge,  in  some  cases  with  as  good  results  as  anyone 
could  wish.  This  did  more  to  knock  down  the  idea  that  only 
those  who  had  had  charge  of  yards  for  years  knew  how  to  do 
good  work.  From  that  date  we  have  had  the  brickmaker  of 
to-day. 

As  the  men  of  that  day  were  getting  old,  and  the  way  of 
turning  out  brick  had  changed  so  decidedly,  the  familiar  faces 
that  had  been  seen  on  certain  yards  were  missed,  and  younger 
faces  took  their  place. 

— The  Up-to-date  Brickmaker. — 

To-day  we  have  men  in  charge  of  yards  who  thirty  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  too  young.  Each  person  in 
the  trade  has  his  own  idea  of  conducting  his  business  to  get 
the  best  returns  from  it,  and  is  the  result  of  connection  with 
trade  for  years  in  some  cases.  The  father  left  the  yard  to 
the  son,  and  others  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  the  trade, 
from  the  sand  boy  up.  Others  have  been  managed  in  other 
lines  and  thought  the  brick  trade  was  a  money  maker,  and  so 
connected  themselves  with  it. 

As  we  look  over  the  different  yards,  a  change  is  noticed. 
The  foreman  who  had  been  in  charge  for  many  years  is  missed. 
Naturally,  we  inquire  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  all  told,  he 
thinks  he  is  too  old,  and  will  not  do  any  more  work  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Lucky  man  that  he  could  accumulate 
enough  money  working  on  a  brickyard  to  enable  him  to  live 
without  work.  “Well,  I  suppose  the  second  hand  will  now  take 
his  place,”  was  the  expression  of  all.  The  second  hand  has 
been  on  the  yard  about  thirty  years.  “Yes,  he  will  burn  the 
brick,”  the  proprietor  answers,  “but  I  will  take  charge  my¬ 
self.”  When  it  is  time  to  start  in  the  morning,  the  boss 
walks  down  to  the  yard  and  sets  the  men  to  work,  and  then  he 
goes  home;  possibly  once  more  during  the  forenoon  he  might 
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appear  at  the  yard,  but  the  second  hand,  burner,  or  whatever 
he  might  be  designated,  was  there  to  see  that  all  was  going 
right.  In  the  afternoon  the  boss  might  visit  the  yard  again. 
If  not,  things  move  along  by  the  help  of  the  man  who  does  not 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  foreman  and  having  complete 
charge.  No  doubt  there  is  a  small  saving  in  the  man’s  wages, 
and  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  cost  of  having  a  second  hand,  as 
no  doubt  the  boss  thinks  he  is  in  full  charge,  and  the  yard  is 
well  conducted  by  this  method. 

— Another  Sort  of  Proprietor. — 

Another  way  to  run  a  yard  is  to  have  a  foreman,  in  name, 
and  as  second  hand,  and  the  boss  to  be  the  first  on  the  yard  in 
the  morning,  and  the  last  to  leave  at  night.  The  foreman  sets 
brick  as  well  as  the  second  hand  or  does  anything  the  boss 
might  set  him  to.  The  only  charge  they  have  is  when  burning 
a  kiln.  Then  they  attend  to  that  and  nothing  else.  The  boss 
looks  after  all  the  other  parts  of  the  yard  that  should  be  done 
by  the  foreman. 

— Where  Is  the  Saving — 

In  this  way  of  conducting  a  yard?  As  we  look  around  when 
passing  through  the  yard,  we  see  the  boss  “working  like  a 
horse,”  certainly  doing  more  work  than  most  of  the  men. 
There  is  a  foreman  in  charge,  but  no  second  hand.  When 
burning  the  boos  takes  half  of  the  night.  During  the  day  he 
works  around  the  yard  and  attends  to  all  outside  business.  As 
he  has  two  yards,  he  is  kept  busy,  as  anyone  connected  with 
the  business  will  well  know.  It  looks  like  a  man  doing  lots  of 


be  done,  it  is  a  saving  beyond  doubt.  The  condition  of  some 
of  the  sheds  would  show  that  there  was  room  for  improvement 
in  the  boss,  as  he  is  in  charge — by  the  condition  of  things 
under  the  shed — everything  thrown  down  and  left,  and  when 
wanted  cannot  be  found,  as  it  is  covered  with  a  pile  of  sand 
or  brick.  If  a  little  time  were  taken  to  pile  up  the  culls  or 
swelled  brick,  it  would  mean  money  in  the  pocket.  This  get¬ 
ting  through  as  soon  as  possible  and  having  all  things  topsy¬ 
turvy  to  begin  with  in  the  morning  does  not  pay.  If  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  foreman  he  would  expect  things  straightened  out. 

The  ability  of  some  to  learn  the  trade  when  brought  up  in 
other  pursuits  is  to  be  seen.  Men  who  have  learned  to  burn 
their  own  brick  and  have  charge  of  all  matters  on  the  yard,  as 
well  as  looking  after  the  outside  business,  keeping  the  sheds 
in  good  condition,  always  doing  something,  just  as  they  would 
expect  a  foreman  to  do  if  they  employed  one — not  trying 
to  do  as  little  as  they  can,  as  is  the  case  with  some.  The  old 
foreman  did  not  have  as  much  to  do  as  one  of  to-day,  when 
competition  is  keen,  and  it  is  a  case  of  get  there  and  stay 
there.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


PROSPERITY  AND  EXPANSION  AT  BUCYRUS. 


THE  DAYS  are  not  long  enough  for  the  American  Clay- 
Working  Machinery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  so  they  have 
to  work  nights  occasionally  to  enable  them  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  their  brick,  tile,  pottery  and  cement 
machinery.  As  they  are  thorough  believers  in  the  doctrine 
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A  Part  of  the  Block  of  Buildings  Torn  Down  to  Make  Room  for  the  Addition  to  the  Factory  of  the  American  Clay-Working 

Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


work  because  he  likes  it.  There  is  certainly  more  money  in 
the  running  of  a  yard  with  a  complete  set  of  men,  and  the 
boss  seeing  that  all  goes  right,  than  in  the  other  way  of  doing. 
Whether  the  idea  has  hold  of  him  that  he  is  effecting  a  great 
saving  by  acting  as  second  hand  on  both  yards  when  burning, 
as  there  is  a  foreman  on  both  yards,  has  taken  hold  of  him. 
He  would  be  dollars  in  his  pocket  if  he  never  from  this  day  on 
threw  another  stick  of  wood  or  shovel  of  coal  in  the  arch,  but 
came  to  the  yard  at  his  own  convenience  and  cut  off  all  useless 
“corners”  that  may  appear,  and  there  are  many,  which  every¬ 
one  else  can  see  but  himself. 

Superintendent  and  foreman  combined  is  the  way  one  boss 
thinks  the  best  way  his  interests  can  be  looked  after.  He 
pays  the  man  good  yearly  wages  to  attend  to  the  yard.  As  he 
is  paid  by  the  year,  he  looks  after  the  plant  during  the  winter, 
and  attends  to  all  matters  around  the  yard  when  making  brick, 
as  well  as  burning  all  brick  made,  having  a  second  hand  to 
assist  him.  The  boss  visits  the  yard  daily,  if  not  detained  by 
other  business,  and  everything  moves  along  smoothly. 

Overseeing  the  work  done  on  a  yard  does  not  require  so 
many  hands.  One  man  is  enough.  Of  course,  if  there  are 
partners  and  they  think  there  is  a  saving  by  taking  the  place 
of  a  foreman,  well  and  good.  If  they  both  take  a  hand  and 
work  around  setting  or  doing  the  many  other  jobs  there  is  to 


of  expansion,  they  have  decided  to  enlarge  their  already  im¬ 
mense  plant  to  more  than  twice  its  present  dimensions.  The 
entire  half  block  adjoining  their  old  factory  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  the  buildings  torn  down,  and  there  is  now  being 
erected  thereon  an  immense  up-to-date  machine  shop,  foundry, 
etc.  The  accompanying  photograph  of  the  ground  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  and  the  buildings  that  were  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  new  addition  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  improvement.  Later  on  we  expect  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  photograph  of  the  completed  plant,  which  will  rot 
only  be  much  the  largest  factory  devoted  to  clay-working 
machinery  in  the  world,  but  will  be  equipped  with  every 
known  device  for  the  rapid  and  economical  production  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Immense  electric  traveling  hoists  and  conveyors  to 
enable  them  to  handle  immense  castings  weighing  thousands 
of  pounds  as  easily  as  though  they  were  but  playthings  will 
be  provided.  A  switch  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
run  directly  into  the  factory,  so  that  completed  machinery, 
repairs,  etc.,  may  be  loaded  directly  on  the  cars,  thus  enabling 
them  to  expedite  their  work  materially.  In  many  other 
respects  the  new  plant  will  be  a  model  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment. 

When  men  are  not  ashamed  of  their  occupation,  and  find  a 
sphere  in  their  labors  on  which  to  spread  their  better  selves, 
there  will  be  less  discontent  and  better  work. 
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BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


^  HEARD  A  SERMON  Sunday  night,  Gates, 
down  on  State  street.  Yes,  Sunday  night,  on 
y.fr//r  State  street,  and  in  Chicago,  the  wicked, 
windy  Western  metropolis.  State  street  at 
'  night  is  a  different  street  from  State  street 

Mm  by  day,  and  State  street  on  Sunday  night  is  still 
,'W^Sbt  different  from  State  street  on  any  other  night.  On 
*  week  days,  when  the  sun  goes  down  and  sifts  his 

last  rays  through  the  smoke  and  dust-laden  air,  the  day  crowd 
disappears,  going  to  scattered  homes,  and  then  the  night  crowd 
appears  and  takes  possession.  Not  that  the  transition  is  sud¬ 
den,  but  gradually  the  one  thins  out  and  the  other  thins  in 
until  the  change  is  complete  and  the  one  has  given  way  to  the 
other. 

But  as  to  the  week-night  crowd;  “that  is  another  story.” 

This  was  a  Sunday-night  crowd,  and  the  gay  youth  from 
Bridgeport  led  his  best  girl  up  and  down  the  street,  radiant 
with  display  windows  and  electric  lights,  dazzling  her  eyes 
with  jewelry  displays  which  he  and  she  could  never  see  else¬ 
where,  while  she  led  him,  unresisting,  to  linger  in  front  of 
gorgeously  dressed  dummies  in  the  dry  goods  store  windows, 
which  dummies  she  well  knew  would  never  give  up  their 
attire  to  her  or  her  set. 

The  week-day  fakirs  were  mostly  absent  and  their  places 
taken,  to  a  great  extent,  by  their  brethren,  the  religious 
fakirs.  There  was  the  disciple  of  Teed,  preaching  the  Kore- 
shan  doctrine,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  that  “We  live  on 
the  inside,”  wherever  that  may  be.  I  stopped  to  listen,  hoping 
to  get  a  pointer,  for  my  impression  had  been  that  we  had  been 
living  on  the  outside,  and  a  good  way  outside,  too.  I  thought, 
as  I  am  still  inclined  to  believe,  that  I  am  of  the  tribe  of  the 
“left  cut.”  Possibly  only  the  elect  live  on  the  inside.  Any¬ 
way,  I  got  no  information.  The  deluge  of  words  was  so  great 
that  I  could  sift  out  no  meaning,  and  went  on. 

Down  a  block  farther,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk, 
was  a  character,  and  he  had  a  little  crowd  of  attentive  listen¬ 
ers  about  him,  to  which  crowd  I  immediately  attached  myself. 
I  had  glimpsed  him  many  times  before,  but  to-night  he  was 
different.  He  had  behind  him  the  same  old,  crude,  hand- 
painted  chart  of  the  solar  system,  covered  with  holes  and  pegs 
and  dummy  planets  and  signs  of  the  zodiac,  but  there  was  a 
look  in  his  eye  and  a  looseness  in  his  tongue,  not  to  mention 
a  strength  to  his  breath,  and  a  limpness  in  his  knees  that  was 
out  of  the  usual  with  him.  He  was  not  in  his  accustomed 
week-day  mood. 

When  I  came  up  he  had  picked  an  intelligent-looking  fellow 
— there  was  one  there  before  I  came — and  was  saying  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  some  preceding  conversation:  “Now,  what  we 
have  to  have  is  the  date  of  your  birthday,  month,  year  and 
hour  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  your  birth.  Then  we  can 
calculate  the  position  of  the  planets  and  see  what  influences 
controlled,  and  we  can  generally  reach  correct  conclusions. 
Mind,  I  say  generally — not  always.  We  use  reason.  We  exer¬ 
cise  what  God  had  given  us  to  keep  here  (he  took  off  his  little 
old  style  hat  and  pointed  to  the  upper  part  of  his  head)  to 
keep  right  here  up  above  our  eyes,  and  to  use  and  exercise  and 
to  draw  conclusions  with,  and  we  are  generally  right,  but  not 
always.  We  are  finite  and  liable  to  error  and  false  conclusions 
and  mistakes.  When  a  man  tells  you  he  is  otherwise,  you  just 
tell  him  he’s  a  fool  or  a  knave;  that  is,  if  he’s  littler  than  you 
and  you  think  you  can  do  him  up,  and  would  like  to  try.  If  he’s 
bigger  than  you  just  use  your  judgment  or  get  some  bigger  fel¬ 
low  to  tell  him.” 

The  old  man  loosened  up  and  let  go  of  his  chart  and  his 
every  week  day  affairs,  and  while  that  which  weakened  his  legs 
limbered  his  tongue,  he  preached  such  a  sermon  as  I  never 
heard  before,  and  a  more  effective  one  to  the  surrounders  or  to 
the  surroundings  I  never  again  expect  to  listen  to. 


“Why,  boys,”  he  went  on,  “my  face  is  just  as  familiar  out 
here  on  the  streets  nights  as  that  old  clock  over  there,  and  has 
been  for  long  years  past.  I  talk  some,  but  think  more,  and  I 
have  my  own  religious  beliefs,  even  if  I  am  a  street  fakir.  I’ve 
been  here  a  long  time,  and  I  never  made  much  stir  or  did  much 
damage,  but  some  day  I’ll  turn  up  missing,  and  some  day  so 
will  you.  You’ll  probably  get  a  pretty  good  funeral  send-off 
and  I’ll  probably  go  up  here  to  the  potters’  field;  that  is,  some 
of  me  will  go — this  here  part  of  mfe  that’s  visible  on  State 
street,  all  these  years,  ’ll  go  there,  but  the  think,  that  that’s 
up  under  my  hat,  that  that’s  inside,  won’t  go  to  no  potter’s  field 
along  with  no  old  State  street  torn  and  dirty  husk,  but  that’s 
immortal  and  lives  on. 

“Everything  in  nature  proves  it  from  the  little  ugly  cater¬ 
pillar  chrysalis  that  dies  and  is  buried,  and  blossoms  out  in 
gold  and  orange  and  crimson  brightness,  and  goes  to  live  in 
sunshine  and  on  flowers  ever  after,  clear  along  the  whole  line 
to  the  stars  and  planets  that  whirl  and  wheel  at  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  who  is  as  everlastingly  above  and  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension  as  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  smallest  microscopic  microbe  that  lives 
in  a  loathsome  cancer. 

“Yes,  nature  gets  clean  down  on  State  street,  too,  and  there’s 
no  law  against  thinking,  city  or  country.  There  are  influences 
everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  when 
that  Egyptian  mother  fixed  up  that  little  ark,  and  ‘tarred  it 
within  and  without,’  working  the  rough  material  with  her  deli¬ 
cate  hands,  and  yet  fashioning  it  so  well  and  so  secure,  because 
it  was  to  carry  her  own  dear  treasure  to  possible  safety.  And 
when  she  at  last,  lovingly,  longingly,  regretfully  and  tearfully 
pushed  it  out  on  its  journey  one  current  took  it  and  hurried 
it  away,  and  then  another  current  took  it  and  hurried  it  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  and  rushed  it  on  until  a  circling  eddy  caught 
it  and  whirled  it  on  and  about,  but  because  of  the  careful  work 
of  the  mother  and  because  of  the  varying  force  and  direction 
of  the  different  currents  into  which  the  ark  had  gone,  it  finally 
reached  its  proper  haven,  and  Pharoah’s  daughter  on  the  bank 
fished  little  Moses  from  the  pool. 

“There  are  currents  and  eddies  on  State  street,  just  the  same 
as  on  the  Nile,  only  there’s  more  of  ’em  and  they’re  quicker 
acting.  When  a  country  mother  pushes  her  infant  out  into  ’em 
he  needs  to  be  tarred  inside  and  out,  if  he’s  to  float  as  success¬ 
fully  as  little  Moses  did.  Little  Moses  was  little,  and  he  just 
lay  still  and  ‘goo-goo’d,’  while  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  turned 
the  currents  to  bring  him  to  the  right  place.  This  don’t  work 
with  State  street,  though.  The  infant  who  drifts  into  these 
currents  and  don’t  do  anything  but  ‘goo  goo’  will  find  his  finish 
in  a  hurry.  He’s  got  to  paddle  and  steer  pretty  much  and 
pretty  well.  Times  have  changed  as  well  as  currents,  and 
State  street  ain’t  on  the  Nile — no,  not  by  a  considerable  sight. 

“Old  Nick  didn’t  fish  much  in  the  Nile  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
but  he’s  right  busy  fishing  on  State  street,  nights  in  particular. 
He  don’t  confine  himself  to  suckers,  either,  any  more  than  any 
sport  fisherman  does.  Any  old  green  thing  can  catch  them, 
and  there’s  no  particular  fun  landing  ’em  when  they  are 
caught.  When  he  gets  after  a  strong  fellow,  though,  who  is 
working  his  own  thinker,  he  just  lays  for  him  and  just  uses 
one  kind  of  bait  after  another  till  he  either  gets  him  landed 
or  has  to  give  up  in  disgust,  but  he’ll  try  it  all,  though,  hot 
bait  and  cold  bait.  Maybe  bottle  bait,  and  likely  enough  live 
bait.  Lots  of  this  on  State  street,  and  it  catches,  too.  I  tell 
you  Old  Nick  studies  the  individuals  and  fixes  the  bait  right 
up  to  date,  and  he  uses  plenty  of  all  kinds  on  State  street. 

“But  the  infant  who  drifts  into  State  street  from  the  green 
outlying  fields  will  have  to  get  to  be  either  better  or  worse 
than  the  corresponding  infant  who  grows  up  in  the  country. 
He  will  be  tempted  more,  and  will,  therefore,  become  stronger 
or  weaker.  Lots  of  folks  outside  don’t  sin  because  they  don’t 
get  the  opportunity.  Nobody  on  State  street  misses  sinning 
for  this  reason. 

“If  we  just  slept  in  the  cradle  like  Moses  things  would  he 
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different,  but  the  Almighty  expects  us  to  use  the  thinkers  he 
has  given  us,  and  you  must  not  take  what  I  say  or  what  any 
other  man  says,  but  draw  your  own  conclusions,  and  fight 
your  own  fights,  and  win  your  own  victories,  or  suffer  your 
own  defeats.  What  I  say  is  no  better  than  what  any  other 
fellow  says,  unless  you  can  see  more  reason  in  it,  and  of  that 
you  are  your  own  judge.  You  must — ”  Here  he  turned  slight¬ 
ly  and  his  hand  hit  against  his  chart  and  jarred  his  toy  moon 
nearly  off  its  peg.  The  expression  of  his  face  changed,  the 
Sunday  look  went  from  his  face,  the  week-day  look  came  back, 
and  he  hesitated  a  moment,  swallowed  hard,  and  went  on: 
“You  must  give  us  the  date  of  your  birth  and  the  latitude,  and 
we  will  use  reason  in  studying  the  combination  of  the  planets 
at  that  time  and  in  that  place,  and  try  to  give  you  conclusions 
which  are  generally — not  always — right.”  GATES. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BURNING  COAL  WITHOUT  GRATE  BARS. 


FIRING  OF  A  BRICK  KILN  with  coal  with 
out  grate  bars  is  easily  accomplished;  pro¬ 
vided,  that  certain  requirements  are  complied 
with.  The  chief  requisite  is  an  arch  mouth 
with  twro  distinct  openings,  namely,  one  for 
feeding  the  fire  and  one  for  removing  the 
clinkers.  These  are  easily  built  into  the  cas¬ 
ing  or  outer  wall.  The  first  is  as  high  as  four 
bricks  are  thick  and  10  inches  wide,  which 
will  readily  admit  a  common  dirt  spade.  This 
opening  is  covered  with  a  burnt  clay  block,  equal  in  thickness 
to  the  thickness  of  two  bricks  and  about  13x13  inches  wide 
and  long.  This  block  also  forms  the  bottom  of  the  firing  hole, 
and  will  not  easily  move  out  of  place  during  the  water-smoking 
with  wood.  On  this  block  is  built  another  opening  the  same 
size  as  that  below.  This  is  to  serve  as  a  feed  hole  during  the 
entire  water-smoking  and  burning  process.  This  opening  is 
also  covered  by  a  substantial  clay  block,  same  size  as  that  used 
between  the  ash  pit  below  and  the  feed  hole  previously  men¬ 
tioned. 

With  the  openings  thus  built  and  covered  no  irons  of  any 
description  whatever  are  required,  not  even  a  door  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  feed  hole. 

The  implements  for  working  the  fires  are,  first,  a  common 
dirt  spade,  which  can  have  its  flaring  sides  bent  in  a  little  at 
the  point.  This  is  to  avoid  hitting  the  brick  in  the  sides  of 
the  firing  hole.  The  second  implement  is  a  steel-pointed  poker. 
This  is  5  feet  long  and  made  of  %-inch  rod  iron.  The  third 
implement  is  a  large  clinker  hook,  such  as  used  for  drawing 
clinkers  from  locomotive  fires.  This  is  about  8  feet  long,  of  %- 
inch  lod  iron,  with  the  bent  or  hooked  end  somewhat  stronger. 
The  fourth  implement  is  an  iron  scraper,  such  as  is  used  for 
firing  a  boiler  with  coal. 

The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows:  We  will  suppose  the 
water-smoke  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  it  is  time  to  push  the 
fires.  We  will  now  scrape  the  wood  coals  out  toward  the  kiln 
mouth.  This  gives  a  good  bed  of  live  coals.  On  this  is  now 
thrown  two  or  three  spadefuls  of  coal.  No  more  should  be 
put  in,  to  avoid  choking  the  fires  with  raw  coal  and  the  kiln 
with  soot.  In  one  hour  the  fire  is  again  replenished  with  two 
or  three  spadefuls  of  coal.  This  manner  of  firing  is  continued 
for  about  twelve  hours,  when  the  mouth  of  the  arch  will  likely 
be  filled  with  live  coals.  Of  course,  wood  has  been  liberally 
used  while  starting  the  coal  fires.  A  good  draft  is  also  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  heat  is  beginning  to  show  in  the  arches  by  this 
time.  Firing  with  wood  may  now  cease,  and  the  firing  with 
coal  can  now  be  repeated  every  thirty  minutes.  The  firing  hole 
can  be  banked  almost  shut.  I  say  almost  shut,  because  the 
fire  should  have  some  draft  over  the  coal,  as  well  as  through 
and  under  the  coal.  The  kiln  also  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  full 
heat.  The  brick  near  the  fire  can  very  easily  be  melted  by 


entirely  closing  the  firing  hole  during  the  early  stages  of 
firing. 

Every  thirty  minutes  the  fires  are  replenished  with  the  steel- 
pointed  poker.  The  coked  coal  and  clinkers  are  broken  down 
from  the  sides  of  the  arch,  where  they  are  apt  to  hang.  The 
coals  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  firing  hole  are  quickly  pushed 
with  the  spade  into  the  arch,  and  its  place  filled  with  several 
spadefuls  of  raw  coal.  Any  great  amount  of  coals  in  the  arch 
should  be  avoided,  although  any  backward  arch  can  be  hurried 
by  sliding  wood  into  the  center.' 

Every  two  or  three  hours  the  clinker  hook  should  be  pushed 
in  under  the  fires.  This  has  the  effect  of  loosening  the  coals 
and  giving  draft.  The  clinkers  are  at  the  same  time  hooked 
toward  the  opening,  where  they  are  left  to  send  their  heat  into 
the  kiln  again.  These  are  shoveled  out  every  six  hours. 

In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  center  of  the  arch  will  be 
red-hot,  and  the  fire  holes  can  be  banked  shut.  The  fire  will 
get  draft  through  the  lower  hole  or  ash  pit,  and  through  the 
raw  coal  in  the  top  or  firing  hole. 

The  best  coal  for  this  purpose  is  nut  coal  or  other  small  size, 
From  300  to  400  pounds  per  thousand  will  be  required. 

The  arches  of  kiln  should  be  about  12  or  13  inches  wide,  al¬ 
though  the  block  should  not  extend  into  the  arch. 

One  man  can  easily  care  for  eighteen  or  twenty  fires  every 
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twenty  minutes.  This  will  give  him  time  to  bring  on  more 
coal,  or  “touch  up”  the  fires  if  necessary. 

Those  who  can  get  soft  or  “crap”  coal  can  water-smoke  also 
with  this  fuel,  although  it  will  likely  take  a  day  longer,  unless 
the  “crap”  coal  is  very  dry.  A.  BL.rvj.sER. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  write 
that  with  them  the  midsummer  dull  season  has  been  conspic¬ 
uous  by  its  absence.  They  have  never  been  so  busy  as  during 
the  past  few  months.  They  recently  booked  an  order  from  the 
Beaumont  Brick  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  for  a  complete  Fernholtz 
outfit,  including  a  six-mold  brick  press.  This  is  the  second 
equipment  of  the  sort  furnished  to  this  company,  they  having 
used  a  similar  press  for  the  last  five  years.  Another  Texas 
company,  the  Cooper  Light  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  have  ordered 
a  six-mold  Fernholtz  improved  brick  press  and  the  necessary 
equipment  to  enable  them  to  make  30,000  brick  a  day.  The 
Ferris  (Tex.)  Press  Brick  Co.,  who  have  been  using  two  three- 
mold  Fernholtz  machines  since  July  last,  say  that  they  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  entire  outfit  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Fernholtz  Company  have  treated  them. 
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BUFFALO  BRICK  NEWS  AND  PAN-AMERICAN 
HAPPENINGS. 


NO'THER  MONTH  has  passed  and  gone. 
The  days  are  getting  shorter,  the  nights 
cooler,  and  the  time  it  takes  for  rack 
drying  has  been  lengthened.  Old  Daddy 
Frost  will  soon  put  in  an  appearance  in 
this  locality,  as  our  first  killing  frost 
comes  about  the  5th  of  October.  The 
brick  men  are  beginning  to  come  to  see 
the  Pan-American.  John  Kenward,  of  Roberts,  Ill.,  one  of  the 
firm  of  the  Roberts  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  was  here  with  his 
wife  all  last  week.  His  firm  manufactures  tile  principally, 
with  some  brick  occasionally,  and  buys  a  farm  and  some  other 
things  with  their  surplus.  He  reports  business  very  good.  We 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Brush  Bros.’  plant,  on  Bailey  ave.  This 
yard  was  busy,  as  usual — machines  making  brick,  men  wheel¬ 
ing  into  kilns,  others  unloading  kilns  into  cars,  and  still  others 
wheeling  into  and  out  of  their  continuous  kiln.  Besides  this, 
two  up-draft  kilns,  with  over  500,000  in  each,  were  burning, 
and  everything  working  like  clockwork,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  younger  Mr.  Brush,  who  has  charge  of  the  men. 
While  here  who  should  we  meet  but  Brother  H.  C.  Dunn,  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  a  right  royal  good  fellow,  who  says  he  has  more  or¬ 
ders  than  he  can  fill  before  snow  flies.  He  has  one  contract  for 
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four  million  brick  for  the  Lake  Shore  railroad  shops  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  Brother  Dunn  attends  ail  the  national  conventions,  and 
is  a  successful  brickmaker.  In  his  improved  continuous  kiln 
he  can  burn  brick  for  about  18  cents  per  thousand,  and  all 
hard — does  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  any  soft  ones;  in 
fact,  a  man  came  to  him  to  buy  some  recently  and  he  had  to 
send  him  away  to  another  man,  as  he  did  not  have  any. 

Another  visitor  at  the  Brush  yard  was  a  man  named  Smith, 
from  the  Purington  yard,  at  Galesburg.  We  just  missed  him, 
but  were  told  business  was  very  good  with  them.  They  are 
filling  an  order  for  25,000,000  pavers  to  go  to  Cuba,  shipping 
about  eighty  cars  a  day.  An  order  of  that  size  would  just 
about  make  our  boys  happy. 

The  Brush  Bros,  have  put  in  a  new  large  combined  pug  mill 
and  machine,  with  automatic  side-cutting  table — all  made  by 
E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  They  are  obliged  to  do  this  to  help  out  the 
Jewettville  pressed  brick  plant,  which  has  more  orders  for  the 
wire-cut  front  brick  than  they  can  fill. 

— Buffalo’s  New  Brick  Plant. — 

Having  a  few  leisure  moments  Monday  afternoon,  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  new  yard  of  O.  W.  Weyer  &  Co.,  located  on  the  W. 
N.  Y.  &  P.  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  about  one  mile 
from  Wanakah,  and  thirteen  miles  from  this  city.  A  farm  of 
about  forty-five  acres  has  been  purchased.  It  is  beautifully 


situated,  the  plane  gradually  ascending  as  you  get  back  from 
the  railroad.  The  soil  is  a  rich  blue  shale,  and  can  be  worked  to 
a  depth  of  15  feet.  I  found  a  switch  with  eighteen  cars  on  it — 
some  empty  and  some  others  being  unloaded.  The  foundations 
are  being  put  in  for  a  23-chamber  continuous  kiln  of  the  Wil- 
ford  type,  with  some  improvements  dictated  by  Mr.  Weyer 
from  his  personal  experience  in  building  kilns.  A  stack  125 


feet  high  has  been  started.  A  12-tunnel  dryer  will  be  built. 
The  trusses  were  all  ready  to  put  up  for  a  building  96x144  feet 
to  cover  engine  room  and  dryer.  A  150-horse-power  Corliss  en¬ 
gine  will  furnish  the  power,  and  a  combined  special  and  an  in¬ 
termediate  brick  machine  from  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  are  on  the 
grounds.  The  continuous  kiln  will  take  one  million  common 
and  about  500,000  fire  brick  to  build.  A  large  portion  of  this 
material  is  on  the  yard,  and  a  competent  force  is  pushing  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Flierl  &  Rieman,  of  this  city,  will 
do  the  carpenter  work  and  Schaeffer  Bros,  the  masonry.  About 
$50,000  will  be  spent  to  make  it  one  of  the  latest  up-to-date 


plants  in  this  vicinity.  The  Schaeffer  Bros.,  who  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Weyer,  never  do  anything  by  halves. 

— A  Fireproof  House. — 

I  hardly  ever  visit  the  Exposition  grounds  but  what  I  find 
something  new.  On  the  east  side  of  the  grounds,  near  the  East 
Amherst  gate,  is  an  exhibit  of  a  fireproof  house,  built  by  Henry 
Maurer  &  Son,  of  420  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  York, 
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manufacturers  of  terra  cotta,  or  clay  building  tile.  They  have 
an  exhibit  of  various  things  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful,  in 
which  clay  enters  as  the  main  constituent.  Their  exposition 
building  is  further  designed  to  show  the  feasibility  of  con¬ 
structing  a  dwelling  which  shall  be  proof  against  an  ordinary 
fire.  They  also  show  a  section  of  a  floor  or  arch,  known  as 
the  “Herculean”  flat  arch,  25  feet  span  and  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  a  weight  of  20,400  pounds.  The  arch,  when  complete,  con¬ 
stitutes  both  ceiling  and  floor,  on  which  a  thick  linoleum  of 
pretty  design  is  laid.  The  stairs  are  constructed  of  the  same 
terra  cotta  material.  To  divide  the  floor  into  rooms  they 
employ  terra  cotta  partitions  of  any  thickness  required  from 
two  to  four  inches,  building  them  directly  on  the  floor.  They 
finish  the  roof  with  red  clay  roofing  tiles,  the  ideal  material — 
lasts  for  ages,  requires  little  or  no  care  and  makes  an  attract¬ 
ive  roof.  Should  a  porch  be  required,  lay  a  floor  exactly  like 
those  in  the  building  and  roof  it  over  with  roofing  tiles.  It  is 
an  interesting  exhibit,  one  which  brickmakers  ought  not  to 
miss.  NORTON. 


PRIZE  OFFERED  FOR  BEST  DESIGN  FOR  OFFICIAL  SEAL 


The  American  Ceramic  Society  desires  to  announce  to  those 
interested  in  the  clay  industries  that  the  society  desires  to 
offer  a  prize,  consisting  of  Seger’s  Collected  Writings,  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  volumes  and  valued  at  $15,  to  be  given  to  the 
person  producing  the  best  design  for  a  seal  to  be  used  on  the 
society’s  publications  and  papers. 

The  design  may  symbolize  some  phase  of  the  work  which  is 
common  to  all  clayworking  operations  and  does  not  represent 
one  single  clay  industry,  or  may  be  an  allegorical  design  in 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  EXHIBITS  AT  BUFFALO. 


TTENTION  WOULD  HARDLY  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  exhibits  of  daywork,  in¬ 
cluding  brick  and  tile,  under  that  head. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  both 
scattered  about  the  grounds,  but  one 
wouldn’t  think  it  without  a  careful 
search.  Those  who  had  charge  of  the 
j  arrangement  of  exhibits  evidently 
had  a  grudge  against  clay  and  its 
friends,  because  the  exhibits  are  tucked 
away  in  the  most  inaccessible  places, 
some  partially  buried  under  other  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  not  a  few  under  tables — a  likely 
place  to  be  critically  examined.  There  are  ex¬ 
hibitors  enough,  and  their  exhibits  are  meritorious  enough  to 
have  made  a  respectable  show;  but  to  have  accomplished  this 
there  should  have  been  careful  attention  to  grouping  and  the 
exhibit  should  have  been  concentrated  in  one  place.  As  it  is, 
they  are  principally  small,  and  the  effect  is  lost  by  their  being 
so  scattered. 

One  must  call  attention  to  the  opportunity  which  claywork- 
ers  in  general  have  lost.  It  isn’t  every  year,  nor  is  it  once  in 
a  decade,  that  such  a  favorable  opportunity  for  displaying  the 
products  of  the  kiln  is  offered.  And  when  it  came  about  that 
manufacturers  could  show  their  products  to  thousands  at  rela¬ 
tively  small  expense  they  didn’t  use  that  opportunity  as  forci¬ 
bly  as  they  might.  They  apparently  didn’t  even  insist  upon 
adequate  display  for  the  comparatively  small  exhibits  which 
were  sent,  otherwise  it  isn’t  likely  that  one  would  find  dis- 


which  Science  or  Progress  is  represented  as  elevating  the 
crude  labor  of  the  primitive  clayworker  into  an  art. 

The  seal  completed  must  not  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and,  though  preferably  circular,  may  have  any  other  form.  If 
the  design  could  be  of  such  a  nature  that  a  much  reduced  copy 
of  it  could  be  made  up  in  metal  to  be  worn  as  the  society’s  pin 
or  emblem,  it  would  be  a  strong  additional  reason  for  its 
acceptance.  The  design  must  be  in  black  and  white,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  reproduction  by  a  common  printing  process. 

The  sole  reservation  made  by  the  society  to  competitors  for 
this  prize  is  that  they  must  all  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  time  offered  for  this  competition  is  exceedingly  short. 
The  design  must  be  submitted  prior  to  October  15th  to  receive 
consideration. 

Address  all  correspondence  on  the  subject  to  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


plays  of  brick  under  tables.  It  is  admitted  that  possibly  the 
management  might  have  been  short  of  room.  Unquestionably 
it  was,  but  that  was  no  reason  for  covering  up  the  exhibits  of 
any  manufacturer,  much  less  a  branch  of  business  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  daywork. 

If  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  exhibit  at  either  Charles¬ 
ton  or  St.  Louis,  they  should  see  that  they  are  given  proper 
space  and  adequate  display,  otherwise  the  same  tactics  may 
prevail  that  characterized  the  arrangement  at  Buffalo. 

Most  of  the  exhibits  are  shown  in  the  Mines  Building.  Ap¬ 
parently,  they  took  what  they  didn’t  feel  like  giving  fair  show 
anywhere  else  and  tucked  it  in  there.  This  isn’t  saying  that 
the  building  as  a  whole  doesn’t  look  well,  because  it  does;  but 
it  is  saying  that  clay  and  stone  and  one  or  two  other  things 
were  shamefully  neglected,  and  the  exhibits  put  into  any  old 
place,  just  so  they  were  put  in,  and  the  rent  collected  for  the 
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space.  Perhaps  if  exhibitors  themselves  learn  a  lesson  and  in 
the  future  insist  upon  correct  representation  even  these  neg¬ 
lected  exhibits  will  have  their  use. 

One  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  exhibits  of  clay  and  kin¬ 
dred  materials,  suggested  that  there  was  more  underground 
than  above,  meaning  that  the  drainage  tile  was  a  larger  ex¬ 
hibit  than  the  brick  and  other  work  about  the  grounds,  or  in 
the  buildings.  There  isn’t  a  brick  building  on  the  grounds. 
In  fact,  nothing  is  permanent,  except  the  New  York  State 
building,  which  is  of  marble,  and  has  been  presented  to  Buf¬ 
falo  for  an  art  gallery,  and  the  electric  tower,  which  has  a  steel 
frame,  and  is,  therefore,  practically  permanent.  Some  brick 
were  used  in  the  foundations,  and  the  bases  of  the  great  en¬ 
gines  which  furnish  power  to  pump  the  water  for  the  foun¬ 
tains  and  to  light  the  grounds  are  brick  and  cement.  It  seems 
a  great  pity  that  the  buildings  could  not  all  have  been  perma¬ 
nent,  and  that  the  beautiful  group  could  not  stand  for  all 
time  as  a  model  for  a  city  of  the  future.  It  would  have  cost 
about  $2,000,000  more  to  have  made  the  buildings  of  brick  or 
stone,  so  that  they  would  have  stood  forever.  The  color 
scheme  could  have  been  worked  out  quite  as  satisfactorily  in 
brick.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  done  better,  for  it  could 
have  been  ingrained  in  the  brick  itself,  and  then  would  have 
lasted  as  long  as  the  buildings  stood.  Instead  this  unparal¬ 
leled  opportunity  was  lost  and  the  buildings  will  all  be  re¬ 
moved  within  six  months  of  the  time  the  fair  closes.  The  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  this  removal,  and  work  will  begin  immediately 
after  the  fair  ends. 

To  enumerate  the  exhibits  they  have  been  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  and  are  so  used  here.  Very  little  description 
is  given  each  one,  because  there  isn’t  much  to  say  about  them. 
They  are  all  representative  of  the  industry  and  are  also  repre¬ 
sentative  of  some  particular  firm’s  output.  Unless  there  is 
something  especially  striking  about  them  they  can  scarcely 
be  more  than  alluded  to.  Detailed  description  would  become 
exceedingly  tiresome,  and  would  have  to  be  repeated  too  many 
times  to  be  interesting.  Accordingly  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  exhibitors  are  given,  with  just  a  comment  here  and 
there  if  something  of  unusual  interest  is  shown: 

Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  1001  Atlantic  Trust  Building,  Balti¬ 
more,  brick  and  tile. 

Baltimore  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Hull  and  Nicholson 
streets,  Baltimore,  brick  and  tile,  representing  the  firm’s  dif¬ 
ferent  manufactures. 

Conocheague  Brick  &  Earthenware  Co.,  Williamsport,  Md., 
brick  and  tile. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  brick  and  shale, 
a  good  exhibit  of  the  company’s  product. 

Frederick  Brick  Works,  Frederick,  Md.,  brick  and  tile.  This 
firm  has  some  good  specimens  of  both. 

Green  Hill  Fire  Brick  Co.,  North  East,  Md.,  brick  and  tile. 
Not  a  large  exhibit,  but  comprehensive. 

Walter  E.  Hilton,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  brick  and  tile. 

Jamestown  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  shale  and 
brick.  The  exhibit  of  paving  brick  is  good  and  shows  careful 
work  in  making. 

H.  Meyer,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y„  clay  and  brick,  tempering 
sand  and  molding  sand,  a  comprehensive  showing  of  the  firm’s 
product. 

M.  J.  McCusker  &  Son,  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  clay  and  brick. 

Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Milton,  Ont.,  Canada,  pressed  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  The  terra  cotta  is  good  and  represents  careful 
work. 

Mount  Savage  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Mount  Savage,  Md., 
brick  and  tile.  Some  is  enameled,  but  not  all.  The  exhibit  is 
a  good  one,  however,  and  worthy  of  examination. 

M.  Merine  &  Sons,  1009  West  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  pottery.  Some  examples  of  excellent  pottery  are  shown 
and  some  of  the  coarser  texture. 

Andrew  C.  Newton,  Crescent,  N.  Y.,  clay  and  brick. 

New  York  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  clay 
and  brick,  representative  of  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  that  section  of  the  State. 

New  York  Brick  &  Paving  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  clay  and 
brick,  with  special  attention  to  desirable  paving  bricks. 

Arthur  B.  Nitch,  301  Ramsay  street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  brick 
and  tile. 

Ogden  Brick  Co.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  brick  and  clay. 


Onondaga  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Warners,  N.  Y.,  clay  and  brick, 
with  good  specimens  of  the  vitrified  product. 

Preston  Brick  Co.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  clay  and  brick. 

Queen  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  brick  and  tile. 

Rochester  Brick  &  Tile  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
clay  and  tile,  with  no  brick  included. 

C.  L.  Sanford,  Southold,  N.  Y.,  clay,  brick  and  tempering 
sand. 

Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md.,  brick  and 
tile. 

W.  A.  Underhill  Brick  Co.,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  clay  and 
brick. 

Jewettville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Jewettville,  N.  Y.,  brick. 

In  the  Pergola  is  located  the  exhibit  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Buff  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  consists  of  the 
various  products  of  the  company  attractively  arranged. 

In  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  the  Trenton 
Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  an  exhibit  of  sanitary  wares 
which  is  worth  seeing,  repi’esenting,  as  it  does,  all  the  latest 
developments  in  the  products. 

In  the  same  building  the  Rookwood  Potteries  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  has  a  handsome  booth  with  a  large  exhibit  of  its  pe¬ 
culiarly  beautiful  pottery,  which  draws  thousands  of  visitors. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  booths  in  the  entire  building. 

The  Bailey  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  a  beautiful  display  of 
novelties  in  terra  cotta,  which  include  some  handsome  and 
some  fantastic  shapes  of  various  articles.  A  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  is  attracted  by  this  exhibit  of  plastic  art,  for  much  of 
it  is  distinctly  artistic. 

In  the  Electricity  Building  is  the  exhibit  of  the  American 
Vitrified  Conduit  Co.,  41  Courtlandt  street,  New  York,  which 
consists  of  vitrified  conduits  for  electric  wiring. 

H.  B.  Camp  Co.,  307  Park  street,  Akron,  O.,  have  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit  of  vitrified  conduits  in  the  same  building. 

John  T.  McRoy,  302  Broadway,  New  York,  has  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  exhibit  of  vitrified  electric  conduits. 

The  list  of  the  exhibitors  includes,  as  will  be  seen,  some 
leading  manufacturers.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  New  York 
and  Maryland  lead  in  the  number  of  exhibits  shown.  It  is 
perhaps  natural  that  New  York  should  have  so  many,  because 
not  a  few  are  within  a  short  distance  of  Buffalo,  but  a  large 
number  from  Maryland  certainly  indicates  a  great  degree  of 
enterprise. 

The  exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  located  in  the 
Mines  Building,  shows  a  carefully  selected  series  of  work  in 
clay  from  all  the  principal  factories  of  the  State,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  exhibit  is  taken  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  by  examining  it  one  can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  production  of  different  localities.  It  is  quite  the 
most  comprehensive  and  instructive  exhibit  in  the  building. 
Maryland  could  have  arranged  her  exhibits  similarly  and  they 
would  have  created  a  great  deal  better  impression  than  they 
do  now.  The  New  York  paving  brick  are  from  twenty-four 
localities,  covering  practically  the  entire  State. 

In  the  Electricity  Building  will  be  found  an  attractive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  enameled  brick  from  the  American  Enameled  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  handsome  ex¬ 
hibit  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  firm  and  upon  those 
who  arranged  it. 

There  is  much  instruction  in  the  plastic  exhibits,  even  as 
they  are.  But  how  much  better  they  would  have  been  had 
there  been  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  exhibition  devised. 
Perhaps  at  the  next  Exposition  this  will  be  done. 

BURTON. 


Notes  From  Tide  Water,  Va. 


ERKLEY,  VA.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant.  Mr. 
H.  Goodman  and  brother,  under  the  name  of 
Goodman  Brick  Company,  have  commenced  work 
on  their  new  brick  plant  on  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Elizabeth  river.  The  site  is  near  what  is 
known  as  Bell’s  Mill,  the  plat  containing  fourteen  acres  of 
land.  The  machinery  has  all  been  purchased  and  nearly  all 
delivered  on  the  ground,  and  will  be  put  in  operation  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  capital  stock  is  about  $5,000.  This  will  be 
the  only  brick  plant  in  Berkley. 

The  plant  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  near  Suffolk,  known 
as  the  A.  C.  Larsen  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  was  sold  on 
August  15th  by  M.  C.  Larsen  to  Joseph  W.  Long.  This  plat 
contained  twenty  acres  of  land  and  a  small  stiff-mud  brick 
plant.  The  price  paid  was  $1,830. 

The  firm  of  Batchelder  &  Colling  have  just  put  in  a  new 
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Chambers  end-cut  machine  and  a  Raymond  Victor  repress  in 
the  plant  recently  purchased  from  the  Clark-Montebille  Com¬ 
pany,  known  as  the  Nansemond  Clay  Works;  also  added  forty 
feet  to  their  Bucyrus  dryer. 

There  is  still  a  great  scarcity  of  bricklayers  in  this  section, 
and  it  is  a  hard  job  to  get  the  work  done.  There  is  room  for 
at  least  fifty  more  bricklayers  in  this  section.  The  wages  paid 
are  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  day. 

The  Suffolk  Clay  Company  have  just  put  in  a  new  Eagle 
repress  and  granulator,  furnished  by  the  American  Clay-Work¬ 
ing  Machinery  Company,  and  a  new  automatic  cutting  table 
of  the  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.  make.  They  expect  to  turn  out  a  high- 
grade  press  brick. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Brick  Company  have  just  finished 
building  a  new  coal  burning  kiln  at  their  plant,  and  expect 
to  put  in  new  dry  kilns  this  fall.  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Newall  is  sec¬ 
retary,  office  at  Suffolk,  Va. 

The  market  in  this  section  is  glutted  with  brick  and  the 
prices  are  down  to  about  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Brick  are 
being  loaded  on  cars  and  vessels  at  yard  from  $4.25  to  $5  per 
thousand.  Fuel  and  labor  is  higher  than  ever  before,  yet  the 
prices  go  lower  and  lower.  This  will  prevail  until  the  brick- 
makers  can  get  together,  as  other  manufacturers  do,  and  make 
a  price,  instead  of  letting  the  buyers  place  a  price  on  their 
goods.  H.  L.  JACOBS. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


VARIOUS  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 
have  all  had  a  fairly  good  trade 
the  past  few  weeks,  with  a  very 
bright  prospect  of  an  increase,  and 
a  big  one,  too,  in  the  near  future, 
when  the  actual  work  of  the 
World’s  Fair  begins,  which  will  be  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  above  refers 
more  particularly  to  local  business. 
Outside  business  has  been  quite  good, 
owing  to  the  number  of  buildings  be¬ 
ing  erected  in  near-by  towns. 

Prices  remain  the  same  as 
they  were  several  weeks  ago, 
namely:  Merchantable  brick,  $7.25; 

ordinary  brick,  $7.75;  strictly  hard, 
$8.25;  red  pressed,  $17.50,  and  sidewalk 
and  paving,  $8.50,  delivered. 

During  August  building  operations 
showed  a  gratifying  increase  over  the 
records  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year.  Permits  for  new  build¬ 
ings  estimated  to  cost  $785,171  were 
issued,  as  against  a  total  of  $628,366 
for  August  of  last  year. 

The  figures  for  the  two  months,  in 
detail,  are  as  follows:  August,  1900 — Brick,  92  permits,  $465,- 
871;  frame,  95  permits,  $22,750;  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs,  67  permits,  $139,745;  total,  254  permits,  $628,366.  Au¬ 
gust,  1901 — Brick,  106  permits,  $659,451;  frame,  132  permits, 
$29,250;  additions,  alterations  and  repairs,  109  permits, 
$96,470;  total,  347  permits,  $785,171. 

As  a  result  of  the  brickmakers’  strike  last  June,  the  Hydi’au- 
lic  Press  Brick  Company  and  the  Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick 
Company  a  few  days  ago  petitioned  the  Circuit  Court  to  issue 
an  order  to  restrain  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  from 
interfering  with  the  employes  of  the  companies  or  congregat¬ 
ing  or  loitering  about  the  premises.  The  defendants  are  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Clay  Miners’  and  Laborers’ 
Union,  No.  8503. 

A  new  kiln  has  recently  been  completed  at  the  North  Alton 
Brick  Works,  which  will  hold  half  a  million  bricks. 

Mr.  Joseph  Winkle,  president  of  the  Winkle  Terra  Cotta 
Company,  his  wife  and  daughter  have  just  returned  after  a 
three  weeks’  trip  in  the  great  lakes  region  and  a  ten  days’ 
sojourn  at  Buffalo  to  take  in  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Edward  C.  Sterling,  president  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 


Company,  says  that  the  story,  sent  from  New  York  a  short 
time  ago,  that  a  fight  was  on  between  two  syndicates  among 
press  brick  manufacturers,  is  not  true. 

This  report  says  that  a  syndicate  capitalized  at  $15,000,000 
had  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  under  the  name  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Hydraulic  Brick  Company,  with  William  H.  Moore,  of 
Chicago,  as  promoter.  The  report  also  stated  that  before 
organizing  the  promoters  had  invited  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  people  to  join  them. 

He  said  that  no  one  had  approached  his  company,  and  that 
they  would  not  likely  form  a  syndicate  without  approaching 
them.  He  also  said:  “The  sum  is  more  than  sufficient  to  buy 
every  face  brick  plant  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  including  all  its  branches. 
Several  other  brick  companies  have  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  then  never  operated.” 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Moore  is  a  director  of  the  Steel,  Match 
and  Biscuit  Trusts. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company  are  having 
a  good  business,  and  their  prospects,  judging  from  the  inquir¬ 
ies  they  are  receiving,  are  bright.  Some  of  their  orders  the 
past  few  weeks  are  very  large  and  indicate  that  their  machin¬ 
ery  seems  to  be  well  liked. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company  are 
having  a  big  demand  for  their  goods.  They  have  a  number 
of  orders  booked  ahead,  besides  having  all  they  can  attend  to 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Company  have  been  doing 
a  good  business  the  past  few  weeks.  Their  machinery  seems 
to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  The  outlook  is  good  for  their  fall 
trade. 

The  St.  Louis  Pulverizer  Company  report  a  good,  substantial 
business  the  last  few  weeks,  with  every  indication  of  its  in¬ 
creasing. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 


A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  and  buff  building 
brick  and  fancy  pressed  tile  is  being  erected  near  Tarentum, 
on  the  Allegheny  Valley  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Recently  the  Allegheny  Valley  Brick  Company  was  organized, 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  for  the  installation  and  operation  of 
the  new  plant.  The  incorporators  are  A.  J.  Malarkey,  B.  F. 
Sprankle,  J.  N.  Stewart,  O.  C.  Camp  and  John  G.  Hall.  The 
new  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  within  a  month  or  two. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  brick,  tile  and  terra 
cotta  plant  to  be  erected  at  East  Charleroi,  near  the  new  town 
of  Monessen.  Pittsburg  capital  is  largely  interested  in  the 
new  industry,  which  will  eventually  operate  an  enormous 
plant.  * 

Among  the  new  clay-working  industries  recently  chartered 
at  Harrisburg  is  the  Seward  Brick  Company,  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000.  The  directors  are  George  H. 
Brown,  Frank  U.  Otto,  John  A.  Glazier,  George  H.  Cole  and 
David  Barry,  of  Johnstown.  A  new  plant  is  being  erected  at 
Nineveh  Station,  or  Seward,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  the  new  company 
has  secured  a  big  tract  of  valuable  clay  land. 

Among  the  big  paving  brick  contracts  in  the  Pittsburg  dis¬ 
trict  is  one  just  awarded  to  Erbeck  Bros,  by  the  town  of 
Donora  for  the  paving  of  the  principal  streets  of  that  new 
industrial  town.  Greensburg,  the  county  seat  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  and  Jeannette  and  Latrobe,  two  other  important  West¬ 
moreland  county  towns,  have  also  big  brick  paving  contracts 
under  way.  Most  of  the  brick  for  this  work  comes  from  the 
clay-working  establishments  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Harbison  &  Walker  Fire  Brick  Company  is  now  devot¬ 
ing  much  time  and  money  to  the  development  of  the  important 
fire  clay  interests  recently  acquired  in  Kentucky.  Numerous 
improvements  to  their  Pittsburg  plants  are  also  under  way, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  company  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  product  of  this  company  is  in  great  demand,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  big  contracts  have  been  received  during  the  past  few 
days. 

The  Wallaceton  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Wallaceton,  Pa., 
has  recently  increased  its  facilities  in  order  to  supply  the 
heavy  demand  for  its  well-known  product.  This  company  is  a 
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large  manufacturer  of  the  different  patterns  of  fire  brick  for 
industrial  purposes,  and  owns  large  tracts  of  valuable  fire¬ 
clay  deposits. 

The  well-known  brickmaking  firm  of  A.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  of 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  has  been  reorganized  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  A.  F.  Smith  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $30,000.  The  directors  are  Perry  A.  Smith,  Edward  Smith 
and  Frank  E.  Reader,  of  New  Brighton.  This  company  has 
been  operating  an  extensive  plant  at  New  Brighton  for  many 
years.  A  second  plant  was  put  in  operation  there  several 
years  ago,  and  both  building  and  fire  brick  are  manufactured. 
The  company  is  also  a  large  shipper  of  raw  fire  clay. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  whose  headquarters 
are  located  in  this  city,  has  lately  booked  many  big  orders  for 
sewer  pipe.  This  company  is  now  operating  all  its  plants  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  many  improvements  looking  to  the 
increase  of  their  output  are  now  under  way. 

The  new  Homestead  Brick  Company,  which  was  recently 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  is  building  a  big  plant  in 
Mifflin  township,  near  Homestead.  The  plant  will  be  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  and  will  be  ready  for  operation  within 
a  few  months. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Witmer  Brick  Company 
has  been  fully  completed,  and  the  company  is  now  engaged  in 
extensive  improvements  at  their  big  plant  at  Witmer  Station, 
on  the  Pittsburg  &  Western  Road.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  various  products  of  the  Witmer  Company,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  extensive  contracts  are  now  being  filled. 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  bricklayers  in  this  city  for 
some  time.  The  unusually  heavy  building  operations  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.  Numerous  new  skyscrapers  are  being 
erected  in  the  business  district  of  the  city.  The  price  of  build¬ 
ing  brick  was  advanced  some  time  ago,  and  this  product  is 
now  selling  at  from-  $7  to  $7.75,  and  the  supply  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  demand.  By  W.  G.  Irwin. 


BRICKYARD  PROSE  AND  POETRY. 

ROM  THE  FAR  NORTHEAST,  the  borderland  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  dominion,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  there  comes  to 
me  some  long  forgotten  poems  written  by  one  who  had 
known  toil  and  had  experienced  the  rudeness  of  the  seamy 
side  of  life  and  scoffed  at  it,  and  defied  it,  and  wrote  rude  but 
manly  verses,  woven  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  doubtful  if  clayworkers  generally  ever  heard  of 
David  Barker,  laborer,  lawyer  and  poet,  but  he  was  familiar 
with  the  particular  weaknesses  that  beset  the  brickmaking 
portion  of  humanity,  as  the  following  poem,  which  I  propose 
to  repeat  to  you  here,  will  show.  It  is  entitled  “The  Fools 
Ain’t  All  Dead,”  and  if  some  of  you  will  just  carry  it  with  you 
to  the  next  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention,  you  will  discover  a  list  of 
absentees,  to  whom  you  should  mail  a  copy  for  the  good  of 
their  souls: 

THE  FOOLS  AIN’T  ALL  DEAD. 

The  fools  ain’t  all  dead,  is  a  maxim  that’s  sounded 
From  grog  shop  and  stable,  from  tavern  and  shed, 

And  truthfuller  adage  was  never  propounded 
Than  this  modern  proverb,  “The  fools  ain’t  all  dead.” 

While  virtue  in  tatters  is  shunned  and  neglected, 

And  wanders  an  outcast,  forlorn  and  distressed; 

While  vice  in  its  tinsel  is  wooed  and  respected; 

Invited  and  flattered,  esteemed  and  caressed; 

While  quackery  the  practice  of  science  is  aping, 

And  science  goes  hungry  while  quackery’s  fed; 

While  hundreds  and  thousands  are  greedily  gaping 
To  swallow  a  humbug — “The  fools  ain’t  all  dead.” 

While  kinsman  with  kinsman  and  neighbor  with  neighbor, 

For  merest  of  trifles  will  madly  dispute 
And  squander  the  proceeds  of  twenty  years’  labor 
To  settle  their  grudges  by  reference  or  suit; 

While  printers  depend  for  their  bread  on  their  patrons, 

While  ballots  are  sold  for  a  demagogue’s  vow, 

While  damsels,  despite  of  advice  from  the  matrons, 

Will  barter  their  all  for  a  libertine’s  vow; 


While  striplings  imagine  that  leaving  the  tillage, 

Where  Nature  designed  them  as  fixtures  for  life, 

And  flocking,  unposted,  to  city  or  village, 

Imbued  with  the  notions  of  Potiphar’s  wife, 

That  they,  by  a  system  of  swelling  and  blowing, 

And  long  ere  the  hay-chaff  has  worked  from  their  head 
Can  fix  the  impression  they’re  fellows  worth  knowing, 

’Tis  fair  to  presume  that  the  fools  ain’t  all  dead. 

When  churchmen  will  argue  that  every  true  preacher 
Should  pound  out  his  sermons  by  stamping  and  blows; 

That  learning  disqualifies  man  for  a  teacher, 

And  Gospel’s  not  pure  ’till  it  twangs  through  the  nose; 

While  women  conjecture  that  novels  before  them 
Will  stamp  them  forever  as  ladies  of  taste; 

That  men  can  not  fail  to  admire  and  adore  them 
For  smallness  of  feet  and  for  hornet-like  waist; 

While  fops  are  esteemed  for  the  starch  in  the  collar, 

And  pomades  preferred  to  the  brains  in  their  head; 

While  merit’s  outweighed  by  the  almighty  dollar— 

’Tis  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  fools  ain’t  all  dead. 

L’Envoy. 

“The  fools  ain’t  all  dead,”  and  some  brickmakers  know  it, 

For  well  have  they  learned  there’s  no  glory  or  bread 
In  throwing  their  profits,  as  fools  only  thrown  it. 

To  “catch  trade”  and  prove  that  “the  fools  ain’t  all  dead.” 

David  was  beyond  doubt  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  poet. 
He  gives  us  another  insight  into  human  weakness  in  a  little 
rhyme  which  tells  of  a  negro  who  pretended  that  a  certain 
minister’s  preaching  was  so  powerful  it  always  drove  him  into 
fits,  and  who  one  day  came  out  of  his  fit  to  find  he  had  “thrown 
his  fit”  for  the  wrong  preacher.  It  is  so  much  like  the  story 
of  a  man  I  knew,  who  always  agreed  with  present  company 
and  back-bit  everybody  else.  “That’s  a  nice,  big  kiln,”  he  said 
to  a  yard  proprietor  one  day.  “Who  burnt  it?”  “Pete  Jones,” 
replied  the  yard  proprietor.  “Huh!  Pete  Jones.  Didn’t  you 
know  better  than  to  let  him  burn?  See  how  he  ragged  your 
arches,  and  see  them  pale  spots,  and  see  them  black  brick.” 
“But,”  said  the  yard  proprietor,  “Pete  only  helped.  I  took 
charge  myself.”  “Oh,  is  that  so?  Now,  I  come  to  look  at  it 
that’s  about  the  finest  burn  I  ever  did  see.  I  might  have 
known  that  nobody  but  you  could  have  got  such  a  nice  burn.’ 
But  this  is  how  David’s  negro  did  it: 

A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 

In  a  barnyard  once,  upon  the  ground, 

A  negro  rolled  and  kept  a  screeching, 

Because  he  thought  he  heard  the  sound 
Of  Rev.  Abel  Whitfield  preaching. 

But  when  the  priest  the  door  had  reached 
The  negro  quickly  stopped  his  frothing, 

For  he  found  it  wasn’t  Whitfield  preached, 

And  he  had  soiled  himself  for  nothing. 

A  moral  hangs  around  this  tale, 

And  one  deserving  approbation. 

And  not  a  single  soul  should  fail 
To  make  a  special  application. 

Now,  don’t  you  fellows  get  to  running  under  cover  and  say¬ 
ing  to  yourselves:  “I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  am  not  like  that 
nigger.”  The  good  Lord  knows  that  down  in  the  heart  of 
every  mother’s  son  of  us  there  is  something  more  or  less  of 
that  feeling.  We  whoop  for  the  man  who  is  present.  We 
shout  for  the  man  who  is  in  position  to  help  us.  We  praise 
for  reward.  We  join  the  world  in  its  cheers  for  the  dog  on 
top.  We  smile  at  the  brickmaker  who  succeeds.  We  crush 
out  the  man  whose  strength  wavers.  But  David  wasn’t  like 
us.  Just  listen  to  what  he  thinks  of  the  under  dog: 

THE  UNDER  DOG  IN  THE  FIGHT. 

1  knowr  that  the  world— that  the  great  big  world— 

From  the  peasant  up  to  the  King, 

Has  a  different  tale  from  the  tale  I  tell 
And  a  different  song  to  sing, 

But  for  me,  and  I  care  not  a  single  fig 
If  they  say  I  am  wrong  or  right, 

I  shall  always  go  in  for  the  weaker  dog— 

For  the  under  dog  in  the  fight. 

I  know  that  the  world— that  the  great  big  world— 

Will  never  a  moment  stop 
To  see  which  dog  may  be  in  the  fault— 

It  will  shout  for  the  dog  on  top, 
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But  for  me,  I  never  shall  pause  to  ask 
Which  dog  may  be  in  the  right, 

For  my  heart  will  beat,  while  it  beats  at  all, 

For  the  under  dog  in  the  fight. 

Now,  ain’t  that  good  stuff?  Don’t  you  wish  you  could  meet 
David  and  grab  his  big,  rough,  honest  paw?  If  only  the  world 
was  half  filled  with  Davids!  But,  then,  how  could  it  get  along 
without  an  occasional  scrap?  It  couldn’t.  That’s  why  two 
great  Christian  countries  are  killing  their  under-dogs  in 
Africa  and  the  Philippines.  It  helps  trade  and  increases  the 
profit  in  the  business  of  raising  mules.  THE  DREAMER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


T  IS  REPORTED  that  the  Crescent  Pot¬ 
tery,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  china  on  a  large  scale. 
At  present  almost  their  entire  capacity 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  C.  C. 
ware. 

Plant  No.  3  of  The  Greenwood  Pottery 
Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  large  new  steam  plant. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  new  tile 
works  being  built  in  Trenton,  but  as  yet 
the  plans  are  not  definitely  known.  The 
location  will  probably  be  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  city. 

The  new  buildings  of  The  Maddock  Pottery  Company’s  new 
Coalport  pottery  are  now  nearing  completion  and  will  probably 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  September  1st.  They  are  also 
making  extensive  additions  to  their  packing  department  and 
warehouse,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  three  stories. 

The  Willets  Manufacturing  Company  are  building  a  new 
kiln. 

The  new  plant  of  The  Star  Porcelain  Company  is  now  ready 
for  occupancy.  Business  in  their  line  is  very  brisk  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Harris  Clay  Company,  Dillsboro,  N.  C.,  are  installing 
new  filter  presses.  The  company  recently  purchased  the  Me- 
Nicol  and  Smith  interests  at  Beta,  N.  C. 

The  Bell  Pottery  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio,  are  going  into 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  porcelain.  Their  output  has 
been,  thus  far,  confined  to  fine  china.  They  have  placed  their 
order  for  dust  mills  and  porcelain  presses  and  hope  to  get 
started  in  their  new  lines  promptly. 

Samuel  Levy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  decorator  of  porcelain,  is 
making  extensive  improvements  in  his  decorating  kilns. 

The  Willsi  Cox  Pottery,  recently  burned  at  Gas  City,  Ind., 
will  be  rebuilt  at  Des  Moines,  la.  It  is  said  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  electrical  porcelain  will  be  added  to  their  regular 
lines. 

P.  D.  Pike,  New  York  City,  formerly  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sanitary  earthenware  at  Broadway,  Va.,  has  filed 
a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  His  assets  are  placed  at  $12,645.19, 
with  liabilities  of  $11,693.72.  The  principal  creditors  are  N. 
E.  Capwell,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  The  Economy  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

It  is  reported  that  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  to  have  a  new  pottery. 
The  style  of  the  firm  is  to  be  The  Bergman-Conlin  Clay  Com¬ 
pany.  The  works  will  in  all  probability  be  built  at  Mica,  on 
the  O.  R.  &  N. 

The  Brownfield  Pottery,  at  Cobridge,  England,  is  being  dis¬ 
mantled.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  fine  dwellings  will  be 
erected  on  the  site.  The  pottery  is  situated  midway  between 
Burslem  and  Hanley,  in  the  district  popularly  known  as  “The 
Potteries.” 

The  Cartwright  Bros.  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  are  starting 
into  the  manufacture  of  semi-porcelain  along  with  their  old 
line  of  white  granite  ware.  The  shapes  for  the  new  ware  are 
very  graceful. 

The  Burford  Bros.  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
are  installing  some  new  Jollies.  Some  new  lathes  were  in¬ 
stalled  last  month. 

Thomas  Robinson,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  George 
C.  Murphy  Pottery  Company,  has  been  transferred  to  the  No. 


4  plant  of  The  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company  since  the 
Murphy  plant  entered  the  “trust.” 

The  machinery  for  the  No.  3  plant  of  The  Homer  Laughlin 
China  Company  has  been  let  to  The  Bonnot  Company  and  The 
Patterson  Foundry  and  Machine  Company. 

The  Northwestern  Flint  and  Sand  Paper  Company  are  also 
installing  new  cylinders  for  grinding  flint  and  spar.  They 
are  located  at  Wausau,  Wis. 

The  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  are 
installing  two  new  cylinders  for  the  grinding  of  fret.  They 
are  also  making  repairs  in  their  slip-house.  New  boilers  are 
also  being  installed  at  their  works. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  to  have  its  third  pottery.  Wm.  Harvey, 
W.  H.  Harvey,  Mr.  Knox  and  C.  A.  Phillips  are  interested. 
The  name  of  the  new  concern  will  be  The  Shenango  China 
Company. 

The  Mill  Hall  Brick  Works,  Mill  Hall,  Pa.,  are  making  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs. 

H.  A.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Salineville,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
red,  fire  and  paving  brick,  are  also  making  extensive  repairs. 

The  French  China  Company,  located  at  Sebring,  Ohio,  began 
work  in  their  new  plant  on  August  15th  and  expect  to  be  in 
full  operation  in  all  departments  by  September  1st. 

The  William  Brunt  Pottery  Company,  Bast  Liverpool,  are 
installing  some  new  improved  machinery,  among  which  are 
some  new  Jollies.  TOM  POTTER. 


THINGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM. 


HIS  WORLD  is  a  circle  of  surprises.  Two  years  ago 
M.  &  J.  D.  Leen,  of  Sherman,  Me.,  set  up  a  kiln  of 
eighteen  arches  of  brick,  containing  about  360,000.  Con¬ 
trary  to  orders,  and  while  the  members  of  the  firm  were  away 
attending  to  some  lumbering  operations,  a  mistaken  foreman 
set  fire  to  the  kiln,  thinking  that  expert  burners  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  his  employers.  The  kiln  was  fired  nearly  three  days 
by  a  green  crew,  and  the  watersmoke  had  disappeared  many 
hours  before  it  dawned  upon  some  one  that  burners  were 
needed.  Then  it  was  found  that  no  burners  could  be  had.  A 
frantic  appeal  for  help  was  wired  to  a  young  Bangor  lawyer 
who  was  a  graduate  of  the  brickyard  in  his  native  town  of 
Brewer.  He  hunted  two  cities  and  many  adjoining  towns  to 
find  competent  men,  and.  finding  none,  he  left  his  law  office 
and  took  the  train  for  Sherman.  The  kiln  was  well-nigh  be¬ 
yond  hope.  The  watersmoke  had  not  been  followed  up  by  the 
necessary  heat,  and  the  fire  went  through  the  kiln  as  it  would 
through  a  chimney.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  top  of  the 
kiln  had  been  platted  with  green  brick  laid  on  stretchers,  and 
these  had  been  so  broken  by  the  feet  of  the  men  as  to  render  it 
in  many  places  wholly  useless  as  platting.  But  the  lawyer 
went  to  work.  He  realized  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
tighten  the  platting  with  a  crew  of  unskilled  men,  and  he 
realized  that  to  shut  down  the. kiln  for  such  length  of  time 
as  it  would  take  to  fix  the  top  properly  meant  to  risk  the  little 
benefit  that  had  been  secured  by  such  firing  as  the  kiln  had 
received,  slow  as  it  was.  The  only  way  open  was  to  apply  the 
fire,  and  to  do  that  the  wood  had  to  be  applied.  Fortunately, 
the  wood  was  of  the  best  dry  spruce  and  hemlock,  and  the 
crew,  though  inexperienced,  was  willing  to  a  man.  For  five 
days  and  nights  the  lawyer  threw  himself  into  the  work. 
Every  stick  of  wood  in  sight  of  the  yard  was  burned  by  that 
time,  but  the  way  the  smoke  and  fire  were  flying  out  of  the  top 
for  the  last  two  days  was  a  sight  to  behold.  But  with  the 
wood  supply  exhausted  firing  had  to  cease,  and  the  kiln 
showed  a  settle  of  scarcely  one  inch,  where  twelve  inches 
settle  was  required  usually.  The  lawyer  returned  to  his  cli¬ 
ents  sad.  but  not  disappointed,  and  nearly  crazed  with  the 
strain  and  lack  of  sleep. 

When  the  farmers  came  to  open  the  kiln  they  opened  it. 
not  in  the  side,  but  on  the  corner,  a  long  corner  at  that,  and 
they  found,  as  might  be  expected,  nothing  but  green  bricks 
and  blackened  ones.  The  kiln  was  abandoned  and  left  prac¬ 
tically  neglected  for  nearly  two  years.  At  first  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  brick  be  set  over,  and  some  thought  that  the 
top  might  be  tightened  and  firing  begun  again,  but  the  owners 
were  discouraged  and  disgusted.  The  lawyer  got  more  than 
his  share  of  credit  for  the  loss  of  the.  kiln,  and  so  it  went  un¬ 
til  the  owners  decided  to  rebuild  tneir  hotel  last  spring,  and 
thought  they  might  find  in  the  kiln  a  few  brick  to  put  into  its 
construction.  And  then  came  a  discovery.  They  found,  upon 
getting  into  the  center,  that  the  kiln  was  fairly  well  burned. 
They  put  150,000  or  more  into  a  handsome  four-story  brick 
hotel,  and  find  that  they  have  fully  as  many  more  in  the  kiln. 

Once  there  was  a  man  locked  up  in  a  strong  cell  forty  vears, 
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and  he  bewailed  his  fate,  cursed  his  enemies  and  damned  his 
friends.  And  then  he  was  surprised.  He  looked  up  and  it 
dawned  into  his  mind  that  he  might  escape  through  the  win¬ 
dow  that  had  let  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  the  sun  in  on  his 
helpless  form  for  forty  years  past.  And  he  was  surprised. 
And  he  escaped.  The  Sherman  Hotel  keepers  had  just  such  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Fine,  wasn’t  it?  Would  that  all  our  griefs 
fell  out  that  way.  DERIGO. 


CAPITAL  NEWS. 


SPITE  OF  THE  extreme  heat,  which  almost 
makes  the  Washington  people’s  hair  (not  the 
woolly  kind)  curl,  and  which  is  nearly  torrid 
enough  to  bake  brick  without  the  help  of  coal, 
the  making  of  brick  and  the  structural  use  of 
them  continues  most  satisfactorily,  as  has  been 
the  case  all  summer.  The  business  promise  of 
the  spring  has  been  and  is  still  being  justified 
in  these  matters.  The  city  is  growing  larger 
and  more  beautiful,  in  a  steady,  healthful  way, 
and  real  estate,  while  not  booming,  finds  pur¬ 
chasers  at  fair  figures. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Building  Inspector  Brady  your  cor¬ 
respondent  learned  that  the  number  of  building  permits  issued 
the  past  month  for  dwelling  houses  was  96;  number  for  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  20.  Estimated  cost  of  the  latter  was  $879,500; 
that  of  the  dwellings,  $327,950.  Total,  $1,207,450.  Not  so  bad 
for  one  month’s  issue.  I  cannot  give  figures  for  the  fiscal  year, 
recently  closed,  as  the  report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  office 
has  not  yet  been  made  up,  but  am  sure  that  when  the  genei-al 
estimates  are  given  a  fine  showing  in  building  affairs  will  be 
the  result. 

One  thing  which  strikes  the  observer  in  these  affairs  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  apartment  houses,  of  which 
there  are  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  now  under  construction, 
and  the  large  amounts  of  money  invested  in  such  structures 
here.  Does  it  pay  to  make  these  investments?  It  certainly 
pays  the  brickmaker  and  the  builder  and  also  the  owner. 

Let’s  take  a  look  into  the  matter  (as  it  is  of  interest  to  clay- 
workers,  as  well  as  investors),  and  make  some  comparisons, 
which,  in  this  case,  are  not  “odious,”  as  comparisons  are  said 
to  be.  Situated  on  Twentieth  street  and  Kalorama  avenue, 
this  city,  there  is  now  being  erected  from  the  plans  made  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Hill,  architect,  an  apartment  house,  which,  when 
finished,  will  have  cost  about  $160,000.  The  ground  dimensions 
of  the  building  are  95x119  feet,  height  90  feet.  The  floors  are 
seven  in  number,  with  underwork  of  expanded  metal  and  con¬ 
crete,  the  top  being  wood.  The  partitions  are  made  with  ex¬ 
panded  metal,  and  the  number  of  rooms  is  180,  besides  those 
in  the  basement.  The  framing  of  the  building,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  apartment  houses  in  Washington,  is  of  steel,  the 
wall  material  light  colored  brick,  of  which  about  1,500,000  will 
be  used,  with  Indiana  stone  trimming.  (A  large  quantity  of 
Indiana  limestone  is  used  every  year  in  this  city  for  trimming 
and  other  work.) 

The  arrangement  of  living  apartments  in  this  (the  Mendota) 
building  will  consist  of  seven  suites  of  rooms,  each  suite  hav¬ 
ing  from  two  to  seven  rooms.  The  average  rental  of  these  will 
be  about  $10  per  room  per  month,  which  means  an  aggregate 
of  $1,800,  an  annual  rental  of  $21,600,  and  an  interest  of  over 
13  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

Now  let  us  use  the  $160,000  for  building  small  houses.  Out 
of  this  amount  we  can  construct,  of  good  brick,  but  with  wood 
framing,  fifty-three  six-room  houses  (318  rooms),  and  have  a 
few  hundreds  of  dollars  to  spare.  These  houses  can  be  made 
as  comfortable,  in  plan  arrangement,  as  the  apartment  house, 
and  will  rent  here  for  about  $35  per  month.  At  this  rate  the 
aggregate  income  for  the  whole  number  of  small  houses  would 
be  $22,260  annually.  At  first  sight  the  small  house  seems  to 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  fifty- 
three  of  these  cited  would  contain  138  more  rooms  than  the 
apartment  house,  would  cover  exceedingly  more  ground  (pre¬ 
sumably  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  big  structure),  and  would 
cost  more  repairs,  which,  perhaps,  might  be  used  as  an  offset 
to  the  apartment’s  running  expenses.  You  can  build  your  flat 
“up  in  the  air,”  and  keep  it  going  up  in  the  air  as  high  as  the 
renter  will  climb,  or  ride — at  least  as  high  as  the  law  will  al¬ 


low — and  the  ground  dimension  remains  the  same.  The  steel 
frame  stands  surety  for  safety  and  lifts  with  it  all  the  modern 
household  conveniences.  And  it  pays  the  investor  in  such  en¬ 
terprises  as  have  been  here  set  forth.  And  so  do  small  houses. 
There  is  money  in  brick  any  way  you  employ  them  (except 
throwing  them  at  a  .  fellow) — even  then  the  State  makes 
“costs”  for  the  operation. 

— The  Washington  Brick  Market.— 

From  a  recent  talk  with  Mr.  Theodore  L.  Holbrook,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  this  city,  I  gathered 
that  the  output  of  brick  for  this  season  would  probably  be 
about  75,000,000,  and  that  prices  now  are,  for  salmon  brick, 
$6.50  per  thousand;  arch,  $8.50;  red  common,  $9.50,  and  fancy 
brick,  from  $12  to  $30,  according  to  grade  and  color.  These 
prices  are  for  brick  delivered  at  points  not  more  than  four 
miles  from  kilns.  Mr.  Holbrook  also  said  that  the  net  price 
to  the  manufacturer  is  50  cents  per  thousand  less  than  prices 
named.  I  was  also  informed  that  cost  of  making  brick  here  is 
greater  by  20  per  cent,  than  last  year.  Labor  and  hauling  are 
now  dearer,  and  in  the  latter  particular  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  getting  good  service.  Teams  get  $4  per  day  each.  But,  as 
stated  above,  business  is  good  in  brickmaking  and  building. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  work  of  hauling  brick  to 
various  points  in  Washington  is  quite  a  lengthy  and  tedious 
operation,  as  a  large  part  of  this  material  must  be  brought 
from  across  the  Potomac  river,  usually  several  miles  from 
point  of  delivery.  A  great  deal  of  the  clay  used  by  factories  in 
the  District  is  also  brought  from  across  the  river.  Mr.  John 
Miller,  whose  plant  is  located  in  southeast  Washington,  not 
far  from  the  river,  brings  much  of  his  clay  by  boat  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles.  Mr.  Miller,  I  think,  is  the  “long  distance” 
clay  importer  of  the  District.  Anyhow,  he  is  seldom  “short” 
on  brick,  if  he  is  “long  on  clay.”  When  his  plant  was  burned 
he  came  up  “out  of  the  ashes”  as  brisk  as  the  Phoenix,  and 
kept  a-hustling — is  still  at  it. 

A  very  large  brick  factory  across  the  river — -on  the  Virginia 
side — is  that  of  the  New  Washington  Brick  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Holbrook  is  the  head.  This  plant  has  invested  in  it  about 
$250,000  (from  recent  information)  in  machinery,  buildings, 
clay  lands,  etc.,  and  its  product  is  seen  in  many  of  the  struct¬ 
ures  of  the  capital  city. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  little  stir  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
artistic  effect  of  unrelieved  brick  walls  which  form  the  sides 
of  some  of  Washington’s  high  buildings.  They  cut,  it  seems, 
too  severely  into  the  harmony  of  the  architectural  scheme  of 
the  city,  affording  a  view,  to  he  seen  at  long  distances,  of  noth¬ 
ing  hut  plain,  common  brick.  The  front  of  the  structure  is 
usually  all  right,  and  thus  we  have  another  illustration  of  the 
“peacock  and  his  feet.”  And  the  “reform  idea”  is  not  at  all 
bad.  Putting  aside  expense  (which  is  hard  to  put  aside),  there 
is  no  reason  why  fancy  brick  should  not  be  employed  for  beau¬ 
tifying  side  walls,  when  such  rise  above  the  neighboring  build¬ 
ings,  or  when  they  are  separate  from  party  walls. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Company,  of  this  city,  should  take  a 
deep  interest  in  this  affair,  as  it  makes  excellent  fancy  brick 
of  many  colors,  which  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  beau¬ 
tifying  the  capital. 

The  bare  brick  walls  referred  to  in  the  protest  mentioned  be¬ 
long  principally  to  public  buildings,  but  there  are  some  cases 
where  the  private  residence  contributes  to  the  “bare  idea.” 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  in  this  particular  in 
Washington  is  that  concerning  the  $400,000  palace — spoken  of 
before  in  The  Clay-Worker — Mrs.  Townshend’s  residence, 
where  there  is  an  incongruous  combination  of  white  stone  and 
rough,  red  brick,  the  latter  forming  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
building.  The  effect  is  more  striking  (unfavorably)  than  a 
black  “coon”  in  a  suit  of  white  clothes. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  building  affairs  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  District  government,  the  Municipal  Hospital 
and  the  almshouse  take  prominent  part  at  present.  These  nec¬ 
essary  buildings  have  not  yet  been  begun,  but  are  now  under 
consideration.  Congress  appropriated  $100,000,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for 
the  hospital,  and  $25,000,  with  the  same  stipulation,  for  a  site 
for  the  almshouse.  The  latter  is  to  cost  not  more  than 
$125,000  when  completed.  So  here  are  two  items  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  plans  that  the  brickmaker  can  look  forward  to. 

And  “some  day”  the  White  House  may  give  him  (the  clay 
man)  a  show  for  his  effort.  Col.  S.  F.  Bingham,  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers,  in  his  recent  report  on  buildings  and  grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  makes  an  estimate  of  cost  for  extensions 
of  the  presidential  mansion,  putting  the  amount  required  for 
this  purpose  at  $1,136,960.  It’s  now  “up  to  Congress”  to  come 
down  with  the  money — the  sooner  the  better.  This  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  big  and  great  a  country  to  lack  in  suitable  surround¬ 
ings  for  its  chief  magistrate.  We  are  stretching  out  our  na¬ 
tional  arms  and  “encompassing  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  we  are 
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growing  and  spreading  like  a  green  bay  tree;  therefore,  let  us 
live  up  to  the  greatness. 

Taking  care  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  District 
costs  the  government  not  a  little  money.  From  the  report 
mentioned,  we  learn  that  the  expense  for  this  purpose  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  something  over  $225,500.  Of  this 
amount  $66,620  are  to  be  paid  out  in  salaries  for  employes. 
Care  and  maintenance  of  the  Washington  Monument  alone  will 
take  $11,020. 

The  parks  and  smaller  reservations  in  this  city  are  in  many 
cases  well  kept  and  very  attractive,  and  the  streets  have  a 
reputation  for  cleanliness;  yet  recently  it  seemed  that  a  brick¬ 
yard  had  been  established  right  in  the  middle  of  one  of  our 
most  important  thoroughfares — F  street.  Here,  between  the 
general  postoffice  and  the  patent  office  buildings,  were  piled 
tons  of  clay — apparently  good  for  brickmaking — blocking  the 
street  and  arresting  the  steps  of  the  passer.  Between  the  piles 
of  clay  there  extended  a  wide  trench  transversely  of  the 
street,  and  in  it  men  were  digging  as  if  in  search  of  gold.  But 
they  were  simply  excavating  a  passageway  between  the  build¬ 
ings  mentioned — a  subway  about  5  feet  wide  and  20  feet  below 
surface. 

The  plastic  nature  of  the  earth  taken  from  this  connecting 
trench  is  another  evidence  that  Washington,  in  large  measure, 
is  built  upon  a  clay  foundation  (and  that  is  not  a  bad  bottom 
to  stand  on).  In  the  early  days  of  the  city  many  houses  were 
partly  built  of  clay  obtained  from  their  foundation  and  cellar 
excavations,  and  at  present  there  can  be  seen  piled  near  the 
Capitol  a  large  number  of  brick  made  from  “city”  clay.  These 
were  recently  taken  from  the  cupolas  over  the  domes  of  the  old 
Senate  and  House,  in  order  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
edifice.  This  work  is  now  going  on,  and,  possibly,  will  be 
finished  before  Congress  assembles.  NICODEMUS. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  AT  RIDLEY  PARK,  PA. 

HE  LOCAL  CONDITIONS  for  “puts 
and  calls”  on  the  brick  plants  still 
continues  to  be  heavy,  as  do  the 
rainfalls. 

The  moderation  in  the  torrid  va¬ 
pors  leaves  a  fine  opening  for  the 
display  of  increased  energy  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  all  hands  are  responding 
to  the  heavy  demands  made  upon 
our  local  brickmalters.  Knowing 
the  favorable  state  of  the  market  within  the  city  limits,  I  was 
somewhat  anxious  to  learn  how  the  suburban  men  were  faring, 
and  I  came  up  against  it  at  the 

— Plant  of  Machin  &  Brown. — 

This  is  a  trim  little  yard,  under  the  superintendence  of  H. 
Bawden,  a  man  who  knows  all  the  “ins  and  outs”  of  brick¬ 
yard  economics,  full  of  wire-like  energy,  able  to  set  up  a.  ma¬ 
chine  or  build  a  kiln,  having  done  practical  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  New  Mexico  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
States. 

Under  his  pilotage,  we  traversed  the  five  acres  allotted  to  the 
layout  of  the  yard  and  the  extra  twenty-five  acres  from  whence 
the  clays  are  drawn. 

This  clay  bank  runs  under  a  good  loam  top  to  a  depth  of 
about  11  feet,  and  the  clay  is  hauled  from  the  bank  on  to  the 
belt  and  crusher  into  the  pugging  mills  to  the  machine — a 
Henry  Martin  soft-mud  machine.  From  the  dump  board  the 
off-bearers  carry  them  direct  to  the  racks,  where  the  sun  and 
the  wind  osculate  upon  their  slick  sides  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

The  machine  is  fed  by  a  John  Best  engine  of  60-horse-power 
and  a  60-horse-power  boiler  of  the  same  make,  and  turns  out 
27,000  daily,  running  from  May  to  November. 

On  the  off  sides  of  the  yards  the  tracks  of  the  Reading  rail¬ 
road  permits  of  coal  being  dumped  in  the  rear  or  side  channels 
of  the  kilns,  of  which  there  are  four,  10-arch  up-draft,  having 
a  capacity  of  180,000  rack. 

Between  the  face  of  the  kilns  and  the  machine  shed  are  the 
drying  floors  and  racks,  numbering  twenty-three  with  a  ca 
pacity  of  11,285  to  a  rack.  This  saves  the  breaking  up  of  the 


ground,  as  the  heavy  hauling  from  the  bank  is  halted  at  the 
rear,  or  fag-end,  of  the  yard,  to  feed  the  belt,  and  all  heavy 
traffic  obviated  through  the  yard. 

While  only  eleven  miles  from  the  city’s  center,  it  is  interest 
ing  to  note  the  smaller  rate  of  wages  paid,  as  follows: 


Setters  . $2.25 

Machine  men  .  1.75 

Engineer  .  1.50 

General  hands  .  1.35 

Acts  as  a  set-off  for  any  increased  cost  of  hauling. 

The  prices  obtained  scarcely  equal  those  of  the  city  yards: 

Hards  are  selling  for . $5.50 

Salmon  .  3.50 

Straight  hard  .  6.50 

Stretchers  .  7.00-8.00 


This  yard  has  been  in  operation  over  thirteen  years,  and  has 
a  promising  future  before  it,  the  output  for  last  season  being 
over  four  million. 

— The  Holmes  Brick  Works. — 

Under  this  caption  this  yard,  although  having  a  prior  ex¬ 
istence,  was  last  year  taken  over  by  Mr.  William  R.  Newbold, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Maurice  J.  Smith  as  manager,  set 
to  work  and  thoroughly  remodeled  the  entire  plant,  which  is 
located  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  eight  miles  out. 
The  conditions  of  rot,  rust  and  stagnation  have  been  entirely 
eliminated,  and  in  place  of  chaos,  new  kilns,  new  racks,  sheds, 
trucks,  etc.,  all  have  their  appointed  values  and  places,  in 
making  the  yard  one  of  the  cleanest  and  trimmest  in  the 
suburbs. 

The  plant  consists  of  an  office,  two  tempering  pits,  one  Mar¬ 
tin  soft-mud  machine,  with  a  capacity  of  40,000,  deriving  its 
motive  power  from  a  portable  Erie  engine  of  20-horse-power 
and  a  30-horse-power  boiler;  three  eight-arch  up-draft  kilns, 
and  six  drying  floors,  with  a  capacity  of  8,500  each,  and  eight¬ 
een  drying  racks. 

Their  progress  for  the  short  season  opened  to  them  last  year 
was  not  a  big  one,  their  output  being  less  than  one  million. 
This  year,  however,  the  outlook  is  promising,  and  as  they 
are  located  right  in  the  heart  of  a  growing  suburban  center, 
it  only  needs  the  breath  of  a  good  real  estate  operation  to 
make  it  a  good  paying  yard. 

The  prices  quoted  are  up  to  a  level  with  those  in  the  city: 

Salmon  . $  5.25 

Hard  .  7.50 

Stretcher  .  8.50-9.00 

Hand-made  .  11.50 

Paving  .  11.50 

A  driving  northeaster  shut  out  the  opportunity  for  the  cam¬ 
era’s  steady  eyes,  but  this  will  come  later,  then  watch  it. 

W.  P.  L. 


BUCKEYE  BRICKMAKERS  TAKE  A  DAY  OFF. 

The  Brickmakers’  Protective  Association  held  an  outing  and 
its  monthly  meeting  at  Minerva  Park  on  Saturday,  August  17. 
The  members  were  accompanied  by  their  families,  and  all  ex¬ 
penses,  including  transportation  and  admission  to  the  theater, 
were  paid  by  the  Association. 

A  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  grove  in  the  afternoon, 
after  which  a  bowling  contest  between  the  wives  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  for  which  prizes  were  awarded,  took  place.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ladies  received  prizes:  First,  Mrs.  Laplante,  fancy  lamp; 
second,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Dow.  fancy  lamp;  third.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Streett, 
jardiniere;  fourth,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Ford,  medallion  picture;  fifth. 
Mrs.  David  Gale,  fancy  china;  sixth,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mulby.  fancy 
china;  seventh.  Mrs.  B.  S.  Stevenson,  olive  dish;  eighth,  Mrs. 
Laura  Mulby,  fancy  dish;  ninth  Mrs.  Mose  Raymond,  fancy 
china;  tenth,  Mrs.  Campbell,  fancy  dish:  eleventh,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Conard,  china.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  wife  of  the  secretary,  was 
presented  with  handsome  china,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fish,  of  the 
Fish  Press  Brick  Co.,  who  is  responsible  for  the  successful 
meetings,  and  who  had  done  more  to  entertain  the  members 
and  their  families,  and  has  received  the  distinction  of  elevat¬ 
ing  the  brickmaking  business  in  this  city,  was  presented  with 
a  handsome  diamond  pin.  A  bowling  contest  for  men  was 
held,  and  E.  W.  Dow,  W.  E.  Mulby  and  David  Gale  received 
watch  fobs  as  prizes.  The  bowling  contest  was  followed  by 
refreshments,  after  which  the  entire  party  attended  the  the¬ 
ater.  About  seventy-five  were  in  attendance. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  WANTS  THE  NEXT  N.  B.  M.  A.  CON¬ 
VENTION; 


LTHOUGH  EVERYBODY  is  busy  here  in 
Cleveland  getting  ready  for  the  Grand 
Army  reception  on  the  9th  of  September, 
we  will  not  neglect  The  Clay-Worker. 

We  want  to  interest  the  clayworkers  in 
the  beauties  of  this  city  on  the  lake,  and 
call  their  attention  to  the  many  points  of 
interest  which  can  be  found  here.  Inas¬ 
much  as  we  want  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  to  meet  here  next  February, 
we  this  early  put  in  our  claims  for  the  convention  at  this 
place. 

The  coming  convention  of  the  old  soldiers  will  demonstrate 
how  Cleveland  entertains  her  visitors.  Cleveland  has  grown 
immensely  during  the  last  few  years,  both  in  enterprise  and 
numbers,  and  is  now  expending  nearly  $100,000  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Grand  Army  for  a  week. 

On  Bond  street  elevated  seats,  on  both  sides,  to  seat  many 
thousands  of  people,  extend  from  Rockwell  street  nearly  to 
the  lake.  The  Square  is  dotted  all  over  with  lofty  white  col¬ 
umns  of  staff  work,  surmounted  by  globes,  on  which  immense 
eagles  are  perched.  The  columns  are  dotted  over  with  in¬ 
candescent  lamps.  Cables  reach  from  column  to  column,  hav¬ 
ing  strings  of  innumerable  incandescent  lamps.  These  will 
vie  with  the  Pan-American  in  profuse  illumination  at  night. 

The  city  had  been  putting  large  sewers  in  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets.  These  were  delayed  by  the  severe  rainstorms 
and  other  causes,  so  that  it  was  feared  that  these  streets 
would  not  be  ready  by  the  time  the  reunion  takes  place. 
However,  large  forces  of  men  were  put  on,  and  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  made  to  complete  the  work.  It  looks  now,  if  nothing  in¬ 
tervenes,  that  the  streets  will  be  in  pretty  good  shape  a  week 
hence. 

It  may  not  be  known  generally  that  Cleveland  is  doing  more 
in  the  brick  paving  line  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Whole  trainloads  of  brick  are  being  poured  in,  and  the  paving 
goes  on  nearly  all  over  the  city.  In  the  suburbs,  where  new 
allotments  are  opened,  the  first  thing  is  to  pave  the  streets 
with  the  so-called  Cleveland  vitrified  blocks.  These,  as  the 
readers  know,  are  universally  5  inches  wide,  and  were  first 
originated  here. 

The  Gordon  estate  has  thrown  open  the  large  area  between 
Gordon  Park  -and  St.  Clair  street,  in  which  several  streets 
have  been  laid  with  brick,  and  others  have  piles  of  brick  lying 
ready  to  put  in.  Gordon  avenue,  however,  which  leads  into  the 
park  on  the  west,  has  been  treated  like  all  the  drives  in  the 
park  and  boulevards  with  crushed  stone  and  fine  trap  rock 
surface. 

A  drive  over  the  Rockefeller  boulevard,  which  extends  sev¬ 
eral  miles  from  Gordon  Park  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
is  one  of  the  great  attractions  just  now.  In  the  afternoon 
stylish  vehicles  and  automobiles  make  plentiful  use  of  it,  and 
give  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and  taste  of  our  city  people. 

The  five-mile  tunnel  under  the  lake,  to  draw  drinking  water 
from  the  clear  current  of  water  from  the  north,  in  Lake  Erie, 
has  of  late  been  called  attention  to  by  the  newspapers.  We 
refer  to  the  burning  of  crib  No.  2,  and  the  rupture  in  crib  No. 
3,  which  latter  is  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  intake.  Several 
lives  have  been  sacrified  by  these  accidents,  which  the  grand 
jury  is  investigating  at  the  present  time. 

The  Lake  Front  Park,  which  gives  a  direct  view  toward  the 
lake  and  cribs,  is  a  great  attraction  to  the  strangers  in  the  city. 

When  the  air  is  clear  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  with  the 
ships  sailing  in  and  out,  well  repay  the  onlookers  from  the 
city  and  country  alike. 

The  beautiful  Lake  View  Cemetery  and  Garfield  Monument, 
on  the  summit,  also  attract  many,  and  also  give  a  fine  pros¬ 
pect  over  the  lake  from  a  greater  distance. 

The  beautiful  First  Methodist  Church,  corner  of  Erie  and 


Prospect  streets,  has  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  for  $500,000,  and 
the  congregation  is  going  to  move  up  Euclid  avenue,  to  the 
corner  of  Sterling,  to  build  a  house  of  worship  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  outshine  all  the  others,  not  excepting  the  Ep- 
worth  Memorial,  erected  on  the  spot  where  that  church  auxili¬ 
ary  was  first  started.  We  do  not  know  yet  whether  brick  will 
be  the  principal  material  or  not,  but  hope  so. 

The  question  of  erecting  all  the  different  public  buildings  in 
a  group  on  the  lake  front  is  still  in  abeyance. 

The  new  postoffice  building,  however,  will  be  erected  on  the 
corner  on  the  square  where  the  present  postoffice  is  now. 

Additional  ground  has  been  secured  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Case  Block,  adjoining,  in  which  the  Case  Library  is  situated. 

Diagonal  across  is  the  great  Soldiers’  Monument,  with  the 
four  groups  of  bronze  figures,  showing  the  four  branches  of 
the  fighting  force  of  our  country  in  action.  Surrounding  the 
esplanade  is  an  exquisite  lawn,  having  the  various  badges  of 
the  different  military  divisions  and  orders,  laid  out  in  parti¬ 
colored  foliage  plants. 

Most  of  the  brick  here  are  made  of  surface  clay  with  the 
soft  clay  process.  Ferdinand  Eggers  is  the  only  brickmaker 
using  shale  near  the  city  limits.  However,  as  electric  and 
steam  roads  branch  out  inland,  where,  in  easy  reaching  dis¬ 
tance  some  of  the  largest  paving  brick  factories  in  Ohio  are 
situated,  members  of  our  fraternity  can  easily  reach  them 
from  here. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  situated  a  few  miles 
south,  is  well  worth  visiting.  This  is  under  the  management 
of  the  President  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  committee  will  elect  to  have  the 
convention  come  to  A  BUCKEYE. 


AN  INDIANA  BRICK  COMPANY  STRIKES  NATURAL  GAS 


The  Hoosier  Brick  Co.  has  been  sinking  a  well  at  the  plant 
on  the  Corydon  pike,  a  mile  west  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  order 
to  secure  a  supply  of  water  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  operate  all  the  time,  some  delay  having  been  occasioned 
on  account  of  its  scarcity  during  the  last  few  months.  The 
well,  which  had  been  sunk  some  distance  in  the  shale,  was 
“shot”  with  dynamite  late  one  afternoon  in  the  hope  that  a 
vein  of  water  would  be  opened  by  the  explosion.  A  great  flow 
followed  the  explosion  and  with  it  came  a  fine  pressure  of  gas, 
of  sufficient  volume  to  afford  ample  fuel  for  the  boilers  of  the 
plant.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  the  well 
cleared  of  water  at  once,  and  to  take  measures  to  develop  it. 


THE  SUMMITVILLE  TILE  WORKS  EXPANDING. 


The  Summitville  (Ind.)  Tile  Works  will  build  a  new  tile 
factory  at  Hillsdale,  Ind.  The  plant,  which  will  be  208  feet 
long  by  80  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  with  boiler  and 
engine  room  annexed  to  the  main  building,  will  be  equipped 
with  machinery  from  the  shops  of  Taplin.  Rice  &  Co.,  Akron. 
They  have  an  immense  shale  bank,  100  feet  high,  that  can  be 
worked  from  the  top  down  from  the  time  the  clay  is  dug  until 
the  finished  tile  enter  the  car.  The  product  of  this  plant,  in 
connection  with  the  plants  at  Summitville  and  Montezuma, 
will  give  them  an  output  of  250  carloads  of  tile  a  month.  In  a 
recent  letter  relating  to  the  plant,  Mr.  Whitney,  the  secretary 
of  the  company,  says:  “We  believe  in  expansion  in  the  tile 
business  at  least,  and  if  this  move  will  not  take  care  of  our 
trade,  which,  indeed,  is  doubtful,  we  will  build  another  and 
larger  plant.” 


A  NEW  CEMENT  COMPANY  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


Among  recent  incorporations  in  Missouri  is  the  St.  Louis 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  with  $1,850,000  capital.  The  company 
will  at  once  erect  at  Prospect  Hill,  near  Baden,  Mo.,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  cement  plants  in  the  world.  The  directors 
are  Edwards  Whitaker,  S.  W.  Fordyce,  J.  C.  Van  Blarcom.  E. 
E.  Paramore,  Charles  B.  McClure,  F.  R.  Bissell,  John  Scullin, 
Charles  B.  Stowe  and  John  C.  Robinson.  The  manufacture 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  been  the  manager  of  a  plant  of  this  character  at 
Sandusky,  O.  Mr.  C.  B.  Stowe  is  a  member  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Stowe-Fuller  Co.,  extensive  manufacturers  of  fire  brick, 
of  Cleveland,  O. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUILDING  NOTES  FROM  THE  “OLD  POST.” 


INCENNES,  IND.,  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  is  to-day  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  an  extraordinary 
wheat  crop,  which  has  put  money  into 
the  pockets  of  our  farmers  and  trades 
people  beyond  their  expectations.  There 
is  an  easy  condition  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket;  workmen  are  all  busy  and  happy; 
there  is  no  strike  on  here,  no  lockout,  nothing  to  trouble  the 
mind  of  the  average  citizen  except  the  unprecedented  hot 
weather  and  long-continued  dry  spell.  Rain  has  been  so 
scarce  here  during  June  and  July  that  the  Wabasn  has  dwin¬ 
dled  away  until  it  is  scarcely  anything  but  banks,  and  the 
channel  will  soon  be  dusty  enough  to  require  sprinkling. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  and  drought  and  a  shortage  of 
brick  for  building  purposes,  builders  have  forged  ahead  with 
their  contracts.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  brick  the  price 
has  advanced  on  common  brick  one  dollar  per  thousand,  and 
are  now  selling  at  $6,  and  brickmakers  away  behind  on  orders. 

There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  building  being  done  here  this 
season,  particularly  in  the  line  of  residences.  These  are 
mostly  cottages  of  from  five  to  eight  rooms  each,  for  tenant 
houses,  or  tradespeople  who  are  building  residences  for  their 
own  use.  Ordinary  good  residences  are  in  great  demand  just 
now,  owing  to  the  general  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  business, 
but  more  particularly  because  of  the  erection  of  the  Vincennes 
Window  Glass  Co.’s  works.  This  enterprise  comes  here  from 
Albany,  Ind.,  and  promises  to  be  quite  an  addition  to  our  little 
city.  Some  idea  of  these  works  will  be  gained  from  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  buildings,  which  we  here  give: 

There  will  be  two  flatting  houses  under  one  roof,  110  by  130 
feet.  The  factory  is  100  by  138  feet.  The  tanking  house  is 
75  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide.  The  mixing  room  is  40  by  70 
feet.  The  producer  house  is  30  by  80  feet.  In  this  building 
the  company  are  erecting  six  producers  and  will  make  their 
own  gas  for  fuel  purposes.  They  expect  to  realize  a  saving 
of  at  least  ten  tons  of  coal  per  day.  These  producers  will 
cost  them  about  $10,000,  but  they  are  not  entirely  an  experi¬ 
ment,  as  the  proprietors  are  practical  men  in  their  business. 
They  will  also  erect  a  warehouse,  50  by  100  feet,  and  a  box 
shop,  30  by  70  feet,  and  will  manufacture  their  own  boxes. 
They  expect  to  be  in  operation  by  Sept.  16,  and  will  employ 
160  hands.  So  far  they  have  used  and  contracted  for  thirty- 
five  carloads  of  fire  brick,  besides  160  tons  of  tank  blocks  to 
be  used  in  lining  the  producers  and  other  of  the  glass  fur¬ 
naces,  etc.;  also  about  24,000  silicon  bricks  as  caps  for  the 
tanks.  These  come  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  fire  brick 
from  Sciotoville,  O.  In  addition  to  the  fire  brick  named  above, 
there  will  be  used  nearly  half  a  million  common  brick,  which 
are  being  supplied  by  the  local  brickyards.  The  men  em¬ 
ployed  are  mostly  skilled  workmen,  and  this  means  good 
wages  and  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  city,  most  of  them  being 
men  of  families. 

There  has  been  a  new  brickyard  established  liere  this  sea¬ 
son,  known  as  the  Knox  County  Brick  Co.  They  have  already 
burned  a  kiln  or  two  of  brick,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  help 
supply  the  market  and  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  trade.  The 
other  two  yards — Kixmiller’s  and  Clark’s — are  both  busy,  and, 
as  they  are  both  rack  and  pallet  yards,  have  made  the  most 
of  the  dry  w'eather,  so  much  desired  by  open-yard  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Plans  are  already  prepared  for  several  business  houses, 
some  of  which  are  under  contract  and  will  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pation  early  next  season.  Plans  have  also  been  adopted  for  a 
new  jail  and  sheriff’s  residence,  and  bids  submitted,  all  of 
which  were  higher  than  the  appropriation  made  by  the  county 
authorities,  and  were  disallowed  and  new  bids  are  adver¬ 
tised  for. 

The  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Bierhous  Bros,  have  under 
way,  and  nearly  completed,  a  large  business  block,  80  by  200 
feet,  four  stories  above  the  basement.  Tradition  furnishes 
the  information  that  this  building  occupies  the  ground  which 
was,  in  early  days,  the  “Old  Trading  Post”  and  the  scene  of 


all  the  traffic  and  excitement  incident  between  the  early  white 
settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  was,  in  fact,  “the  dark  and 
bloody  ground”  which  witnessed  the  numerous  brawls  and 
fights,  and  possibly  several  murders  of  both  whites  and  In¬ 
dians.  These  stories  all  have  considerable  fascination  for  the 
reader  since  the  appearance  of  Maurice  Thompson’s  book, 
“Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.”  The  book  has  elicited  considerable 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Old  Post  from  parties  who  previously 
knew  but  little  of  the  place  or  its  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  our  country.  J.  A.  R. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  to  be  Held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February 
10th  to  15th,  1902. 


AFTER  CAREFULLY  considering  all  the  points  in  favor 
of  each  of  the  various  cities  to  which  we  have  been  in¬ 
vited,  we  have  concluded  that  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the 
most  desirable  point  for  our  next  National  Convention,  and 
accordingly  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  there  February  10th 
to  15th,  1902.  The  geographical  location  of  Cleveland  makes 
it  particularly  acceptable  to  our  members  in  general,  for  it  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  clayworking  industry.  No  other  city 
may  be  reached  more  readily  by  the  majority  of  our  members. 
Since  we  met  there  seven  years  ago  Cleveland  has  made  won¬ 
derful  growth,  both  in-  population  and  wealth.  It  is  now 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  city  in  Ohio.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

The  brick  industries  of  that  vicinity  are  extensive.  Every 
process  of  manufacture  is  represented.  All  kinds  of  plants 
are  in  operation,  turning  out  immense  quantities  of  common 
building  brick,  the  finest  of  pressed  brick,  vitrified  sewer  brick, 
paving  brick  and  block  and  fire  brick  of  all  sorts.  Numerous 
sewer  pipe,  pottery  and  tile  plants  are  located  within  easy 
reach.  The  proximity  of  these  great  clay  interests  and  Cleve¬ 
land’s  splendid  railroad  facilities  make  it  an  ideal  meeting 
place  for  us.  We  are  confident  that  we  can  have  there  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conventions  held  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  Cleveland’s  facilities  for  entertaining  visitors  are 
such  as  to  insure  a  most  enjoyable  time  for  all  who  attend. 
Further  announcements  relative  to  reduced  railroad  rates, 
hotel  accommodations,  programme,  exhibition  and  convention 
hall,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  forthcoming  in  due  time. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

W.  H.  Hunt,  President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 

DEMANDS  FOR  AMERICAN  FIRE  BRICK. 


Commercial  Agent  Hamilton,  at  Cornwall,  Ontario,  reports 
to  the  State  Department  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
American  fire  brick  in  that  province.  It  is  being  sold  at  $40 
per  1,000.  Scotch  brick  is  also  used  in  the  province,  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  says  it  is  inferior  to  the  American,  and  brings  only 
$18  per  1,000. 


The  factory  of  the  American  Blower  Company,  at  Detroit, 
is  operating  to  its  fullest  capacity.  In  addition  to  many 
orders  for  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  for  public  build¬ 
ings,  they  also  have  on  their  books  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  factory  heating,  drying  apparatus,  etc. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Making  Drain  Tile  on  a  Sewer  Pipe  Press. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  my  check  for  $2  for  The  Clay-Worker.  We  put 
in  a  Taplin  &  Rice  steam  press  this  spring  to  make  large  tile, 
and  we  are  getting  along  nicely.  Drain  tile  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  this  season,  but  the  gas  is  giving  out  fast,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  factories  will  have  gas  to  burn  tile  next  sea¬ 
son. 

With  best  wishes  to  The  Clay-Worker,  we  are,  very  respect¬ 
fully,  THE  CURTISVILLE  TILE  &  BRICK  CO. 

Curtisville,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1901. 


Drying  Troubles. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  the  August  Clay- 
Worker  entitled,  “A  Discussion  of  the  Utilization  of  Exhaust 
Steam  for  Drying  Purposes,”  by  “A  Master  Mechanic,”  and 
would  like  to  ask  the  writer  a  few  questions,  for  we  think  our 
dryer  is  costing  us  too  much.  We  have  an  80-horse-power  boiler, 
60  inches  by  16  feet — 14x16  Erie  City  engine,  driving  a  Cham¬ 
bers  brick  machine.  We  dry  by  steam  heat,  using  the  exhaust 
steam  in  the  daytime  and  live  steam  at  night.  Our  dryer  is 
120  feet  in  length.  The  header  pipe  is  six  inches  in  diameter. 
From  header  we  use  one-inch  pipe,  which  runs  the  length  of 
the  house,  with  a  return  bend,  comes  into  another  six-inch 
pipe,  then  out  at  the  trap.  We  have  about  12,000  feet  of  one- 
inch  feed  pipe.  If  "Master  Mechanic”  can  figure  it  out  from 
this,  would  like  to  have  him  tell  us  how  much  back  pressure 
we  have  on  engine.  It  takes  about  six  cords  of  wood  per  day 
to  run  us.  Isn’t  that  too  much?  What  is  the  trouble? 

CAMPVILLE  BRICK  CO. 

— Reply  to  Above. — • 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  query,  I  cannot  be  as  exact  as  I 
would  like  to  be,  owing  to  the  incomplete  data  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  submits,  but  will  answer  as  best  I  can  in  a  general  way. 
The  gentleman  states  that  he  runs  a  steam  dryer  120  feet  long 
with  one-inch  pipes  having  a  return  bend,  and  coming  from  a 
six-inch  pipe  to  another  six-inch  pipe.  From  this  we  judge 
that  the  steam  has  to  pass  twice  through  a  one-inch  pipe  120 
feet  long,  or  240  feet  in  all,  before  it  reaches  the  drain  pipe 
and  traps.  According  to  the  rules  laid  down,  steam  flowing 
through  a  one-inch  pipe  loses  one  pound  of  pressure  to  every 
20  feet,  which  would  make  in  240  feet  12  pounds.  Where 
steam  is  not  passing  through  regular,  as  it  is  in  a  dryer,  the 
loss  is  not  so  much.  We  would  advise  the  gentleman  to  put  a 
steam  gauge  on  the  exhaust,  between  the  engine  and  the  dryer, 
which  will  give  him  the  back  pressure  on  the  engine.  If  the 
traps  have  to  raise  the  water  any  distance  it  may  show  consid¬ 
erable  back  pressure.  This  back  pressure  in  small  pipes  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Dryer,  where  the 
back  pressure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Six  cords  of  wood  per 
day,  which  he  says  is  consumed,  would  be,  according  to  Ny- 
strom,  20,250  pounds  of  wood.  We  take  it  to  be  Southern  pine. 
This  would  be  equal  to  8,100  pounds  of  bituminous  coal.  The 
fuel  consumption  runs  somewhat  excessive.  If  we  estimate 
that  the  whole  of  the  80-horse-power  the  boiler  is  rated  at  is 
consumed,  and  the  large  allowance  of  six  pounds  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hour,  which  is  excessive  for  a  good  slide  valve 
engine  even,  as  some  engines  take  less  than  two  pounds,  we 
have  6x80,  equal  480  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  or  4,800  pounds 
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in  ten  hours.  If  wood  to  the  value  of  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
coal  is  used  for  the  other  fourteen  hours  to  heat  the  dryer,  it 
will  only  show  4,800,  plus  3,000,  equal  7,800  pounds  of  coal  for 
twenty-four  hours’  work. 

From  the  above  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  nigger  in  the 
woodpile  some  place.  MASTER  MECHANIC. 


Chicago  Brick  and  Building  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  year  of  1901  is  undoubtedly  a  record-breaker  from  the 
point  of  view  of  building  activities.  Since  the  early  days  of 
spring  each  month  has  brought  fresh  proof  of  prosperity  in 
the  world  of  architecture,  and  now  there  is  every  prospect 
that  fall  building  in  Chicago  will  keep  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  the  earlier  months.  Building  material  men,  particularly 
makers  of  and  dealers  in  brick,  have  felt  the  steady  demand 
upon  their  stock  from  the  first,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  foreshadow  a  let-up.  Brick  manufacturers  are  all  rushed 
with  orders,  and  many  of  them  are  days  or  even  weeks  behind. 
The  prosperity  of  the  season  has  been  due  to  a  number  of 
causes — general  prosperity  throughout  the  country,  an  un¬ 
usual  demand  for  business  and  residence  accommodations 
brought  about  by  the  inadequate  number  of  buildings  (in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  gain  in  population)  erected  during  the  year  pre¬ 
vious,  and  an  extremely  satisfactory  condition  of  labor  among 
the  building  trades.  In  the  assassination  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  indeed,  we  have  experienced  a  calamity  which  might 
well  cause  no  little  disturbance  in  the  industrial  world,  but 
such  is  the  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  present  good 
era,  as  well  as  in  the  new  President,  that  no  ill  results  in  this 
regard  seem  probable. 

The  total  cost  of  all  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction 
in  Chicago,  it  is  said,  will  reach  an  aggregate  of  between 
eleven  and  twelve  million  dollars.  Buildings,  the  cost  of  each 
of  which  is  $25,000,  alone  mount  up  to  $9,000,000  of  this  sum. 
Of  the  total  number  of  buildings  erected  for  the  year,  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  constitute  a  large  proportion,  costing  alto¬ 
gether  between  eight  and  nine  million  dollars,  or  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  all  buildings  erected  in  the  city. 
Plans  for  a  number  of  new  apartment  houses,  varying  in  cost 
from  twenty  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  past  week,  and  so  this  type  of  structure  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing  in  favor. 

The  Union  League  Club  of  this  city  have  asked  the  local 
architects  to  submit  plans  for  an  $800,000  clubhouse,  to  be  put 
up  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  and  cover  as  well  a  strip  of 
property  at  the  rear  of  this,  recently  bought  by  them.  D.  H. 
Burnham  &  Co.,  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge  and  Jenney  & 
Mundie  especially  were  requested  to  submit  plans. 

The  American  Copper,  Brass  &  Iron  Works  have  bought 
ten  acres  of  groupd  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wellington  and 
Paulina  streets,  and  will  shortly  erect  a  $75,000  plant. 

In  a  list  of  twenty  active  cities,  Chicago  ranks  second  in 
respect  to  the  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  during  August, 
1901,  and  sixth  in  respect  to  per  cent,  of  gain  over  August, 
1900.  The  total  number  of  permits  for  Chicago  during  the 
month  just  passed  was  530;  the  cost  of  the  structures  thus 
authorized  was  $3,214,200,  and  the  gain  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year  was  89  per  cent.  FAX. 


A  Source  of  Pleasure  and  Profit. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  herewith  find  my  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 
I  have  received  your  paper  for  the  past  two  years,  and  must 
say  it  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  investment  on  my  part, 
as  I  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  information  and  profit  from 
reading  it.  You  may  discontinue  sending  the  paper  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  my  subscription,  because  I  have  given  up  the  brick 
business  and  have  gone  into  the  iron  business.  I  am  now 
president  of  the  Ottawa  Furnace  and  Foundry  Company,  doing 
a  large  business  in  cast-iron  stoves  and  ranges,  steel  ranges, 
hot-water  boilers  for  heating  houses,  hot-air  furnaces,  regis¬ 
ters,  etc.,  as  well  as  fittings,  soil  pipes,  boiler  stands,  etc.,  etc. 
Our  plant  is  the  most  modern  in  Canada  for  its  size.  I  per¬ 
sonally  looked  after  the  construction  of  our  buildings,  cupolas, 
and  the  installation  of  our  plant,  eighteen  months  ago,  so  that 
my  time  has  been  fully  occupied.  No  doubt  you  will  consider 
me  a  “backslider,”  but  I  have  not  disposed  of  my  clay  proper- 


ties  yet,  and  after  a  few  years  hope  to  be  able  to  turn  them  to 
profit  when  I  have  more  time  at  my  disposal. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  that  if  every  other  journal, 
representing  a  special  industry,  was  as  well  conducted  as  The 
Clay-Worker  has  been  during  the  time  I  have  taken  it,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  industries  so  represented.  Allow  me,  then,  to 
wish  you  continued  prosperity. 

GEORGE  A.  MOTHERSILL. 


Cleveland's  Series  of  Disasters, 

Editor  of  The  Clay  Worker: 

With  a  feeling  of  anguish  caused  by  the  dreadful  news  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  our  President,  I  can  hardly 
convey  to  you  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Cleveland.  That  a 
man  living  in  our  midst,  and  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
an  adopted  citizen,  could  do  such  a  dastardly  deed,  and  shoot 
our  genial,  man-loving  and  large-hearted  President,  William 
McKinley,  goes  beyond  our  comprehension. 

It  seems  that  while  we  Were  preparing  a  great  reception 
for  the  old  veterans  and  the  President,  disasters  follow  one 
after  the  other.  First  the  burning  of  the  water-works  crib 
No.  2,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives,  and  the  entombing 
of  two  men  for  nearly  six  days,  under  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  to  be  rescued  half  dead,  is  followed  by  the  giving  away 
of  the  shaft  in  crib  No.  3.  Three  more  lives  were  lost  there. 
This  is  followed  by  a  landslide  of  blue  clay  in  Gordon  Park, 
where  three  more  men  were  buried  alive.  This  occurred  where 
the  Lake  Shore  railroad  passes  through  Gordon  Park  on  a 
high  embankment,  through  which  a  viaduct  is  being  built  for 
the  Boulevard  drive.  Now,  to  cap  all  this,  comes  the  startling 
news,  only  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  festivities. 
While  the  decorations  of  bright  bunting  are  spread  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  the  awful  apprehension  comes  that  it  may  have  to  be 
changed  to  the  dark  colors  of  mourning  before  the  week  is 
past. 

However,  we  hope  for  the  best,  and  may  we  rejoice  before 
you  go  to  press  to  know  that  that  valuable  life  may  be  saved 
the  nation.  F.  E.  FREY. 


Oil  the  Best  Fuel  for  Clayworkers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

To  those  of  us  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  the  brick  and  tile 
business  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  in  the  columns  of  The 
Clay-Worker  the  general  condition  of  prosperity  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  clayworking  industries  throughout  the  country. 
Every  section  seems  to  share  in  the  good  times.  It  seems  to 
me,  though,  that  the  South  and  West  will  show  more  growth 
in  our  industry  during  the  next  few  years  than  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  country.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  my  belief 
is  that  the  discovery  of  oil  is  going  to  solve  the  fuel  question 
for  our  Western  and  Southern  clayworkers.  The  cost  of  fuel 
has  been  the  great  drag  on  our  business  in  that  quarter.  With 
an  abundance  of  oil  they  can  readily  develop  their  great  clay 
fields,  so  I  am  counting  on  a  rapid  increase  in  the  brick  and 
tile  business  throughout  the  West  and  South. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  transportation  facilities  are  such  as 
to  bring  oil  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  locality  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  certainly  be  the  case,  but  for  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  chemists  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  and  other  similar  concerns,  which  have  made  the  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  crude  oil  more  valuable  than  the  oil  itself  was  orig¬ 
inally. 

To  those  who  are  near  enough  to  the  base  of  supply  to  obtain 
crude  oil  at  a  reasonable  price,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  when  properly  handled  oil  for  fuel  is  better  and  more  es¬ 
sential  than  coal,  even  when  coal  is  located  on  the  premises, 
and  I  speak  from  experience,  having  used  both  fuels  for  many 
years.  When  coal  has  to  be  shipped  to  the  clay  plant  and  costs 
$1.50  or  more  per  ton,  oil  can  probably  be  obtained  at  a  price 
that  it  will  make  it  the  cheaper  fuel,  all  things  considered,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  the  best  fuel  for  clayworkers. 

Oil  is  to-day  classed  in  the  background  for  fuel,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  general  users  of  fuel  have  not  made  a  study  and  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  how  to  use  it.  I  am  prepared  to  produce 
as  good  results  from  the  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel  as  from  coal,  and  at 
a  less  cost.  Fifty  gallons,  or  one  barrel  of  oil,  will  produce 
fully  as  much  heat  as  1  y2  tons  of  coal,  and  I  am  now  working 
on  an  improved  method  for  applying  oil  as  a  fuel  that  I  am 
fully  persuaded  will  increase  the  efficiency,  so  that  one  barrel 
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of  oil  will  produce  as  much  heat  as  1%  or  2  tons  of  coal.  The 
amount  of  heat  produced  from  a  ton  of  coal,  compared  with 
the  same  amount  of  heat  produced  from  oil,  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  oil. 

There  is  an  enormous  cost  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
coal  that  few  take  into  consideration  in  comparing  the  two 
fuels.  With  oil  for  fuel  one  man  will  operate  more  fires  or 
furnaces  than  six  men  can  with  coal.  One  man  can  very  nicely 
attend  to  the  fires  of  four,  five  or  six  kilns,  all  at  the  same 
time.  One  can  take  the  care  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boilers 
producing  steam  for  power,  while  the  same  boilers  would  re¬ 
quire  an  average  of  one  man  to  each  two  boilers,  or  six  or 
eight  men  as  firemen  to  a  battery  of  twelve  boilers.  And  the 
coal  must  all  be  handled  in  some  way,  and  placed  around  the 
kilns  or  in  the  coal  boxes  for  boilers,  and  ashes  to  be  taken 
away,  and  usually  at  a  heavy  cost  and  long  haul  to  the  most 
convenient  dumping  ground,  while  in  the  use  of  oil  there  is 
none  of  this  expense. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  and  discussed  by  those  who  know 
nothing  about  oil  as  a  fuel  that  the  immense  cost  to  install 
and  equip  a  plant  for  the  use  of  oil  is  a  detriment.  Let  me 
say  on  this  very  point,  the  first  cost  for  the  equipment  of  a 
plant  for  oil  may  exceed  that  for  coal,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  cheaper,  for  there  will 
be  found  a  great  difference  in  necessary  repairs.  With  oil  for 
fuel  one  set  of  grate  bars  will  last  ten  years,  while  with  coal 
more  or  less  new  grate  bars  and  castings  have  to  be  renewed 
every  thirty  days. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  oil  as  a  fuel  is  much  cheaper  than 
coal  for  any  purpose  and  at  any  location,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  prices  of  the  existing  cost  of  each.  I  have  had 
every  whit  as  good  results  from  oil  as  a  fuel  as  could  possibly 
be  had  with  coal,  and  for  burning  sewer  pipe  and  all  hollow 
wares  and  glazes  the  best  colors  and  finest  burns  I  ever  saw 
were  produced  with  oil  as  fuel.  It  is  only  a  question  of  propel 
installment  and  of  becoming  as  familiar  with  the  use  of  oil  as 
coal,  and  as  good  or  better  results  will  be  had. 

There  is  one  condition  greatly  to  be  considered,  namely: 
More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  used  throughout  our  coun¬ 
try  is  wasted  by  its  improper  handling.  More  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  heating  qualities  of  oil  can  be  wasted  if  not  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  I  have  witnessed  a  few  plants  using  oil,  and  so 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes  they  were  wasting  75  per  cent, 
of  it.  The  secret  of  success  in  using  oil  is  to  control  the  flow 
and  avoid  waste  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  to  the  minimum 
and  but  few  persons  try  to  do  so.  They  prefer  to  have  a  great 
roar  and  volume  of  smoke  raising  up  heavenward,  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  it  roll  out  of  the  top  of  the  stack.  If  properly  han¬ 
dled,  in  thirty  minutes  after  starting  fires  no  smoke  should 
be  seen  anywhere.  Comparing  the  relative  cost  of  oil  aiid  coal 
from  the  same  location,  and  considering  the  difference  in  the 
handling,  it  is  easily  computed  that  with  one  barrel  of  oil 
giving  as  much  heat  one  and  one-naif  tons  of  coal,  that  the 
former  is  much  the  cheaper  fuel.  EXPERIENCE. 


A  Busy  Williamsport  Plant. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  building  industry  of  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  prosperous.  The  season  bids 
fair  to  be  the  most  successful  for  a  number  of  years.  Will¬ 
iamsport  is  the  home  of  a  well-known  member  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.,  Mr.  D.  P.  Guise,  who  has  a  modern  plant  and  is  turning  out 
35,000  good  paving  brick  every  day.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  three  nine-foot  dry  pans,  with  elevators  and  screens;  one 
Freese  Mammoth  Junior  brick  machine  and  pug  mill;  one 
Eagle  and  one  double  Columbian  repress;  two  boilers,  rated  as 
high  as  150-horse-power;  one  engine,  250-horse-power;  1,560- 
foot  single  track  steam  dryer;  about  200  single-deck  trucks; 
seven  down-draft  kilns  and  one  up-draft. 

The  materials  from  which  the  brick  are  made  are  of  first- 
class  quality,  being  a  blue  ferriferous  shale  and  clay,  and  the 
paving  brick  made  from  this  shale  are  unsurpassed,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  there  is  anything  in  the  market  that  equals 
them  in  durability.  A  strong  card  showing  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  use  their  brick  in  various 
places,  and  the  third  order  has  just  been  filled  for  the  railroad 
company  since  my  taking  charge  of  the  plant,  which  is  not 
quite  two  months,  and  which  speaks  for  itself,  as  you  well 
know  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  .Co.  is  very  particular  and 
wants  nothing  but  the  best. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  plant  is  a  strata  of  fine  building 
stone.  We  are  getting  out  large  blocks  of  blue  stratified  stone, 
and  the  best  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  Doubtless  it 
will  seem  strange  that  building  stone  should  constitute  part 
of  the  bank  of  the  material,  but  such  is  the  case,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  the  strata  alternating  regularly.  A  READER. 
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XXXVI.  SEPTEM  PER  1901.  No.  8. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 

Cleveland,  February  10th  to  15th,  1902,  is  a  good  choice. 
The  sixteenth  annual  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  ought  to  be  a 
record-breaker. 

:jc  * 

We  do  not  believe  that  within  the  history  of  the  world  a 
mortal  man  ever  left  it  with  so  many  friends  and  so  few  ene¬ 
mies  as  President  McKinley.  His  name  now  takes  its  place  in 
history  beside  that  of  Lincoln. 

*  *  * 

Vacation  days  are  over.  Another  school  term  is  now  at 
hand.  Young  clayworkers  who  can  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  offered  at  the  schools  for  clayworkers  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Alfred,  N.  Y.  The  most  successful  men 
these  times  are  specialists.  The  most  successful  clayworkers 
in  the  years  to  come  will  be  those  who  are  especially  equipped 
for  the  work. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey  has  decided  to  bring  its 
report  of  1878  up  to  date.  There  have  been  enormous  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  clay  fields  of  that  State  since  it  was  issued. 
Not  only  have  the  clay  industries  grown,  but  new  clay  deposits 
of  great  value  have  been  opened  up.  Our  able  contributor, 
Prof.  Heinrich  Ries,  who  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  geolo¬ 
gist  and  clay  expert,  will  have  charge  of  the  work  of  getting 
out  the  new  report.  His  experience  and  proficiency  in  such 
matters  is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence. 

*  *  * 

More  trouble  for  the  brickmaker.  Now  comes  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  Florida  inventor,  a  Mr.  ,T.  D.  McDonnell,  has  been 
granted  a  patent  on  a  process  of  making  brick,  terra  cotta, 
sewer  pipe,  flag  stonps,  etc.,  from  crushed  stone,  shale,  lime, 
sand  and  earth — ’most  any  old  thing — without  burning.  A 
strong,  smooth  product  is  guaranteed  at  a  cost  so  low  that 
those  using  the  old  process  will  be  forced  out  of  the  business. 


It  is  a  shame,  just  when  we  are  all  so  busy  and  so  prosperous, 
but,  then,  there  is  one  little  ray  of  consolation,  the  lumber 
man  and  the  stone  man  will  be  run  out  of  business,  too,  for 
even  they  cannot  compete  with  this  new  material,  so  the  in¬ 
ventor  says. 

LIFE’S  LESSONS. 

The  last  great  speech  of  our  dead  President— that  delivered 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  on  the  day  previous  to  his 
assassination — was  a  most  masterly  effort,  and  now  that  the 
lips  which  uttered  it  are  stilled  forever,  it  seems  like  a 
prophecy  and  a  prayer  both.  The  closing  paragraphs  particu¬ 
larly  so,  and  may  wisely  be  considered  and  applied  to  local 
interests  and  organizations,  no  less  than  to  national  affairs. 
Referring  to  the  spirit  of  the  Exposition,  he  said: 

“The  good  work  will  go  on.  It  can  not  be  stopped.  These 
buildings  will  disappear;  this  creation  of  art  and  beauty  and 
industry  will  perish  from  sight,  but  their  influence  will 
remain  to 

“Make  it  live  beyond  its  too  short  living 
With  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

“Who  can  tell  the  new  thoughts  that  have  been  awakened, 
the  ambitions  fired  and  the  high  achievements  that  will  be 
wrought  through  this  exposition? 

“Gentlemen,  let  us  ever  remember  that  our  interest  is  in  ac¬ 
cord,  not  conflict,  and  that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  peace,  not  those  of  war.  We  hope  that  all  who  are 
represented  here  may  be  moved  to  a  higher  and  nobler  effort 
for  their  own  and  the  world’s  good,  and  that  out  of  this  city 
may  come  not  only  greater  commerce  and  trade  for  us  all,  but, 
more  essential  than  these,  relations  of  mutual  respect,  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship  which  will  deepen  and  endure. 

“Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will  graciously  vouchsafe 
prosperity,  happiness  and  peace  to  all  our  neighbors  and  like 
blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and  powers  of  earth.” 

Who  but  a  fiend  incarnate  could  have  wished  even  to  injure 
one  whose  whole  life  and  every  action  was  in  keeping  with 
the  lofty  sentiment  expressed?  The  death  of  such  a  man  can¬ 
not  be  atoned,  in  a  small  degree,  even,  by  the  killing  of  the 
murderer.  As  he  aimed,  not  at  the  President  personally,  but 
at  what  he  typified— law  and  government — so  the  law  should 
strike  at  what  the  assassin  represents.  Anarchy  is  a  crime 
against  civilization,  and  those  who  teach  it  should  no  more  be 
tolerated  than  any  other  class  of  criminals  or  lunatics.  It  is  a 
question,  too,  whether  those  less  radical  than  these  anarchists, 
but  yet  preach  class  jealousy  and  hatred,  are  without  responsi¬ 
bility.  How  far  removed  from  the  anarchist  is  he  who  rails 
against  capital  and  cries,  “The  rich  are  getting  richer,  and 
the  poor  poorer?”  Public  speakers  who  give  expression  to  such 
sentiments  may  well  reflect  and  ask  themselves,  “Am  I  my 
brother’s  keeper?”  for  their  utterances  inflame  minds  none  too 
strong  at  best. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

’Tis  said  that  but  for  the  saving  in  little  things,  such  as  the 
waste  of  fuel,  etc.,  due  to  the  adoption  of  improved  methods, 
that  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  the  large  factories  in  New  England 
would  pay  a  dividend,  so  sharp  is  competition  and  so  small  is 
the  margin  of  profit.  Thus  it  will  be  ultimately  with  clay¬ 
workers,  no  doubt.  Certain  it  is  that  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  fuel  question.  Those  who  can  obtain  oil  at  a 
price  that  will  justify  its  use  are  fortunate,  for  it  is  an  ideal 
fuel  for  all  such  purposes.  A  correspondent  who  has  used  oil 
extensively  in  burning  brick  says  in  an  article  on  another 
page  that  if  oil  is  used  carefully  and  intelligently  it  can  be 
used  with  profit  in  almost  any  section  where  coal  is  not  really 
cheap.  That  the  trouble  with  many  who  have  tried  to  use  oil 
in  competition  with  coal  is  that,  they  have  used  wasteful 
methods  and  have  not  derived  the  benefits  from  it,  either  as  to 
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efficiency  or  economy,  that  more  intelligent  methods  would 
have  given.  Another  contributor  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  petroleum  is  used  for  fuel  purposes  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  Russia  than  it  is  in  this  country,  and  suggests  that 
we  might  learn  something  by  studying  their  methods.  It  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  to  every  clayworker. 


REAL  ECONOMY  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


From  time  to  time  all  of  us  notice  the  construction  of  build¬ 
ings,  so  ponderous  in  their  formation,  so  irrational  in  their 
construction  and  so  elaborate  in  detail,  that  they  can  have  no 
justification  in  construction  from  a  business  standpoint. 

It  is  true  that  any  building  which  has  more  of  material,  be 
it  brick,  steel,  stone  or  iron,  or  more  of  decoration,  than  is 
necessary  for  its  dignity  or  character,  will  be  a  relative  busi¬ 
ness  failure.  An  excess  of  cost  which  results  in  extravagance 
of  this  kind  is  a  permanent  fixed  charge  upon  such  invest¬ 
ments,  and  those  who  make  such  investments  are  sure  to  suffer 
therefrom  during  the  life  of  the  property.  The  time  has  come 
when  manufacturers  and  those  who  occupy  offices  and  apart¬ 
ments  demand  permanency,  convenience,  safety  and  the  proper 
regard  for  the  external  appearance  of  the  structures  which 
surround  them.  Anything  which  goes  beyond  this  is  extrava¬ 
gant  and  deadening. 

The  primary  thing  to  consider  in  the  erection  of  any  build¬ 
ing  is  the  cost  of  insurance,  not  altogether  in  relation  to  this 
fixed  charge,  but  because  the  cost  of  insurance  emphasizes  and 
fixes  the  character  of  the  building.  Any  building  which  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  low  rate  of  insurance  must  necessarily  be  a  well 
constructed  building;  after  this  comes  the  question  of  appear¬ 
ance,  dignity  and  character.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
building  should  be  ugly.  A  beautiful  detail  costs  no  more  than 
an  ugly  detail.  Good  proportion  is  as  cheap  as  bad  proportion. 
When  the  world  realizes  this,  well-built  buildings  and  good 
buildings  will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  STRIKE. 


The  great  steel  strike,  which  has  been  a  menace  and  an 
affliction  to  the  whole  country  for  a  month  or  more,  is  now  so 
far  settled  that  we  may  sum  up  its  results  and  deduct  its  les¬ 
sons.  Its  results  cannot  be  estimated  in  figures,  as  the  most 
conspicuous  loss  has  been  the  enforced  idleness  of  200,000 
skilled  workers  for  weeks  in  some  cases,  and  for  a  month  or 
more  in  others — all. because  less  than  20,000  in  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Union  of  Steel  Workers  demanded  it,  because  they  could 
not  dictate  the  business  methods  of  their  employers.  The 
question  of  wages  cut  no  figure  in  the  case,  and  the  organiza- 
ton  represented  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  workers  in 
the  industries  represented  in  the  strike. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  suffering  this  long 
idleness  inflicted  upon  many  families,  whose  incomes  were  cut 
off  from  the  day  they  quit  work.  The  loss  to  the  employers 
was  wholly  pecuniary,  and  this  in  no  case  affected  personal 
comfort  or  any  permanent  loss  of  business.  They  are  the  least 
sufferers.  The  greatest  sufferers  next  to  the  strikers  them¬ 
selves  has  been  the  general  public,  for  want  of  the  regular  out¬ 
put  of  the  several  industries  that  were  drawn  into  the  strike 
on  what  is  called  sympathy,  a  method  adopted  to  punish  the 
millions  who  depend  on  the  product  of  the  industries  involved 
for  the  thousand  one  purposes  of  commerce  and  consumption. 

The  strikers  know  of  this  indirect  loss  and  glory  in  it, 
hoping  that  in  some  way  the  consumers  will  compel  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  concede  to  the  terms  of  the  strikers,  but  in  this 
instance  the  reverse  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  re¬ 
sults  of  the  strike.  Tens  of  thousands  who  have  heretofore 
more  or  less  approved  of  strikes  as  the  only  way  the  worker 
could  get  his  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  his  labor,  have  not 
only  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  strikers,  but  actual¬ 
ly  in  sympathy  with  the  employers,  and  we  may  note  the 


moral  effect  of  this  change  of  sympathy  from  the  strikers  to 
the  employers  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  causing 
the  failure  of  the  strike. 

Another  significant  result  has  been  the  outspoken  condemna¬ 
tion  of  that  feature  of  labor  unionism  which  has  heretofore 
claimed  the  right  to  keep  others  from  taking  the  places  left 
vacant  by  strikers.  While  conceding  the  right,  if  not  the  duty, 
of  skilled  labor  in  any  field  to  unite  for  self-protection  and 
mutual  improvement,  the  great  truth  that  no  set  of  men  can 
claim  the  exclusive  right  to  the  most  profitable  employment, 
and  may,  therefore,  prevent  others  equally  in  need  of  work 
from  taking  vacated  places,  was  never  before  so  emphatically 
declared. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  the  most  influential  Catholic  prelate  in 
America,  boldly  denounced  this  assumption  in  a  recent  address 
to  workingmen.  As  one  of  the  farthest  reaching  results  of  the 
strike  the  breaking  of  the  backbone  of  this  monstrous  assumed 
right  may  be  regarded  with  no  little  gratification. 

Another,  and  hardly  a  secondary  result,  is  the  development 
of  the  fact  that  after  all  there  is  almost  a  complete  preventive 
of  harm  in  the  machinery  of  the  courts  as  already  constituted. 
Would-be  law  violators  may  howl  at  government  by  injunction, 
but  it  is  a  stern  possibility,  not  so  difficult  of  application  as 
has  generally  been  supposed.  Of  course,  those  who  feel  the 
halter  draw  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  law,  and  of  those  wTho 
administer  it,  but  it  is  law  just  the  same. 

One  incidental  result  of  the  strike  smacks  of  the  ludicrous, 
but  it  is  full  of  significances.  Local  unions  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  upon  local  demagogues  for  speeches  on  some 
grand  occasion.  These,  assuming  that  organized  laborers  were 
the  only  workingmen  on  earth,  have  soared  aloft  in  their  de¬ 
nunciations  of  capital  and  their  exaltation  of  labor.  One  of 
these  was  called  on  for  a  speech  during  the  strike,  and  he  said 
his  piece  quite  to  the  delight  of  some,  but  to  the  disgust  of  the 
majority,  who  heard  in  Archbishop  Ireland’s  address  to  labor¬ 
ing  men  the  knell  of  coercion,  and  the  Supreme  Lodge  hast¬ 
ened  to  pass  a  resolution  that  hereafter  no  politician  or  saloon¬ 
keeper  should  be  called  on  to  orate  for  that  union.  With 
many  such  results,  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  The  Clay- 
Worker  concludes  that  the  strike,  after  all,  has  not  been 
an  unmixed  evil.  Perhaps  the  grand  result  could  not  have 
been  reached  at  less  expense.  Hereafter  there  will  be  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  approval  of  labor  unions.  They  will  have  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  all  large-hearted  men,  while  they  do  not 
assume  to  own  all  the  most  profitable  industries.  They  may 
not  like  the  methods  of  their  employers,  but  they  must  not 
paralyze  the  business  of  the  whole  country  in  their  efforts  to 
take  control  of  the  management,  nor  prevent  other  working¬ 
men  from  taking  the  places  they  vacate.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
this  amalgamated  trust  that  personally  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  were  opposed  to  the  strike,  and  they  reversed  the 
order  as  soon  as  possible,  and  now  the  name  of  Shaffer,  the 
leader,  is  unsavory  among  them. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“THE  DRY  STORY  OF  A  REGULAR  BRICK”  is  the  title  of 
the  oddest  and  most  amusing  little  pamphlet  that  we  have 
seen  touching  on  the  brick  business.  This  is  a  story  of  a 
brick’s  experience  in  its  transition  from  the  green  state  to  the 
dry  condition  ready  for  the  kiln.  It  is  told  in  a  quaint  way, 
and  each  page  contains  an  odd  illustration  that  cannot  fail  to 
amuse  every  brickmaker  who  has  the  least  appreciation  of 
humor.  The  book  is  issued  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 
Indianapolis,  from  whom  a  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

FANCY  EARTHENWARE,  including  both  hand  and  ma¬ 
chine-made  flower  pots,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  a  large  variety 
of  cuspidors  and  a  line  of  lawn  vases,  some  of  which  are  of 
immense  size,  ornate  umbrella  stands,  jardinieres  and  ped¬ 
estals,  are  all  illustrated  in  a  catalogue  received  from  A.  H. 
Hews  &  Co.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
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may  desire  household  or  lawn  ornaments  of  burned  clay  will 
find  many  things  to  interest  them  in  this  book. 

A  PLAIN  TALE  TRUTHFULLY  TOLD,  by  the  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  proves 
on  inspection  to  be  an  attractive  little  brochure,  pocket  size, 
telling  of  the  popularity  of  the  Martin  soft-mud  brick  machin¬ 
ery.  It  contains  a  number  of  attractive  illustrations  intended 
to  catch  the  eye,  the  idea  being  that  if  the  busy  brickmaker 
once  stops  to  look  at  something  that  interests  him,  he  will 
look  beyond  the  catch  phrases  and  be  impressed  with  the  value 
of  Martin  machinery.  Write  them  for  a  copy,  mentioning 
The  Clay-Worker. 

HOT  OR  COLD  CIRCULATION,  AS  PREFERRED.  If  you 
want  either,  write  to  the  New  York  Blower  Co.,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  for  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue,  No.  26.  It  is  a  work 
of  art  typographically;  the  cover  is  beautifully  embossed,  and 
the  inside  illustrations  are  as  fine  as  the  printer  and  engraver 
knew  how  to  make.  All  kinds  of  blowers  and  exhaust  fans  are 
illustrated  and  described,  as  is  also  a  line  of  blower  engines, 
pumps,  steam  traps,  etc.  A  good  deal  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  heating  and  ventilating  will  also  be  found  in 
the  book. 

ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  for 
all  manner  of  uses,  are  now  being  made  by  the  Jeffrey  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  have  issued  a  neat  cata¬ 
logue  devoted  to  this  special  branch  of  their  business.  From 
the  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
trolley  locomotive  is  going  to  come  into  general  use  in  mining 
operations.  Those  at  all  interested  in  such  matters  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  catalogue.  It  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  the  Patterson  Foundry  &  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  for  a  copy  of  their  new  cata¬ 
logue  devoted  to  pottery,  brick,  flint,  feldspar,  glass  and  clay¬ 
washing  machinery,  all  of  which  is  carefully  illustrated.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  pottery  machinery  of  all  sorts,  from  dry 
pans  to  jollies,  and  would  be  pleased  to  mail  a  copy  of  their 
catalogue  to  any  clayworker  who  may  desire  same. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HIS  REWARD. 


In  a  valley,  hid  by  wood. 

Out  of  human  sound  and  sight, 

Darby  Langan,  man  of  mud, 

Moulded  brick  from  morn’  ’till  night; 

This  his  motto,  I’ve  heard  tell, 

“What  I  do  shall  be  done  well.” 

No  man  ever  passed  his  way— 

Friends  had  long  forgot  his  name; 

Doomed  to  toil  from  day  to  day. 

Long  since  dead  his  dreams  of  fame; 

Yet  his  motto  still  did  dwell — 

“What  I  do  shall  be  done  well.” 

Darby  Langan  toiled  through  debt; 

Years  of  troubles  came  his  way; 

Sorrows  smote  him  sore,  but  yet 
Patiently  he  bore  each  day, 

Making  still  his  motto  tell, 

“What  I  do  shall  be  done  well.” 

One  cold  morn,  at  Autumn’s  close, 

Darby  Langan’s  soul  went  free, 

From  its  earthly  prison’s  woes, 

Into  bright  eternity, 

And  a  breath  went  down  the  dell, 

“What  I’ve  done,  I  have  done  well  ” 

At  the  great  White  Gate  it  stood, 

To  say  what  good  on  earth  it  shed— 

“I  made  brick,  and  made  them  good.” 

“Let  him  in,”  the  Angel  said, 

“In  the  highest  Heaven  to  dwell; 

He  hath  done  his  life’s  work  well.” 

—THE  DREAMER. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  by  man 
experienced  in  enamel  and  glazed  for  pot- 
ery,  bricks,  terra  cotta  or  art  tiles.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Address 

1  cm  J.  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — One  hundred  and 
forty-three  acres  valuable  clay  land ; 
several  kinds  of  clay;  deep  water  front 
and  railway  facilities. 

NIELSON  BROS., 

9  1  d  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  one-half  interest  in  dry  press  brick 
plant  to  a  party  who  is  skilled  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  handling  of  face  or  front  brick; 
only  plant  of  its  kind  between  St.  Louis 
and  Nashville,  hence  demand  for  its  out¬ 
put  is  unlimited;  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  three  years.  Full  particulars  will 
be  given  on  application.  Address 

S.  HICKS, 

9  2  dm  Providence,  Ky. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS.”  h.  R.  Gritfen .  $5.oo 

“BRICKH  AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BR1CKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,,”  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley .  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T-  A-  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis*  Ind 
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ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 
RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


tUbaf  $  the  Use 
of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  41  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

15  9  Park  Building. 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years.  J- 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 
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W.  H.  Williamson  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Benton, 
Tenn. 

R.  Truswell  has  started  a  brick  plant  at  Cascade  City,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia. 

J.  B.  Lewis  will  organize  a  brick  manufacturing  company  at 
Hayward,  Cal. 

C.  S.  Harger  contemplates  establishing  a  brickyard  at 
Hastings,  Mich. 

Seiser  &  Purdum  are  building  a  new  vitrified  paving  brick 
plant  at  Utica,  Mo. 

Charles  H.  Price  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  E.  H.  Al- 
derfer,  at  Souderton,  Pa. 

Z.  Lawrence  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  Roberson  & 
Mitchell  at  Woodbury,  Ga. 

Frank  Dantremont,  of  Riverside,  Iowa,  has  started  a  brick¬ 
making  plant  at  Garrison,  Iowa. 

John  Armstrong,  of  Champaign,  has  purchased  the  tile  plant 
of  Spence  &  Paxton  at  St.  Joseph,  Ill. 

D.  W.  Brown  and  Wm.  Bynum  contemplate  establishing  a 
brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Lake  City,  Fla. 

Hawkins  &  McGinnis,  who  have  been  operating  a  brick  plant 
at  Moulton,  Iowa,  will  move  same  to  Bosco,  Ill. 

James  Thompson,  Stroud,  Okla.,  writes  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  a  hand-power  dry  press  brick  machine. 

The  Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Works,  Toronto,  Canada,  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  of  $7,000  by  fire,  which  started  in  their  dryer. 

J.  W.  Matthewson  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  to  establish  a  vitrified  brick  plant. 

H.  A.  Nelson,  formerly  of  Bristol,  Wis.,  writes  that  he  has 
removed  to  Rolfe,  *Towa,  where  he  is  erecting  a  large  brick 
plant. 

L.  Wilkinson  has  leased  ground  at  Kinsley,  Mich.,  on  which 
he  will  start  a  small  brickyard.  New  machinery  has  been 
put  in. 

The  Chandler  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  at  Chandler,  Okla.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  C.  A.  Filtsch,  D.  R.  Owens  and  W.  Bur¬ 
gess,  of  Chandler. 

A  company  in  which  A.  C.,  J.  D.  and  J.  Bailey,  of  Ford  City, 
Pa.,  are  interested,  is  being  formed  to  manufacture  sewer  pipe 
at  East  Brady,  Pa. 

The  Alabama  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  recently 
incorporated  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  A.  E.  Reynolds,  T.  H. 
McMichael  and  M.  J.  Gregg. 

J.  H.  Coleman,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Eliot, 
Me.,  died  September  2.  He  was  60  years  old  and  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  town  and  county  affairs. 

J.  K.  Dempsey  is  manager  of  a  new  company  which  has  been 
organized  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  manufacture  building,  paving 
and  fire  brick  and  ornamental  terra  cotta. 

Wm.  Stuart  and  G.  W.  Umphrey  will  establish  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Armstrong,  Iowa.  F.  M.  Conger,  an  experienced  brick 
and  tile  man,  will  have  charge  of  the  works. 

The  tile  plant  of  A.  K.  Wright,  at  Wright,  near  Fairmount, 
lnd.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Mr.  Wright  esti¬ 
mates  his  loss  at  $5,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  plant  of  the  Southern  Clay  Product  Co.,  at  Buena  Vista, 
Va.,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago,  has 


been  purchased  by  T.  T.  Dickinson  &  Bro.,  who  will  at  once 
rebuild  the  burned  portions  and  put  the  plant  in  first-class 
condition  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

The  Ferris  Press  Brick  Co.  are  erecting  a  new  plant  at  Bis- 
bee,  Ariz.,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  common  brick  and 
20,000  repress  brick.  W.  C.  Ferris  is  general  manager. 

The  Orange  Brick  Co.,  of  Orange,  Tex.,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  N.  A.  Dawson,  T.  Low, 
M.  Dawson,  W.  R.  Smith  and  John  J.  Bull  are  interested. 

The  Alhambra  Tile  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Newport,  O. 
J.  H.  Sheehy  is  general  manager.  The  company  has  $20,000 
capital  stock  and  will  at  once  begin  the  erection  of  their  plant. 

The  demand  for  their  product  has  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  Frankfort  (lnd.)  Brick  Co.  has  put  in  a  new 
Potts  brick  machine  and  made  other  improvements  at  their 
plant. 

The  brickyard  of  Anthony  Reidele  at  Watkins,  Minn.,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  engine  and 
boiler  house  was  the  only  building  saved.  The  plant  will  be 
rebuilt. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Iowa  Brick 
Manufacturing  Co.  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  incorporators 
are  A.  H.  Marshall,  S.  C.  Lee  and  C.  C.  Cole.  Capital  stock, 
$75,000. 

The  Indiana  Brick  Co.  have  found  their  old  plant  at  Ander- 

f 

son,  lnd.,  altogether  too  small  for  their  purpose  and  propose 
putting  up  a  new  plant  this  winter,  on  which  they  will  spend 
$75,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Bloomington  Press  Brick  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  by  fire  recently.  The 
burned  portion  will  be  rebuilt  at  once,  and  in  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  manner  than  before. 

E.  H.  McDermot,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  sends  in  his  subscription 
to  The  Clay-Worker  and  says  he  is  starting  a  brick  plant  at 
that  place  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  of  brick 
machinery  and  yard  supplies. 

The  Tonkawa  Press  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  by  C.  H.  Martindale,  U.  L.  Karr,  G. 

F.  Wunderlich,  B.  L.  Shoup,  C.  Richards,  W.  W.  Greggory  and 
P.  H.  Schroth,  all  of  Tonkawa. 

John  F.  Taylor,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Taylor  Bros.,  brick 
manufacturers  of  Toronto,  Canada,  died  at  his  home  in  Tod- 
morden,  Ont.,  Sept.  12.  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  engaged  in  the 
brick  business  for  many  years. 

The  Allegheny  Valley  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  con¬ 
cern  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  incorporators  are  A.  J.  Majarkey, 
B.  F.  Sprankle,  J.  N.  Stewart,  O.  C.  Camp  and  John  G.  Hall.  A 
plant  will  be  built  at  once  at  Tarentum,  Pa. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Seward  Brick  Co.  at  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.  The  plant  is  to  be  located  at  Ninevah,  Pa.  The 
directors  are  D.  Barry,  G.  H.  Brown,  G.  H.  Cole,  J.  A.  Grazier 
and  T.  W.  Otto,  all  of  Johnstown.  They  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $60,000. 

J.  A.  Leonard,  manager  of  the  Le  Mars  (Iowa)  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  met  with  quite  a  severe  accident  recently.  While 
out  horseback  riding  his  horse  slipped  on  a  cement  crossing, 
and,  falling  on  Mr.  Leonard,  broke  his  right  leg  and  crushed 
him  internally. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.  write  that  they  have  had  an 
unusually  fine  trade  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
have  been  running  their  shops  at  Marion,  O.,  night  and  day 
to  fullest  capacity,  and  have  only  been  able  to  take  care  of 
part  of  the  orders  offered  them. 

The  Nansemond  River  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  chartered 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  The  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected:  William  H.  Collins,  of  Norfolk,  is  presi¬ 
dent;  William  E.  Ford,  of  Norfolk,  vice-president;  C,  P.  Denby, 
[continued  on  page  262.] 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 

Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining — THEY  JUST  SHINE. 

THus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 
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Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Morse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 

Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 

With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Tit  Wcliiiujln  machine  Co.. 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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of  Norfolk,  secretary;  A.  Y.  Sturgeon,  of  Nansemond  county, 
manager;  C.  W.  Walcott,  of  Norfolk,  attorney.  The  company 
will  make  brick  and  tile  on  the  Nansemond.  The  home  office 
is  to  he  at  Norfolk. 

Frederick  L.  Rockwood,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  advises  us 
that  he  desires  to  communicate  with  manufacturers  of  large 
vases  for  flowers  for  porch  and  garden  ornaments,  adapted  to 
that  country.  Parties  interested  should  address  Mr.  Rock- 
wood,  P.  0.  Box  264,  San  Juan. 

Ira  Gilbert,  proprietor  of  a  brickyard  at  Calhoun,  Neb.,  was 
caught  under  the  walls  of  a  burning  kiln,  which  collapsed,  and 
was  burned  to  death  before  he  could  be  rescued.  Mr.  Gilbert 
had  been  firing  the  kiln  and  had  laid  down  to  rest,  when  the 
walls  collapsed  without  any  warning. 

It  is  announced  that  the  old  Dorney  &  Harris  tile  plant  at 
Findlay,  O.,  which  was  burned  in  July  at  a  loss  of  $50,000,  will 
be  rebuilt  by  C.  C.  Harris,  of  Findlay,  and  Eastern  capitalists, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  tile  roofing.  They  will  erect  one  of 
the  biggest  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently 
booked  a  large  contract,  in  accordance  with  which  they  will 
furnish  all  the  big  sewer  pipe  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  Arkansas  &  Choctaw  Railroad,  in  Indian  Territory. 
It  is  expected  the  contract  will  aggregate  over  $125,000. 

M.  Piro,  an  employe  at  the  New  England  Steam  Brick  Co.’s 
plant,  at  Nyatt,  near  Providence,  R.  I.,  fell  into  a  clay  grinding 
machine  and  had  his  right  leg  ground  off  before  the  machinery 
could  be  stopped.  He  was  shoveling  clay  into  the  machine, 
and,  losing  his  balance,  fell  backwards  into  the  machine. 

In  renewing  his  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  George  H. 
Kettel,  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  says  business  has  been  very  good  with 
him  this  season,  and  that  he  has  had  a  splendid  sale,  both  for 
brick  and  tile.  When  he  closes  down  for  the  season,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  he  estimates  that  he  will  have  turned  out  2,000,000  brick. 

A.  S.  Cunningham,  proprietor  of  the  Indiana  (Pa.)  Brick 
and  Tile  Works,  has  just  finished  overhauling  the  plant.  New 
machinery  from  the  shops  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O., 
has  been  installed  and  other  improvements  made  that  make 
the  plant  thoroughly  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  Shenango  China  and  Pottery  Co.,  of  New  Castle,  Pa., 
has  been  incoporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  directors 
are  J.  P.  H.  Cunningham,  L.  S.  Nickum,  W.  G.  Dunn,  E.  F. 
Norris,  J.  W.  Knox,  Andrew  Fleckenstein  and  C.  A.  Phillips, 
all  of  New  Castle.  About  200  men  will  be  employed  on  the 
plant  to  be  erected. 

A  company  of  which  J.  Frank  Boyer  is  president,  M.  L. 
March  vice-president,  F.  B.  Wildman  treasurer,  W.  Morgan 
secretary  and  G.  C.  Morgan  superintendent  has  purchased  the 
old  Morgan  brick  plant  at  Norristown,  Pa.  The  entire  plant 
will  be  overhauled  and  put  in  shape  for  operation  at  once. 
The  new  company  will  be  known  as  the  Morgan  Brick  Co.,  In¬ 
corporated. 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  recently  had  the 
unusual  experience  of  two  strikes  in  one  day.  The  first  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  firm  refused  to  discharge 
a  man  who  was  delinquent  in  his  dues  to  the  union.  The 
superintendent  finally  persuaded  the  man  to  pay  up  and  the 
men  went  to  work.  A  few  hours  later  they  struck  for  less 
hours.  The  firm  refused  to  accede  to  the  demand,  and  after 
some  argument  the  men  again  returned  to  work. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  write  that  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy.  Among  recent  sales  is  a  double  repress  and  dryer 
cars  to  the  Welch  Fire  Brick  Works;  double  repress  to  the 
Model  Brick  Co.,  of  Canton,  also  a  9-foot  iron  frame  dry  pan 
and  elevator  to  the  Allegheny  Window  Glass  Co.,  Port  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.;  a  9-foot  iron  frame  dry  pan,  elevator,  screen  and 


pug  mill  to  Hadley  &  Son,  of  Canton,  and  a  9-foot  iron  frame 
dry  pan  and  elevator  to  the  Des  Moines  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Co.,  of  Salem,  O.,  are  making  quite  exten¬ 
sive  additions  to  their  works.  Though  they  already  have  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  plants  in  this 
country  for  making  elevator  buckets,  joist  hangers,  tote  boxes, 
etc.,  of  plate  and  sheet  steel,  the  demand  for  their  work  is  out¬ 
growing  their  present  capacity,  making  it  necessary  to  still 
further  enlarge  and  add  machinery. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  recently 
leased  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  they  will  at  once  erect  a 
pottery.  At  the  start  the  plant  will  not  be  very  large,  but  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  managers  to  build  the  business  steadily 
from  the  ground  up  and  to  make  of  it  a  permanent  Des  Moines 
industry.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are:  F.  C.  Hub- 
bell,  president;  O.  C.  Pixley,  Chicago,  vice-president;  D.  B. 
Cox,  treasurer;  I.  W.  Earle,  secretary.  Mr.  Cox  will  also  be 
superintendent. 

In  a  recent  communication  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  say:  “Business  has  been  very  good 
with  us  the  past  year;  in  fact,  about  the  busiest  season  we 
have  had  for  some  time,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  coming  year  will  not  fall  short;  in  fact,  we  are 
obliged  to  considerably  increase  our  plant.  We  are  putting 
up  a  large  addition  to  our  foundry,  which  will  give  us  a  floor 
space  of  about  225  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  width,  besides 
annex.  This  will  give  us  one  of  the  most  complete  factories 
and  place  us  in  a  position  to  better  serve  the  trade  than  here¬ 
tofore.  We  have  also  recently  installed  considerable  new 
machinery  in  our  works.” 

George  Mason,  president  of  the  Potomac  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  1st  inst.,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a  week’s  duration.  In  1894  Mr.  Mason  pur¬ 
chased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Potomac  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
a  large  enterprise  at  Terra  Cotta,  Md.,  and  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  death.  He  increased 
the  facilities  and  output  of  the  plant,  and  made  a  specialty  of 
a  conduit  of  his  own  design,  which  bears  his  own  name  and 
is  used  largely  in  the  East.  The  conduits  used  in  Havana  in 
connection  with  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Cuban  capital  were 
manufactured  at  the  Potomac  Company’s  plant,  something  like 
125  carloads  having  recently  been  shipped  from  the  plant  for 
use  in  that  city.  Mr.  Mason  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Mason,  vice-president  of  the  Potomac  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  and  G.  Ernest  Mason. 


NOT  VERY  NOURISHING. 

“This  is  a  time  when  I  would  rather  be  my  shadow  than  myself.” 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  ot  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Galion,  Ohio 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


T  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  to  estimate  accurately  the 
injury  to  the  brick  and  allied  trades  which  is 
caused  by  the  strike.  All  the  big  companies  are 
still  at  work  on  old  contracts.  Their  handling 
is  being  done  without  serious  inconvenience,  and 
from  one  point  of  view  the  loss  due  to  the  strike 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  great.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  so  many  men  are  out  of  work  and 
that  so  many  employers  are  large  losers  is  tell¬ 
ing.  Small  building  is  seriously  checked,  and 
the  loss  in  foundations,  chimneys,  etc.,  must  be 
a  large  item.  The  fact  that  the  sand,  cement  and 
coal  teamsters  are  on  strike  is  also  restricting  business,  espe¬ 
cially  with  small  contractors.  The  bricklayers,  in  common 
with  other  building  trades,  are  taking  no  part  in  the  present 


strike,  and  are,  in  fact,  showing  more  or  less  hostility  to  the 
leaders  of  the  present  strikers.  The  Building  Trades  Council 
has  failed  to  persuade  the  sand  teamsters  to  go  back  to  work, 
and  is  now  talking  of  organizing  another  sand  teamsters’ 
union,  affiliated  with  the  building  trades. 

The  Remillard  Brick  Company’s  yards  at  San  Jose,  Cal., 
were  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  coal  on  account  of  the 
strike  in  this  city.  But  few  brick  have  been  shipped  from  the 
yards  to  San  Francisco  during  the  past  month  on  account  of 
the  strike.  It  is  believed  that  the  output  for  the  year  will  now 
be  somewhat  short  of  the  usual  amount.  The  strike  has  also 
greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  sand  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  lime  and  cement. 

The  yards  of  the  San  Jose  Brick  Company  at  San  Jose,  Cal.. 
closed  on  the  31st  of  August,  after  a  run  of  four  months.  The 
run  was  in  the  main  successful. 


The  plant  of  the  Stockton  Brick  and  Pottery  Company  at 
Stockton,  Cal.,  began  work  on  August  27th.  The  first  work 
undertaken  was  sewer  pipe  and  brick.  Besides  sewer  pipe, 
for  which  there  is  a  wide  demand,  the  company  will  manu¬ 
facture  drain  tiles,  chimney  pipe,  flue  lining,  fire-clay  goods, 
assayers’  crucibles  and  furnaces,  terra  cotta  trimmings  and 
brick  of  all  kinds,  including  firebrick,  pressed  brick  and 
paving  material.  There  are  three  large  kilns  at  the  pottery, 
and  they  are  now  being  put  into  condition  for  the  reception  of 
goods  to  be  baked.  One  of  them  will  be  filled  with  Rekston 
wrnre,  that  being  the  name  of  the  Stockton-made  art  goods. 

Complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  brick  continue  to  come  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  By  the  last  of  August  the  demand  for  ordi¬ 
nary  brick  had  been  pretty  well  supplied,  but  there  was  still 
a  crying  need  for  facing  brick.  Harry  Hayward,  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Building  and  Manufacturing  Company,  says  that  he  can¬ 
not  remember  a  time  when  facing  brick  were  so  scarce  as  now 
The  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  building  materials  is  having  a 
tendency  to  check  building  at  Salt  Lake  C'ity,  but  as  yet  the 
demand  for  brick  holds  out.  The  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick 
Works  has  orders  ahead  for  5,000,000  common  brick  and  for 
1,500,000  pressed  brick.  The  company  has  notified  outside 
customers  that  orders  for  pressed  brick  taken  now  cannot  be 
filled  before  December.  Work  on  the  new  university  buildings 
at  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  considerably  delayed  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  brick,  especially  pressed  brick. 

Advices  from  Boise,  Idaho,  state  that  “while  there  are  exten¬ 
sive  building  operations  going  on  in  that  city  just  now,  there 
promises  to  be  sufficient  brick  to  accommodate  the  demand. 
H.  Newbanks  has  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  hand  and  is  burn¬ 
ing  that  many  more.  Frank  Foster  has  a  half  million  on  hand 
and  is  getting  a  new  kiln  ready.  James  Flanagan  has  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  on  hand,  and  Mr.  Haynes  is  putting  up  a  new 
kiln  in  which  there  will  be  about  the  same  number.” 

W.  J.  Dingee,  president  of  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Com¬ 
pany  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  again  moving  in  the  matter  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Portland  cement  factory  near  Placerville,  Cal.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  William  Winsboro,  Dingee’s  representa¬ 
tive,  and  an  attorney  were  in  Placerville,  in  the  district  be 
tween  Diamond  Springs  and  the  cement  land,  negotiating  witli 
land  owners  for  a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  spur  from  the 
Placerville  &  Sacramento  Railroad  to  the  proposed  factory. 
This  is  considered  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  factory  is  to 
be  built. 

The  Holt  &  Gregg  brickyard  near  Anderson,  Cal.,  is  now 


turning  out  33,000  brick  per  day.  One  kiln  of  750,000  has  been 
burned,  and  two  more  of  the  same  size  will  be  burned  this 
month. 

A  deposit  of  fine  brick  clay  is  reported  from  Haywards,  Cal. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  Leo  Palmtag,  the  owner  of  a  brew¬ 
ery  in  that  place.  The  find  is  a  large  one,  and,  after  examina¬ 
tion,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Mr.  Palm- 
tag  has  let  a  contract  to  make  5,000,000  brick  from  the  clay, 
which  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  malt  house 
and  brewery  building. 

The  Kessler  Brick  Company  of  Heiena,  Mont.,  has  secured 
the  contract  for  2,000,000  hard-burned  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  Federal  building  at  that  place.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  single  orders  which  have  been  placed  with 
a  Helena  brick  firm  for  some  time.  The  brick  are  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  they  are  needed,  and  are  to  be  used  in  “backing” 
the  stone  work  of  the  building. 

Johnston  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  North  River  Brickyard 
at  Kamloops,  B.  C.,  report  business  as  quite  good  this  year. 
There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  bricks,  both  locally  and  from 
outside  points.  At  present  the'  company  has  about  half  a 
million  bricks  ready  for  the  market  and  another  kiln  about 
ready. 

The  first  kiln  of  brick  from  the  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.,  brick¬ 
yard,  a  new  enterprise  at  that  town,  is  now  on  the  market. 
As  it  is  now  quite  late  in  the  season,  only  one  more  kiln  will 
be  burned  this  year. 

W.  E.  Damon,  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  has  started  a  brickyard  in 
Lordsburg.  His  machine  molds  1,600  brick  an  hour. 

The  Seattle  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  South  Seattle, 
Wash.,  a  few  days  ago  commenced  the  burning  of  an  immense 
kiln  of  brick.  The  kiln  holds  700,000  bricks.  This  is  the 
largest  kiln  burned  at  Seattle;  the  largest  previous  to  this  one 
was  that  of  the  Builders’  Brick  Company,  of  575,000  bricks, 
burned  last  spring. 

The  Denny  Clay  Works,  at  Van  Asselt,  Wash.,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  greater  part  of  the  vitrified  brick  used  in  Seattle, 
has  just  installed  two  large  kilns. 

A  new  company  is  to  be  incorporated  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  brick.  The  company  will  have 
sufficient  capital  to  have  the  latest  and  most  improved  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  Elma  Brick  Company,  at  Elma,  Wash.,  started  the  fires 
under  its  first  kiln  of  brick  during  the  latter  part  of  August. 
The  work  has  been  considerably  delayed  so  far  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  drying  the  brick  preparatory  to  burning.  This 
trouble  is  soon  to  be  remedied  by  putting  steam-heat  piping 
into  the  drying  house,  so  that  heat  can  be  used  when  the 
weather  is  not  favorable  for  drying  the  brick  in  the  open  air. 

Gray  Bros.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  R.  South,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  have  been  granted  a  patent  on  a  brick  kiln. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  brick  for  the  building  opera¬ 
tions  now  going  on  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  vicinity,  the 
Inglewood  Brickyard,  at  Inglewood,  is  running  at  full  capacity. 
The  output  at  present  is  56,500  bricks  per  day. 

J.  R.  Cooper  recently  burned  a  fine  kiln  of  250,000  brick  at 
Independence,  Ore. 

The  Lordsburg  Brick  and  Construction  Company,  at  Lords¬ 
burg,  Cal.,  is  rushing  work  on  its  plant.  The  first  kiln  of 
brick  will  now  soon  be  ready  for  burning,  as  the  molding 
machine  is  turning  out  12,000  bricks  per  day,  and  15,000  is 
expected  to  be  a  day’s  output  when  everything  is  in  perfect 
running  order.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  5,  1901. 


IN  TOPSYTURVY  LAND. 


Brick — ‘  Ouch!  Those  darned  kids  put  a  man  under  that  hat!” 


>  t/z?l 


Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and 
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The  Thew  Steam  Shovel. 


Operates  in  a  Complete 
Circle. 

♦ 

Delivers  Material  in  Rear  or 
at  Side. 

♦ 

Mounted  on  Traction  Wheels 
or  Car  Wheels. 

♦ 

Requires  only  one  Operator. 

♦ 

Economical  for  Brickyards  of 
Small  Capacity. 


Type  No.  1  Shovel  in  Yard  of  C.  G.  Barkwill, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Dipper  Hung-  from  Horizon¬ 
tally  Moving  Carriage. 

♦ 

Cleans  Working  Floor  Abso¬ 
lutely  Level. 

♦ 

Adjusts  to  Excavate  at  Differ¬ 
ent  Levels. 

♦ 

Will  Handle  any  Clay,  any 
Where,  any  Time. 

♦ 

Does  not  Quit  in  Cold  or 
Stormy  Weather. 


Type  No.  3,  Shovel  in  Yard  of  Geo.  Gynn,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LAY  A  TRACK  ALONG  THE  FACE  OF  YOUR  CLAY  BANK,  THE 

SHOVEL  WILL  DO  THE  REST. 

Do  Away  YA7  i  t  h  \A/orry.  Avoid  Annoying  Delays.  Dee  re  a  s  e  'V'our  Costs . 

WRITE  VS  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO., 


LORAIN, 

OHIO. 
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FROM  WAY  DOWN  IN  MAINE. 

ICKLE  FORTUNE,  each  succeeding  year, 
stamps  more  forcibly  her  character  upon 
the  brick  market  of  this  section.  Here 
we  had  a  spring  that  promised  little,  a 
midsummer  that  gave  nothing  but  the 
finest  of  weather,  and  all  of  the  yards, 
though  running  under  reduced  force, 
were  glutted  with  brick  left  over  from 
last  year  and  brick  newly  made. 

August  came  and  still  the  market  showed  no  signs  of  life,, 
and  some  of  the  yards  stopped  striking.  The  price  of  up  and 
down  lots  fell  to  $4.50  per  thousand  delivered  on  cars,,  or  about 
$4  net.  Then,  presto!  The  market  opened  up  like  the  hungry 
jaws  of  a  sleeping  behemoth,  and  the  whole  output  has  van¬ 
ished.  There  isn’t  a  thousand  of  brick  to  be  bought  in  eastern 
Maine,  though  most  of  the  yards  are  still  running,  and  the 
brickmakers  are  “kicking  themselves.”  First,  because  their 
fears  led  them  to  sell  cheaply,  and,  second,  because  they  did 
not  work  their  plants  to  their  fullest  capacity  since  spring.  It 
is  another  convincing  proof  of  the  need  of  intelligent  organiza¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers.  The  present  time- 
honored  “every-man-for-himself”  policy  stands  convicted  of 
viciousness,  if  not  of  ultimately  fatal  results. 

The  Orland  yards,  three  in  number,  have  turned  out  about 
two  million,  the  greatest  output  being  made  by  A.  W.  &  A.  B. 
Hutchins,  who  are  burning  their  last  kiln  of  thirty-two  arches, 
containing  some  800,000  brick.  Most  of  these  are  engaged  by 
the  government  for  construction  work  about  the  new  coaling 
station  established  in  Lamoine,  Me.  (the  scene  of  actor  Herne’s 
“Shore  Acres”),  while  a  great  many  thousand  will  go  to  Bar 
Harbor  and  coast  summer  resorts.  Hosea  B.  Phillips,  of  Ells¬ 
worth,  is  the  only  one  who  showed  indications  of  a  prophetic 
vision  this  year.  He  opened  up  both  of  his  yards  and  has  run 
them  to  their  full  capacity.  His  entire  output  will  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  Ellsworth  and  Bar  Harbor  building  contracts.  The 
Bangor  and  Brewer  output  will  be  cleaned  out  this  fall  by  a 
large  new  pulp  and  paper  plant,  to  be  erected  by  the  Eastern 
Manufacturing  Company  at  South  Brewer,  by  the  extensive 
addition  to  be  made  to  the  mammoth  plant  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  Co.,  at  Millinocket,  by  the  new  Penobscot  county 
court  house  and  other  building  enterprises  in  Bangor,  and  by 
various  unexpected  calls  from  coast  ports. 

A  singular  feature  of  the  season’s  market  is  the  return  to 
Brewer  of  some  of  the  trade  with  New  Foundland  and  St. 
Pierre,  Miquelon,  that  flourished  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Two  cargoes  have  thus  far  been 
shipped  in  queer,  old-fashioned  craft,  sent  from  St.  Pierre. 
The  presence  of  these  old-fashioned  reminders  of  the  days 
gone  by  was  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Penobscot  river,  and  they  brought  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
thinking  people  the  gigantic  strides  which  the  world  has  made 
in  twenty-five  years  past. 

With  this  sudden  demand  upon  their  resources  the  brick- 
makers  have  been  set  to  thinking  if  there  is  a  way  by  which 
they  might  be  apprised,  in  a  measure,  of  the  coming  events  in 
building,  and  it  is  barely  possible  the  matter  may  come  to  a 
head  in  the  establishment  of  an  exchange  or  union  of  some 
sort.  Singularly  enough,  the  labor  problem  has  reached  un¬ 
pleasant  proportions  in  this,  the  dullest  labor  season  known  in 
this  section  for  years.  It  has  been  a  sore  trial  to  many  of  the 
manufacturers  located  near  cities  to  keep  a  full  crew.  Hugh 
O’Brien,  the  heaviest  operator  here,  was  obliged  to  shut  down 
for  many  days  during  August  for  lack  of  men.  Crews  of  va¬ 
rious  and  mixed  nationalities  were  tried  and  generally  were 
found  wanting;  that  is,  they  were  generally  found  wanting 
their  pay,  and  when  they  got  it  they  could  not  be  found  any¬ 
where.  In  the  old  mudyard  a  scarcity  of  men  was  felt,  and 
even  there,  where  steadiness  was  always  the  prevailing  char¬ 
acteristic  in  years  past,  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  men.  It 


is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  quality  of  labor  for  brickyards  has 
deteriorated  to  a  remarkable  degree  within  a  few  years  past. 
The  problem  promises  to  become  more  difficult.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  might  ameliorate 
this  trouble,  but  Mr.  O’Brien’s  experiences  have  rather  shaken 
the  faith  of  that  solution. 

However,  the  mudyard  is  doomed  for  that  very  reason.  Men 
can  no  longer  be  had  to  work  as  the  grandsires  worked.  Wm. 
Burke,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Brewer  manufactur¬ 
ers,  has  decided  to  close  his  mudyard,  and  is  now  burning  his 
last  kiln.  The  remainder  of  the  season  will  be  devoted  to  re¬ 
modeling  his  plant  and  the  setting  up  of  improved  machinery, 
to  be  ready  to  start  first  thing  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Burke  will 
visit  many  Massachusetts  and  Maine  plants  next  month  and 
see  the  various  processes  employed,  in  order  to  wisely  choose 
the  machinery  best  adapted  to  his  conditions. 

Altogether  the  season’s  output  is  the  smallest  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  here.  The  King  Brick  Co.’s  plant,  in  Columbia 
Falls,  is  shut  down  temporarily,  awaiting  the  better  arrange¬ 
ment  of  transportation  facilities.  Excellent  work  has  been 
done  at  this  strictly  up-to-date  plant,  and  the  quality  of  brick 
turned  out  has  reached  a  standard  entirely  its  own. 

It  is  not  in  the  brick  alone  that  the  business'  along  the 
Penobscot  has  shown  sluggishness  this  year.  The  dozen  or 
more  large  saw  mills  on  the  river  have  been  idle  until  this 
week.  The  indications  point  strongly  to  the  probability  that 
in  another  half  a  decade  the  saw  mills  of  the  Penobscot  will 
have  passed  into  a  matter  of  memory.  The  pulp  and  paper 
industries  along  the  headwaters  of  the  river  will  shortly  con¬ 
trol  the  water  supply  and  regulate  the  cutting  and  driving  of 
logs,  so  that  none  will  reach  the  mills,  which  now  reach  from 
three  miles  below  Bangor  to  twelve  miles  above.  Bangor,  the 
first  lumber  port  of  the  world,  must  relinquish  her  principal 
industry.  The  logs  no  longer  come  to  the  mills;  the  mills 
have  gone  to  the  logs,  and  towns  are  springing  up  as  if  by 
magic  in  the  wilderness  north  to  the  Canadian  border  and 
beyond. 

All  of  which  reads  as  plainly  as  any  sign-board  ever  read 
that  the  renaissance  of  the  brickmaker’s  art  here  is  on  the 
way.  One  great  obstacle  stands  in  the  way,  the  labor  problem, 
that  mystery  of  mysteries  in  our  sociological  labyrinth.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  the  year  when  mills  were  down  and  150 
men  were  “stevedoring”  along  shore,  where  2,000  or  2,500 
worked  in  former  years,  men  for  brickyards  could  not  be 
found.  The  riddle  of  it  is  beyond  ordinary  explanation. 

The  business  man  in  Maine  is  Henry  A.  Harlow,  formerly 
of  Chicago  brickyards.  He  is  constantly  on  the  go  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other,  superintending  the  burning  of  the 
kilns,  and  he  hasn’t  a  poor  burn  on  his  record  this  year.  The 
saddest  story  of  the  year  is  that  of  H.  A.  Morrell,  of  Pittsfield, 
who  got  such  a  close  burn  that  he  had  to  send  to  Bangor  (forty 
miles)  for  chimney  brick.  His  kiln  was  a  beautiful  cherry 
red  from  dtem  to  stern,  and  nets  him  $8  per  thousand.  All 
yards  now  running  will  strike  till  ice  forms.  BREWER. 


A  SIMPLE  TEST. 


The  Mineralogist— I  really  can’t  tell  what  this  is; — I  shall  have  to 
have  it  analyzed. 

The  Laborer— Eedad!  If  yez  got  hit  on  th’  head  wid  it,  Oi’d  bet  yez 
’ud  swear  It  wor  a  rock! 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


RICKMAKERS,  as  well  as  farmers,  re¬ 
quire  rain.  In  the  case  of  the  brick  men, 
that  is,  those  operating  open  yards,  too 
long  a  continued  spell  of  dry  weather 
results  in  rough  yards.  Clay  adheres  to 
green  brick  and  pulls  up.  If  you  try  to 
cut  it  down  with  a  hand  lute  it  does  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  and  as  for  the 
use  of  a  large  lute,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  A  moderate  rain 
keeps  the  yard  in  good  order,  and  the  result  is  a  good,  smooth, 
square  brick.  This  season  has  been  a  record  breaker  for  rain, 
not  that  it  has  been  continuous,  but  showery,  so  that  brick 
would  not  dry. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  beginning  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
with  thunder  and  lightning  to  help  it  along,  for  about  four 
hours,  there  was  a  solid  fall  of  water.  On  the  24th,  in  the 
afternoon,  another  immense  downpour  took  place,  sweeping 
everything  before  it.  The  brick  which  were  molded  on  both 
these  days  were  cut  down  to  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  had  to  be  carted  back  to  the  pit,  a  total  loss.  On  two  yards 
they  could  not  mold  next  day,  as  there  was  so  much  water  in 
the  banks  that  continuous  pumping  for  twenty-four  hours 
would  not  allow  them  to  get  into  the  bank  to  get  clay  to  fill 
the  pit.  The  record  for  July  was  heavy,  but  covered  more 
days.  There  were  eighteen  days  of  rain,  two  cloudy  and  eleven 
fair  days.  More  water  fell  on  the  7th  and  24th  of  August  than 
in  the  eighteen  days  of  July.  The  people  of  New  Jersey  have 
had  more  rain  than  they  needed,  especially  the  farmer.  Pota¬ 
toes  five  dollars  a  barrel,  but  no  potatoes,  and  no  anything 
else.  Even  white  beans  will  not  grow,  and  when  they  will  not, 
there  is  not  much  show  for  anything  else  but  weeds.  There  is 
a  prolifiic  crop  of  mosquitoes,  the  oldest  inhabitants  say  so, 


and  that  goes.  Well,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  there  being  a 
large  crop,  life  will  be  miserable.  No  sleep  at  night,  as  they 
do  not  stand  for  screens.  If  you  have  any  occasion  to  go 
among  grass  or  weeds,  you  are  kept  busy  trying  to  keep 
them  off. 

There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  this  season,  as  there  is 
too  much  rain,  and  this  is  the  first  season  in  a  good  many  that 
the  brickmakers  have  had  a  chance  to  make  money,  and  even 
the  elements  are  arrayed  against  them,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  make  to  full  capacity. 

— The  Market — 

Stands  all  that  is  sent  in,  and  would  take  more  without  any 
fear  of  falling  off  in  price.  What  a  relief  it  must  be  when  a 
cargo  is  put  on  board  the  vessel  to  know  that  it  will  return 
more  than  its  cost.  In  fact,  you  know  to  within  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  what  it  will  sell  for.  Under  the  old  way  of  sending 
to  so  many  different  men,  there  could  be  no  other  result  than  a 
cutting  in  price  at  the  pleasure  of  the  buyer. 

Like  the  mist  that  rising  sun  will  dispel,  all  the  “ifs”  and 
“ands”  that  were  always  in  the  way  of  a  fixed  price  have 
passed  away.  That  question  of  “grade”  that  was  always  used 
as  a  club  to  beat  down  prices  is  not  now  heard  of  at  all.  The 
only  thing  that  is  not  satisfactory  is  the  weather,  which  has 
retarded  the  output.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  each  yard  is  nearly, 
if  not  more,  than  a  million  of  brick  below  the  output  of  other 
years.  The  first  of  October  there  will  be  an  advance  in  price. 
At  present,  $5.50  and  $6.00  rule.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


CHANCE  FOR  A  VACATION. 

“I  fear,”  said  the  physician  to  Enpeck,  as  he  came  from  the 
sick  room,  “that  your  wife’s  mind  is  entirely  gone.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  other  half,  with  a  sigh  of  seeming  relief, 
“I’m  not  at  all  surprised.  She  has  been  giving  me  a  piece  of 
it  daily  ever  since  we  were  married.” — Chicago  News. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED— One  second-hand  8-ft.  wet  pan. 

Must  be  in  good  condition  and  reasonable 
in  price.  Address 

ATLANTA  TERRA  COTTA  CO., 

9  1  d  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED— A  9-ft  second-hand  dry  pan 
State  name  of  make,  condition  and 
whether  of  modern  construction. 

Address  MACHINERY, 

9  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  competent  man; 

sober  and  industrious;  understands  all  the 
details  of  setting  and  burning  brick.  Can 
give  the  best  of  references.  Address 
9  1  cm  ST.  L.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Location  for  pressed  brick 
plant.  Must  be  abundance  of  good  clay  or 
shale,  with  good  shipping  facilities.  Give 
full  particulars.  Address 
9  tf  d  K.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  reliable  firm,  dealing  exten¬ 
sively  in  pressed  brick  in  New  York  City, 
desires  the  agency  for  enameled  brick. 
Parties  interested  address 
ENAMEL  BRICK,  care  Clay-Worker. 

9  1  d 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  dry  press,  paving  or  common 
brick  plant,  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
of  successful  management.  Would  invest 
some  money  in  satisfactory  plant.  Address 
9  1  d  T.  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  complete  pottery,  contain¬ 
ing  circular  pottery  kilns,  and  decorating 
kilns.  Brick  building;  in  gas  territory; 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  on  two  trunk 
line  railroads.  Address 

ALUMINA  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

9  3  dm  Bradford,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  brick  and  drain  tile  burner, 
to  take  stock  in  a  well-located  plant; 
can’t  supply  demand  for  brick;  railroad 
switch  in  yard.  Address  ARK, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Superintendent;  a  man  of  broad 
experience  and  thorough  ability  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade  front  pressed 
brick  of  all  colors.  Must  be  good  handler  of 
men.  Must  be  able  to  conclusively  show 
his  ability  from  former  results.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  in  large  factory  is  open  to  right  man. 
State  salary  expected. 

SALINE,  care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED— An  honest,  ener¬ 
getic,  capable  superintendent  of  twelve 
years’  practical  experience  on  soft-mud 
brickyards;  one  who  knows  the  details  and 
when  things  are  done  right,  for  he  can  do 
them  himself;  now  holds  a  good  position, 
but  for  good  reasons  desires  re-engage- 
ment.  Address 

9  1  d  HERBERT,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 


A  tile  mill,  kiln  and  sheds,  capacity  10,000 
per  day  of  3-in.  tile.  Good  clay  and  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity,  as  there  is  no  other  factory  lo¬ 
cated  here.  Fate-Gunsaullas  machine  and 
down-draft  kiln.  Address 
9  1c  MASON,  car  Clay-Worker. 


A  FINE  PROPOSITION. 


I  have  for  sale  the  two  brick  plants  con¬ 
trolling  the  output  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio,  a  city  of  53,321.  They  can  be  se¬ 
cured  at  a  bargain.  The  quality  of  brick  is 
first-class.  111-health  the  cause  of  selling. 

Write  for  particulars  to  L.  J.  HART, 

9  1  cm  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 


The  plant  of  the  Edgerton  Pottery  Co. 
having  recently  come  into  my  possession,  I 
offer  the  same  for  sale  at  reasonable  figures 
if  taken  soon,  or  if  not  sold  will  rent  or  op¬ 
erate  in  company  with  some  good  practical 
potter.  The  specialty  of  the  works  has 
been  porous  cups  and  water  filters. 

Address  ANDREW  JENSON, 

9  2  dm  Edgerton,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — One  60  ft.x72  ft.  rotary  kiln  of 
Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  make.  In 
use  for  about  two  weeks.  In  good  condition. 
Will  put  on  cars  at  Pittsburg  for  $2,800.  Ad¬ 
dress  HARBISON-WALKER  CO., 

9  2  d  1405  Park  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  POSITION — By  practical  man, 
as  superintendent  and  manager  of  fire  or 
common  brick  plant.  Will  take  entire 
charge  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick, 
slabs,  tile,  furnace  and  stove  linings,  cu¬ 
polas,  building,  common  and  other  brick, 
sewer  pipe,  etc.  Address 
9  1  cm  A.  D.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  POTTERY  MACHINERY. 


New  or  second-hand,  for  the  equipment  of 
a  yellow-ware  plant.  In  addition,  wish  to 
obtain  a  flower  pot  machine.  Also  desire 
to  correspond  with  parties  having  for  sale 
or  lease  a  small  pottery  or  site  for  same. 
Location  desired,  Illinois. 

Address  CERAMIC  ART  CO., 

9  1  lpdm _ Care  Clay-Worker. 

ATTENTION. 


One  of  the  best  opportunities  offered  to 
locate  a  brick  or  tile  plant  in  Maryland, 
immediately  on  the  B.  •&  O.  R.  R.,  adjoining 
the  town  of  Aberdeen;  50  acres  of  fine  brick 
and  tile  clay.  Land  high  and  rolling.  Fine 
drainage.  Liberal  inducements  offered. 
Sample  of  bricks  can  be  seen  at  the  own¬ 
er’s.  No  competition  and  no  town  tax. 
Philadelphia  market  open  for  all  the  brick 
that  can  be  manufactured.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address 

9  2  cm  BOX  45,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 


Fifty-nine  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Dryer 
Cars. 

Three  Iron  and  Steel  Transfer  Cars. 

Three  Iron  and  Steel  Stiff-mud  Cars. 

Anti-friction  bearings,  four  pallets  wide, 
11  pallets  high,  six  brick  to  a  pallet,  pallets 
33x/£  inches  long. 

Five  thousand  of  these  pallets,  all  new. 
seasoned  and  sawed  in  two  places  for  pas¬ 
sage  of  air. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Write  for 
price  MANCHESTER, 

9 1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 
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VALUABLE  CLAY  PROPERTY  FOR 
SALE. 


— Also  Small  Fire  Brick  Works. — 

Clay  property,  within  30  miles  of  New 
York' and  60  miles  of  Philadelphia.  On  tide 
water.  Good  railroad  facilities.  Also  in 
Pennsylvania,  small  fire  brick  works,  with 
home  market.  Terms  easy.  Apply 
9  tf  d  T.  A.  R.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


— Valuable  Fire  Brick  Works. — 

A  complete  plant,  situated  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  center  of  cement  and  iron  industry. 
Twenty  cement  mills  and  as  many  furnaces 
and  rolling  mills  within  20  miles.  Oldest 
established  business  of  the  kind  in  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley.  Capacity  5,000,000  brick  per 
annum.  Terms  reasonable  for  cash  or  se¬ 
cured  paper.  Reason  for  selling,  ill-health 
of  proprietor. 

Apply  to  A.  G.  DEWALT, 

9  3  dm  Attorney,  Allentown,  Pa. 


BARGAINS. 


One  Henry  Martin  B.  Steam  Power  Ma¬ 
chine,  practically  like  new.  A  bargain  for 
someone. 

One  two-horse-power  Brick  Machine,  used 
very  little.  Was  exchanged  for  a  steam 
power  outfit. 

One  all  Iron  and  Steel  Machine.  Will  be 
sold  cheap  to  move  it  quickly. 

One  Penfield  Compound  Crusher,  complete' 
with  pulleys;  almost  new. 

A  splendid  Single  Crusher,  on  oak  frame; 
rolls  show  no  wear. 

100  Cherry  Brick  Molds  (never  used),  at 
half  price.  Maybe  your  size  is  among  them. 

Address  BARGAIN  DEPT., 

9  1  d  Box  87,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  wood  rrame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

One  15-H.  P.  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler. 
One  20-H.  P.  Ajax  Engine. 

One  25-H.  P.  Boiler. 

One  Iron  Frame  9-ft.  Dry  Pan. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND' BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

9  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 


The  following  brick  machinery,  which  is 
practically  new,  having  been  used  only  a 
few  months: 

One  “Hercules”  extra  heavy  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine. 

One  Horton  Mfg.  Co.  Mold  Sander. 

One  5-leaf  Dumping  Table. 

65  Rack  Dryer  Cars  (Atlas  Car  Co.,  mak¬ 
ers). 

One  Transfer  Car,  single. 

One  Double  Transfer  .Car. 

One  Combination  Transfer  Car  and  Turn¬ 
table. 

One  Raymond  Victor  Repress. 

Address 

THE  CLINTON  COUNTY  FIRE  BRICK 
COMPANY. 

9  3  cm  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  BARGAIN? 


If  so,  you  can  get  any  of  the  following 
for  the  next  sixty  (60)  days: 

3,000  ft.  1-inch  Steam  Pipe. 

One  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  complete. 

One  Penfield  Auger  Machine,  with  Cut¬ 
ting  Table. 

One  Iron  Frame  Hoist. 

One  150-H.  P.  Automatic  Atlas  Engine  (al¬ 
most  new). 

Two  80-H.  P.  Boilers,  complete. 

One  Water  Tank,  about  sixty  (60)  barrel 
capacity. 

Three  Iron  Pug  Mills. 

Three  Monarch  Brick  Machines  (hori¬ 
zontal). 

One  Iron  H.  P.  Brick  machine. 

One  Brewer  Crusher. 

One  Martin  Steam-power  Brick  Machine, 
with  Pug  Mill. 

Two  Clay  Cars. 

One  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

9  1  d  Painesville.  O. 


FOR  SALE— A  No.  7  Penfield  plunger  brick 
and  tile  mill  and  elevator.  Address 
9  1  d  ED  BARR,  Austin,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— One  four-mold  Boyd  brick 
press,  in  fine  order.  Address 
7  3  cm  F.  C.  FROST, 

701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

Washington,  Iowa. 


WANTED— Superintendent  for  a  new  hol¬ 
low  brick  and  tile  company;  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  of  plant;  must  be  a 
small  stockholder;  good  salary  to  right 
man;  must  have  references.  Call  or 
write 

the  national  trading  co., 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 

9  I  d  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  in  lots  to  suit 

customers,  450  steel  dryer  cars.  Only  in 
use  one  year.  Are  newly  painted  and  as 
good  as  new.  Suitable  for  stiff  or  soft- 
mud  brick,  either  pallets  or  decks;  gauge, 
19  inches;  length,  6  feet  11  inches;  width, 
29  inches.  Also  90  flat  steel-deck  cars; 
gauge,  24  inches;  6  feet  11  inches  long  by  35 
inches  wide. 

Address  BOX  10, 

9  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  plant  and  yards,  three 
miles  south  of  Massillon  (13,000),  on  C.,  L. 
&  W.  Ry.  Death  of  partner  reason  of  sale. 
Tract  of  38  25-100  acres  of  land,  underlaid 
with  shale  and  fire  clay  sufficient  for  all 
future  need.  Superintendent’s  house  and 
barn,  also  two  dwellings.  Plant  is  now 
running  to  its  full  capacity  of  150,000  brick 
a  week.  Present  product,  common  wire- 
cut  shale  brick.  Five  (5)  down-draft  kilns 
(capacity,  310,000),'  dryer,  repress,  hand-cut¬ 
ting  table,  Russell  engine  and  boiler.  Best 
Massillon  coal,  $2  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  switch. 
Clay  mined  by  common  labor  from  open 
pit.  Address 

WILLIAM  G.  PAUL  BRICK  CO., 

8  2  dm  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  No.  2  Giant  Stiff-mud  Machine. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Automatic  End-cutting  Table. 

One  Hand  Side-cutting  Table. 

One  Bonnot  Repress. 

All  only  slightly  used. 

UNION  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

8  tf  d  1116  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 


BRICKMAKERS  WHILE  IN  BUFFALO 


Can  obtain  accommodations  in  private 
family.  Rooms  and  breakfast;  also  bath. 
Terms  reasonable.  Ten  minutes’  ride  from 
the  Pan-American.  From  depots  or  boat 
take  Niagara  street  car  to  Rhode  Island 
street.  One  block  from  Niagara  street. 
For  information  address 

MRS.  O.  J.  SWEGLES, 

771  Prospect  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FIRE  CLAY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  large  tract,  1,950  acres,  in  Carter  coun¬ 
ty,  Ky.,  near  Olive  Hill.  This  land  con¬ 
tains  the  finest  quality  of  No.  1  fire  clay,  is 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad,  immediately  adjoining  the 
plant  of  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Works. 
The  clay  is  of  the  same  quality  and  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Suit¬ 
able  for  the  operations  of  a  large  fire  brick 
company.  For  particulars  address 
8  3c  BOX  309,  care  Clay-Worker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT. 


A  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  different 
processes  of  brickmaking,  and  who  has 
acted  both  as  manager  and  superintendent, 
is  open  for  an  engagement  to  fill  either  po¬ 
sition. 

Should  be  competent  to  build  or  remodel 
a  brick  plant,  and  am  willing  to  undertake 
such  work  on  a  limited  time  engagement, 
but  prefer  a  permanent  position.  Might  be 
induced  to  invest  a  little  money  after  a 
time  if  conditions  were  favorable.  Address 
8  d  BOX  100,  care  Clay-Worker. 


coxs 


Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


LEVIATHAN  “It’s  a  Brick,” 


...  EITHER  FOR  ... 


Transmission  or  convening. 

And  why  it  is  in  such  general  use  among 
CL  AY  WORKERS,  is  that  it  may  be  run 
with  less  tension  than  other  belts,  does  not 
slip;  may  be  subjected  to  the  most  exces¬ 
sive  weather  conditions  without  injury, 
and  as  a  result, 

Outlasts  From  Two  to  Five 
Rubber  Belts. 


Main  Belting  Company, 

1221=41  Carpenter  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

55-57  Market  St.,  CHICAGO.  120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  40  Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO.  6o  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Price  List. 
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The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 


Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va 


HIGH  GRADE  FIRE  BRICK, 

For  Lining  Kilns,  E.tc.,  a  Specialty. 


FOR  SALE— Patent  right,  drawings  and 
model,  one-eighth  size,  for  improved  four- 
mold  dry  or  semi-dry  clay  brick  press  of 
the  latest  and  best  pattern.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  Address  W.  P.  GRATH, 

8  tf  d  Century  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  be  used. 

»  — - - Catalog  F ree. 


Too  Many  BricKmaKers 

Use  Cheap  Brick  in  Kiln  Construction.  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  no  matter 
what  it  costs.  We  can  supply  your  wants  in  strictly 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

f\ t  /VIODERATE  PRICES. 

SEVEN  WORKS  in  two  States  on  THREE  COMPETING  TRUNK  LINES. 


Two  Three  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Presses. 
One  good  42-inch  Clay  Pulverizer,  in  good 
condition. 

THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MACH’Y  CO. 
5  tf  1  1214  Poplar  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

One  rotary  boiler  Iron  dryer  48  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  27  feet  long,  snaft,  boxes  and  gearing  com¬ 
plete,  price  $250. 

One  Friction  Hoist  made  by  the  Gates  Iron 
Works,  price  $50.  Address 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
5tfd  508 Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Reese=Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co., 


General  Offices, 

BOLIVAR,  PA. 


Correspondence  Solicited.  Annual  Capacity  100,000,000. 


(HUGH'S  SYSIEJII  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILOS 

Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 

These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning  — 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOR  BRICK  KILNS— Sixty-four  wrought- 
iron  buck-stays  eighteen  feet  long;  eight 
wrought-iron  buck-stays  fourteen  feet  long, 
made  of  two  T  rails  with  truss-rods,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Also  the  following  cast-iron  buck  stays: 
Three  stays  8"  x  12  feet,  fifteen  stays  12"  x  12 
feet,  four  stays  12"  x  13  feet,  two  stays  12"  x  11 
feet.  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  BRICK  CO., 
3-tf-l  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHILE  AT  BUFFALO 

Brickmakers .  and  their  friends  can  get  ex¬ 
cellent  lodgings  at  the  residence  of  W.  H. 
Brush.  Accommodations  for  parties  of 
two,  four  or  six  persons  at  $1  each.  The 
location  is  very  convenient,  being  only  twenty 
minutes’  walk  from  the  exposition  grounds. 
Trolley  cars  pass  the  door,  and  the  Belt 
line  steam  cars  are  but  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  house.  For  full  particulars,  reser¬ 
vations,  etc.,  address 

MRS.  WM.  H.  BRUSH, 
4tfd  2378  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Points  of  Superiority:— Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Oper¬ 
ate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on 
other  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  be¬ 
ing  done  most  successfully. 

A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the 
Works  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  uatskill,  N.  Y.  For  further  particulars  address 


H.  HAIGh,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Is  Jeffrey  ffianufaefuring  Go., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

ELEVATING-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 


We  make  Elevators,  Conveyors,  Carriers,  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  and  all  sorts  of  Labor  Saving,  Profit-producing  appli- 
ances  for  use  in  and  around  Tile  Mills,  Brickyards,  etc.,  etc. 

We  also  submit  designs  and  build  machinery  to  meet  special  re- 
ulrements  In  the  lines  named  above. 

Write  to  us  for  estimates,  before  placing  your  order.  We  can 
probably  save  you  some  money. 


Tile  Elevator. 


SEND  FOR 

CATALOGUE. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

41  Dey  Street. 


CONVEYORS  FOR 
HANDLING 

Green  Tile, 

Brick, 

Sewer  Pipe, 

And  Packages  of  all 
Description. 


Chains,  Standard  and  Special, 

Sprocket  Wheels, 

Elevator  Buckets.  Elevator  Boots, 
Shafting,  Cable  Conveyors, 

Hangers,  Apron  Conveyors, 
Pulleys,  Spiral  Conveyors. 


AKRON  ROUTE  CHANGES. 


Important  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Pan- 
American  Exposition  Visitors. 

Beginning  with  Sunday,  August  4,  the 
through  time  and  through  service  over  The 
Akron  Route  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Buf¬ 
falo  shows  an  important  revision. 

The  Buffalo  Express  becomes  the 
Chautauqua  Lake  Express,  leaving  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  at  3:35  a.  m.,  and  runs  only 
to  Jamestown,  reaching  that  point  at  10:30 
p.  m.  This  train  has  coaches  and  sleeping 
cars  to  Columbus;  parlor  car  and  coaches 
Cincinnati  to  Akron  and  Akron  to  James¬ 
town  (Chautauqua  Lake).  The  sleeping  car 
heretofore  running  from  Cincinnati  to  Buf¬ 
falo  on  this  train  is  taken  by  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Express,  leaving  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at 
7:10  p.  m.,  arriving  Chautauqua  Lake  about 
11  a.  m.,  Buffalo  at  1:35  p.  m.  The  Exposi¬ 
tion  Express  also  has  sleeping  cars  and 
coaches  to  Columbus,  and  coach  service 
Columbus  to  Akron  and  Akron  to  Buffalo 
daily. 

The  Pan-American  Express  leaving  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  3:05  p.  m.,  continues  with 
same  service  as  heretofore,  viz:  Sleeping 
cars  and  coaches  to  Columbus,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  car  and  first-class  coach  from  Nash¬ 
ville  through  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Buffalo,  running  as  a  solid  train 
from  Columbus  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  reaching 
Chautauqua  about  6  a.  m.,  Buffalo  8:15 

a  Low  fares  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Buf¬ 
falo  over  The  Akron  Route  are  in  effect 
every  day.  Reduced  rate  tickets  to  Niag¬ 
ara  Palls  and  Canadian  resorts  with  stop¬ 
overs  at  Chautauqua  Lake  and  the  Pan- 
American  can  be  obtained  daily  via  this 
route,  over  which  tickets  to  New  York  with 
stop-over  privilege  at  Buffalo  may  also  be 
secured.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished 
upon  application  to  local  ticket  agents  or 
to  W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  Agt.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 
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MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

I'UMP.tiim^GRouHD 

60-70^  70-80 80 -SO  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Manufacturing  Sites 

On  the  line  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  R.  R.  near 
Pittsburg,  the  centre  of  the  best  quality  of 
coal,  coke,  lime  stone,  silica  rock,  Are  clay, 
lumber  and  pure  soft  water.  Manufacturing 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  Favorable  freight  rates.  Address, 
GEO.  SENFT,  Gen’l  Mgr.  Ligonier  Valley  R.R. 

Co.,  Ligonier,  Pa. 


For  Sale. 


In  first-olasis  condition  and  almost  new. 
Several  engines  different  sizes. 

One  large  clay  washer. 

One  Centrifugal  pump,  8-inch  suction,  5-incli 
discharge. 

One  planer,  one  'shaper,  three  lathes,  two 
drill  presses. 

Shafting,  hangers,  etc. 

Write  for  what  you  want. 


W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


Don't,  on  Do,  Don’t  Gonciodii 


From  a  glance  at  this  picture  that  this 
is  the  only  kind  of  Clay  handling  buck¬ 
et  made  at  Salem.  Oh,  no,  we  make  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  strengths  for  wet 
clay,  for  dry  clay,  for  pugged  clay  and 
for  handling  formed  up  clay,  and  no- 
body  can  undersell  us. 

The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturer  of 


«  BricK  Moulds, 

Of  Every  Kinds  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . SI  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  2,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 

™^ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Forty  Years  in  Existence. 

If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing1. 


KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


lP.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine^ 


PATENTED 
June  22nd  1880; 
and 

February  12,  1884. 


\  “Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


THIS  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Clicks  are  tajsen 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  tinest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

bav.e  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
UP  tol2  inches  and- on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

3®"For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


Dean  Bros.' Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


AND  PRICES. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  SK, «r  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


MORRISON'S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brickmaker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  A-  CO., 

I  \  O.  Box  335,  Rome,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A.. 


OHIO  SUITE  UKIVERSITY 


Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal. 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors. 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 


DEER  PARK  HOTEL, 

DEER  PARK,  MD. 

Most  Delightful  Summer  Resort  of  the  Alleghenies 


Swept  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  ma¬ 
laria,  hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached 
without  change  of  cars  from  all  principal 
cities  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Every  modern  convenience.  Rooms  en 
suite  with  private  baths.  Electric  Lights, 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator,  Turk¬ 
ish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Mag¬ 
nificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Na/val  Academy  Band.  Hotel 
remodeled  with  additional  conveniences. 
All  cottages  have  been  taken  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Open  from  June  22  to  September  30. 

For  rates  and  information,  address  W. 
E.  Burwell,  Deer  Park,  Garrett  county, 
Maryland. 


GABRIEL  &  SMALL 

P.  O.  Box  2654.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  In  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


CarPoqate 
oi  Barytes 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROV  ED. 


Clay  workers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  Por  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  Ill. 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration,  neutralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in 
the  Clay  and  Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 
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ft  will  also  pay  you  to 
Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 
red  stitched 

BELTING 


'Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  Famps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels,  Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Maclines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
Endless  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  0  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


COLiOHlpIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

Successors  to  Westbhook  &  Wells, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sarnlosky  ago  Pearls 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE 


O - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  t7=00am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  j-3:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  +7:20  pm  +10:25  pm 

*Daily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  80UTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  cal) 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

G.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Indianapolis.  Ind 


Jlavejou  thought 

Aboutjoiir  Culs 


forjrour 

NEXT 

CATALOGUE?1 

UJe  JRajce  'em  Right* 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTROTYPINCCO. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SOFT  CLAI  BRICK  machines 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  B.  TA.LLCOT  <£  CO., 

-  —n  Croton-on-Hudson,  IN.  V. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

21th  and  Smallman  Sts. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Qirard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  N  ew  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 
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CHBUIPION  Brick  mould 

SANDING  riACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.  N.  Y. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  281,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

one  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50  A  WEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  Guaranteed  $10  to  $18 

’00  &  ’99  Models  ££.  $7  to  $12 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels<co  «A  <to 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  Jiy  |(J  HlQ 

We  ship  any  bicycle  ON  APPROVAL  to 
anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  absolutely 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you. 

HO  ISflY  KIEV  a  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
WU  IsU  I  DU  I  FACTORY  PRICES  and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 

_  the  quality  of  our  wheels. 

WE  WANT  a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  in 
exchange  for  a  bicycle.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago. 


Wooden  Pallets 

- WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


We  make  all  Styes  of 

Pack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets , 
Pallets  for  Dryers 9 
aiso  Decks  for  Dry  Oars • 


We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


: 

i 

; 


•  • 

Oct  £ood  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 


Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Successors  to  \A/.  B.  /V\ E R S 1 1 0 IN  <jfc  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  Mich. 


loeiam,  Decalur  &  western 

RAILWAY. 

Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPR1NQFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 
leave. 


Mail  and  Kxpress .  8.15  a 

Accommodation .  3.45  p 

Fast  Express .  11.10  p 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  11.50  a 


arrive. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a 

Accommodation .  10.40  a 

Mall  and  Express .  4.40  p 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Hen  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE 

AKRON  ROUTE 
TO  BUFFALO 


STOP  OVERS  ALLOWED 

at 

Chautauqua  Lake 

at  the 

Pan= American 
Exposition 
and  Niagara  Falls 

on  all  Tickets  to  Eastern  Points  includ¬ 
ing  Canadian  Resorts  and  New  York. 


FROM  INDIANA  POINTS  VIA 
RICHMOND  AND  DAYTON 


Lv.  JEFFERSONVILLE . Pcnna. 

Lv.  SELLERSBURG . 

Lv.  SCOTTSBURG  . 

Lv.  CROTHERSVILLE . 

Lv.  SEYMOUR . 

Lv.  MADISON.. (Ex.  Sun.) 

Lv.  NORTH  VERNON  “ 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . 

Lv.  EDINBURG . 

Lv.  FRANKLIN . 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS . 

Lv.  INDIANAPOLIS . 

Lv.  GREENFIELD . 

Lv.  RICHMOND . 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . C„  A.&C. 

Lv.  AKRON .  Erie 

Ar.  CAMBRIDGE  SPRINGS  “ 
Ar.  LAKEAVOOD  I  Chautau-  f 
Ar.  JAMESTOWN  (  qua  Lake  ’( 
AR.  BUFFALO  Erie 


Pan- 

American 

Express 

Daily 

The 

Buffalo 

Express 

Daily 

8.22 

am 

8.52 

pm 

8.36 

am 

9.05 

pm 

9.08 

am 

9.35 

pm 

9.22 

am 

9.52 

pm 

9.40 

am 

10.12 

pm 

7.00 

am 

2.15 

pm 

8.00 

am 

3.10 

pm 

10.15 

am 

10.45 

pm 

10.30 

am 

11.02 

pm 

10.46 

am 

11.19 

pm 

11.25 

am 

12.00 

n’t 

3.05 

pm 

3.35 

am 

3.38 

pm 

4.50 

pm 

5.20 

am 

8.30 

pm 

12.05 

n’n 

1.08 

am 

4.30 

pm 

8.46 

pm 

5.45 

am 

10.18 

pm 

5.55 

am 

10.30 

pm 

8.15 

am 

12.50 

n’t 

THE  PAN-AMERiCAN  EXPRESS  runs 
daily  from  Jeffersonville  and  daily  except 
Sunday  from  Madison  and  North  Vernon, 
with  Coaches  to  Indianapolis.  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  from  Indianapolis  to  Buffalo.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dining-Car  service  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus.  Combined  Baggageand  Smoking 
Car,  first-class  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  through  as  a  solid  train  from  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Buffalo. 

THE  BUFFALO  EXPRESS  runs  daily 
from  Jeffersonville  and  daily  except  Sunday 
from  Madison  and  North  Vernon,  with 
Coaches  to  Indianapolis;  and  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  and  Coaches  Indianapolis  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  from  Colum¬ 
bus  to  Buffalo. 


j  Full  information  may  be  had  by  calling  upon 
or  addressing  any  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines. 


aaas  aaaa 
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The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


6-T  rains-6 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,  7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21,  12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11, 7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HALF  RATES 

(Plus  $1.00.) 

.*  DAILY  TO  * 

BUFFALO 

and  Return  via 

BIB  FOUR  ROUTE 

Return  Limit 

FIFTEEN  DAYS 

Including:  date  of  sale. 
Affording  an  Opportunity 
to  visit  tbe 

Pan-Unericat  Exposition  am 
Niagara  Fails. 

Commencing  August  20th,  round  trip  tickets 
to  Buffalo  and  return  will  be  on  sale  daily  (in¬ 
cluding  Sunday)  from  “Big  Four”  points  at 
rate  of  ONE  FARE  (plus  81.00)  FOR  THE 
ROUND  TRIP,  with  return  limit  fifteen  days 
including  date  of  sale. 

Cent-a-Mile  Excursions. 

Round  trip  tickets  to  Buffalo  and  return  will 
be  sold  every  Tuesday,  commencing  August 
20th,  at  rate  of  ONE  CENT  PER  MILE  per 
capita  in  each  direction,  good  for  continuous 
passage  going  and  returning,  and  to  be  good  in 
coaches  only.  Return  limit  leaving  Buffalo 
up  to  11  p.  m.  of  Sunday  following  date  of  sale. 

Stop-over  allowed  at 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 

On  Tickets  to 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

And  all  Eastern  Points. 

Call  on  or  write  agents  “Big  Four”  for  full 
information,  time  of  trains,  circulars  of  the 
Exposition,  etc. 

Warren  J.  Lynch,  W.  P.  Deppe, 

Gen’l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  Bronson,  A.G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


Conveying,  Elevating  m  Power  Transmitting  Winery. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

°ALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels.  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO , 

Our  uew  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

(^VwwwwwwwwvwwvviA 


Drying 
Economy. 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you're  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFE  ICE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


Hill  PERFECT  CLflf  SOREEK. 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 


DUNLAP  MFQ.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 
Increases 
grinding 
capacity. 
Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 
Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  in 
warm. 
Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 


It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one  View  on  underside  shoiuing  ac- 
Winter.  lion  0/  Rotary  Brush 

Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


y-;k  ,5/— wo  yi 
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PllELFP  BW  PlaCBIJIE  WORKS 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CAFNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 
<®~Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List.  ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

(VlflNUFflCTURED  E3'V 

J\.  M.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  Go A\  Y. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.l  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


The 

R0ES5LER=H ASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 

BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 

£ 

and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

S  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


lew  Yam  met  k  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  ail  Acids. 


s.°IFkCBK:.  BuiLruNo.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox, 

President.  Secretary. 


H.  A.  Eudaly, 
Superintendent. 


The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  11.1.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


BRIGI 


Two  Yards,  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Brin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii-)-532  pages;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CUV-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


W.  C.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  e.  Man. 

THE  C0ALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 


Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 


Factory  and  Shipping  Depot, 
COALDALE,  ALA. 
Telegraph  Office, 

WARRIOR,  ALA. 


Branch  Offices 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 
MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

eind  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving  brick 
produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving-  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COITPANY, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  - —.Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Thurber  Brick 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Tie  Terre  Haute  Biiet  art  Pipe  m„ 

Tlanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

OFFICEt  306  Opera  House, 

-  —  TERRE  HAUTE,  INI). 

The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Inci. 

R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  Stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  hy  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

i 

Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 

Paving  Brick, 

5EWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Hornellsville,  X.  Y. 

T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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The  SMIDTH  BALLMILL. 


COPENHAGENi 
Vestergade  29,  K. 


Simplest  •$■  Best  ^  Most  Efficient. 

CRUSHES,  GRINDS  and  SIFTS  in  one  Operation,  Working  Continuously. 
Excells  all  others  in  Absolute  Uniformity  of  Product. 

Maximum  Output.  Slight  Cost  of  Repairs.  Low  Horse  Power. 
- SEND  FOR  CATALOGS. - 


F.  L.  SMIDTH  &  CO.,  Engineers, 


66  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


LONDON! 
9  Bridge  St.,  S. 


W. 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

For  Information,  lA/ritew^c*^  ... 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsbnrg,  W.  Va, 


Tss  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams’s  Shale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


BY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
their  Up-to-date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  further  information 
write  to 


SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 
The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  in  our  factory  at  Martins’ Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  be  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  B.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


Tte  WlLLimnS  PATENT  CRUSHES  *  PULVERIZER  CO  m  27<>  707  ' ST.hI AH'IS.'llO 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices:  LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  741  Temple  Court  Building. 


TecKtonious  Malleable  Iron 

Hoop  Lug 

WITH  BOLTS. 

VUE  MAKE  an  “Adjustable  Malleable  Iron  Hoop  Lug,” 
”  suitable  for  heavy  nooping  of  kilns  and  tanks  of  all 
kinds  up  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  advantages  you 
will  readily  see  are  many:  First,  it  is  adjustable  to  any 
part  of  the  hoop.  Second,  It  will  give  you  full  strength  of 
hoop.  Third,  It  will  not  require  any  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  We  believe  it  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us  size 
and  thickness  of  hoop  you  use.  We  make  a  special  heavy 
lug  for  5"  and  6"  x  34"  thick,  which  we  feel  will  give  you 
good  service.  The  4-inch  and  larger  sizes  are  made  with 
two  holts.  State  thickness  of  iron  to  be  used  when  order¬ 
ing.  When  in  the  market  write  us  for  discount  from  list. 

E..  C.  TECKTONIUS,  Racine,  Wis. 
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II.  C.  DUNN, 
Patentee. 


I.  M.  JUSTICE,  %°Xt.  Erie,  Pa. 


Burns  8000  brick  with  one  ton  of  coal. 

Requires  only  two  men  to  operate  it. 

Is  in  full  operation  daily. 

Absolutely  the  most  successful  kiln  of  its  class  ever 
offered  American  Brick  makers. 

Write  for  Description  and  full  Information. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
Claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draf£  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnieh  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  //.  UUUKULJL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  NATIONAL  DRIER 

— - - -  ...  • 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Mangr.  Southern  States,  Montgomeky,  Aea. 

JNO.  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 


Is  not  loaded  with  age  and  complicated  Features.  If  you 
want  IflPROVED  METHODS  put  in  the  modern  up-to-date 

NATIONAL  DRIE.R, 

Let  us  send  you  a  circular,  it  will  interest  you. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

No.  33  West  South  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


A.  F\  BARRON, 

Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAT  DRYERS. 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  oi 


9 


Temple  Court  Building 


^CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


PATENTED  JUNE  1806. 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

No  damaged  wares. 

^^AVES  time  and  labor. 


Streator,  Ill.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenlxville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

F  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours, 
m  OST  economical  in  construction. 


7V\.  m.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Endaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W .  A.  EUDALY,  509  JoOqstoo  oiog.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Read  This  for  Time  is 
Money. 

Frey’s 
System 
For  Using 
Waste  Heat 

Will  save  you  both,  when 
you  can  run  your  machinery 
and  dry  your  brick  free  of 
Cost. 

Why  not  write  to 

Frey  a 
Engineering  Co. 

415  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

— • — 

We  make  full  Plans  for  Factories. 


Don’t  Experiment, 

Buy  the  Best, 

WE  BUILD  THEM. 

Dryer 

Cars 

No.  245.  DOUBLE  DOCK  CAR.  FOR  WOODEN  DECKS  ““ ^ mmbmw 

The  Cleveland 
Car  Company, 

148  to  152 
Scranton  Aye., 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Are  Our  Specialty  and  We  can 
produce  a  perfect  product  for  that 
reason. 

Special  Cars  of  all  kinds  for  light 
use  made  to  order. 


»r  a«V  *»'’■  >r'  *n  1?  jlw-  t?  rf  tf  & tf-fT-t?  j-'W'  ir«r ar **  ^ 
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When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  anyway,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  for 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Brain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

1 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street. 


THIS 


IS 
A 

CUT 
OF 

The 
Crown 

Dryer 

AND 

Brick  eir&  DRYER  and  COST  LESS  IA/HEIN  it  is  USED. 
SIMPLE  to  operate  and  EASY  to  construct, 

The  CROWN  DRYER  COMPANY,  Jg  j g  NcLEVE,LANDuoHro: 


Mill  HUM 

Dr.yeR> 


Tarr  him 


DHYEf^ 
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WE  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  RING 


WITH  THE  BEST 


In  the 
World. 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery 

Presses  of  every  Size  and  Description. 

0  DRY  AND  WET  PANS.  0 

Dies  that  are  Perfection  Itself. 

To  verify  our  statement,  we  give  below  a  list  of  recent  orders  received,  which  are  now  in  process  of  completion: 

Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Works,  Midvale,  O.  7  Dry  Pans. 


Curtisville  Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  Curtisville,  Ind.  1  Press. 

Dunbar  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa . J  Wet  Pan. 

Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  T ile  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  I  Dry  Pan. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Tottenville,  N.  Y.  .  1  Wet  Pan. 

Diamond  Brick  Co  ,  Barberton,  Ohio . 3  Dry  Pans. 

Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co  ,  Delaware,  Ohio,  •  3  Dry  Pans. 
Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  .  .  1  Press. 


$ 

1 

\»> 

• 

ft 

ft 

ft 

% 


Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Works,  Midvalle,  0.5  Wet  Pans. 

St.  Mary’s  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  J  Press  and  com¬ 
plete  set  of  dies. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  Co.,  Whiterock,  Pa.,  complete 
outfit  consisting  of  one  press,  three  pans,  dies,  etc. 

Summitville  Tile  Works,  Hillsdale,  Ind.,  Complete  Tilemak¬ 
ing  equipment. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


Die  Orders 
Too  Numerous 
to  Itemize. 


Taplin ,  Rice  &  Co., 


ylKJ^ON,  OHIO . 


(The  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturers  Mecca.) 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 

Hew  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 

The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24-inch  Diameter. 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

- • - 

The  Anderson  Foundry  and 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


Machine  Works, 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


We  can  save  you  money. 

- s - 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


DOIT 

PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOB 

WRITE  113. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  I  net 
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Clay  Mixing  and  Filtering  Machine. 

This  cut  shows  a  complete  slip  house  plant  it  one  machine,  which  comprises  one  double 
blunger  or  blender,  one  double  lawn,  one  agitator,  one  twenty-chamber  filter  press  and  slip 
pump.  This  machine  is  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  clays,  or  the  manufacture  of 
fine  special  bodies.  It  is  easily  operated  by  one  workman,  takes  very  little  power,  and  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  particular.  It  requires  no  foundation,  but  is  wood  screwed  down  to  the  floor.  It 
is  driven  by  a  tight  and  loose  pulley.  We  build  these  machines  in  two  sizes — Nos  land  2.  The 
capacity  of  No.  1  is  about  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  ten  hours,  the  No.  2  from  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per  ten 
hours,  altogether  depending  upon  the  mixture.  Weight  of  No.  1,  2,000  lbs;  No.  2,  6,000  lbs. 


READ  THIS. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SOriETHING  NEW  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
POTTERY  nACHINERY. 

A  Complete  Slip  House  in  one  Machine,  for 
T esting  Clays  or  Making  Fine  Special  Bodies. 


Write  for  1901  Catalogue. 


Pug  Mills,  Blungcrs,  Jiggers, 

Wad  Mills,  Agitators,  Pull-Downs, 
Screw  Presses,  Printing  Presses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Crossley 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Pottery,  Tile  and  Electrical 
Porcelain  Machinery.  Machinery  for  Grind¬ 
ing,  Filtering,  Mixing  and  Forming  Clay. 

Trenton,  IN.  J *,  U.  S.  A. 


Special  Combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill. 

BRICK  MACHINES  of  any  capacity  from  10,000  to  100.000  daily 

AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  TABLE— Simple,  Accurate  and  Durable. 

Dry  Pans,  Represses,  Screens,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Cars,  Etc.  Write  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


3XE:  G£j  r?  WO  ^2  -7C/3 
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EIGHT  YEARS  and  WELL  PLEASED. 


LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


LEADER  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  Ill.  Wheatland,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  the  “Ideal”  machine  for  Eight  Years  now  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it-  The  machine  was  guaranteed  to  make  10,000  brick  but  1  can  make 
30,000  if  I  want  to,  but  that  is  too  many  for  me;  I  only  run  it  at  about  half  speed  and 
make  10,000  with  ease.  My  machine  is  in  as  good  running  shape  as  the  day  I 
bought  it.  Yours  truly,  FRED  BEENK. 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  =  Decatur,  III. 


Steam  Shovels  for  Brickyards. 


STYLE  A-1H  YD 


OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  '  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


W e  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (13 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  S50  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.. 


ASnkart' 


603  West  Center  Street, 


STYLE  C-?4  YD. 


MARION,  OHIO. 
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OUR  SRBCIJlUTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 

^*O0CWWX)O^ 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  111., 
U.  S.  A. 
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THE 


Grath  Hand-Power  Brick  Press 

' _  FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  PRESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRICK  FROM  DRY  OR  SEMI-DRY  CLAY,  Equal  in 
Quality  to  Those  Made  on  any  Large  Steam  Power  Press. 

This  Press  has  THI^EE  limes  the  capacity  of  any  Screw  Press. 

All  Brick  of  same  thickness.  Brick  made  on  Flat  or  Ed^e. 


I  PATENTED. 

Capacity  From  1,500  to  2,000  per  day. 

TEN  Sold  Last  Year,  and  TEN  This  Year. 


Coffeyville,  Kan.,  June  3,  1901. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st,  you  may  please  place  our 
order  for  two  more  Grath  Hand  Power  Presses  at  the  price  you  named  in 
your  letter,  and  ship  to  our  plant  at  Independence,  Kansas. 

The  possibilities  are  that  we  will  need  another  press  soon.  Will  know 
later.  We  are  in  a  great  rush  for  at  least  one  of  these,  and  if  you  cannot 
ship  them  both  at  once,  please  get  one  to  us  immediately,  and  gi-eatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Per  W.  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Mgr. 


The  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produces 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  REWARD  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  INFRINGEMENTS. 

PATENTED.  XWv 

The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 


The  GRATH  Combined 

Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  Down=Draft  Kiln, 

(THE  PERFECT  KII.N.) 

BUILT  ROUND,  SQUARE  AND  CONTINUOUS. 

'WV*  PATENTED.^VV. 


B 


Y  OPERATING  the  Tile  Dampers  over  the  furnaces  the  heat  is 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln.  When  the  dampers  are  closed  all 
the  heat  from  the  furnaces  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating 
Floor,  then  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  then  down  through  the 
ware.  If  the  dampers  are  entirely  open,  all  of  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
ascends  directly  up  the  bag  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  If  the  dampers  are  split,  part  of  the  heat  ascends  up  the  hag  and  the 
balance  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating  Floor,  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  down  through  thevare.  The 
heat  passing  under  the  Radiating  Floor  burns  the  ware  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  by  radiation  to  any  degree  of  intensity.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  material  in  the  kiln  Is  thoroughly  burnt  to  any  degree  all  at  the  same  time.  This  constitutes  the  long  sought 
for  perfect  kiln.  For  Catalogue  and  Prices  apply  to 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Martin’s  Improved  5  ft. 


Dry  Pan  or  Grog  Mill 


♦  ♦ 

We 
Also 
Make 
7>  8 

and  Q  ft. 
Dry  or 
Wet 
Pans. 

♦  ♦ 


Especially  suited  for  Potteries  and  Fire  Brick  Plants. 


Soft  Mud, 
Wire  Cut 


or 

Dry  Press 
Brick 


Machinery 


♦  ♦ 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our  General  Catalogue  No.  50,  and  advise  us 

of  your  requirements 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MF6.  CO. 


J 


Lancaster.  Pa. 


rllEiH 

m 

■ 
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The  HERCULES 


Is  all  its  name  implies. 
A  Sand  Mold  Machine 
that  makes  brick  stiff 
enough  to  repress  di= 
rect  from  the  Machine. 


THE  MOLD  SANDERS  THAT  “SAND.” 


THESE  are  not  of  the  “CHEAP 
JOHN”  Style  of  Sanders  that  has 
$25.00  rubber  belts  that  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE 
THAT  KIND  OF  A  SANDER. 
The  Horton  Sanders  are  made  of  all 
Iron  and  Steel,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
run  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  One  Dollar 
per  year.  Sand  the  Molds  perfectly. 
Never  brake,  catch  or  wear  the  molds. 
A  small  boy  can  work  them. 


No.  1  Sander  for  Pallet  System. 


TWO  STYLES 


No.  2  For  Open  Yards. 


MOLDS. 

Is  one  of  our  Specialties.  Either  Hand,  Machine  or 
Shapes.  We  have  a  shop  full  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  these  as  well  as  T rucks  of  all  kinds, 
Wheelbarrows.  Dump  Cars,  and  Carts.  In  fact  every¬ 
thing  used  on  a  Brickyard. 


The  Horton 

Manufacturing  Co., 


Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine— The  Leader  of  all  Horse  Power. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Standard  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine— Just  the 
Machine  for  Medium  Sized  Yards. 
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NOT  ONLY  HU  ITT  KI  OUT  A  Nil  HUN  RIGHT, 

But  our  Customers  soy 

mey  Do  noie  man  we  Claim  Foi  Them, 

And  give  JPBRFBCT  SATISFACTION. 


(Patented.) 


(.Patented  February  5,  1889.) 


OFFICE  OF 

MAYSVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

♦ 

Maysville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1901. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  lnd.: 

Gentlemen: — -Find  enclosed  check,  in 
settlement  for  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander,  these  machines  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction, 
doing  all  or  more  than  you  claimed  for 
them.  Sander  and  Disintegrator  are  per¬ 
fect,  can’t  see  where  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  on;  if  your  Brick  Machine  is  as 
perfect  as  the  machinery  you  have  here, 

when  we  take  out  the  old - we  will 

surely  have  a  Potts, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maysville  Brick  Co. 


The  above  cuts  show  the  two  machines  which  have  replaced  other  imitations  and 
which  was  furnished  the  Maysville  Brick  Co.  They  will  do  for  you  just  as  stated  in 
above  letter. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  lnd. 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  worK  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


YVfE  Manufacture 
everything-  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  FOGGS 

Horizontal 
Rric%  Machines 

Have  double  the  tempering  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pilch  in  trucking  or 

spread  [in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  p(  r- 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HJIVE  IMITATORS  RUG  NO  EQUALS. 


YA/r ite  for  Prices  and  Torms. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  Credit  to 


The  New  Century 


BUILT  (TIGHT/ 
iRUN  RIGHT 


7 


If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  equipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space:  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  (Dement  and  Dottery 

Machin  ery. 

lA/rit©  for-  Printed  ^ 


The  American  Clay~Woriring 

JVIaehinei*y  Company, 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 39  and  41  Cortlandt  St. 


BUCYFOJS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


-77/^-  Q£>  ?!  6/— JVO 
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HEY  Knew  a 
When  They 


Good  Thing 
Saw  It** 


The  largest  Enameled  Brick  Plant  and  the  largest  Roofing  Tile  Co., 
in  the  United  States  each  wanted  a  new  machine,  one  that  would  thor¬ 
oughly  pug  and  prepare  their  clay.  They  each  sent  a  representative  to 
visit  the  different  Brick  Machine  Works  and  examine  their  Machinery  and 
after  seeing  them  all,  decided  that  our  “Hummer”  Combined  Machine 
had  more  and  better  pugging  capacity  and  was  altogether  the  best  Com¬ 
bined  Machine  on  the  market.  They  are  each  now  using  these  Machines 


The  “HUMMER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


and  are  pleased  with  their  selection.  The  Roofing  T  ile  Co.  has  also  re¬ 
cently  put  in  a  “Premier,”  or  large  size  “Hummer.” 

If  this  machine  is  a  good  one  for  these  people  it  will  be  for  you. 

A  Postal  card  will  bring  you  our  Catalog  and  full  description  or  these 
Machines  and  also  the  other  good  Machinery  we  make. 

Inquire  about  the  Bensing  Automatic  Cutters. 


J.  D.  FATE  <5  COMPANY, 

PLYMOUTH,  Richland  Co.,  OHIO. 

Western  Representative:--!*.  E.  LADOW,  1107  Chamberof  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  H.  L,.  JACOBS,  Suffolk,  Va. 
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Statements  Again 

Corroborated.  0 


V®\  vt  ‘•■y 
«  .  zrggpr  .. 


‘  u  £/.&/,  sy,  c.  <?// 


Walton,  Ind.,  June  18,  1901. 

WALLACE  MFG.  CO.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  question  relative  to  my  opinion  of  the  Wonder  Machine  will  say 
that  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Wonder. 

How  fitting  the  name  is  for  the  machine;  and  the  machine  fully  demonstrates  all  that  the  name  implies 
I  have  used  four  other  Stiff  Mud  machines  and  none  of  them  worked  successfully.  I  had  all  kinds  of 
troubles;  lamination,  cracked  and  crooked  tile  and  repair  bills  till  you  couldn’t  rest.  I  became  thoroughly 
disgusted  and  in  1895  purchased  the  Little  Wonder,  since  which  time  I  have  not  experienced  the  slight¬ 
est  difficulty  in  making  as  fine  tile  as  can  he  found  on  the  market.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  lamination  to  be 
found  and  not  a  crack  nor  a  crook  in  the  tile,  and  as  for  repair  bills  will  say  that  my  machine  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  six  years  and  I  have  never  as  much  as  spent  a  single  penny  on  same  for  repairs. 

Another  good  feature  of  your  machine  is  that  they  require  less  power  to  operate  them  than  any  ma¬ 
chine  I  know  of.  I  am  running  my  plant  with  a  20  h.  p.  engine  and  only  use  60  pounds  of  steam  and  pro¬ 
duce  from  500  to  600  rods  of  4  inch  tile  per  day  and  others  in  proportion.  I  make  tile  from  3|  to  12  inches 
inclusive  and  can  make  one  size  equally  as  good  as  another. 

The  Wonder  is  without  doubt  the  best  Stiff  Mud  machine  on  the  market  to-day 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Wonder  Machine  and  if  at  any  time  you  desire  to  refer 
prospective  customers  to  me  I  assure  you  they  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  experience  with  Stiff  Mud  Ma¬ 
chines  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  your  machine  at  any  and  all  times  you  may  see  fit  to  call  on 
me  for  same.  Wishing  you  success,  I  am  Yours  truly,  JOHN  SHAFFER. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


SOUTHERN  AGENTS: 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


WESTERN  AGENTS: 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ICC,. 


A  Successful  Automatic  Brick  Cutter 
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THE  /TO  T.TE 


Avoid  the  Ragged  Edges. 

Out  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  Jt  jt  jit  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  Jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  ^lt  jt  jt  jt  Jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  Jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 

Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
th  e  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


B.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.. 


Gallon,  Ohio 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

-  -  111  —  Ji  N  ]J  - 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.(SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union"  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 


FREESE  Sc  CO 


•9 


Gallon,  OHlo. 
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JW  achine. 


New  Haven  Brick 


The 


Ai 


ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROIA/INING  QUALITY 


“NEW  HAVEN” 


BricK 

Machines. 


WBAR  BONGBR,  BRBAK  BBSS. 

Make  More  Brick  per  Cost  of  Machine  and  Repairs 

BBGAUSB 


They  are  by  actual  Weight  and  Measurement  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Soft  3 
Sr  Clay  Brick  Machine  Built  in  this  Country.  3 

Sr  Investigation  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 


Built  only  at  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  by 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 


History  Shows  That  They  H ave  Been  Unusually  Successful. 


^aaaaaaaaaiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa?: 
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Scboellborn  and  Albrecht  s 

Patent  Pulverizers. 


These  machines  are  built  to 
pulverize  materials  as  follows: 
Asphalt  Rock,  Barytes,  Bones, 
Carbon,  Cement,  Cement  Rock, 
Charcoal,  Clay,  Coal.  Coke, 
(Joi  n  Cobs,  Deceminated  Lead 
Ore,  Fire  Clay,  Glue  Stock, 
Grain,  Guano,  Granite  Rock, 
Kaolin,  Lime  Stone,  Marl, 
Mica,  Mineral  Paints,  Ochres, 
Oil  Cake,  Oyster  Shells,  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock,  Portland  Cement, 
Sails,  Sand  Stone,  Slag,  Slate, 
Soap  Stone,  Sugar,  Tan  Bark, 
Tobacco  Stems,  Wood  Fibres, 
Quartz  Rock,  Zinc  Ore,  etc. 

We  Build  Them  in  the  Fol¬ 
lowing  Sizes: 
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r* 
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w 

(L  ' 

<32 

24 

$  600.00 

‘2,000 

25  to  40 

6  to  10 

40 

750. 00 

8,000 

50  to  75 

Sto  14 

46 

900.00 

4,500 

75  to  125 

10  to  18 

10 

1,200.00 

6,000 

125  t  o  200 

15  to  25 

is 

1,800. 00 

10,000 

200  to  800 

25  to  5o 

Capacity  and  horse  power  re¬ 
quired  depends  on  speed  ma¬ 
chine  is  run  and  how  fine  the 
material  is  to  be  pulverized. 

We  have  a  large  number  of 
these  machines  in  use  on  vari¬ 
ous  materials,  all  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  Will  furnish  ref¬ 
erences  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

..  For  further  information,  par¬ 
ticulars  and  discount, address. 


ST.  LOUIS  PULVERIZER  CO, 


416  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  /V\o. 


Hachlne,  Five  and  Six  Brick  Mold 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


3  Hand  Brick  flold 


IRON-CLAD  BRICK  BARROW 


FOR  1901 . 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD'S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

W?  SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.^ 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  O. 


Sept.  1901. 


0£>  Vi 
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Ad*  Det. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Company, 

Cleueland. 

———•Ohio, 


Double  Mould  Steam  Dry  Press. 


A  Steam  Dry  Press  to  MaKe 
Ornamental  Brick,  let  us  tell 
You  about  ours.  £  4  *  & 


They  will  press  the  brick  flat  or  on 
edge,  one  or  two  at  a  time. 

The  press  is  well  built,  and  produces 
a  perfect  brick.  Is  easy  to  adjust  and 
dies  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 
SDtne  of  the  best  brick  companies  are 
using  them. 


and  Pressss,  Represses, 
,  Sword  Brick  Machines. 


A  waste  heat  dryer  that 
handles  your  product  per= 
fectly  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  -J*  J*  -J*  -J*  -J*  jt 

Not  an  experiment  but  a 
most  satisfactory  brick 
dryer  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  .jt  '&  jt  .jt 


American  Blower  Co., 


NEW  YORK:  141  Broadway.  .jt  DETROIT 
CHICAGO:  1S50  Marquette  Bldg,  jt  * 

LONDON:  70  Gracecburch  St.  Jt 


MICH. 


If  You  Need 


All  Railway 
Materials 

For  Brickyards  and  Clay  Mines.  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

ALWAYS  LN  STOCK 


Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 


Arthur  Koppel, 

66  and  68  Broad  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  356. 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 


VOL.  XXXVI.  NO.  4. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  OCTOBER,  1901.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


HEAD  SANDING  and  BRUSHING  MACHINE 

For  Sanding  the  heads  of  End  Cut 
Chambers  flachine  Hade  Brick.  0 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent, 

171  South  Canal  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Cars 


No.  13V  Rack  Oar  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Cornerand  Center  Upright  Brackets. 

We  also  make  a  fall  line  o  ' 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  Track  Switches,  Etc.  0  0  0 

Write  for  Cireular.l'w  ■ 

The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 


Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 


(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


Cleveland,  Ohio . 


Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
0  0  to  offer.  0  0 
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SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 

•  •  • 


The  MONARCH 

Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 

Double - — 

Pug  Mill. 

•  •  • 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  \AI.  HENSLEY,  I^flbtcuer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VA/ .  L.  KIDNEY  Sal**  Agent,  Capetou/n.  South  Afrlcn.W»w»*«  ... 
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The  TAUTEST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  TRIPLE  PRESSURE  BricK  Machine 

Manufactured  in  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


<&a  ~<i 
CSS* 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  [delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  C*.  “S5SKR 
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The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
/|v  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOI— O  13  Y 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
335  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


U 


MANUFACTURED  B Y 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 
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Successful 


SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS, 


Finest  Brick 


The  Oldest 


Established 


Produces  the 


^Strongest  and" 

Most  Durable 


Bricks  made  on  the  Simpson  Press 
are  harder  and  more  finely  finished 
and  have  sharper  corners  than  those 
made  on  any  other  Press,  hence  al= 
ways  command  the  highest  market 

Our  Catalogue,  including  a  treatise  on  Dry 
Press  Brick  making,  mailed  free.  £ 


THE  SIMPSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Offices:Suite  /20a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Works:  W/nthrop  Harbor, III _ CH I CAGO. 
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A  BIG  BILL 

FOR.  REPAIRS 


Is  almost  a  curiosity  on  the  Eagle  Repress.  It’s  a 
machine  built  in  every  way  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  constant  use.  Every  pound  of  metal  in  it  is 
flawless  and  rightly  placed.  Every  piece,  bar,  bolt, 
or  cog  is  faultlessly  made.  That’s  why  we  get  re¬ 
ports  like  the  following  from  the  Eagle: 


“Not  a  single  penny  for  repairs  in  a  year.” 
— COALDALE  B.  &  T.  Co. 

“The  Eagle  needs  no  repairs. Des  Moines 
Brick  Mfg.  Co. 

“We  do  not  recall  a  single  repair  since  the 
Eagle  presses  were  put  in.  We  are  pressing 
160,000  brick  per  day.” — Purinoton  Paving 
Brick  Co. 


“In  two  years  we  never  spent  a  cent  for  re- 
pears  on  the  Eagle.” — Galesburg  B.  &  T. 
Co. 

“Our  Eagles  run  all  the  time  with  no  re¬ 
pairs.” — Perkiomen  Brick  Co. 

“Have  used  the  Eagle  three  seasons.  It  has 
cost  little  or  nothing  for  repairs.”— Rossville 
B.  &  T.  Co. 


Every  Machine  we  build  has  an  equal  quality. 
Send  for  Catalogue  or  write  us  concerning  your 
needs  in  Clayworking  Machinery,  Cement  Ma¬ 
chinery  or  Pottery  Machinery. 

The  American  Clay= 
Working  Machinery  Co., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SIUKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN  S  « 

CLAY  PULVERIZER 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Aurora,  Indiana. 


The  Fernholtz  Improved  Brick  Press 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 


STRENGTH, 
IMPLICITY  and 
ERVICE. 


Costs  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  for  REPAIRS. 


The  lightest  running  Press  in  the  market. 
All  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel. 

Fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Mold  Box.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  leader. 

We  manufacture  this  press  in  2,  4  and  6 
mold  sizes,  also  the  Fernholtz  Patent  Pul¬ 
verizer,  and  the  Fernholtz  Clay  Mixer,  in 

our  own  factory. 


We  have  a  First  Class  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
and  can  repair  all  kinds  of  BRICK  MACHINES  and 
MACHINERY.  We  make  a  specialty  of  MOLDS  for 
FANCY  SHAPE  BRICK  at  reasonable  Prices. 


Dealers  in  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Further  Information  on  Application. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

cable  address  ‘  fernbrick.”  ,214  to  I2I6  poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 

WE8TERN  UNION  CODE.  *  F 
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Write  for  Booklets 

Bulging  with  these  Proofs 


The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln 
Company, 

Indianapolis, 
Indiana . 


W.H.P-CO..  INDPL’-S 


We  arc  using  the  “ STANDARD ”  DRIER  on  our  THREE  yards— drying  stiff  mud 
on  one  and  on  the  other  two,  soft  mud  hrick.  In  each  one  we  are  drying  MORE  brick  than 
you  guaranteed,  which  fact  alone  speaks  well  for  your  equipment  and  method  of  drying. 

If  Brickmakers  doubt  your  ability  to  furnish  them  a  good,  substantial  Drier — one  that 
will  dry  brick  every  day  in  the  year — refer  such  to  us;  we  will  assure  them  we  were  pleased 
with  our  first,  delighted  with  our  second  and  know  that  the  third  Drier  is  uout  of  sight.” 

Wishiwg  you  continued  success  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  BEST  BRICK 
DRIER  on  the  market,  we  are,  Very  truly  yours, 

COPELAND  BRICK  CO., 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  2,  1901.  .1.  R.  Copeland,  Brest. 


Every  Claim  Made 


For  THE  ST ANDARD  DRIER  is  amply  proved  by  the  emphatic  testi¬ 
mony  of  users. 

WE  PROVE  it  to  excel  in  simplicity  and  sense. 

WE  PROVE  it  to  be  absolutely  safe  as  a  fire  risk. 

WE  PROVE  it  to  be  most  economical  to  operate. 

WE  PROVE  to  you  that  THE  STANDARD  DRIER  is  better  adapted 
to  the  average  yard  and  the  average  clay— that  it  is  used  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
that  it  is  giving  more  general  satisfaction  than  any  or  all  other  Driers. 

In  corroboration  of  some  of  these  claims,  please  read  the  letter  below. 


The  Official.  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXXYI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  OCTOBER,  1901. 


No.  4. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  PACIFIC  COAST  CLAY  WORKING  PLANT. 


Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.’s  Great  Factory — Various  Products 
Ranging  from  Brick  to  Sewer  Pipe — Crude  Oil  as  a 
Fuel — Electricity  as  a  Power. 


ABOUT  TWENTY-FIVE  MILES  north  of  Sacramento,  at 
Lincoln,  Cal.,  is  located  the  principal  works  of  Gladding, 
McBean  &  Co.,  whose  various  products  of  manufacture 
are  widely  known  all  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Lincoln  is  a 
town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  located  on  the  Port¬ 
land  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  on  the  hat  lands 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  close  to  where  the  forty-niners 
rushed  so  frantically  in  search  of  gold.  Here,  at  all  seasons, 
the  view  is  resplendent  with  tropical  foliage,  and  one  finds 
himself  studying  the  various  plant  life  and  viewing  countless 
palms,  varying  in  hight  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  which  adorn 
front  yards,  and  in  midwinter  can  pick  roses  and  violets,  while 


tive  panning,  and  by  this  means  the  dirt  and  gravel  are  read¬ 
ily  washed  down  to  the  bed  rock,  and  the  minute  particles  of 
gold  are  collected  on  mats  or  amalgam  plates.  The  gold 
dredge,  which  works  in  the  shallow  rivers,  is  also  quite  in 
evidence.  Quartz  mining  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  although  the  nearest  stamp  mill  is  about  seven  miles  dis¬ 
tant. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  clayworking  plant  in  this 
section,  it  might  be  said  that  Providence  seems  to  have  espe¬ 
cially  favored  this  firm  by  placing  at  their  disposal  a  variety 
of  clays  and  sand  near  at  hand  so  admirably  adapted  for  use 
alone  or  by  admixture  to  suit  their  various  requirements,  and 
much  in  variance  to  those  most  abundant  in  these  parts.  A 
small  hill  close  to  the  works  contains  several  varieties  of  clay 
and  sand,  which  is  hauled  on  wagons  during  the  summer 
months  and  allowed  to  weather,  except  that  it  is  protected 
from  the  rain  by  temporary  roof  boards  until  required  for  use. 
This  whole  hill  is  peculiar,  viewing  it  from  a  geological  stand¬ 
point.  The  clays  and  sand  are  covered  with  a  lava  rock,  vary- 


A  Bit  of  Ornamental  Terra  Cotta,  by  Gladding  McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


only  forty  miles  away,  in  direct  contrast  to  his  surroundings, 
are  the  picturesque  snow-capped  mountains.  A  drive  of  only 
a  few  miles  places  one  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierre  Nevadas, 
in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  washed  gravel  from  which 
the  gold  has  been  partially  extracted,  either  by  panning  or  by 
hydraulic  mining.  Little  panning  of  gold,  however,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  followed  as  an  occupation  in  this  section,  except  by  a  few 
Chileans  and  Chinese.  While  hydraulic  mining  is  not  uncom 
mon,  still  it  is  not  conducted  as  recklessly  as  in  bygone  days. 
The  mining  laws  of  California  are  somewhat  more  restricted 
at  present  and  will  not  permit  hydraulic  mining  to  be  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  up  the  rivers  and  streams  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  drainage. 

However,  this  method  is  much  more  effective  than  the  primi- 


ing  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  as  many  feet.  Directly 
under  this  lava,  which  is  used  but  sparingly,  is  a  yellow  sand. 
The  whiter  sand  is  well  defined  and  appears  lower  down.  The 
lighter  burning  and  better  clays  also  appear  lower  in  the 
strata,  being  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  manufacturing  is  conducted  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  genial  vice  president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Gladding,  whose 
wide  experience  with  the  various  branches  of  clay  manufac¬ 
ture  enables  him  to  shoulder  the  cares  of  a  great  factory  like 
this,  and  on  him  the  work  of  general  superintendent  devolves. 
Mr.  DeGolyer  has  charge  of  the  terra  cotta  department,  which 
branch  of  manufacture  is  becoming  a  leading  feature  with  this 
firm,  and  much  credit  is  due  him  for  the  high  class  of  terra 
cotta  which  is  being  turned  out.  And,  indeed,  the  Eastern 
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terra  cotta  people  are  not  so  far  in  advance  but  what  they  can 
take  a  few  lessons  from  their  Western  brethren.  The  tech¬ 
nical  part  of  the  industry  is  under  the  watchful  care  of  Mr. 
Athole  McBean,  son  of  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  P. 
M.  G.  McBean,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  small  amount 
of  responsibility  rests  here,  for  this  is  the  only  firm  on  thr 
Pacific  coast  which  caters  specially  to  the  demands  for  enam¬ 
eled  brick  and  glazed  terra  cotta,  and  they  are  justly  entmed 
to  the  success  with  which  they  are  meeting  in  these  lines. 

But  few  factories  can  boast  of  so  wide  a  range  of  good  prod¬ 
ucts  as  are  here  manufactured.  The  reason  for  this  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  owing  to  an  insufficient  demand  in  any  one  line  to  war¬ 
rant  the  successful  operation  of  a  large  factory.  The  chief 
lines  of  manufacture  are  sewer  pipe,  architectural  terra  cotta, 
pressed,  enameled  and  fire  brick  and  roofing  tile,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  they  manufacture  flower  pots,  hollow  tile  fire  proofing, 
laundry  tubs,  kitchen  sinks,  acid  receivers,  stove  linings,  etc. 

The  accompanying  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  furnish  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
works.  The  main  building  is  225  feet  wide  by  about  500  feet 
long  and  three  stories  high.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  making  and  drying  of  large  sewer  pipe,  twenty- 
four  and  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  Two  Boyd  presses,  clay 
crushers  and  wet  pans,  dry  pans  and  machinery  for  preparing 
the  clays  for  different  lines  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
boilers,  engines  and  dynamo,  are  also  located  on  this  floor. 
A  well-equipped  machine  shop  adjoins  the  engine  room,  and 
next  adjoining  is  the  pottery  equipment,  where  flower  pots, 


tions.  To  illustrate  the  longevity  of  a  kiln  thus  protected,  tms 
firm  still  has  in  service  a  kiln  which  has  been  in  constant  use 
since  the  plant  was  first  established  twenty-six  years  ago 
Each  set  of  kilns  designed  to  burn  the  different  materials  are 
located  nearest  to  the  point  of  manufacture  of  each  particular 
kind  of  ware,  and  effects  a  great  saving  owing  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  handle  so  varied  an  output.  A 
group  of  six  terra  cotta  kilns  are  conveniently  located  close  to 
the  terra  cotta  department. 

As  at  most  industrial  establishments  on  the  coast,  oil  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  fuel,  which  supply  comes  from  the 
Bakersfield  district.  The  storage  oil  tank  of  five  thousand  bar¬ 
rels  capacity  is  not  shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts.  They 
also  fail  to  show  the  parallel  tracks  running  lengthwise  of 
the  building,  and  the  immense  stock  of  sewer  pipe,  fireproof¬ 
ing,  etc.,  which  when  burned  is  piled  on  either  side  of  the 
tracks  and  under  sheds  convenient  for  loading. 

E.  E.  GORTON. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  MORTAR. 


HAS  IT  EVER  occurred  to  the  brickmakers  that  some 
other  industries,  not  especially  in  the  clay  business,  are 
better  prepared  to  make  clay  mortar  than  the  brick- 
makers,  that  use  such  large  quantities  of  this  binding  ma¬ 
terial?  I  refer  to  the  iron  pipe  foundries,  that  use  a  clay  mix¬ 
ture  for  making  the  long  cores  which  go  inside  of  the  pipes, 
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crocks,  etc.,  are  turned  out.  At  this  end  of  the  building  vari¬ 
ous  shaped  fire  clay  products  of  special  designs  are  also  made. 
The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  smaller  pipe, 
drain  tile,  roofing  tile,  chimney  tops,  terra  cotta,  tubs,  sinks, 
etc.  Of  the  terra  cotta  department  the  drafting  room,  press 
room,  dryer  and  slip  room  occupy  a  major  portion  of  this  floor. 
The  plaster  shop,  modeling  room,  enamel  brick  department 
and  laboratory  occupy  the  entire  third  floor.  The  laboratory  is 
spacious,  light  and  airy.  The  glaze  mills  and  blungers  and 
other  machinery  on  this  floor  are  run  by  a  small  motor.  In  a 
plant  of  this  kind  where  some  machinery  is  necessarily  lo¬ 
cated  a  great  distance  from  the  engine  room,  the  amount  of 
shafting  and  cost  of  power  would  be  greatly  enhanced  were  it 
not  for  the  convenient  electric  motor.  The  dynamo,  besides 
furnishing  power  to  some  portions  of  the  plant,  also  furnishes 
light  for  the  entire  plant. 

Nicely  arranged  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  the  various  kilns,  all  of  which  are  under  cover  except 
one.  The  advantages  of  having  the  kilns  under  cover  where 
it  is  possible  are  obvious;  and  it  is  a  custom  which  is  little 
practiced  in  colder  climates,  where  the  utilization  of  the  heat 
from  the  kilns  for  warming  the  buildings  and  drying  the  ware 
is  much  more  needed  than  in  a  climate  like  this.  And,  too,  it 
effects  great  saving  on  kiln  repairs,  keeps  off  the  snow  and 
rain  and  protects  them  from  disintegration  arising  from  the 
action  of  frost  and  attending  changes  of  atmospheric  condi- 


around  which  the  mortar  is  cast.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  a 
mixing  machine  for  making  a  thin  clay  mortar  which  does 
the  work  admirably.  This  is  a  pug  mill,  so  constructed  as  to 
thoroughly  grind  the  clay  and  mix  the  water  with  it. 

In  some  instances  the  mixture  is  forced  through  a  screen 
so  as  to  eliminate  all  the  lumps.  Those  that  have  a  stiff  clay, 
which  does  not  take  water  readily,  know  well  what  a  task  it 
is  to  work  it  with  a  hoe  until  all  the  lumps  are  broken  up. 
This  takes  time  and  muscle,  and  generally  it  is  needed  in  a 
hurry,  when  kiln  walls  have  to  be  put  up  and  plastered  over. 

The  writer  had  an  experience  at  one  time  with  so-called  fire 
clay.  We  needed  a  large  quantity  of  fire  clay,  and  sent  to  a 
well-known  firm  for  it.  It  came  in  barrels,  and  proved  to  be 
clay  prepared  by  crushing  rollers.  The  clay  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  tough  material,  and  akin  to  grease  in  taking  water.  It 
seemed  almost  insoluble.  The  rollers  had  compressed  it  so 
that  water  would  not  affect  it  for  a  long  time.  The  masons 
were  calling  mort,  mort,  continually,  and  were  idle  half  of 
the  time.  Then  when  they  would  get  it,  they  found  it  full  of 
lumps,  which  caused  the  swear  words  to  fly  around  pretty 
thick.  This  taught  me  a  lesson:  to  always  order  the  fire  clay 
pulverized. 

Many  years  ago  boiler  settings  were  put  up  with  clay  mor¬ 
tar,  as  it  was  thought  to  stand  heat  better  than  lime  mortar. 
Experience,  however,  proved  the  contrary,  excepting  where  the 
fire  came  in  direct  contact.  Fire  clay  mortar  is  now  used  gen- 
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erally  for  the  brick  in  direct  contact  with  the  fire  and  lime 
mortar  for  the  outside  walls. 

If  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  making  clay  mortar  was  put 
in  the  market,  I  dare  say  many  brick  men  would  adopt  it. 
Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  factory  where  several  kilns  were 
being  put  up.  A  Centennial  brick  and  tile  machine  was  being 
used  for  preparing  the  clay  mortar.  The  machine  proved  a 
very  good  instrument  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  its  good  mix¬ 
ing  qualities,  having  two  auger  shafts  running  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  The  opening  was  reduced  to  about  four  inches,  and 
scoop  wheelbarrows  placed  in  front  to  catch  the  clay  mortar 
as  it  emerged  therefrom. 

Before  closing  this  article  it  occurred  to  me,  having  men¬ 
tioned  the  use  of  clay  mortar  for  cores  in  metal  pipes,  that 
the  process  of  making  them  might  be  of  interest  to  many  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Many  may  remember  the  Irishman’s 
description  of  how  cannons  are  made.  Some  one  asked  him 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  process.  Well,  Pat  did 
not  know  a  thing  about  it,  but,  with  his  usual  assurance,  he 
went  on  to  explain  as  follows:  “And,  bejabers,  they  joust 
take  a  long  hoole  and  pour  metal  around  it.”  Pipemakers 
take  a  long  core  and  set  it  in  the  mold  vertical  and  do  the 
same.  The  core  consists  of  an  iron  rod  or  wrought  pipe.  This 
is  put  between  centers  and  revolved.  A  rope  spun  of  straw 
is  fastened  to  one  end  of  it,  and,  as  the  rod  revolves,  it  is 
tightly  wound  around  it  the  full  length.  After  this,  a  plat¬ 
form  that  runs  parallel  to.  it  is  filled  with  clay  mortar  and  is 
pushed  up  to  it,  so  that  the  clay  covers  the  straw.  The  plat- 
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BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 

E  HAD  HUNG  on  and  on,  as  he  stretched  out  his 
tale  of  woe,  telling  at  length  how  he  had  been 
abused  and  misused,  harassed  and  imposed  on. 
He  complained  and  arraigned.  Everyone  was 
against  him.  He  was  so  good,  and  knew  it  all, 
and  yet  everything  went  crooked  and  people  imposed  on  him. 
I  did  not  know  him  and  hoped  to  never  know  them,  but  that 
made  no  difference,  and  he,  to  use  a  slangy,  but  very  expres¬ 
sive,  phrase,  continued  to  chew  the  rag.  I  had  enough  long 
before  he  did. 

Glancing  down  the  line  in  wait  for  the  buttonhole,  I  saw 
that  the  next  man  was  a  more  hopeful  subject.  He  was  so 
close  he  could  not  help  but  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  song  of 
woe  I  was  hearing,  and  he  looked  impatient  and  indignant. 

Hurriedly  prying  the  insistent  complainant  loose,  I  hur¬ 
riedly  promised  to  state  his  case  to  the  President,  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  or  remember  him  in  my  prayers,  I  forget  which, 
but  either  of  which  would  doubtlessly  be  effective,  and  the  in¬ 
stant  I  had  him  loose  the  next  grappled  it  and  commenced: 

“Painful,  wasn’t  it?  Didn’t  do  him  any  good,  either.  Had 
just  as  much  left  over  when  he  quit  as  he  brought  with  him 
in  the  start,  and  he  had  unloaded  enough  on  your  shoulders  to 
bend  you  to  the  ground.  Don’t  do  any  good  to  scatter  trouble, 
and  it  don’t  do  any  good  to  be  a  wholesale  receptacle  for  other 
folks’  troubles,  either.  When  they  unload  too  much  on  you  it 
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form  scrapes  it  off,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  long,  uniform,  round 
bar  of  clay.  When  fully  covered,  and  without  a  flaw  or  defect 
on  it,  the  core  is  released  from  the  centers  and  carried  to  a 
drying  room,  where  it.  is  baked.  When  fully  dried,  it  is  ready 
to  place  in  the  pipe  mold.  MASTER  MECHANIC. 


NEW  WAY  TO  MAKE  LIME. 


Scientific  men  have  just  completed  at  Rockland,  Me.,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  new  process  of  burning  lime,  which,  it  is 
asserted,  will  revolutionize  Rockland’s  chief  industry,  in  that 
it  will  reduce  the  price  of  making  lime  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 
For  the  past  week  Prof.  Carleton  Ellis,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  William  O.  Webber,  a  Boston  expert, 
and  John  C.  Combs,  of  Boston,  have  been  there  conducting 
tests  at  the  kilns  of  Bryant  &  Kent.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
work  they  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained.  By  the  new  method,  which  is  known  as  the 
“Eldred  process,”  a  cheap  grade  of  coal  is  used,  where  here¬ 
tofore  wood  has  been  necessary  to  get  the  best  lime.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  new  discovery  in  the  science  of  thermodynamics  by 
which  the  volume  and  temperature  of  combustion  are  con¬ 
trolled.  A  flame  of  low  heat  intensity,  thirty  feet  long,  is  pro¬ 
duced,  by  which  a  cask  of  lime  is  made  with  thirty  pounds  of 
coal. — Exchange. 


just  leaks  out  and  don’t  stay  with  the  recipient.  If  I  was  a 
preacher  I  would  keep  one  or  two  texts  standing  and  one  of 
them  would  be,  ‘If  you  can’t  say  anything  good,  keep  still.’ 
When  I  wasn’t  feeding  this  to  my  congregation,  I  would  advise 
them  to  just  omit  being  bearers  of  bad  things  of  any  kind, 
either  money,  eggs  or  news. 

“Every  fellow  has  about  all  the  troubles  he  needs  without 
going  outside  his  own  camp,  and  if  he  can  take  care  of  them, 
and  live  them  down,  without  growing  too'  bald  and  gray,  or 
growing  too  big  a  crop  of  wrinkles,  he  is  doing  pretty  well. 
When  he  has  to  take  on  another  fellow’s  burden  of  jagged, 
knotty  troubles,  it  is  altogether  too  much,  and  then  his  taking 
them  don’t  always  relieve  the  sufferer  himself.  We  all  get 
fads,  and  this  telling  troubles  gets  to  be  a  fad.  Not  alone 
this,  but  they  get  to  enlarging  them  and  to  using  suppositious 
ones. 

“The  fellow  who  airs  his  personal  grievances  is  generally 
mistrusted,  but  the  one  who  can  wrestle  with  his  own,  and 
halter  them,  and  keep  them  right  at  home,  can  generally  be 
trusted  to  care  for  them  and  for  himself  as  well.  There  won’t 
be  so  many  wrinkles  in  his  face,  or  what  there  are  will  be  about 
the  eyes  and  will  be  laughing  ones.  He  will  say  something  good 
or  else  keep  still,  be  a  good  listener  and  encourage  you  to  say 
something  good  yourself.  He  will  be  a  builder  and  not  a 
wrecker.  You  will  be  glad  you  met  him  and  will  go  your  way 
with  a  good  taste  in  your  mouth  and  will  hope  to  see  him 
again,  while  chains  wouldn’t  hold  you  for  another  interview 
with  the  fellow  who  just  had  you. 

“I  often  wonder  wrhat  the  wives  and  children  of  these  trouble 
distributers  do  when  they  have  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
and  how  life  looks  to  them,  when  looked  at  through  these 
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clouds  of  woe.  Death  in  their  case  would  seem  to  be  a  relief 
and  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  wouldn’t  it?  If  you  look  through 
blue  glass  things  will  look  pretty  cold,  but  if  you  want  bright 
and  warm  scenery  keep  in  the  sunshine.”  GATES. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIRE  BRICK. 

STEEL  INDUSTRY  has  so  developed  in 
this  country  in  the  last  few  years  that  to¬ 
day  we  are  in  a  steel  era,  with  the  United 
States  far  in  the  lead  of  all  countries. 
One  part  in  this  development,  and  a  most 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  is  the 
fire  brick  used  for  the  different  processes  of  reduction,  and  a 
description  of  improvements  and  modern  manufacture  should 
be  interesting.  To  best  illustrate  this  a  description  of  the 
National  Fire  Brick  Co.’s  plant  at  Strasburg,  O.,  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  modern  plants  in  this  country,  will  give  Our 
readers  a  better  idea  of  modern  manufacture  of  fire  brick, 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  modern  steel  plants. 

The  National  Company  owns  here  more  than  six  hundred 
acres  of  fire  clay  and  coal  lands,  the  property  being  a  ridge 


tial  part  of  a  high  grade  fire  brick.  Flint  clay  is  the  common 
name  given  this  class  of  fire  clay,  from  its  resemblance,  both 
in  fracture  and  appearance,  to  flint  stone,  and  it  has  no  plas¬ 
tic  qualities  whatever,  and  must  be  combined  with  plastic  clay 
to  make  it  a  bond.  The  quantity  of  plastic  clay  is  raised  to 
make  the  desired  firmness  in  the  brick.  As  a  general  rule 
only  a  small  proportion  of  plastic  clay  is  required,  and  a  clay 
property  is  valuable  relatively  to  the  thickness  of  the  vein, 
purity  as  to  fluxing  materials,  quantity  and  practicability  of 
working  of  the  flint  clay  veins,  and  cost  of  fuels. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  cut  of  the  face  of  the  National 
clay  bank,  showin  a  four-and-a-half-foot  vein  of  coal,  below  the 
stripping  of  loose  clay  and  shale,  which  is  the  roof  of  the  fire 
clay,  the  six  feet  of  plastic  clay  and  five  to  six  feet  of  flint  clay 
just  beginning  to  show  on  the  face,  with  an  eight-foot  plastic 
clay  bottom.  The  flint  clay,  being  between  two  good  veins  of 
plastic  clay,  is  much  more  free  from  impurities  than  when  it  is 
found  underlying  the  coal.  This  cut  shows  actual  work  on  a 
new  opening.  As  they  go  farther  into  the  hill  all  the  veins 
are  more  distinct. 

The  clays  from  open  workings,  also  from  the  mines,  are 


running  back  from  the  C.,  L.  &  W.  Railway  towards  the  his¬ 
torical  town  of  Zoar,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  State.  The 
clays  are  found  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  consist  of  a  vein 
of  from  four  to  six  feet  of  block  flint  clay,  with  several  veins 
of  from  six  .to  ten  feet  of  plastic  clay,  of  different  chemical 
analyses,  also  several  veins  of  coal.  The  following  is  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  flint  clay: 


Silica,  Si02  .  61.36 

Alumina,  A1203  .  35.09 

Lime,  CaO  . 48 

Magnesia,  MgO  .  .09 

Iron  peroxide,  Fe203  .  2.91 

Titanic  oxide,  TiO  .  trace 


99.85 

Showing  the  clay  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  it  the  largest  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  bed  in  the  West,  and  to  compare  favorably  with  any 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Plastic  clays  of  various  degrees  of  purity  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  Ohio,  but  the  pure  flint  clays,  except  in  a  small  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  of  much  less  thickness 
of  vein,  and  a  small  section  of  pockets  in  southern  Ohio,  are 
only  found  in  quantity  and  quality  on  the  high  levels  of  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Flint  clay  (the  common  term  used)  or  clay  which,  from 
either  pressure  or  heat,  has  lost  all  its  plasticity,  is  the  essen- 


brought  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  lowered  to  stock  piles  by 
gravity  inclines,  where  each  clay  is  kept  separate  and  allowed 
to  weather  before  going  to  the  pans.  At  this  point  comes  the 
proper  manipulation  of  different  clays  for  different  work. 

Some  brick  must  be  dense,  others  stand  abrasion,  others 
high  heat,  and  others  constant  changes  of  temperature.  With 
most  old-fashioned  manufacturers  one  clay  and  the  different 
hardness  of  the  brick  coming  from  irregular  burning  was  the 
only  variation  they  thought  necessary,  and  their  brick  could 
be  guaranteed  for  all  work.  To-day,  with  the  up-to-date  iron 
and  steel  manufacturer  employing  chemists,  they  require  dif¬ 
ferent  material  for  different  work. 

The  manufacture  of  fire  brick  is  a  chemical  as  well  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  proposition,  and  the  old  manufacturers  are  not  “in  it” 
unless  they  have  kept  up  with  the  improvements  of  me  age, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  different  clays  and  the  different  uses 
of  the  brick  are  great  factors  in  a  successful  fire  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  Mixes  are  made  in  both  wet  and  dry  pans  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bricks. 

The  two  dry  pans  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy,  and  have  a  capacity  of  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  tons  of  ground  clay  per  day,  which,  after  going  over 
necessary  screens  and  steamers,  passes  into  the  semi-dry  press 
machine,  capable  of  making  20,000  nine-inch  brick  in  ten 
hours.  These  brick  are  put  on  to  cars  and  passed  into  a  hot¬ 
air  tunnel  dryer.  The  brick  made  by  this  process  are  not 
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what  might  be  termed  the  highest  grade  of  fire  brick,  but, 
when  made  of  good  fire  clay  and  with  the  proper  bond,  do  ex¬ 
cellent  work  for  some  purposes,  and  are  much  more  regular 
in  shape  than  it  is  possible  to  make  brick  by  hand. 

The  tunnel  dryers  were  especially  designed  for  this  plant 
and  worked  out  for  the  work  required  of  them.  They  are  built 
of  brick  walls,  with  the  National  concrete  fireproofing  con¬ 
struction  roof,  so  that  they  are  perfectly  fireproof,  and  air  can 
be  put  into  them  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  tunnel  dryer,  and,  if  desired,  the  brick  can  be  dried 
bone  dry  in  them  to  save  a  part  of  the  watersmoking  in  the 
kilns,  thereby  saving  time. 

The  main  buildings  of  the  plant  are  built  of  paving  brick, 
and  are  three  stories  high,  220  feet  long  by  64  feet  in  width, 
with  a  machinery  “L”  to  the  rear,  80  feet  by  80  feet,  giving 
about  60,000  square  feet  of  dry  floors. 

The  concrete  dry  tunnels  take  up  the  lower  floor  at  one  end, 
and  the  radiated  heat  from  them  is  enough  for  the  two  floors 
directly  above  for  hand-made  shapes.  The  other  end  of  the 
first  floor  is  made  of  especially  dense  stone,  under  which  all 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  is  distributed  in  sections, 
so  that  any  section  can  be  heated  as  desired.  The  steam  is 
exhausted  free  under  the  floor  and  the  water  pumped  back 
to  the  boilers. 

It  is  impossible  to  show  cuts  of  the  wet  pans,  which  are  of 
the  heaviest  pattern  in  the  West,  where  all  wet  mixes  are 
made,  except  for  some  of  the  common  qualities  of  hand-made 
shapes,  which  is  worked  from  dry  pan  to  pug  mills.  From 
the  wet  pans  the  pug  is  conveyed  by  elevators  to  the  several 
floors,  where  it  is  distributed  to  the  molders.  An  elevator 
for  wet  pug  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  machine,  but  some  of 
our  best  firms  have  never  been  able  to  get  up  one  that  would 
work  on  all  pugs.  A  home-made  pug  elevator  may  be  seen 
at  this  plant,  that  is  both  practical  and  simple,  and  does  its 
work  well. 

Hand  molders  work  the  pug  of  different  mixtures  into  every 


through  the  second  floor  it  becomes  tempered  and  is  in  the 
right  condition  for  drying  large  and  different  shapes. 

We  show  a  cut  of  the  upper  floor,  showing  a  few  of  the  odd 


Dry  Pans  Grinding  Clay. 

shapes  that  are  required,  which  weigh  from  a  few  pounds,  in 
some  cases,  to  500  and  600  pounds. 

The  kilns  and  hot-air-drying  system  used  at  this  plant  are 
also  of  an  improved  character.  ■  Fire  brick  kilns  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  built  to  hold  from  30,000  to  35,000  nine-inch  brick, 
and  the  largest  manufacturers  building  improved  works  in 
the  last  year  followed  out  plans  of  kilns  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Their  argument  is  that  in  kilns  of  over  that  capacity,  where 

high  grade  brick  are  burned  and 
held  at  3,000  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
too  much  time  is  lost  in  cooling. 


National  Fire  Brick  Co’s  Clay  Mine. 

conceivable  shape,  some  being  repressed,  and  some  too  large 
for  any  repress  machine.  Then  they  are  stacked  up  either  on 
cars,  to  finish  drying  in  the  tunnels,  or  to  go  to  the  kilns. 

Large  molded  shapes  of  peculiar  design  must  be  dried  slow, 
and  sometimes  left  on  the  floor  for  a  long  time,  or  lost  in 
kilns.  More  brick  are  lost  in  kilns  from  being  rushed  in  dry¬ 
ing,  or  dried  too  fast,  than  from  any  other  source.  After  the 
radiated  hot  air  from  tunnel  dryer  and  stone  floor  has  passed 


That  would  be  all  right  if  me¬ 
chanical  means  for  cooling  had 
not  been  devised  and  coal  was 
not  an  expense.  A  kiln  for 
100,000  brick  can  be  burned  with 
double  the  fuel  of  a  30,000  kiln, 
and  one  for  150,000  with  the  rel¬ 
ative  proportion  of  saving. 

In  up-to-date  engineering  fire 
brick  kins  are  built  for  hot  air 
in  the  reverbatory  system.  By 
waiting  for  nature  to  cool  your 
kiln  you  not  only  lose  time,  but 
hot  air,  which  is  money.  The 
kilns  at  this  point  are  worked 
out  from  the  old  round  down- 
draft  kiln,  with  the  necessary 
changes  for  hot  air. 

No  kiln  at  this  plant  holds  less 
than  100,000  nine  -  inch  brick 
each,  and  twro  just  completed  will 
hold  150,000  each.  Each  kiln 
has  a  separate  flue  to  the  stack, 
from  which  the  hot  air,  when  the 
kiln  is  burned  off,  is  drawn  to  a  main  flue,  which  is  connected 
to  a  special  exhaust  fan  and  forced  into  the  tunnel  dryers. 

With  the  rotation  of  the  kilns,  hot  air  is  to  be  had  at  all 
times,  and,  if  of  too  high  a  temperature  from  very  hot  kilns, 
is  tempered  down  by  cold  air. 

By  exhausting  hot  air  from  kilns  we  get  the  use  of  a  large 
kiln  fully  as  soon  as  the  small  ones  by  nature,  and  thereby 
make  a  saving  outside  of  the  value  of  the  hot  air. 
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facturers  in  the  country,  and  the  reputation  of  National  brick 
for  heating  furnace  work  is  already  the  highest  in  the  West. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Thomas  Kemp,  the  manager  and 
builder  of  this  plant,  for  the  new  and  practical  ideas  he  has 
worked  out  in  the  same,  and  his  thirty  years’  experience  is 
told  by  the  heavy,  solid  manner  in  which  every  building,  kiln 
and  improvement  is  laid  out. 

This  plant  is  a  good  example  of  a  man’s  first  and  last  at¬ 
tempt  at  building  a  brick  works.  Old  brickmakers  would  ap¬ 
preciate  a  works  where  kilns,  buildings  and  machinery  are 


Hand  Molding  and  Repressing. 

taken  before  the  same  was  completed,  and  does  not  give  a  fair 
representation. 

The  factory  has  its  own  electric  light  plant,  and  power  is 
furnished  by  a  300-horse-power  Greene-Corliss  engine.  This 
is  the  only  plant  in  the  country  where  not  only  all  of  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam,  but  all  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  utilized. 
This  plant  was  built  entirely  by  the  men  on  the  ground,  which, 
four  years  ago,  was  an  oak  woods,  and  is  acknowledged  to-day 
to  be  the  most  improved  and  model  fire  brick  plant  in  this 
country.  The  National  and  Standard  brands  of  fire  brick  man¬ 
ufactured  are  being  largely  used  by  some  of  the  leading  manu- 


Stone  Drying  Floor  for  Standard  Shapes. 


It  is  better  to  sell  less  and  make  a  profit  than  it  is  to  sell 
more  and  ask  for  an  assignee. 

If  a  man  is  avaricious,  tricky,  indiscreet  or  pretentious,  he 
carries  his  vices  and  failings  into  his  business  as  does  his  skin 
into  a  bath  tub. — Exchange. 


To  save  any  dead  space  in  the  kilns,  they  use  a  special  floor 
brick,  which  was  designed  several  years  ago  for  its  common 
sense,  and  which  is  now  the  most  popular  floor  brick  of  any 
we  know  of,  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  other  kiln  users 
burning  other  ware.  It  is  beneficial  in  two  ways,  the  lug  on 
the  bottom  holding  the  feather  walls  from  falling  in,  as  well 
as  having  no  dead  space  over  said  walls. 

From  the  kilns  the  brick  go  to  the  cars  or  to  stock  in  shed, 
which  have  been  of  little  use  for  the  last  two  years.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  giving  a  view  of  loading  track  and  stock  shed  was 


The  Four  Mold  Dry  Press. 


Large  Shapes  and  Locomotive  Tile  on  Floor. 

heavy  enough  to  stand  the  wear  they  are  bound  to  get. 

The  people  interested  in  the  plant  are  all  old  brick  men  and 
interested  in  other  plants.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
C.  B.  Stowe,  president;  J.  H.  Fuller,  vice  president;  W.  G. 
Kenaga,  secretary;  C.  E.  Kapitzky,  treasurer;  Thomas  Kemp, 
manager,  with  offices  at  Cleveland,  O. 
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clay  seems  to  stand  most  anything,  after  it  is  once  thoroughly 
dried,  until  it  reaches  the  fusing  point. 

Our  instruction  to  our  burner  is  to  fire  every  thirty  minutes 
if  using  hickory  or  oak  wood,  but  oftener  if  using  a  light  wood. 
He  must  use  some  judgment  in  this  matter,  for  no  set  rules 
will  answer  our  purpose.  Any  sensible  burner  soon  learns 
when  the  fires  are  nearing  the  degree  of  heat  allowable,  and 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WOOD  AS  FUEL  IN  DOWN-DRAFT  KILNS.  No.  2. 


By  L.  C.  Moore. 


URNACES  for  burning  wood  should  be  as 
carefully  constructed  as  those  for  burn¬ 
ing  coal.  We  would  recommend  that  fur¬ 
naces  should  be  about  three  feet  wide  by 
four  feet  deep,  with  grate  bars,  about 
three  feet  long,  at  the  front  of  the  fur¬ 
nace.  The  rest  of  the  furnace  should 
have  a  solid  floor.  Our  doors  are  sixteen 
inches  square,  with  close-fitting  shutters.  Our  aim  is  to  ad¬ 
mit  but  little  draft  to  the  fires,  except  through  the  ashpits  and 
up  through  the  grates  and  fires  above.  In  burning  wood,  the 
spaces  between  the  grate  bars  should  be  narrower  than  for 
coal,  for  as  there  are  no  clinkers  all  coals  should  be  held  until 
thoroughly  burned  to  ashes.  Coarse  grate  bars  are  a  source 
of  considerable  waste  of  fuel.  By  arranging  good  furnaces  for 
wood,  with  plenty  of  grate  surface,  one  is  enabled  to  burn  hick¬ 
ory  and  oak  wood,  which  are  much  inclined  to  coal  up  in  fur¬ 
naces  with  solid  floors.  But  this  is  easily  avoided  where  the 
draft  passes  up  through  the  fires,  admitting  plenty  of  oxygen 
to  the  coals  that  may  be  in  a  heap,  thus  thoroughly  converting 
all  to  ashes.  In  this  manner  one  reduces  the  waste  of  fuel  to 
the  minimum.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  with  the 
best  of  furnaces  we  waste  50  per  cent,  of  our  fuel. 

And,  now,  as  to  our  methods  of  firing  with  wood.  One  can¬ 
not  well  avoid  purchasing  some  rough,  undesirable  wood  mixed 
with  the  good.  This  rough  wood  we  use  in  water-smoking, 
and  it  answers  this  purpose  just  as  well  as  would  the  best  of 
split  wood. 

We  use  very  slow  fires  during  the  early  stages  of  water¬ 
smoking.  Our  furnace  doors  are  large,  so  that  they  will  ad¬ 
mit  quite  a  large  log.  These  large  sticks  burn  very  slowlv  and 
hold  fire  a  long  time,  so  that  but  little  attention  is  required, 
while  water-smoking.  During  this  time  we  always  fire  with 


Loading  Cars  Near  Kiln. 


needs  no  instruction  in  regard  to  how  often  he  should  replen¬ 
ish  the  fires. 

This  rapid  firing  may  continue  until  the  bricks  begin  to 
show  a  red  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  Then  we  have  to 
slacken  speed.  As  long  as  there  are  cold  bricks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  they  seem  to  conduct  the  heat  away  so  rapidly  that 

there  is  but  little  danger  of  melting  the 
top  bricks.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  back  pressure  as  the  lower  bricks  get 
hot,  and  the  draft  of  the  kiln  gets  weaker. 
Then  begins  the  danger  period,  and  the 
burner  must  take  it  slowly  from  that 
time  until  the  finish.  Wood,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  coal,  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  We  like  it  especially  for 
water-smoking,  because  there  is  so  little 
soot  and  smoke  from  wood  at  this  stage 
that  we  consider  wood  superior  to  coal 
for  this  purpose.  Wood  makes  such  a 
clean  fire — no  smoke  to  amount  to  much 
at  any  stage  of  burning. 

I  know  that  some  burners,  with  some 
furnaces,  make  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and 
waste  much  fuel  by  crowding  the  fires 
faster  than  the  wood  can  be  consumed. 

And  when  furnaces  are  so  constructed 
that  air  cannot  be  admitted  properly, 
either  letting  in  too  much  or  too  little 
oxygen,  then  the  smoke  nuisance  becomes 
serious.  In  our  furnaces  there  is  black 
smoke  for  about  five  minutes  after  replenishing  the  fires,  but 
after  that  the  fires  burn  clear  until  the  next  firing. 

Another  advantage  of  wood  is  that  there  is  no  clinkering  of 
grate  bars  to  be  done,  and  no  cleaning  out  of  furnaces  during 
hard  firing.  The  ashes  that  are  formed  readily  sift  through 
the  grate  bars  and  are  removed  from  the  ashpits  below  with¬ 
out  any  loss  of  heat  or  admission  of  cold  air  to  the  burning 
wares.  Grate  bars  will  last  longer  when  burning  wood. 


Section  of  one  of  the  National  Fire  Brick  Co’s  Down  Draft  Kilns. 


wide  open  doors,  admitting  as  much  draft  as  possible  over  the 
fires.  We  continue  this  open  draft  until  we  are  sure  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  all  gone  from  the  bottom  bricks.  Then  we  close  all  the 
furnace  doors,  clean  out  the  ashpits,  rustle  the  fires  until  the 
accumulated  ashes  are  well  sifted  through  the  grates,  secure 
better  wood  and  commence  firing  in  earnest.  Much  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  clay  at  this  stage  of  burning,  for  some 
clays  will  not  bear  rapid  changes  of  temperature.  But  our 
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But  there  are  disadvantages  in  burning  wood.  No  other 
fuel  occupies  so  much  space  nor  costs  so  much  to  handle.  The 
matter  of  space  for  storing  wood  becomes  quite  a  problem 
when  one  burns  one  thousand  cords  of  wood  annually,  which  is 
about  our  rate  of  consumption.  We  cannot  buy  it  and  have  it 
delivered  as  we  need  it,  but  must  keep  on  hand  a  large  surplus 
supply  to  be  sure  not  to  run  short  during  bad  roads  or  the 
farmer’s  busy  season.  We  sometimes  have  five  hundred  cords 
on  the  yard  at  one  time,  and  the  room  it  takes,  even  when 
ricked  eight  feet  high,  is  often  quite  an  inconvenience  to  us. 

Then,  all  this  wood  when  once  ricked  on  the  yard  has  to  be 
handled  a  second  time  to  get  it  to  the  kilns,  and  this  must  be 
done  with  team  and  wagon.  It  costs  fifteen  cents  per  cord  for 
this  second  handling. 

In  wet  season,  especially  during  sleet  or  snow,  wood  is  a 
poor  fuel.  Last  November  we  fired  double  our  usual  length  of 
time  on  one  kiln,  and  then,  as  the  snow  would  not  stop,  we 


Special  Shapes  Kiln  Floor  Brick.  See  page  314. 


stopped.  The  kiln  was  a  uniform  burn,  but  all  of  the  bricks 
were  yellow.  We  intended  to  burn  it  over  as  soon  as  we  could 
secure  dry  fuel,  but  some  contractors  took  the  bricks  off  of  our 
hands  before  we  could  secure  the  dry  wood. 

But  our  days  of  burning  wood  are  about  over.  We  have  in 
sight  a  supply  for  about  two  years  more,  and — what  then? 
Shall  it  be  coal  or  oil?  Which  shall  we  arrange  to  use?  This 
is  an  interesting  question  to  us,  and  we  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  that  knows. 


THE  LARGEST  TILE  EVER  SPECIFIED  FOR  LAND 

DRAINAGE. 


A  drainage  district  recently  organized  in  Lauramie  town¬ 
ship,  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana,  including  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  will  require  twenty-nine  miles  of  tile  drains.  The 
largest  size  specified  in  the  plans  is  forty-two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  then  thirty -inch  and  down  to  eight-inch.  The  least  grade 
used  for  any  drain  will  be  one-tenth  foot  per  100  feet.  The 
total  assessment  made  upon  the  lands  for  this  improvement  is 
$21,000.  It  is  intended  that  all  open  ditches  shall  be  done 
away  with  except  broad  overflow  channels,  which  will  be  kept 
unobstructed  for  the  passage  of  flood  water. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

OLD  BRICK  ARCHITECTURE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


USTOMS  CHANGE  in  building  as  in 
everything  else  and  one  only  needs  to 
take  a  walk  through  different  sections  of 
New  York  City  to  appreciate  this  very 
forcibly.  The  styles  of  buildings  and  the 
construction  of  them  divide  the  city  into 
plainly  marked  districts.  The  lower  East 
Side,  extending  as  far  north  as  Four¬ 
teenth  street,  roughly  speaking,  is  of  brick,  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  corresponds  to  that  in  vogue  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  lower  West  Side,  extending  as  far  north  as 
the  same  street,  including  the  old  Greenwich  Village,  is  of 
practically  the  same  style.  The  buildings  are  nearly  all  brick, 
some  ornately  decorated,  but  most  of  them  are  severely  plain. 
The  brick  of  which  they  were  built  was  manufactured  not 
far  away,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  old  resident  of  one 
of  these  sections,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  in  digging  for 
the  subway  in  the  discovery  of  the  debris  of  several  brickyards 
on  different  parts  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  about  Bowling 
Green,  where  the  first  collection  of  houses  was  built,  all  but 
two  or  three  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
march  of  improvements.  The  new  custom  house,  for  instance, 
was  responsible  for  the  removal  of  an  entire  block,  and  modern 
office  buildings  by  the  score  now  stand  where  the  worthy 
Dutch  burghers  once  sat  upon  their  porches  and  blew  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke  out  toward  the  ocean  as  they  puffed  away  in 
silence  and  meditation.  Not  until  one  gets  some  distance  up 
Washington  or  West  streets  are  there  any  buildings  to  remind 
one  of  the  original  Dutch  occupation.  The  insatiable  demands 
of  present  day  business  have  buried  them  out  of  sight  and  ef¬ 
faced  them  from  the  memory  of  the  hurrying  throngs. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  influence  of  the  old  Dutch 
burghers  can  be  traced  in  any  of  the  buildings  erected  imme¬ 
diately  following  their  time,  but  probably  an  answer  to  that 
query  will  not  be  satisfactorily  made,  even  though  experts  ex¬ 
pend  time  and  labor  in  searching  lor  evidences  of  Dutch  influ¬ 
ence.  Architects  made  use  of  brick  more  generally  during  the 
middle  period  than  at  any  other  time.  Gradually  they  worked 
away  from  it,  adopting  in  its  place  various  kinds  of  stone,  so 
that  the  buildings  now  standing,  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
middle  period  of  New  York  architecture,  are  principally  of 
stone.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  tearing  down 
many  of  these  buildings  it  has  been  found  that  brick  was  used 
largely  in  the  concealed  structure,  but  it  had  lost  its  popu¬ 
larity  for  the  show  part  of  the  buildings,  and  stone  was  util¬ 
ized  instead.  And  this  partiality  for  stone  continued  in  more 
or  less  pronounced  fashion  down  to  within  a  few  years.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  notion  that  solidity  could  only  be  expressed  in 
stone,  and  the  great  buildings  on  Broadway,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  solidity  of  their  builders  and  owners, 
are  nearly  all  stone.  The  wholesale  district  is  so  nearly  built 
of  stone  that  a  brick  structure  looks  lonesome.  It  is  admitted 
now,  however,  that  the  brick  buildings  have  stood  the  stress 
of  weather  fully  as  well  as  their  stone  contemporaries,  and  are 
to-day  in  fully  as  good  condition. 

The  Dutch  used  brick  largely  because  of  its  mobility,  and 
their  immediate  descendants  were  in  much  the  same  position 
regarding  transportation  facilities.  Consequently  brick,  paint¬ 
ed  a  bright  red,  composed  a  larger  proportion  qf  the  buildings 
which  were  put  up  during  Dutch  times  and  the  decades  fol¬ 
lowing.  Probably  there  were  a  good  many  wooden  structures 
erected  at  this  time,  too,  but  frequent  fires  and  the  ravages  of 
time  have  obliterated  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  inter¬ 
esting  structures  consisting  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  wood. 
These  buildings  had  brick  ends,  but  the  sides  were  of  wood.  In 
some  instances  the  wood  sides  have  been  removed  and  replaced 
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with  brick  or  stone.  In  others,  but  these  are  scarce,  the  wood 
sides  still  remain.  They  are  evidence  of  a  transition  in  archi¬ 
tectural  styles  which  are  worth  studying.  Though  this  leads 
to  a  slight  digression,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  in 
Vermont  one  small  village  where  there  are  some  buildings  con¬ 
structed  on  this  same  plan,  known  locally  as  “brick  ends.” 
The  writer  has  wondered  whether  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  old  builders  who  put  up  the  Dutch  buildings  in 
this  style  and  those  who  built  the  houses  in  Yankeedom.  The 
coincidence  is  striking,  but  lack  of  time  has  prevented  tracing 
the  causes. 

Any  unprejudiced  builder,  whether  he  recognizes  the  value 
of  brick  as  a  building  material  or  not,  will  unquestionably 
admit  that  the  buildings  in  lower  New  York,  erected  more 
than  a  century  ago  of  brick,  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  There  are  no  gaping  cracks  in  the  walls.  The  corners 
are  not  rounded  and  uneven.  The  exposed  portions  look  quite 
as  smooth  as  they  did  before  the  ravages  of  weather  began  its 
work.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  practically  imperishable.  Some 
have  been  kept  painted;  others  have  not,  but  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  outside  appearances.  Convenience  in  house 
building  was  unknown  then,  and  the  sanitary  necessities  of  a 
population  of  any  size  were  never  considered.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  sanitation  known.  The  result  is  that 
practically  all  these  old  buildings  are  virtually  death  traps. 
The  crowding  population  has  converted  them  into  the  worst 
possible  tenements,  and  much  of  the  disease  which  arises  from 
the  overcrowding  of  the  poor  comes  from  the  old  Dutch  build¬ 
ings,  or,  their  immediate  successors.  That  is  one  reason  why 
they  are  scarcely  ever  considered.  Architects  are  interested 
in  other  directions,  and,  except  in  a  general  way,  scarcely  ever 
give  these  models  of  a  by-gone  age  any  attention. 

The  lesson  which  should  impress  them  strongest  is  that  of 
stability.  Through  all  these  years  they  have  stood  without  a 
mark  upon  them  indicating  any  possibility  of  succumbing  to 
the  influences  of  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  have  not 
been  more  changes.  Stone  buildings  are  covered  with  the 
scars  of  decades.  There  are  cracks  and  fissures,  ana  broken 
ornaments,  and  seamed  corners,  all  indicating  plainly  that  the 
elements  have  dealt  roughly  with  them.  With  brick  it  is  not 
so  bad,  and  for  this  reason  alone  the  old  structures  demand 
study.  Perhaps  modern  architects  could  learn  something  from 
their  earlier  fellows  in  the  art  of  permanent  construction. 
Possibly  there  are  lessons  in  these  old  fronts  which  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  architecture  of  the  great  and  growing 
aggregation  of  heterogeneous  structures  which  now  cover  Man¬ 
hattan  island  with  a  solid  blanket  of  buildings  from  the  Har¬ 
lem  to  the  Battery,  and  which,  failing  in  ground  space,  are 
stretching  upward,  like  Towers  of  Babel,  toward  the  sky.  Mod¬ 
ern  architects  who  build  New  York’s  vast  hives  of  industry 
need  something  to  give  them  the  power  of  incorporating  more 
of  the  beautiful  with  their  awkward  structures.  But  not  until 
they  can  be  induced  to  use  more  brick  in  construction,  will 
they  be  likely  to  do  this.  Stone  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  the  airi¬ 
ness  and  gracefulness  which  are  essential  in  ornamenting  a 
sky  scraper.  It  reminds  one  of  the  clumsy  efforts  of  an  ele¬ 
phant  trying  to  dance  a  two-step. 

To  turn  from  this  rather  forbidding  array  against  archi 
tects  who  plan  office  buildings  and  look  at  the  other  side,  it  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  uptown  residence  districts 
where  new  apartment  structures  are  being  multiplied,  con¬ 
struction  is  largely  of  brick.  Great  apartment  buildings, 
planned  to  hold  thousands,  are  of  brick,  and  the  Waldorf  Asto¬ 
ria,  the  best  known  hotel  in  America,  is  of  brick.  The  general 
adoption  of  it  in  the  residence  districts  has  been  a  source  of 
profit  to  brickmakers  who  are  within  reaching  distance  of  the 
metropolis.  The  main  structures  are  of  brick  and  the  trim¬ 
mings  are  of  brick  colored  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  Terra  cotta, 
pressed  brick,  fire  brick  and  all  the  different  makes  known  to 
modern  manufacturers  are  used  in  profusion.  And  no  one  will 
question  the  beauty  of  the  structures  which  have  just  been 
erected  or  are  now  in  process  of  construction.  It  is  a  return 
to  old  methods,  and  one  which  is  welcomed,  because  it  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  staring  piles  of  masonry,  really  vast  bridges 
set  on  end,  that  confront  one  in  the  downtown  district. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  that  this  is  so.  The  great  office  buildings, 
shooting  up  twenty  or  thirty  stories,  are  tiresome.  There  is  a 
sense  of  oppressiveness,  a  feeling  that  one  can’t  breathe,  when 
surrounded  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  graceful  buildings 
in  the  residence  districts  give  one  a  sense  of  restfulness,  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  here,  at  least,  one  may  be  quiet  and  need  not  think 


forever  of  the  dollar  and  its  consequences.  The  rest  is  at 
home,  and  possibly  architects  have  appreciated  this  and  have 
consciously  or  unconsciously  incorporated  it  in  their  new 
buildings. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  artistic  side  of  the  matter 
and  its  possibilities,  there  is  very  much  in  this  for  the  brick- 
maker,  and  it  should  be  his  aim  to  foster  the  feeling  among 
architects  as  far  as  possible.  If  they  do  not  care  to  specify 
the  brick  in  their  office  buildings,  you  can  at  least  increase  the 
feeling  that  it  is  quite  the  thing  for  residence  building.  And 
when  you  do  that  you  increase  your  own  business,  because  the 
requirements  of  New  York  alone  are  beyond  computation  and 
the  influence  exerted  upon  other  architects  is  incalculable. 
Rightly  utilized  this  tendency  becomes  an  important  outlet  for 
all  brick  manufacturers,  and  yards  are  likely  to  receive  more 
business  than  ever  before.  But  it  must  be  repeated  that  brick- 
makers  themselves  must  exert  their  influence,  their  combined 
influence,  to  increase  the  use  of  brick  by  architects. 

BURTON. 


NEW  HAVEN  BRICKMAKERS. 


THE  SEASON  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  one  to  the  brickmakers  of  New  Haven  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  demand  has  been  good,  so  that  all  the  yards 
have  found  a  ready  market  for  their  entire  product.  The  one 
fly  in  the  ointment  with  them  is  low  prices.  The  local  organ- 


James  A.  Davis,  Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ization  that  was  maintained  successfully  for  several  years, 
and  by  means  of  which  reasonable  and  uniform  prices  were 
assured  to  all,  was  finally  disbanded,  so,  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  each  manufacturer  has  been  selling  independently  of  the 
others,  and  the  inevitable  has  happened — prices  have  gone 
down  to  almost  the  cost  mark.  At  the  present  time  common 
building  brick  are  selling  at  $5.50  at  the  shed.  While  there 
is  little  or  no  profit  in  the  business  at  this  figure,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  raise,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  stocks  are 
low.  As  soon  as  the  summer  yards  shut  down — they  will  have 
to  do  so  now  in  a  few  weeks  at  most — a  raise  of  a  dollar  or 
two  a  thousand  may  be  realized. 

The  Davis  Bros,  are  running  both  their  yards.  James  A. 
Davis,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  who,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  Vice  President  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  says  he  expects  to 
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be  at  the  Cleveland  Convention,  and  hopes  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  unusually  large  New  England  delegation.  The  old 
stand-bys,  Frank  Stiles,  E.  S.  More,  Clifford  Merwin,  E.  L. 
Cook,  M.  E.  Jacobs,  F.  H.  Brockett  and  J.  Wheaton  Stone,  of 
the  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  will  certainly  be  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Convention.  The  latter  reports  an  unusually  busy 
season.  Their  New  Haven  brick  machine  gains  in  popularity 
with  each  succeeding  year,  as  its  durability  and  excellence 
are  demonstrated  by  the  work  accomplished..  The  Eastern 
Machinery  Co.  also  manufacture  other  machinery,  including 
a  line  of  clutch  pulleys  that  are  sold  all  round  the  world,  and 
so  add  to  the  good  name  and  fame  of  New  Haven. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS.  No.  J. 


By  D.  W.  Stookey. 


“We’ve  gathered  posies  of  other  men’s  flowers, 

While  only  the  thread  that  binds  them  is  ours.” 

ALWAYS  gives  us  pleasure  to  know  that 
our  pet  schemes  prove  to  be  built  upon 
right  principles.  The  success  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments  has  been  very  gratifying  indeed. 
This  success  is  conclusive  proof  that  they 
are  based  upon  correct  principles,  since  suc¬ 
cess  is  only  to  be  gained  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  right  methods. 

While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  brick  pavements  has  been  without 
exception,  and  that  there  have  been  no  failures,  it  can  be  said 
that  brick  as  a  material  for  street  paving  has  made  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  towards  gaining  universal  favor. 

Like  everything  else,  it  needed  to  pass  through  the  experi¬ 
mental  stages,  and  satisfaction  and  success  could  only  be  at¬ 
tained  by  development.  The  evolution  of  the  present,  up-to- 
date  brick  pavement  has  been  very  rapid.  The  subject  was  of 
so  much  importance  that  the  best  minds  of  city  officials,  civil 
engineers,  college  professors  and  clayworkers  have  united  in 
the  work  of  its  improvement. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  brick 
pavements,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  advancement  that 
has  been  made  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  I  have  carefully  gathered,  grouped,  classified  and  ab¬ 
breviated  such  facts  and  statements  as  seemea  to  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  These  are  submitted  as  expressing,  in  condensed  form,  the 
status  of  opinion  in  reference  to  brick  pavements,  as  shown  by 
the  latest  words  and  works. 

The  series  of  twelve  papers  that  I  wrote  several  years  ago, 
and  which  The  Clay-Worker  honored  me  by  publishing,  showed 
the  advanced  position  of  the  industry  at  that  time.  Although 
the  methods  and  materials  in  use  then  were  somewhat  crude 
and  imperfect,  the  pavements  laid  gave  such  service  as  to  call 
forth  many  flattering  testimonials,  and  foreshadowed  the  com¬ 
ing  advanced  position  held  to-day  by  brick  among  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  for  street  paving.  Then  it  was  conceded  that 
brick  pavements  would  do  for  light  traffic,  but  it  was  thought 
by  many  that  granite,  or  something  better  than  brick,  would 
be  necessary  for  those  streets  subjected  to  heavier  usage.  Now 
it  is  known  that  brick  pavements  are  giving  satisfaction  and 
gaining  favor  under  the  heaviest  traffic. 

Then  it  was  thought  that  brick  pavements  were  too  rough 
and  noisy  for  pleasant  driving,  and  that  asphalt  only  would 
give  satisfaction  for  smooth  pleasure  drives.  Now,  with  the 
improved  methods  of  construction,  brick  paved  streets  “are  as 
smooth  as  asphalt  and  much  more  durable.” 

Now  that  they  have  shown  by  actual  test  that  they  will  with¬ 
stand  the  exactions  of  the  heaviest  service,  that  improved 
methods  of  construction  have  eliminated  the  jar  and  noise  and 
made  them  smooth  and  pleasant  to  drive  upon,  that  they  are 


yet,  as  they  always  have  been,  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  of 
street  paving  in  use,  and  that  they  never  decay,  but  are  con¬ 
structed  of  the  most  enduring  material  known,  they  have 
fairly  and  surely  won  a  reputation  that  entitles  them  to  the 
first  place  in  public  favor. 

— Unjustly  Criticised. — 

A  careful  study  of  brick  pavements,  as  they  appear  after  a 
few  years  of  actual  service,  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  a 
majority  of  the  imperfections  that  enemies  of  brick  as  a  pav¬ 
ing  material  have  pointed  out  are  due  to  defective  construc¬ 
tion.  That  is  to  say,  the  friends  of  brick  pavements  have  done 
most  to  bring  them  into  disfavor,  and  have  been  most  influen¬ 
tial  in  retarding  the  general  adoption  of  brick  as  a  paving 
material. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  the  foundation,  but  holds  equally 
true  in  all  parts  of  the  work. 

The  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
progress  made  and  the  efficiency  acquired  in  the  construction 
of  brick  pavements,  that  when  properly  constructed  they  fulfill 
every  requirement  of  an  up-to-date  pavement.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  where  they  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  these 
cases  are  few,  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  can  be  readily  traced 
to  faulty  construction. 

In  some  cases  this  has  been  due  to  ignorance  of  the  officials 
in  charge  as  to  what  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  the 
best  brick  pavements.  Possibly  in  others  it  was  owing  to  an 
inordinate  desire  for  as  cheap  a  job  as  could  be  had,  and  the 
contract  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  contractor  has  made  his  bid  too  low  for  first-class  work, 
and  yet  was  permitted  to  construct  the  pavement  within  the 
cost  indicated  by  his  calculations  and  bid.  It  is  but  natural 
for  a  contractor  to  favor  himself  as  against  the  public,  and  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  many  of  them  will  do  the  work  as  cheaply 
as  they  made  under  the  inspection  of  the  officials  who  have  the 
supervision  of  their  work.  Where  a  high-grade  pavement  is 
desired  the  price  paid  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  lay  a  pavement  that  in  every  detail  comes  up  to  the 
specifications. 

The  practice  that  some  engineers  have  adopted  of  drawing 
rigid  specifications  and  then  accepting  work  that  falls  far  be¬ 
low  the  requirements,  as  indicated  by  the  specifications,  is 
despicable  in  the  extreme.  This  not  only  places  a  premium  on 
dishonesty  and  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  but  it 
throws  a  dark  shadow  of  suspicion  over  the  engineer,  the  in¬ 
spector  and  all  who  may  be  officially  connected  with  tne  work 
It  also  excludes  honest  contractors  who  may  desire  to  bid. 

The  fact  that  the  work  has  been  accepted  when  it  was  not 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  shows  of  itself 
that  somebody  has  not  done  what  he  promised  to  do.  It  simply 
suggests  dense  ignorance  or  bribery.  With  explicit  and  com¬ 
plete  specifications  for  reference  ignorance  is  not  possible. 
Bribery  is  not  pardonable. 

The  acceptance  of  work  that  falls  below  the  specifications  is 
an  injustice  to  responsible  bidders,  who  made  their  bids  high 
enough  to  enable  them  to  do  honest  work. 

The  acceptance  of  work  that  falls  below  the  specifications  by 
any  official  or  set  of  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public,  whom  they  serve  and  by  whom  they  are 
paid,  is  a  breach  of  trust,  and  should  be  punished  as  a  crime. 

The  assessor  and  treasurer  who  gather  the  public  funds 
must  render  strict  account,  and  their  books  are  carefully  au¬ 
dited,  lest  they  fall  short  even  a  small  amount  or  unjustly  tax 
any  individual  more  than  his  share.  This  is  right.  It  is 
equally  right  that  the  engineer,  the  council  and  the  board  of 
public  works,  who  expend  the  money,  should  render  a  strict 
account  of  the  funds  handled  by  them.  If  they  pay  more  for 
anything  than  it  is  worth  they  should  be  held  accountable  for 
their  extravagance.  If  they  accept  work  or  material  that  is 
not  up  to  specifications  and  the  requirements  of  each  special 
case,  they  should  be  required  to  give  a  sufficient  and  satisfac- 
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tory  reason  for  so  doing,  and  should  only  pay  in  accordance 
with  the  service  and  material  received. 

If  in  any  case  they  should  cause  any  citizen  or  property- 
holder  to  be  assessed  more  for  any  public  improvement  than 
such  improvement  is  actually  worth  at  the  time,  or  if  they 
should  cause  any  improvement  to  be  made  that  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  case,  and  for 
which  a  citizen  or  property  owner  is  to  be  taxed,  they  should 
be  required  to  give  good  and  satisfactory  explanations  for 
their  actions.  In  case  they  failed  to  do  so,  they  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  disgrace,  bearing  the  brand  of 
incompetency  or  of  dishonesty. 

I  make  a  plea  for  purity  in  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Public  works  have  too  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  rightful  prey  of  dishonest  con¬ 
tractors,  and  corrupt  and  incompetent  offi¬ 
cials.  The  people  groan  under  their  taxes 
and  yet  permit  the  money  to  be  squandered 
and  stolen  by  those  who  have  its  disposal 
within  their  hands. 

Don’t  think  me  cranky  or  inclined  to  be 
sensational.  Go  out  and  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  pavements,  the  sewers 
and  other  public  works,  and  then  go  to  the 
records  and  see  what  the  specifications 
called  for.  Note  the  condition  of  the  im¬ 
provements.  Make  a  mental  estimate  of 
the  expense  soon  likely  to  be  required  in 
the  way  of  repairs.  Compare  the  work 
with  the  prices  paid  as  shown  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  those  in  charge.  Ask  the  adjacent 
property  owners  and  the  taxpayers  how 
well  the  improvements  satisfy  and  whether 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

BRICK  STREETS  POPULAR  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Next  World’s  Fair  City  Will  Have  Many  Miles  of  Good, 
Clean  Pavements  by  Exposition  Time. 


STREET  RECONSTRUCTION,  a  step  in  the  creation  of 
the  new  St.  Louis,  is  being  pushed  with  special  vigor 
these  days  in  certain  districts.  Work  is  in  progress  on 
many  streets,  and  contracts  for  work  on  others  have  been  let 


Tearing  up  Wooden  Block  Pavement  on  Lucas  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  to  be  replaced  with  Brick. 
The  sign  reads  “Help  yourself  to  these  block,  fine  Kindling.” 


Euclid  Ave.  St.  Louis,  paved  with  Terre  Haute 
Block. 

recently  and  construction  will  be  carried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  before  win¬ 
ter  sets  in.  Additional  contracts  for  pav¬ 
ing  in  the  same  vicinity  will  be  let  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Residents  of  Easton  avenue,  from  Lef- 
fingwell  to  Garrison,  are  especially  nappy 
over  the  prospects  of  a  solid  street  this 
winter.  One  of  the  prominent  business 
men  on  that  thoroughfare,  speaking  of  the 
need  of  good  streets,  says:  “For  four  years 
the  wood  block  pavement  on  Easton  avenue 
has  been  in  such  shape  that  it  was  almost 
impassable,  even  in  the  best  weather.  This, 
more  than  anything  else,  injured  business 
along  this  street.  The  heaps  of  brick 
blocks  along  the  sidewalks,  which  have 
been  there  for  several  weeks,  promise  that 
something  is  to  be  done  right  away.  It 
can’t  be  done  too  soon.  Nothing  could  be 
much  worse  than  the  old  wood  pavement, 
full  of  holes,  and  patched  here  and  there 


or  not  they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  places  in  which 
they  have  been  constructed. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but 
for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted,”  ‘‘For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 


with  brick  and  granite.” 

Regarding  the  work  on  the  above  street  the  street  commis¬ 
sioner  said:  “A  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of  Eastern 
avenue,  from  Leffingwell  to  Garrison,  was  let  last  fall,  but  the 
company  failed  to  do  the  work.  A  new  contract  was  let  last 
spring.  The  contractors  have  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
brick  blocks,  which  all  the  brick  companies  ceased  to  make 
about  two  years  ago.  However,  the  blocks,  which  weigh  about 
eleven  pounds  each,  are  now  on  the  ground,  and  we  expect  no 
further  delay.” 

Transit  company  workmen  are  now  busy  laying  granite 
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pavement  between  the  tracks  of  the  Eastern  avenue  line  east 
of  Garrison  avenue. 

Lucas  avenue,  from  Garrison  to  Grana,  is  now  paved  with 
brick. 

On  Cass  avenue,  from  Twenty-second  to  Jefferson  avenue, 
brick  paving  has  been  almost  completed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  thoroughfare,  and  the  street  car  tracks  have  been  lowered 
to  grade.  The  heavy  traffic  along  Cass  avenue  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  part  of  the  roadway  open  at  all  times.  When 
work  has  been  completed  on  the  south  side  excavations  on  the 
other  half  will  be  begun.  In  this  manner  street  improvements 
may  be  made  without  seriously  interfering  with  traffic  along 
any  particular  thoroughfare.  * 


THE  BIRTH  OF  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN. 


By  Charles  F.  Binns. 


(Reprint  from  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Association,  1901.) 

OLLECTORS  OF  OLD  CHINA  are  not 
infrequently  confronted  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  certain  specimen  has  been  in 
the  family  for  hundreds  of  years.  Such 
a  tale  is  told  in  good  faith,  but  an  inves¬ 
tigation  will  always  reveal  some  error. 
In  the  case  of  Chinese  porcelain,  rare 
pieces  are  found  of  which  the  history 
really  covers  centuries,  but  English  porcelain  was  born  in 
1744,  and  European  porcelain  is  not  many  years  older. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a  tidal  wave  of  porcelain  pro¬ 
duction  broke  over  Europe.  The  importation  of  Chinese  wares 
by  the  Dutch  merchants  had  awakened  an  appetite  for  such 
articles,  and  the  leading  men  of  light  and  learning  began  to 
speculate  as  to  what  they  were,  and  how  they  were  made.  All 
sorts  of  wild  tales  were  current.  An  old  story  by  an  Italian 
writer  stated  that  “plaster,  eggs  and  shells  of  marine  locusts” 
entered  into  the  composition,  and  that  the  material  used  was 
kept  buried  for  at  least  eighty  years,  being  prepared  by  one 
generation  for  those  who  were  to  come. 

All  these  legends  were  exploded  when  Bottcher  discovered 
kaolin  in  his  wig,  and  Europe  awoke  to  the  fact  that  poreclain 
was  being  made  in  Meissen.  Between  the  years  1709  and  1800 
upwards  of  forty  porcelain  manufactories  were  opened  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  England.  The  majority  of 
these  were  but  short-lived,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  found¬ 
ed  by  princes  and  potentates  as  pastimes  and  even  as  play¬ 
things.  That  some  succeeded  was  due  more  to  good  luck  than 
good  guidance,  and  those  were  the  times  when  the  practical 
potter  made  money.  Kings  courted  and  princes  bowed  down 
before  him,  even  if  his  knowledge  was  of  the  slightest. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  European  porce¬ 
lain,  but  to  limit  this  sketch  to  English  soil,  relating  certain 
facts  which  must  prove  of  interest  to  ceramists,  and  extracting 
from  such  records  as  are  available  some  of  the  technical  in¬ 
formation  which  constituted  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  potter  of 
that  day. 

It  was  in  the  year  1744  that  two  men,  one  described  as  a 
merchant,  the  other  as  a  painter,  took  out  letters  patent  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  Bow,  near  London.  One  of  the 
ingredients  used  was  a  soft  earth,  “the  product  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  in  America.”  A  second  patent  taken  out  in  1749  states 
that  “animals,  fossils  and  vegetables  by  calcining,  grinding 
and  washing  are  said  to  produce  an  insoluble  matter,  called 
virgin  earth.” 

The  first  Bow  porcelain  was  a  fritt  body,  the  second  con¬ 
tained  40  per  cent,  of  bone  ash,  the  nature  of  which  is  only 
thinly  veiled  in  the  “virgin  earth”  just  mentioned. 

An  analysis  by  Prof.  Church  of  some  fragments  of  this  ware 
gave  the  following  result: 


Silica  . 40.0 

Alumina  .  16.0 

Lime  .  24.0 

Phosphoric  acid . . .  17.3 

Magnesia  .  0.8 

Soda  .  1.3 

Potash  .  0.6 


100.0 

From  this  we  are  enabled,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  time,  to  deduce  certain  probabilities.  Cornwall 
stone  had  not  been  discovered,  feldspar  was  unknown.  The 
alkalies  would  be  incorporated  as  a  fritt  and  the  silica  would 
be  introduced  mainly  as  sea  sand.  The  body  could  then  be 
nearly  reproduced  by  making  a  fritt  of 

Sand  .  95  parts 

Soda  ash .  5  parts 

and  then  mixing 

Fritt  .  21  parts 

Clay  .  38  parts 

Bone  ash  .  41  parts 

This  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  calculation,  but  failing  the 
rational  analysis  of  the  clay,  which  probably  even  the  Chero¬ 
kee  nation,  though  native-born  Americans,  could  not  supply, 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  a  much  closer  result. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  territory  owned  by  the 
Cherokees  comprised  the  States  which  now  produce  the  best 
porcelain  clay,  viz.,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas.  In  this  the  United  States  may  claim  to 
have  been  the  progenitor  of  English  porcelain,  even  though 
the  parentage  was  soon  repudiated  and  forgotten. 

The  procedure  at  Bow  was  repeated,  mutatis  mutandis,  at 
Chelsea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  metropolis,  but  the  history  of 
both  factories  is  most  fragmentary.  Chelsea  was  chiefly  famed 
for  the  magnificent  colors  used.  These  were  undoubtedly  made 
on  the  works,  and  served  to  impart  an  individuality  to  the 
product  which  is  totally  lost  sight  of  in  this  day  of  the  ubiquit¬ 
ous  color  merchant. 

Chelsea  porcelain  proves  upon  analysis  to  be  strikingly  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Bow.  The  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  bone  ash 
had  become  common  property,  and  this  substance  has  held  its 
own  ever  since  as  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  English  por¬ 
celains. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  formulae  of  these  wares 
with  that  of  a  typical  modern  English  china. 

K2  O  CaO  Ala  O  SiOa  P2  O5 


Bow .  0.137  2.737  1.00  4.250  1.090 

Chelsea .  0.230  5.200  1.00  7.120  1  500 

Modern .  0.269  2.540  1.00  3.390  1.670 


The  formulae  have  been  calculated,  taking  alumina  as  unity, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  it  should  be  explained  that 
while  the  figures  of  the  old  porcelain  are  based  upon  analysis, 
those  of  the  modern  are  calculated  from  a  recipe. 

The  manufactory  at  Worcester  was  founded  in  1751,  and 
many  of  the  facts  of  its  early  history  have  been  laid  before 
the  world.  There  is  a  special  interest  attaching  to  Worcester, 
in  that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  old  factories  which  flourishes 
to-day. 

The  Worcester  works  had  a  beginning  which  was  remark¬ 
able  and  unique.  Certain  politicians  were  desirous  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  handicraft  of  some  kind  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
voters  in  the  city,  and  maintaining  the  strength  of  their  party 
at  the  polls.  The  bosses  were  even  then  active,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  but  their  activity  proved  in  this  case  to  be  a  benefit  to 
others  besides  themselves. 

But  political  wire  pulling  will  not  make  porcelain,  nor  were 
the  politicians  anxious  to  establish  this  particular  industry. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  a  Worcester  doctor  named  Wall 
had  been  experimenting  with  the  view  of  imitating  Chinese 
porcelain,  and  had  met  with  considerable  success.  The  inven¬ 
tor  and  the  politicians  met,  and  the  scheme  was  floated. 

Dr.  Wall’s  first  porcelain  was  a  fritt  body,  for  it  was  not 
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until  some  years  afterward  that  bone  ash  was  introduced  at 
Worcester. 

Considerable  obscurity  surrounds  the  early  mixtures,  but 
one  of  the  recipes  purporting  to  be  authentic  gives: 


Sand  .  120 

Gypsum  .  7 

Soda  .  7 

Alum  .  7 

Salt  .  14 

Nitre  .  40 


and  for  the  body 

.  Fritt  .  . . 
Whiting 
Pipe  clay 


As  the  Fritt 


76 

15 

10 


The  formula  of  this  fritt  would  then  be 
0.523  Na2  O  ) 

0.390  K2  O  0.01  AL'  O.j  ,  3.90  Si02 
0.087  CaO  ) 


1.000 

and  the  equivalent  weight  309. 

The  “pipe  clay”  would  probably  be  an  average  English  ball 
clay,  such  as  that  of  which  the  rational  analysis  is  given  on 
page  38  of  our  “Manual.”  The  formula  of  this  clay,  taking 
alumina  as  unity,  is 


0  026  K2  O,  Al2  Oa  ,  2.71  Si02 , 1  94  H2  O 
and  the  equivalent  weight  302. 

The  whiting  may  fairly  assumed  to  be  pure.  The  formula 
of  the  whole  body  would  then  work  out  thus 

3  904  Na2  O  ) 

2.935  K2O  - 1.00  AI2  O3  ,  31.43  Si02 

5.277  CaO  ) 

These  figures  are  startling  in  their  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  body  with  so  low  a  content  of 
clay  substance  could  have  been  worked  at  all.  Two  considera¬ 
tions  made  this  possible — the  materials  were  ground  very  fine, 
and  the  body  was  worked  entirely  by  hand,  often  with  the 
assistance  of  a  mucilage. 

In  the  second  place,  how  does  it  happen  that  such  a  blend 
gained  the  reputation,  as  it  did,  of  being  as  hard  as  Oriental 
porcelain?  If  the  formula  be  recast  upon  the  lines  usual  for 
glazes,  viz.: 

n  329  O  1 

0  242  K2  0  -  0.082  AI2  O3  ,  2.63  SiOa 

0.436  CaO  ) 

it  will  be  seen  that  many  glazes  are  being  used  to-day  which 
are  harder  than  this  porcelain  body.  Where  is  the  secret?  I 
believe  that  the  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  middle  column. 
The  alumina  content  is  the  key. 

Some  of  the  members  may  recollect  that  in  the  experiments 
which  formed  the  subject  of  my  paper  last  year  it  was  shown 
that  even  very  soft  lead  glazes  became  practically  infusible 
when  the  alumina  fell  below  a  certain  point.  Here  are  the 
same  conditions.  Whether  from  scarcity  of  clay,  or  from  the 
poor  quality  of  the  pipe  clay,  or  by  intentional  action,  the 
alumina  has  been  brought  to  vanishing  point  and  the  mass  has 
undergone  devitrification.  Thus  the  porcelain  body  became 
hard,  far  harder  than  a  mixture  with  more  clay,  and  com¬ 
petes  successfully  with  the  ancient  product  of  the  Chinese. 

There  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  this  early  product  of 
Worcester  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  Seger.  He  has  shown 
that  Japanese  porcelain  is  extremely  low  in  alumina  and  high 
in  alkali,  and  upon  this  discovery  the  composition  of  Seger 
porcelain  is  based.  But  Dr.  Wall  had  also  analyzed  these  East¬ 
ern  wares  so  far  as  the  science  of  his  time  would  permit,  and 
who  shall  say  but  that  he  too  had  arrived  at  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions  between  the  constituent  parts  of  his  mix.  We  have 
no  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  heat  at  which 
this  ware  was  fired.  Test  cups  of  the  body  itself  were  the  only 
means  of  control,  and  these,  of  course,  tell  nothing. 

The  glaze  was  a  soft  composition  containing  a  good  deal  of 


lead  and  no  alumina,  that  is  so- far  as  the  formula  goes.  But 
the  silica  was  largely  introduced  as  sand,  so  that  it  is  quite 
likely  a  proportion  of  alumina  came  with  it.  The  formula  is 

0.101  Na2  O  ) 

0.354  K2O  -2.07  Si O2 
0.545  PbO  ) 

We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  the  glaze  were  fritted 
or  not,  but  from  the  presence  of  soluble  salts  and  from  the 
general  use  of  fritts  at  the  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  was  the  case. 

In  the  early  days  of  porcelain  manufacture,  but  little  regard 
was  paid  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  art  was  a  monopoly, 
and  as  long  as  secrecy  could  be  preserved,  the  factory  could 
make  its  own  price,  provided  the  work  was  good.  From  the 
beginning  the  Worcester  potters  aimed  at  high-class  goods. 
Dr.  Wall  set  a  high  standard  in  quality,  and  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  the  production  of  the  dainty  tea  equipage,  which 
appealed  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  wealthy. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  history,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Worcester 
ware.  A  glance  at  the  formula  tells  us  that  the  losses  must 
have  been  excessive.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  to 
burn  such  a  body  to  translucency  at  less  than  a  50  per  cent, 
loss,  and  no  manufactory  could,  long  stand  up  against  this. 

Search  was,  therefore,  continually  being  made  for  some  ma¬ 
terial  which  should  enable  them  to  avoid  the  expensive  fritting 
and  secure  greater  stability.  Kaolin  was  unknown  in  England 
prior  to  1755,  and  even  when  it  was  discovered  it  remained  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Plymouth  and  Bristol  factories, 
but  is  evident  that  hews  of  the  discovery  reached  the  ears  of 
Dr.  Wall  before  the  substance  itself  was  available,  for  pros¬ 
pecting  tours  were  undertaken  ip  Cornwall  with  the  view  of 
discovering  an  independent  supply.  The  result  was  a  find,  not 
of  kaolin,  but  of  steatite  or  soap-stone.  The  greasy  feel  of  this 
mineral  may  have  led  to  the  trial  being  made,  but  in  any  case, 
the  steatite  was  shipped  to  the  factory  and  used  in  the  for¬ 
mula  of  the  second  Worcester  body.  Here  it  is: 


—Fritt.— 

Sand  .  10 

Calcined  flint  .  6 

Potash  .  2 

Smalt  .  14 

— Body. — 

Fritt  .  5 

Flint  glass  .  5 

Crown  glass  .  2 

Hard  soapy  rock .  1 

Soft  soapy  rock .  iy2 

— The  Glaze. — 

Double  flint  glass .  112 

White  lead  .  35 

Foreign  china  . .  25 

Tin  ashes  .  4 

Potash  .  4 

Smalt  .  y2 


I  remember  once  hearing  a  medical  man  who  had  served  in 
Canton,  China,  giving  some  account  of  the  Chinese  system  of 
medicine.  He  told  of  powdered  snakes  and  beetles,  of  syrup 
distilled  from  toads,  and  other  delicacies.  His  feelings  on  first 
learning  of  these  specifics  will  now  be  understood  in  part  by 
the  members  of  this  society. 

The  first  recipes  I  had  to  offer  you  have  been  reduced,  with 
no  small  labor,  to  intelligible  formulae,  but  in  the  present  case 
I  weaken.  Who  shall  fathom  the  mystery  of  “hard”  and  soft 
soapy  rock”  of  “double  flint  glass”  and  of  “foreign  china”? 

That  which  the  recipe  fails  to  do,  however,  can  be  done  by 
analysis  of  the  ware  itself.  Salvetat  has  given  us  this,  and 
the  formula  resolves  itself  into 

2.OT8  MgO  \ 1'00  Al2  03  ’  16'20  Si02 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  recipe  and  for¬ 
mula  do  not  march  together.  Crown  glass  and  flint  glass,  dou- 
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ble  or  single,  could  not  have  been  used  without  some  trace  of 
lead  and  alkalies  appearing,  and  potash  is  actually  used  in  the 
fritt. 

Shortly  after  the  experiment  with  steatite,  the  Cornwall 
supplies  of  kaolin  and  granite  became  available,  and  Worcester 
entered  upon  the  production  of  bone  china,  to  which  the  fac¬ 
tory  has  ever  since  adhered. 

The  quality  which  rendered  Worcester  porcelain  the  su¬ 
perior  of  its  contemporaries  and  contributed  doubtless  to  the 
continuous  life  of  the  factory  was  that  of  workmanship.  A 
piece  of  old  Worcester  is  rarely  or  never  seen  with  a  slovenly 
or  imperfect  finish. 

Not  only  as  regards  the  manufacture,  but  in  the  decoration, 
this  is  apparent,  and  even  in  the  printed  pieces  a  moment’s 
comparison  with  the  work  of  either  Liverpool  or  Caughley  will 
at  once  demonstrate  their  inferiority. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Worcester  possessed  neither 
coal,  clay  nor  skill,  the  factory  paid  its  way  from  the  first, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  beginning  was  on  a 
modest  scale,  and  nothing  but  the  best  work  was  tolerated. 
There  is  always  a  market  for  good  things,  and  for  those  who 
are  able  to  produce  them,  and  are  at  the  same  time  content  to 
make  small  beginnings,  there  must  be  a  productive  future. 

How  far  these  principles  may  meet  modern  ideas  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  porcelain  production  of 
America  the  idea  is  put  forth. 

The  discovery  of  kaolin  stone  in  Cornwall  gave  rise  to  the 
factories  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  both  of  which  made  hard 
porcelain,  but  neither  of  which  was  destined  to  a  long  life. 

Feeling  that  the  members  of  the  society  will  prefer  the 
technical  to  the  artistic,  I  refrain  from  any  comment  upon 
the  latter  feature  of  these  wares,  and  offer  a  series  of  formulae 
comparing  the  wares  from  Plymouth  and  Bristol  with  Sevres 
hard  paste  and  Chinese  porcelain. 


K2  O  CaO  Ala  O3  SiOa 

Bristol .  0.0707  0.086  1.00  3.22 

Plymouth  .  0.1160  0.000  1.00  3.75 

Sevres .  0  1290  0.207  1.00  4  39 

Chinese .  0.3333  0.020  1.00  4.72 


The  extraordinary  hardness  of  the  English  wares  will  at 
once  be  noticed.  Prof.  Church  has  called  attention  to  this  and 
remarks  with  a  melancholy  interest  upon  the  fact  that  when 
his  magnificent  collection  of  porcelain  was  destroyed  by  fire 
the  product  of  these  factories  withstood  the  terrific  heat,  while 
all  the  other  English  porcelains  were  fused  to  glassy  lumps. 

I  will  invite  your  attention  to  one  more  fact,  which  is  that 
the  glaze  used  at  Plymouth  was  evidently  composed  of  Corn¬ 
wall  stone,  with  the  addition  of  lime.  The  formula  is: 

0MS  CaO  [  0  956  At2  03  •  7-61  SiOi 

and  given  a  sound  and  undecomposed  sample  of  the  granite, 
this  glaze  might  be  well  reproduced  by  90  parts  of  stone,  and 
10  of  chalk. 

This  paper  has  departed  somewhat  from  the  normal  lines  of 
our  contributions,  but  there  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The 
first  will  be  found  in  the  able  and,  unfortunately,  unrecorded 
address  given  by  our  President  at  Niagara  Falls;  the  second 
lies  in  the  fact  that  circumstances  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  pursue  any  original  research  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  society. 

If  it  be  permissible  for  me  to  point  the  moral  of  my  story,  I 
would  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  question. 

If  it  were  possible  for  earnest  men,  in  the  comparative  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  establish  and  perfect  a 
manufacture  which  required  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill 
and  artistic  taste,  how  much  more  should  the  men  of  the 
present  day,  when  technical  schools  and  art  institutes  abound 
on  every  hand,  devote  their  energies  to  the  development  of 
all  the  possibilities  of  their  art  and  raise  their  country,  their 
calling,  and,  perhaps,  themselves,  to  a  position  recognized  by 
the  critical  opinon  of  the  world? 


—Discussion. — 

Vice  President  Mayer  (occupying  the  Chair) :  You  will 
note  the  fact  that  before  our  friends  in  England  could  make 
porcelain  they  had  to  come  to  America  to  get  material.  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  thing  about  the  formulae:  What  is  this  unity 
of  A1203?  I  merely  ask  the  question,  because  I  am  afraid  it 
may  make  confusion  for  us. 

Professor  Binns:  In  adapting  the  chemical  formula  of  the 
body,  I  have  taken  the  lines  adopted  for  clay,  taking  alumina 
as  a  unity.  You  will  find  it  so  given  in  the  manual.  Prof. 
Orton  will  explain  it  to  us,  I  am  sure. 

Professor  Orton:  From  my  point  of  view,  in  any  compound 
which  we  attempt  to  represent  by  the  molecular  formulas,  that 
element  should  be  taken  as  a  unity,  which  we  deem  its  essential 
or  characteristic  constituent.  In  a  glaze,  we  take  the  sum  of 
RO  elements,  or  some  single  RO  element  or  unity,  because  it  is 
more  convenient  to  judge  of  the  fusibility,  etc.,  from  that 
standpoint.  In  a  clay  the  clay  substance  is  the  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  substance,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  proper  that  its 
base,  the  alumina,  should  be  taken  as  unity.  If  we  were  to 
write  the  formula  of  a  clay,  and  take  the  small  traces  of  al¬ 
kalies  and  earths  present  as  unity,  we  would  make  a  very 
poorly  proportioned  formula,  in  which  the  alumina  would  run 
up  to  four  or  five  molecules  and  the  silica  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
molecules.  In  a  flux,  like  iron  ore,  I  take  F..O,  as  unity.  In 
bone  ash  I  think  CaO  should  be  unity,  etc.  In  short,  the  unity 
should  represent  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  substance, 
whatever  it  is.  In  a  clay,  Professor  Binns  has  rightly  taken 
ALO.;  as  the  basis,  for  on  that  basis  only  can  it  be  easily  com¬ 
pared  with  kaolin,  the  type  clay. 

Professor  Binns:  I  want  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the 
remarkably  low  content  of  alumina  in  the  original  Worcester 
body.  Take  the  Bow  and  Chelsea  body;  we  have  the  unity  of 
alumina  as  against  4.250  and  7.120  silica;  take  the  Worcester 
body,  wTe  find  unity  of  alumina  as  against  31.43  silica — a  very 
low  content  comparatively  of  alumina.  Why  did  that  body  get 
the  reputation  of  being  as  hard  as  Chinese  porcelain?  It 
seems  that  fact  is  worthy  of  note  by  ceramists,  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  behind  it,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  brought 
out. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Burt:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Binns  if  he 
has  ever  noticed  the  fact  that  in  certain  glaze  formulas  the 
addition  of  flint  does  not  necessarily  render  that  glaze  hard? 
As  we  reduce  the  acid  the  mixture  actually  gets  harder  and 
more  infusible. 

Professor  Binns:  By  reduction  of  flint? 

Mr.  Burt:  Yes.  If  we  take  formula  of  a  Seger  cone,  and 
gradually  reduce  the  flint  in  the  mixture,  you  might  imagine  at 
first  that  you  are  going  to  arrive  at  a  constantly  lower-fusing 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flint  taken  from  that  mixture 
makes  it  practically  infusible.  The  excess  of  the  silica  present 
in  the  Worcester  body  does  not  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  hard¬ 
ness  to  my  mind  that  it  does  to  Mr.  Binns,  after  considering 
the  fact  that  it  is  very  low  in  alumina.  In  fact,  the  silica 
actually  acts  as  a  flux  in  certain  formulae.  I  understood  Mr. 
Binns  said  the  Worcester  body  was  a  hard  body,  because  of  the 
high  content  of  silica. 

Mr.  Binns:  No;  I  said  “due  to  the  low  content  of  alumina.” 


FIRE  AT  PITTSBURG  CLAY  POT  WORKS. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  disastrous  fires  in  the  history  of  the 
clayworking  industry  in  Pittsburg  occurred  on  Sunday 
morning,  Oct.  6,  and  as  a  result  two  buildings  of  the 
plant  of  the  Pittsburg  Clay  Pot  Co.  were  destroyed,  entailing 
a  loss  of  fully  $250,000.  Aside  from  the  monetary  loss,  six 
men  were  injured  and  a  force  of  165  employes  will  be  forced 
to  be  idle  for  several  months,  until  the  plant  can  be  rebuilt. 
The  plant  was  located  at  1247-1261  Rebecca  street,  in  Alle¬ 
gheny.  The  works  were  in  three  divisions.  The  original 
plant,  known  as  block  No.  1,  was  not  greatly  damaged.  Block 
No.  2,  in  which  the  fire  started  and  which  contains  most  of  the 
boilers  and  machinery,  was  a  four-story  brick  building,  the 
upper  floors  being  used  as  drying  and  working  rooms.  It  was 
erected  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  This  building  and  block 
No.  3,  which  was  used  as  a  working  room  and  warehouse,  were 
completely  destroyed.  The  latter  building  was  a  five-story 
structure,  erected  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  The  fire  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  boiler  room,  and  had  made  too  much  headway 
before  discovered  to  be  gotten  under  control.  The  loss  will 
leach  $250,000,  while  the  insurance  aggregates  $186,000.  The 
Pittsburg  Clay  Pot  Co.  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  and  has  a  capital  of  $480,000.  It  is  the  only  con¬ 
cern  of  its  kind  in  western  Pennsylvania,  being  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  pots  for  melting  glass.  A.  H.  Heisey,  of  i\ewr- 
ark,  O.,  is  president  of  the  company;  William  McMillan,  of 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  secretary  and  general  manager,  and  Thomas 
Evans,  of  the  McBeth-Evans  Glass  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  is  treas¬ 
urer.  For  the  present  the  undamaged  part  of  the  plant  will 
be  operated,  and  the  destroyed  buildings  and  machinery  will 
be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  BRADSHAW  CHINA  CO. 


AN  EXAMPLE  of  what  can  be  achieved  in 
the  way  of  a  modern  and  complete  pottery, 
this  firm’s  plant  at  Niles,  O.,  ranks  among 
the  first.  The  building  is  a  brick  structure, 
360x72  feet,  and  one  story  high.  Every 
cross  wall  is  a  brick  fire  wall,  and  all  doors 
and  jambs  are  covered  with  tin,  thus  affording  the  most  ample 
protection  against  fire.  A  switch  extends  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  pottery,  and  all  clays,  coal,  etc.,  transferred  di¬ 
rect  from  cars  to  bin. 

Upon  entering  the  building,  the  most  noticeable  features 


The  decorating  department  is  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  Wm.  Silverman,  a  decorator  of  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  and  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  potteries,  and  re¬ 
cently  employed  in  East  Liverpool,  O.  All  the  latest  appli¬ 
ances  and  improvements  are  fully  utilized,  and,  the  ware  be¬ 
ing  a  superior  grade  of  white  granite,  with  a  beautiful  white 
glaze  and  delicate  luster,  excellent  results  are  secured.  Decal- 
comania  has  been  made  a  special  study  by  the  managers  of 
this  firm,  and,  with  the  patterns  of  the  ablest  European  and 
American  designers,  together  with  new  and  artistic  shapes, 
the  impression  presented  to  the  eye  is  that  Oi_  the  famous  Hav- 
iland  china. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  unexcelled.  All  ware  is  loaded 
direct  from  packing  shed  to  car,  thereby  reducing  breakage 
to  a  minimum.  All  shipments  are  carried  to  Youngstown  over 
Pennsylvania  lines,  where  they  are  transferred  to  any  line 
desired,  or  carload  lots  are  transferred  at  Niles  to  either  the 
B.  &  O.  or  Erie  lines. 

The  managers  of  this  new  pottery  are  all  experienced  men. 
T.  R.  Bradshaw  is  president  and  general  manager;  A.  C.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  assistant  manager,  and  J.  D.  Watkins,  secretary.  A 
splendid  introduction  to  the  American  trade  has  been  secured, 
and  orders  are  very  liberal,  indeed.  Both  .ocal  and  traveling 


Factory  of  the  Bradshaw  China  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio. 


are  its  convenience  and  economizing  of  labor.  Not  a  back 
step  is  taken  from  the  time  the  clay  enters  the  bins  until  it 
reaches  the  shipping  department  in  salable  ware.  All  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  slip  house  and  clay  shops  is  of  the  latest  pat¬ 
tern,  and  it  is  here  that  you  see  the  jumbo  and  oval  jollies 
turning  out  almost  the  entire  dinner  set;  even  the  sauce  boat 
is  jollied.  The  driving  machinery  of  the  clay  shops  is  located 
under  the  floor,  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  shafting, 
hangers,  pulleys,  etc.,  overhead. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  down-draft  kiln  is  fully  exem¬ 
plified  at  this  plant.  Four  twenty-foot  kilns  of  this  pattern 
comprise  the  outfit,  and  no  trouble  whatever  is  experienced 
with  them.  These  kilns  have  no  upper  cones  whatever,  a 
forty-eight-foot  stack  being  used  for  each  two  kilns  and  having 
dampers  to  regulate  the  draft.  By  use  of  this  style  of  kiln 
about  one-third  less  fuel  is  required,  and  a  cheaper  article  can 
be  used — usually  run  of  mine  coal.  These  kilns  also  have 
twenty-seven  bungs  where  they  have  but  nine  in  the  up-draft 
pattern,  which  gives  this  plant  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
six-kiln  plant. 

Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  placing  rooms.  The  seg- 
gars  are  not  stored  in  the  kiln  shed,  but  in  an  adjoining  room, 
where  the  kiln  placers  also  fill  the  seggars,  thereby  reducing 
the  trouble  usually  experienced  by  dirt  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ware.  To  further  obviate  this  evil  a  passage  has  been 
provided  between  biscuit  and  glost  kiln  rooms,  and  no  travel 
is  permitted  through  biscuit  wareroom  or  dipping  rooms. 


salesmen  are  employed,  and  if  industry,  honesty  and  good 
management  insure  success,  this  firm  will  surely  win  laurels. 


CUSPIDORS  FOR  FLOWER  POTS. 


— Anecdote  of  President  McKinley. — 

SINCE  THE  DEATH  of  President  McKinley,  many  tales 
are  told  of  the  humorous  turn  in  his  nature.  When 
upon  his  trip  through  the  West  some  two  years  ago,  the 
President  stopped  to  see  an  old  friend  in  one  of  the  western 
cities.  After  dinner,  one  evening,  the  President  suggested  a 
smoke.  It  happened  that  his  host  did  not  smoke,  neither  did 
he  permit  smoking  in  his  residence.  He  said  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  but  led  the  President  around  to  the  rear  of  the  veranda 
surrounding  the  house. 

The  president,  after  smoking  for  some  time,  looked  around 
for  the  cuspidor.  Seeing  none,  he  asked  his  friend  about  it. 
That  gentleman  looked  rather  embarassed  for  a  moment,  but 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  got  the  coal  bucket.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much  as  his  host,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

Coming  from  the  West  to  East  Liverpool,  the  President 
stopped  at  the  residence  of  Col.  John  N.  Taylor,  president  of 
The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Co.,  manufacturers  of  gen¬ 
eral  pottery.  During  their  conversation  Mr.  McKinley  brought 
up  the  joke  played  on  him  in  the  West,  and  requested  Mr. 
Taylor  to  forward  a  gross  of  cuspidors  to  his  western  friend. 
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The  cuspidors  were  duly  forwarded  to  the  western  gentleman, 
who,  seeing  the  President  several  months  after,  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  them  in  the  following  manner: 

“Mr.  McKinley,  do  you  remember  the  time  that  you  were 
at  my  house,  and  I  did  not  have  a  spittoon  on  the  place?”  The 
President  did,  and  the  man  proceeded:  “Well,  a  rather  strange 
incident  occurred  a  few  months  later.  I  received  a  gross  of 
fine  spittoons,  and  if  you  will  step  in  the  house,  I  will  show 
them  to  you.”  Mr.  McKinley  stepped  in  and  found  all  the 
windows  decorated  with  the  floor  ornaments  which  were  being 


The  figures  given  herewith  show  only  a  slightly  greater 
product  in  1900  than  in  1899.  This  condition,  however,  is  only 
an  apparent,  and  not  a  real,  one,  as  the  clayworking  industry 
was  undoubtedly  more  prosperous  in  1900  than  in  1899.  The 
returns  of  this  office  are  practically  as  complete  as  those  of 
the  Census  Office.  The  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  the 
talue  of  structural  materials,  as  compared  with  the  census 
returns,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  census  schedule  requested, 
as  far  as  products  were  concerned,  a  statement  of  the  product 
manufactured,  while  the  Geographical  Survey’s  investigation 


used  as  a  receptacle  for  flowers. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAYWORKING  STATISTICS. 


Growth  of  the  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  Industries  in  1899  and 
1900 — U.  S.  Reports  and  Estimates  of  the  Clay¬ 
working  Industries. 


TATISTICS  OF  THE  Clayworking  Indus¬ 
tries  in  the  United  States  in  1899  and  1900,” 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  Jefferson  Middleton  for  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  and  which  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  survey. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Middleton  The 
Clay-Worker  is  enabled  to  present  the  es¬ 
sential  features  of  the  report.  In  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  twelfth  census  the  Geological  Survey  was 
invited  to  co-operate  with  that  bureau  in  so  far  as  the  lines 
of  inquiry  coincided,  and  for  this  purpose,  since  the  survey 
had  been  collecting  the  statistics  of  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
tries  for  several  years,  Mr.  Middleton  was  assigned  the  work 
of  the  collection  of  these  statistics,  as  expert  special  agent 
for  the  manufactures  division  of  the  twelfth  census,  under 
the  supervision  of  S.  N.  D.  North,  chief  statistician  for  man- 
'ufactures. 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  pages  show  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  clay  products  of  the  United  States  in  1899 
and  1900.  For  the  former  year  the  figures  collected  by  the 
twelfth  census  are  used,  this  office  having  made  no  independ¬ 
ent  canvass  of  the  clayworking  industries  for  that  year.  These 
figures  show  great  activity  in  all  the  branches  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  every  one  making  large  increases  in  1899  over  1898.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  more  complete  returns  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Census  Office,  but  the  chief  reason  for  this  in¬ 
crease  is  the  greater  activity  along  all  the  lines  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  in  1899  over  1898  and  in  1900  over  1899. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  same  means  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  information  (correspondence),  the  product  in¬ 
creased  in  value  from  $95,797,370  in  1899  to  $96,212,345  in 
1900.  During  the  years  under  review  the  centralization  of 
capital  in  the  clayworking  industries  was  accomplished  to 
some  extent  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Claywork¬ 
ing  Co.,  now  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  the  Illinois  Brick 
Co.  and  the  New  England  Brick  Co.,  while  the  projected  Amer¬ 
ican  Pottery  Co.,  a  combination  of  the  leading  white-ware  pot¬ 
teries  and  the  American  Brick  Co.,  which  proposed  to  unite  all 
of  the  brickyards  along  the  Hudson  river,  failed  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  The  tendency  noted  in  these 
reports  some  time  since  toward  the  investment  of  greater  cap¬ 
ital  in  the  industry,  and  the  consequent  more  intelligent  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  raw  material  and  marketing  of  the  finished 
product,  still  exists,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  technical 
associations,  both  State  and  national,  and  while  the  small 
hand  yard  will  probably  always  exist,  its  usefulness  will  be 
confined  to  small  towns  and  thinly  settled  communities.  The 
clayworking  industry  is  unquestionably  destined  to  enjoy  a 
wider  field  of  usefulness,  especially  in  view  of  the  rapid  de¬ 
struction  of  our  forests,  which  will  necessitate  the  greater  use 
ol  clay  products  as  structural  materials. 


considered  only  the  products  sold.  The  prosperity  during 
1898  and  1899  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  plants  in  the 
latter  part  of  1899,  which  made  a  considerable  product  in  that 
year.  This  was  reported  to  the  Census  Office,  rightfully 
enough,  but  much  of  it  was  not  sold  until  the  next  building 
season,  and  thus  was  reported  to  the  Census  Office  as  product 
and  to  the  Geological  Survey  as  sales.  While  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Census  Office  investigation  was  mainly  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1899,  a  plant  beginning  operation  within  the  census* 
year,  which  ended  May  31,  1900,  was  included  in  the  census 
returns,  thus  causing  an  overlapping.  Therefore,  the  census 
figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  product  for  1899, 
while  the  Geological  Survey  represents  equally  as  accurately 
the  sales  for  1900. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  a  statement  of  the  total 
values  of  the  clay  products  of  the  United  States  in  1899  and 
1900  by  States: 


— ' 1899.— 


State. 

Brick  and  Tile. 

Pottery. 

Total. 

Alabama  . 

$868,472 

$29,338 

$897,810 

Arizona  . 

. . .  '  101,954 

101,954 

Arkansas  . 

319,071 

20,071 

339,142 

California  . 

. . . .  1,554,655 

32,863 

1,587,518 

Colorado  . 

....  1,055,338 

16,050 

1,071,388 

*Connecticut  . 

992,452 

81,750 

1,074,202 

Delaware  . 

168,485 

168,485 

District  of  Columbia . 

462,375 

18,770 

481,145 

Florida  . 

136,208 

2,600 

138,808 

Georgia  . 

. . . .  1,235,727 

28,268 

1,263,995 

Idaho  . 

44,624 

3,000 

47,624 

Illinois  . 

....  6,496,268 

763,557 

7,259,825 

Indiana  . 

. . . .  3,888,180 

347,174 

4,235,354 

Indian  Territory  . 

_  35,075 

35,075 

Iowa  . 

....  2,203,728 

30,080 

2,233,808 

Kansas  . 

811,337 

28,430 

839,767 

Kentucky  . 

. . . .  1.253,823 

104,605 

1,358,428 

Louisiana  . 

542,089 

12,640 

554,729 

Maine  . 

655,524 

7,161 

662,685 

Maryland  . 

. . . .  1,317,915 

361,726 

1,679,641 

Massachusetts  . 

....  1,887,677 

294,033 

2,181,710 

Michigan . 

....  1,254,256 

29,741 

1,283,997 

Minnesota  . 

....  1,012,332 

206,365 

1,218,697 

Mississippi  . 

526,540 

20,201 

546,741 

Missouri  . 

....  3,587,819 

78,797 

3,666,616 

Montana  . 

313,390 

950 

314,340 

Nebraska  . 

841,825 

1,490 

843,315 

Nevada  . 

17,850 

17,850 

New  Hampshire  . 

552,752 

17,535 

570,287 

New  Jersey  . 

. . . .  5,716,707 

5,070,566 

10,787,273 

New  Mexico  . 

108,090 

108,090 

New  York  . 

....  7.426,220 

650,192 

8,076,412 

North  Carolina  . 

748,539 

25,663 

774,202 

North  Dakota  . 

168,124 

168,124 

Ohio  . 

. . . .  9,504,580 

6,996,045 

16,500,625 

Oklahoma  . 

150,552 

Oregon  . 

316,170 

11,204 

327,374 

Pennsylvania  . 

....  12,935,508 

1,167,737 

14,103,245 

South  Carolina  . 

593,798 

11,531 

605,329 

South  Dakota  . 

....  46,500 

46,500 

Tennessee  . 

880,363 

68,490 

948,853 

Texas  . 

....  1,139,067 

82,050 

1,221,119 

Utah  . 

20S.399 

8,050 

216.449 

Vermont  . 

131,525 

131,525 

Virginia  . 

. . . .  1,048,064 

9,720 

1,093,784 

Washington  . 

577,927 

13,350 

591,277 

West  Virginia  . 

866,229 

585,310 

1,451,539 

"Wisconsin  . 

....  1,798,567 

13,145 

1,811,712 

V^yoming  . 

8,450- 

8,450 

Total  . 

. . . .  $78,547,120 

$17,250,250 

$95,797,370 

Per  cent  of  total  products., 

81.99 

18.01 

100.00 

including  Rhode  Island. 


—1900.— 


State. 

Brick  and  Tile. 

Pottery. 

Total. 

Alabama  . 

Arizona  . 

.  $692,431 

112,737 

$20,296 

$712,727 

112,737 

381,012 

Arkansas  . 

.  354,732 

26,280 

California  . 

.  1,351,611 

24,387 

1,375,99S 

Colorado  . 

.  1,182,575 

(a)  17,944 

1,200,519 

Conn,  and  Rhode  Island... 
Delaware  . 

.  1,038,722 

.  156,274 

61,250 

1,099,972 

156,274 

288,933 

District  of  Columbia . 

.  278,060 

10,873 

Florida  . 

(b) 

140,604 
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Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico  . 

New  York  . 

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  ... 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  .... 
Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  .. 
South  Dakota  ... 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  ... 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

Totals  . 

Per  cent,  of  total 


1, 168,835 
49,382 
6,932,086 
3,532,450 
30,233 
2,254,662 
1,002,689 
1,349,827 
503,394 
724,934 
1,275,239 

1.594.377 

1.147.378 
1,103,302 
‘  558,916 
3,665,093 

350,489 
683, 9o8 
9,580 
485,013 
5,664,772 
41,898 
6,495,281 
797,112 
92,399 
9,731,305 
164,457 
264,095 
12,000,875 
(h) 
693,703 
43,440 
865,923 
1,083,553 
227,621 
121,041 
1,302,085 
616,029 
1,384,924 
1,072,179 
21,500 


$76,413,775 

79.42 


(b)  24,383 
(a) 
776,773 
(c)  325,900 


36,589 

14,061 

131,497 

4,300 

(d) 

436,617 

(d)  238,724 

34,317 

(e)  293,395 

14,452 

71,474 

(a) 


(f) 

(f)  5,263,651 


(g)  1,165,325 
18,863 


8,573,323 


17,290 

1,390,873 


17,633 


49,655 

87,464 

6,600 


3,110 

9,430 

631,841 

(e) 


$19,79S,570 

20.58 


49,382 

7,708,859 

3,808,350 

30,233 

2,291,251 

1,016,750 

1,481,324 

507,694 

724,934 

1,711,856 

1,833,101 

1,181,695 

1,396,697 

573,368 

3,736,567 

350,489 

683,958 

9,580 

485,013 

10,928,423 

41,898 

7,660,606 

815,975 

92,399 

18,304,628 

164,457 

281,385 

13,391,748 


711,336 

43,440 

915,578 

1,171,017 

234,221 

121,041 

1,305,195 

625,459 

2,016,765 

1,072,179 

21,500 


$96,212,345 

100.00 


(a)  Value  of  the  pottery  products  of  Idaho  and  Montana  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  that  of  Georgia. 

(b)  Value  of  the  pottery  products  of  Florida  is  included  with 
that  of  Georgia. 

(c)  Porcelain  electrical  supplies  for  Indiana  included  in  New 
York. 

(d)  Value  of  the  pottery  products  of  Maine  is  included  with 
that  of  Massachusetts. 

(e)  Value  of  pottery  products  of  Wisconsin  Included  with  that 
of  Minnesota. 

(f)  Included  with  New  Jersey. 

(g)  Includes  porcelain  electrical  supplies  for  Indiana  and  china 
for  Ohio. 

(h)  Included  with  Connecticut. 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  clay 
products  in  1900  was  $96,212,345,  as  compared  with  $95,797,370 
in  1899,  a  gain  of  $414,975,  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
While  there  is  apparently  this  small  gain  in  the  total,  it  is 
probable  that  the  actual  gain  is  much  larger,  as  explained 
elsewhere,  since  the  census  figures  embrace  in  “all  other  prod¬ 
ucts”  goods  which  are  made  by  establishments  whose  main  in¬ 
dustry  was  that  of  clayworking,  but  which  were  running  saw, 
cider  or  ginmills  in  connection  with  their  clayworking  plants. 
The  total  for  1899  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
given  by  the  Census  Office.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
Census  Office  does  not  include  in  its  total  State  institutions, 
of  which  there  were  twenty-one  reporting  in  1899,  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  valued  at  $208,637,  nor  establishments  making  a  product 
valued  at  less  than  $500  for  the  year,  of  which  there  were  519 
in  1899,  with  a  product  valued  at  $144,771. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  clayworking 
industries  in  1899  and  1900,  showing  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  several  varieties  of  clay  products  in  1900: 


Product.  1899. 

Common  brick  . $39,887,522 

Front  brick  .  4,767,343 

Vitrified  paving  brick .  4,750,424 

Fancy  or  orn’mental  brick  476,191 

Enameled  brick  .  329,969 

Fire  brick  .  8,641,882 

Stove  linings  .  416,235 

Drain  tile  .  3,682,394 

Sewer  pipe  .  4,560,334 

Ornamental  terra  cotta _  2,027.532 

Fire  proofing  .  1,665,066 

Tile  (not  drain)  .  1,276,300 

Miscellaneous  .  6,065,928 


Total  brick  and  tile _ $78,547,120 

Decrease  in  brick  and  tile 
in  1900  . 


Increase  Decrease 


1900.  in  1900.  in  1900. 

$38,621,514  $1,266,008 

3,864,670  902,673 

4,764,124  13,700  . 

289,698  186,493 

323,630  6,339 

9,830,517  1,188,635  . 

462,541  46,306  . 

2,976,281  706,113 

5,842,562  1,282,228  . 

2,372,568  345,036  . 

1,820,214  155,148  . 

2,349,420  1,073,120  . 

2,896,036  3,169,892 


$76,413,775  $4,104,173  $6,237,518 

.  2,133,345 


Total  pottery  .  17,250,250  19,798,570  2,548,320 

Total  . $95,797,370  $96,212,345  *$414,975 


*Net  increase. 

An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  the  building  brick  in 


all  varieties  declined,  the  common  brick  making  the  greatest 
decline,  or  from  a  product  valued  at  $39,887,522  in  1899  to 
$38,621,5114  ($1,266,008,  or  3.17  per  cent.)  in  1900.  The  front 
brick  also  declined  from  $4,767,343  in  1899  to  $3,864,670  in 
1900,  a  decline  of  $902,673,  or  1.89  per  cent.  The  drain  tile 
product  suffered  the  greatest  proportionate  decline,  however — 
from  $3,682,394  in  1899  to  $2,976,281,  or  19.18  per  cent.,  in 
1900.  The  miscellaneous  column,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
census  inquiry,  would  necessarily  be  larger  than  the  similar 
column  in  the  survey  compilation,  since  many  concerns  com¬ 
bined  other  branches  of  industry  with  the  brick  and  tile  busi¬ 
ness,  and  these  side  products  were  included  in  the  census  fig¬ 
ures,  though  not  clay  products. 

The  products  which  show  a  gain  in  1900  over  1899  are  vitri¬ 
fied  brick,  fire  brick,  stove  lining,  sewer  pipe,  architectural 
fireproofing,  tile  (not  drain)  and  pottery.  The  first,  vitrified 
brick,  practically  only  held  its  own,  the  gain  being  but  $13,700. 
This  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  apparent  growth  in  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  material  for  street  pavements  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  fire  brick  industry  continues  to  grow  in  importance, 
and  will  undoubtedly  hold  its  rank  as  long  as  we  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  iron  producing  nation  in  the  world. 


A  NEW  FIRE  CLAY  FIELD  IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


ONE  OF  THE  most  extensive  discoveries  of  flint  fire  clay 
deposits  made  in  western  Pennsylvania  for  many  years 
has  just  been  made  at  Cowansville,  in  Armstrong 
county,  and  as  a  result  important  fire  clay  industries  will  be 
developed  at  that  place  during  the  next  few  months.  Like  all 
the  known  flint  fire  clay  deposits  in  this  section,  the  new  field 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  lower  coal  measures.  The  new 
Cowansville  field  belongs  to  the  upper  Freeport  stratum,  which 
is  now  worked  at  a  number  of  places,  and  from  which  come 
the  well-known  Bolivar  fire  clay  products.  At  Cowansville 
the  deposit  varies  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  at  the 
places  where  it  has  already  been  examined,  but  a  further  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  necessary  to  tell  the  extent  of  the  deposits. 
It  is  very  likely  much  thicker  in  the  hills,  where  there  is 
much  covering.  On  account  of  the  abundance  of  flint  and  plas¬ 
tic  fire  clay  in  this  section,  very  little  effort  at  exploiting  new 
fields  has  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  concerns  already 
engaged  in  the  fire  clay  manufacturing  industry,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  much  valuable  territory  has  remained  practically  un¬ 
known,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  deposit  just  discovered 
at  Cowansville.  The  vein  was  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Nich¬ 
olas  Keener,  who  resides  about  one  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  Cowansville.  From  that  point  the  deposit  has  been  traced 
to  Brady’s  Bend,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  Cowansville  lies  west  of  the  Allegheny  river,  and  in 
the  western  part  of  Armstrong  county,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Butler  county  line,  and  is  some  miles  from  a  railroad,  which 
accounts  in  part  for  the  undeveloped  condition  of  that  section. 
The  clay  is  a  very  hard  flint  one  and  possesses  a  dark  color, 
but  at  places  is  gray  or  nearly  white.  For  a  long  time  the 
farmers  of  that  section  used  the  clay  for  whetstones,  not  sus¬ 
pecting  its  real  nature.  Analysis  of  the  product  shows  that 
it  is  similar  to  the  upper  Freeport  flint  clay  as  now  mined  at 
other  points  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Already  fire  clay  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  examining  the  clay,  and  large  purchases  are 
likely  to  be  made  soon.  William  Snyder,  of  Cowansville,  has 
already  leased  several  hundred  acres  of  the  deposit  located 
nearest  to  the  railroad  and  has  opened  mines,  and  will  ship 
the  raw  product  to  Pittsburg  fire  clay  manufacturers.  Numer¬ 
ous  tests  have  already  been  made  by  Pittsburg  concerns,  and 
the  product  possesses  all  the  desired  qualities.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  pots,  which 
has  not  been  found  altogether  successful  with  most  clays  of 
this  section,  save  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Missouri 
flint  fire  clays.  The  abundance  of  coal  and  natural  gas  close 
to  the  new  field  will  give  it  advantages  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire  clay  products,  and  the  near  future  is  almost  certain  to 
see  this  field  the  center  of  extensive  fire  brick  and  other  re¬ 
fractory  industries. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  WESTERN  BRICK  COMPANY. 


diers’  Home, 


ANVILLE,  ILL.,  boasts  of  having  more 
brick  pavements  than  any  city  of  its  size 
in  America,  and  still  that  is  only  one  of 
the  many  things  which  help  to  make  Dan¬ 
ville  the  place  it  is.  Public  improvements 
of  all  kinds,  elegant  business  buildings, 
attractive  residences,  the  National  Sol- 
numerous  manufacturing  industries,  excellent 


railroad  facilities  and  its  many  natural  advantages  all  go  to 
show  that  Danville  is  a  city  of  far  more  than  ordinary  impor¬ 
tance. 

While  the  Western  Brick  Company  is  one  of  Danville’s  new¬ 
est  concerns,  little  investigation  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
heads  of  the  concern  are  by  no  means  new  in  clayworking,  for 
the  plant  is  in  charge  of  no  other  than  Mr.  F.  W.  Butterworth, 
who  has  at  his  side  a  former  co-worker  in  the  person  of  S.  S. 
Curry.  When  Mr.  Butterworth  and  those  associated  with  hin 
decided  to  build  a  new  plant,  they  had  no  particular  place  in 


three  yard  Peteler  cars  by  one  65-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel, 
which  eats  into  the  bank  with  comparative  ease  and  puts  the 
.shale  in  the  cars  in  good  shape  for  grinding.  The  crew  in  the 
pit  consists  of  four  men — two  on  the  steam  shovel,  one  track 
man  and  one  man  who,  with  a  team,  pulls  the  cars  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  where  the  cable  is  attached.  The  cost,  then,  of  getting 
out  enough  shale  for  120,000  brick  daily  is  that  of  four  men, 
one  ton  of  coal,  feed  for  one  team  and  the  little  wear  and  tear 
on  the  shovel.  Dynamite  bills  are  unknown.  The  cars  are 
pulled  up  the  incline  to  the  factory  by  a  winding  drum  and  ca¬ 
ble,  pulling  two  cars  at  each  trip.  The  distance  from  the  shale 
now  being  worked  is  perhaps  300  yards,  though  the  shale  ex 
tends  up  to  the  building  and  is  now  being  worked  at  one  of  the 
farthest  points  from  it.  The  pit,  by  means  of  a  very  short 
ditch,  is  kept  dry  without  the  use  of  pumps.  The  one  bad  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  shale  deposit  is  a  stratum  of  common  clay  and  soil 
overlying  the  shale  and  ranging  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in 
depth,  which  would  no  doubt  keep  the  ordinary  brickmaker 
from  using  the  shale.  The  company,  however,  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  care  of  this  top  soil  and  is  now  using  a  Model 
“A”  Marion  steam  shovel  in  stripping  it.  To  get  the  dirt  away 


Works  of  the  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  III. 


view,  but  were  attracted  to  Danville  by  the  abundance  of  shale, 
its  good  shipping  facilities  and  the  fact  that  at  that  time  there 
was  no  brick  works  in  any  way  able  to  supply  the  local  de¬ 
mand,  much  less  the  demand  from  the  cities  reached  by  the 
five  roads  touching  Danville.  Much  work  was  spent  in  inves¬ 
tigation  and  before  the  land  which  the  Western  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  now  owns  was  purchased,  enough  money  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  build  a  small  plant  of  the  old  style,  though  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  officers  feel  that  that  was 
the  best  money  spent.  After  numerous  drillings  and  strip¬ 
pings,  a  tract  of  120  acres,  about  two  miles  west  of  Danville  on 
the  Big  Four,  was  purchased,  and  the  plant  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  established  there.  Ground  for  the 
foundation  was  broken  on  Nov.  7,  1900,  and  on  August  27th, 
while  the  writer  was  making  his  visit,  the  last  kiln  was  fin¬ 
ished,  and  from  the  time  of  taking  options  on  the  land  until 
the  machinery  reached  its  full  capacity  was  just  one  year. 

The  shale  deposit  at  the  Western  is  one  which  never  fails  to 
attract  the  attention  of  visitors  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Butter¬ 
worth  is  justly  proud.  The  shale  now  being  worked  is  a  gray¬ 
ish  blue  in  color,  the  vein  ranging  in  depth  from  25  to  70  feet. 
Under  this  shale  is  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  six  and  one-half 
feet  in  thickness,  and  under  that  is  another  stratum  of  shale 
28  feet  thick.  This  second  shale,  it  has  been  learned  from 
tests,  is  of  excellent  quality  for  vitrified  ware.  Still,  under  the 
second  shale  is  a  four-foot  vein  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  work  the  shale  in  some  places  and 
then  use  the  underlying  coal  there  while  the  shale  is  being 
worked  in  other  parts  of  the  deposit.  The  shale  is  loaded  in 


from  the  pit  is  a  short  track  running  to  the  Vermillion  river, 
and  the  hauling  is  done  by  two  7x12  Porter  locomotives,  the 
dirt  being  loaded  in  Kilbourn  &  Jacobs  three-yard  cars,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-four.  With  this  arrangement  for  strip¬ 
ping,  it  is  expected  to  do  enough  work  in  six  or  eight  months 
that  there  will  be  no  more  stripping  for  two  or  three  years. 

In  addition  to  stripping  the  shale  it  is  the  expectation  to 
uncover  forty  or  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal  in  that  time,  made 
accessible  without  any  mining  charge  by  the  removal  and  use 
of  the  shale,  which  extends  directly  to  the  vein  with  excep¬ 
tional  uniformity. 

Coming  up  from  the  pit,  Mr.  Butterworth  led  the  way  into 
the  boiler  room,  where  we  found  a  battery  of  five  72x20  Atlas 
boilers,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  750-horse  power.  The 
boiler  room  is  a  most  substantial  brick  building  and  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  building,  in  which  we  found  the  engine 
room.  The  engine  is  a  monster  Bates-Corliss,  with  24x48 
cylinder,  and  is  rated  at  425-horse  power.  Besides  pulling  the 
brick  machinery,  it  pulls  a  generator  which  supplies  the  motor 
used  for  pumping. 

There  are  four  9-foot,  iron  frame.  Frost  dry  pans,  lined  to¬ 
gether,  but  running  independently  and  throwing  ground  clay 
into  the  elevators  at  a  surprising  rate.  The  elevators  were 
furnished  by  the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company. 
Both  stiff-mud  and  soft-mud  machinery  is  in  use,  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  stiff-mud  brick  consisting  of  a  Bucyrus  pug  mill 
and  a  Chambers  brick  machine  with  a  capacity  of  85,000  brick 
per  day,  with  Chambers  automatic  side-cut  table.  To  see  this 
cutting  table  running  at  the  rate  of  about  200  brick  per  min- 
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ute  is  enough  to  convince  even  the  most  conservative  that  the 
automatic  side-cutting  table  has  at  last  reached  perfection.  The 
soft-mud  machine  is  a  Potts  machine  with  a  capacity  of  35,000 
brick  per  day.  The  automatic  sander  and  revolving  dump  ta¬ 
ble  are  also  Potts  products.  The  dryer  cars,  used  for  both 
kinds  of  brick,  were  furnished  by  the  Atlas  Bolt  &  Screw  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Western  Brick  Company  is  perhaps 
best  realized  by  the  extent  of  its  drying  capacity,  which  is  that 
of  a  Standard  dryer  of  twelve  tracks,  a  Wolf  dryer  of  the  same 
size  and  a  National  dryer  of  four  tracks,  which  is  just  being 
completed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Butterworth,  in  a 
short  time,  will  be  perfectly  able  to  say  which  of  the  dryers  is 
the  best.  With  a  combined  capacity  of  twenty-eight  tracks  the 
brick  will  be  allowed  forty-eight  hours  in  the  dryer,  though 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  them  that  much  time. 

The  kilns  are  built  in  four  rows,  which  are  at  right  angles 
with  the  dryers  and  are  twenty-six  in  number.  They  are  all- 
’round,  down  draft,  30  feet  in  diameter,  have  solid  bottoms, 
four  to  one  stack,  and  the  credit  for  their  success  is  due  to  Mr. 
Butterworth  and  his  associates.  While  down-draft  kilns  are 
not  what  we  have  seen  these  men  using  at  the  seat  of  their  last 
success,  Montezuma,  they  are  finding  them  most  satisfactory 
in  burning  builders.  The  time  required  in  burning,  including 
water-smoking,  is  about  seven  and  one-half  days.  Bituminous 
coal,  principally  from  the  local  mines  near  the  works,  is  used 
in  firing  the  kilns. 

The  chief  products  of  the  factory  are  its  sand-faced  brick 
and  common  builders,  the  sand-faced  brick  having  a  uniform 
red  color  and  make  a  very  attractive  wall.  The  capacity  of 
the  plant  is  not  only  said  to  be  12,000  per  day,  as  in  most  cases, 


The  water  supply  for  the  plant  is  obtained  from  the  Ver¬ 
million  river  by  means  of  the  motor  previously  mentioned, 
and  on  the  works  is  a  large  tank  with  which  a  number  of  hy¬ 
drants  in  differents  parts  of  the  works  are  connected,  affording 
ample  fire  protection.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  sand  house,  an  oil  house  and  a  black¬ 
smith  shop,  all  substantially  built  and  conveniently  arranged, 
the  blacksmith  shop  having  been  equipped  with  sufficient  tools 
and  machinery,  so  that  most  of  the  repairing  may  be  done 
at  home. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Butterworth  and  Mr.  Curry,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Haybron  is  in  charge  of  loading  and  setting,  and  Mr.  George 
Roberts  is  head  burner.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  J.  M. 
Maring,  president;  George  Sweetser,  vice  president,  and  W. 
C.  Rankin,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  main  office  of  the  con¬ 
cern  is  on  the  works  at  Danville,  and  Secretary  Rankin  and 
Manager  Butterworth  are  far  more  comfortable  in  both  build¬ 
ing  and  fixtures  than  the  average  up-to-date  brickmakers. 

All  those  who  visited  Messrs.  Curry  and  Butterworth  at  the 
Marion  Bricks  Works,  at  Montezuma,  Ind.,  had  none  but  words 
of  praise  for  the  plant  and  the  gentlemen  in  charge,  and  it  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  Western  Brick  Works  that  not  only  the 
experience  at  Montezuma  and  other  places,  but  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  men  who  came  from  there,  has  made  the  plant  of 
the  Western  Brick  Co.  what  it  now  is. 


Large  Tile  in  Illinois. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Camargo,  Douglas  county.  Ill.,  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  drainage  districts  are  using  20-inch  to  30-inch 
drain  tile  along  the  lines  of  some  small  open  ditches,  which 
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but  that  number  is  actually  turned  out  every  day,  barring  acci¬ 
dents.  All  the  machine  men  are  paid  by  the  task  system,  and 
when  their  machine  has  turned  out  the  85,000  or  the  35,000  re¬ 
quired  of  it,  they  are  allowed  to  go  home  and  given  a  full  day 
for  the  time  worked.  According  to  those  in  charge,  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  usually  shut  down  between  the  hours  of  4  and  5.  The 
yard  men,  both  setters  and  wheelers,  are  also  paid  by  the  task 
system.  In  all,  about  125  men  are  employed. 

The  switch  to  the  woiffvs  is  from  the  Peoria  division  of  the 
Big  Four  and  the  roads  over  which  they  ship  are  the  Peoria  & 
Cairo  divisions  of  the  Big  Four,  two  divisions  of  the  C.  &  E.  I. 
and  the  Wabash.  Besides  Danville,  their  market  is  embraced 
chiefly  in  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis.  There 
are  three  loading  tracks  in  the  yard,  parallel  with  the  rows  of 
kilns. 


the  land  owners  want  to  do  away  with.  The  work  connected 
with  the  laying  of  such  tile  is  no  slight  task.  Some  of  the 
contractors  build  temporary  shacks  or  use  tents  to  live  in, 
moving  them  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  tile  are  furnished  by 
the  Summitville  tile  works  from  their  Montezuma  factory. 


Starting  Drainage  Work  in  Minnesota. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  the  State 
appropriated  $50,000  for  drainage.  Contracts  to  the  extent  of 
$25,000  have  just  been  let  and  the  rest  will  be  expended  next 
year.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  provide  main  outlets  for 
the  surplus  surface  water,  and  the  contracts  call  for  open 
channels.  The  different  counties  are  supplementing  this  by 
digging  many  secondary  ditches. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

GERMAN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

JTH1N  THE  LAST  quarter  of  a  century 
no  other  European  country  has  shown 
any  development  that  can  rival  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  Germany  along  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  lines.  The  combination 
of  conditions  which  had  made  Germany’s 
attainments  in  this  direction  possible  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  The  Germans  are  a 
race  of  strong,  aggressive,  industrious  and 
eminently  tenacious  people.  If  they  were 
not  so  they  would  not  be  Teutons,  yet  not  all  the  Teutonic 
nations  have  made  such  advancement.  Where  is  the  difference 
in  conditions?  Partly,  no  doubt,  in  the  better  climate  and  su¬ 
perior  natural  resources  of  Germany  to  those  of  other  Teutonic 
countries,  Sweden  for  example,  but  more  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  men  of  superior 
technical  education. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  give  most  liberal 
support  to  both  public  and  private  schools,  and  consequently  it 
has  been  possible  to  build,  equip  and  maintain  technical 
schools  vastly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  European  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  are  not  equaled  by  many  of  our  own.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  technical  training  is  appreciated  more  fully  than 
in  England  or  America,  and  the  demands  of  commerce  and 
the  industries  have  been  responded  to  by  both  the  government 
and  the  most  prominent  scientists  and  educational  leaders  of 
the  country. 

To  quote  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts:  “Throughout 
Germany  the  question  of  education,  especially  practical,  tech¬ 
nical  and  industrial  education,  takes  precedence  of  all  others.” 
With  such  encouragement,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  most  able 
men  of  the  country,  intellectually,  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  technical  education,  nor  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  that  the  manufacturing 
and  other  business  enterprises  of  Germany  have  met  with  such 
success. 

In  considering  the  attainments  of  the  men  trained  in  the 
technical  schools  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  excellence  of 
the  school  system  in  which  the  student  receives  his  prepar¬ 
atory  training.  The  German  elementary  schools  are  free  and 
attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  six  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  in  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  for  pupils  under  fourteen.  Then  come  the  Mittel- 
schulen,  where  French  and  mathematics  are  added  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  studies.  In  the  Realsc'nulen,  corresponding  in  its  first 
years  to  American  high  schools,  a  more  extended  course  in 
mathematics  is  pursued,  and  English,  Latin  and  Greek  are 
taught.  In  these  schools  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
the  student  is  required  to  work  would  be  considered  intolerable 
by  an  American  boy;  yet  it  is  the  habit  of  study  acquired  at 
this  stage  which  makes  such  thorough  students  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  schools. 

Boys  of  the  working  class,  who  would  drop  out  of  school  at 
an  early  age,  are  required  to  attend  classes  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays,  and  everywhere  there  are  night  schools,  either 
free  or  charging  a  trifling  fee,  which  is  paid  by  the  master  or 
employer.  Those  who  anticipate  entering  the  technical  schools 
complete  the  preparatory  work  and  then  spend  one  year  in  a 
works,  thereby  acquiring  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  purpose  of 
their  technical  training. 

In  the  technical  schools  the  object  is  not  to  make  better  ar¬ 
tisans,  but  to  treat  in  a  broader  way  the  principles  which  a 
man  must  master  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  arise  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  Yet  the  courses 
are  intensely  practical  and  highly  specialized.  There  is 
scarcely  an  industry,  from  tanning  to  the  manufacture  of  as¬ 
tronomical  instruments,  for  which  special  training  cannot  be 


had.  There  are  forty  commercial  schools  and  thirteen  schools 
devoted  to  the  textile  industries  alone.  In  building  and  equip- 
ing  these  schools  no  expense  has  been  spared.  They  have  in 
their  costly  buildings  all  the  necessary  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  and  machinery  to  convert  them  into  regular  com¬ 
mercial  factories. 

A  realization  of  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  elaborate  chemical  labor¬ 
atories,  where  students  are  encouraged  to  spend  five,  six  or 
seven  years.  As  a  consequence,  Germany  is  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  producer  of  fine  chemicals  and  colors.  One  color  estab¬ 
lishment,  which  is  but  a  representative  of  several,  employs 
5,000  men  and  over  one  hundred  trained  chemists. 

The  provision  made  by  the  Prussian  government  for  impart¬ 
ing  outside  information  to  the  schools  is  almost  incredible  to 
us.  For  example,  if  any  paper  dealing  with  some  detail  of — 
say  the  textile  industry — is  read  before  any  foreign  society  or 
appears  in  any  journals,  it  is  immediately  translated  and  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  the  textile  schools  of  Prussia,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  have  it  dealt  with  as  a  lecture  to  students.  If  models, 
sketches  or  lantern  slides  are  required  for  illustrations,  they 
are  prepared  and  sent  with  the  paper. 

The  character  of  the  technical  schools  is  fairly  illustrated  by 
a  study  of  the  mining  schools  at  Clausthal.  This  school  is 
situated  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  an  active 
mining  region,  full  of  shafts,  smelting  furnaces,  machine  shops 
and  factories.  The  origin  of  the  school,  which  dates  back  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  due  to  a  desire  to  fur¬ 
nish  instruction  in  mathematics  and  mechanics  necessary  for 
the  successful  working  of  the  neighboring  mines.  It  aims  to 
give  such  training  as  will  fit  students  to  take  charge  of  mines 
and  smelting  furnaces  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  The  extent  of 
its  success  in  this  direction  can  best  be  appreciated  when  we 
consider  that  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
Hartz  mountains  for  four  centuries,  and,  in  spite  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  difficulties,  are  still  profitable,  owing  to  the  scientific 
methods  which  have  been  used  in  them.  When  we  contrast 
this  condition  with  that  of  the  old  coal  workings  of  Ohio,  for 
example,  we  have  but  one  apology  to  make  in  answer  to  the 
charge  of  greed  and  wastefulness.  Our  mines  have  not  been 
operated  by  trained  men.  Now  our  own  mining  schools  are 
turning  out  well-trained  men,  and  already  we  see  a  marked 
improvement  in  mining  operations. 

Another  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  government  is  given 
by  the  the  equipment  of  this  school,  considering  also  the  small 
number  of  students  in  attendance.  During  the  latest  reported 
year  the  enrollment  was  as  follows:  110  Germans,  18  English, 
1  Dutch,  13  Americans  and  11  others.  For  this  number  there 
is  a  mining  library  of  14,500  volumes  and  an  additional  library 
of  13,000  volumes  at  the  student’s  disposal;  also  500  models, 
numerous  charts,  drawings,  etc.,  a  chemical  library  and  a 
laboratory  for  fifty  students,  besides  an  excellent  collection  of 
geographical  cabinet  specimens,  minerals,  ores,  metallurgical 
products,  fuels,  mine  surveying  instruments,  and  all  other 
necessary  apparatus.  The  students  have  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  most  favorable  location  for  the  observation  of 
active  mine  operations,  smelting,  etc.,  of  all  kinds. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  of  the  American 
mining  schools,  except  that  it  has  less  mathematics  and  con¬ 
tains  such  studies  as  general  jurisprudence,  emergency  lec¬ 
tures  on  physiology  and  human  anatomy,  and  how  to  aid, 
transport  and  care  for  the  wounded. 

Like  Germany’s  other  industries,  her  clayworking  industry 
is  well  provided  with  trained  men  by  the  technical  schools. 
There  are  twelve  ceramic  schools  in  Germany,  five  of  them 
being  state  institutions,  and,  besides  these,  there  is  a  large 
one  at  Teplitz,  just  across  the  Austrian  line,  in  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  students  are  Germans.  In  these  schools  the 
courses  of  study  are  not  of  a  broad  or  general  nature,  but  spe¬ 
cialized,  one  school  being  devoted  to  brick  manufacture,  an- 
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other  to  pottery,  etc.  For  example,  there  is  a  school  at  Sanban 
for  brickmakers  only,  and  at  Bunzlau,  near  Berlin,  is  one 
which  trains  students  for  pottery  work  exclusively.  The 
Bunzlau  school,  which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  students 
and  five  teachers,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  for,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  being  located  in  a  famous  pottery  dis¬ 
trict,  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Factory 
at  Berlin.  It  offers  one-year,  two-year  and  three-year  courses. 
In  these  courses  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  is  given  to 
the  details  of  factory  work,  instruction  being  given  in  the  pot¬ 
tery  trades,  such  as  mold-making,  pressing,  jiggering,  etc. 
Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  broader  scientific  principles 
which  find  application  in  pottery  processes,  and  considerable 
study  is  devoted  to  art. 

After  the  student  has  completed  his  course  he  goes  into  a 
factory,  where  a  number  of  others  like  himself  are  working 
in  inferior  positions,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  advance. 
Promotions  are  slow,  as  everything  is  in  Germany,  and  the 
students  work  hard  for  advancement,  thus  giving  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  pottery  the  benefit  of  intelligent,  industrious 
work  and  thought.  With  all  the  positions  of  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  occupied  by  such  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  unequaled  econ¬ 
omy  of  processes  and  perfection  of  products  have  been  at¬ 
tained  by  German  factories. 

In  America  the  situation  is  different.  The  resources  of  the 
country,  the  markets,  etc.,  are  such  that  with  even  imperfect 
systems  of  manufacture,  wastefulness  of  fuel,  big  scrap  piles, 
due  to  bad  body,  or  glaze,  or  burning,  or  handling  of  the  ware, 
or  even  with  all  these  troubles  combined,  American  manufac¬ 
turers  of  clay  products  have  been  able  to  market  their  wares 
at  a  profit.  But  improvement  is  going  on,  and  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  an  efficient  part  taken  in  this  improvement  by  men 
educated  for  the  work  in  this  country.  As  yet  there  are  few 
of  them,  for  the  only  college  that  has  turned  out  any  is  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  there  the  course  was  established 
but  six  years  ago.  For  American  work  the  course  of  training 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  German  schools.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  four-year  course,  which  is  a  thorough  engineering 
course,  giving  the  rigorous  work  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  drafting,  shopwork,  mechanics,  etc.,  which  should 
be  the  foundation  of  any  technical  education,  followed  by  spe¬ 
cial  chemical  laboratory  work  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
body-mixing,  glaze-making,  burning,  etc.,  with  opportunity  for 
unlimited  experimental  work.  Much  of  the  first  part  of  this 
education  is  omitted  in  the  German  schools.  They  spend 
much  time  in  school  learning  things  which  can  be  learned  in 
the  factory  itself,  to  the  neglect  of  things  which  cannot  be 
learned  there.  Their  course  is  also  too  much  specialized  for 
American  work.  All  the  training  of  a  full  engineering  course 
has  its  application  in  the  clayworking  industry.  The  work  is 
not  all  of  one  sort.  It  may  be  anything  and  everything,  from 
correcting  a  glaze  formula  or  firing  a  kiln  to  designing  an  ele¬ 
vator  and  screen  system  in  a  dry  press  plant.  There  are  en¬ 
gineering  problems  in  ceramic  construction  work,  building, 
clay  mining  and  kiln  designing;  for  example,  in  which  the 
ability  to  draw,  to  run  a  transit  and  to  make  difficult  calcula¬ 
tions  are  necessary,  in  ■which  a  German  ceramic  man  would 
be  helpless.  Their  sort  of  training  is  good  in  their  situation, 
but  with  the  problems  confronting  American  manufacturers 
a  thorough  engineering  training  is  not  too  good  an  equipment 
with  which  to  face  the  situation  of  to-day.  This  fact  is  being 
demonstrated,  and  we  expect  to  see  it  more  fully  recognized  in 
the  near  future.  GERMAN. 


THE  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN. 


PROGRESSIVE  CLAYWORKERS  are  always  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  work,  and  up-to-date  appliances 
for  the  more  rapid  production  of  clay  ware  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  every  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker.  So  it  is  with 
pleasure  we  direct  attention  to  the  Perfect  Clay  Screen,  by 
the  use  of  which  many  manufacturers  are  now  making  more 
and  better  brick  than  they  were  able  to  do  before  installing 
this  screen  in  their  plant.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
will  give  somewhat  of  an  idea  of  the  number  of  these  screens 
that  are  being  made  and  sold.  As  it  goes  with  the  world, 
time  and  experience  will  improve  us  all.  So  it  is  with  the 
Perfect  Clay  Screen.  It  is  constantly  being  improved  upon, 
and,  from  the  past  success  and  future  prospects,  the  present 
year  is  going  to  be  far  ahead  of  any  previous  ones. 

The  practical  man  knows  that  each  clay  has  a  nature  of  its 
own,  and  it  cannot  be  altogether  changed  mechanically,  for 
when  the  proposition  of  reducing  or  grinding  and  screening 


clay  has  been  reached,  it  is  one  which  has  caused  many  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  also  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  expressly  for  screening.  There  have  been  any  number 
of  contrivances  gotten  up  for  this  purpose.  The  most  of  them 
have  come  and  gone,  but  the  Perfect  Clay  Screen  has  served  to 
fill  the  open  gap,  as  it  has  stood  the  test  for  several  years, 
and  is  still  gaining  at  a  rapid  rate.  There  is  not  a  branch  of 


The  Perfect  Clay  Screen.  1.  The  Perforated  Plates  Packed  for  Ship- 
;  ment.  2.  The  Machine  Shop.  3.  Erecting  Room. 

the  clayworking  industries  in  which  this  screen  is  not  doing 
its  share.  The  fact  that  each  and  every  screen  is  guaranteed 
is  enough  to  remove  any  doubt  from  the  mind  of  the  most 
skeptical.  Any  worker  of  clay,  if  troubled  with  screening, 
should  know  there  is  one  sure  way  of  getting  relief:  by  let¬ 
ting  your  wants  be  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  screen. 
Just  drop  a  card  to  the  Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill. 
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PIETY  ON  A  BRICK  YARD. 

IETY  AND  BRICKMAKING  never  seemed  to  be  coupled 
in  the  literature  of  the  craft,  and  the  closest  I  ever 
(until  recently)  saw  them  actually  get  was  when  the 
Reverend  Thad  Badershall  took  to  running  a  brickyard  to  earn 
enough  money  to  start  him  comfortably  on  his  mission  of 
preaching  the  Word.  Think,  too,  that  he  succeeded,  for  he 
died  not  long  ago,  after  a  long  and  not  altogether  fruitless 
service  in  the  vineyard,  let  us  hope.  The  only  thing  that  was 
ever  said  against  Thad  was  that  he  was  so  cross-eyed  and  ex¬ 
citable  that  one  night  in  a  thunderstorm  he  carefully  weath¬ 
ered  a  high  bank  alongside  his  yard  by  mistake,  and  left  a 
hack  of  brick  uncovered,  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  that 
hack  which  he  had  so  carefully  weathered. 

But  I  heard  tell  of  one  brickmaker,  the  only  one  who  brought 
piety  down  to  the  mud  machine,  and  who  made  it  part  of  his 
existence  to  stimulate  his  crew  to  greater  exertions  by  scrip¬ 
tural  quotations  and  pious  ejaculations.  Now,  if  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  dealing  with  his  men  had  borne  out  his  pre¬ 
tensions  there  would  have  been  no  kick  coming,  but  he  was 
credited  with  being  a  mighty  close,  and  even  dishonest,  man 
in  his  settlement,  not  only  with  his  men,  but  with  all  others 
with  whom  he  dealt. 

Let  me  say,  before  we  go  farther  with  this  talk,  that  it  is  a 
pleasant  view  for  us  to  look  back  among  the  records  of  men 
we  knew  as  brickmakers,  even  among  those  who  failed  in  the 
business  (and  failures  and  brickmaking,  it  certainly  seems, 
sometimes  are  inseparable  companions),  for  we  will  find,  amid 
all  the  cruel  changes  and  adversities  of  the  business,  very  few 
indications  of  dishonesty  in  the  craft.  As  a  rule,  fate  may  go 
wrong  with  the  brick  manufacturer,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is 
and  has  been  clean  and  square  as  the  article  he  produced. 
But  this  man  was  an  exception.  He  was  probably  one  who 
took  his  religion  as  a  shield,  if  not  a  cloak. 

THE  POOR  PREACHER  AND  THE  BUMBLEBEES. 

But  he  met  his  Waterloo  one  day,  and  it  was  an  Irish  striker 
who  accomplished  it.  The  day’s  work  was  done,  and  “his 
piety,”  wishing  to  compliment  his  men  for  their  good  day’s 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  efforts  on 
the  morrow,  rung  in  his  pious  phrase  about  God’s  love  for 
those  who  served  their  master  well.  “Say,”  said  the  Irishman, 
“that  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  in  the  ould  counthry  many 
years  ago.  There  ware  wanst  in  Ireland  a  ministher,  a  good, 
poor  sowl.  He  had  a  parish  in  Donoughmore,  close  beyant 
where  I  was  born.  And  he  was  poor,  and  he  had  but  the  one 
pair  of  pants.  So,  to  be  nate  and  clane  of  a  Sunday,  he  washed 
his  pants  on  Satherday  nighth  and  hung  them  on  the  line  to 
dhry.  Sunday  mornin’,  howsumever,  he  shlep  late,  and  when 
he  woke  the  congregashun  was  waitin’  for  divine  sarvice  in 
the  church.  He  had  barely  time  to  grab  his  pants  and  dress 
in  haste  and  hurry  direct  into  the  pulpit.  Now,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  early,  before  he  was  awake,  there  came  a  swarm  of  bees, 
and  they  started  to  make  a  hive  in  the  pants  upon  the  line. 
Howsumever,  the  ministher,  in  his  haste,  dislodged  the  worst 
of  thim,  without  takin’  any  notice  of  thim  nor  they  of  him. 
Only  there  was  one  or  two  that  couldn’t  find  their  way  out, 
and  he  carried  thim  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  Well,  now,  the 
ministher  had  just  begun  the  sermon  whin  the  bumbly  bees, 
in  their  sthruggle  to  escape,  got  inside  the  ministher’s  under¬ 
garments,  and  they  ware  mad,  and  they  begun  to  sting  the 
ministher  jist  as  he  began  his  serman.  ‘Dear  brethern,’  he 
said,  when  the  first  sting  sthruck  him.  ‘Dearly  beloved 


brethern,’  says  he  again  in  great  excitement,  and  clapping 
his  hands  to  the  back  part  of  his  pants.  ‘Oh,  dearly  beloved 
brethern,’  he  shrieked,  ‘I  have  the  word  of  God  in  me  mouth, 
but  the  divil  is  in  me  breeches,’  sez  he,  and  he  ran  from  the 
pulpit.”  And,  strange  as  it  may  have  seemed,  the  Irishman 
continued  to  work  for  the  pious  man  for  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  he  heard  less  of  the  Word  of  God  from  his  employer. 
When  I  say  brickmaking  and  piety  don’t  seem  to  mix,  I  don’t 
want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  deacons  haven’t  made 
brick. 

AN  IRREVERENT  BUILDER’S  SAD  EXPERIENCE. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  honest  old  brick- 
makers  who,  while  believing  in  God,  seemed  to  look  upon  Him 
as  a  kind  of  easy  boss.  One  of  them  built  him  the  finest  barn 
in  the  county,  and  a  gale  of  wind  sprung  up  and  knocked  it 
down  the  day  it  was  finished.  And  he  built  another,  and  made 
it  so  strong  and  solid  that  an  earthquake  might  not  care  to 
tackle  it,  and  a  few  months  went  by  and  another  gale  of  wind 
wrecked  it.  Then  said  this  old  war  horse:  “I  will  build  a 
barn  so  strong  that  I  will  defy  God  himself  to  blow  it  over." 
He  went  ten  feet  into  the  ground  and  laid  a  solid  base  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  stone  clear  up  to  the  surface.  Imbedded  in  the  ce¬ 
ment  and  stone,  he  set  steel  plates,  with  strong  upright  iron 
rods  firmly  bolted  to  them.  These  rods  extended  between  the 
studding  to  the  plate  or  base  of  the  roof,  where  they  were  se¬ 
curely  bolted  to  another  steel  plate  running  along  the  top  of 
the  barn  frame.  The  framework  of  the  barn  in  every  other 
respect  was  as  strong  as  the  stoutest  ship.  And  when  it  was 
completed  John  Goddard  stood  and  admired  it,  and  then,  in  a 
colloquial  tone,  he  invited  the  Almighty  to  run  up  against  it, 
if  He  thought  He  could  blow  it  over.  This  is  truth.  That 
night  there  came  a  short  puff  of  wind,  and  Goddard’s  barn  was 
lifted  from  its  foundations.  Its  heavy  framework  was  scat¬ 
tered  over  acres,  and  the  iron  rods  that  bound  it  to  the  earth 
were  bent  and  twisted  into  riddles.  Next  morning  rough  old 
John  Goddard  gazed  upon  the  ruins,  took  of  his  hat  and  swore, 
and  then  said:  “I’ll  never  go  to  war  with  God  Almighty  after 
this.”  Let  us  hope  he  still  enjoys  that  peace  with  Him,  for 
he  passed  away  from  this  life  a  generation  ago. 

THE  SECRET  OF  ONE  BRICKMAKER’ S  SUCCESS. 

But  to  revert  to  the  subject.  I  never  saw  piety  and  brick¬ 
making  very  closely  mixed  until,  the  other  morning,  I  took 
breakfast  with  a  friend  who  runs  a  yard,  and  who  takes  his 
turn  with  his  crew  every  day  in  the  mud,  and  has  done  so  for 
twenty  years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sham  or  cant  about  him. 
He  is  a  good,  ordinary,  plain-looking,  everyday  mud  lark.  But 
at  5  o’clock  we  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  him  and  his  husky 
crew  of  six  and  his  gentle  wife.  I  was  surprised  not  to  see 
the  men  dive  into  the  grub  at  once,  as  we  brickmakers  used 
to  do,  and  in  another  instant  I  saw  why,  for  my  friend  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  and  everybody  was  silent. 
Then  he  read  in  a  reverent  tone  the  awe-inspiring  “Gospel 
according  to  St.  John.”  You  can’t  imagine  the  effect  of  that 
reading.  Somehow  the  gospel  never  seemed  so  forcibly  a  part 
and  parcel  of  our  own  existence  as  that  reading  made  it; 
those  rough  and  homely  toilers  of  the  mud,  sitting  there  in 
the  dawn  of  an  August  morning,  facing  a  long  day  of  arduous 
labor  and  listening  to  “him  who  proclaimeth  the  coming  of  the 
Savior  of  the  world”  before  breaking  their  fast.  It  was  piety 
of  the  most  sincere  and  practical  kind,  and  it  left  a  strong 
and  hopeful,  a  clean  and  wholesome  feeling  in  the  bosom  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  even  to  the  present  time. 

I  never  saw  piety  and  brickmaking  so  closely  associated  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  never  struck  me  before  how  much  the  world  has 
lost  by  their  separation.  Withal,  as  I  say,  the  brickmaker,  as 
a  rule,  is  a  wholesome  person.  And  I  do  not  wonder  that  Bert 
Hutchins’s  machines  work  smoothly,  his  men  are  contented, 
his  kilns  spread  as  if  by  magic,  and  his  brick  and  himself  have 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  market  places. 

THE  DREAMER. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER. 


FOR  NEARLY  a  year  the  trade  has  been  watching  the 
performance  of  the  new  rotary  automatic  brick  cutter 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  market  by  the  American 
Clay-Working  Machinery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  0.  In  accordance 
with  the  long-established  policy  of  this  company,  the  machine 
was  placed  on  rigid  trial  before  being  put  upon  the  general 
market.  All  of  the  machines  out  are  giving  good  satisfaction, 
and  the  trade  pronounces  it  the  best  machine  of  the  kind  built. 
There  are  numerous  points  of  superiority  of  this  machine, 
which,  coupled  with  the  faultless  construction,  which  is  synon¬ 
ymous  of  the  American  Co.’s  machinery,  makes  it  a  decided 
success. 

In  this  rotating  cutter  particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
decided  departure  in  the  mechanical  appliances  used  and  the 


matter  how  slow  the  bar  of  clay  travels.  By  means  of  a  very 
simple  device  the  wires  are  always  stopped  at  one  place,  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  entering  the  bar  of  clay  before  the  proper 
time,  and  thus  spoiling  the  brick  by  shaving  off  corners. 
There  are  but  two  sets  of  wires,  which  are  cleaned  automat¬ 
ically,  and  the  wire  holders  are  such  that  broken  wires  can  be 
renewed  while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  platens  are 
mounted  on  a  shaft  and  can  be  quickly  changed  when  different 
thicknesses  of  brick  are  required.  The  most  improved  anti¬ 
friction  roller  bearings  are  provided  throughout  to  overcome 
friction.  The  machine  is  made  extra  heavy  and  of  symmet¬ 
rical  design.  A  driving  “jack”  is  provided,  so  that  the  cutter 
can  be  driven  with  a  3x/£-inch  single  leather  belt  from  any 
make  of  machine  or  from  convenient  line  or  countershaft,  or 
from  other  machinery  about  the  plant.  Standard  length  o' 
off-bearing  table,  18  feet.  Height  of  table,  25  inches.  Length 
from  die  of  brick  machine  to  carrying-off  table,  14  feet.  Ex¬ 


improvement  and  advantages  they  are  over  all  automatic  cut¬ 
ters  on  the  market. 

The  desirable  points  to  be  obtained  in  this  class  of  machines 
is  quiet  running,  void  of  shocks  or  jars,  simplicity  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  ease  of  adjustment.  Few  adjustments  are  required, 
and  as  the  parts  wear  it  does  not  throw  the  cutter  out  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  does  not  require  an  expert  to  repair  and  readjust 
it.  All  of  this  has  been  attained.  Quiet  running  is  insured  by 
the  use  of  a  friction  clutch  pulley  instead  of  jaw  clutches.  The 
power  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  worm  gears.  The 
measuring  device  is  such  that  but  half  the  receiving  table 
usually  required  is  needed  and  the  carriage  is  returned  by  the 
driving  power,  dispensing  with  friction  helpers  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  When  the  wires  pass  through  the  bar  of  clay  the 
carriage  returns,  no  matter  how  slow  or  fast  the  bar  of  clay 
travels,  distributing  the  brick  at  more  regular  intervals  on  the 
carrying-off  belt.  The  cutter  never  makes  a  double  cut,  no 


treme  width  of  cutter,  6  feet.  Height,  5  feet  8  inches.  Weight, 
5,900  pounds.  Cuts  17  brick  2 y2  inches  thick  each  cut. 


A  NEW  CLAY  COMPANY  WITH  $5,000,000  CAPITAL. 


The  H.  B.  Camp  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  R.  C.  Penfield  Co.,  of  Willoughby,  O.,  according  to 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  They  will  operate  under  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  $5,000,000  capital, 
and  control  the  output  of  clay  conduits  for  the  country.  These 
have  been  extensively  used  during  the  last  few  years  for 
underground  electric  wires  in  the  cities,  and  these  concerns 
have  had  very  little  opposition  in  the  field.  Sewer  pipe,  fire¬ 
proofing  for  buildings  and  other  clay  products  will  be  made. 
The  H.  B.  Camp  Co.  has  three  factories  at  Greentown,  O.,  and 
one  at  Horace  and  one  at  Waynesburg,  in  Wayne  county.  The 
Penfield  Co.  operates  five  or  six  factories.  One  of  these  is 
located  at  Willoughby.  One  is  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  and  the 
others  are  in  the  East.  H.  B.  Camp  will  be  president  and  the 
general  officers  will  be  in  New  York  City. 
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Written  for  The  Cl  ay- Worker. 

LIGHT  AND  HEAT.  No.  I. 


BY  MASTER  MECHANIC. 


HAT  IS  HEAT  or  light?  has 
often  been  asked  and  discussed 
by  scientists.  Until  this  last 
century  was  ushered  in  very 
little  was  known  on  the  subject. 
Yet  the  thinkers  of  the  past  often 
theorized  thereon,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  came  very  near  to  what  we  think  we  know  of  its  laws. 

We  nearly  always  associate  light  with  heat,  inasmuch  as 
our  lights  are  generally  produced  from  combustion  of  matter 
or  the  chemical  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

However,  we  often  see  light  not  combined  with  any  per¬ 
ceptible  heat.  We  refer  to  lightning  ougs,  glow  worms,  incan¬ 
descence  in  rotten  wood  and  sea  creatures.  How  this  kind  of 
light  is  generated  is  still  a  mystery  to  be  solved. 

The  accepted  theory  of  light;  is  that  it  is  a  vibratory  motion 
in  the  universal  ether.  The  sun’s  rays  must  be  necessarily 
carried  to  the  earth  and  planets  by  some  powerful  carrier. 
This  we  call 

— Ether — 

which  is  something  that  we  call  by  a  name,  yet  are  unable  to 
see,  hear  or  feel  it. 

The  common  acceptance  of  its  existence  lies  in  the  fact  that 
certain  phenomena  would  not  take  place  unless  there  was 
such  a  fluid  or  gaseous  substance,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
owing  to  its  attenuity. 

As  it  permeates  all  matter,  we  cannot  measure  or  weigh  it. 

The  writer  believes  with  Descartes  that  it  exists  under  an 
immense  pressure,  and  he  also  believes  that  electricity  is 
ether  under  motion. 

We  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  its  knowledge,  but  know 
that  what  we  call  electricity  is  a  force  that  exerts  an  immense 
pressure,  when  unbalanced,  and  sent  over  a  proper  conductor. 

- — Ether  Not  a  Modern  Idea. — 

That  ether  fills  all  space  is  not  a  modern  idea,  however.  In 
the  eleventh  century  a  certain  Chinese  philosopher,  by  the 
name  of  Kwang  Tse,  wrote  a  book  on  the  education  of  youth, 
and  in  the  opening  pages,  he  says:  “The  universe  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  not  a  void  space,  but  is  filled  with  a  subtle 
fluid,  in  which  the  earth,  sun  and  moon  float. 

— Light  Not  a  Substance. — 

That  light  is  not  a  substance  was  proven  years  ago.  The 
experiment  was  made  by  dividing  a  beam  of  light,  and  by  re¬ 
flection  bring  the  two  beams  toward  each  other.  While  these 
were  separated  they  reflected  the  light  with  full  power,  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  sent  to  the  same  spot  there  was  no  light. 
The  spot  became  dark.  The  two  rays  had  annihilated  each 
other. 

This  proved  that,  like  two  waves  meeting  in  the  water  from 
opposite  directions  annihilate  each  other,  that  light  will  do  the 
same,  when  the  vibrations  of  the  light-excited  ether  are 
stopped. 

From  this  we  deduce  that  light  is  only  an  undulating  mo¬ 
tion  of  many  thousand  vibrations  per  second.  Unlike  sound, 
carried  by  the  molecules  of  the  air,  of  which  we  know  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  vibrations  for  each  tone,  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain  how  fast  these  light  vibrations  go.  We  know, 
however,  the  distance  sunlight  travels  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other,  viz.:  192,500  miles  per  second,  while  sound,  carried  by 
cold  air,  only  travels  1,092  feet. 

In  taking  up  this  subject,  we  aimed  to  touch  upon  the  por¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  the  science  of  light  very  lightly,  inasmuch 
as  the  average  clayworker  is  more  interested  in  learning 
about  heat,  so  essential  to  his  trade.  However,  it  could  not 


be  passed  over  with  a  few  words  only  before  we  took  up  the 
science  of 

— Heat. 

When  we  speak  of  heat  the  usual  expression  is  conveyed 
that  it  can  be  felt  as  such,  viz.:  that  the  temperature  is  higher 
than  the  heat  in  our  bodies.  When  below  this  we  call  it  warm, 
until  it  reaches  a  degree  when  we  say  it  is  cool,  and,  farther 
down,  cold  or  intensely  so. 

A  person  will  put  his  hand  on  a  radiator,  stove  or  substance 
and  say  there  is  heat  there.  From  our  usage  this  may  seem 
correct;  yet  there  is  no  substance  on  earth  which  does  not 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  unless  artificially  made  so. 
This  has  only  approximately  been  accomplished  during  the 
last  decade. 

We  find  now  that  what  we  call  heat,  which  is  a  motion  of 
molecules,  in  matter  or  gases  on  the  earth,  is  found  until  a 
degree  of  Fahrenheit,  namely,  at  the  same  descending  scale 
to  492.66  degrees,  or  461  degrees  below  zero,  is  reached.  What! 
will  some  one  say.  When  it  is  30  or  40  degrees  below  zero, 
and  everything  frozen  stiff,  how  can  there  be  any  heat? 

We  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that  gases  expand  in¬ 
versely  to  the  pressure  they  sustain;  or,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  same  constant  pressure,  the  volume  will  be  proportioned 
to  the  temperature. 

Steam  follows  these  laws.  Therefore,  when  we  know  the 
density  or  volume  at  any  given  temperature,  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  proportion  for  any  given  temperature.  The  rate  of 
the  scale  or  coefficient  has  been  found  to  be  0.00203  equal 
1-492.66  at  the  freezing  point,  viz.:  32  F. 

This  is  to  say,  for  each  rise  of  temperature  of  1  degree,  the 
gas  of  freezing  temperature  increases  in  volume  1-492.66. 

Experiments  showed  that  this  held  good  downward.  For 
every  degree  of  temperature  withdrawn  it  is  diminished 
1-492.66. 

Theoretically  there  would  be  no  volume  at  461  degrees  F. 
below  zero.  Above  that  point  there  must  be  heat  or  motion 
of  molecules.  That  is,  there  must  be  spaces  between  the 
molecules  so  that  they  can  keep  up  their  incessant  vibrations, 
which  is  called  heat.  From  this  we  deduce  that  the  spaces 
between  the  molecules  enlarge  or  decrease  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  added  or  taken  away. 

Air,  steam  or  any  other  of  the  permanent  gases  work  under 
this  law.  Ericsson  applied  this  principle  by  heating  and  cool¬ 
ing  air  to  run  his  engine. 

So-called  explosive  engines,  using  hydrocarbon  gas  or 
liquids,  utilize  it  also.  When  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  mixed 
with  these  gases  it  becomes  explosive,  providing  a  spark  or 
flame  comes  in  contact.  When  this  occurs  a  sudden  chemical 
action  takes  place,  while  these  gases  combine,  and  a  great 
amount  of  heat  is  liberated  in  an  instant.  The  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  molecules  endeavor  to  expand,  or,  rather,  the  mole¬ 
cules  try  to  fly  apart,  but,  as  they  are  confined,  pressure  is 
exerted  instead,  which  moves  the  piston.  When  the  piston 
has  gone  to  its  limit,  the  gases  are  released,  and  mix  with  the 
air  under  a  pressure  of  something  less  than  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  However,  these  are  gauged  by  the  amount 
of  heat  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

All  engines  built  for  doing  work  are  mechanical  devices  for 
transforming  heat  into  work.  To  this  there  is  no  exception. 

The  writer  mentioned  this  in  a  conversation  on  the  subject. 
A  person  present  took  exceptions  to  it,  as  he  had  seen  a  device 
doing  work  without  the  expenditure  of  heat  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  referred  to  an  apparatus  used  to  pump  water  by 
the  wave  motion  of  the  ocean.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that 
waves  are  caused  by  the  wind  and  wind  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

As  we  only  know  the  different  stages  of  heat,  which  we 
measure  by  using  the  scale  devised  by  Fahrenheit,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  measured  like  liquids  or  weighed  like  solids,  an¬ 
other  method  was  devised  and  accepted  to  ascertain  a  unit 
for  performing  work.  We  call  this 

— The  Thermal  Unit. — 

This  is  the  quantitative  measure  of  heat.  England  and 
America  use  the  so-called  British  thermal  unit,  based  on  our 
pound  weight  and  Fahrenheit  scale,  while  the  French  base 
their  heat  unit  on  the  Kilogramme  and  Centigrade  scale.  The 
Germans  formerly  based  their  unit  on  the  weight  called  Pfund 
and  Centigrade  scale,  but  since  they  adopted  the  metrical  sys¬ 
tem  they  also  used  the  Kilogramme  instead  of  the  Pfund. 

The  British  thermal  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  distilled  water 
through  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  near  39  to  40  degrees. 

Water  at  the  above  temperature  has  its  greatest  density. 
The  abbreviation  of  our  unit  is  B.  T.  U. 

In  our  next  paper  we  will  show  how  the  thermal  unit  is  ap¬ 
plied  scientifically  in  measuring  the  value  of  fuels  and  work 
performed. 
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The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Association  to  be  Held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February 
JOth  to  15th,  1902. 


AFTER  CAREFULLY  considering  all  the  points  in  favor 
of  each  of  the  various  cities  to  which  we  have  been  in¬ 
vited,  we  have  concluded  that  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the 
most  desirable"  point  for  our  next  National  Convention,  and 
accordingly  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  there  February  10th 
to  15tli,  1902.  The  geographical  location  of  Cleveland  makes 
it  particularly  acceptable  to  our  members  in  general,  for  it  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  clayworking  industry.  No  other  city 
may  be  reached  more  readily  by  the  majority  of  our  members. 
Since  we  met  there  seven  years  ago  Cleveland  has  made  won¬ 
derful  growth,  both  in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  now 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  city  in  Ohio.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

The  brick  industries  of  that  vicinity  are  extensive.  Every 
process  of  manufacture  is  represented.  All  kinds  of  plants 
are  in  operation,  turning  out  immense  quantities  of  common 
building  brick,  the  finest  of  pressed  brick,  vitrified  sewer  brick, 
paving  brick  and  block  and  fire  brick  of  all  sorts.  Numerous 
sewer  pipe,  pottery  and  tile  plants  are  located  within  easy 
reach.  The  proximity  of  these  great  clay  interests  and  Cleve¬ 
land’s  splendid  railroad  facilities  make  it  an  ideal  meeting 
place  for  us.  We  are  confident  that  we  can  have  there  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conventions  held  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  Cleveland’s  facilities  for  entertaining  visitors  are 
such  as  to  insure  a  most  enjoyable  time  for  all  who  attend. 

■ — Hotel  Arrangements,  Etc. — 

Headquarters  during  the  convention  will  be  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel.  A  new  addition  to  this  great  hotel  is  just  being  com¬ 
pleted  that  will  give  them  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate 
our  entire  membership.  The  Hollenden  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  managed  hotels  in  the  world,  hence  our 
members  may  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  week  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Further  announcements  relative  to  reduced  railroad 
rates,  programme,  exhibition  and  convention  hall,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  forthcoming  in  due  time. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

W.  H.  Hunt,  President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  IOWA  CLAYWORKERS. 


PRACTICALLY  unlimited  resources  of  Webster 
county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lehigh,  in  the 
matter  of  clay,  coal  and  building  stone  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Straight  and 
Campbell,  of  Manhattan,  Ill.,  who  have  made  a 
careful  examination  and  thorough  test  of  the  clay  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lehigh  and  have  decided  to  remove  their  plant 
from  Manhattan  to  Lehigh.  After  securing  a  carload  of  the 
soil,  it  was  shipped  to  a  plant  at  Fonda,  la.,  where  they  gave 
it  a  thorough  test  and  found  it  very  satisfactory.  They  at 
once  purchased  fifteen  acres  of  the  land  from  which  the  soil 
was  taken  and  have  completed  all  arrangements  to  open  their 
plant  at  Lehigh  as  soon  as  the  machinery  can  be  shipped  and 


the  buildings  constructed  at  their  new  location.  This  will  give 
to  the  town  of  Lehigh  four  brick  and  tile  plants,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  the  clay  for  a  large  plant  operated  at  Webster  City, 
la.,  which  hauls  all  of  its  clay  from  the  valley  in  which  Lehigh 
is  situated. 

Johnson  Bros.  Clay  Works  is  the  style  of  a  new  firm  whicn 
has  recently  constructed  and  started  to  operate  a  new  plant  at 
the  little  town  of  Kalo,  la.  The  product  so  far  put  out  con¬ 
sists  of  side-cut  building  brick,  sidewalk  brick  and  drain  tile 
of  the  popular  sizes.  In  addition  to  a  splendid  bank  oi  clay  on 
a  side  hill,  they  have  a  three-foot  vein  of  good  steam  coal, 
which  is  being  successfully  used  in  the  burning  of  their  prod¬ 
uct.  The  clay  is  secured  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  plant  being 
at  the  bottom.  Their  arrangement  enables  them  to  dump  their 
clay  down  through  the  roof  to  the  clay  bin.  A  railway  switch 
below  the  plant  gives  them  good  shipping  facilities.  Water  on 
the  hilltop  is  easily  brought  to  the  engine  room  by  means  of 
pipes.  W ith  a  large  supply  of  splendid  clay  and  three-foot  vein 
of  coal,  plenty  of  water  and  convenient  shipping  facilities,  the 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  complete  little  plants  in  this  part  of 
the  btate.  The  quality  of  the  product  so  far  produced  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  the  material  is  at  hand  for  a  lirst-class 
product. 

The  Livermore  Brick  &  Tile  Works  is  the  name  of  a  new 
plant  which  started  September  1  at  Livermore,  la.  The  new 
company  is  incorporated  for  $20,000,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$12,000.  The  officers  are:  B.  F.  Reilly,  president;  E.  E.  Con¬ 
ner,  secretary,  and  D.  Zigrang,  treasurer.  Tne  new  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  20,000  brick  per  day,  but  is  devoting  the  present 
products  to  drain  tile  of  the  popular  sizes.  The  farmers  in  the 
locality  of  the  new  plant  are  making  liberal  purchases  this 
fall,  and  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  supply  the  demands 
for  drain  tile.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the  farmers  in 
northwestern  Iowa  is  being  felt  at  the  various  brickyards  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country  and  large  numbers  of  drain  tile 
will  be  purchased  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Clay  Works,  one  of  the  largest  plants  in 
Iowa,  located  at  Fort  Dodge,  has  had  an  unusually  prosperous 
season  up  to  the  present  time,  and  expects  to  continue  opera¬ 
tions  until  the  holidays  if  the  weather  will  permit.  One  oi  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  the  season  has  been  the  scarcity  of  la¬ 
borers.  So  many  lines  of  business  have  been  expanding  their 
business  the  present  season  that  much  of  the  floating  labor  nas 
been  picked  up,  so  that  the  brickyards  have  been  unable  to 
secure  extra  help  in  rush  times.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  keep  up  with  the  orders,  but 
the  matter  of  shipping  has  at  times  been  greatly  hindered  by 
the  absence  of  sufficient  loaders.  The  product  of  the  plant  has 
largely  been  confined  this  season  to  common  brick  and  some 
drain  tile. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  has 
experienced  a  heavy  run  of  business  so  far  this  season,  but, 
like  other  yards,  has  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  suffi¬ 
cient  help  to  load  cars  promptly.  The  plant  will  be  kept  in 
operation  up  to  the  holidays  if  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  Lehigh  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Lehigh,  la.,  the  plant  of 
which  was  rebuilt  this  summer  and  the  company  reorganized, 
has  not  experienced  a  heavy  run  of  business,  owing  to  a  scarc¬ 
ity  of  water  during  the  excessive  hot  weather  of  July.  An 
effort  was  made  to  secure  water  by  boring  at  a  considerable 
depth,  but  the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  company  has  secured  a  splendid  water  supply  from  a 
vein  of  water  at  a  little  distance  further  from  the  plant,  which 
will  enable  them  to  run  without  further  difficulty. 

The  Lehigh  Clay  Works,  of  Lehigh,  have  also  experienced 
an  exasperating  time  endeavoring  to  secure  a  sufficient  water 
supply  that  would  enable  them  to  maintain  their  plant  in  oper¬ 
ation.  A  drill  was  put  down  adjacent  to  their  plant  to  r 
depth  of  265  feet,  but  no  water  was  found,  and  the  contractor, 
after  paying  for  the  casing,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  disgust. 
Recently  a  fine  flow  of  water  was  secured  a  short  distance  from 
the  first  attempt.  The  scarcity  of  water  proved  a  serious  loss 
in  the  matter  of  filling  orders  for  their  products,  which  are 
fast  attaining  a  reputation  of  a  superior  order. 

Of  the  three  brick  and  tile  plants  at  Lehigh,  la.,  the  Lehigh 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  the  least  interrupted  by  a  lack  of 
sufficient  water  to  keep  their  plant  in  operation.  Most  of  their 
brick  products  are  of  the  dry  press  make.  The  season’s  run 
up  to  the  present  time  has  exceeded  all  previous  years  and  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  SCRIBE. 
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BUFFALO  BRICK  NEWS  AND  PAN-AMERICAN 
HAPPENINGS. 


UITE  a  lot  of  building  is  going  on  and 
business  among  the  brickmakers  here  in 
the  Pan-American  City  continues  good. 
Some  work  is  being  delayed  badly  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  bricklayers  and  other 
laborers.  There  was  an  advertisement  in 
one  of  our  local  papers  recently  offering 
$6  per  day  for  men  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls 
to  work.  One  of  our  firms  has  more  than  their  share  of  work, 
and  are  badly  crippled  for  men,  as  two  of  their  jobs  are  time 
contracts.  I  met  the  architect  on  one  of  the  buildings,  the  new 
high  school,  and  he  told  me  they  only  had  ten  bricklayers  at 
work — all  they  could  get.  I  saw  a  lot  of  brick  there  from  an 
outside  brick  company,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  It  seems 
our  brick  association  and  the  aforesaid  contractors  are  at  log¬ 
gerheads  on  the  price,  and  the  firm  has  gone  to  outside  parties 


Pan-American  Exhibit  of  Milion  Press  Brick  Co  Awarded  the 

Silver  Medal. 

to  try  and  purchase  enough  brick  for  this  job,  but  they  will 
soon  be  in  line  again,  as  no  outside  yard  can  compete  in  price 
at  the  job,  after  freight,  cartage  and  handling  has  been  figured 
in.  Our  boys  deliver  them  in  just  such  quantities  as  required, 
and  sometimes  haul  them  right  down  into  the  cellar,  where 
the  bricklayer  can  lay  his  hands  on  them  and  put  them  in  the 
wall.  • 

Some  firms  take  contracts  at  ruinously  low  figures,  and  then 
go  to  the  brickmaker  and  tell  their  tale  of  woe,  and  expect  the 
material  men  each  and  all  to  shade  their  prices  to  help  them 
out.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  other  contractors  who  bid  on  the 
same  work  to  cut  the  prices,  and  this  is  where  an  association 
helps — they  all  stand  united  and  the  other  contractors  stand 
by  them. 

At  this  date  all  our  yards  are  running,  trying  to  make  a  few 
more  brick.  The  weather  is  just  splendid — only  one  cold  snap, 


on  the  6th  instant.  We  have  had  more  than  our  usual  amount 
of  rain  this  fall,  and  some  people  attribute  it  to  the  fireworks, 
large  bombs  exploding  in  the  air  night  after  night  as  an  at¬ 
traction  to  the  Pan-Am.,  as  a  rainmaker.  It  has  converted 
some  of  our  citizens  to  a  belief  in  that  theory. 

New  York  State  day,  October  9,  saw  the  largest  attendance 
of  the  season  at  the  exposition.  Of  course  I  had  to  go  to  up¬ 
hold  the  honor  of  the  State.  In  looking  over  the  exhibits  I 
found  in  the  Mines  building,  where  I  least  expected  to,  and 
among  a  lot  of  minerals  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  a  very  fine 
display  of  dry  pressed  brick,  both  plain  and  ornamental,  iron 
spotted  and  all  the  other  shades,  fully  equal  to  anything  I  have 
seen  from  the  East.  They  were  from  the  Newburg  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  Newburg,  Ore.,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Miller,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oregon  mineral  exhibit,  told  me  they  were  not 
specially  made;  that  he  had  found  most  of  them  at  a  building, 
put  them  in  a  barrel  and  sent  them  along  with  his  other  goods. 
He  also  showed  me  some  samples  of  white  clay  taken  from 
certain  sections  of  the  State.  He  had  a  white  saucer  that  was 
almost  transparent.  His  State  certainly  has  all  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  worker  in  clay  requires. 

A  very  attractive  exhibit  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  work  is 
also  found  in  this  building,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Milton  Press 
Brick  Co.,  Milton,  Ontario,  Canada.  They  have  been  awarded 
a  silver  medal,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  concede  that 
they  justly  deserve  it.  The  exhibit  is  not  only  handsomely  de¬ 
signed,  but  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  excellent 
in  quality,  both  as  to  texture  and  color.  Evidently  our  Cana¬ 
dian  neighbors  are  abreast  of  the  times  and  are  making  high- 
grade  front  brick  that  compare  favorably  with  the  best  Yankee 
product. 

At  the  exhibit  of  Henry  Maurer  &  Son,  of  New  York  City, 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  I  found  a  blue  ribbon  suspended  in  front,  on  which 
were  the  words,  “Awarded  the  Gold  Medal,”  and  Mr.  Gustav 
H.  Liebau,  who  has  charge,  also  stated  that  in  a  test  held 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Building  Department  of  New 
York  City,  they  had  won  in  competition  with  over  thirty-two 
different  systems  of  partitions.  This  firm  manufactures  all 
the  old  and  many  new  things  in  their  line.  They  have  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  fence  set  up  in  the  rear  of  their  building  made  of  the 
same  style  of  blocks  used  in  the  “Herculean  Arch.”  Their 
enameled  blocks  (about  one  inch  thick)  for  lining  lavatories 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  come  much  cheaper  than 
brick. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  yet  undeveloped  clays  of  this  coun¬ 
try  the  following  story  was  related:  Some  time  ago  a  ship 
was  wrecked  off  the  Jersey  coast.  The  underwriters  had  her 
raised  and  taken  to  the  dock.  It  was  found  her  hold  was  full 
of  white  clay.  It  was  offered  for  sale.  Nobody  wanted  it,  till 
finally  a  certain  man  took  some  of  it  and  burnt  it  in  a  small 
kiln.  He  found  it  excelled  anything  he  ever  saw — stood  No.  10 
Seger  Cone  or  nearly  2700  degrees  of  heat.  He  purchased  the 
cargo,  and  now  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  out  where  it 
came  from.  It  may  be  lying  in  the  water  had  some  effect  on 
the  clay.  NORTON. 

Oct.  12,  1901. 


Burning  With  Oil  Causes  Trouble  Between  Partners. 

John  Silveira,  of  the  firm  of  Silveira  &  Reese,  brickmakers, 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  entered  suit  against  his  partner,  ask¬ 
ing  the  court  to  dissolve  the  partnership  and  compel  Reese  to 
give  an  account  of  things  financial  and  otherwise. 

The  whole  trouble  arose  over  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  wood  or  oil  should  be  burned  in  the  kilns.  Silveira 
charges  Reese  with  ruining  over  200,000  brick  by  burning  oil, 
when  the  plaintiff  had  repeatedly  warned  defendant  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  experiment.  Reese,  it  is  alleged,  insisted  on 
using  oil  because  he  is  interested  in  the  oil  business  and 
wanted  to  sell  that  product  to  the  firm.  He  spoiled  over  !pl,000 
worth  of  brick  by  applying  a  wrong  process  of  oil  burning  to 
the  kilns.  The  defendant  is  also  charged  with  failing  to  live 
up  to  the  contract  in  other  particulars. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


EFORE  THE  OCTOBER  number  of 
The  Clay-Worker  is  issued  the 
brickmaking  season  in  this  section 
will  be  closed,  “if”  the  movement 
which  is  favored  by  the  majority  of 
the  manufacturers  succeeds.  All  the 
members  of  the  combination  stop 
molding  on  the  12th  of  October.  An¬ 
other  “if,”  and  one  that  will  stop  all  of  the  yards,  is  the 
weather.  It  will  be  exceptional  if  the  season  allows  the  open 
yards  to  mold  as  late  as  the  25th.  The  weather  has  been  good 
so  far  as  rain  the  past  month,  the  sun  has  not  the  heat  of 
July  or  August,  and  good  drying  westerly  winds  are  seldom 
felt  to  help  the  decreasing  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the  morning  a 
heavy  fog  is  common.  When  that  is  not  in  evidence  very 
heavy  due  falls  during  the  night,  so  that  it  is  nearly  noon 
before  the  fog  or  the  dampness  of  the  dew  is  dispelled.  Thus 
it  makes  a  short  day  for  the  sun  to  get  in  its  work  and  brick 
dry  slow. 

'  — Non-Members — 

Of  the  combination  will  no  doubt  mold  as  long  as  they  can  in 
hopes  of  what  benefit  will  come  from  a  reduced  supply.  That 
is,  if  the  majority  will  agree  to  shut  down  on  the  12th,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  help  the  market,  as  the  stock  under  the  sheds  at 
present  is  far  less  than  in  previous  years  at  the  same  date.  It 
will  cost  more  to  make  brick  from  now  until  the  close  of  the 
season,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  good  weather  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  with  rain  more  extra  work  will  have  to  be  done. 

— Advance  in  Price. — 

In  past  years  when  molding  stopped,  sometimes  very  early, 
owing  to  very  low  prices,  or  at  other  times  when  the  sheds 
were  full  and  they  had  to  stop,  the  shipments  were  reduced  and 
the  prices  would  advance,  for  the  market  would  not  be  kept 
full  to  the  benefit  of  the  buyer.  The  present  season  the  price 
will  be  further  raised  by  the  agreement  of  the  combination 
and  without  any  assistance  from  the  dealer,  as  in  years  past, 
for  he  cannot  now  take  advantage  of  a  full  supply.  There  is 
no  fear  of  those  who  refused  to  join  the  combination,  selling 
their  stock  below  the  fixed  price  which  will  exist  for  the  next 
three  months.  They  are  not  built  that  way.  They  are  looking 
for  their  pound  of  flesh  every  time. 

- — Strange  Condition — 

It  would  be  this  year  if  those  who  were  not  men  enough  to 
join  those  who  formed  the  association  to  help  raise  the 
price  from  the  low  level  it  had  reached  should  conclude  that 
the  price  was  too  high  and  proceed  to  reduce  their  price  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  thousand.  There  is  not  the  re¬ 
motest  likelihood  of  any  such  occurrence,  but  they  will  be  very 
quick  to  put  up  the  price  as  soon  as  they  hear  that  a  new1  rate 
has  been  fixed  by  the  combination.  It  is  a  strange  condition 
in  business,  when  you  look  over  the  list  of  men  joined  together 
to  benefit  all  in  the  trade,  and  not  see  the  names  of  men  who 
in  times  past  have  been  the  first  in  all  movements  inaugurated 
to  help  bring  about  a  higher  rate  for  the  ware  they  produced. 
But  it  is  true  of  men  who  are  considered  shrewd  business 
men,  and  in  some  cases  men  who  have  followed  the  trade  from 
boyhood  and  passed  through  years  of  prosperity,  as  well  as 
years  when  the  business  has  been  in  hard  lines.  Knowing  full 
well,  too,  that  the  movement  which  was  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  all  last  winter,  must,  if  carried  to  a  success,  be  a  decided 
benefit,  and  it  became  a  positive  fact  and  the  past  year  of  brick¬ 
making  has  proved  by  the  prices  realized  of  benefit  to  all. 

— The  Demand  for  Brick — • 

Has  been  good,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  prices  to 
be  paid  which  have  ruled  if  there  had  not  been  a  joining  to¬ 
gether  of  manufacturers  to  control  the  market.  There  have 
been  times  the  past  summer  that  the  number  of  barges  in  the 
market,  without  some  concerted  action  to  hold  for  a  stated 
figure,  the  buyers  would  have  forced  the  prices  down  and  the 
selling  rate  would  have  been  very  much  lower  than  that  which 
has  prevailed. 

Lower  rates  will  at  certain  times  in  the  season  prevail,  just 


as  sure  as  night  follows  day,  which  is  a  benefit  to  the  buyer 
and  a  loss  to  the  manufacturer.  In  times  past,  when  the  call 
for  brick  was  far  better  than  it  has  been  the  past  season,  the 
prices  fell  simply  because  there  was  nothing  to  hold  them  up. 

Is  there  a  benefit  derived  by  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
combination  that  the  others  know  nothing  of?  The  dealers 
who  buy  the  stock  of  those  who  do  not  send  stock  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  get  any  brick  from  those 
in  the  combination.  If  this  were  carried  out  some  of  them 
would  be  pushed  at  times. 

— Who  Will  Be  Hurt? — 

The  past  month  at  one  of  the  meetings  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  charge  any  and  all  dealers  buying  brick  from  out¬ 
siders,  or  those  not  members  of  the  association,  50  cents  per 
thousand  above  regular  association  prices,  for  all  brick  tnat 
the  dealers  buy  from  the  regular  authorized  agents.  One 
would  think  that  was  pushing  the  war  with  a  rush.  If  the 
outsider  cannot  supply  all  that  is  required  the  dealer  will  have 
to  pay  the  “ante.”  The  outsider  cannot  charge  the  buyer  that 
advance  of  50  cents  per  thousand.  If  so,  he  will  lose  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Who  will  it  hurt,  the  seller  or  the  buyer,  or  will  it  be 
like  a  kick  from  a  gun — backward? 

— Why  This  Demand? — 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  such  a  discrimination  against 
those  who  buy  stock  from  the  non-members.  For  one  thing,  it 


Exhibit  of  H.  Maurer  &  Son,  Pan-American  Exposition. 


seems  that  the  dealers  who  buy  from  the  outsiders  give  their 
barges  quick  dispatch  on  not  only  their  own  individual  boats, 
but  also  extra  boats  that  they  may  send  in,  while  the  associa¬ 
tion  boats  are  held  while  they  take  their  own  time  in  unload¬ 
ing  them.  That  is  one  colored  man  in  the  woodpile,  and  quite 
a  large  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  smoked  out  by 
this  measure.  If  not,  try  some  other  more  drastic  measure. 

There  is  no  detention  of  the  cargoes  in  the  market  to  speak 
of;  nothing  compared  to  what  it  was  several  years  ago.  Then 
they  had  to  wait  for  someone  to  buy  the  cargo.  The  vessels, 
after  going  to  a  berth  to  discharge  then,  might  be  held  for  days 
at  a  time,  but  nothing  like  that  occurs  now.  The  few  sail  ves¬ 
sels  which  are  still  in  the  trade  are  doing  great  work.  One 
vessel  then  made  ten  trips  the  first  month  of  the  season.  Last 
year  the  same  boat  was  laid  up  on  the  1st  of  July,  as  the 
captain  could  not  make  expenses.  The  class  of  brick  she  car¬ 
ried  were  of  the  best. 

— The  Worry  of  the  Manufacturer — 

This  season  owing  to  scarcity  of  labor,  has  been  of  some  mo¬ 
ment,  not  to  take  into  consideration  that  of  the  foreman.  The 
boss  would  come  to  the  yard  expecting  to  see  everything  mov¬ 
ing  along  smoothly,  and  he  would  find  but  one  machine  going. 
The  cause — a  man  loafing  or  two  or  three  had  left — so  there 
were  not  enough  men  to  be  had  to  run  the  two  machines  and 
keep  the  setters  going  and  the  wheelers  will  not  truck.  One  of 
the  leading  bos&es  on  the  Hudson  said  that  last  year  his  yard 
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would  be  running  from  day  to  day  without  a  care.  This  season 
it  has  been  nothing  but  a  struggle  from  the  first  day’s  molding 
until  the  present  time. 

— The  Yacht  Races — 

Bring  to  mind  the  time  when  all  brick  were  carried  by  sailing 
vessels,  and  each  captain  thought  he  had  a  yacht.  He  kept  his 
craft  in  as  good  order  as  the  work  she  was  called  upon  to  do 
would  permit. 

What  a  change  in  the  manner  of  transportation  of  brick,  ^o 
more  use  of  skilled  men.  “A  heathen  Chinee,”  if  he  can  handle 
brick,  comes  from  the  crew  of  the  vessels  of  to-day  as  the  best 
class  of  skilled  men  on  a  sail  vessel.  There  is  no  need  of 
having  men  who,  when  the  man  at  the  helm  calls  out,  “Let  go 
the  jib  halyard,”  know  at  once  what  particular  halyard  he 
must  cast  off,  then  jump  and  take  hold  of  the  down  haul  and 
pull  with  a  will  to  get  the  jib  down.  There  he  stands,  arms 
folded,  looking  at  the  tug  boat  swing  the  tow  of  boot  boxes,  as 
some  have  named  the  scows.  He  does  not  have  to  learn  any 
of  the  nautical  terms  needed  on  a  boat  that  carries  sail. 

— Men  to  Work — 

Is  all  that  is  required  of  the  class  engaged  in  brick  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  cargo  carried  is  very  large.  Some  of  the  boats 
which  have  been  built  in  the  past  three  years  have  the  capacity 
of  half  a  million.  From  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- ' 
dred  thousand  is  the  general  size.  If  by  good  luck  they  may 
be  sent  to  a  good  berth,  with  plenty  of  cart  and  trucks  to 
draw  off  the  boat,  as  well  as  a  place  to  pile  when  the  truck  is 
not  there,  they  hire  men  to  help  unload,  called  brick  handlers, 
who  are  paid  so  much  per  thousand,  and  they  work  like  horses, 
as  the  quick  discharge  is  what  they  want,  so  they  can  work  on 
another  boat,  and  the  crew  has  to  do  their  best  and  turn  in 
early,  tired.  There  is  no  change  from  day  to  day,  but  steady 
work.  The  constant  conversation  is  of  how  hard  they  worked 
this  trip,  or  how  long  they  were  getting  unloaded,  as  they  did 
not  have  any  show  to  pile  and  had  to  wait  for  the  trucks,  and 
there  were  only  three  or  four,  and  the  haul  was  a  long  one,  and 
that  they  were  tired  and  disgusted.  So  it  is  from  trip  to  trip, 
no  change. 

— The  Brick  Market  Is  Slow — 

Simply  because  the  dealers  are  buying  just  as  little  as  they  can 
from  the  association,  and  what  stock  they  do  buy,  the  barges 
are  held  just  as  long  as  they  possibly  can,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  weaker  brethren  will  withdraw  from  the  associa¬ 
tion,  when  they  see  and  hear  that  the  outsiders’  boats  get 
quick  dispatch.  The  advance  of  50  cents  per  thousand  was 
caused  by  those  tactics  of  the  dealers.  With  the  large  number 
of  permits  that  have  been  issued  and  without  any  financial 
trouble  in  sight,  the  trade  bids  fair  to  hold  its  own,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  at  the  longest  date  not  a  month,  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers.  The  range  of 
prices  has  not  been  prohibitory  to  building  the  past  few 
months,  as  some  would  have  you  believe,  especially  the  dealer, 
as  he,  not  the  builder,  would  receive  the  benefit.  Beginning 
with  the  first  of  October  the  scale  of  rates  will  be  $5. 62y2, 
$5.87%  and  $6.12%  for  that  month.  On  the  first  of  November 
a  still  further  increase  will  be  announced.  The  dealers  know 
that  they  must  make  their  contracts  accordingly.  It  certainly 
does  not  take  them  unawares.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 


HE  UNUSUAL  DEMAND  for  all  kinds  of 
brick  and  clay  products  continues  in  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  demand  for  building  brick  is 
kept  up  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  build¬ 
ing  operations,  and  many  buyers  are  pay¬ 
ing  handsome  premiums  over  the  regular 
price  for  prompt  delivery.  The  demand  for 
fire  brick  and  other  clay  products  used  in  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  keeps  steady  pace  with  the  production,  while  many  orders 
for  these  products  are  coming  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
district  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  demand  for 
coke  oven  brick  has  slightly  decreased,  but  since  the  close 
of  the  iron  and  steel  strike  the  heavy  demands  for  coke  has 
made  a  corresponding  demand  for  coke  oven  brick.  The  sil¬ 


ica  brick  manufacturers  are  finding  ready  purchasers  for  their 
entire  product.  The  operations  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  at 
Clairton,  require  about  all  of  the  product  of  the  silica  brick 
plants,  which  are  accessory  to  the  big  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  and 
independent  silica-brick  makers  are  shipping  to  the  numerous 


iron  and  steel  concerns  in  this  district,  which  are  now  making 
improvements  and  additions  to  their  plants. 

The  American  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  large  plant  at  Lockhaven,  in  Clinton  county,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $125,000,  and  the 
company  owns  an  extensive  tract  of  the  well-known  Clinton 
county  fire  clay  bed.  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  capital  is 
interested  in  the  new  concern. 

The  fire  tile  and  conduit  plants  of  the  H.  B.  Camp  Co.,  in 
Summit  and  Wayne  counties,  Ohio,  have  been  consolidated 
with  the  four  plants  of  the  S.  G.  Penfield  Co.,  in  the  East,  and 
a  new  company,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  has  been  formed 
and  will  operate  these  properties  in  the  future. 

The  South  Fork  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  turning  out  fire 
brick  at  its  new  plant  at  South  Fork,  in  Cambria  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  several  months.  This  plant  is  located  near  the 
site  of  the  old  Conemaugh  dam,  the  bursting  of  which  de¬ 
stroyed  Johnstown.  The  plant  has  an  output  of  25,000  bricks 
per  day.  Johnstown  capital  is  largely  interested  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Buffalo  Co.,  of  this  city,  a  large  coal,  stone 
and  brick  manufacturing  concern,  formed  a  year  or  so  ago 
by  Jones  Bros.,  the  well-known  coal  operators,  is  installing 
a  modern  fire  brick  and  silica  brick  plant  at  White  Rock  Sta¬ 
tion,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  where  the  company  controls  val¬ 
uable  clay  and  ganister  beds. 

The  Newell  Pottery  Co.,  of  Newell,  W.  Va.,  in  which  Pitts¬ 
burg  capital  is  very  largely  interested,  has  been  chartered 
during  the  month  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia.  The  con¬ 
cern  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  is  erecting  one  of  the  finest 
pottery  plants  in  the  upper  Ohio  valley.  The  company  owns 
427  acres  of  fine  clay  land,  and  has  secured  control  of  the 
Union  Pottery,  at  East  Liverpool,  and  the  Chelsea  Pottery,  at 
New  Cumberland.  A  new  town  will  be  built  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  centered  at  Newell.  A.  M.  Moreland,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  industry. 
Another  eastern  Ohio  industry  in  which  Pittsburg  capital  fig¬ 
ures  prominently  is  the  National  Marble  and  Specialty  Co., 
which  is  preparing  to  operate  at  Steubenville.  F.  N.  Lowery, 
of  this  city,  is  president,  and  J.  C.  McDowell,  another  Pitts- 
burger,  is  vice  president. 

Fire  brick  paving  which  will  cost  $42,000  is  under  way  at 
Brownsville,  Pa.  Some  of  the  contracts  have  already  been 
let.  Brownsville  was  a  very  important  town  on  the  old  Na¬ 
tional  road,  and  is  historic  in  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  G.  Blaine.  The  town  has  had  a  very  important  develop¬ 
ment  of  late  years.  The  bond  issue  for  the  improvements  has 
already  been  made. 

The  contract  for  the  equipment  of  its  big  fire  brick  plant 
has  been  let  by  the  Pittsburg  &  Buffalo  Co.  to  the  Jeffreys  Man-' 
ufacturing  Co.,  and  the  machinery  is  being  put  in  place. 

The  well-known  brick  firm  of  Sankey  Bros.,  of  Pittsburg, 
has  made  a  number  of  improvemnets  at  its  plant  during  the 
past  few  months.  Some  time  ago  the  plant  was  somewhat 
damaged  by  fire,  but  the  damage  has  been  repaired  and  the 
plant  is  now  in  better  shape  than  ever  to  supply  the  big  de¬ 
mand  for  its  product. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  building  brick  plant  of 
the  Park  Quarries,  Stone  and  Brick  Co.,  near  Freedom,  Pa. 
When  completed  the  new  plant  will  have  an  output  of  100,000 
bricks  per  day.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and 
owns  large  clay  beds. 

Minsinger  Bros.,  of  Pittsburg,  are  among  the  well-known 
manufacturers  of  red,  buff  and  building  brick  in  this  district. 
The  clay  is  obtained  near  the  plant  on  Mt.  Washington,  South 
Side.  The  company  uses  the  up-draft  kilns.  Its  product  goes 
to  the  local  trade. 

Another  well-known  South  Side  brick  concern  is  the  J.  & 
H.  Benz  Co.,  which  has  a  yard  at  South  Twenty-first  street. 
The  company  has  a  Sach  radiated  heat  dryer  and  uses  the  up¬ 
draft  kilns.  The  company  sells  largely  to  local  trade  and  ships 
to  many  points  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio. 

The  bricklayers  at  the  new  Frick  Building  were  granted  an 
advance  from  55  to  60  cents  per  hour  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  advance  has  been  granted  on  some  of  the  other  large  build¬ 
ings  now  under  course  of  erection  here. 

Among  the  numerous  exhibits  of  machinery,  products  and 
other  things  of  interest  to  clayworkers  at  the  Pittsburg  Ex¬ 
position  is  one  of  the  machines  of  the  firm  of  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co., 
of  Plymouth,  O.  The  leading  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  this 
well-known  manufacturer  of  clayworking  machinery  is  the 
“Hummer”  combined  pug  mill  and  brick  and  tile  machine. 
This  mill  is  in  extensive  use  in  clayworking  establishments 
all  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  field.  The  company  is  also  exhibiting  Bensing  auto¬ 
matic  cutters  and  other  machinery,  GILBERT. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Information  Wanted  About  Burning  Without  Grate  Bars. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  postoffice  order  for  $2,  amount  due  on  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Clay-Worker.  I  could  not  do  without  the 
paper  while  I  make  brick,  although  my  plant  is  a  very  small 
affair.  I  wish  you  or  some  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker  who 
has  had  some  experience  in  burning  coal  in  a  common  up-draft 
kiln  without  grates  would  give  their  style  of  firing  or  handling 
it,  and  state  about  how  much  coal  is  required  to  the  thousand 
brick.  A  MISSOURIAN. 


A  Dry  Press  Brickmaker's  T roubles. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  would  like  to  have  someone,  through  your  most  excellent 
magazine,  give  us  the  cause  of  semi-dry  press  brick  pulling  out 
on  the  face,  when  breaking  the  two  burned  brick  apart,  which 
are  faced.  This  leaves  one  of  the  brick  hollowed  out,  while  the 
other  has  a  piece  of  its  mate  sticking  to  its  face.  We  have 
this  trouble  only  with  one  color  of  brick,  which  is  made  from 
a  mixture  of  clays.  Either  of  these  clays  when  burned  alone 
will  not  do  this,  unless  overheated.  We  have  noticed  this  to 
be  much  worse  when  coarse  material  was  allowed  to  get  into 
the  clay,  or  when  the  brick  were  not  thoroughly  pressed. 

Our  brick  are  dried  in  a  steam  dryer  before  being  set  in  the 
down-draft  kilns.  We  use  an  abundance  of  air  in  burning. 
This  trouble  only  occurs  in  the  lower  half  of  the  kiln. 

AN  OREGON  SUBSCRIBER. 


The  Cause  and  Remedy. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  described  by  your  correspondent 
is,  primarily,  a  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  material  that  he 
presses  into  brick,  the  particles  of  clay  wanting  uniformity  in 
moisture,  size,  refractoriness,  etc.  This  cause,  as  well  as  a 
secondary  one,  insufficient  pressure,  is  suggested  in  his  letter. 

A  proper  preparation  of  the  clay  would  doubtless  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  remedy,  as  it  would  also  permit  of  a  greater  pressure 
applied,  that  is,  a  greater  quantity  of  clay  being  put  into  the 
molds  without  “plucking.” 

The  secret  of  making  a  high-grade  dry  pressed  brick  is  in 
the  preparation  of  the  clay.  Any  of  the  presses  advertised  in 
The  Clay-Worker  will  produce  a  good  brick  from  proper  ma¬ 
terial,  properly  prepared.  If,  however,  no  improvement  can 
be  made  in  the  process  of  making  the  brick,  the  trouble  can  be 
obviated  by  sprinkling  sand  upon  the  faces  of  the  brick  as  they 
are  being  set  in  the  kiln.  Moreover,  in  any  case,  dry  pressed 
brick  for  facing  ought  to  be  burned  so  hard  as  to  require  sand¬ 
ing  in  order  to  prevent  sticking  in  the  kiln,  and  this  is  now 
generally  done  by  the  manufacturer  of  high-grade  brick. 

This  answer  is  only  suggestive.  For  details  ask  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  to  come  to  our  convention  in  February  and  “button¬ 
hole”  me.  W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 


Down  in  Jersey. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  clay  industries  of  New  Jersey  are  still  on  the  boom. 
The  factories  seem  to  be  making  more  black  smoke  than  usual, 
and,  indeed,  upon  inquiry  we  find  them  all  busy. 

On  the  morning  of  October  1  we  had  our  first  white  frost, 
and  it  won’t  be  long  now  until  the  outside  yards  will  be  com¬ 


pelled  to  close  up  shop  until  spring.  It  has  been  a  busy  season 
for  all  hands,  with  brick  at  top  notch. 

A  chat  with  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Edgar,  of  Edgar  Bros.,  a  few 
days  since,  convinced  your  correspondent  that  the  firm  is  en¬ 
joying  a  good  trade  in  the  front  brick  line.  One  job  they  have 
consists  of  400,000  for  one  building.  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Weir,  is  still  at  the  helm  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
South  River  factory  of  the  Edgar  Bros.  Co. 

Mr.  Mandeville,  formerly  of  the  C.  Pardee  plant,  is  in  the 
New  York  office,  and  as  Mr.  M.  is  quite  a  hustler,  it  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  they  will  get  profitable  orders. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Edgar  has  gone  to  his  Florida  mines  for  his  usual 
inspection  at  this  time  of  the  year.  M.  A.’s  individual  clay 
banks  are  still  producing  and  shipping  vast  quantities  of  clays 
to  different  customers. 

The  National  Co.  is  making  good  progress  with  their  new 
plant  on  the  old  Pardee  property  at  Perth  Amboy.  The  new 
buildings  are  of  steel  and  brick  and  are  very  nicely  arranged. 
The  plant  at  Lorrillards  owned  by  this  same  company  is  also 
being  rebuilt.  Messrs.  Henderson  Bros.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  have 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  eight  down-draft  kilns  at 
this  point.  The  kilns  will  be  30  feet  in  diameter  and  when  all 
is  completed,  we  venture  the  assertion,  a  better  class  of  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  turned  out  than  from  the  old  kilns,  which  were 
immense  affairs,  holding  about  a  million  brick  each. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  large  clay  shipper  that  there  is  a  prob¬ 
ability  of  another  clay  industry  being  started  on  the  Raritan 
shortly.  In  my  next  letter  1  hope  to  give  full  particulars. 
There  is  also  talk  of  another  terra  cotta  plant  at  or  near  Perth 
Amboy.  The  building  boom  continues  in  Perth  Amboy. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  formerly  the  Gug¬ 
genheim  plant,  is  being  about  doubled  in  capacity  as  far  as  the 
copper  department  is  concerned.  They  are  using  the  steel 
construction  plan  with  hollow  brick  walls  furnished  by  Henry 
Mauer  &  Son,  who  adjoin  on  the  north. 

All  the  fire  brick  factories  are  still  busy.  Col.  Weber  has 
bought  and  moved  into  a  beautiful  home  in  Metuchen.  The 
new  trolley  from  the  latter  point  to  Perth  Amboy  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  four  or  five  weeks. 

The  vitrified  brick  pavement  on  New  Brunswick  avenue, 
Perth  Amboy,  is  “a  peach,”  and  will  probably  teach  that  city 
a  lesson  in  street  paving. 

A  trip  to  125th  street,  through  Madison  avenuesfrom  lower 
New  York,  a  few  days  ago,  was  a  veritable  treat.  With  the  sun 
shining  brightly,  it  is  certainly  a  beautiful  picture.  The  many 
beautiful  buildings  of  brick  of  many  colors  makes  one  think  of 
all  the  dreams  a  new  beginner  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  will 
have,  but,  oh,  it  takes  an  age  to  learn  the  art  of  making  the 
many  colors  and  shapes  used  in  this  great  city.  W.  R.  O. 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


Chicago  Brick  and  Building  News. 

— A  Busy  Season  for  Everybody — Jesse  Eastes  Seriously  Ill — 
Scarcity  of  Cars  the  one  Complaint. — 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

The  brick  situation  in  Chicago  remains  about  the  same  as 
last  reported,  the  prosperity  being  apparently  unbroken  by 
the  national  calamity  and  change  of  administration.  Common 
building  brick  are  selling  for  $6,  and  the  yards  are  reaching 
the  end  of  their  season  with  large  orders  on  their  books  un¬ 
filled.  They  are  hoping  for  a  long  warm  fall  to  help  them  out. 
Several  new  yards  have  been  put  in  this  season,  notably  the 
mammoth  yard  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  which  is  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  large  quantities  of  brick  daily.  Mr.  Aregood,  the  super¬ 
intendent,  is  having  a  little  easier  time  now  that  everything 
about  the  new  plant  is  running  smoothly. 

No  situation  is  entirely  without  its  drawbacks,  however,  and 
in  the  general  prosperity  there  arises  a  howl  for  cars,  from 
the  common  brick,  paving  brick  and  high-grade  brick  dealers 
alike.  This  difficulty  in  getting  cars  has  continued  about  sixty 
days,  and  grows  more  serious  as  the  end  of  the  season  ap¬ 
proaches.  This  is  bringing  grav  hairs  into  the  heads  of  both 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  The  railroad  men  say  they  are 
doing  their  best,  but  that  is  poor  satisfaction. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Co.  are  running  all  their  numerous  yards 
to  full  capacity  on  common  brick  orders,  and  a  large  amount  of 
street  paving  is  going  on.  This  work  is  divided  among  the 
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Ohio,  Indiana  and  Galesburg  yards;  the  Galesburg  plants,  of 
course,  securing  the  bulk  of  the  business.  The  estimates  out 
for  paving  brick  work  for  next  year  are  the  greatest  that  the 
city  has  ever  known. 

The  Union  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
report  that  their  pressed  brick  plant  at  Millsdale  is  running 
night  and  day,  and  they  talk  of  adding  a  lot  of  new  machinery 
to  supply  the  demand  for  high-grade  brick.  They  also  sell  a 
large  amount  of  Ohio  paying  brick. 

The  Thomas  Molding  Co.,  in  the  same  building,  report  an 
immense  business  on  high-grade  pressed  brick,  which  are  sell¬ 
ing  from  $15  to  $50  per  thousand,  and  they  are  shipping  brick 
as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake  City.  The  demand  for  fire  brick 
seems  to  be  equally  as  good,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the  manager  of 
their  fire  brick  department,  thinks  he  is  the  busiest  man  in  all 
Chicago. 

Our  friend  Sheffler,  of  the  Garden  City  Sand  Co.,  has  a  smile 
on  his  face  about  four  inches  wide,  and  we  understand  he  has 
several  big  contracts  for  fire  brick.  The  number  of  teams  on 
the  street  bearing  his  sign  are  sure  indications  that  prosperity 
has  struck  the  Security  building. 

The  brick  machinery  men  usually  afford  a  good  indication  of 
the  state  of  the  brick  trade  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  brickmaker  flourishes  the  machine  man  smiles,  and  his 
office  is  a  place  of  bustling  activity.  One  serious  exception  to 
this  must  be  noted,  however,  for  our  old  friend  Jesse  Bastes, 
who  has  represented  Chambers  Bros,  here  for  many  years,  has 
been  ill  at  the  Baptist  Hospital  with  typhoid  fever  for  the  past 
eight  weeks.  No  one  is  allowed  to  see  him,  but  on  talking 
with  his  nurse  yesterday  we  were  informed  that  he  has  had  a 
relapse,  and  his  condition  is  very  critical.  In  fact,  they  ex¬ 
press  grave  doubts  at  the  hospital  of  his  recovery.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope,  however,  that  he  will  pull  through  all  right,  and 
soon  be  among  us  again,  as  we  feel  that  we  cannot  spare  Jesse, 
and  his  many  friends  will  join  with  us  in  the  best  wishes  for 
his  speedy  recovery. 

Chisholm,  Boyd,  White  &  Co.  are  running  their  large  fac¬ 
tory  to  full  capacity,  and  report  business  exceedingly  good. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  the  dryer  man,  is  changing  several  of  our 
summer  yards  over  to  the  steam  dryer  system,  to  enable  them 
to  run  later  in  the  season.  He  says  he  has  three  on  hand  at 
the  present  time,  and  is  up  to  his  neck  in  work. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.  report  the  best  season  they 
have  ever  had,  and  several  new  faces  are  to  be  seen  in  fheir 
office,  some  of  which  wijl  undoubtedly  become  as  well  known 
in  the  brick  trade  as  the  genial  phiz  of  Moroney,  “The  King  of 
Ireland. 

The  Simpson  Mfg.  Co.  has  also  had  a  good  year  and  reports 
that  new  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  company,  although 
the  management  remains  the  same. 

Both  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  and  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.  have  large  contracts  on  hand  for 
city  work  in  their  special  lines,  which  indicates  great  activitv 
in  high-grade  building  operations.  Their  work  is  pretty  high 
art  for  us  common  brickmakers. 

Altogether  the  situation  has  few  drawbacks  for  the  building 
material  men  in  any  line,  and  the  prospects  are  bright  for  an¬ 
other  year.  We  are  all  honing  the  Roosevelt  administration 
will  continue  the  good  work,  which  is  as  much  as  anv  of  us 
will  ask.  WINDY  CITY. 

Chicago,  Oct.  15,  1901. 


With  the  Convention  City  Brickmakers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Cleveland,  the  city  on  the  lake,  is  gradually  recovering  from 
the  excitement  of  the  G.  A.  R.  reunion.  The  decorations  are 
gradually  disappearing.  Only  the  array  of  white  pillars  on 
the  square,  with  the  spiral  black  drapings,  remain,  and  are  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  sad  interruption  and  the  nation’s 
great  loss.  The  flags  are  at  half  mast,  and  the  mourning 
tokens  meet  the  eye  everywhere  yet. 

However  great  the  loss,  and  intense  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
business  must  go  on.  The  wheels  of  industry  revolve  here 
again  with  renewed  zest.  Time  stops  for  no  man,  and  business 
keeps  apace  with  it.  That  prosperity  still  reigns  in  our  midst 
need  not  be  dwelled  upon. 

In  our  perambulations  we  tried  to  get  the  information  the 
readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  are  mostly  interested  in,  namely, 
that  of  clay  material  used  in  the  building  trade. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  brick  trade  in  this  city 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  over  25  per  cent.  All  the  brick 
manufacturers  are  rushed  with  orders,  and  an  immense 
amount  are  being  shipped  in.  In  all  directions  large  blocks 


are  being  built.  Two  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  large  apartment  houses  was  being  overdone.  This  was 
more  than  pessimistic.  All  are  being  occupied  as  soon  as  fin¬ 
ished,  and  the  building  of  them  goes  merrily  on. 

This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the  city  itself,  but  extends  to  the 
suburbs  as  well.  Glenville,  Lakewood,  East  Cleveland,  South 
Brooklyn,  all  are  building  these  large  structures.  Yet  with  all 
this  demand  brick  do  not  demand  excessive  prices. 

Building  brick  fetch,  delivered  at  the  job,  from  $6  to  $6.50 
per  thousand.  Sewer  brick  and  shale  building  brick  command 
from  $8  to  $8.50,  while  front  brick  have  advanced  somewhat, 
and  fetch  from  $18  to  $40  per  thousand,  according  to  quality 
and  distance  brought.  Some,  of  course,  sell  as  low  as  $14,  but 
$18  to  $20  may  be  quoted  as  an  average. 

A  bank  building  in  construction  in  Glenville,  on  the  corner 
of  Doan  and  St.  Claire,  is  using  Sayres  &  Fisher  brick,  of 
Woodville,  N.  J. 

In  talking  with  the  genial  ex-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
F.  H.  Eggers,  he  expressed  himself  so  busy  that  he  hardly  had 
time  to  stop  and  talk  to  his  friends.  Of  course,  his  good  na¬ 
ture  overcomes  him  on  such  occasions,  and  business  has  to 
give  way  to  his  social  tendencies.  We  learn  that  his  factory 
with  the  new  kilns  is  turning  out  large  quantities  of  excellent 
shale  brick. 

We  visited  the  different  factories  of  the  leading  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  and  found  them  all  driven  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  manufacturers  of  appliances  for  clayworking  are  about 
in  the  same  condition.  The  office  force  at  the  Atlas  Bolt  & 
Screw  Co.  were  too  busy  to  talk,  Mr.  Wright,  the  manager, 
being  away.  From  what  we  learned  they  have  a  big  trade  on 
dryer  and  other  cars,  some  of  their  orders  coming  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.,  was 
feeling  good  when  we  saw  him  over  the  twelfth  order  for  their 
celebrated  represses  from  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Washington  brick  manufacturers  think  they  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it.  Furthermore,  this  firm  booked  second 
and  third  orders  for  drying  cars  from  the  same  parties.  Their 
trade  has  increased  very  much  this  last  year. 

We  tried  to  see  all  the  manufacturers  of  clay  implements, 
but  found  the  time  too  limited  to  get  all  we  wanted  for  this 
article. 

We  learned  over  the  phone  that  the  Crown  Dryer  Co.  are 
busy  and  have  good  prospects  for  putting  in  several  of  their 
dryers  in  the  near  future.  Just  now  they  are  putting  up  one 
for  drying  tobacco. 

The  Frey  Engineering  Co.  have  a  very  pleasant  office  at  No. 
408  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  and  are  always  ready  to 
talk  and  give  information  on  the  use  of  waste  heat  in  brick 
factories  and  their  Twentieth  Century  dryer.  Of  the  latter 
they  put  their  last  one  in  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  and  are  now  im¬ 
proving  it  to  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  They  have  sev¬ 
eral  orders  pending,  to  be  put  in  during  the  winter. 

We  also  tried  to  meet  Messrs.  Battenfeld  &  Co.,  who,  we 
learn,  are  prospering  with  their  combined  brick  machine,  but 
failed  to  find  them.  A  machine  to  make  repressed  brick  from 
stiff  clay  in  one  operation  is  the  ideal  conception  for  that  class 
of  brick. 

The  Collinwood  Shale  Brick  Co.  are  doing  a  good  business, 
as  they  are  so  near  the  city  that  they  have  the  advantage  of 
others  that  ship  pavers  and  sewer  brick  from  long  distances 
on  the  saving  of  freight. 

The  Canton  &  Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  at  Willows,  have  the 
same  advantage,  being  only  about  three  miles  south  of  the  city 
limits. 

The  paving  with  shale  blocks  has  not  diminished,  and  a 
large  army  of  men  are  constantly  engaged  in  putting  these 
blocks  down  in  all  directions. 

The  tearing  down  of  old  buildings,  under  the  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  of  Mayor  Johnson,  is  steadily  going  on,  and  over  500  more 
are  marked  for  destruction.  As  these  are  nearly  all  within  the 
fire  limits,  a  large  amount  of  brick  will  be  demanded,  to  build 
these  vacated  sites  up  again. 

The  worthy  ex-President  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  W.  D.  Richard¬ 
son,  is  building  a  new  brick  plant.  At  the  beginning  he  will 
make  common  brick  only  by  the  tempered  clay  process,  but 
later  on  he  expects  to  put  in  a  complete  stiff  clay  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  vitrified  brick.  Mr.  Richardson’s  extended  ex¬ 
perience  and  genial  personality  makes  him  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  brickmaking  fraternity  of  this  community. 

Since  the  above  was  penned  we  had  an  interview  with  W.  H. 
Hunt,  the  affable  President  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  also  of  the 
Builders’  Exchange  of  this  city.  We  informed  him  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  the  selection  of  Cleveland  for  the  yearly  con¬ 
vention  gave  to  all  the  brick  manufacturers  here  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  with  whom  we  had  talked.  They  all  con¬ 
sider  Cleveland  the  ideal  place  for  such  a  gathering. 

I  forgot  to  ask  him  about  the  state  of  the  business  he  con- 
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trols,  but  judged  from  a  conversation  we  had  with  a  customer 
that  they  had  all  the  orders  they  could  handle. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  say  that  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
can  congratulate  themselves  on  having  a  President  with  such 
an  auxiliary  as  the  Builders’  Exchange  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  prepare  a  pleasant  reception  for  them  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  next  February.  A.  BUCKEYE. 


JABEZ  CORNTOSSEL’S  PHILOSOPHY. 


If  there’s  one  critter  more’n  another  desarvin’  of  a  Christian 
burial,  it’s  a  hen.  Of  course  I  don’t  pertend  that  all  hens  is  > 
alike.  Some  of  ’em  ain’t  wuth  the  gravel  they  eat,  but  fer 
consistent  industry  an’  modest  retirement  while  she’s  workin’ 
give  me  the  average  hen.  She  gits  up  airly,  treats  herself 
kindly  on  feed,  endin’  up  on  some  sand  or  small  rocks  to  give 
her  ballast,  an’  then  she  gits  down  to  business.  She  does  her 
work  quietly.  A  hen  don’t  lay  an  aig  an’  shoot  off  about  her 
great  ability  while  she’s  doin’  it.  No,  sir!  She  sneaks  off  to 
a  dark  corner  in  the  aig  foundry  an’  only  tells  the  waitin’ 
world  about  her  success  after  the  aig  is  ready  fer  the  market, 
an’  even  then  she  lets  her  friend,  the  rooster,  do  most  of  the 
blowing. 

She’s  different  from  some  people.  Take  Hank  Dobbs,  over 
by  the  pike.  Why,  that  small-brained  relic  of  a  lost  race  is 
always  blowin’  about  what  he’s  doin’,  an’  no  one  ain’t  seen  him 
doin’  anything  yet’s  fer  as  I  know.  When  he  starts  to  do  a  job 
he  begins  to  cackle,  an’  he  gits  so  all-fired  stuck  on  his  cacklin’ 
that  he  forgets  to  do  the  job.  From  an  aig-producin’  stand¬ 
point  I’d  ruther  have  a  cigar  store  Injun  than  a  son  who  says, 
“I’m  goin’  to  make  $5,000  a  year,”  an’  then  comes  ’round  an’ 
works  his  pore  old  dad  fer  50  cents  to  buy  gum  drops  fer  his 
best  girl.  A  hen  lays  an  aig  an’  then  cackles,  but  some  people 
bust  their  throats  cacklin’  an’  then  don’t  do  a  cussed  thing. 

The  male  members  of  the  hen  tribe  air  not  so  many,  because 
they  are  killed  off  in  infancy.  The  rooster  is  not  much  good, 
anyhow,  because  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  layin’.  His  long 
suit  seems  to  consist  in  tearin’  a  lung  out  every  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  overworked  harem  increases  the  output  of  aigs. 
Sorter  like  old  man  Stubbs,  who  climbed  a  tree  when  he  saw 
a  b’ar  cornin’  and  left  his  wife  shoot  the  varmint.  Then  he 
shinned  down,  an’,  swellin’  up,  cackled:  “Wall,  Betsy  an’  I 
killed  the  b’ar.” 

There  ain’t  much  moral  to  all  this,  but  I  mought  say: 

“Don’t  cackle  till  you’ve  made  yer  point.” 

Also,  “Don’t  cackle  too  loud  fer  a  p’int  somebody  else  has 
made;  you  mought  create  a  false  impreshun.”  — [Exchange. 


EXPANSION  AT  THE  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.'S  PLANT 


The  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  manufacturers  of  elevating, 
conveying  and  power  transmitting  machinery.  Western  ave¬ 
nue,  Seventeenth  to  Eighteenth  streets,  Chicago,  have  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  a  large  three-story  and  basement  build¬ 
ing  as  an  addition  to  their  present  plant.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  their  present  plant  is  a  new  one,  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  January,  1900,  but  an  increasing  business  makes  it 
necessary  to  add  to  their  already  extensive  facilities.  The 
new  building  will  give  them  an  additional  floor  space  of  45,000 
square  feet.  It  will  be  of  mill  construction,  three  stories  and 
basement,  70x160  feet,  and  is  designed  for  use  as  a  warehouse 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  the  sheet  metal  specialties  which 
form  a  part  of  their  regular  trade.  The  addition  of  this  build¬ 
ing  to  their  plant  will  also  increase  the  effective  working 
space  of  their  machine  shop,  and  will  practically  double  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.  The  building  will  be  completed  by  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  the  enlarged  plant  will  be  in  readiness 
for  the  coming  busy  season. 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TRADE  PAPERS. 


Very  few  persons  connected  with  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
tries  can  realize  what  an  amount  of  thought  and  expense  is 
lavished  upon  their  particular  trade  paper.  They  get  it  month 
after  month,  look  it  over  critically  for  the  many  interesting 
items  and  articles  which  it  contains,  many  of  which  they  could 
not  possibly  get  through  any  other  source,  carefully  scan  the 
advertising  pages  for  anything  which  is  offered  for  sale,  either 
new  or  old,  and  then  lay  it  away  with  never  a  passing  thought 
for  the  ways  and  means  that  allow  for  this. 

To  produce  a  trade  paper  which  does  not  belie  its  name 
means  the  expenditure  of  much  thought  and  care;  the  news 
must  be  strictly  up-to-date,  otherwise  it  will  be  useless. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  trade  paper  of  a  few  years  ago 
and  compare  it  with  one  of  the  present  day  in  order  to  note  the 
strides  which  have  been  made  toward  perfection.  Every  topic 
upon  which  full  and  reliable  information  is  essential  to  buyer 
and  seller  is  treated  in  detail,  and  to  make  it  of  any  value 
whatever  means  a  careful  revision  that  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  publications. 

Looked  at  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  the  high-class  trade 
paper  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  Being  usually  of  a  generous  size 
and  printed  on  fine  paper,  the  highest  efforts  of  the  printer’s 
art  are  possible,  and  its  contents  are  therefore  made  pleasing 
alike  to  the  eye  and  mind,  and  all  this  costs  money.  Several 
of  the  American  trade  journals  have,  as  such,  no  superiors  in 
the  -world,  either  in  regard  to  the  scope  and  value  of  the  in¬ 
formation  furnished  to  the  branches  of  the  industry  they 
represent,  or  the  commanding  position  they  have  attained  in 
class  journalism.  And  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  great 
business  of  any  importance  could  be  carried  on  to-day  without 
an  organ  devoted  to  its  interests. 

There  are  comparatively  few  instances  where  any  number 
of  a  paper  like  The  Clay-Worker  fully  completes  its  mission 
of  usefulness.  It  is  read  by  the  head  of  the  house  receiving  it, 
perhaps  by  two  or  three  of  his  business  associates,  occasion¬ 
ally  by  some  of  the  office  men,  and  then  is  too  often  filed  away 
or  taken  possession  of  by  some  individual. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  trade  paper  should  have 
a  wider  circulation  within  the  personnel  of  any  business  than 
is  usually  the  case.  There  is  hardly  an  employe  in  the  brick 
and  kindred  industries  who  would  not  be  of  more  value  to  his 
employer  if  he  were  a  regular  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker.  If 
he  lacks  sufficient  interest  to  subscribe  for  himself,  or  if  he 
feels  unable  to  do  so  it  would,  in  most  instances,  be  a  profita¬ 
ble  investment  for  his  employer  to  subscribe  in  his  behalf. 
In  any  event,  a  copy  of  the  paper  should  be  where  the  leading 
employes  could  find  it  and  they  should  be  invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  privilege.  They  should  be  urged  to  do  so, 
for  within  his  narrow  limitations  any  salesman  or  shipping 
clerk  can  secure  relatively  as  much  benefit  from  the  columns 
of  a  reliable  and  progressive  trade  paper  as  his  principals. 

Too  many  salesmen  and  clerks  of  proficiency  fail  to  bring 
the  best  results  to  their  employers  simply  because  they  are 
confined  in  too  narrow  a  groove  and  are  not  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  that  outlook  into  the  world  which  broadens 
the  mind  and  quickens  the  perceptions.  The  Clay-Worker  is 
not  designed  especially  for  the  employe,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  never  be  an  issue  of  the  paper  in  which  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the  industries  it  represents,  even  though  it 
be  in  an  humble  capacity,  may  not  find  something  to  his 
profit.  Even  if  that  something  be  not  directly  in  line  with  his 
particular  work  it  is  well  for  the  ambitious,  and,  therefore, 
useful  employe,  to  know  in  what  relationship  fils  particular 
line  of  work  stands  to  the  completed  result;  what  it  is  that 
lies  outside  and  yet  within  reach  of  him  in  other  departments 
of  the  business. 

Reading  a  paper  like  The  Clay-Worker  should  make  every 
salesman,  artisan  and  clerk  better  fitted  for  his  work,  and. 
therefore,  more  profitable  to  his  employer.  H.  G.  W. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Only  a  few  days  more  and  the  great  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  but  a  memory.  To  those  who  have  visited  it, 
viewed  its  wonders  and  appreciated  its  beauties  it  will  ever  be 
a  pleasant  memory. 

^  $ 

Off  with  the  old  and  on  with  the  new.  Scarcely  will  the 
gates  of  the  Buffalo  Exposition  close  till  we  shall  begin  to  plan 
for  the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1903.  The  managers  of 
the  latter  enterprise  hope  to  surpass  any  previous  exposition. 
Their  task  is  an  immense  one,  but  we  predict  they  will  prove 
equal  to  it. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  determined  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention 
of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association  at  Galesburg.  This  is 
a  good  choice,  for  no  point  in  the  State  is  more  attractive  to 
clayworkers  generally.  More  paving  brick  are  made  at  Gales¬ 
burg  than  at  any  other  one  point  on  the  globe.  We  predict  a 
large  attendance  and  in  due  time  will  lay  before  our  readers 
the  full  programme,  etc. 

%  ^  4* 

The  report  of  the  Old  Point  Comfort  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention 
has  been  issued  in  book  form.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  substan¬ 
tial  appearing  volume  of  nearly  200  pages,  and  is  intended  for 
library  use,  the  matter  having  previously  been  published  in 
full  in  The  Clay-Worker.  It  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  the  association. 
Non-members  can  secure  a  copy  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  E.  R.  Buckley,  for  several  years  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  has  been  called  to  Missouri  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines  for  that 
State.  Mr.  Buckley  will  be  missed  by  the  clayworkers  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  whose  interest  he  has  done  splendid  work  by  organ¬ 
izing  the  Wisconsin  Brick  and  Tile  Association,  of  which  he 
was  secretary.  We  congratulate  the  Missouri  State  Board  on 
securing  his  services,  for  he  has  demonstrated  decided  talent 
as  a  geologist  and  also  as  an  organizer.  The  clayworkers  of 


Missouri  may  well  place  their  affairs  in  Prof.  Buckley’s  hands. 
We  hope  as  a  result  of  his  locating  there  that  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  a  State  association  may  be  effected.  Prof.  Buckley’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  Rolla,  Mo.,  and  he  writes  that  he  will  be  more  than 
pleased  to  hear  from  his  clayworker  friends  at  any  and  all 
times. 

*  *  * 

The  new  school  term  just  begun  at  the  School  for  Claywork¬ 
ers,  at  Columbus,  O.,  promises  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  that  enterprise.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  students 
to  be  enrolled.  Those  desiring  to  do  so  should  at  once  com¬ 
municate  with  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  director  of  the  ceramic 
department,  Ohio  State  University.  The  ambitious  young  clay- 
worker  who  desires  a  technical  education  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  a  course  in  this  school. 

*  *  * 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  pressed  brick  manufacturing 
company  writes:  “You  ask  if  we  are  busy.  Well,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  we  can  make,  and  we  are  shipping  more  than 
we  are  making,  we  are  promising  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
are  shipping,  and  we  are  refusing  more  than  we  are  promis¬ 
ing.”  This,  we  take  it,  is  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  now 
prevailing  in  all  branches  of  brickmaking.  Certainly  the 
pressed  brick  manufacturers  were  never  so  busy  as  they  are 
now. 


THE  NEXT  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


The  next  annual  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  February  10 
to  15,  1902.  Seven  years  ago  we  held  a  very  successful  con¬ 
vention  in  that  city.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
coming  meeting  will  be  even  more  successful,  for  Cleveland  is 
a  much  more  attractive  city  to  clayworkers  now  than  it  was 
at  that  time.  In  the  past  seven  years  Cleveland  has  pros¬ 
pered. 

Her  growth  in  this  period  has  been  phenomenal.  She  is  now 
the  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Though  rapid,  her  growth 
has  been  in  no  sense  of  a  mushroom  character,  but  quite  the 
reverse.  Stability  is  her  chief  characteristic,  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  structures  that  have  taken  the  place  of  old-style  build¬ 
ings  embodying  the  best  ideas  in  architecture  and  the  most 
modern  methods  of  construction.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  they  are  builded  very  largely  of  burned  clay.  In¬ 
side  and  out,  from  foundation  to  roof,  the  best  part  of  these 
structures,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  are  from  the  kilns  of  clayworkers.  Brick,  tile  and  terra 
cotta  in  one  form  and  another  appear  on  every  hand. 

Indeed,  these  great  buildings  are  monuments  to  the  skill 
and  art  of  the  clayworker.  Enduring  monuments  that  will 
stand  for  ages  to  come,  proof  against  the  corroding  tooth  of 
time. 

A  city  using  such  vast  quantities  of  clay  products  is  a  good 
meeting  place  for  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  for  it  is  meet 
that  these  enterprising  and  progressive  gentlemen  should 
gather  where  they  may  be  inspired  to  still  greater  enthusiasm 
in  their  profession.  Brick  manufacturers  and  their  associates 
may  profit  by  a  visit  to  Cleveland,  not  alone  by  consulting  with 
one  another  as  to  the  various  details  of  their  work,  but  by 
viewing  the  application  and  utility  of  their  products.  No¬ 
where  are  they  illustrated  more  fully  than  in  Cleveland. 


A  GREAT  UNDERTAKING. 


A  movement  is  under  way  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
model  city  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1903.  Not  a  minia¬ 
ture  affair,  but  a  real,  life-sized,  working  model,  as  it  were,  to 
consist  of  modern  buildings,  surrounded  and  equipped  with 
every  known  convenience,  beautiful  gardens,  comfortable 
driveways  and  pavements  that  shall,  as  a  whole,  illustrate  the 
best  ideals  and  most  sanitary  conditions  in  municipal  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  project  was  suggested  by  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  of 
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New  York.  The  editor  of  The  Clay-Worker,  by  request,  at¬ 
tended  a  recent  conference  and  was  impressed  with  the  earnest 
purpose  of  those  who  are  promoting  the  movement.  The  pro¬ 
ject  is  a  happy  conception,  and  if  it  can  be  carried  out  success¬ 
fully  will  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
features  of  the  great  Exposition.  It  certainly  behooves  the  Ex¬ 
position  authorities  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  committee 
representing  the  various  organizations  behind  the  movement, 
which  include  the  National  Arts  Club,  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities,  the  National  Municipal  League,  the  American 
Outdoor  Art  Association,  the  American  Society  of  Civic  Im¬ 
provements  and  several  other  local  organizations  in  New  York 
city.  The  general  scheme  is  at  present  outlined  as  follows: 

There  are  certain  service  buildings,  such  as  police  and  fire 
stations,  and  certain  departments,  including  the  engineering, 
health,  water,  garbage  disposal,  street  cleaning  and  the  like, 
which  will  be  absolute  necessities  to  the  Exposition,  and  the 
proposed  plan  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  suggests  that  these 
features  be  made  models  of  their  kind  to  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  to  American  and  foreign  municipalities.  Other  sugges¬ 
tions  of  an  international  character  are  made,  and  in  order 
that  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
so  admirable  a  plan  the  Municipal  Art  Society  has  been  asked 
to  send  a  committee  to  St.  Louis  to  confer  with  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  following  committee  was  named:  Hon.  John 
De  Witt  Warner,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Haight,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb, 
designer  of  the  Dewey  Arch,  and  Mr.  William  S.  Crandall,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Municipal  Journal,  all  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Kelsey,  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  conference  referred  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  report  was  adopted: 

First — That  those  departments  of  the  general  exposition  which  are 
similar  in  their  functions  to  the  same  departments  in  modern  cities 
he  incorporated  as  working  models  in  the  general  plan  of  our  spe¬ 
cial  exposition.  These  may  include  the  engineering,  parks  and 
tree  planting,  Are,  police,  health,  street  cleaning,  garbage  disposal, 
water  supply  and  other  departments.  These  might  be  so  grouped 
as  to  illustrate  the  administration  of  a  modern  city  on  the  best 
lines,  and  thus  form  an  object  lesson  for  American  and  foreign 
cities  without  the  least  interference  with  their  normal  functions  as 
necessities  of  the  Exposition  itself. 

Second — There  are  certain  other  features  which,  while  not  in 
themselves  necessities  to  the  welfare  of  the  Exposition,  would  be 
valuable  educational  attractions.  Public  schools,  public  library, 
museum  and  similar  buildings  devoted  to  educational  matters  would 
naturally  be  included. 

Third — My  plans  of  a  model  city  would  involve  treatment  of  parKs 
and  plaza  spaces,  street  crossings  and  other  vistas,  grouping  and 
architecture  of  other  structures  and  other  lines  in  which  the 
;  esthetic  factor  is  important.  To  make  these  practical,  however,  they 
must  be  adjusted  to  more  utilitarian  features  (as  in  the  case  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice),  hence  are  thus  suggested,  rather  than  definitely 
specified. 

Fourth— In  order  that  there  might  be  a  place  for  the  assemblage 
and  classification  of  the  smaller  concrete  objects,  such  as  street 
signs,  lamp  posts,  letter  boxes,  paper  receptacles,  park  settees, 
street  electroliers,  street  cleaning  machinery,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  articles  employed  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  city,  a  building,  to  be  called  the  Municipal  Art  Building, 
might  be  erected. 

Fifth— To  carry  out  this  scheme  the  committee  would  recommend 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board,  which  shall  represent  vari¬ 
ous  arts,  sciences,  crafts  and  professions  involved  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  a  model  city.  Such  a  board,  co-operating 
with  the  Exposition  authorities,  would  insure  the  unity  of  the  plan. 

Sixth— The  above  suggestions  are  made  with  full  appreciation  of 
the  expense  to  which  any  plan  for  such  an  exhibit  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  plan  or  scope  of  the 
Exposition  as  it  shall  develop.  Hence  they  must  be  regarded  as 
tentative  only. 

Seventh— We  believe  that  effort  should  be  made  to  have  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  1903  the  International  Convention  on  Municipal  Art, 
of  which  former  sessions  will  have  been  held  at  Brussels  in  189S, 
Paris  in  1900  and  Turin  in  1902. 

Eighth — Your  committee  recommends  that  it  be  empowered  to  ap¬ 
point  a  sub-committee  of  not  less  than  three,  to  be  sent  to  St. 
Louis  at  the  expense  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  and  kindred  or¬ 
ganizations,  in  order  to  submit  this  plan  to  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  Exposition  at  once  and  secure  its  adoption. 


A  BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  FOR 
CLAYWORKERS. 


The  work  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  ceramic  department  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  is  opening  up  in  fine  shape.  The 
department  started  off  under  more  favorable  auspices  than 
ever  before.  The  attendance  cannot  definitely  be  given,  as  the 
registration  is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  has  never  been  so  large 
at  so  early  a  date  as  this  year.  Students  already  entered  rep¬ 
resent  districts  widely  separated.  For  instance,  Utah,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  the  first  four  in  the  list  of  regis¬ 
tration. 

The  great  practical  success  which  the  graduates  of  this 
school  have  already  attained  in  the  industrial  field  has  put  the 
school  past  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  now  bringing  in  re¬ 
cruits  inspired  by  the  example  of  those  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  these 
early  years  of  ceramic  education  the  brickmakers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  crude  clay  wares  have  shown  the  most  progressive 
spirit,  and  have  profited  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  potters 
and  those  representing  the  more  technical  branches  of  he 
industry. 

The  insructing  force  of  the  department,  while  not  increased 
in  numbers,  is  unquestionably  increased  in  efficiency.  Prof. 
Orton  now  has  as  assistant  Mr.  Albert  V.  Bleininger,  who  held 
the  position  two  years.  Mr.  Bleininger  has  been  absent  from 
the  department  for  one  year  while  taking  his  college  degree, 
and  he  now  returns  to  the  department  with  increased  rank 
and  pay,  prepared  to  devote  his  full  time  and  energy  to  the 
work,  while  before  he  was  only  employed  for  half  time.  Un¬ 
der  this  increased  assistance  the  department  will  undoubtedly 
go  forward  with  added  impetus. 


A  NEW  GERMAN  BOOK. 


“Fehler  bei  der  Thonwaren-Fabrikation  und  deven  Abhilfe” 
(“Defects  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay  Wares  and  How  to  Over¬ 
come  Them”)  is  the  title  of  a  188-page  volume  by  Dr.  M.  Stoer- 
mer,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  German  reading  clay- 
workers. 

Though  offering  no  strikingly  new  facts,  it  is  an  excellent 
brief  compilation  of  many  results  obtained  in  practice  and 
laboratory.  The  subject  is  treated  under  five  divisions  and  a 
supplement.  The  first  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  classification  of  clays.  In  the  second  an  exceptionally 
good  treatment  of  the  methods  of  testing  clays,  chemically  and 
physically,  is  given.  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  two  strong 
points  of  the  book.  Division  three  brings  a  classification  of 
clay  wares,  and  number  four  describes  the  working  of  the 
clays  into  the  various  products  from  brick  to  porcelain.  The 
fifth  division  is  the  second  strong  part  of  the  book,  since  it 
gives  in  condensed  form  a  good  discussion  of  the  defects  found 
in  clay  wares  and  their  remedies.  It  is  the  best  resume  which 
has  so  far  appeared  in  print.  The  treatment  of  glazes  and 
their  defects  is  especially  strong,  though,  of  course,  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  briefness  of  the  discussion. 

The  supplement  is  devoted  to  the  testing  of  burned  ware. 
It  is,  however,  weak  and  inadequate,  and  several  grave  omis¬ 
sions  have  been  made.  For  instance,  the  rattier  test  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  is  entirely  neglected,  as  well  as  several  other  prac¬ 
tical  testing  methods. 

The  second  and  fifth  divisions  alone  are  well  worth  the  price 
of  the  book,  and  the  volume  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  every 
German  reading  clayworker. 

The  illustrations,  fifteen  in  number,  are  very  crude  and 
poorly  executed,  but  the  printing  is  good.  Craz  &  Gerlach, 
Freiberg,  Germany,  are  the  publishers,  and  the  price  of  the 
volume  is  6  marks,  $1.50. 

A  man  in  love  sends  American  Beauties  to  the  object  of  his 
affection.  After  marriage  he  swears  at  the  price  of  cabbage. 
— Ad  Sense. 
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By  E.  M.  L. 


(With  Apologies  to  Shakespeare.) 

To  drain,  or  not  to  drain,— that  is  the  question:— 

Whether  ’tis  wiser  for  a.  man  to  suffer 

The  ills  and  losses  from  his  undrained  farm  land. 

Or  to  take  spades  into  his  slough  of  troubles, 

And  by  tile  draining  end  them?  To  tile,— to  drain;— 
Why  not?  And  thus  by  thorough  drainage  end 
The  heartache  and  the  days  of  wasted  toil. 

And  reap  a  harvest?— ’Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  tile,- — to  drain, — 

To  reap'!  Ah,  yes,  to  reap;  for  there’s  no  rub, 

But  in  that  happy  time  sure  yield  will  come, 

When  we  have  fully  drained  the  fruitless  land. 

We  need  not  pause,  for  no  regret 

Will  follow  when  the  work  is  wisely  done. 

Why  longer  then  endure  the  strain  of  mind, 

The  unrequited  toil,  the  money  loss, 

The  stretch  of  barren  field,  whose  fertile  soil 
In  right  condition  rich  returns  would  yield, 

The  bog  and  swamp  where  lurk  the  germs  of  death,— 
When  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  all  these  ills 
With  a  few  drain  tile?  Why  these  burdens  bear, 

And  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  spending  hard-earned  gold 
Perverts  our  judgment,  blinds  us  to  the  gain 
That  must  in  time  be  ours,  weakens  our  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  our  losses  still. 

Than  thrust  them  from  us  as  our  neighbors  have? 
Thus  easily  are  wise  men  changed  to  fools, 

For  present  saving,  future  loss  incurring; 

An  error  grave,  yet  one  too  often  made, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

For  cause  like  this,  are  often  turned  aside, 

And  never  brought  to  action. 


THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS. 


Of  all  the  nations,  east  or  west, 
Imagination  is  the  best. 

Its  boundless  realms  are  richer,  far, 
Than  all  earth’s  other  countries  are. 
Its  azure  skies  are  more  serene, 

Its  verdant  fields  a  fairer  green, 

And  brooks  sing  softer  music  to 
An  ocean  of  diviner  blue. 
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Its  laughing,  blossom-bordered  rills 
Dance  down  from  Hope’s  triumphant  hills, 
Or  pause  in  pools  within  the  dale, 
Enchanted  by  the  nightingale. 

Spring  blooms  eternal  and  the  rose 
Makes  fragrant  every  breeze  that  blows, 
And  fruits,  with  rounded  cheeks  of  wine, 
Hang  purpling  on  the  tree  and  vine. 


This  country  is  not  penciled  on 
The  little  maps  that  men  have  drawn. 

It  is  too  broad,  too  high,  too  great 
For  mind  of  man  to  calculate. 

And  yet  it  is  not  far  away, 

But  here  and  now,  where  mortals  may, 
With  gods  and  graces,  wander  through 
This  land  where  all  our  dreams  come  true. 

—Nixon  Waterman. 


As  a  rule  man’s  a  fool. 

When  it’s  hot,  he  wants  it  cool; 
When  it’s  cool,  he  wants  it  hot; 
Always  wanting  what  it’s  not; 
Never  liking  what  he’s  got. 

I  maintain,  as  a  rule  man’s  a  fool. 


WANTED— An  experienced  brickmaker  to 
take  the  superintendency  of  a  brick  and 
tile  plant  in  Illinois.  Now  making  fifteen 
thousand  brick  a  day,  and  intend  to  put 
in  dryer  and  kiln  facilities  for  double  that 
capacity.  Good  stiff  clay  machinery  equip¬ 
ment  of  Freese  &  Co.  make.  A  thoroughly 
competent  and  reliable  man  can  obtain  an 
interest  in  the  business.  A  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  right  man.  Address 

GROWING  TRADE, 

10  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— GOOD  SHADE  LAND. 

A  tract  of  150  acres  of  shale  land,  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  C.  &  E.  I.  Railroad,  will  be 
sold  cheap  and  on  favorable  terms  to  par¬ 
ties  who  will  build  a  brick  and  tile  plant. 
The  first  stratum  of  shale  runs  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  depth;  then  a  20-inch  vein  of 
coal;  below  this  shale  to  80  feet  or  more. 
Running  water,  good  building  site,  cheap 
fuel.  Shale  suitable  for  vitrified  brick, 
tile,  terra  cotta,  etc.  Address 

GOOD  SIGHT. 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


EGID1US  \A/ URZ,  Engineer  and  Architect, 

Ruilder  of  KILNS  UM  E  ^nd  WCEMENT . 

Driers  for  Fire  Brick  and  Silica  Brick.  Factory  chimneys  built  of  brick 
to  any  height.  Kilns  have  been  built  in  all  the  different  European 
countries  and  give  the  best  of  satisfaction,  producing  the  best  of  ware 
with  the  least  fuel.  Give  the  work  personal  attention  and  guarantee  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  Address 

ELgidius  Wurz,  708  Braddock  Ave.,  BRADDOCK,  PA. 


Books  for... 


Brickmakers. 


‘CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAFIELS,”  H.  R.  Gritfen .  $5  °o 

“BR1CKH  AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3-oo 

‘‘BRICKDAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

‘‘TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Allred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H  100 

‘‘PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,,”  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T-  A-  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis*  Ind 
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than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


Ulbat’s  the  Use 
of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  41  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

615  Fitzsimmons  Building. 


cltcr  Brick 

ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 


RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years.  J- 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 
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The  Monarch  Fire  Clay  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Port 
Washington,  O. 

Charles  Price  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  E.  H.  Alderfer, 
at  Souderton,  Pa. 

Julius  Reichelt  and  George  Weising  will  operate  a  brick 
plant  at  Dallas  City.  Tex. 

H.  J.  Hart,  of  Ada,  Minn.,  contemplates  establishing  a  brick 
plant  at  McIntosh,  Minn. 

Nelson  &  Dawson  are  making  a  number  of  improvements  at 
their  tile  plant,  at  Rolfe,  la. 

The  Lawrence  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  New  Cas¬ 
tle,  Pa.,  with  $20,000  capital. 

J.  D.  Brown  and  W.  L.  Holmes  will  establish  brick  works 
of  40,000  capacity  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga. 

Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Wallace  will  operate  a  pressed  and 
common  brick  plant  at  Manvilla,  Ala. 

James  L.  Streeter,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  contemplates  establish¬ 
ing  a  brick  plant  at  Hartford  City,  Ind. 

G.  W.  Thompson,  of  Luzerne,  Pa.,  will  establish  an  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  plant  at  Fortyfoot,  Pa. 

The  pottery  of  Edward  Hooper,  at  Charleston,  Mass.,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $2,500  by  fire  recently. 

The  Mullins  Brick  Co.  has  been  chartered  to  manufacture 
brick  at  Mullins,  S.  C.  They  have  $15,000  capital  stock. 

All  the  brickmakers  on  the  Hudson  river  will  close  their 
yards  October  12.  They  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year. 

Hugh  O’Brien,  of  Brewer,  Me.,  writes  that  he  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  side-cut  auger  brick  machine  of  30,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Cherry  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Correctionville,  la.,  by  G.  A.  Bailey,  E.  C.  Bailey,  E.  Markusen 
and  others. 

The  Western  Reserve  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  suffered  a  loss  of 
$400  by  fire  at  their  plant  at  Warren,  O.  Loss  fully  covered 
by  insurance. 

The  Sterling  Sewerage  Co.,  of  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  and  sell  sewer  pipe  and  all  sewer¬ 
age  appliances. 

John  F.  Hunt,  of  Kemp,  Ill.,  advises  us  that  he  will  start  a 
brick  plant  and  wants  to  receive  catalogues  of  brick  machinery 
and  appliances. 

The  Malvern  (O.)  Brick  Co.’s  plant  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  October  10.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $22,000, 
only  partially  insured. 

The  Stroebel  Brick  Co.’s  plant,  at  Central  Lake,  Mich.,  will 
be  moved  to  Marquette,  Mich.,  but  the  works  will  not  be  oper¬ 
ated  until  next  spring. 

La  Gran  Fundicion  Co.,  of  Agualcalientes,  Mexico,  recently 
placed  an  order  for  a  brickmaking  plant  with  the  C.  W.  Ray¬ 
mond  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O. 

William  M.  Breyfogle,  H.  B.  Clark  and  T.  P.  Estes  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  paving  brick  company  at  Pierre,  S.  D.,  to  be  known 
as  the  Enterprise  Paving  Co. 

The  Belleville  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Belleville, 
Ill.,  with  $60,000  capital.  The  incorporators  are  John  A.  Day, 
Edward  Abend  and  L.  E.  Day. 

Davis  &  Beacham  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  recently  organ¬ 
ized  to  manufacture  pressed  and  common  building  brick  at 


Dublin,  Ga.  They  have  their  plant  in  good  working  order, 
turning  out  60,000  brick  every  day. 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  was  recently  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  $30,000.  Henry  Schiesinger,  J.  A.  Buckstaff  and  W. 
A.  Green  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Victoria  Brick  Co.  has  been  chartered  at  Victoria,  B.  C., 
to  take  charge  of  the  brick  plant  of  Elford  &  Smith.  The 
capital  stock  is  placed  at  $25,000. 

Tandy  &  Snooks  have  sold  their  brick  plant  at  Gary,  S.  D., 
to  Pemberthy  &  Tandy.  The  latter  firm  will  enlarge  the  plant 
and  put  in  additional  machinery. 

The  Davis  Brick  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  will  put  in  a  lot  of 
of  new  machinery  and  make  other  improvements  that  will 
more  than  double  their  output  next  season. 

Oliver  Campbell,  an  employe  at  the  Suburban  Brick  Co., 
Martin’s  Ferry,  O.,  was  caught  under  a  fall  of  clay  and  so 
badly  injured  that  he  died  a  few  hours  later. 

The  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently  landed  a  large  contract  for  street  paving  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  which  calls  for  10,000  square  yards  of  paving. 

The  Chillicothe  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Chillicothe, 
O.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The 
main  works  of  the  company  will  be  near  Byer,  Jackson  county, 
Ohio. 

Fred  Donaldson  will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  his 
brickyards  at  Yankton,  S.  D.  He  will  put  in  a  number  of  new 
machines  this  winter,  and  so  be  ready  for  business  early  in  the 
spring. 

The  Hawkes  Brick  Co.,  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  is  building  one 
of  Haigh’s  new  system  continuous  kilns,  having  purchased  the 
right  to  do  so  from  Hervey  Haigh,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  the 
patentee. 

The  Anadarko  Brick  Co.  is  a  new  firm  at  Anadarko,  Okla., 
composed  of  Joe  Conley,  F.  M.  Flynn  and  F.  Oldfather.  They 
have  leased  a  portion  of  land  and  expect  to  be  making  brick  in 
a  short  time. 

L.  R.  Farmer  &  Co.  have  discovered  a  fine  bed  of  clay  at 
Louisville,  Ga.  They  are  having  tests  made,  and  if  the  tests 
prove  successful  they  will  at  once  embark  in  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  business. 

The  brick  plant  of  O’Halloran  &  Co.,  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  which 
was  recently  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  is  being  rebulit  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  loss  on  the  plant  was  almost  entirely 
covered  by  insurance. 

The  Clay  Center  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Clay 
Center,  Mo.  L.  Kreeck,  Will  Docking,  J.  R.  Crandall,  A.  I. 
Higgins  and  J.  C.  Miller  are  interested.  The  new  plant  will 
have  an  output  of  15,000  to  20,000  a  day. 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  whose  plant  was 
destroyed  by  fire  early  last  month,  write  that  the  work  of  re¬ 
building  is  proceeding  quite  rapidly,  and  they  expect  to  be 
making  brick  again  by  the  first  of  December. 

The  immense  dry  house  of  the  Fultonham  (O.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  September  24.  By  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  employes  the  rest  of  the  plant  was 
saved.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $3,000,  on  which  there  is  no 
insurance. 

Ensley,  Ala.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  manufacturing  plant. 
Going,  Mills  &  Hollingsworth  is  the  name  of  the  firm.  Work 
on  the  plant  has  been  commenced,  the  machinery  has  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  they  hope  to  have  the  plant  in  full  operation  by  the 
time  snow  flies. 

The  Standard  Brick  Co.,  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  a  new  concern, 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  brick,  started  quite  aus¬ 
piciously  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  James  W.  Hensley, 
of  Indianapolis,  who  furnished  the  machinery,  was  on  hand  to 
[continued  on  page  360.] 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 


Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining — THEY  JUST  SHINE. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures) 


TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Over  100 
“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
In  use. 


Double  Pug  =  Mills 
and  Double  Presses 
giving  far  the  most 
Tempering  and  Pres= 
sing  Capacity. 


Over  500  “Quakers”  in  use  Both  Horse  and 
Steam  Power,  now  made  entirely  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 

% 


Our  mould-sander  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
cheapest. 

With  our  Roller-bearing  Brick  Barrows  you 
can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load  and  do 
it  as  easily.  Order  one  subject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  WGiilnglon  machine  Go., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


see  that  nothing  went  wrong,  and  he  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers,  the 
manager  of  the  plant,  are  much  elated  over  the  successful 
start.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  plant,  when  fully  under  way, 
will  be  30,000  building  brick. 

Everson  &  Ferguson  have  their  new  brick  works  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  ready  for  operation.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  a  soft-mud  machine  from  the  shops  of  the  Horton  Mfg. 
Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000  brick, 
which,  they  claim,  will  surpass  the  ordinary  press  brick  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  write  that  they  have 
just  received  a  large  order  from  the  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  of 
that  city,  for  a  new  complete  ship  house  outfit,  including  filter 
presses,  blungers,  agitators,  pumps  and  pug  mills.  They  say 
they  are  also  figuring  on  several  clay  washing  plants  for  refin¬ 
ing  kaolin. 

We  are  indebted  to  Yern  C.  Scriven  for  a  series  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  fine  mechanical  drawings,  among  them  some  beautiful 
half-tone  engravings  of  clayworking  machinery.  As  will  be 
seen  by  his  ad.  on  page  373,  Mr.  Scriven  makes  a  specialty  of 
fine  work  of  this  character,  and  will  be  pleased  to  submit  speci¬ 
mens  to  those  interested. 

Ground  has  been  broken  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  for  an  immense 
fire  brick  plant  which  the  American  Fire  Brick  Co.  will  erect. 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day.  They 
do  not  expect  to  have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  before 
spring.  A.  Munro  is  president  of  the  company  and  R.  Kintzing 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Eastern  Townships  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  to  manufacture  brick,  tile,  pipe  and  other  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  at  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.  W.  B.  Neil,  William  R.  Webster, 
J.  S.  Mitchell,  of  Sherbrooke,  and  S.  L.  Spafford,  of  Lennox- 
ville,  are  interested.  The  latter  will  be  general  manager.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $50,000. 

The  Improved  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  organized 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  James  F.  Woodman  is  president; 
Moylan  C.  Fox,  vice  president;  Ferd  J.  Fabian,  treasurer; 
Frank  Jungk,  secretary,  and  Justus  Jungk,  W.  C.  Staines  and 
W.  C.  Hall  are  the  other  directors  and  incorporators. 

A  number  of  Cuban  capitalists  have  been  making  a  tour  of 
inspection  among  the  brickyards  along  the  Hudson  river  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  practical  information  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  They  say  brick  are  almost  a  luxury  in 
Cuba,  and  that  a  brickmaker  with  nerve  and  money  to  back 
him  can  make  a  fortune  in  a  few  years.  Common  brick  sell 
for  $25  a  thousand. 

In  the  September  Clay-Worker  it  was  stated  that  the  Ferris 
(Tex.)  Brick  Co.  was  using  a  three-mold  Fernholtz  brick  press. 
This  was  a  typhographical  error.  They  are  using  two  four- 
mold  Fernholtz  machines.  They  also  have  two  nine-foot  dry 
pans  and  a  complete  equipment  of  screens,  elevators,  etc.,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  capacity  of  50,000  pressed  brick  per  day,  all  of 
which  equipment  was  furnished  by  the  Fernholtz  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Now  rumor  has  it  that  instead  of  one  big  brick  combine, 
which  is  to  buy  up  all  of  the  building  brick  manufacturing 
plants  in  New  England,  there  are  to  be  two.  One,  to  be  known 
as  the  Interstate  Brick  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $6,500,000, 
will  include  the  brickyards  in  southern  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island  and  New  York  State.  The 
other  one,  the  New  England  Brick  Co.,  will  be  capitalized  for 
the  same  amount,  and  take  in  the  yards  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  a  recent  letter  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
"Write:  “We  have  purchased  the  right  of  our  county  to  build  a 
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Dunn  kiln,  and  expect  to  begin  work  on  it  soon.  We  contem¬ 
plate  doubling  our  drying  capacity  this  winter,  but  don’t  think 
we  will  add  any  more  machinery.  Our  output  of  brick  this 
year  has  been  a  little  in  advance  of  last  year.  Prices  have 
kept  up  fairly  well,  although  indications  for  this  fall  look  dull. 
We  can  say  the  same  for  our  neighbors  as  to  the  increase  of 
their  output  this  year.  Building  brick  are  selling  at  $6  deliv¬ 
ered;  paving  brick,  $7;  stock  or  press  brick  range  from  $8 
to  $12.” 

A  fire,  which  originated  in  the  dryer,  caused  a  $20,000  loss 
at  the  plant  of  the  Coaldale  Paving  Brick  Co.,  at  Coaldale,  Ala., 
on  the  night  of  September  17.  The  loss  was  entirely  covered 
by  insurance.  Under  date  of  September  20,  Mr.  John  W.  Sib¬ 
ley,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company, 
wrote:  “We  will  rebuild  at  once  and  have  everything  ready 
to  begin  work,  and  hope  to  be  making  brick  in  thirty  days  or 
six  weeks.  We  will  rebuild  entirely  of  brick  and  have  the 
dryer  tunnels  roofed  with  fireproofing,  and,  of  course,  expect 
to  have  the  new  plant  thoroughly  up  to  date.” 


Notes  From  Tide  Water,  Va. 

AVERY  SERIOUS  accident  occurred  at  the  plant  of  the 
Nansemond  River  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  which  several  colored  laborers  were  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  They  were  emptying  a  kiln  of  brick  when  the  walls  fell 
in  on  the  men.  Two  men  had  both  legs  broken  and  were  oth¬ 
erwise  badly  injured.  Several  others  were  slightly  injured. 

The  frosty  October  nights  are  causing  the  summer  yards  to 
take  down  their  pipes  and  lay  by  for  another  season.  Most 
of  them  have  a  large  stock  of  brick  on  hand  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  in  fact,  many  of  the  yards  with  dryers 
have  been  shut  down  with  an  overstock  of  brick  and  prices 
shivering  around  the  five-dollar  mark  and  prospects  of  them 
going  below  zero. 

The  selection  of  Cleveland  as  the  next  convention  city  seems 
to  meet  the  approval  of  all  the  members  of  this  section,  and  1 
think  they  could  not  have  selected  a  better  place.  I,  for  one, 
look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  convention  week  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  one  to  draw  the  long  straw  and  be 
there. 

There  are  prospects  of  two  new  brick  plants  in  this  section 
for  next  season.  We  had  two  prospectors  here  recently  looking 
the  field  over,  and  they  say  if  things  turn  out  all  right  they 
will  build.  In  my  opinion  we  have  two  many  yards  now  for 
the  demand,  and  brickyards  will  not  create  a  demand  for 
brick.  H.  L.  J. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR. 


There’s  the  man  who  knows  it  all, 
The  solicitor  with  gall; 

The  punning  man. 

The  cunning  man. 

The  man  with  lower  rates; 

But  when  he  says  the  circulation 
Is  the  largest  in  creation. 

We  know  he’s  not  accountable 


For  anything  he  states. 


THE  BIRD  SPECULATES. 


“Get  on  to  the  old  bird  with  the  short  beak  and  the  fur  collar!  Looks 
enough  like  me  to  be  a  relative!  I  wonder  how  he  got  out — must  have  a 
pull  with  the  menagerie  people!” 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=iVULLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Qalion,  Ohio 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


HE  SEBRING  POTTERY  CO.,  at 
Sebring,  0.,  are  placing  in  their 
factory  a  machine  used  in  print¬ 
ing  the  designs  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  their  ware.  It  is  the  third 
of  the  kind  in  use  in  this  country 
and  is  said  to  be  doing  excellent 
work. 

It  is  said  that  Irondale  (0.) 
people  are  greatly  excited  over 
the  report  from  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  thoroughly  reliable  source 
that  Eastern  capitalists  are  going  to  erect  a  $75,000  sewer  pipe 
plant  at  that  point.  The  plan  has  not,  as  yet,  taken  definite 
foothold,  but  it  is  said  that  the  plant  is  a  surety. 

The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.  No.  2  are  installing  some 
new  machinery,  among  which  are  some  new  jollies. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Murphy,  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Wallace  and  Chetwynd  Pottery  Co.,  at  East  Liverpool,  has 
taken  charge  of  part  of  the  selling  department  of  the  East  Liv¬ 
erpool  Potteries  Co.  since  the  Wallace  Chetwynd  plant  went 
into  the  above  combine.  Charles  Metsch,  an  employe  of  the 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  Lisbon,  O.,  was  seriously 
injured  while  working  with  a  wrench  about  3  feet  long  at 
the  above  plant.  While  making  some  necessary  adjustments 
the  wrench  slipped,  striking  him  on  the  head.  His  condition 
is  very  serious. 

Fire  broke  out  at  3  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  September  26 
in  the  works  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  at  Magnolia,  de¬ 
stroying  one  building  and  entailing  a  loss  of  at  least  $1,000. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  an  overheated  kiln.  Work  has  been 
commenced  on  the  rebuilding,  but  over  two  hundred  men  will 
lay  idle  while  the  work  of  rebuilding  is  going  on. 

The  Wellsville  China  Co.,  at  Wellsville,  O.,  are  installing  a 
fifty-power  Bessemer  gas  engine  in  their  works.  John  S.  Scott 
is  in  charge  of  the  contract. 

The  Patterson  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
pottery  machinery  at  East  Liverpool,  O.,  are  also  installing  gas 
engines  in  both  their  works.  Mr.  Scott  also  has  charge  of  the 
work  there. 

The  extensive  improvements  at  the  works  of  the  Taylor,  Lee 
&  Smith  Co.,  Chester,  W.  Va.,  are  almost  completed,  and  the 
company  expect  to  have  their  new  parts  in  operation  shortly. 
The  improvements  consisted  of  new  filter  presses,  blunger 
mills  and  agitators,  and  sifting  apparatus.  They  are  also  mak¬ 
ing  changes  in  their  glaze  department.  New  glaze  mills  are 
being  installed.  It  is  said  that  the  interests  of  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Lee  have  been  purchased  by  the  Taylors  and  that  the  firm 
name  will  be  changed  from  the  Taylor,  Lee  &  Smith  Co.  to  the 
Taylor-Smith  Pottery  Co.  This  will  put  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  Taylor  boys. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Weller,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  is  making  repairs  in  his 
pin  and  stilt  department  in  his  pottery  in  that  city.  All  of  his 
stilt  machines  have  been  returned  to  the  factory  for  repairs 
and  will  soon  be  in  shape  to  begin  work  in  that  department 
anew. 

The  Louthan  Supply  Co.,  at  East  Liverpool,  are  to  install 
new  filtering  apparatus  in  their  works.  Their  business  has 
increased  in  the  short  time  that  they  have  been  in  business  so 
that  they  are  compelled  to  make  the  necessary  additions  to 
keep  up  with  their  orders. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Bell  Pottery  Co.,  at  Findlay,  O.,  has 
been  increased  from  $150,000  to  $250,000.  It  is  now  the  object 
of  the  company  to  add  the  manufacture  of  electrical  porcelain 
to  their  regular  line  of  china  and  semi-vitreous  porcelain.  The 
order  for  their  presses  has  been  placed  in  East  Liverpool,  and 
the  company  expect  to  get  started  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
new  line  very  soon.  At  first  only  the  regular  line  of  this  class 


of  goods  will  be  made,  such  as  insulators,  cleats,  etc.,  but  later 
on  specialties  will  be  added. 

A  visit  to  the  new  plant  of  the  Thomas  China  Co.,  at  Lisbon, 
O.,  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and 
it  is  stated  by  those  who  know  that  they  will  be  in  operation 
within  the  next  thirty  days.  All  or  the  machinery  is  now 
placed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  on  that  account.  Mr. 
Wright,  from  Stoke-upon-Trent,  England,  will  take  charge  of 
the  modeling,  while  the  clay  department  will  be  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Henry  Miller.  The  decorating  department  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  Mr.  Collin  W.  Evans,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Miller 
is  also  late  of  Trenton. 

Reports  from  England  say  that  the  potteries  of  that  country 
are  all  working  on  short  turn  and  do  not  give  a  very  favorable 
report  for  the  past  month.  The  manufacturers  of  sanitary 
earthenware  have  given  their  pressers  a  notice  of  a  reduction 
in  wages  owing  to  shortness  of  orders  and  lowness  of  margin. 
The  pressers  have  refused  to  accept  the  reduction,  and  trouble 
is  anticipated. 

The  potters  of  East  Liverpool  donated  $400  to  be  used  in  pur¬ 
chasing  flowers  for  the  late  President  McKinley.  Sebring  pot¬ 
ters  also  donated  $250  to  build  a  platform  that  the  school 
children  might  get  a  view  of  the  funeral  train  as  it  passed 
through  their  city. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  mammoth  sewer  pipe  factory  is  to  be 
erected  at  Port  Homer,  O.,  to  be  operated  independently  of  the 
trusts.  The  plant  is  to  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
the  territory,  according  to  statements,  having  been  purchased 
by  nearby  capitalists,  and  consists  of  several  hundred  acres. 

The  Walker  works  af  the  Anderson  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  at 
Walker’s,  O.,  are  operating  one  sewer  pipe  press  at  present, 
and  are  shipping  all  the  product  as  fast  as  manufactured. 

Some  Pittsburg  people  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
the  building  formerly  used  as  a  soap  works  at  Wellsville,  O., 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Coal  streets.  The  property  is  now 
owned  by  Augusting  Haller,  a  Pittsburg  brewer.  It  is  said 
that  the  Pittsburg  parties  are  negotiating  for  me  property 
with  a  view  to  starting  a  pottery. 

A  large  independent  sewer  pipe  factory  is  under  way  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Pa.,  that,  when  completed,  will  be  240x40  feet,  and  will 
contain  twenty-four  kilns.  Mr.  D.  B.  Anderson  will  be  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  company.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  brother  of 
Mr.  T.  F.  Anderson,  district  superintendent  of  the  American 
Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  located  in  this  city.  TOM  POTTER. 

AFTERWARDS. 

One  summer  day,  with  pensive  air, 

I  wandered  by  the  sea-beat  shore; 

I  saw  some  lady  bathers  there — 

A  score  there  must  have  been  or  more. 

I  gazed  upon  their  graceful  forms. 

And  heard  their  voices,  sweet  as  flutes; 

And  then,  when  I  had  drawn  quite  near, 

I  saw  their  pretty  bathing  suits. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 


THE  HOBOS’  PROMISED  LAND. 

Harried  Higgins— “Wiggles,  dere  it  is!  De  natural  gas  region. 
You  kin  go  up  to  any  house  dere  an’ jest  beg  ter  be  allowed  ter  chop 
wood,  an’  de  bluff’ll  never  be  called  once.” 
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The  American  Rotary 

■%  AUTOMATIC  -  ‘ 

t  CUTTER.  ¥ 


The  American  Rotary  Automatic  Cutter  a  mac^“ie  every  sense  satisfactory  totheciay-work- 

^  era.  It  is  built  from  the  bottom  up  in  the  superior  manner 

of  other  American  machines.  No  faults.  No  flaws.  No  jaw  clutches  to  wear.  No  clumsy  cams  or  connecting  rods  to  annoy. 
No  friction  helpers.  No  double  cuts.  No  split  brick.  No  shaved  off  corners.  No  expert  machinist  required  to  keep  it  going.  It 
is  the  very  best  Rotary  Automatic  on  the  market  and  will  perform  better  and  last  longer  than  any  other.  Send  for  complete  de¬ 
scription  and  Testimonials.  We  build  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud  and  Dry  Press  machinery.  Cement  and  Pottery  Machinery  and  can 
sell  you  the  machines  best  suited  to  the  profitable  handling  of  your  clay.  Write  for  catalogue. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
39  and  41  Cortlandt  St., 

Rooms  101  to  106. 


Z5he  American 
Machinery 


Clay  =  W  or  king 
Company , 

‘BUCY'KUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  jI. 
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Written  for  The  Cl  ay- Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


ALIFORNIA  BRICK  MEN  and  contrac¬ 
tors  report  that  there  is  no  great  change 
in  the  situation  here  as  regards  brick, 
terra  cotta,  etc.  Business  continues  fairly 
good  in  most  parts  of  the  coast.  There  is 
a  general  belief  that  trade  here  would  be 
much  better  were  it  not  for  the  strike. 
Nevertheless  the  big  brick  companies  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  business  of  the  year  will 
equal  that  of  1900.  Reports  from  interior 
points  show  a  slackening  of  the  demand 
as  the  season  advances.  A  report  is  afloat  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  a  large  quantity  of 
bricks  to  be  used  in  tunnels. 

The  city  trustees  of  Visalia,  Cal.,  have  closed  a  contract  with 
the  Stockton  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.  for  $35,000  worth  of  sewer 
pipe. 

Joseph  P.  Remillard,  of  uie  Remillard  Brick  Co.,  of  this 
city,  died  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  on  September  12. 

The  California  Stone  &  Gravel  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Redlands,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  objects  of 
the  corporation  are  besides  dealing  in  sand,  stone  and  gravel 
to  manufacture  brick.  The  directors  of  the  new  company  are 
S.  H.  Westfall,  J.  B.  Westfall,  L.  Lyon,  D.  W.  Fenton  and  H. 
W.  Allen. 

Henry  C.  Jensen,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  petitioned  the 
City  Council  for  permission  to  execavate  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  on  certain  lots  within  the  city  limits.  A  vigorous 
protest  had  been  made  by  some  residents  of  the  city,  aiul  Mr. 
Jensen’s  petition  has  not  yet  been  acted  on. 

The  Improved  Brick  Co.  was  incorporated  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  September  24,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The 
company  will  manufacture  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  tiling.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are:  James  W.  Woodman,  presi¬ 
dent;  M.  C.  Fox,  vice  president;  Fred  J.  Fabian,  treasurer; 
Frank  Jungk,  secretary,  and  Justus  Jungk,  W.  C.  Staines  and 
W.  C.  Hall,  directors. 

Oliver  K.  Layhow,  of  the  Bolivar  Brick  Co.,  of  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  has  been  in  Sand  Coulee,  Mont.,  inspecting  the  clay  in  the 
hills  on  the  Harry  McLaughlin  ranch.  He  found  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  clay,  which  seemed  to  contain  the  right  properties  for 
making  fire  brick.  He  took  some  of  it  East  in  order  to  have 
it  thoroughly  tested.  In  case  the  clay  turns  out  all  right,  it  is 
understood  that  a  brick  plant  will  be  established. 

The  Stockton  Pressed  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.  have  decided  to 
use  crude  oil  as  fuel  in  their  plant  at  Stockton,  Cal.  They 
have  just  obtained  permission  from  the  Stockton  city  trustees 
to  erect  a  large  crude  oil  storage  tank  within  the  city  limits. 

Crowell  Bros.,  at  Areata,  Cal.,  have  burned  their  first  kiln  of 
brick.  They  are  now  preparing  to  put  in  a  machine  for  mak¬ 
ing  compressed  brick. 

A.  L.  Haines,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  has  furnished  the  brick  for  the 
new  Chinese  temple  in  that  city. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  are  urging  the  city 
administration  to  pass  an  ordinance  ordering  the  construction 
of  brick  sidewalks  on  Palace  and  Washington  avenues,  in  that 
city. 

The  Los  Banos  brickyard,  at  Los  Banos,  Cal.,  now  has 
200,000  brick  ready  for  burning.  The  brick  will  be  used  in  the 
new  bank  building  at  that  place. 

The  Riverside  Machine  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
has  opened  its  first  kiln  of  pressed  brick,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  brick  are  of  fine  quality.  The  brick  are  said  to 
be  the  best  finished  brick  turned  out  in  that  section.  The  kiln 
contains  317,000  brick,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  already 
been  sold.  The  company  has  a  second  kiln  of  150,000  almost 
ready  to  fire.  A  third  one  will  be  commenced  almost  immedi¬ 


ately.  The  new  machinery,  which  has  just  been  installed,  is 
working  satisfactorily. 

General  Manager  Griffiths,  of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Brick  and 
Pottery  Co.,  has  secured  the  services  of  George  H.  Wheatly  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  new  company. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Seattle  Brick  Exchange,  held  on  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  a  resolution  was  adopted  deploring  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley  and  pledging  all  the  plants  connected  with 
the  Exchange  to  keep  closed  on  September  19.  The  Brick  Ex¬ 
change  includes  all  the  large  brick,  tile  and  pottery  companies 
of  Seattle. 

The  Denny  Clay  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  received  an  order 
for  five  carloads  of  clay  lintels  from  the  DeBeers  Explosive 
Co.,  of  London,  England.  The  lintels  are  to  be  shipped  to  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  where  they  will  be  used  in  the  powder 
works  of  that  company.  This  is  the  third  shipment  which  the 
Denny  Clay  Co.  has  made  to  South  Africa  for  this  company. 
The  company  formerly  bought  all  of  this  sort  of  material  in 
Germany. 

At  its  meeting  on  September  21  the  San  Francisco  Park 
Commissioners  opened  the  bids  for  the  roofing  and  tiling  of 
the  proposed  Park  Hospital,  but  as  no  certified  check  accom¬ 
panied  any  of  the  tenders,  all  were  rejected.  The  secretary 
was  instructed  to  readvertise  for  bids.  The  call  for  bids  for 
brick  and  sandstone  for  the  hospital  was  laid  over  until  the 
next  meeting,  in  order  that  the  commissioners  could  see 
samples. 

The  long-continued  brick  famine  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
was  broken  about  the  middle  of  September  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Utah  brick  factories.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  building  season  opened,  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  various  kinds  of  brick  for  building  purposes.  The  brick 
factories  announce  their  ability  to  keep  ahead  of  the  demand 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  shortage  in  pressed 
brick  was  the  last  to  be  overcome. 

ip 

Mr.  Walker,  proprietor  of  the  brickyard  at  Haywards,  Cal., 
is  now  turning  out  bricks  at  a  lively  rate.  He  announces  that 
he  will  make  some  2,000,000  bricks.  The  greater  part  of  these 
will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  new  brewery  and  malt 
house  by  Palmtag  &  Heyer. 

The  Washington  Brick  &  Lime  Co.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
sold  its  interest  in  the  Washington  Trading  Co.,  at  Freeman, 
Wash. 

A  deposit  of  potters’  clay  has  been  found  at  Meacham,  Ore., 
by  some  of  the  workmen  of  Barnes  Bros.,  the  Pendleton  brick 
manufacturers.  SUNSET. 

San  Franciseo,  Cal.,  Oct.  5,  1901. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Mrs.  Hoerake— ,lLan’  sakes!  umbrella  stands  an’  a  man  ter  watch 
’em!  These  car  companies  is  allers  introdoocin’  new  improvements.” 
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“The  Dictator 


The  only  Brick  Machine  which  will 
Produce  “Perfect  Repressed  BricR 
Without  Lamination.”  £  •#  •#  •# 


Strong,  Powerful,  Simple  and  Positive. 


Capacity  from  25,000  to  40,000  Repressed  Brick  per  Day. 


THIS  MACHINE  is  guaranteed  to  automatically  produce  better  repressed  Brick 
both  in  construction  and  appearance,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  machine  or  com¬ 
bination  of  machinery  now  on  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  making 
Paving,  Fire  or  Fine  Front  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  Mfg.  Co., 

Write  for  Catalogue.  513  Williamson  Bldg.,  CL,E,XrBL,A.NJD,  OBICJ. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


USINESS  AMONG  the  brick  industries 
has  been  comparatively  quiet  the  past 
two  weeks.  Previous  to  that  time  busi¬ 
ness  was  fair.  New  work  has  not  been 
very  brisk,  but  fall  work  will  soon  begin 
to  come  into  the  market,  which  will  give, 
it  is  thought,  a  good  trade  before  the 
winter  season  sets  in.  In  case  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  is  as  mild  as  it  was  last  winter,  building  will  not 
be  stopped,  but  will  go  right  on. 

The  World’s  Fair  plans  have  been  formulated  and  they  will 
soon  begin  to  go  to  work.  It  is  expected  that  the  contracts 
for  all  the  buildings  will  be  let  by  December,  and  after  that 
things  will  boom.  There  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  work  in 
the  market  being  bid  on  all  the  time,  but  not  as  much  as  there 
was  earlier  in  the  season.  The  present  week  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  week  before,  but  it  is  not  as  great  an  increase 
as  the  brickmakers  wish  for. 

Compared  with  1900,  the  present  year  shows  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  building  industry  in  St.  Louis.  Last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  taken  from  the  building  commissioner’s  re¬ 
port,  the  total  amount  of  building  done  was  $5,916,984.  Up 
to  the  present  time  this  year  this  sum  has  been  almost "doubled. 
Some  of  the  months  in  this  year,  especially  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  showed  wonderful  gains  over  corresponding  months  last 
year.  There  is  every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  as  soon  as 
work  on  the  World’s  Fair  is  well  under  way  an  unprecedented 
building  boom  will  strike  the  city. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increases  in  the  nine  months 
of  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  last  year: 


1901. 

1900. 

January  . 

. $1,295,213 

$421,988 

February  ..^ . 

.  686,644 

534,478 

March  . 

.  911,988 

424,996 

April  . 

.  727,522 

579,353 

May  . 

.  1,296,354 

411,231 

June . 

.  1,342,210 

296,910 

July  . 

.  1,498,283 

441,727 

August . 

.  785,171 

628.366 

September . 

.  542,291 

275,096 

Totals  . 

. $9,085,676 

$4,014,145 

For  the  entire  calendar  year  of  1900  the  total  value  of  build¬ 
ing  improvements  reached  $5,916,984.  Since  1892,  when  build¬ 
ing  operations  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $17,808,975,  there 
has  been  a  steady  and  unexplainable  decline  in  operations  un¬ 
til  this  year. 

Deputy  sheriffs  searched  the  Cheltenham  clay  pits,  three 
hundred  feet  under  ground,  for  several  days,  for  miners  whom 
the  courts  enjoined  from  trying  to  inaugurate  a  strike  among 
the  employes  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  Evens  & 
Howard  Fire  Brick  Co.  Since  then  the  strike  has  been  ended 
and  they  have  returned  to  work. 

The  Belleville,  Ill.,  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The  incorporators  are  John  A. 
Day,  Edward  Abend  and  Lena  E.  Day. 

A  meeting  of  the  Edwardsville  Board  of  Trade  was  held  last 
week  to  consider  the  proposition  to  establish  a  shale  brick 
works.  Orie  T.  Dunlap,  representing  a  St.  Louis  company, 
which  proposed  to  establish  the  works,  made  known  the  plans 
of  the  company.  He  said  that  all  the  company  wanted  the 
citizens  to  do  was  to  furnish  the  right  of  way  for  a  switch 
from  the  railroad  yards  to  the  locality  where  the  plant  is  to 
be  located,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  company, 
which  has  $150,000  capital,  proposes  to  put  in  an  extensive 
plant,  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  and  employ  175  men. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Co.  are  receiving  many 
inquiries  for  their  machines,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a 
continuance  of  their  already  large  business. 


The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co.  are  also 
doing  an  extensive  business,  and  their  machinery  is  meeting 
with  continued  success  among  the  clayworkers. 

A  SAINT. 


DEMOLISHING  A  BUILDING  BY  BIOGRAPH. 


ALL  WHO  HAVE  seen  the  biograph  have  wondered  at 
some  of  its  realisms  and  its  adaptability  to  all  sorts  of 
uses.  The  biograph  men  in  casting  about  for  a  novelty 
decided  to  make  a  picture  showing  the  destruction  of  the  Star 
Theater,  at  Thirtieth  street  and  Broadway.  The  contractors 
stated  that  it  would  take  fourteen  days  of  ten  hours  each  to 
tear  down  the  old  Star. 

The  ordinary  biograph  picture  shows  a  scene  by  means  of 
1,800  separate  and  distinct  photographs  a  minute  taken  on  a 
continuous  film  in  that  period  of  time.  A  machine  was  rigged 
to  take  pictures  on  film  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  minute,  in¬ 
stead  of  thirty  per  second.  It  was  placed  in  a  window  over¬ 
looking  the  Star  Theater  and  connected  with  an  electric  wire, 
the  current  from  which  operated  the  mechanism  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Beginning  with  the  first  brick  loosened  from  the  top  of 
the  old  theater,  in  the  process  of  its  destruction,  the  camera 
shutter  opened  and  a  picture  was  taken.  From  that  moment 
until  the  space  the  ugly  old  brick  edifice  formerly  occupied 
was  a  level  patch  of  unincumbered  ground  the  camera  worked 
ten  hours  every  day.  Every  three  minutes  a  picture  was 
snapped  of  the  state  of  the  building  in  the  course  of  its  de¬ 
struction.  Twenty  pictures  an  hour,  200  pictures  a  day,  1,400 
pictures  a  week,  2,800  pictures  in  two  weeks,  all  on  one  con¬ 
tinuous  band  of  film. 

The  film  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  it  took 
a  little  over  a  minute  and  a  half  to  run  it  through  the  bio¬ 
graph.  It  took  two  weeks  to  take  this  picture,  but  it  was 
shown  to  the  eye  as  the  eye  sees  the  occurrences  of  a  minute 
and  a  half.  And  behold!  Beginning  from  the  top,  the  great 
brick  building  melted  as  a  house  of  snow.  Figures  in  the 
shape  of  men  toiled  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  The  work¬ 
men  seemed  to  be  tearing  like  demons  at  the  walls  of  brick 
and  timber.  Showers  of  rubbish  rattled  down,  wagons  dashed 
away  at  express  train  speed  bearing  the  shattered  material. 
Faster  and  faster  melted  the  walls.  Signs,  windows,  beams, 
chimneys  sunk  down,  down.  Another  moment  and  the  last 
wagon  was  gone  with  the  last  scraps  of  brick,  wood  and  iron; 
there  was  a  barren  spot  of  ground  in  the  city’s  heart. — Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Association  Bulletin. 

Blessed  is  that  man  who  findeth  his  ad.  doing  business  near 
unto  or  abutting  reading  matter,  all  wise  guys  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  —[Exchange. 


AN  INTERPRETATION. 


“The  weather  has  beeu  so  unfavorable  lately—” 

“Unfavorable?  Oh,  yes!  You  mean  itmakes  you  hate  to  do  any  work!” 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— A  rare  change  to  purchase  a 
second-hand  four-mold  dry  press  of  stand¬ 
ard  make;  nearly  as  good  as  new.  Will  sell 
at  a  bargain  for  spot  cash.  Address 
10 1  d  PROMPT,  care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED— A  brickmaker  with 
lifetime  experience  will  take  position  as 
superintendent  of  large  press  brick  plant. 
Seven  years’  experience  as  superintendent 
of  10,000,000  front  brick  plant.  Can  make  all 
colors  now  in  demand.  Address 
10 1  dm  KOAL,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  works  manufacturing  fire 
brick,  vitrified  paving  brick,  glazed  hollow 
building  block,  fireproofing,  etc.  Advertiser 
has  had  many  years’  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  works  manufacturing  above  goods. 

Address  MANAGER. 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Atlas  engines,  16x24;  one 
right-hand,  one  left-hand.  Four  9-foot 
dry  pans,  iron  frame.  Two  wet  pans.  Three 
pug  mills.  For  price  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  inquire  of 

THE  ROYAL  SEWER  PIPE  &  FIRE 
BRICIC  COMPANY, 

10 1  dm  Akron,  O. 

FOR  LEASE— From  one  to  five  years,  tile 
plant.  One  Fate-Gunsaullus  tile  machine, 
capacity  10,000  per  day;  down-draft  kiln; 
sheds;  good  clay;  tile  good  sale.  Have  only 
run  the  plant  two  years.  Want  to  quit  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

W.  E.  CORRINGTON, 

10  1  cm  Mason,  O. 

CHEMIST. 

German,  expert,  well  experienced  with 
the  chemical  and  physical  examination  of 
clays,  gas  analysis  and  high  heat  measure¬ 
ments,  wants  position. 

10  1  cm  O.  M.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— 25  second-hand  stiff-mud,  dou¬ 
ble-deck  dryer  cars,  suitable  for  a  Sharer 
dryer,  25-inch  gauge.  Address 

H.  L.  JACOBS, 

10  1  d  Suffolk,  Va. 


WANTED— Engineer  and  machinist  in  fire 
business;  must  be  sober  and  industrious. 

brick  works;  one  who  understands  his 
State  wages  expected.  Moderate  size  plant. 
lOf  Id  X.  Y.  L. 


FOR  SALE— Patent  right,  drawings  and 
model,  one-eighth  size,  for  improved  four- 
mold  dry  or  semi-dry  clay  brick  press  of 
the  latest  and  best  pattern.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  Address  W.  P.  GRATH, 

8  tf  d  Century  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TO  LEASE. 

Brickyard  situated  in  lake  shore  town  in 
western  Michigan.  Abundance  of  clay. 
Has  been  worked  and  fine  building  brick 
made.  Yard  partly  dismantled.  Frame 
building  and  dryers  standing.  Chambers 
end-cut  machine.  Capacity,  50,000.  Fine 
opening  for  experienced  firm  with  capital. 
A  ddress 

10  2  c  C.  E.  M.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


VALUABLE  CLAY  PROPERTY  FOR 
SALE. 

—Also  Small  Fire  Brick  Works.— 

Clay  property,  within  30  miles  of  New 
York  and  60  miles  of  Philadelphia.  On  tide 
water.  Good  railroad  facilities.  Also  in 
Pennsylvania,  small  fire  brick  works,  with 
home  market.  Terms  easy.  Apply 
9  tf  d  T.  A.  R.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WHILE  AT  BUFFALO 

Brickmakers  and  their  friends  can  get  ex¬ 
cellent  lodgings  at  the  residence  of  W.  H. 
Brush.  Accommodations  for  piartles  of 
two,  four  dr  six  persons  at  $1  dach.  The 
location  is  very  convenient,  being  only  twenty 
minutes’  walk  from  the  exposition  grounds. 
Trolley  cars  pass  the  door,  and  the  Belt 
i  ■  e  steam  cars  are  but  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  house.  For  full  particulars,  reser¬ 
vations,  etc.,  address 

MRS.  WM.  H.  BRUSH, 

4  tf  d  2378  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— Enameler  wants  po¬ 
sition;  thoroughly  understands  enamels 
and  glazes;  or  will  take  charge  of  burning; 
references.  D.  B.  R., 

10  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  BARGAIN? 

If  so,  you  can  get  any  of  the  following 
for  the  next  sixty  (60)  days: 

60  double  deck  or  single  deck  dryer  cars. 

3,000  ft.  1-inch  Steam  Pipe. 

One  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  complete. 

One  Penfleld  Auger  Machine,  with  Cut¬ 
ting  Table. 

One  Iron  Frame  Hoist. 

One  150-H.  P.  Automatic  Atlas  Engine  (al¬ 
most  new). 

One  Water  Tank,  about  sixty  (60)  barrel 
capacity. 

Three  Iron  Pug  Mills. 

Three  Monarch  Brick  Machines  (hori¬ 
zontal). 

Three  Iron  horse  power  brick  machines. 

One  Brewer  Crusher. 

One  Martin  Steam-power  Brick  Machine, 
with  Pug  Mill. 

One  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 

One  interchangeable  Iron  Standard  steam 
power  machine. 

One  Wood  Frame,  h.  p.  brick  machine,  18 
molds. 

One  set  of  Castors;  3  No.  8  trucks. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

9  1  d  Painesville.  O. 


ANOTHER  REDUCTION  IN  ROUND 
TRIP  RATE  TO  NEW  YORK, 

—Via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.— 

Commencing  September  15  and  continuing 
until  October  20  the  Baltimore  Sz.  Ohio  rail¬ 
road  will  sell  tickets  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  and  return  at  $29,  with  limit  of  twenty 
days,  and  at  correspondingly  reduced  rates 
from  intermediate  points  on  line  of  road. 
Good  going  via  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  and  returning  via  Buffalo, 
with  stop-over  privilege  in  both  directions. 
For  detailed  information  call  on  or  address 
nearest  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ticket  agent,  or 
B.  N.  Austin,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Merchants’  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  itstrictly  UP-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  any  way,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  lor 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Brain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 


CHICA.GO  BRICK  MA.CH1NBRY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street . 
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WANTED— Location  for  pressed  brick 
plant.  Must  be  abundance  of  good  clay  or 
shale,  with  good  shipping  facilities.  Give 
full  particulars.  Address 
9  tf  d  K.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

Washington,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— One  60  ft.x72  ft.  rotary  kiln  of 
Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  make.  In 
use  for  about  two  weeks.  In  good  condition. 
Will  put  on  cars  at  Pittsburg  for  $2,800.  Ad¬ 
dress  HARBISON-WALKER  CO.. 

9  2  d  1405  Park  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  complete  pottery,  contain¬ 
ing  circular  pottery  kilns,  and  decorating 
kilns.  Brick  building;  in  gas  territory; 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  on  two  trunk 
line  railroads.  Address 

ALUMINA  SHALE  PRICK  CO.. 

9  3  dm  Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  plant  and  yards,  three 
miles  south  of  Massillon  (13,000),  on  C.,  L. 
&  W.  Ry.  Death  of  partner  reason  of  sale. 
Tract  of  38  25-100  acres  of  land,  underlaid 
with  shale  and  fire  clay  sufficient  for  all 
future  need.  Superintendent’s  house  and 
barn,  also  two  dwellings.  Plant  is  now 
running  to  its  full  capacity  of  150.000  brick 
a  week.  Present  product,  common  wire- 
cut  shale  brick.  Five  (5)  down-draft  kilns 
(capacity,  310,000),  dryer,  repress,  hand-cut¬ 
ting  table,  Russell  engine  and  boiler.  Best 
Massillon  coal,  $2  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  switch. 
Clay  mined  by  common  labor  from  open 
pit.  Address 

WILLIAM  a.  PATtTj  BRTCK  CO.. 

8  dm  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio. 


BRICKMAKERS  WHILE  IN  BUFFALO 

Can  obtain  accommodations  in  private 
family.  Rooms  and  breakfast;  also  bath. 
Terms  reasonable.  Ten  minutes’  ride  from 
the  Pan-American.  From  depots  or  boat 
take  Niagara  street  car  to  Rhode  Island 
street.  One  block  from  Niagara  street. 
For  information  address 

MRS.  O.  J.  SWEGLES. 

771  Prospect  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

The  plant  of  the  Edgerton  Pottery  Co. 
having  recently  come  into  my  possession,  I 
offer  the  same  for  sale  at  reasonable  figures 
if  taken  soon,  or  if  not  sold  will  rent  or  op¬ 
erate  in  company  with  some  good  practical 
potter.  The  specialty  of  the  works  has 
been  porous  cups  and  water  filters. 

Address  ANDREW  JENSON. 

9  2  dm  Edgerton,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  one-half  interest  in  dry  press  brick 
plant  to  a  party  who  is  skilled  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  handling  of  face  or  front  brick; 
only  plant  of  its  kind  between  St.  Louis 
and  Nashville,  hence  demand  for  its  out¬ 
put  is  unlimited;  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  three  years.  Full  particulars  will 
be  given  on  application.  Address 

S.  HICKS, 

9  2  dm  Providence,  Ky. 


ATTENTION. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  offered  to 
locate  a  brick  or  tile  plant  in  Maryland, 
immediately  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  adjoining 
the  town  of  Aberdeen;  50  acres  of  fine  brick 
and  tile  clay.  Land  high  and  rolling.  Fine 
drainage.  Liberal  inducements  offered. 
Sample  of  bricks  can  be  seen  at  the  own¬ 
er’s.  No  competition  and  no  town  tax. 
Philadelphia  market  open  for  all  the  brick 
that  can  be  manufactured.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address 

9  2  cm  BOX  45,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fifty-nine  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Dryer 
Cars. 

Three  Iron  and  Steel  Transfer  Cars. 

Three  Iron  and  Steel  Stiff-mud  Cars. 

Anti-friction  bearings,  four  pallets  wide, 
11  pallets  high,  six  brick  to  a  pallet,  pallets 
33%  inches  long. 

Five  thousand  of  these  pallets,  all  new, 
seasoned  and  sawed  in  two  places  for  pas¬ 
sage  of  air. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Write  for 
price  MANCHESTER, 

9  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  No.  2  Giant  Stiff-mud  Machine. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Automatic  End-cutting  Table. 

One  Hand  Side-cutting  Table. 

One  Bonnot  Repress. 

All  only  slightly  used. 

UNION  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

8  tf  d  1116  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 


FIRE  CLAY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  large  tract,  1,950  acres,  in  Carter  coun¬ 
ty,  Ky.,  near  Olive  Hill.  This  land  con¬ 
tains  the  finest  quality  of  No.  1  fire  clay,  is 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad,  immediately  adjoining  the 
plant  of  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Works. 
The  clay  is  of  the  same  quality  and  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Suit¬ 
able  for  the  operations  of  a  large  fire  brick 
company.  For  particulars  address 

8  3c  BOX  309,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


—Valuable  Fire  Brick  Works.— 

A  complete  plant,  situated  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  center  of  cement  and  iron  industry. 
Twenty  cement  mills  and  as  many  furnaces 
and  rolling  mills  within  20  miles.  Oldest 
established  business  of  the  kind  in  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley.  Capacity  5,000,000  brick  per 
annum.  Terms  reasonable  for  cash  or  se¬ 
cured  paper.  Reason  for  selling,  ill-health 
of  proprietor. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  wood  rrame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

One  15-H.  P.  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler.  • 
One  20-H.  P.  Ajax  Engine. 

One  25-H.  P.  Boiler. 

One  Iron  Frame  9-ft.  Dry  Pan. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO.. 

9  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 


The  following  brick  machinery,  which  is 
practically  new,  having  been  used  only  a 
few  months; 

One  “Hercules”  extra  heavy  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine. 

One  Horton  Mfg.  Co.  Mold  Sander. 

One  5-leaf  Dumping  Table. 

65  Rack  Dryer  Cars  (Atlas  Car  Cq.,  mak¬ 
ers). 

One  Transfer  Car,  single. 

One  Double  Transfer  Car. 

One  Combination  Transfer  Car  and  Turn¬ 
table. 

One  Raymond  Victor  Repress. 

Address 

THE  CLINTON  COUNTY  FIRE  BRICK 
COMPANY. 


Apply  to  A.  G.  DEWALT, 

9  3  dm  Attorney,  Allentown,  Pa. 


9  3  cm 


Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


Too  Many  BricKmaKers 

Use  Cheap  Brick  in  Kiln  Construction.  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  no  matter 
what  it  costs.  We  can  supply  your  wants  in  strictly 

High;  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

At  MODERATE  PRICES. 

SEVEN  WORKS  in  two  States  on  THREE  COMPETING  TRUNK  LINES. 

Reese=Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  GeneBouvAR,  pa. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Annual  Capacity  100,000,000. 


The  Belt  for  the  Brick  Yard 


Is  the  one  that  is  not  impaired  in  length 
or  kind  of  service,  when  subjected  to 
excessive  weather,  moisture  or  dust  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  only  one  constructed 
to  withstand  these  without  injury,  and 
it  is 

LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 

Our  customers  bear  us  out  in  this,  and 
a  trial  order  will  demonstrate  it  to  you. 


M/\IIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 


55-57  Market  St,  CHICAGO. 
40 Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO. 


1221-41  Carpenter  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
120  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON.  60  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL, 


Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 
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The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 

/Akron,  Ohio. 

net  GRADE  FIRE  BRICE, 

For  Lining  Kilns,  E.tc.f  a  Specialty. 

Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  be  used. 

—  - Catalog  Free. 


Send 


Catalogue. 


Address 

The 

Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Co., 

Columbus,  0. 
New  York 
Denver. 


CHAIN  AND  RUBBER  BELT  CONVEYORS. 

SPIRAL  CONVEYORS,  ElEVSTOS  DOCKETS,  DOOTS,  DOLTS. 

JEFFREY  VIBRflTIHG  SCREEN 


Jeiiiey  EMiic  Lnmoiivts 

FOR  MILLS,  MINES,  FACTORIES,  ETC., 


TOE  PERFECT  CLOY  SCREEN- 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

/iytyiyiyiyiy»yivM> 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 

Increases 

grinding 

capacity. 

Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 

Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  in 
warm. 

Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 

It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  of  Rotary  Brush 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Three  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Presses. 
One  good  42-inch  Clay  Pulverizer,  In  good 
condition. 

THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MACH’ Y  CO. 
5  tf  1  1214  Poplar  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE-SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

One  rotary  boiler  iron  dryer  48  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  27  feet  long,  s.iaft,  boxes  and  gearing  com¬ 
plete,  price  8250. 

One  Friction  Hoist  made  by  the  Gates  Iron 
Works,  price  $50.  Address 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
lOtfd  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WILLIAM  M’KINLEY, 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

BY 

GEN.  CHARLES  H.  GROSVENOR, 


President’s  life-long  friend,  comrade  in  war 
and  colleague  in  Congress.  Was  near  his 
side  with  other  great  men  when  his  eyes 
were  closed  in  death.  Followed  the  bier  to 
the  national  capitol  and  to  Canton.  The 
General  requires  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  book  to  be  devoted  to  a  McKinley  mon¬ 
ument  fund,  thus  every  subscriber  becomes 
a  contributor  to  this  fund.  Millions  of 
copies  will  be  sold.  Everybody  will  buy  it. 
Orders  for  the  asking.  Nobody  will  re¬ 
fuse.  Elegant  photogravure  portrait  of 
President  McKinley’s  last  picture  taken  at 
the  White  House.  Y’ou  can  easily  and 
quickly  clear  $1,000  taking  orders.  Order 
outfit  quick.  Chance  to  prove  success,  se¬ 
cure  yearly  contract  and  become  manager. 
Send  2-ct.  stamp  to  pay  expense  of  wrap¬ 
ping,  packing  and  mailing  elegant  pros¬ 
pectus.  Taking  10  to  50  orders  daily.  50.000 
copies  will  be  sold  in  this  vicinity. 

Address 

THE  CONTINENTAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Corcoran  Bldg.,  Opp.  U.  S.  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


AKRON  ROUTE  CHANGES. 


Important  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Pan- 
American  Exposition  Visitors. 

Beginning  with  Sunday,  August  4,  the 
through  time  and  through  service  over  The 
Akron  Route  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Buf¬ 
falo  shows  an  important  revision. 

The  Buffalo  Express  becomes  the 
Chautauqua  Lake  Express,  leaving  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  at  3:35  a.  m.,  and  runs  only 
to  Jamestown,  reaching  that  point  at  10:30 
p.  m.  This  train  has  coaches  and  sleeping 
cars  to  Columbus;  parlor  car  and  coaches 
Cincinnati  to  Akron  and  Akron  to  James¬ 
town  (Chautauqua  Lake).  The  sleeping  car 
heretofore  running  from  Cincinnati  to  Buf¬ 
falo  on  this  train  is  taken  by  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Express,  leaving  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at 
7:10  p.  m.,  arriving  Chautauqua  Lake  about 
11  a.  m.,  Buffalo  at  1:35  p.  m.  The  Exposi¬ 
tion  Express  also  has  sleeping  cars  and 
coaches  to  Columbus,  and  coach  service 
Columbus  to  Akron  and  Akron  to  Buffalo 
*  daily. 

The  Pan-American  Express  leaving  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  3:05  p.  m.,  continues  with 
same  service  as  heretofore,  viz:  Sleeping 
cars  and  coaches  to  Columbus,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  car  and  first-class  coach  from  Nash¬ 
ville  through  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Buffalo,  running  as  a  solid  train 
from  Columbus  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  reaching 
Chautauqua  about  6  a.  m.,  Buffalo  8:15 
a.  m. 

Low  fares  to  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Buf¬ 
falo  over  The  Akron  Route  are  in  effect 
every  day.  Reduced  rate  tickets  to  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  and  Canadian  resorts  with  stop¬ 
overs  at  Chautauqua  Lake  and  the  Pan- 
American  can  be  obtained  daily  via  this 
route,  over  which  tickets  to  New  York  with 
stop-over  privilege  at  Buffalo  may  also  be 
secured.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished 
upon  application  to  local  ticket  agents  or 
to  W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  Agt.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 
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ft  will  also  pay  you  to 
Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 
red  stitched 

BELTING 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  Famps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Mac!  ines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing. 
Enoless  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  oflices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  &  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


For  Sale. 


9 


Manufacturer  of 


»  BricK  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kinds  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . SI  50 


Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St-,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  2,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


One  Overington  &  Sims  engine  15%. x  15. 

One  Overington  &  Sims  engine  12  x  13. 

One  6  h.  p.  boiler,  upright  pattern. 

One  12  h.  p.  boiler,  locomotive  pattern. 

One  6  h.  p.  Rider  Hot  air  engine  with  surface 
pump. 

One  12-foot  Aermotor  Wind  Mill  without 
tower,  good  condition. 

Write  for  what  you  want. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 

— ^»ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

Forty  Years  In  Existence. 


If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing. 


W.  R.  Osborne, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


KELLS 


&  SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


From  a  glance  at  this  picture  that  this 
is  the  only  kind  of  Clay  handling  buck- 
et  made  at  Salem.  Oh,  no,  we  make  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  strengths  for  wet 
clay,  for  dry  clay,  for  pugged  clay  and 
for  handling  formed  up  clay,  and  no= 
body  can  undersell  us. 

The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


PATENTED 
June  22nd  1880; 
and 

February  12,  1884. 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


JP.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine^ 


IlHIfe  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taKen 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
i  rucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect  edges 
and  corners.  b 


We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
UP  t2-iv!nclles  and  on  our  No-  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10 
*®“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

Lull  p(iRANH>  CRouHD 

60-70J6  70-8096  8O-SO96  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  PRICES  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safety,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  tne  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brickmaker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  li.  MORRISON  <£  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  885,  Rome,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A. 


COLiOHipiC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

Successors  to  Westbkook  &  Wells, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


DEER  PARK  HOTEL, 

DEER  PARK,  MD. 

Most  Delightful  Summer  Resort  of  the  Alleghenies 


Swept  'by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  Absolutely  free  from  ma¬ 
laria,  hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached 
without  change  of  cars  from  all  principal 
cities  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Every  modern  convenience.  Rooms  en 
suite  with  private  baths.  Electric  Lights, 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator,  Turk¬ 
ish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Mag¬ 
nificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Bahd.  Hotel 
remodeled  with  additional  conveniences. 
All  cottages  have  been  taken  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Open  from  June  22  to  September  30. 

For  rates  and  information,  address  W. 
E.  Burwell,  Deer  Park,  Garrett  county, 
Maryland. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


CarDoqate 
»f  Barytes 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROY/ED. 


Clay  workers: — 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  frona 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


El.  M.  FMKE, 

Chenoa,  III. 


The  only  preventative  'rr  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 
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WO  &.JCE  & 


OHIO  SIHTE  DHIVEHSIT1I 


SOFT  CLAY  BRICK  machines 


Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal. 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors. 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Saoiiistg  and  Peoita 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- O - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  f7 :00  am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . . . *12:20  pm  f3:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  f7:20pm  f  10:25  pm 

*Daily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Jlavejou  thought 

Aboiijjoiir  Culs 


forjour 

NEXT 

CATALOGUE? 

HJe  Ml  axe  'em  Right 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTROTYHNG  C0.| 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  IS.  TA.LLCOT  <£  CO., 

- Croton-on-Hudson,  IN.  Y. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts' 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  <fe  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 
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GHHPIPIOK  BricK  mould 

SANDING  nACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

rianager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.  N.  Y. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


if  you  wish  sonETHim  ELEGANT 

CATALOG  ILLUSTRATING  RXPERIM 
’re  moy  with  m  mas  V  / 


BUI  ww)  teuton  \oi 
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Wooden  Pallets 

% 

-  _ _WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 

We  make  all  Styes  of 

Rack  Pallets, 

Hacking  Pallets, 

Pallets  for  Dryers , 

Also  Decks  for  Dry  Oars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Successors  to  VY/ .  B.  /ViERSHON  <&  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  TVYich. 


5 

! 

! 


Get  good  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

•  • 


imiana,  Decalir  &  Western 

RAILWAY. 

Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE.  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Timk  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 

LEA  VK. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.45  p  m 

Fast  Express .  1 1.10  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  11.50  a  m 


A  KRI  VE. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  a 

Accommodation  .  10.40  a 

Mail  and  Express .  4.40  p 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


r. 


THE 

AKRON  ROUTE 
TO  BUFFALO 


(  STOP  OVERS  ALLOWED  A 

at 

Chautauqua  Lake 

at  the 

Pan-American 
Exposition 
and  Niagara  Falls 

on  all  Tickets  to  Eastern  Points  includ¬ 
ing  Canadian  Resorts  and  New  York. 


FROM  INDIANA  POINTS  VIA 
RICHMOND  AND  DAYTON 

Pan- 

American 

Express 

Daily 

The 

Buffalo 

Eipress 

Daily 

Lv.  JEFFERSONVILLE... . 

Pcnna. 

8.22  am 

8.52  pm 

Lv.  SELLERSBURG . 

“ 

8.36  am 

9.05  pm 

Lv.  SCOTTSBURG . 

“ 

9.08  am 

9.35  pm 

Lv.  CROTHERSv'ILLE . 

“ 

9.22  am 

9.52  pm 

Lv.  SEYMOUR . 

“ 

9.40  am 

10.12  pm 

Lv.  MADISON. .(Ex.  Sr:..) 

“ 

7.00  am 

2.15  pm 

Lv.  NORTH  VERNON  “ 

It 

8.00  am 

3.10  pm 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . 

“ 

10.15  am 

10.45  pm 

Lv.  EDINBURG . 

“ 

10.30  am 

11.02  pm 

Lv.  FRANKLIN . 

“ 

10.46  am 

11.19  pm 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS . 

“ 

11.25  am 

12.00  n't 

Lv.  INDIANAPOLIS . 

Lv.  GREENFIELD  . 

II 

3.05  pm 
3.38  pm 
4.50  pm 

3.35  am 

Lv.  RICHMOND . 

li 

5.20  am 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . C., 

A.&C. 

8.30  pm 

12.05  n’n 

Lv.  AKRON . 

Erie 

1.08  am 

4.30  pm 

Ar.  CAMBRIDGE  SPRINGS 

II 

8.46  pm 

Ar.  LAKEWOOD  |  Chautau-  f 
Ar.  JAMESTOWN  (  qua  Lake  1 

5.45  am 

10.18  pm 

5.55  am 

10.30  pm 

AR.  BUFFALO 

Erie 

8.15  am 

12.50  n't 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPRESS  runs 
daily  from  Jeffersonville  and  daily  except 
Sunday  from  Madison  and  North  Vernon, 
with  Coaches  to  Indianapolis.  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  from  Indianapolis  to  Buffalo.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dining-Car  service  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus.  Combined  Baggage  and  Smoking 
Car,  first-class  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  through  as  a  solid  train  from  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Buffalo. 

THE  BUFFALO  EXPRESS  runs  daily 

from  Jeffersonville  and  daily  except  Sunday 
from  Madison  and  North  Vernon,  with 
Coaches  to  Indianapolis;  and  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  and  Coaches  Indianapolis  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  from  Colum¬ 
bus  to  Buffalo. 


j  Full  information  may  be  had  by  calling  upon 
or  addressing  any  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 


SEE 
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The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-T  rains-6 

to  st.  louis,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,  7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  |  No.  21, 12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11,  7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Ptill- 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  .48  West  Washington  St 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

K.  A  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Your  Last  Chance! 

Only  $6.65 
FROM  Indianapolis  TO 

BUFFALO 

and  Return  via 

Bid  FOUR  ROUTE 

Every  rUesday>  Thursday  and  Sat= 
urday  in  October- 

Return  Limit 

SIX  DAYS 

Including  date  of  sale. 
Affording  an  Opportunity 
to  -visit  tlie 

Pan-Bmerican  Exposition  and 
Niagara  Falls. 

Effective  October  5,  round  trip  tickets  to  Buf¬ 
falo  and  return  will  be  sold  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  in  Octoberat  theabove 
Extremely  Low  Rate 
good  for  continuous  passage  going  and  return¬ 
ing,  and  to  be  good  in  coaches  only.  Return 
limit  on  tickets  sold  on  Tuesday,  leaving  Buf¬ 
falo  up  to  midnight  of  Sunday  following  date 
of  sale;  on  tickets  sold  on  Thursday,  up  to 
midnight  of  Tuesday  following  date  of  sale,  on 
tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  up  to  midnight  of 
Thursday  following  date  of  sale. 

Call  on  or  write  agents  “Big  Four”  for  full 
information,  time  of  trains,  circulars  of  the 
Exposition,  etc. 

Warren  J.  Lynch,  W.  P.  Deppe, 

Gen’l  Pass  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Our 


l,  Elevating  m  Power  Transmitting  Minery. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

CALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels.  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  t  SOU  CO.,  ^aiSgfTJ!: 

new  Cit  alogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Economy 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  , 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  „  x 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  _  „ 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 


Ts  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams’s  Shale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


DY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
D  their  Up-to-date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  further  information 
write  to 


Sl'HlRBAN  BRICK  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 
The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  in  our  factory  at  Martins’  Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  be  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  B.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


He  WILLIflinS  PATENT  CRASHER  k  POLYERIZER  CO.,  2701-2707 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Olrard  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices:  LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  741  Temple  Court  Building. 
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Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CAPNE1L 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


BfS'Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

MANUFACTURED  UY  ' 

A.  7VY.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker  ]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


The 

R0ES5LER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

so**1 


100  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

Paving  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $  J  .00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Hew  foO  Brick  i  Paving  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PDV1H&  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


204  s.°£FkCBK:. bold,™.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent. 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


Two  Yards,  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


W.  C.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen'd.  Man. 

THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club ,  Mem.  Am.  80c.  C.  E,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii-|-532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAY-WORKER,  Indiana  poll  s. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  DRICK 

emd  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving-  brick 
produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing-  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COHPANY, 

^  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Thurber  Brick 


Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Tim  Terre  Haute  Brick  mil  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

O FFICE:  3 06  Opero  House-, 

-  —  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  •  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 


Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 
Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Hornellsville,  X.  Y. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction.  Penn. 
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AN  EXPERT  OPINION. 

L.  S.  Russell,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Michigan,  has 
recently  completed  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  Portland  Cement  industry  of  his  State.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  enthusiastic  over  the  Omega  Portland  Cement  Company’s  plant  at  Jonesville,  Mich.,  which  he  terms  “the 
really  model  factory,  where  everything  is  run  on  a  perfect  system.”  “Cement,”  Sept.,  1901. 

The  entire  output  of  the  Omega  plant  is  finished  in  Smidth  Bailmills  and  Davidsen  Patent  Tubemills.  Further 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

F.  Lj.  SMilDTH  dtt  00.„  Engineers, 

66  Maiden  Lane,  Cor.  William  St.,  New  Yorlt. 

COPENHAGEN*  Vestergade  29,  K.  L.ONDON:  9  Bridge  St.,  S.  W. 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  J Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

For  Information,  \A7 ritew*,... ^  «. . 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  WeUsburg,  W.  Va. 


IM  S  p  STSTEPI  OF  rails  KILN. 

Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 

These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning _ — . 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing,  Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 

Points  of  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  others  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being  done  most  successfully. 

A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  Burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the  Works  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  For  Further  Particulars  Address, 


Tecktonious  Malleable  Iron 

Hoop  Lug 

WITH  BOLTS. 

VEE  MAKE  an  “Adjustable  Malleable  Iron  Hoop  Lug,” 
TT  suitable  for  heavy  hooping  of  kilns  and  tanks  of  all 
kinds  up  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  advantages  you 
will  readily  see  are  many:  First,  it  is  adjustable  to  any 
part  of  the  hoop.  Second,  It  will  give  you  full  strength  of 
hoop.  Third,  it  will  not  require  any  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  We  believe  it  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us  size 
and  thickness  of  hoop  you  use.  We  make  a  special  heavy 
lug  for  5"  and  6"  x  thick,  which  we  feel  will  give  you 
good  service.  The  4-inch  and  larger  sizes  are  made  with 
two  bolts.  State  thickness  of  iron  to  be  used  when  order¬ 
ing.  When  in  the  market  write  us  for  discount  from  list. 

E..  C.  TECKTONIUS,  Racine,  Wis. 
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H.  C.  DUNN, 
Patentee. 


Burns  8000  brick  with  one  ton  of  coal. 

Requires  only  two  men  to  operate  it. 

Is  in  full  operation  daily. 

Absolutely  the  most  successful  kiln  of  its  class  ever 
offered  American  Brick  makers. 

Write  for  Description  and  full  Information. 


I.  M.  JUSTICE,  S'™,.  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  oi  kilns. 
Claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draff  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  oi  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 


The  NATIONAL  DRIER 


O.  H.  BEALE,  Mangr.  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

JJNO.  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 


Is  not  loaded  with  age  and  complicated  Features.  If  you 
want  IflPROVED  METHODS  put  in  the  modern  up-to-date 


NATIONAL  DRIE.R. 


Let  us  send  you  a  circular,  it  will  interest  you. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

No.  33  West  South  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


A.  F\  BARRON, 


Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAY  DRYERS. 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel.  I11  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  01 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


Temple  Court  Building. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


PATENTED  JUNE  i8g6. 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform, 
is  O  damaged  wares. 

Saves  time  and  labor. 


Streator,  III.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

RULL  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 
TVVost  economical  in  construction. 


IW.  /V\.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAlVrand  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Endaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kina  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Endaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


YA /.  A..  EUDALY,s«!  Jomston Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


C/'j-y]  ,c/—  JVO  'Jl yC/J  >2 
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Read  This  for  Time  is 
M  oney. 

Frey’s 
System 
For  Using 
Waste  Heat 

Will  save  you  both,  when 
you  can  run  your  machinery 
and  dry  your  bricK  free  of 
Cost. 

Why  not  write  to 

Frey  a 

Engineering  Co. 

415  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

— • — 

We  make  full  Plans  for  Factories. 


Don’t  Experiment, 

Buy  the  Best, 


WE  BUILD  THEM, 

Dryer 

Cars 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK  CAR.  FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 


The  Cleveland 
Car  Company, 

148  to  152 
Scranton  Aye., 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 


Are  Our  Specialty  and  We  can 
produce  a  perfect  product  for  that 
reason . 

Special  Cars  of  all  kinds  for  light 
use  made  to  order . 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


a*"  a*”  f?*?  f?  atf’a^a?’  t?  a^ 1?  f?  t?  &  1?  a^a*"  a^  a^a^a^a*"  a^a«"  a^a*"  a*"  t?  a*”  a*”  1? 
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FOR  1901. 


Hachlne,  Five  and^Six  Brick  Mold. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


3  Hand  Brick  Hold. 


<f==*^5j$»*e=S^ 

If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD’S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.?. 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  O. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


THE  CLIFFWOOD  BRICK  CO. 


ALL  QUOTATIONS  ARE  MADE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACCEPTANCE, 
AND  SUBJECT  TO  CHANCE 
WITHOUT  NOTICE. 


MAKERS  OF 

THE  STAR  ★  BRAND  OF 

Building  Brick. 


Capacity  30,000,000. 


Telephone,  Cliffwood  8-a. 
Telegraph  Office,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


Cliffwood,  N.  J.,  Aug.  20th,  1901. 


The  CROWN  DRYER  CO., 

Sirs: — We  have  now  been  using  your  Dryer  for  several  months,  and  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  We 
are  now  drying  about  5000  brick  each  day  in  each  of  the  ten  tunnels,  at  a  cost  of  about  20  cents  per  thousand 
with  coal  costing  $3.00  per  ton. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  upon  our  Dryer  yard  we  are  making  five  thousand  more  brick  and 
with  five  less  men  than  upon  our  Pallett  yard.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for  your  system  of  drying,  and  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  be  ready  to  talk  with  you  about  equipping  all  our  yards  with  your  Dryers.  As 
you  know,  we  have  a  daily  capacity  of  about  250,000  brick,  and  will  need  several  Dryers  to  handle  them. 

Yours  very  truly,  THE  CLIFFWOOD  BRICK  CO. 

C.  Carman,  Sec. 


--  — -  —  —  - 

The  CROWN  DRYER.  COMPANY,  JKT 


New  England  Building, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


J7//J2-  C £>7l 
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WE  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  RING 

WITH  THE  BEST 


In  the 
World. 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery 

Presses  of  every  Size  and  Description. 

a  DRY  AND  WET  PANS.  O 

Dies  that  are  Perfection  Itself. 

To  verify  our  statement,  we  give  below  a  list  of  recent  orders  received,  which  are  now  in  process  of  completion: 


Curtisville  Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  Curtisville,  Ind.  I  Press. 

Dunbar  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa . 1  Wet  Pan. 

Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  T  ile  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  •  1  Dry  Pan. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Tottenville,  N.  Y.  •  1  Wet  Pan. 

Diamond  Brick  Co  ,  Barberton,  Ohio . 3  Dry  Pans. 

Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co  ,  Delaware,  Ohio,  •  3  Dry  Pans. 
Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  •  1  Press. 


t 
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Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Works,  Midvale,  O-  7  Dry  Pans* 

Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.B.  Works,  Midvalle,  0.5  Wet  Pans. 

St.  Mary's  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  1  Press  and  com¬ 
plete  set  of  dies. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  Co.,  Whiter ock,  Pa.,  complete 
outfit  consisting  of  one  press,  three  pans,  dies,  etc. 

Summitville  Tile  Works,  Hillsdale,  Ind.,  Complete  Tilemak¬ 
ing  equipment. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


Die  Orders 
Too  Numerous 
to  Itemize. 


Taplin,  Rice  &  Co., 


ylKR^ON,  OHIO . 


(The  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturers  Mecca.) 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Til*- 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


DON’T 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WRITE  US. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


Steel  and  iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 
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Clay  Mixing  and  Filtering  Machine. 

This  cut  shows  a  complete  slip  house  plant  in  one  machine,  which  comprises  one  double 
blunger  or  blender,  one  double  lawn,  one  agitator,  one  twenty-chamber  filter  press  and  slip 
pump.  This  machine  is  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  clays,  or  the  manufacture  of 
fine  special  bodies.  It  is  easily  operated  by  one  workman,  takes  very  little  power,  and  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  particular.  It  requires  no  foundation,  but  is  wood  screwed  down  to  the  floor.  It 
is  driven  by  a  tight  and  loose  pulley.  We  build  these  machines  in  two  sizes— Nos  1  and  2.  The 
capacity  of  No.  1  is  about  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  ten  hours,  the  No'.  2  from  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per  ten 
hours,  altogether  depending  upon  the  mixture.  Weight  of  No.  1,  2,000  lbs;  No.  2,  6,000  lbs. 


READ  THIS. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SOHETHING  NEW  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
POTTERY  H ACHINERY. 

A  Complete  Slip  House  in  one  Machine,  for 
T esting  Clays  or  Making  Fine  Special  Bodies. 

Write  for  1901  Catalogue. 


Pug  Mills,  Blunders,  Jiggers, 

Wad  Mills,  Agitators,  Pull-Downs, 
Screw  Presses,  Printing  Presses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Crossley 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Pottery,  Tile  and  Electrical 
Porcelain  Machinery.  Machinery  for  Grind¬ 
ing,  Filtering,  Mixing  and  Forming  Clay. 

Trenton,  IN.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Special  Combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill.  DaiiV0ck0P0a0ciV 

M4CHINES  of  any  capacity  from  10,000  to  roo.ooo  daily 

AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  TABLE— Simple,  Accurate  and  Durable. 

Dry  Pans,  Depresses,  Screens,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Cars,  Etc.  Write  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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EIGHT  YEARS  and  WELL  PLEASED 


LEADER  No.  15.  (Formerly  Ideal.) 


LEADER  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  Ill.  wneatland^  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— 1  have  used  the  “Ideal”  machine  for  Eight  Years  now  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it-  The  machine  was  guaranteed  to  make  10,000  brick  but  1  can  make 
30,000  if  1  want  to,  but  that  is  too  many  for  me;  I  only  run  it  at  about  half  speed  and 
make  10,000  with  ease.  My  machine  is  in  as  good  running  shape  as  the  day  I 
bought  it.  Yours  truly,  FRED  BEENK. 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  -  Decatur,  III. 


Brickyards. 


OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  ai'e  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  *  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (1£ 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street,  -  MARION,  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and 


The  Thew  Steam  Shovel. 
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Operates  in  a  Complete 
Circle. 

♦ 

Delivers  Material  in  Rear  or 
at  Side. 

♦ 

Mounted  on  Traction  Wheels 
or  Car  Wheels. 

♦ 

Requires  only  one  Operator. 

♦ 

Economical  for  Brickyards  of 
Small  Capacity. 


Type  No.  1  Shovel  in  Yard  of  C.  G.  Baekwill, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Dipper  Hung  from  Horizon¬ 
tally  Moving  Carriage. 

♦ 

Cleans  Working  Floor  Abso¬ 
lutely  Level. 

♦ 

Adjusts  to  Excavate  at  Differ¬ 
ent  Levels. 

♦ 

Will  Handle  any  Clay,  any 
Where,  any  Time. 

♦ 

Does  not  Quit  in  Cold  or 
Stormy  Weather. 


CjfKKr-  -  '■t 

i'rv 

Type  No.  3,  Shovel  in  Yard  of  Geo.  Gynn,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LAY  A  TRACK  ALONG  THE  FACE  OF  YOUR  CLAY  BANK,  THE 

SHOVEL  WILL  DO  THE  REST. 

FYo  Away  \A/itH  Worry.  Avoid  Annoying  De Inys.  Decrease  Y our  Costs . 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  T™"' 


£/—  JA^O  yc/c >2. 
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THE 


Grath  Hand-Power  Brick  Press 

_  FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  PRESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRICK  FROM  DRY  OR  SEMI-DRY  CLAY,  Equal  in 
Quality  to  Those  Made  on  any  Large  Steam  Power  Press. 

This  Press  has  THREE  times  the  capacity  of  any  Screw  Press. 

All  Brick  of  same  thickness.  Brick  made  on  Flat  or  Edge. 

“vvy  PATENTED.Wvw 

Capacity  From  1,500  to  2,000  per  day. 

TEN  Sold  Last  Year,  and  TEN  This  Year. 


Coffey ville,  Kan.,  June  3,  1901. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st,  you  may  please  place  our 
order  for  two  more  Grath  Hand  Power  Presses  at  the  price  you  named  in 
your  letter,  and  ship  to  our  plant  at  Independence,  Kansas. 

The  possibilities  are  that  we  will  need  another  press  soon  Will  know 
later.  We  are  in  a  great  rush  for  at  least  one  of  these,  and  if  you  cannot 
ship  them  both  at  once,  please  get  one  to  us  immediately,  and  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Per  W.  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Mgr. 


The  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produces 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  REWARD  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  INFRINGEMENTS. 

PATENTED,  nvw 

The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 


The  GRATH  Combined 

Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  Down=Draft  Kiln, 

THE  PERFECT  KILN. 

BUILT  ROUND,  SQUARE  AND  CONTINUOUS. 

PATENTED. 

BY  OPERATING  the  Tile  Dampers  over  the  furnaces  the  heat  is 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln.  When  the  dampers  are  closed  all 
the  heat  from  the  furnaces  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating 
Floor,  then  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  then  down  through  the 
ware.  If  the  dampers  are  entirely  open,  all  of  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
ascends  directly  up  the  bag  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  If  the  dampers  are  split,  part  of  the  heat  ascends  up  the  bag  and  the 
balance  is  drawn  Into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating  Floor,  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  down  through  ihe  ware.  The 
heat  passing  under  the  Radiating  Floor  burns  the  ware  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  by  radiation  to  any  degree  of  intensity.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  material  in  the  kiln  is  thoroughly  burnt  to  any  degree  all  at  the  same  time.  This  constitutes  the  long  sought 
for  perfect  kiln.  For  Catalogue  and  Prices  apply  to 

“rKeR  The  Illinois  SuddIv  &  Construction  Co..  mo.Ts'a. 
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/VYartin’s  Improved  5  ft. 


Dry  Pan  or  Grog  Mill 


♦  ♦ 

We 
Also 
Make 
7»  8 

and  9  ft. 
Dry  or 
Wet 
Pans. 

♦  ♦ 


Especially  suited  for  Potteries  and  Fire  Brick  Plants. 


♦  ♦ 

Soft  Mud, 
Wire  Cut 
or 

Dry  Press 
Brick 
Machinery 

♦  ♦ 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our  General  Catalogue  No.  50,  and  advise  us 

of  your  requirements 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC.  CO., 


Lancaster.  Pa. 


>  C 


WO 
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The  HERCULES 


Is  all  its  name  implies. 
A  Sand  Mold  Machine 
that  makes  brick  stiff 
enough  to  repress  di= 
rect  from  the  Machine. 


THE  MOLD  SANDERS  THAT  “SAND.” 


THESE  are  not  of  the  “CHEAP 
JOHN”  Style  of  Sanders  that  has 
$25.00  rubber  belts  that  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE 
THAT  KIND  OF  A  SANDER. 
The  Horton  Sanders  are  made  of  all 
Iron  and  Steel,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
run  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  One  Dollar 
per  year.  Sand  the  Molds  perfectly. 
Never  brake,  catch  or  wear  the  molds. 
A  small  boy  can  work  them. 


No.  1  Sander  for  Pallet  System. 


TWO  STYLES. 


No.  2  For  Open  Yards. 


The  Horton 

Manufacturing  Co., 


MOLDS. 

Is  one  of  our  Specialties.  Either  Hand,  Machine  or 
Shapes.  We  have  a  shop  full  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  these  as  well  as  T rucks  of  all  kinds, 
Wheelbarrows.  Dump  Cars,  and  Carts.  In  fact  every¬ 
thing  used  on  a  Brickyard. 


Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine — The  Leader  of  all  Horse  Power. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Standard  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine  Just  the 
Machine  for  Medium  Sized  Yards 
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NOT  ONLY  BUILT  BIGHT  ANJD  RUN  RIGHT , 


But  our  Customers  soy 


TIED  DO 


Than  We  Claim  Foi  Tip. 

And  gTve  JPBRJPBCT  SATISFACTION. 


(Patented.) 


(Patented  February  5,  1889.) 


OFFICE  OF 

MAYSVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

♦ 

Maysville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1901. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen: — Find  enclosed  check,  in 
settlement  for  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander,  these  machines  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction, 
doing  all  or  more  than  you  claimed  for 
them.  Sander  and  Disintegrator  are  per¬ 
fect,  can’t  see  where  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  on;  if  your  Brick  Machine  is  as 
perfect  as  the  machinery  you  have  here, 

when  we  take  out  the  old - we  will 

surely  have  a  Potts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maysville  Brick  Co. 


The  above  cuts  show  the  two  machines  which  have  replaced  other  imitations  and 
which  was  furnished  the  Maysville  Brick  Co.  They  will  do  for  you  just  as  stated  in 

above  letter. 


C.  Sc  Pl.  POTTS 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  work  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


\VfE  Manufacture 
everything-  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  FOGGS 

Horizontal 
Bric%  Machines 

Have  double  the  tempering  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pitch  in  trucking  or 

spread  in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HAVE  IMITATORS  BUG  NO  EQUALS. 


YA/rite>  for  Prices  and  Terms.  —  - 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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3XE:  C&rribf—JVO 


A  Credit  to  — ► 

The  New  Century. 


If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  equipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 


THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


■  MANZ 

CHICAGO. 


Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Pottery 

Machinery . 


\AJ rite  for  Printed  /V\ntt^r.tv,  - 

I  The  American  Clay«Wot*king 

]VIaehinery  Company, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE-39  and  41  Cortlandt  St.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Imim— - - 


JXE:  CZSy? 6/— 
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HEY  Knew  a 
When  They 


Good  Thing 
Saw  It** 


The  largest  Enameled  Brick  Plant  and  the  largest  Roofing  Tile  Co., 
in  the  United  States  each  wanted  a  new  machine,  one  that  would  thor¬ 
oughly  pug  and  prepare  their  clay.  They  each  sent  a  representative  to 
visit  the  different  Brick  Machine  Works  and  examine  their  Machinery  and 
after  seeing  them  all,  decided  that  our  “Hummer”  Combined  Machine 
had  more  and  better  pugging  capacity  and  was  altogether  the  best  Com¬ 
bined  Machine  on  the  market.  They  are  each  now  using  these  Machines 


The  “HUMMER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


and  are  pleased  with  their  selection.  The  Roofing  Tile  Co.  has  also  re¬ 
cently  put  in  a  “Premier,”  or  large  size  “Hummer.” 

If  this  machine  is  a  good  one  for  these  people  it  will  be  for  you. 

A  Postal  card  will  bring  you  our  Catalog  and  full  description  or  these 
Machines  and  also  the  other  good  Machinery  we  make. 

Inquire  about  the  Bensing  Automatic  Cutters. 


J.  D.  FATE  6  COMPANY, 

PLYMOUTH,  Richland  Co.,  OHIO. 

Western  Representative:--!*.  E.  LADOW,  1107  Chamber  ot  Commerce,  Chicago,  III. 

Ajcent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  H.  I..  JACOBS,  Suffolk,  Va. 
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JXE:  CL>-ri  ZR. 


I  Am  a  Wonder. 


I  BELONG  to  the  family  of  “Wonders”  and  if  you  will 
investigate  my  merits  you  will  be  convinced  that  I  am  just¬ 
ly  entitled  to  the  name.  We  keep  our  old  friends  and  make 
new  ones  every  day.  Our  success  is  due  to  our  broad  plan  of 
giving  value  received.  Catch-penny  methods  will  attract  trade, 
but  they  will  not  create  permanent  customers.  We  make 
broad  guarantees  and  live  up  to  them. 

Clays  successfully  worked  by  the  Wonder — where  other  ma¬ 
chines  fail.  The  only  machine  on  the  market  that  removes 
lamination.  Write  for  our  No.  17  Catalogue.  Investigate 
our  machinery. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


SOUTHERN  AGENTS: 

Atlanta  Uriels  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Huilding,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


WESTERN  AGENTS; 
Chicago  Uriels  Machinery  Co., 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Avoid  the  Ragged  Edges. 

Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


jt  jt  jl  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  jt  j*  jt  jZ  jt  jt  jt  jt  jZ  jt  jt  ^  jt  jt  Jt  jX  ^X  jX  ^X  ^t  jX  Jt  jX  jX  jX 


jxjtjxjxjxjxjxjxjxjxjxjxjxjzjx^xjxjtjxjtjxjtjxjtjtjxjxjxjxjxjz^tlztjzjxjtjxjtjxjxjijijxjtjxjijtjxjijtjtjtjxjtjxjx^jxjxjxjxjxjtjx 

An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


Er.  M.  FREESE  St  CO.. 


Gallon,  Ohio 
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J>UE  V\SO  {ZtECEEl 


The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

. —  A  N IJ  . — = 

* 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 


One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union"  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  IW.  FREESE  Sc  GO 


•9 


Gallon,  Ohio. 
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ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROIA/NING  QUALITY 


99 


“NEW  HAVEN” 


Brick 

Machines. 


WEAR  LONGER,  BREAK  LESS. 

Maine  More  Brick  per  Cost  of  Machine  and  Repairs 

BECAUSE 


They  are  by  actual  Weight  and  Measurement  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Soft 
Clay  Brick  Machine  Built  in  this  Country. 

Investigation  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Built  only  at  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  by 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 


History  S  h  o w s  That  They  Have  Been  Unusually 


Successful. 


^aaaaaaaaaiuaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaauaaaaf; 
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OUR  SRBCIJLUTY  IS 

*  ,  V  ■ "  ■ 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAflES 


WOOD  FRAMES 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant 


HI  rv  A 

I 

m 

1  \ 

SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOQUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  III., 
U.  S.  A. 


'  i it -'-m 


Vol.  XXXVI,  No-  4 


An  economical,  thoroughly 
reliable  waste  heat  dryer.  Has 
been  demonstrated  by  practi¬ 
cal  tests  and  common  usage 
to  be  the  best  Brick  Dryer  on 
the  market,  jt  jt  jt  jt 
Shall  we  give  further  particu¬ 
lars? 


For  Brickyards  and  Clay  Mines,  Cement, 
Lime  Works,  Quarries,  Etc. 

RAILS  of  all  weights  with  Accessories,  Bolts  and 
Spikes. 

Switches,  Frogs,  Turntables. 

CARS  of  all  Types,  Gauges  and  Capacities. 

Wheels,  Axles  and  Axle-Boxes. 

ALWAYS  IN  STOCK  “©g 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

66  and  68  Broad  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


American  Blower  Co., 

NEW  YORK:  141  Broadway.  DETROIT 

CHICAGO:  1550  Marquette  Bldg,  jt  MICH* 

LONDON:  7ft  Orflcechurch  St.  MlV/n. 


If  You  Need 


A  Steam  Dry  Press  to  Make 
Ornamental  Brick,  let  us  tell 
You  about  ours.  ^  £ 


They  will  press  the  brick  flat  or  on 
edge,  one  or  two  at  a  time. 

The  pre^s  is  well  built,  and  produces 
a  perfect  brick.  Is  easy  to  adjust  and 
dies  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 
Some  of  the  best  brick  companies  are 
using  them. 


We  also  build  Hand  Pressss,  Represses 
Steel  Dryer  Cars.  Sword  BricK  Machines 


The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Company, 


Double  Mould  Steam  Dry  Press 


l.l.CLI/VE. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  452, 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTEDTO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


FOR  SALE. 


&Wo  Rebuilt  Chambers  ‘Brick  Machines. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  have  recently  taken  in  trade  from  customers  en¬ 
larging  their  capacity,  two  of  our  Automatic  End-Cut 
Brick  Machines  of  medium  size.  They  will  be  entire¬ 
ly  rebuilt,  guaranteed  in  first-class  order  and  are  offered 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  trial  as  our  new 
machines. 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 
171  South  Canal  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  Track  Switches,  Etc.  &  O  0 


Write  for  Circular. I 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 


Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 


(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


Cleveland,  Ohio • 


Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
0  0  to  offer.  0  0 
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Pug  Mill. 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 

•  •  • 
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The  MONARCH 

Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 

Double— — - 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  V/V.  HENSLEY,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WJ .  L.  KIDNEY  3*1. f  Agent,  Capetown,  South  Afrlca.W*^*  «  » 
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The  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  TRIPLE  PRESSURE  BricK  Machine 

Manufactured  in  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO  . 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
A  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
aas  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 
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Successful 


SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS, 


The  Oldest 


Established 


Produces  the 

Finest  Brick 


^Strongest  and" 

Most  Durable 


Bricks  made  on  the  Simpson  Press 
are  harder  and  more  finely  finished 
and  have  sharper  corners  than  those 
made  on  any  other  Press,  hence  al= 
ways  command  the  highest  market 

f^f«|  r* Our  Catalogue,  including  a  treatise  on  Dry 
r  ^  *  Press  Brick  making,  mailed  free.  £  £ 


THE  SIMPSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Offices:Suite  120a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Works:  Winthrop  Harbor,  III. -  - -  CHICAGO. 
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T!lc  New  ftrnho  tz  Brick  Press. 


The  Fernholtz 

PATENT 

Clay  Pulverizer. 

No  more  rlvetting  Pins  in  Cage. 

Any  one  can  put  them  in.  Most  economi= 
cal  Clay  Qrinder  ever  made. 


WONDERFULLY 

0  0  0  IMPROVED. 

Fitted  with  the  Celebrated 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX 

Which  is  used  by  leading  Brick  Manufacturers 
in  other  Dry  Presses. 


The  Fernholtz 

0  0  Clay  Mixer. 

“The  Mixer  that  Mixes.” 


WE  HAVE  a  first  class  repair  department  and  can  re¬ 
pair  all  kinds  of  Brick  Machines  and  Machinery. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Holds  for  Fancy  Shape  brick  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Dealers  in  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want  ask  for  it.  No  trouble 
to  answer  questions. 


sT.ro 


kw  'I  43e(»t 
;  -  f  5%.  - 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


CABLE  ADDRESS  ‘  FERNBRICK.” 

WESTERN  UNION  CODE. 


1214  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 


U.  S.  A. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**■  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN  S  IMPROVED 

CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AI  RORA,  INDIANA. 


WE  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  RING 

WITH  THE  BEST 


In  the 
World. 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery 

Presses  of  every  Size  and  Description. 

0  DRV  AND  WET  PANS.  0 

Dies  that  are  Perfection  Itself. 

To  verify  our  statement,  we  give  below  a  list  of  recent  orders  received,  which  are  now  in  process  of  completion: 


Curtisville  Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  Curtisville,  Ind.  1  Press.  - 

Dunbar  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa . 1  Wet  Pan. 

Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  1  Dry  Pan. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Tottenville,  N.  Y.  .  1  Wet  Pan. 

Diamond  Brick  Co  ,  Barberton,  Ohio . 3  Dry  Pans. 

Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co  ,  Delaware,  Ohio,  •  •  3  Dry  Pans. 
Delaware  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  •  •  1  Press. 
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Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Works,  Midvale,  O-  7  Dry  Pans. 

Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  F.  B.  Works,  Midvalle,  0.5  Wet  Pans. 

St.  Mary's  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  1  Press  and  com¬ 
plete  set  of  dies. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  Co.,  Whiterock,  Pa.,  complete 
outfit  consisting  of  one  press,  three  pans,  dies,  etc. 

Summitville  Tile  Works,  Hillsdale,  Ind.,  Complete  Tilemak¬ 
ing  equipment. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


Die  Orders 
Too  Numerous 
to  Itemize. 


Taplin ,  Rice  &  Co., 


yiKR^ON,  OHIO. 


(The  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturers  Mecca.) 
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For  THE  STANDARD  DRIER  is 


amply  proved  by  the  emphatic  testi¬ 
mony  of  users. 

WE  PROVE  it  to  excel  in  simplicity  and  sense. 

WE  PROVE  it  to  be  absolutely  safe  as  a  fire  risk. 

WE  PROVE  it  to  be  most  economical  to  operate. 

WE  PROVE  to  you  that  THE  STANDARD  DRIER  is  better  adapted 
to  the  average  yard  and  the  average  clay—  that  it  is  used  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
that  it  is  giving  more  general  satisfaction  than  any  or  all  other  Driers. 

In  corroboration  of  some  of  these  claims,  please  read  the  letter  below. 


We  are  rasing  the  “ STANDARD ”  DRIER  on  our  THREE  yards— drying  stiff  mud 
on  one  and  on  the  other  two,  soft  mud  brick.  In  each  one  we  are  drying  MORE  brick  than 
you  guaranteed,  which  fact  alone  speaks  well  for  your  equipment  and  method  of  drying. 

If  Brickmakers  doubt  your  ability  to  furnish  them  a  good,  substantial  ' Drier— one  that 
will  dry  brick  every  day  in  the  year — refer  such  to  us;  we  will  assure  them  we  were  pleased 
with  our  first,  delighted  with  our  second  and  know  that  the  third  Drier  vs  '•'•out  of  sight.'” 

Wishiwg  you  continued  success  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  BEST  BRICK 
DRIER  on  the  market,  we  are.  Very  truly  yours, 

COPELAND  BRICK  CO., 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  2,  1901.  J.  R.  Copeland,  Prest. 


Write  for  Booklets 


Bulging  with  these  Proofs 


The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln 
Company, 

Indianapolis , 
Indiana 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1901. 


No.  5. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  HOUSE  BUILT  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 


By  L.  H.  Gibson. 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  illustrations  of  the  residence  of 
Mr.  John  R.  True,  at  Chicago,  are  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  interest.  This  splendid  building  is  another  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  possibilities  of  terra  cotta  as  a  substantial 
and  artistic  building  material.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
history  of  architecture  which  shows  more  of  durability,  more 
o  f  permanence, 
and  certainly 
nothing  that  has 
been  done  hereto¬ 
fore,  so  far  as  we 
know,  shows  bet¬ 
ter  workmanship. 

The  style  adopt¬ 
ed  in  this  struc¬ 
ture  is  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century 
in  France,  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Francis  I, 
and  the  architec¬ 
ture  made  famous 
under  his  name. 

In  many  respects 
the  decoration 
and  details  follow 
very  closely  the 
architecture  o  f 
that  period.  We 
have  but  to  refer 
to  the  Chateau 
Blois  and  of  Chau- 
mont  and  that  of 
Chenonceau  and 
Azay  -  le  -  Rideau, 
which  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  that  pe¬ 
riod.  It  is  true, 
however,  that 
time  has  left  its 
mark  upon  these 
great  architectu¬ 
ral  works  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire. 

This  structure,  the  house  of  Mr.  True,  will  carry  the  fineness 
and  finish  of  its  detail,  its  wall  surfaces,  into  the  ages,  with¬ 


out  the  deteriorating  effects  which  come  as  the  result  of  time 
and  circumstance  to  the  earlier  buildings  named.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  building  the  artist,  the  mechanic  and  the 
chemist  have  joined  hands,  and  we  have  beauty  and  perma¬ 
nence  combined.  The  entire  house  is  finished  on  its  four  sides 
with  cream-colored,  dull-enameled  terra  cotta,  and  the  result 
is  eminently  satisfactory.  The  porch  columns  are  monoliths, 
and  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  the  general  plan  being 
round,  while  the  four  vertical  ribs  give  this  round  column 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  square.  This  treatment  gave  the 
modeler  a  splendid  opportunity  of  embodying  an  elaborate 

detail. 

The  trimmings 
around  the  en¬ 
trance  are  white 
enamel  on  gold 
background.  The 
roof  is  of  white, 
dull-glazed  green 
tile.  The  house  is 
located  in  one  of 
the  finest  resi¬ 
dence  districts  of 
Chicago,  north  of 
Lincoln  Park,  on 
Wellington  ave¬ 
nue,  about  two 
blocks  west  of  the 
lake. 

This  being  the 
residence  of  Mr. 
True,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  North¬ 
western  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  it  may 
be  truly  assumed 
that  this  work  has 
been  done  by  that 
company. 

It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  effort  to  com¬ 
mend  a  structure 
such  as  this.  The 
art  itself,  the 
splendid  work¬ 
manship,  is  its  own  advocate.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  se¬ 
cured  such  splendid  results  in  any  other  material  than  terra 
cotta  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  handled  here.  It  shows 


Terra  Cotta  Residence  of  Mr.  John  R.  True,  Chicago. 
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the  direct  imprint  of  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
There  is  not  the  intervention  of  the  chisel  and  the  mallet. 
There  is  the  pulsation  which  comes  from  the  finger  print. 
There  is  the  direct  contact  of  the  heart-inspired  brain,  and 
then,  assisting,  is  the  sympathetic  mentality  of  the  chemist 
and  the  skilled  craftsman.  It  is  a  work  incomparable  with 
anything  that  was  ever  done  with  any  other  material.  There 
is  a  splendid  sympathy  of  the  artist,  the  heartfelt  interest  and 
the  great  dominating  power  of  the  craftsman.  Art  is  a  man’s 
joy  in  his  work.  It  may  be  expressed  in  literature  or  poetry 
or  music;  here  we  have  it  expressed  in  the  work  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor  and  the  architect,  and  the  medium  is  terra  cotta. 

Here  is  love  of  the  beautiful,  sincerity,  honesty,  good  char¬ 
acter  and  strength.  It  is  this  which  is  necessary  to  make  art. 
Art  never  comes  through  wrangling  and  controversy.  It 
comes  from  patience,  long  training,  sincerity  and  joy  in  the 
work  done. 

In  the  house  of  Mr.  True  we  find  expressed,  and  in  monu¬ 
mental  form,  all  of  these  qualities.  After  seeing  this  struc¬ 
ture,  who  can  question  the  boundless  possibilities  of  terra 
cotta?  What  other  material  can  be  so  beautiful?  Certainly 
none  can  be  so  permanent. 

The  architects  are  Huehl  &  Schmid,  of  Chicago. 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay -Worker. 

THE  WORLD’S  CLAYS  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


N  EXTENDED  review  of  the  exhibits 
of  clay  and  clay  products  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  has  been  prepared 
for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
by  Henreich  Ries,  and  will  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  twenty-first  annual  report 
of  that  bureau.  The  Clay-Worker  has 
been  permitted  to  extract  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  report,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

While  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900,  Group  XII,  Class  72,  included 
ceramic  products,  still  the  exhibits  to  be  found  in  this  section 
in  the  Palais  des  Invalides  were  by  no  means  all  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  fair,  and  one  did  not  appreciate  the  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  exhibited  until  the  official  catalogue  was  taken  and  all 
the  exhibits  in  it  traced.  In  addition  to  those  in  the  building 
already  referred  to,  many  others  were  located  in  national  and 
colonial  buildings  in  the  Palais  des  Industries,  especially  in  the 
sections  devoted  to  mining,  structural  materials,  chemical  in¬ 
dustries  and  education.  Others  were  out  in  the  open,  or  in 
small  pavilions,  and  finally  the  decoration  and  covering  of 
many  of  the  buildings  had  to  he  considered,  for  they  were,  in¬ 
deed,  exhibits.  Splendid  as  the  display  was,  it  must  have  pro¬ 
duced  something  of  a  feeling  of  disappointment  when  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  exhibitions,  for  although  the  wares  set 
out  showed  a  distinct  technical  advance  over  previous  exposi¬ 
tions,  yet  they  lacked  general  character  in  many  lines. 

The  tendency  at  a  world’s  fair  is  usually  for  those  persons 
to  exhibit  who  expect  to  derive  some  commercial  advantage 
from  it,  and  the  clayworker  is  one  whom  this  would  especially 
affect.  France  has  celebrated  porcelain  works,  fire  brick  fac¬ 
tories,  pressed  brick  plants,  tileyards,  kaolin  mines,  etc.;  con¬ 
sequently,  with  these  well  exhibited  the  foreign  producer  of 
these  materials  can  have  but  little  hope  of  gain.  The  products 
exhibited  were,  therefore,  to  a  large  degree  French  ones,  and, 
where  representing  other  countries,  were  chiefly  high-grade 
wares  of  unique  character. 

While  the  exhibits,  when  taken  collectively,  permitted  com¬ 
parative  study  along  certain  lines,  they  did  not  form  a  picture 
of  the  ceramic  industry  of  the  world  at  the  present  day,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  important  members  were  lacking,  and  because 
where  a  factory  produced  a  low  and  high-grade  ware  there  was 


a  great  exposition  of  the  latter,  while  the  former  was  not  to 

be  seen. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  only  instructive  exhibit  of  raw 
materials  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  that  prepared  by  Mr.  C. 
F.  Binns,  and  exhibited  in  the  United  States  mineral  exhibit. 
This  consisted  of  a  series  of  clay  samples  from  many  localities 
in  the  United  States.  Each  clay  was  exhibited  in  its  raw  and 
burned  condition,  and  attached  to  it  was  a  card  giving  its  ra¬ 
tional  analysis,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  was  burned. 
Both  samples  of  each  clay  were  rectangular,  the  samples  of 
green  clay  being  of  the  same  size,  it  was  possible  to  see  the 
amount  of  fire  shrinkage  at  a  glance.  Next  to  this  exhibit  the 
best  series  of  raw  materials  was  that  of  L.  Meynieux  &  Son,  of 
Limoges,  showing  the  raw  porcelain  materials  obtained  in  that 
vicinity.  Aside  from  these,  samples  of  unburned  clay  were 
found  in  the  Italian  mineral  exhibit,  the  Portuguese  mineral 
exhibit,  the  Roumanian  and  Servian  pavilions,  and  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  specimens  in  private  displays.  In  most  cases  they  lacked 
data  of  any  kind. 

The  United  States,  France  and  Germany  had  machinery  ex¬ 
hibits,  those  of  France  being  naturally  the  most  complete.  All 
three  countries  exhibited  stiff-mud  machines,  and  of  these  the 
American  were  of  the  heavier  and  stronger  build,  while  the 
French  ones  were  much  lighter.  The  roofing-tile  presses  dis¬ 
played  by  Germany  and  France  were  very  similar  and  not  un¬ 
like  the  type  used  at  some  American  localities.  The  French 
exhibit  also  included  machines  for  grinding  and  mixing  clays, 
represses,  and  machines  for  molding  and  kneading  porcelain 
bodies.  The  last  mentioned  were  from  the  factory  of  P.  Faure, 
Limoges,  and  some,  such  as  those  for  tempering  porcelain  and 
white  earthenware  mixtures,  and  the  machines  for  jigging  oval 
plates  have  been  successfully  tried  in  the  United  States. 

In  structural  materials  the  very  lowest  grades,  such  as  com¬ 
mon  brick,  are  hardly  looked  for  at  an  international  exposi¬ 
tion,  although  there  were  some  samples  of  French  ones. 
France  was  also  the  only  country  displaying  pressed  brick, 
although  she  is  one  of  the  least  important  producers  of  this 
grade  of  clay  product,  since  there  is  but  little  call  for  them  in 
French  construction.  Of  glazed  or  enameled  brick  France 
again  was  the  sole  producer,  the  large  works  of  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being  unrepresented,  save 
in  one  exhibit,  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Buff  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  French  products,  so  far  as  exhibited, 
were  equal  to  many  of  those  made  in  other  countries,  either 
in  smoothness  of  glaze  or  freedom  from  other  imperfections. 
The  range  of  colors  was  about  the  same. 

The  hollow  bricks,  so  far  as  exhibited,  presented  some  in¬ 
teresting  features,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  product.  There  were  samples  from  France  and  Italy,  but 
none  from  other  countries.  Comparing  them  with  American 
ones,  it  is  noticed  that  they  are  of  denser  structure,  with  thin¬ 
ner  walls,  but  having  often  a  greater  number  of  interior  parti¬ 
tions  for  strength.  Some  are  also  made  three-fourths  meter 
long,  to  stretch  from  one  floor  girder  to  another,  although 
arches  of  several  pieces,  with  skew  backs  and  key  brick,  are 
also  made. 

In  roofing  tile  there  were  fairly  good  chances  for  compari¬ 
son,  as  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain  had  exhibits. 
The  prevailing  type  of  tile  now  seen  in  European  cities  is  the 
interlocking  one,  as  it  has  been  found  that  this  yields  the  tight¬ 
est  form  of  roof,  but  since  this  requires  better  machinery  for 
its  manufacture,  the  pan  tile  is  commonly  used  in  the  smaller 
towns,  the  product  coming  from  local  yards.  It  is  also  cheaper. 
Interlocking  tiles  have  grown  greatly  in  favor  as  a  roofing  ma¬ 
terial,  largely  on  account  of  their  durability.  A  considerable 
export  trade  has  sprung  up  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 
While  all  the  interlocking  tiles  are  usually  quite  hard,  still 
they  are  not  all  vitrified.  The  overlap  is  commonly  less  than 
in  the  American  forms,  so  that  it  takes  fewer  tiles  per  square. 
Red  is  the  prevailing  color,  but  black  ones  are  also  produced  jo, 
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all  European  factories,  the  color  being  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  hydrocarbons  into  the  kiln  during  the  later 
stages  of  burning. 

Shingle  tiles  are  also  made,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than 
the  interlocking  ones,  and  they  are  often  colored  either  by  a 
transparent  or  colored  glaze.  This  practice  is  more  common 
in  Germany  and  France  than  in  England,  but  tiles  of  this  type 
were  displayed  only  in  the  French  section.  The  glaze  is  sel¬ 
dom  free  from  crazes,  and  the  covering  is  more  for  decoration 
than  protection  against  moisture.  The  exhibits  of  Portugal, 
Roumania  and  Spain  contained  a  few  additional  samples.  The 
United  States,  although  containing  large  roofing  tile  factories, 
was  not  represented,  for  it  has  no  export  trade. 

In  floor  tile  there  was  a  better  representation,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  United  States  being 
represented.  As  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  very  much  difference  was  apparent.  The  tiles,  whether 


States,  but  this  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  France  was 
the  only  exhibitor.  The  United  States  is  probably  the  fore¬ 
most  producer  of  terra  cotta  in  the  world,  but  the  product  be¬ 
ing  used  in  home  construction,  it  has  no  foreign  value.  Of  the 
European  countries  Germany  is  practically  the  only  consumer 
of  terra  cotta  for  exterior  decoration.  In  France  and  Italy 
the  so-called  glazed  terra  cotta  is  made  to  some  extent,  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  rather  prominent  member  of  the  exhibit  of  the  for¬ 
mer  country.  The  glazed  terra  cotta  consisted  of  ornamental 
forms  for  interior  construction,  such  as  balustrading,  door 
frames  and  arches,  window  decorations,  etc.;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of  Della  Robbia  work  seen  in 
Italy  at  the  present  time.  The  product  is  commonly  made 
either  of  calcareous  or  white-burning  refractory  clay,  rather 
porous,  and  not  excessively  hard.  This  is  covered  with  a  col¬ 
ored  glaze  or  enamel,  the  latter  being  sometimes  rendered 
opaque  white  by  tin.  It  is  probable  that  this  glazed  terra  cotta 


Main  Entrance  of  Mr.  True’s  Residence,  built  entirely  of  Terra  Cotta  from  the  Kilns  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 


encaustic  or  of  solid  color,  are  all  made  by  the  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess  and  in  essentially  the  same  manner.  The  United  States 
exhibit  compared  well  with  foreign  ones,  but  its  location  on 
the  floor  of  the  main  aisle,  usually  crowded  with  visitors, 
tended  to  hide  it  from  view. 

Wall  tiles  usually  appeal  to  the  eye  more  than  floor  tiles, 
for,  on  account  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  put,  they 
are  not  subjected  to  abrasive  action,  or  even  weather,  as  in  the 
case  of  floor  tiles,  and  consequently  much  greater  decorative 
effect  can  be  obtained,  either  by  glazing,  colors,  relief,  or  a 
combination  of  the  three.  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  En¬ 
gland,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Spain,  Roumania,  Persia 
and  Algeria  all  contributed  their  share  to  this  group  of  wares, 
but  the  products  of  the  first  five  showed  the  greatest  technical 
perfection. 

The  terra  cotta  displayed  at  the  Exposition  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  material  known  by  this  name  in  the  United 


received  more  prominence  at  the  Exposition  than  was  deserved 
by  its  actual  use  in  structural  work. 

The  extent  of  the  French  exhibits  of  refractory  ware  could 
not  but  impress  one  with  the  variety  and  quantity  of  these 
wares  produced  in  France,  but  the  dearth  of  exhibits  from 
other  countries  prevented  much  comparison.  Judging  from 
those  wares  to  be  seen  the  foreign  refractory  wares  are  molded 
of  fine-grained  mixtures,  like  those  commonly  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  forms  of  pottery  were 
displayed  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Sanitary  ware  is  a  growing 
industry  in  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  which 
must  be  watched  with  interest.  England,  although  a  pioneer 
in  this  class,  had  nothing  to  show.  So  far  as  the  exhibits  of 
American  and  French  wares  were  concerned,  the  American 
ones  showed  smoother  finish,  but  this  was  no  indication  of  the 
density  of  the  body,  which  is  all-important. 
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It  was  a  curious  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  white  earthenware  and  porcelain  for  table  use  made  by 
France,  Germany,  England  and  the  United  States,  there  was 
hardly  a  piece  to  be  seen  at  the  Exposition,  partly  because  the 
manufacturers  sent  no  exhibits  and  partly  because  firms  mak¬ 
ing  both  such  goods  and  decorated  wares  exhibited  only  the 
latter.  In  the  higher  grades  of  pottery,  such  as  decorative 
porcelain  for  either  ornamental  or  domestic  use,  Germany  and 
France  are  no  doubt  in  the  lead,  with  England  following.  The 
aim  of  each  is  to  constantly  seek  new  effects,  new  combinations 
of  colors,  forms,  glaze  effects  and  improved  quality.  As  a  result 
of  this,  many  of  the  more  celebrated  factories  have  given  up 
somewhat  the  individuality  of  design  that  they  were  wont  to 
cling  to  in  former  years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ries  says  that  the  United  States  manu¬ 
facturer  had  little  to  gain  commercially  by  exhibiting  his  clay 
products  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Still,  it  was  a  pity  that  a 
country  whose  clay  production  has  an  annual  value  of  about 
$75,000,000  should  have  had  such  a  poor  representation  at  this 
great  international  display. 


BUILD  BRIDGES  OF  BRICK. 


The  news  that  the  famous  London  bridge  is  to  be  enlarged 
ought  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value  in  this  country,  as  it  is 
a  demonstration  that  the  people  of  olden  times  knew  much 
more  about  building  permanent  bridges  and  roadways  than  do 
the  engineers  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  this  country  we 
are  busy  talking  about  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  famous 
Brooklyn  bridge,  a  steel  structure  which  has  been  in  existence 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  trustees  are  talking 
about  spending  one  million  dollars  in  repairs,  while  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  preparing  to  enlarge  a  bridge  which  has  stood 
for  nine  centuries.  Until  a  century  ago  the  London  bridge 
was  the  only  sturcture  crossing  the  Thames,  and  for  hundreds 


CLAY  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  has  made  public  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  new  tariff  law  for  the  Philippine  Archipel¬ 
ago.  It  is  known  as  the  tariff  revision  law  of  1901  and 
was  prepared  by  the  Philippine  Commission.  It  will  take  ef¬ 
fect  Nov.  15,  1901.  The  new  rates  of  duty  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  are  as  follows: 

Common  clay: 

In  common  bricks,  fire  bricks  and  squares,  unglazed,  for 
building  and  industrial  purposes,  30  cents  per  1,000  kilos,  gross 
weight. 

Pressed,  vitrified  or  glazed  bricks  or  squares,  60  cents  per 
1,000  kilos,  gross  weight. 

In  tubes  or  pipes,  not  varnished,  vitrified  or  glazed,  for 
building  or  drainage  purposes,  10  cents  per  100  kilos,  gross 
weight. 

In  tubes  or  pipes,  varnished,  glazed  or  vitrified,  for  indus¬ 
trial  or  drainage  purposes,  20  cents  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight. 
Ceramic  tiles: 

Varnished,  vitrified,  or  not  plain  and  undecorated,  32  cents 
per  100  kilos,  gross  weight. 

The  same,  glazed,  ornamented  or  decorated,  $1.20  per  100 
kilos,  gross  weight. 

Hollow  ware,  glazed  or  not,  of  clay  or  stoneware: 

Household  or  kitchen  utensils,  except  dishes  or  tableware, 
not  gilt,  painted,  or  ornamented  in  relief,  64  cents  per  100 
kilos,  gross  weight. 

Dishes,  tableware,  or  other  articles,  not  gilt,  painted  or  orna¬ 
mented  in  relief,  $1.60  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight. 

Flower  pots  of  common  earthenware  and  common  bottles  of 
the  same,  80  cents  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight. 

Articles  gilt,  painted,  or  ornamented  in  relief,  $4.40  per  100 
kilos,  gross  weight. 

Statuettes,  flower  stands,  vases,  high  and  bas  reliefs,  all  of 


A  Far-off  View  of  the  Fire  Brick  Works  of  R.  C.  Remmey  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 


of  years  it  accommodated  all  the  traffic,  but  now  that  two- 
fifths  of  the  people  of  London  live  on  its  southern  side,  the 
bridge  is  unable  to  handle  the  traffic,  even  with  the  help  of 
the  new  tower  bridge,  thirteen  other  bridges,  a  public  ferry 
and  a  tunnel.  An  average  of  twenty-two  thousand  teams  and 
one  hundred  thousand  pedestrians  still  cross  the  famous  old 
bridge  every  day,  and  as  its  fifty-three  feet  of  width  is  severely 
taxed  to  furnish  accommodations,  it  has  been  decided  to  build 
out  the  sides  and  increase  the  width  to  sixty-six  feet,  no 
changes  being  made  in  the  old  stone  foundations,  and  no  steel 
entering  into  the  construction  of  the  new  part.  Steel  rots  and 
rusts  in  a  few  years,  but  granite  and  vitrified  brick  last  for¬ 
ever,  and  these  will  be  used  in  building  out  the  corbelings  or 
cantelevers  that  will  support  the  extensions.  It  is  a  lesson 
America  has  been  slow  in  learning,  but  many  of  the  railroads 
of  the  country  have  seen  the  light  and  are  using  nothing  but 
stone  and  vitrified  brick  for  their  bridges  wherever  possible, 
and  city  and  county  governments  will  soon  take  similar  ac¬ 
tion. — Journal  of  Building. 


said  articles  of  clay,  faience,  stoneware,  porcelain  or  bisque, 
25  cents  per  kilo,  gross  weight. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  authorized 
by  Sections  3569  and  3570  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  at  present  in  use  in  the  Philippines,  has  been  con¬ 
tinued. 

According  to  a  table  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  War  Department,  the  total  importations  of  build¬ 
ing  brick  into  Cuba  during  the  eleven  months  ending  May, 
1901,  amounted  in  value  to  $21,097.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  furnished  $16,418;  France,  $2,181;  Spain,  $2,494,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  $4.  During  the  same  period  the  impor¬ 
tations  for  fire  brick  amounted  to  $101,343,  the  United  States 
leading  in  the  list  of  exporting  countries  with  $88,397,  the 
United  Kingdom  being  second  with  $8,115,  and  Spain  third 
with  $4,696.  Germany’s  share  in  this  trade  was  $135. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  CLAIMS  THE  OLDEST  CLAYWORKING 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


— Richard  C.  Remmey’ s  Two  Plants. — 

O  KEEP  AN  establishment  going  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  years,  and  keep  up  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  without  feeling  that  you  are 
being  trampled  upon  by  the  ever  active  and 
non-respecting  spirit  of  competition  and  big 
capital,  is  a  commercial  and  domestic  achieve¬ 
ment  one  may  be  well  proud  of. 

The  Remmeys  are  two  well  known  for  me  to 
make  any  further  introduction.  The  plant  at 
2637-59  East  Cumberland  street,  Philadelphia,  is  devoted 
wholly  to  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  stone  and  pottery 
ware,  pitchers,  demijohns,  dishes,  pans  and  basins,  from  an 
eight-ounce  pickle  jar  to  a  600-gallon  stcne  jar.  The  largest 
probably  ever  made.  This  formed  one  of  their  interesting 
exhibitions  in  the  late  exposition.  The  plant  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  fifteen  acres,  all  nicely  apportioned  and  adjusted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  machine  shed,  molding  rooms,  glazing 
shop,  clay  shed,  and  the  centrally  located  two  finely  built  up 
and  down-draft  muffle  kilns. 

The  lathes  are  fed  by  a  75-horse-power  engine,  which  keeps 
the  pugging  and  disintegrators  going  at  a  rapid  rate,  thor¬ 
oughly  eliminating  the  hard  substances  from  the  admixture  of 
Perth  Amboy  and  local  clays.  These  in  turn  are  treated  by  the 
pounder  and  well  washed  previous  to  being  dumped  on  the 
slab  by  the  side  of  the  jolly  man,  who  starts  his  lathe  going  at 
a  rate  of  1,800  revolutions  a  minute. 

The  transfer  of  the  clay  from  the  slab  to  the  mold  is  but 
the  work  of  a  moment,  and  immediately  the  wooden  paddle 
is  brought  down  and  dexterously  inserted  into  the  mass, 
pressed  down  and  the  offal  thrown  out.  Now  comes  the  hand 
thumb,  and  mouth  and  edges  finished  to  a  nicety. 

The  offbearer  transfers  it  to  the  steam  drying  rack,  there  to 
remain  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  glazing  department,  and  later  to  the  muffle  kiln, 
to  be  subjected  to  a  baking  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  2,000  degrees. 

In  this  way  over  15,000  gallons  of  clay  are  consumed  each 
week,  and  their  shipments  made  from  Maine  to  California  and 
New  Orleans. 

As  early  as  1812  the  Remmeys  entered'  the  field  of  Balti¬ 
more,  when  the  government  offered  $500  to  anyone  producing 
a  piece  of  C.  C.  ware.  This  prize  they  carried  off.  Tne  money 
is  gone,  but  the  recollection  strongly  remains. 

However,  the  buggy  waits,  so,  under  the  guidance  of  C.  Rem 
mey,  senior,  we  ride  over  to  inspect 

—The  Fire  Brick  Plant. — 

This  is  situated  a  little  below  Bridesburg,  and  just  above  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad’s  new  half-a-million-dollar  bridge  cross¬ 
ing  the  Delaware  river.  Covering  some  five  acres,  it  fronts 
directly  on  the  river,  with  the  Reading  and  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
roads  running  in  conjunctive  lines  for  the  shipments  from  the 
sheds,  through  the  foreground  or  entrance. 

The  clays,  brought  from  Perth  Amboy  and  other  nearby 
banks,  are  hoisted  from  the  boats  on  to  the  trestles  and  run 
by  hand  cars  to  the  sheds,  to  be  covered  for  the  winter.  From 
the  sheds  it  is  transferred  to  the  tempering  pits  and  into  the 
soak  pit  through  a  disintegrator  into  a  pug  mill,  thence  to  the 
machines:  A  Carnell  soft-mud  machine,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  20,000,  and  a  “Little  Wonder’’  stiff-mud  machine,  with  a 
capacity  of  15,000  daily. 

The  motor  power  is  obtained  from  a  50-horse-power  engine 
and  two  50-horse-power  boilers.  The  dryer  was  installed  by 
the  American  Blower  Company,  and  has  a  capacity  of  100,000. 
Five  down-draft  kilns,  varying  from  35,000  to  60,000,  are 
housed  under  the  sheds. 


The  burning  usually  occupies  three  days  and  nights,  and 
three  to  cool  off. 

The  output  consists  of  rolling  mill  brick,  large  and  small 
keys,  circle  brick,  rolling  mill,  No.  1  extra  and  No.  2  brick. 
This  yard  was  formerly  located  with  the  pottery  on  Cum- 


1.  Mr.  H.  C.  Remmey,  His  Faithful  Steed.  2.  Hoisting  Clay  from 
Barge.  3.  Hauling  Away  the  Brick. 

berland  street,  but  in  1885  ground  was  broken  here,  and  the 
yard  kept  open  ever  since. 

Back  over  the  cobbles  to  the  pottery,  and  as  the  sun  sank  I 
shook  hands  with  the  members  of  the  firm,  consisting  of  H. 
C.  Remmey,  Robert  H.  Remmey,  his  son,  and  H.  H.  Remmey, 
bearing  with  me  good  wishes  for  The  Clay-Worker.  W.  P.  L. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


OMEWAY  IT  SEEMS  to  be  a  rule,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  that  people  want  to 
do  something  outside  of  what  they  are 
fitted  to  do,  and  ought  to  do.  Order  a 
child -to  construct  a  mound  or  pile  of 
earth  and  he  feels  aggrieved,  but  caution 
him  against  getting  wet  and  muddy  and 
he  will  construct  a  dam  more  massive,  if  possible,  than  the 
one  you  will  suppress  in  your  inner  self  when  you  see  his 
clothes. 

More  pertinent  than  this,  however,  is  the  advice  we  all 
heard  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  recent  war.  We  were  all  of  us 
competent  to  conduct  it,  and  about  the  only  men  who  were 
wholly  unfit  to  handle  it,  and  who  had  nothing  to  offer,  were 
the  army  and  navy  officials  who  wiped  out  the  Spaniards  so 
quickly  and  effectually.  We  all  long  to  get  out  of  our  own 
little  environment  and  into  something  outside  and  beyond. 

Thus  I,  to  whom  nature  has  given  muscle  and  a  fist  that 
belongs  to  and  ought  to  accompany  a  spade  or  hoe,  wanted  to 


that  wouldn’t  be  salable  at  four  dollars,  and  was  backed  up 
by  a  pasture  that  wouldn’t  rent  for  taxes,  and  wouldn’t  even 
hold  a  mortgage,  and  he  painted  it  just  like  it  was  there  on 
the  edge  of  the  valley,  and,  blame  me,  if  he  didn’t  go  off  and 
sell  that  picture  for  a  good  five  hundred. 

“Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I,  too,  would  be  an  artist, 
and  so,  soon  as  my  hair  had  grown  sufficiently,  I  bought 
good  stuff  and  went  up  against  the  same  pasture  and  barn, 
and  I  made  just  about  the  same  kind  of  a  mess  of  it  that  you 
have,  stranger.  Don’t  think  mine  was  a  bit  better,  and  it 
couldn’t  have  been  any  worse.  I  knew  the  banks  of  the  brook 
were  mud,  and  so  I  painted  them  mud,  and  I  painted  that 
brook  like  an  excavation.  I  knew  the  sky  was  blue  and  the 
grass  was  green,  and  I  painted  them  so,  and  I  didn’t  have  to 
mix  paints  because  I  had  blue  and  I  had  green.  In  my  picture 
the  mud  was  muddier  than  in  his  and  the  sky  bluer  and  the 
grass  greener,  but  someway  it  wasn’t  a  success.  At  first  I 
thought  the  trouble  might  be  in  my  hair,  but,  on  looking  care¬ 
fully  in  the  glass,  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  long  enough. 
My  paper  was  all  right,  my  colors  first-class,  my  brush  excel¬ 
lent.  Nothing  the  matter  with  them  and  nothing  the  matter 
with  me;  so  then  I  knew  the  only  place  it  could  be  was  in  the 


F.  R.  Carter’s  Splendid  Shale  Bank. 


paint — not  barns  and  fences,  which  I  might  have  done,  but 
landscapes.  So  I  had  gone  out  into  one  of  the  many  pic¬ 
turesque  little  spots  in  which  “God’s  country”  abounds,  and 
had  sat  laboring,  long  and  earnestly,  to  transfer  its  beauties 
to  paper.  I  had  everything  that  was  visibly  necessary.  Trees, 
bushes,  hills,  flaky  clouds  and  azure  sky.  I  had  “Whatman” 
paper,  moist  colors,  good  brushes,  eyes  and  fingers.  In  short, 
I  had  the  scene  to  paint  and  good  material  in  plenty.  All  I 
had  to  do  was  to  distribute  the  material  properly  on  the  paper. 

Apparently  the  longer  I  worked  the  worse  was  the  effect. 
Then  I  heard  a  rustle  at  my  side,  and  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  with 
a  hoe  in  his  hand,  seated  himself  by  me,  glanced  at  my  effort, 
cast  his  eye  over  the  landscape,  looked  me  over  and  mentally 
took  my  measure,  and  began: 

“Stranger,  guess  you’re  in  my  class  and  better  go  my  way. 
Take  some  of  my  advice  and  let  me  save  you  a  few  of  the 
rough  falls.  I  once  thought  I  was  an  artist  and  could  paint 
pictures,  but  I  woke  up. 

“You  see,  it  was  this  way:  I  ran  across  a  hungry -looking, 
long-haired  cuss,  who  took  about  three  cents’  worth  of  paper 
and  two  cents’  worth  of  color  and  got  opposite  an  old  barn 


landscape,  so  I  got  this  hoe  and  went  to  work  to  make  the 
landscape  look  like  the  picture.  You  see,  I  couldn’t  make  the 
picture  look  like  the  landscape,  but  I  have  made  the  landscape 
look  quite  a  good  deal  like  the  picture.  You  just  take  my 
advice  and  get  a  hoe  instead  of  a  brush,  and  dig  until  you 
make  that  landscape  look  like  your  picture.  Make  it  over? 
When  your  brook  on  paper  looks  like  an  excavation  just  leave 
it  alone;  let  it  be;  take  a  hoe  and  excavate  until  the  brook 
looks  like  the  picture.  Don’t  give  up,  but  use  the  hoe  instead 
of  the  brush,  and,  instead  of  working  on  the  picture,  work  on 
the  landscape.  Don’t  paint,  but  ‘dig.’  ”  GATES. 


THE  CENTURY  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 


We  received  the  goosequill  and  bequeath  the  typewriter. 

We  received  the  scythe  and  bequeath  the  mowing  machine 
and  the  self-binder. 

We  received  the  hand-printing  press;  we  bequeath  the  cyl¬ 
inder  press. 

We  received  the  tallow  dip;  we  bequeath  the  electric  lamp. 

We  received  the  galvanic  battery;  we  bequeath  the  dynamo. 

We  received  the  beacon  signal  fire;  we  bequeath  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  wireless  telegraphy. 

We  received  ordinary  light;  we  bequeath  Roentgen  rays. 

— London  Answers. 
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THE  BRICK  WORKS  AT  EAST  PEORIA,  ILL. 


AST  PEORIA  is  in  Tazewell  county,  Illinois, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  ihe  city  of  Peoria.  As  will 
be  remembered,  this  river  figured  largely  in 
the  early  explorations  of  the  West  by  the 
French.  At  a  little  distance  up  the  river 
from  the  village  of  East  Peoria  may  be  seen 
what  is  now  called  Indian  Hill,  the  site  of 
Fort  Cieve  Coeur,  built  by  the  explorer,  La 
Salle,  and  his  company  in  1680.  It  overlooks 
Peoria  Lake  and  the  expanse  of  bottom  be¬ 
tween,  and  was  intended  to  remain  as  one  of 
the  fortified  points  which  should  constitute 
a  chain  connecting  the  great  lakes  with  the 
gulf.  The  disastrous  overthrow  of  these  daring  explorers  is  a 
matter  of  history,  but  their  names  and  memory  remain. 

In  this  historic  locality  is  now  located  the  prosperous  brick 
works  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Carter,  who  has  operated  them  since  March, 
1899.  The  works  were  started  in  1890,  and  known  as  Spurck’s 


used  is  mined  not  over  800  feet  distant  from  the  works,  and 
is  furnished  at  a  low  rate;  the  shale  bed  is  thick  and  easily 
mined  and  handled;  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railway  is  con¬ 
venient  and  cars  may  be  loaded  direct  from  the  kilns.  The 
city  of  Peoria,  which  uses  a  large  number  of  building  brick, 
is  only  two  and  a  half  miles  distant. 

A  brick  road,  one  and  a  third  miles  long,  connecting  East 
Peoria  with  the  city,  has  been  completed,  for  which  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  furnished  a  large  number  of  the  brick. 

Mr.  Carter  is  making  some  experiments,  with  a  view  of 
using  the  surface  clay,  which  is  now  stripped  from  the  shale 
bed  and  wasted.  The  clay  contains  some  lime  pebbles,  but 
otherwise  is  well  suited  for  making  brick.  By  passing  it 
through  two  crushers  he  hopes  to  separate  the  large  pebbles 
from  the  clay  and  to  crush  the  smaller  ones  so  thoroughly 
that  the  clay  will  be  fitted  for  the  brick  machine,  and,  when 
burned,  will  make  a  first-class  red  brick.  When  this  is  done 
he  can  utilize  the  entire  clay  bank. 

The  proprietor  is  a  hard-working,  genial  gentleman,  who 
lives  in  a  comfortable  residence  adjoining  the  works,  and  so 
can  give  his  personal  attention  to  every  detail.  He  also  owns 
and  operates  a  tile  and  brick  factory  at  Chilton,  Wis.,  and  is 


CLAY-WOBKER. 


Bird’s-Eye  View  of  F.  R.  Carter’s  Brick  Plant,  Peoria,  [11, 


Street  Paving  Brick  Co.  Some  of  the  best  street  paving  in  the 
city  of  Peoria  was  done  with  brick  furnished  by  these  works. 
The  pavers  are  dark  in  color  and  very  hard  and  tough. 

The  material  used,  which,  of  course,  is  of  first  importance, 
is  a  shale,  which  is  mined  from  a  bank  about  six  hundred  feet 
from  the  factory.  The  bed  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  thick  and  lies 
just  above  the  vein  of  coal  which  is  mined  in  this  locality.  It 
is  hauled  by  means  of  track  and  dump  cars  to  the  factory, 
where  it  is  ground  and  prepared  for  molding. 

The  material  is  first  passed  through  a  Frost  dry  pan,  then 
over  a  single  screen  to  the  pug  mill,  and  thence  into  a  Little 
Giant  brick  machine,  manufactured  by  the  American  Clay- 
Working  Machinery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  0.  The  cutting  table  is 
one  furnished  by  the  Leader  Co.,  of  Decatur,  Ill.  The  green 
bricks  come  from  the  table  in  excellent  shape,  and  at  the  rate 
of  40,000  per  day  when  the  plant  is  run  to  its  full  capacity. 

A  three-tunnel  ironclad  dryer  is  used,  with  a  total  of  four¬ 
teen  tracks,  having  a  drying  capacity  of  40,000  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  product  is  burned  in  twelve  round,  down- 
draft  kilns,  which  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  brick,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  of  first  quality  and  have  a  ready  sale. 

The  plant  is  fortunate  in  its  location.  The  coal  which  is 


succeeding  in  developing  the  clay  industry  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  C.  G.  E. 


LARGE  OCEAN  SHIPMENTS  OF  BRICK. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  two  dollars  for  my  subscrip 
tion  to  The  Clay-Worker.  It  is  a  great  source  of  knowledge  to 
me  and  I  always  look  forward  to  the  receipt  of  it  with  a  view 
of  learning  something  from  its  pages. 

This  plant  is  not  running  at  present,  having  shut  down  to 
ship  the  large  orders  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co.  have,  and 
if  the  shipping  of  brick  goes  on  at  the  rate  it  is  now,  it  will 
only  be  a  short  time  before  we  shall  be  unable  to  fill  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  “samples.”  We  have  been  shipping 
large  quantities  of  the  Catskill  block  to  Southern  ports.  An 
ocean  barge  recently  left  the  dock  here  with  over  300,000  block 
aboard,  and  many  were  the  sentiments  voiced  as  she  gallantly 
bore  them  away,  and  some  of  the  boys  even  predicted  that 
Father  Neptune  would  get  a  well-paved  street  out  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  taken  from  the  haunts  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  But  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  so,  for  the  Catskill  block  is  too  good  an  article  to 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  JNO.  J.  DANIELS. 
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LIGHT  AND  HEAT.  No.  2. 


BY  MASTER  MECHANIC. 


N  OUR  LAST  article  on  heat  we  ex¬ 
plained  the  method  established  to 
ascertain  the  quantitative  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  so-called  British  ther¬ 
mal  unit.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
illustrate  how  the  heat  unit  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  measurement  of  the 
quantity  in  different  substances,  un¬ 
der  various  conditions. 

HEAT  AND  WATER. 

As  water  is  generally  adopted  for  the  standard  by  which 
the  specific  weights  of  liquids  and  solids  are  determined,  we 
will  use  it  for  a  beginning  in  demonstrating  how  many  ther¬ 
mal  units  are  in  it  under  its  varying  conditions.  The  three 
conditions  under  which  we  generally  know  water  are  ice, 
water  and  steam.  The  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  at 
62  degrees  Fahr.  is  62.355.  At  39  degrees  Fahr.  water  has  its 
maximum  density.  A  cubic  foot  weighs,  at  its  maximum 
density,  62.425  pounds.  From  this  point  it  expands  both  to 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  weighing,  respectively,  62.418 
pounds  at  freezing  and  59.640  pounds  at  boiling.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact  that,  although  from  the  freezing  point,  32  degrees 
Fahr.,  to  39.1  degrees  Fahr.  436  thermal  units  have  gone  into 
the  water,  yet  it  contracts  in  bulk  very  slightly.  Why  this  is 
the  writer  does  not  know,  neither  do  the  wise  men  that  have 
imparted  to  us  the  other  scientific  facts.  It  is  an  anomaly, 
indeed,  and  seems  to  controvert  the  theory  of  the  expansion 
by  heat. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  bodies  differ  very  much  in  ab¬ 
sorbing  heat  while  under  the  same  changes  of  temperature. 

Water  possesses  a  greater  facility  for  absorbing  heat  than 
any  other  known  substance.  For  instance,  one  pound  of  air 
under  a  constant  pressure  is  raised  one  degree  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  0.2375  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
through  one  degree. 

Other  bodies  differ  greatly  from  the  two  examples  given 
here  in  their  capacity  for  absorbing  heat,  but  as  water  is  taken 
as  the  standard,  the  tables  of  their  specific  heat  have  to  be 
expressed  in  decimals. 

THE  MECHANICAL  UNIT. 

The  mechanical  unit  of  work  is  expressed  in  foot  pounds. 
This  is  based  on  the  theory  that  heat  is  motion.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  a  falling  weight,  by  proper  mechanism, 
raised  the  temperature  of  water.  As  the  water  was  raised 
and  heat  imparted  by  a  falling  weight,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  heat  so  obtained  would  also  raise  the  weight  to  its 
former  position,  minus  friction.  From  this  it  was  ascertained 
by  experiments  that  a  thermal  unit — that  is,  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree — would  give  778  foot  pounds  of 
mechanical  energy. 

WHAT  IS  WATER  ? 

Water  is  a  mineral,  and  consists  of  two  gases,  two  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  one  part  of  oxygen.  When  crystallized  we  call 
it  frozen.  It  is  in  its  normal  state  as  a  mineral.  It  melts  at 
32  degrees  Fahr.,  and  remains  liquid  until  it  is  heated  212  de¬ 
grees.  Then  it  boils  and  throws  off  vapor  which  we  call  steam. 
When  put  through  a  very  high  temperature  it  becomes 
gaseous.  It  vaporizes,  however,  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
Air  has  a  great  affinity  for  it,  and  absorbs  it  readily  under 
proper  conditions.  That  condition  is  heat.  Here,  again,  we 
see  that  there  is  heat  in  winter.  On  a  bitter  cold  day  the 
washwoman  hangs  out  the  clothes.  They  become  dry.  Air  has 
absorbed  the  water.  If  there  had  not  been  heat  motion  in  the 


molecules  of  the  air,  the  water  would  not  have  been  taken  up. 
When  so  changed  into  vapor  we  call  it  evaporation.  When 
thrown  off  by  boiling  we  call  it 

STEAM. 

Both  evaporation  and  boiling  only  bring  about  a  physical 
change.  The  constituent  parts  always  remain  the  same.  One 
molecule  of  oxygen  will  always  cling  to  two  of  hydrogen. 
This  is  seen  by  condensation.  The  vapor-saturated  air  may  be 
brought  near  a  cold  surface.  A  pitcher  of  cold  water  begins 
to  sweat,  or  dew  falls  at  night.  Why  is  this?  As  the  satu¬ 
rated  air  touches  the  colder  body  the  heat  vibrations  are  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  molecules  of  the  vapor  are  brought  closer  to¬ 
gether,  and  presto!  it  has  again  become  water. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  STEAM. 

We  have  given  the  comparison  of  the  specific  heat  in  air 
and  water.  Taking  water  as  one,  air  is  0.2375,  while  it  re¬ 
quires  0.305  as  much  heat  to  raise  saturated  steam  one  degree 
as  it  will  for  water  alone.  The  0.305  stands  for  water  and 
steam  mixed,  or  water  in  a  vaporous  state.  Superheated  or 
gaseous  steam  requires  0.475  to  raise  it  one  degree. 

LATENT  HEAT. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  heat  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  thermometer.  The  variation  shown  by  the  thermome¬ 
ter  is  called  the  variable  heat.  When  cold  water  is  put  in  a 
vessel,  and  fuel  put  under  it  of  which  the  quantity  is  known. 
That  is,  when  we  know  the  exact  amount  of  heat  units  in  the 
fuel  (whether  it  is  gas,  oil,  wood  or  coal),  and  consumed  by 
boiling  away  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  This  water  always 
remains  at  212  Fahr.,  as  well  as  the  unconfined  steam  thrown 
off  above  it.  By  this  we  see  that  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  has 
gone  to  boil  away  the  water,  without  showing  any  increase  in 
the  thermometric  scale.  The  heat  so  expended,  which  the 
scale  does  not  show,  is  called  latent  heat.  This  heat  can  be 
expressed  in  figures,  as  units  contained  in  the  fuel  burned. 

The  heat  so  expended  is  about  five  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  required  to  bring  it  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point. 

Another  proof  of  this  is  that,  when  the  steam  is  condensed 
and  brought  back  to  water  again,  the  amount  of  heat  is  the 
same  as  the  fuel  consumed  to  make  the  water  into  steam. 

AS  APPLIED  TO  STEAM  DRYERS. 

By  measuring  the  water  discharged  in  a  given  time  from^a, 
steam  dryer  we  can  ascertain  the  number  of  heat  units  used  in 
the  radiation  to  produce  the  heat  in  the  dry  room.  To  illus¬ 
trate: 

We  will  take  a  brick  dryer  holding  about  30,000  brick,  for 
instance.  This  has  radiators  enough  to  condense  two  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  with  thirty  pounds  of  steam  pressure  to 
the  inch.  How  many  heat  units  would  be  expended? 

A  good  steam  generator  ought  to  evaporate  no  less  than  ten 
pounds  of  water  with  one  pound  of  bituminous  coal.  This  we 
take  as  an  average  Ohio  coal,  said  to  contain  per  pounds  13,500 
B.  T.  units. 

We  will  take  a  gallon  of  water  to  weigh,  in  round  numbers, 
eight  pounds,  hence  the  problem  will  be  as  follows:  Sixteen 
pounds  of  water  would  require  1.6  pounds  of  coal  to  evaporate 
it,  containing  21,600  heat  units.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  fixed  the  steam  pressure  at  thirty  pounds.  This 
causes  a  further  coal  consumption. 

As  stated  before,  under  the  head  of  specific  heat,  it  requires 
one  0.305  of  the  amount  of  heat  to  expand  saturated  steam 
one  degree  than  what  it  would  to  raise  water  one  degree,  or  a 
total  of  22,400  thermal  units,  which  is  nearly  1.659  pounds  of 
coal  per  minute,  or  99.540  pounds  per  hour. 

The  above  gives  the  coal  consumption  on  a  steam  dryer 
where  the  condensed  water  is  not  used  or  returned  to  the 
boilers. 

UTILIZATION  OF  CONDENSED  WATER. 

Having  given  the  exact  fuel  consumption  in  heat  units,  tak¬ 
ing  coal  as  fuel,  we  will  now  consider  the  saving  where  the 
condensed  water  is  used  to  feed  the  boilers.  As  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  this  is  worth  saving. 

Before  going  into  the  problem  of  the  number  of  heat  units 
saved,  we  will  also  mention  the  other  advantages  secured  by 
the  condensed  water  from  the  dryer. 

The  water  so  obtained  is  free  from  impurities;  excepting 
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where  exhaust  steam  is  used,  the  oil  from  the  engine  should 
be  separated. 

We  have  purposely  not  touched  upon  the  saving  in  fuel  by 
the  exhaust  steam  heat,  as  a  properly  constructed  dryer  can 
use  this  without  any  perceptible  expense,  the  hot  water  so  ob¬ 
tained  more  than  balancing  the  power  expended  in  driving  the 
exhaust  steam  through  the  dryer.  This  assertion  will  be 
proven  in  the  following  statement: 

THERMAL  UNITS  IN  CONDENSED  WATER. 

In  the  foregoing  explanations  we  have  shown  how  many 
heat  units  are  required  to  bring  water  to  the  boiling  point. 
Where  the  drain  and  leading  pipes  are  properly  protected  the 
feed  water  loses  very  little  of  its  heat.  As  it  is  condensed  in 
the  tunnels  of  the  dryer,  having  an  average  heat  of  about  140 
degrees,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  water  from  steam,  which, 
at  thirty  pounds’  pressure,  shows  of  sensible  heat  251.6  de¬ 
grees,  cannot  be  much  below  the  boiling  point  when  condensed 
in  140  degrees  of  heat.  , 

We  will  assume,  however,  that  it  loses  12  degrees.  This 
would  give  us  hot  water  at  200  degrees.  At  this  heat  it  is 
forced  back  into  the  boilers. 

As  shown,  sixteen  pounds  of  water  condensed  from  steam  in 
a  dryer  would  be  equal  to  22,400  thermal  units  expended,  or 
1.659  pounds  of  coal  per  minute.  In  order  that  we  may  ascer¬ 
tain  the  saving  of  fuel  by  the  heat  in  the  feed  water,  we  must 
ascertain  the  number  of  thermal  units  in  the  water  and  de- 
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duct  the  result  from  the  number  of  thermal  units  expended. 
It  takes  152  thermal  units  to  raise  one  pound  of  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees,  to  the  boiling  or  evaporating  point. 
We  take  60  degrees  as  an  average  temperature.  This  leaves 
us  a  balance  of  140  degrees  of  heat  saved,  to  the  boiling  point, 
which  would  represent  140  thermal  units  for  one  pound  of 
water,  and,  for  sixteen  pounds,  2,240  thermal  units  per  minute. 
This  would  be  equal  to  ten  pounds  of  coal  per  hour.  When 
this  is  deducted  from  the  coal  consumption  of  99.540  it  re¬ 
duces  the  coal  expended  in  a  dryer  of  30,000  capacity  to  89.540, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  for  ten  hours,  895%  pounds  of  coal,  or 
71%  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  brick  dried  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Two  authorities,  J.  M.  Lawler  and  Mechanical  Draft, 
give  a  greater  saving  than  the  above  in  the  use  of  feed  water, 
namely,  12.20  per  cent,  of  fuel  saved  by  feed  water  at  200  de¬ 
grees. 

We  have  given  the  above  mathematical  example  on  a  steam 
dryer  in  order  that  the  measurements  by  thermal  units  may 
be  more  readily  understood  when  appplied  for  a  practical  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  power  expended  to  force  the  water  back  into  the  boil¬ 
ers  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  as  that  would  have  to  be 
done  if  other  water  was  used.  Neither  have  we  deducted  the 
use  of  exhaust  steam  for  ten  hours,  which,  as  stated,  would 
cost  nothing  in  a  properly  constructed  dryer. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


The  Ad.  Did  the  Business,  as  Clay- Worker  Ads.  Do. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  my  check  in  payment  of  account  in  full.  Do 
not  insert  the  ad.  any  more.  Thanks  to  the  ad.,  the  articles 
have  been  sold  and  I  am  duly  grateful.  My  b'  siness  has  been 
booming  all  the  season,  output  has  been  larger  than  usual  and 
sales  active  at  good  prices,  and  but  for  some  period  of  bad 
weather  output  would  have  been  considerably  larger.  On  the 
whole,  am  well  satisfied  with  results.  W.  BEN.T.  DAVIS. 


Written  for  The  Cl  ay- Worker. 

AN  EASTERN  ILLINOIS  TILE  PLANT. 


ROBABLY  ONE  of  the  best  known 
tileyards  in  Iroquois  county  is  located 
at  Buckley,  Ill.,  a  small  station  ninety- 
six  miles  south  of  Chicago.  Although 
located  in  a  small  town,  it  is  probably 
the  center  of  one  of  the  largest  tile 
trades  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  plant  is  located  directly  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  and  one  of  its  sidings 
extends  almost  up  to  the  factory  door.  This  plant  is  owned 
and  managed  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Derrough,  a  tilemaker  of  consid¬ 
erable  experience.  When  Mr.  Derrough  decided  upon  building 
a  new  plant  he  was  attracted  to  Buckley  by  the  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities,  good  clay  and  the  fact  that  at  that  time  there  were  no 
tile  works  in  the  vicinity.  The  plant  was  erected  in  the  winter 
of  1891,  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  a  large  drying  and  a 
small  engine  and  boiler  shed.  The  machinery  then  in  use 
consisted  of  a  small  Atlas  engine  and  boiler  and  a  small 
Adrian  mill.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  growing  demand  lor 
tile  has  compelled  him  to  put  in  a  large  ninety-horse-power 
Sinker  &  Davis  engine  and  another  boiler.  Another  new  dryer 
has  been  erected,  running  out  from  the  south  side  of  the  old 
one.  Both  dryers  are  two-story.  Even  with  this  equipment 
he  has  hardly  been  able  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  tile  machinery  proper  consists  of  a  large  crusher,  a  con¬ 
veyor,  a  pug  mill  and  an  Adrian  machine,  having  a  capacity 
of  from  1,200  to  1,500  15-inch  tile  per  day,  and  a  proportion- 


Drying  House  and  one  of  Three  Down-Draft  Kilns  at  Derrough’s 

Tile  Plant. 


ately  larger  number  of  smaller  tile.  The  tile  run  out  on  a  cut¬ 
off  table  and  are  cut  off,  loaded  on  trucks  and  pushed  back  into 
the  dryer,  where  they  are  soon  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  exhaust 
steam. 

The  clay  bank  is  located  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  mill,  and 
covers  a  tract  of  several  acres.  The  clay  is  dug  to  a  depth  of 
only  about  ten  feet,  as  the  clay  in  this  vicinity  makes  poor 
tile  if  used  to  a  depth  lower  than  this.  The  clay  is  hauled  to 
the  works  in  a  dump  car  and  deposited  in  a  large  pit  directly 
in  front  of  the  crusher.  It  is  then  fed  in  by  two  men. 

The  kilns  are  built  in  a  row  at  right  angles  to  the  dryer. 
They  are  three  in  number,  and  are  all  of  the  round,  down-draft 
variety.  They  are  known  as  the  Pike  kiln.  All  are  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  have  one  fifty-foot  stack  for  the 
three.  The  time  required  for  burning,  including  watersmok¬ 
ing,  is  about  four  days.  This  produces  a  good-looking,  hard- 
burned  tile.  The  fuel  used  is  bituminous  coal,  mostly  from 
the  Carterville  mines. 

The  chief  product  of  the  factory  is  its  large  tile,  which  are 
well  known  throughout  this  section  of  the  country.  During 
the  present  summer  the  factory  has  been  making  little  else. 
In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Derrough  he  said  that  just  a  few 
days  before  he  had  been  forced  to  turn  down  several  large 
orders  for  the  twelve-inch  and  fifteen-inch  tile,  as  they  were 
unable  to  supply  them  at  the  time. 

It  will  pay  any  one  who  happens  to  be  in  this  vicinity  to 
visit  the  plant,  as  he  will  receive  nothing  but  the  best  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  owner,  and  will  probably  learn  many  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  the  work.  A  VISITOR. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SOLID  BOTTOMS  FOR  DOWN-DRAFT  KILNS— SETTING 
BRICK  AND  TILE  ON  THEM. 

L.  C.  Moore. 


tHEN  WE  speak  of  solid  bottoms  for  kilns, 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  kiln  floors  have  no 
openings,  but  use  the  term  to  distinguish 
floors  that  have  openings  only  over  the  un¬ 
derground  flues  from  those  floors  commonly 
called  riddle  bottom,  having  the  entire  sur- 
grated  with  floor  bricks.  I  think  the  grated 
floors  have  some  decided  advantages  over  the  solid  ones,  and 
were  it  not  for  constructing,  repairing  and  cleaning  the  lesser 
flues,  I  should  give  them  a  decided  preference.  One  has  but 
to  consider  the  fact  that  he  holds  his  fires  several  hours  to 
reach  the  bottom  courses  of  bricks  to  make  them  of  the  desired 
hardness,  and  then  remember  that  the  grated  bottoms  repre¬ 
sent  or  stand  in  the  place  of  these  lowest  courses,  to  decide 
that  the  grated  floors  are  an  advantage  in  making  a  good, 
thorough  burn.  Especially  is  such  an  arrangement  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  watersmoking  very  damp  bricks.  Our  dryer  consists 
of  large  sheds,  and  natural  air  must  do  the  work.  We  are 
always  in  a  hurry  to  get  bricks  into  the  kiln,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  go  in  far  from  bone  dry.  Then  we  must  look  out 
in  watersmoking,  or  there  will  be  trouble.  As  stated  above, 
grated  floors  are  of  assistance  to  us  here,  for  the  steam  has  a 
chance  to  pass  on  below  the  bottom  bricks  quickly,  and  not 
linger  and  steam  soak  the  lowest  courses — making  them  some¬ 
what  tender,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  you  may  afterwards 
succeed  in  burning  them.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  rapid  passing  away  of  this  steam,  or  one  will  seriously 
injure  one  or  two  of  the  lowest  courses.  If  one  has  not  made 
this  provision  in  building  his  floors,  he  must  do  so  in  setting 
his  bricks.  We  discarded  the  grated  floors  because  of  their 
expensiveness  in  construction  and  repairs,  and  our  experience 
in  the  use  of  solid  bottoms  is  responsible  for  this  article. 
Some  arrangement  must  be  made  to  give  the  heat  a  chance 
to  pass  across  the  spaces  between  the  openings  over  the  under¬ 
ground  flues.  This  is  done  by  setting  the  bottom  course  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  bricks  form  small  tunnels  from  flue 
to  flue,  thus  giving  the  heat  and  vapors  a  chance  to  circulate 
in  different  directions  across  the  kiln  floors.  We  find  it  of 
considerable  advantage,  when  setting  bricks  that  are  not  well 
dried,  to  set  the  second  and  third  courses  quite  loosely,  giving 
excellent  opportunity  for  gases  to  escape.  Another  decided 
advantage  is  gained  by  settiDg  the  lowest  four  courses  of  the 
dryest  bricks  to  be  obtained,  and  if  one  must  of  necessity  set 
wet  bricks,  put  them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln.  No  doubt 
the  best  plan  is  to  have  the  bricks  thoroughly  dried.  But 
what  is  one  to  do  during  such  a  year  as  this,  when  customers 
are  calling  for  more  bricks  than  he  can  make,  but  to  hustle 
them  into  the  kiln,  even  if  they  are  only  partially  dried,  and 
then  make  the  burner  responsible  for  the  rest.  Of  course, 
this  sounds  somewhat  haphazard,  but  a  good  kiln  with  a  very 
strong  draft,  and  managed  by  a  careful  burner,  is  not  such  a 
bad  dryer  after  all.  But  care  should  be  taken  that  the  under¬ 
ground  flues  are  well  cleaned  out,  and  the  openings  in  the 
floors  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  as  strong  a  draft  as  your 
stacks  are  capable  of  producing. 

And  now  as  to  burning  drain  tiles  on  a  solid  floor.  If  one 
sets  the  bottom  tier  of  tiles  directly  upon  the  kiln  floor,  the 
steam  from  the  upper  tiles  will  sink  into  this  bottom  row,  and, 
finding  no  vent  below,  will  be  forced  to  back  out  and  take 
another  route  in  order  to  escape  from  the  kiln. 

This  steam  is  slow  and  sluggish,  and  soon  steam  soaks  the 
bottom  tiles,  rendering  them  so  tender  as  to  be  of  little  value 
even  when  burned  hard. 

We  have  had  the  bottom  tier  almost  ruined  from  this  cause. 
With  grated  floors  we  have  no  such  trouble,  and  if  drain  tiles 
were  our  only  production,  we  should  adopt  the  grated  floors 


in  spite  of  their  expensiveness.  But  as  we  also  burn  bricks, 
we  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  setting  the  two  lowest  courses 
of  brick  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  watersmoke  to  pass 
off  readily  before  the  steam  has  a  chance  to  damage  the  tiles. 
Upon  these  bricks  as  grates  we  set  the  tiles,  and  find  this 
arrangement  as  good  as  grated  floors.  We  generally  have 
plenty  of  unburned  bricks  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  no 
waste  of  fuel  in  heating  them  up,  as  they  make  first-class 
bricks  if  burned  hard  enough.  But  occasionally  we  have  no 
unburned  bricks  for  this  purpose,  and  then  we  use  salmon 
bricks  over  and  over,  but  set  only  one  course  of  bricks. 

We  spoiled  a  great  many  tiles  in  learning  this  about  solid 
bottoms,  for  we  had  several  kilns  filled  before  the  first  was 
cool  enough  to  open,  and  even  then  we  thought  the  damage 
due  to  careless  watersmoking.  Thus  suffered  considerable 
loss  before  we  hit  upon  the  cause  and  the  cure  for  the  trouble. 

And  while  upon  the  subject  of  setting  tiles,  we  want  to  state 
that  with  our  clay  we  were  forced  to  quit  the  practice  called 
“nesting.” 

Our  first  experience  was  to  put  6’s  inside  of  8’s,  and  4’s  in¬ 
side  of  6’s.  This  proved  a  source  of  great  loss  in  large  tiles, 
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causing  a  great  many  of  them  to  split  in  two.  We  next  tried 
putting  4’s  inside  of  8’s,  and  3’s  inside  of  6’s.  This  was  almost 
as  bad  as  the  other.  This  result  was  partly  due  to  crowding 
them  while  watersmoking,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  our 
smaller  tiles  are  quite  a  bit  longer  than  the  larger  ones.  They 
are  cut  on  the  same  automatic  table,  that  never  varies  a  hair’s 
breadth  in  its  work.  But  the  larger  the  piece  of  clay,  the  more 
it  shrinks  in  drying.  When  we  put  a  four-inch  tile  within 
an  eight,  the  former  extends  above  the  latter  about  one-third 
of  an  inch,  and  makes  an  uneven  floor  on  which  to  set  the 
next  tiles  above.  This  leans  them  out  of  shape  and  causes 
them  to  stand  on  a  strain,  and  causes  many  of  them  to  crack 
while  burning.  So  we  do  no  more  “nesting,”  except  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  top  tiers,  where  there  is  no  weight  of  consequence 
to  be  borne.  Then  the  results  are  all  right. 

Of  course,  these  are  small  matters,  but  they  figure  largely 
in  the  manufacturer’s  success  or  failure.  We  would  have 
saved  many  dollars  of  loss  had  we  been  acquainted  beforehand 
with  these  minor  points  which  now  seem  so  plain. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

A  sixteen-page  pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Short  Railway  Story,” 
is  now  being  sent  out  by  Arthur  Koppel,  of  66-68  Broad  street, 
New  York.  It  is  nicely  gotten  up  and  is  a  treatise  on  narrow- 
gauge  railway  materials.  It  emphasizes  the  advantages  to  be 
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derived  from  contracting  for  complete  outfits  with  one  firm. 
This  pamphlet  shows  one  or  two  designs  in  the  leading  lines 
of  his  manufacture,  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  varied  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  by  this  firm. 

Anyone  interested  in  narrow-gauge  railways  for  mines  or 
industrial  plants  will  receive  a  copy  on  request,  and  will  find 
it  of  special  interest. 


Written  for  The  Clay -Worker. 

POSTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 


HIS  IS  ANOTHER  of  the  century’s  new 
plants,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  paving 
brick  plants  in  Indiana,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  industry  of  Crawfordsville. 
Mr.  I.  G.  Poston,  whom  most  of  us  knew  as 
connected  with  the  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  of 
Veedersburg,  Ind.,  having  resigned  as  an 
officer  of  that  company  and  disposed  of  his 
stock,  naturally  selected  Crawfordsville, 
which  has  been  his  home  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  the  place  in  which  to  make  his 
next  venture.  He  organized  a  stock  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Mr.  I.  C.  Elston  is  president,  F.  Hoffman  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  and  I.  G.  Poston  general  manager.  Mr. 
Poston  made  numerous  tests  of  the  shales  near  Crawfordsville 
and  found  the  best  for  paving  brick  to  be  one  of  grayish  color 
found  along  Sugar  creek,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  city. 
The  factory,  though,  was  located  near  Crawfordsville  Junc¬ 
tion,  giving  them  easy  access  to  the  three  roads  crossing  there. 

That  the  plant  was  built  by  a  man  of  experience  is  first  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  buildings,  which  are,  without  exception,  substan¬ 
tially  built  of  brick,  and  though  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms 
are  in  the  main  building,  they  are  separated  by  fire  walls. 

The  boiler  power  of  this  plant  consists  of  one  72x16  Chan¬ 
dler  &  Taylor  boiler,  equipped  with  a  Jones  underfeed  stoker. 
Mr.  Poston  says  for  this  stoker  that  it  has  more  than  saved  its 
original  cost  in  the  first  three  months,  since  only  two  tons  of 
slack  will  carry  the  boiler  for  ten  hours,  and  one  man  does  all 
the  work  of  both  engineer  and  fireman.  The  boiler  is  prac¬ 
tically  air-tight  and  the  draft  is  supplied  by  a  fan  connected 
with  a  small  independent  engine.  No  nignt  fireman  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  engineer  finds  almost  as  much  pressure  on  his 
return  in  the  morning  as  he  left  the  night  before.  This  boiler 


The  Poston  Paving  Brick  Co’s  Works. 


furnishes  steam  for  a  Bates-Corliss  engine  of  150-horse-power. 

The  brickmaking  machinery  was  all  furnished  by  the  C.  W. 
Raymond  Co.,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  entire  outfits  which 
this  concern  has  furnished  for  so  many  plants  in  the  past  few 
years.  One  nine-foot  dry  pan,  pug  mill,  brick  machine  and  cut¬ 
ting  table,  with  one  Victor  repress,  have  been  averaging  28,000 


nine-pound  block  per  day,  which,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
plant  has  been  running  only  three  months,  is  a  very  creditable 
record.  The  dryer  cars  are  iron  frame,  iron  bottom  and  single 
deck,  giving  little  chance  for  breakage,  and  these,  too,  are  the 
products  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

Mr.  Poston  is  much  pleased  with  his  dryer,  which  is  an  eight- 
track  furnace  dryer.  He  had  previously  operated  both  steam 
and  hot-air  dryers.  Having  the  advantage  of  cheap  fuel  at  his 
new  plant,  he  determined  to  try  a  furnace  dryer,  and  is  well 
pleased  with  the  results.  He  is  actually  drying  large  block  in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  that  time  the  dryer  consumes  on  an 
average  about  four  tons  of  coal. 

There  are  in  all  nine  kilns,  one  square  patent  kiln  and  eight 
round  kilns,  built  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Poston’s  views  and 
equipped  with  the  Poston  solid  bottom  which  he  found  to  be 
such  a  success  at  Veedersburg.  He  has  now  made  some  little 
changes,  however,  in  that  there  are  fewer  flues,  since  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  is  such  that  the  draft  is  too  strong  for  the 
usual  flues.  In  this  kiln  the  bottom  is  built  up  solid  in  the 
way  of  piers,  about  twenty-four  inches  wide,  these  piers  being 
just  level  with  the  top  of  the  cross-head,  leaving  the  six-inch 
flues  between  the  piers  to  open  into  the  cross-head.  The  flues 


Mr.  I.  G.  Poston  and  the  Superintendent. 

are  cleaned  with  a  small  scoop  just  the  width  of  the  flues,  and 
can  be  cleaned  in  a  very  short  time.  Each  of  the  round  kilns 
has  a  capacity  of  45,000  block  and  the  square  kiln  a  capacity 
of  about  60,000  block.  About  seven  days  is  the  time  required 
in  burning,  while  six  days  more  is  the  time  given  in  which 
to  cool.  Mr.  Poston  is  very  frank  in  saying  that  he  has  had  a 
number  of  pinched  and  badly  overburned  block  in  the  first 
burn,  but  has  not  yet  found  one  swell,  and  offers  the  yard  as 
evidence. 

The  Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.  is  especially  blessed  with  a  de¬ 
sirable  site,  almost  perfectly  level,  but  still  with  natural  drain¬ 
age,  and  within  200  yards  of  three  railroads,  the  Vandalia, 
Peoria  division  of  the  Big  Four,  and  the  Monon.  The  switch 
to  the  works  is  from  Vandalia,  but  arrangements  are  about 
completed  with  the  Big  Four  for  a  switch  from  that  line  also. 
Switches,  though,  have  been  little  needed  this  year,  since  the 
entire  output  of  the  plant  has  been  used  in  the  streets  of  Craw¬ 
fordsville. 

While  this  plant  is  not  a  large  one,  it  has  been  built  in  such 
a  way  that  the  plant  can  easily  be  enlarged,  the  main  building 
having  been  built  large  enough,  for  as  much  more  machinery 
as  they  already  have.  This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
success  of  the  new  Poston  block,  on  which  Mr.  Poston  owns  the 
patent,  but,  with  the  material  at  their  disposal,  the  model 
plant  just  described,  and  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  modest 
man  in  charge  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BALTIMORE  BRICK  CO. 


What  the  Brickmakers  of  the  Monumental  City  are  Doing. 

HAT  YOUNG  and  lusty  baby,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Brick  Co.,  whose  birth  I  attended  in 
July,  1899,  is  now  out  of  its  swaddling 
clothes,  and  running  about  strong  and 
hearty  through  the  thoroughfares  and  by¬ 
ways  of  the  Monumental  City;  North, 
East,  South  and  West  its  vigorous  move¬ 
ments  are  seen  and  felt.  From  its  incipi- 
ency  to  the  present  date,  ihe  slogan  of  ag¬ 
gressive  activity  has  run  out  morning,  noon  and  night,  and 
from  doubt  and  possible  mystification  a  certainty  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  and  a  stand  found  to  be  absolutely  assured,  and  secur¬ 
ity  based  upon  its  past  ability  to  do,  and  determination  to  have 
done  something  better. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  from  the  primary  period; 
from  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  Atlantic  Trust  Building,  corner 
of  Charles  and  Fayette  streets,  a  wise  policy  of  home  economy 
has  been  put  to  practical  uSe,  and  all  communications  and 
transactions  now  pass  through  the  general  headquarters,  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  Maryland  Trust  Building,  Calbert  and  German 
streets. 

Three  changes  have  been  made  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  presidency — it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  .July  of  the  present 
year,  when  Mr.  Charles  H.  Classen  was  called  upon  to  accept 
the  presidency.  This,  however,  he  could  only  accept  provision¬ 
ally  on  account  of  sickness.  It  became  necessary  to  supplant 
his  personal  endeavors  by  seeking  a  new  head,  and  after  solici¬ 
tation,  the  presidency  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Macklin, 
with  the  following  board  of  officers: 

Charles  F.  Macklin,  president;  Samuel  R.  Busey,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  Harry  A.  Remley,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Warren  Griffiss,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors — Charles  F.  Macklin,  Joseph  R.  Wilson, 
J.  Bernard  Scott,  Charles  H.  Classen,  William  L.  Marbury, 
Richard  Cromwell,  Jr.,  Charles  F.  Diggs,  Douglas  H.  Gordon, 
William  H.  Bosley,  William  H.  Perot,  R.  L.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Busey  superintends  the  manufacture  of  brick  on  all  the 
yards.  To  this  he  gives  his  personal  superintendence,  driving 
out  as  the  demands  are  made  necessary  either  to  the  east  or 
west,  looking  to  all  future  prospective  improvements  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  many  minor  duties  pertaining  to  his  executive 
position. 

From  the  official  reports  of  the  City  Hall  I  find  that  the  real 
estate  operations  which  have  controlled  the  city  of  Baltimore 
proper  for  the  past  ten  years  average  2,145  building  operations 
for  the  year.  This  is  inclusive  of  all  residences,  parochial  and 
other  buildings.  Turning  to  1897,  I  find  that  this  was  the  ban¬ 
ner  year  of  the  Monumental  City,  since  the  operations  covered 
some  2,848.  In  1899,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  this 
present  company,  it  was  unfortunately  a  most  depressive  year 
as  far  as  real  estate  operations  were  concerned,  there  being  but 
1,882.  This  proved  a  falling  off  of  not  less  than  1,000  building 
operations.  This  naturally  carried  a  depressing  line  into  the 
brick  industry,  which  was  made  worse  by  the  disastrous  year 
just  past,  when  only  1,351  operations  were  reported,  or  made 
official  by  the  report  of  the  Building  Inspector  at  the  City  Hall. 

This  offers  at  once  a  solution  of  why  this  city  has  not  put 
out  the  one  hundred  and  ten  to  twenty  million  brick,  with 
which  we  have  always  credited  her. 

In  spite  of  these  many  distractions,  the  Baltimore  Brick 
Co.  have,  with  progressive  activity,  made  the  output  of  1899 
some  eighty  to  ninety  million  brick.  The  output  for  last  year 
was  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  million  brick. 

Right  on  the  face  of  this,  without  any  furtner  analysis,  we 
find  that  the  sales  were  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
building  operations  than  those  of  1899. 


INSPECTION  OF  YARDS. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Busey,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  we  drove  over  to  the  eastern  section  and 
alighted  at  yard  No.  11.  This  was  duly  inspected  from  the  clay 
banks  to  the  machine  shed.  This  yard  is  equipped  with  two 
Martin  machines;  has  six  kilns  of  about  250,000  capacity  each, 
and  a  new  kiln  in  the  course  of  construction,  with  a  capacity 
of  about  500,000,  making  the  total  kiln  capacity  about  2,000,000 
brick.  All  of  the  kilns  are  of  the  old  Dutch  pattern.  As  yard 
No.  13  is  adjacent  to  this,  improvements  are  now  under  way 
for  transferring  from  Yard  13  30,000  Chambers  brick  daily,  to 
be  set  as  arch  and  salmon,  so  as  to  save  the  higher  cost  brick. 

Yard  No.  13  is  equipped  with  two  Chambers  machines,  with 
all  modern  appliances  for  making  No.  1  brick;  has  a  Taylor 
engine  of  200-horse-power,  also  a  Climax  boiler  of  400-horse¬ 
power,  to  which  another  200-horse-power  Taylor  engine  will  be 
added,  to  provide  sufficient  motive  power.  There  are  six  Dutch 
kilns  of  275,000  capacity  each  and  one  of  500,000.  During  the 
past  year  the  company  used  one  Chambers  machine  at  this 
yard,  which  was  supplemented  with  from  sixcien  to  seventeen 
hand  gangs,  bringing  up  the  total  to  67,000  brick  daily.  Fur¬ 
ther  improvements  are  proposed,  which  will  increase  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  120,000  daily  for  this  yard.  In  drying  the  brick  nat¬ 
ural  means  are  used.  The  brick  are  stacked  t  wenty-two  courses 
high,  which  are  off-carried  under  the  outer  wall  to  nine  courses 
high  up  against  the  eave  post.  The  sheds  are  uncovered  every 
morning,  exposing  the  bricks  to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  every 
care  is  taken  to  cover  same  at  night,  as  it  is  Mr.  Busey’s  inten¬ 
tion  and  his  theory  that  he  can  be  more  economical  by  this 
method  than  by  the  use  of  the  dryer. 

Clay  in  the  bank  runs  deep  in  color  down  to  forty  feet,  and 
from  this  bank  clay  is  hauled  at  the  present  time  by  teams 
to  the  disintegrator,  then  conveyed  to  the  double  set  of  rolls, 
on  to  the  pugger,  which  runs  under  top  pressure. 

Yards  Nos.  10,  14,  15  and  20  are  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  John  H.  Foss,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  pleased  to  make, 
and  under  whose  guidance  the  inspection  of  yard  No.  14  was 
made.  This  yard  is  equipped  with  one  Martin  soft-mud  ma¬ 
chine,  three  tempering  pits,  and  one  75-horse-power  engine,  two 
60-horse-power  boilers,  four  patent  kilns  and  two  Dutch.  In 
other  words,  four  fifteen-arch  kilns,  and  two  ten-arch  kilns, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,600,000  brick.  In  this  yard  hard,  stretch¬ 
ers,  hand-made,  ornamental  and  arch  bricks  are  made,  and 
from  this  the  company  draws  as  upon  its  reserve  stock  for  the 
orders  issued  from  the  main  department. 

From,  the  twenty  yards  taken  over  in  the  formation  of  the 
Trust,  six  out  of  seven  are  kept  active  in  the  East  End  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  these  are  placed  under  the  personal  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Col.  John  Foss. 

Yard  16  is  situated  on  the  Philadelphia  division  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  railroad,  some  twelve  miles  out,  and  is  used  for 
the  supply  of  suburban  operations,  Yard  8,  or  Bear  Creek  yard, 
supplying  all  orders  for  Bayside  or  the  Waterway  proper. 

Six  yards  out  of  a  total  of  eight  represent  the  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  south  and  west  end  of  the  city. 

SALES. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Klein  has  been  appointed  general  sales  agent.  It 
is  his  duty  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  Baltimore,  and  places 
adjacent  when  necessary,  booking  all  orders  and  transmitting 
same  to  the  main  office,  from  whence  they  are  issued  to  the 
respective  superintendents  controlling  the  manufacture  of  the 
specified  brick,  or  whose  yard  is  nearest  to  the  line  of  building 
operation. 

BRICK  PRICES. 

Quotations  for  brick  at  the  yard  are  as  follows: 


Salmon  .  $5.60  to  $5.25 

Common  hard  .  5.75  to  6.50 

Red  stretcher .  6.75  to  7.50 

Sidewalk  paving .  8.00  to  9.00 

Hand-made  sand  stretcher .  12.00  to  14.00 

Baltimore  repress,  Nos.  1  and  2.  . .  .  13.00  to  15.00 


From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Baltimore  Brick 
Co.  have  obtained  the  greater  field  of  supplies,  since  they  con¬ 
trol  the  entire  output  of  all  the  yards  within  the  city  limits, 
and  every  evidence  is  forthcoming  giving  ample  proof  of  their 
never  ceasing  activity.  Many  large  orders  have  been  booked 
ahead,  covering  30,000,000  or  40,000,000. 

And  thus  we  leave  them,  with  the  assurance  that  the  pros¬ 
pective  operations  in  real  estate  for  the  next  year  will  amply 
cover  any  deficiencies  of  the  past  eighteen  months. 

W.  P.  LOCK1NGTON. 
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LISBON’S  NEW  POTTERY. 

The  New  Works  of  The  Thomas  China  Co.,  at  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


HE  NEW  WORKS  of  the  above 
company  will,  when  completed, 
make  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
np-to-date  plants  in  the  country. 
The  main  buildings  are  320  feet 
feet  in  length  by  130  feet  in 
width.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
plant  are  located  the  clay  shops, 
which  are  two  stories  in  height. 
The  whole  plant  is  built  of  fire 
brick. 

The  pottery,  as  a  whole,  is  very 
well  planned  and  is  built  with  a  view  to  convenience  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  manufacture  of  their  ware. 

In  the  slip  house  the  company  will  have  two  seventy-two 
Chamber  filter  presses,  with  gaskets,  three  single  blunger 
mills,  one  double  belt-power  pump  and  one  sliding  motion 


this  pattern  mill  pugs  the  clay  tighter  and  taking  more  of  the 
air  out  of  it  on  account  of  the  extra  worm-push  outs  in  the 
curved  nozzle. 

Just  outside  of  the  slip  house  are  the  fret  chaser-mill  and 
the  two  color  mills,  which  grind  the  color  for  the  body. 

At  one  side  of  the  pug  mill  is  located  the  belt  elevator,  which 
conveys  the  clay  to  the  workmen  on  the  second  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  and  right  next  to  the  claymaking  depart¬ 
ment,  is  located  the  sagger-making  department.  The  machin¬ 
ery  in  this  department  will  comprise  the  five-foot  dry  pan  for 
grinding  the  broken  saggers  into  grog  and  the  sagger  pug  mill, 
which  is  used  to  pug  the  sagger  clay  after  it  has  been  mixed 
with  the  grog  and  tempered  and  aged. 

Next  to  the  sagger-making  department  is  located  the  green 
room.  This  room  is  well  lighted  and  is  of  large  dimensions,  it 
will  be  heated  by  steam. 

Next  to  the  green  room  is  located  the  bisque  kiln  room. 
When  the  writer  was  at  their  works  the  kilns  were  just  com¬ 
pleted,  and  as  the  accompanying  illustration  will  show,  the 
carpenters’  and  bricklayers’  debris  had  not,  as  yet,  been  cleared 
away.  When  completed,  the  plant  will  contain  three  bisque 
and  three  glost  kilns. 

Next  to  the  bisque  kiln  sheds  are  located  the  bisque  ware- 
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TH.E  THOM  AS  CHIN  A  CO.— 1.  Mould  Maker  at  Work.  2.  Mr.  Wright  Modeling  a  Dish  Cover.  3.  Glimpse  of  a  New  Kiln.  f.  Part  of  the  Plant. 


sifter.  This  will  comprise  the  machinery  in  this  department, 
and  when  the  writer  visited  their  works,  some  two  weeks  ago, 
all  of  the  machinery  in  this  department  had  been  placed  and 
all  of  the  other  machinery  was  going  in  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  pug  mill  which  will  be  used  for  pugging  the  regular  body 
clay  is  of  the  horizontal  pattern,  the  company  claiming  that 


rooms,  which  are  spacious  and  well  lighted.  After  which 
comes  the  dipping  house  and  the  underglaze  department, 
where  all  of  the  underglaze  decorating  will  be  done.  It  is 
probable  that  one,  and,  possibly,  two,  printing  presses  will  be 
located  in  this  department  for  the  underglaze  decoration  only. 

Next  to  the  dipping  rooms  are  located  the  glost  kiln  rooms, 
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which  contain  the  company’s  three  glost  kilns,  which  are  16 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  of  the  up-draft  pattern. 

Next  to  the  glost  kiln  shed  is  located  the  three-story  portion 
of  the  plant,  the  first  story  of  which  will  be  used  as  a  glost 
warehouse  and  packing  rooms,  the  second  floor  for  offices,  sam¬ 
ple  rooms  and  decorating,  the  third  floor  being  used  for  decor¬ 
ating  also. 

The  company  propose  to  operate  their  own  electric  light 
plant  and  their  entire  factory  will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  plant  will  be  heated  by  steam. 

The  decorating  kilns  will  he  four  in  number  and  the  com¬ 
pany  expect  to  draw  their  first  decorated  kiln  by  the  first  of 
the  year.  They  will  be  in  full  operation  within  a  week. 

All  the  power  for  the  entire  factory  is  furnished  by  a  100- 
horse-power  Skinner  engine  and  100-horse-power  Erie  boiler. 
The  company  will  employ,  in  all,  about  250  people. 

Regarding  shapes  and  quality  of  the  ware  to  be  produced,  the 
company  say  that  they  will  have  upon  the  market  a  ware  that 
is  not  to  be  equaled  in  its  class. 

All  of  the  modeling  is  being  done  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Wright,  of 
England.  The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  Mr.  Wright 
at  work  on  the  cover  dish  belonging  to  the  dinner  set  called 
the  “Regina.” 

Another  illustration  will  show  the  moldmaker  at  work  on 
the  molds  for  the  company’s  new  ware. 

The  plant  of  the  Thomas  China  Co.  may  be  classed,  in  all, 
as  a  most  complete  and  modern  pottery. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  George  W.  Thomas,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  W.  Boch,  vice  president;  A.  G.  Mason,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  W.  F.  Keates,  general  manager. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  COLORADO  CLAY  DEPOSITS. 


By  S.  Geijsbeek. 


HE  CLAYWORKING  industries  of  Col¬ 
orado  are  of  recent  date.  The  increase 
of  the  last  few  years  has  been  very  re¬ 
markable,  especially  in  fire  clay  products, 
fire  brick  and  assayers’  supplies.  In  the 
building  brick  line  we  find  very  good  clay 
products  and  some  very  well-equipped  fac¬ 
tories. 

In  the  better  class  of  clay  products  Colo¬ 
rado  has  been  greatly  advanced  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  can  now  boast  of  having  the 
first  white-ware  pottery  in  operation,  and 
one  in  course  of  construction.  Stoneware 
is  also  manufactured,  but  only  for  local 
use,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  improving  the  quality  of  the 
ware. 

The  clays  found  in  the  State  are  of  a  high-grade  variety, 
including  fire  clays,  stoneware,  plastic  and  common  clays. 
The  common  clays  are  all  alluvial  deposits,  and  form  a  large 
deposit  which  is  found  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Along  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range 
we  find  a  series  of  geological  formations  which  carry  some  of 
the  best  clay  beds  found  in  the  State.  The  formations  of  these 
clays  have  been  worked  at  several  places,  but  were  all  aban¬ 
doned  for  commercial  reasons,  and  the  only  place  where  ex¬ 
tensive  developments  are  carried  on  is  near  Golden. 

Golden  is  the  center  of  the  “Denver  basin,”  which  geologists 
have  fully  explored  and  described,  and  the  town  itself  is 
located  in  the  center  of  a  fault  of  geological  formation,  which 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time  mysterious,  as 
the  geologists  have  been  unable  so  far  to  locate  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  this  fault.  The  foothills,  as  they  extend  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  some  high  ridges, 


which  are  called  “hog  backs,”  and  these  hog  backs  suddenly 
disappear  two  miles  south  of  town  and  the  formation  reap¬ 
pears  again  one  mile  north  of  town. 

It  is  in  these  hog  backs  that  the  fire  clay  formations  are 
found.  The  most  interesting  feature  about  the  formations  is 
that  the  veins  are  almost  tilted  vertical,  and  mining  these 
clays  is  a  somewhat  difficult  problem.  The  fire  clays  found 
and  mined  belong  to  the  Dakota  formation,  while  the  plastic 


Geo.  W.  Parfet,  Colorado’s  Largest  Clay  Miner. 

and  stoneware  clays  belong  to  the  Pierre  and  Fox  Hills  for¬ 
mation.  Some  plastic  clay  is  found  in  the  Benton  formation, 
but  as  it  does  not  occur  around  the  Golden  district  the  clay 
has  no  commercial  value  so  far. 

There  are  no  developments  in  another  district  within  the 
State,  and  no  clay  is  shipped  from  any  other  place  to  such  an 
extent  as  from  Golden,  and  it  can  be  safely  called  the  center 
of  the  clay  mining  industry  of  Colorado.  Its  clays  are  shipped 
all  over  the  State  to  fire  brick,  press  brick  and  stoneware  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and,  besides,  it  is  shipped  to  Wyoming,  Utah  and 
Montana. 

The  extensive  developments  of  the  clay  mines  are  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Geo.  W.  Parfet  and  J.  H.  Gehman,  who  are  operating 
all  the  mines  south  of  town.  The  Denver  Fire  Clay  Co.  and 
the  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co.  are  operating  the  mines 
north  of  town.  The  latter  two  concerns  mine  only  for  their 


Mr.  Parfet’s  Long  Open  Pit. 


own  use,  while  the  two  first  named  gentlemen  mine,  ship  and 
deal  in  all  kinds  of  clay. 

The  men  employed  all  around  the  clay  mining  industry 
number  about  150,  and  the  monthly  output,  roughly  estimated, 
is  about  7,000  tons.  Nearly  all  the  clay  is  shipped  over  the 
Denver,  Lakewood  &  Golden  Railroad  to  Denver,  where  the 
cars  are  transferred  to  the  other  lines.  The  Denver  Fire  Clay 
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Co.,  however,  ship  all  their  clay  over  the  Colorado  Southern 
to  Denver,  while  the  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co.  haul 
all  their  clay  by  horse  and  wagon. 

We  will  now  give  a  short  description  of  the  most  important 
mines  operated  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Parfet. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  town  we  find  a  large, 
long,  open  pit,  in  which  the  vein  is  worked  vertically  for 
a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet.  The  clay  mined  is  of  a  brown, 
yellowish  appearance,  and  is  used  for  sewer  pipe,  No.  2  fire 
brick  and  building  brick.  The  open  cut  runs  in  the  hill  for 
about  1,000  feet.  The  walls  are  well  defined  and  are  sand¬ 
stone. 

A  little  farther  south  we  find  the  abandoned  mines  for¬ 
merly  operated  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Hoyt. 

About  half  a  mile  south  of  this  mine  the  Dakota  formation 
in  the  hog-back  starts.  The  fire  clay  vein  has  here  been 
worked  at  several  different  places,  and  the  only  mine  which 
is  now  producing  is  the  one  owned  by  the  Standard  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  of  Pueblo,  and  operated  by  Parfet.  The  fire  clay  mined 
is  a  brown-black  color,  is  very  hard,  makes  excellent  fire 
brick  and  stands  very  high  heat.  Burnt  at  cone  10  heat,  it  is 
of  a  gray-white  color  and  porous  in  body.  The  tunnel  goes 
about  two  hundred  feet  through  sandstone  formation  before 
it  reaches  the  vein.  The  vein  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  1,500 
feet  have  been  taken  out.  The  walls  are  sandstone  and  the 
vein  is  nearly  vertical.  To  the  north  of  the  tunnel  we  find  a 


Mr.  C.  P.  Hoyt’s  Abandoned  Mines. 


fault  of  about  ten  feet,  where  the  vein  was  moved  westward. 
The  mine  is  operated  all  the  year  round. 

One  mile  south  of  the  Standard  mine  we  find  another  prom¬ 
inent  hog-back,  which  has  a  well-defined  fire  clay  vein.  A 
tunnel  which  runs  only  through  the  outcroppings  of  the  vein 
is  about  2,000  feet  long.  This  vein  has  very  good  fire  clay, 
and  it  is  mostly  used  for  assayer  goods.  The  tunnel  was  aban¬ 
doned  a  short  time  ago  on  account  of  the  change  in  dip  from 
vertical  to  nearly  degrees,  and  it  was  too  hard  to  work  the 
vein  under  these  circumstances.  Parfet,  however,  opened  up 
the  same  vein  in  the  face,  and  is  working  the  clay  now  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  big  tunnel. 

Another  new  mine  opened  up  this  summer  we  find  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hog-back,  and  we  believe  this  is  the  best 
equipped  and  arranged  mine  in  the  district.  The  vein  dips 
about  70  degrees  east,  and  the  walls  are  well  defined.  The 
west  side  shows  plainly  the  wave  line  of  the  old  Paleozoic  sea 
bottom. 

To  the  east  of  this  new  mine  we  find  another  hog-back, 
smaller  in  size,  where  we  find  the  mines  of  plastic  and  stone¬ 
ware  clays.  These  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  Parfet. 
To  the  south  of  this  property  is  located  the  old  Queen  City 
Stoneware  vein,  abandoned  for  the  lack  of  proper  manage¬ 
ment  a  few  years  ago.  This  same  vein,  however,  is  now 
opened  up  by  Parfet  on  his  own  property,  and  worked  directly 


in  the  face  and  in  open  pit.  The  vein  has  the  vertical  dip, 
and  is  nearly  nine  feet  wide.  The  clay  is  very  plastic,  and  is 
gray-brown,  containing  much  organic  matter.  At  cone  6  it 
burns  to  a  dense,  partially  vitrified,  stone  yellow  body,  and, 
if  properly  handled,  it  makes  an  excellent  stoneware. 

The  plastic  clay  mined  is  used  mostly  for  pressed  brick  and 


The  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co’s  Mine. 


terra  cotta  lumber.  The  clays  are  all  hard  and  mined  in  the 
regular  way,  with  drill  holes,  and  shot  out  with  powder  and 
dynamite. 

The  clay  pits  of  Mr.  Gehman  are  located  right  on  the  south 
bank  of  Clear  creek  and  on  the  west  end  of  town,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  his  fire  clay  mine,  which  is  situated  about  four 
miles  south  of  town,  in  the  hog-back.  On  the  west  end  of  the 
town  he  works  four  veins,  nearly  all  the  same  kind  of  clay, 
separated  only  by  sandstone  dikes.  The  largest  pit  is  about 
fifty  feet  deep  and  about  five  hundred  feet  in  the  hillside. 
This  clay  is  all  used  by  the  Denver  Sewer  Pipe  Works.  The 
clay  has  a  gray-reddish  appearance,  and  burns  a  dirty  yellow- 
brown  at  cone  8  heat. 

A  few  hundred  yards  south  of  these  banks  are  several  other 
pits,  which  were  formerly  used  for  fire  bi’ick  and  stoneware 
clay.  This  clay  burns  to  a  gray-colored  dense  body  at  cone  8 
heat.  It  is  very  plastic  and  easy  to  work. 

The  fire  clay  mine,  as  already  mentioned,  is  some  four  miles 
south,  and  is  in  the  same  hog-back  as  Parfet’s  mines.  The 
north  part  of  the  mine  is  all  worked  out  and  abandoned,  and 
all  the  clay  is  now  taken  from  the  south  side  of  the  tunnel. 
The  fire  clay  is  black-brown  in  color,  hard  in  structure,  and 


Mr.  Parfet’s  New  Fire  Clay  Mine. 

burns  to  a  dirty  grayish  color  at  cone  8  heat.  The  body  is 
very  open  and  well  adapted  to  fire  brick  purposes. 

The  mines  north  of  town  are  fire  clay  and  brick  clays.  The 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Co.  works  the  Dakota  vein  in  the  upper  and 
lower  tunnels  in  the  hog-back,  while  the  brick  works  use  some 
of  the  Benton  shales  for  brick  purposes. 

This  little  summary  of  the  mines  which  are  worked  at  pres- 
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ent  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  clay  deposits  of  Col¬ 
orado.  There  are  yet  other  clay  veins  and  materials  which 
are  used  in  the  ceramic  industry  which  have  not  yet  been 
developed,  such  as  red  clays,  for  terra  cotta  and  faience,  and 
natural  slip  clays,  like  Albany  slip.  The  writer  has  found  a 
small  deposit  of  slip  clay  which  will  make  Bristol  stoneware 
glaze  if  properly  prepared.  The  State  has  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  clay  of  all  kinds,  and  if  development  and  constant 
growth  of  Colorado,  due  to  its  natural  resources,  keep  track 


Mr.  Parfet’s  Plastic  Clay  Mine. 


with  increased  population,  Colorado  will  soon  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  clayworking  industry  of  the  United 
States. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHAKES. 


A  Memory  of  Old  Time  Methods  of  Making  Brick. 

OW  MANY  MEN  engaged  in  brickmaking 
to-day  ever  saw  a  case  of  the  shakes.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  they  are  very 
few;  yet  the  time  is  not  so  very  long 
past  when  the  word  Shakes  had  a  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  mind  of  every  brickmaker  as 
clear  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  kiln 
has  to-day.  It  was  an  ominous  meaning, 
however,  that  attached  to  the  word  Shakes;  like  yellow  fever, 
or  diphtheria,  or  the  plague,  it  suggested  thoughts  of  the  brev¬ 
ity  of  life  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  physical  strength.  The 
Shakes  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  active 
brickmaker.  He  might  have  been  for  years  the  envy  of  his 
fellow-men  for  his  powers  of  endurance  and  muscular  ability, 
but  when  the  Shakes  laid  its  grip  upon  him  he  immediately 
took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  good  old  has-beens,  who  fin¬ 
ished  out  a  life  of  toil  in  the  mud  by  setting  brick  or  burning 
or  tending  tread.  But  no  more  striking  for  him.  Every  other 
job  in  the  yard  he  might  do,  and  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  ever 
he  had  been,  but  at  striking  the  Shakes  stepped  in  and  laid  a 
forbidding  hand  upon  him.  There  was  no  warning  of  its  com¬ 
ing  nor  any  sinister  effects  of  it  noticeable  in  any  other  way. 
It  simply  touched  its  victim  in  the  act  of  turning  his  mold, 
and  the  fingers  which  had  for  years  deftly  toyed  with  the 
cleat  and  the  slide  now  froze  to  the  mold  in  vise-like  clasp, 
and  would  not  relax  their  grip  until  the  unfortunate  victim 
relinquished  the  idea  of  turning  that  mold.  It  was  a  disease 
of  the  nerves  beyond  question,  and  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
days  before  the  introduction  of  off-bearing  trucks  and  other 
labor-saving  machinery.  It  was  more  common  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  where  long  days  and  rapid  striking  were  most  common, 
and  its  victims  were,  as  a  rule,  men  whose  lives  had  rounded 
out  the  forty-fifth  year,  though  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  most  active  temperaments  nor  to  men  of  forty-five  years 
or  more.  The  most  positively  lazy  man  in  the  section  might 
be  the  victim,  and  a  man  of  thirty  years,  provided  he  had 


“carried  off”  brick  several  years,  might  suddenly  find  himself 
incapable  of  further  carrying  off. 

It  was  funny,  the  spectacle  of  a  man  suddenly  stricken. 
The  average  victim  was  slow  to  understand  what  had  come 
over  him.  His  general  health  was  in  no  wise  different  from 
what  it  had  been;  in  fact,  he  might  be  feeling  in  better  health 
than  usual  as  he  passed  out  along  the  yard  to  turn  his  mold. 
Reaching  the  dumping  place,  he  would  essay  to  give  the  mold 
the  familiar  graceful  flip,  when  lo!  his  fingers  refused  to  act 
and  the  mold  remained  hugged  to  his  bosom  and  immovable. 
Then,  like  a  wounded  bird,  the  man  would  wheel  around  and 
pace  back  toward  the  machine,  and,  turning  again,  make  a 
dash  for  the  row,  hoping  by  quick  movement  to  overcome  the 
mysterious  clog  in  the  muscles  of  his  hands  and  arms.  Some¬ 
times  he  succeeded  in  making  an  awkward  turn  of  the  mold, 
but  more  frequently  the  result  was  an  ignominious  spill. 
Many  a  strong  man  have  I  seen  shedding  bitter  tears  over  a 
moldful  of  jostled  mud  thus  fallen  from  his  hands.  Never 
have  I  witnessed  anything  more  pathetic.  There  was  the  man 
who,  perhaps  for  years,  had  been  the  pride  of  his  friends  and 
his  employers  for  his  ability  to  ilug  off  brick  (in  those  days 
the  ability  to  strike  and  carry  off  was  most  to  be  prized  in  a 
man,  and  the  man  who  wept  over  his  disability  was  always 
such  a  man),  and  now,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  that  ability  had  vanished.  Youth,  glorious,  uncon¬ 
querable  youth,  that  had  filled  his  heart  and  inspired  his  cour¬ 
age,  had  met  its  first  overthrow,  and  age  and  death  shook 
hands  with  him.  He  might  remain  in  the  brickyard  in  other 
capacities,  but  never  more  “the  mud”  for  him.  He  was  a  back 
number.  He  became  the  setter  or  the  burner,  or  both — that  is, 
if  his  inclinations  had  led  him  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  those  branches  of  the  business.  If  he  had  not  that  knowl¬ 
edge  he  tended  tread  and  jobbed  around  for  a  season  or  two, 
but  eventually  quit  the  brickyard. 

Often  the  best  all-around  brickmakers  quit  the  business  as 
soon  as  the  Shakes  struck  them,  and,  strangely  enough,  were 
young  as  kids  at  any  other  kind  of  manual  labor  or  pastime 
for  many  years  thereafter.  Very  rarely  a  man  once  stricken 
with  Shakes  recovered  his  power  to  turn  a  mold  after  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two  of  absence  from  the  vicinity  of  a  brick  machine. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  off-bearing  trucks  in  1876  I  have 
known  of  but  one  case  of  Shakes.  Why  the  trucks  should 
diminish  its  frequency  is  difficult  to  see,  as,  instead  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  labor  of  turning  and  striking,  they  added  about  a 


Mr.  Gehman’s  Clay  Pit. 


third  more  to  such  operations  to  the  half  day’s  work.  For 
example,  where,  in  lugging-off  days,  two  men  would  turn,  say, 
1,000  molds  in  half  a  day,  after  the  introduction  of  the  trucks 
they  would  turn  from  1,250  to  1,800  molds  in  half  a  day.  The 
work  upon  the  muscles  controlling  the  turning  of  the  molds 
(those  muscles  affected  by  the  Shakes)  was  consequently  in¬ 
creased;  yet,  as  I  say,  the  affliction,  disease,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  termed,  has  practically  disappeared. 

The  Shakes  were  not  common  to  every  locality,  however, 
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and  I  have  talked  with  brickmakers  whose  knowledge  of  the 
business  from  actual  intercourse  with  mud  and  mudworkers 
extends  back  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  been  astonished 
to  learn  that  they  have  never  heard  of  a  man  so  afflicted,  and 
yet  it  was  so  common  in  our  locality,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
men  so  undeniable,  that  we  could  not  be  blamed  for  supposing 
it  to  be  a  universal  brickmakers’  disease.  This  is  true,  how¬ 
ever:  that  in  those  sections  where  the  Shakes  were  not  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  brickyard  life  the  day’s  work  was  a  lighter  one,  and 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  day  were  less  than  in  localities 
where  the  Shakes  were  found.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  disease  was  a  nervous  disorder,  resulting  from  overwork 
of  a  certain  set  of  muscles,  though  this  suggestion  is  rebutted 
by  history  since  the  advent  of  off-bearing  trucks. 

Whatever  its  cause,  it  was  a  mysterious  and  unpleasant  ad¬ 
junct  of  old  brickyard  days,  and,  though  it  distinguished  the 
trade  by  serving  as  an  affliction  which  only  clayworkers  could 
experience,  there  are  no  mourners  over  the  fact  that  it  never 
at  any  time  reached  every  locality  and  that  it  now  seems  to 
have  passed  out  entirely.  DUNN. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PULVERIZED  COAL  AS  A  FUEL  FOR  BURNING  BRICK. 


LTHOUGH  COAL  DUST  as  a  fuel  has  been 
known  for  a  good  many  years,  its  practical 
application  has  never  been  very  successful, 
partly  through  lack  of  proper  devices  and 
milling  machinery,  and  partly  also  on  account 
of  the  strong  prevailing  skepticism  among  lay¬ 
men  that  danger  might  be  incurred  by  the  use 
of  pulverized  coal.  All  these  obstacles  have 
now  been  happily  surmounted,  since  the  brightest  mechanical 
minds  of  Europe  and  America  have  found  methods  to  use  pul¬ 
verized  coal  in  its  most  practical  and  economical  form.  At 
the  last  Industrial  Exposition  at  Berlin,  in  1896,  some  of  the 
most  modern  coal-dust  firing  apparatus  was  exhibited  and 
justly  admired.  The  Schwartzkopff  burner  was  among  them, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  great  simplicity  of  construction  and  easy 
way  of  manipulating  it,  drew  the  highest  prize  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  government.  After  many  exhaustive  tests  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  this  latter  device  was  officially 
adopted  and  was  put  into  practical  operation,  where  it  has 
proved  one  of  the  best  automatic  stokers  in  existence  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  the  economy  of  fuels.  The  results  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  Schwartzkopff  coal  dust  burner  are  astonish¬ 
ingly  fine,  and  the  percentage  of  saving  in  fuel  varies  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  per  ton.  As  the  lowest  grades  of  coal  can  be 
utilized,  heretofore  almost  useless  for  commercial  purposes, 
they  will,  when  pulverized,  develop  almost  as  much  steam  as 
the  average  clean  coal  of  a  better  class  fired  by  hand. 

This  apparatus  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  a  boiler,  fur¬ 
nace  or  oven,  and  the  changes  to  be  made  for  its  installation 
are  very  slight  and  of  little  expense  to  the  consumer.  The 
burners  are  made  in  different  sizes,  according  to  requirements 
and  cost,  from  $200  to  $300  apiece.  The  coal  to  be  used  must 
be  ground  to  a  very  fine  mesh  (100),  as  otherwise  a  perfect 
combustion  cannot  be  attained.  The  latter  is  necessary  to 
obtain  good  results  and  smokelessness.  We  do  not  use  forced 
or  induced  draught,  but  regulate  the  air  necessary  for  perfect 
combustion  with  airholes  and  dampers,  of  which  one  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  and  the  other  to  the 
bridging  of  the  boiler.  It  is  necessary  to  construct  a  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  wherever  the  apparatus  is  applied,  as  therein 
lies,  with  the  homogeneous  mixture  of  coal  dust  and  air  and 
the  generated  great  heat,  the  principle  of  perfect  combustion. 
It  does  not  take  any  talent  to  accomplish  the  latter,  as  the 
feeding  device,  if  properly  handled,  will  do  with  the  proper 
regulating  of  the  dampers  all  the  necessary  work  automatic¬ 
ally.  All  that  is  required  is  good  common  sense. 

For  the  clayworker  coal  dust  firing  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  as  the  waste  of  fuel  in  brickyards  is  often  very  con¬ 
siderable.  The  writer  of  this  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  some  of  the  largest  concerns  of  this  special  industry, 
and  found  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  dryers  and  kilns 


plenty  of  space  for  improvement.  Wherever  oil  or  gas  is  used 
for  drying  purposes,  coal  dust  can  take  the  latter’s  place.  The 
saving  made  by  the  proper  installation  of  the  aforesaid  coal 
dust  burners  will  undoubtedly  startle  some  of  our  esteemed 
readers,  but  nevertheless  I  dare  to  assert  that  for  every  three 
and  one-half  barrels  of  oil  one  ton  of  coal  could  be  substituted, 
and  if  pulverized  could  be  used  without  detriment  to  the  brick 
by  the  smokelessness  of  our  patent  coal  dust  burning  device. 

Supposing  that  the  price  of  one  barrel  of  oil  is  $1.15  (a  price 
not  too  highly  estimated)  and  three  and  one-half  barrels  are 
equal  to  one  ton  of  coal,  then  the  arithmetical  solution  would 
be  thus:  $1.15x3.5  bar.  is  $4.02.  The  price  of  coal  ground  to 
the  proper  mesh  would  be  about  $1.25  per  ton,  which  would 
mean  a  saving  of  ($4.02 — $1.25)  $3.77  for  every  147  gallons  of 
oil  consumed,  an  item  not  to  be  thrown  aside,  I  am  sure.  This 
can  be  actually  achieved,  if  clayworkers  will  size  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  vigor  so  much  attributed  to  them.  The  price  of 
a  mill  of  three  or  four-ton  capacity  per  hour  is  $1,500  f.  o.  b. 
car  Chicago,  and  the  horse-power  required  to  operate  same 
thirty-five  to  forty.  This  outlay  would  be  amply  repaid  in  a 
short  time,  considering  the  great  saving  made  in  the  use  of 


coal  dust  as  fuel.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Chicago  to 
manufacture  and  handle  the  introduction  of  the  Schwartzkopff 
burner  and  is  now  fully  prepared  to  meet  all  requirements. 

COAL  DUST. 

( To  Be  Continued.) 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  McKINLEY. 

The  Royal  Blue  Book,  issued  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  devotes  its  entire  October  number  to  a  memorial  of  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley.  The  first  part  contains  a  composite  editorial 
from  the  leading  journals.  The  second  part  is  a  composite 
sermon  from  prominent  divines.  The  third  part  is  a  compo¬ 
site  eulogy  from  the  people.  The  fourth  part  contains  the 
full  context  of  the  President’s  last  message  to  the  people  at 
Buffalo.  The  fifth  part  consists  of  poems  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  and  W.  D.  Nesbit.  A  copy  of  the  Royal  Blue  Book 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  from  any  B.  &  O.  agent.  See  ad.  on 
another  page. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS.  No.  2. 


By  D.  W.  Stookey. 


SAID  IN  THE  beginning,  and  I  say  again, 
t  /x  that  the  objections  to  and  criticisms  of  brick 
'•] pavements  have,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
(jjb-iy been  due  to  faulty  construction.  Brick  pave- 
i  <Jb i  ments  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 

friends. 

I  can  only  think  of  three  possible  explanations 
*  why  the  friends  have  inflicted  the  suffering.  It 

must  have  been  through  ignorance,  the  impossibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  proper  material  and  service  or  through  dishonesty. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  two  excuses  will  hold  no  longer, 
and  if  more  faulty  brick  pavements  are  constructed,  those  in 
charge  will  be  without  excuse  and  should  not  be  held  par¬ 
donable. 

Brick  pavements  have  only  recently  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  but  they  are  beyond  it.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  and  who  have  kept  abreast  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  brick  pavement  are  competent  to 
specify  and  construct  street  pavements  of  brick  that  will  meet 
the  most  exacting  requirements.  Those  who  manufacture  pav¬ 
ing  brick  have  so  faithfully  put  their  money  and  their  lives 
into  the  work  that  they  have  been  successful  in  evolving  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  and  are  producing  paving  brick  worthy  of  the 
name  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

— Some  Testimony. — 

As  brick  pavements  have  been  on  trial,  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  repeat  some  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  in 
their  favor.  Doubtless  adverse  statements  have  been  made, 
but,  as  stated  above,  the  instances  in  which  the  lack  of  satis¬ 
faction  is  shown  owe  their  origin  to  poor  construction  and 
only  show  that  brick  pavements  in  some  instances  have  failed 
because  of  that  improper  construction.  They  do  not  show 
that  brick  are  not  adapted  to  street  paving,  neither  do  they 
prove  that  brick  in  those  same  places  would  have  failed  had 
the  pavement  been  properly  constructed.  They  simply  show 
that  those  special  instances  failed  because  they  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  constructed.  Of  course  they  failed.  So  would  any  other 
kind  of  pavement  if  it  had  not  been  properly  laid. 

A  neat  compliment  was  paid  to  brick  pavements  by  H.  Fos¬ 
ter  Bain  when  he  said:  “The  capital  of  Iowa  is  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Middle  West  which  has  made  extensive  use  of 
brick  as  a  paving  material.  Indeed,  it  has  now  nearly  sixty 
miles  of  brick-paved  streets,  and,  while  it  was  not  among  the 
first  to  use  brick,  its  experience  has  been  long  enough  to  thor¬ 
oughly  test  the  material,  and  valuable  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  present  conditions  of  its  streets.  If  one 
should  question  its  citizens  there  would  be  nearly  a  unanimous 
expression  in  favor  of  brick  as  a  paving  material,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Des  Moines  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  brick  paving  that  are  about  as  bad  as  any  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  West.  It  is  not  in  ignorance  of  its  faults, 
but  with  full  knowledge  of  these,  as  well  as  of  its  virtues,  that 
brick  paving  is  recommended.’’ 

A  very  striking  testimonial  of  the  advantages  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  and  which  shows  very  vividly  how  they  are  fast  gain¬ 
ing  the  consideration  they  deserve,  is  given  in  a  paper  written 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Durant  upon  Chicago  pavements  and  published 
in  The  Clay-Worker  of  May,  1899.  Mr.  Durant  says: 

“Taking  the  last  list  given  of  mileage  for  1899  and  compar¬ 
ing  with  the  mileage  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  what  are 
the  percentages  of  gain  for  the  year  for  each  class  of  paving? 
We  make  them  up  as  follows: 

Gain 

January,  ’99.  Laid  in  ’99.  per  cent. 


Granite  .  26  miles  10  miles  38 

Asphalt  .  58  miles  44  miles  76 


Brick  .  15  miles  42  miles  280 

Wood  blocks  . . .  765  miles  67  miles  8% 

Macadam  .  355  miles  34  miles  9 


•  *  *  “We  believe  this  rapid  advance  is  to  be  maintained. 

A  further  view  of  the  relative  advance  made  by  brick  this 
year  is  drawn  from  a  published  statement  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  street  improvements  to  be  made,  each  of  which  im¬ 
provements  were  acted  upon  separately,  and  hence  express,  in 
each  separate  case,  the  preferences  of  the  property  holders  in 
each  district  or  section.  Sixty-two  street  sections  to  be  paved 
call  for  brick,  forty-eight  for  asphalt  and  thirty-six  for  wooden 
blocks." 

One  of  the  strongest  testimonials  that  we  have  met  was 
given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moulton,  of  Chicago,  before  the  Illinois 
convention,  when  he  said:  “A  pavement  of  high-class  re¬ 
pressed  vitrified  brick,  with  the  interstices  filled  even  with  the 
surface  with  a  cement  or  grout  filler,  laid  on  an  eight-inch 
cement  concrete  foundation,  will  sustain  the  heaviest  traffic 
in  Chicago,  is  practically  indestructible,  and  will  outlast  any 
other  known  pavement.” 

“It  was  in  1887  that  vitrified  brick  was  first  used  as  a  paving 
material  in  our  streets.  In  that  year  a  total  of  12,041  square 
yards,  or  about  0.75  of  a  mile,  was  laid  out  of  a  total  of  10.2 
miles  of'new  paving.  The  merits  of  brick  paving  were  imme¬ 
diately  recognized,  for  in  1888  there  were  laid  5  miles  out  of  a 
total  of  28.8  miles;  in  1889,  5  miles;  in  1890,  9  miles. 

“In  the  annual  report  for  1889  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Highways  says  of  paving  block:  ‘As  to  the  smoothness,  clean¬ 
liness,  noiselessness,  ease  of  repair,  and  also  presenting  a  non¬ 
slipping  surface  for  both  horse  and  vehicle,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  merits.’ 

“With  the  improved  foundations  and  improved  quality  of 
material  furnished,  vitrified  brick  paving  has  continued  to 
hold  the  good  will  of  the  authorities  and  the  public.  It  was 
at  first  used  only  on  residence  streets,  but  has  since  been  laid 
on  heavily-traveled  highways  with  good  results.” — Harrison 
Souder,  C.  E.,  Philadelphia. 

In  writing  of  brick-paved  streets  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Mr. 
B.  W.  Blair  said:  “We  can  only  bear  witness  that  we  saw 
streets  that  had  been  laid  five,  seven  and  even  nine  years  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  just  been  put  down,  and  smooth  as  a 
board.” 

At  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  1900,  Mr.  Blair  said  of  a  brick  pavement 
in  Terre  Haute:  “The  next  street  that  was  constructed  was  a 
street  over  which  about  five  thousand  teams  pass  daily.  That 
has  been  in  use  now  about  seven  years,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
chipped  brick  on  the  street.  It  is  in  better  condition  to-day 
than  when  new,  because  the  rough  surface  is  slightly  worn,  and 
that  is  the  only  wear  that  a  street  ever  gets  when  properly 
constructed.  I  believe  that  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  were  to 
walk  over  that  street,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  you  would 
say  that  it  would  be  a  good  street  without  a  cent’s  worth  of 
repairs  for  twenty-five  years  to  come,  and  five  thousand  teams 
passing  over  it  every  ten  hours!” 

A  Clay-Worker  contributor  in  the  issue  of  July,  1901,  in 
writing  of  brick  pavements  in  St.  Louis,  said:  “One  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  superiority  of  brick  pavements  is  the 
carriageway  of  the  new  Union  Station.  The  traffic  here  is 
enormous.  There  is  almost  a  constant  stream  of  cabs  and 
transfer  wagons  passing  in  and  out  over  this  pavement,  as 
our  pictures  show,  and  yet,  after  eight  years’  use,  it  is  as 
smooth  as  an  ordinary  floor.  *  *  *  Since  it  was  laid  not 

a  dollar’s  worth  of  repair  work  has  been  done  to  it.  It  prac¬ 
tically  shows  no  wear  at  all,  and  is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was 
put  down.  *  *  * 

"The  same  company  has  also  put  down  vitrified  brick  in  the 
driveways  and  approaches  to  the  various  express  companies’ 
depots  and  milk  depots  in  other  parts  of  the  station.  *  *  * 

They,  too,  show  little  wear,  although  subjected  constantly  to 
very  heavy  usage  by  heavy  wagons,  transfer  wagons  and  large 
milk  wagons  passing  to  and  fro.  They  naturally  show  some 
natural  wear,  but  there  are  no  depressions,  and  they  have 
never  been  repaired.” 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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ROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 


EAST  PEORIA  BRICK  ROAD. 

THE  EAST  PEORIA  ROAD,  one  of  the  principal  thor¬ 
oughfares  leading  to  the  city  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  at  last 
substantially  paved.  The  road  leads  across  the  east  side 
Illinois  river  bottom  from  East  Peoria  to  the  lower  river 
bridge.  It  is  now  so  raised,  and  the  water  from  Farm  creek 
so  provided  for,  that  the  risk  from  overflow  in  the  future  is 
very  slight.  The  city,  being  largely  interested  in  securing  and 
holding  the  traffic  from  the  east  side,  has  always  borne  nearly 
all  of  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  road,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  its  location  is  wholly  in  an  adjoining  county.  The 
traffic  consists  of  heavy  loads  of  coal  and  brick  which  are 
brought  into  the  city,  and  a  large  country  patronage  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  city’s  trade.  From  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  eight  hundred  vehicles  pass  over  this  road  daily.  For 
years  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  those  conversant  with  the 


matter  that  the  volume  of  traffic  has  demanded  a  better  road, 
and  many  plans  have  been  proposed  and  discussed,  but  none 
adopted  until  last  winter.  The  city  consented  to  bear  one-half 
of  the  expense,  the  balance  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  by  residents  of  the  east  side. 

When  it  came  to  adopting  a  plan  upon  which  to  construct  a 
road,  three  were  considered:  First  a  gravel  road,  second  a 
two-course  brick  road  laid  on  gravel,  with  wooden  curb,  and 
third,  a  single-course  brick  road  laid  upon  gravel,  with  wooden 
curb.  Bids  were  received  upon  each,  and  after  due  considera¬ 
tion  the  third  plan  was  adopted  and  the  contract  let  for  the 
construction.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  cross-section  of 
the  road  as  now  built. 

The  subgrade  was  brought  to  shape,  and  eight  inches  of 
gravel  deposited  and  shaped  to  receive  the  brick.  The  gravel 
was  placed  in  layers  of  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  and 
each  rolled  with  a  heavy  road  roller  until  thoroughly  com¬ 
pacted.  The  curbing  consists  of  3x6-inch  oak  posts,  three  feet 
long,  set  four  feet  apart,  to  which  are  nailed  2x1 2-inch  oak 
plank,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  brick  pavement  is  laid  upon 
a  sand  cushion  of  one  inch  thickness  and  finished  by  a  light 
covering  of  sand  to  serve  as  filler,  and  then  given  a  thorough 
rolling  with  a  horse  roller  to  settle  and  firm  the  brick.  First- 
class  paving  brick  were  used,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 


surface  of  the  road  is  flush  with  the  top  of  the  curbing,  making 
it  convenient  to  drive  on  and  off  the  paved  road. 

The  width  of  the  brick  surface  is  eighteen  feet,  with  crown 
of  four  inches,  and  total  length  is  7,250  feet.  The  contract 
price  for  construction,  which  included  the  road  complete  as 
described,  was  $1.98  per  lineal  foot,  or  nearly  $1  per  square 
yard.  The  road  cost  $14,355,  exclusive  of  engineering  and  su¬ 
perintendence.  This  has  the  appearance  of  an  expensive  bit  of 
road,  yet  if  we  consider  the  volume  of  traffic,  it  can  be  easily 
shown  that  it  is  an  excellent  investment  for  all  parties  inter¬ 
ested.  If  we  capitalize  the  sum  of  money  which  it  cost  at  5 
per  cent,  and  estimate  that  there  is  an  average  of  400  vehicles 
passing  over  the  road  for  313  days  each  year,  the  cost  to  each 
team  would  be  less  than  six  mills  per  trip,  which  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  light  toll,  considering  the  excellent  road  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public.  Could  the  money  used  in  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  this  roadway  during  the  last  forty  years  be  now  made 
available,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  roads  like  this  could  be 
built,  but — “that  is  neither  here  nor  there.”  The  road  is  built 


and  appreciated,  and  when  it  is  worn  out  a  better  one  will 
without  doubt  be  built. — The  Drainage  Journal. 


RURAL  ROUTES  AND  GOOD  ROADS. 


THE  FACT  THAT  the  Postoffice  Department  has  decided 
not  to  grant  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  in  any  commun¬ 
ity  where  the  roads  are  not  reasonably  good  in  all  sea¬ 
sons  is  likely  to  do  more  toward  securing  good  roads  all  over 
the  country  than  anything  heretofore. 

The  policy  of  the  Postoffice  Department  has  (hanged,  said  a 
Congressman  not  long  ago.  At  first  rural  free  delivery  was  an 
experiment  and  the  restrictions  were  not  regarded  as  in  place. 
But  the  system  has  passed  to  the  permanent  stage.  Now  no 
route  will  be  put  in  pending  the  improvement  of  roads.  No 
route  will  be  permitted  to  open  until  all  the  roads  upon  the 
route  are  in  good  condition.  The  mail  carrier  is  not  be  forced 
to  make  his  way  through  mud  hub  deep  and  almost  impassable, 
as  in  some  cases  during  former  winters  and  wet  seasons. 

The  policy  of  the  department  is  to  see  that  roads  are  good 
before  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  is  granted  to  any  community. 

The  policy  of  the  department,  more  than  that,  is  to  see  that 
those  routes  now  in  operation,  pending  improvements  of  roads 
by  land  owners,  are  not  neglected  by  those  who  are  pledged  for 


A  Brick  Paved  Country  Road  near  Peoria,  I1J. 
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their  betterment.  If  it  is  found  that  roads  remain  unimproved 
a  reasonable  time,  the  rural  carrier  will  be  called  off  that 
route,  and  the  daily  mail  service  will  be  abandoned  on  the 
neglected  roads. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  rural  free  delivery  system  are 
as  much  interested  in  good  roads  as  is  the  good  roads  bureau 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  Good  roads 
are  a  necessity  where  the  rural  carrier  must  pass.  If  a  county 
does  not  possess  good  roads,  that  county  will  in  future  have  a 
hard  time  securing  routes  and  will  have  a  hard  time  keeping 
routes  that  may  now  be  operating  over  poor  roads.  Poor  roads 
make  the  mail  service  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  blame  the  service  and  the  department  rather  than  to 
lay  the  blame  at  the  proper  door. — The  Drainage  Journal. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 

BENEFITS  OF  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION. 

HE  12TH  OF  OCTOBER  is  past  and  the  majority  of  the 
yards  have  done  as  agreed  in  this  section.  Only  one 
yard  owned  by  a  member  of  the  local  organization  failed 
to  stop  when  the  rest  did.  The  boss  pleaded  that  he  had  not 
made  as  many  brick  as  he  should  on  account  of  a  break-down, 
and,  therefore,  molded  200,000  more,  or  one  week  longer.  It 
seems  that  some  men  do  not  give  any  serious  thought  when 
they  enter  into  obligations  with  others  as  regards  the  benefit 
or  injury  that  may  result  by  not  holding  together.  When  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  was  fixed  to  stop  all  should  have  stopped  molding. 
However,  no  damage  will  result  from  the  one  yard  making  a 
week  longer. 

What  penalty,  if  any,  may  he  put  on  the  one  is  not  known. 
Certainly  there  should  be  a  charge  of  some  kind  brought  up, 
for  if  not,  in  the  future,  when  a  date  is  set  to  cease  molding, 
there  are  some  who  will  use  the  present  case  as  an  example  to 
allow  them  to  continue  after  others  have  stopped.  Like  the 
little  leak,  it  will  not  remain  so,  but  will  increase  in  size.  It 
was  for  a  purpose  that  the  combination  agreed  not  to  mold 
later  than  that  date.  Everything  was  favorable  to  a  continu¬ 
ance,  the  price  was  going  up,  the  weather  was  as  fine  as  any¬ 
one  could  ask  for,  but  when  an  agreement  is  made  by  a  busi¬ 
ness  body  it  should  be  obligatory  on  all  to  abide  by  it,  more  so 
in  the  present  than  when  an  organization  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  a  few  years.  Age  improves  value.  Just  so  in  the 
brick  trade;  those  who  took  hold  of  the  present  movement 
could  see  that  it  was  in  the  right  line  to  bring  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  common  brick  to  a  paying  basis. 

The  members  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity  who  would  not 
join  were  watching  closely  to  see  if  there  would  be  any  who 
would  not  stand  by  the  agreement  and  endanger  the  success  of 
the  organization.  If  a  good  percentage  had  continued  to  mold, 
it  would  have  led  to  dissension  and  the  dealers  would  have 
made  use  of  all  means  in  their  power  to  foster  trouble  in  the 
ranks,  as  it  would  be  decidedly  to  their  advantage.  Those  who 
have  kept  out  have  been  benefited  more  than  the  members, 
and  they  were  aware  that  if  the  organization,  as  a  whole,  re¬ 
mained  firm,  they  could  still  feel  happy  in  increasing  prices. 
If  not,  it  might  be  the  entering  wedge  that  would  split  the 
whole  corporation  that  had  been  so  carefully  planned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  they  may  see  their  way  clear 
to  join  their  fellow  hrickmakers  in  pushing  along  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  thing,  as  the  past  season  has  proved.  It  has  not 
all  been  smooth  sailing,  the  thorns  have  been  plenty,  and  no 
doubt  it  has  caused  many  anxious  moments  to  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  make  it  a  success.  But  the  season  has 
ended  satisfactorily.  Seeing  that  the  good  ship  Brick  cannot 
be  manned  together  by  high-paid  officers,  there  must  be  a  few 
common  sailors  before  the  mast. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  BRICK 

the  present  year  has  not  been  as  great  as  the  number  of  per¬ 
mits  would  lead  one  to  think,  showing  that  other  material  is 


being  used  to  some  extent,  or  there  is  some  cause  that  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  work  that  would  have  called  for  more  brick.  The 
number  of  permits  issued  for  the  last  week  of  October,  1900, 
was  44,  to  cost  $1,961,900;  for  the  same  length  of  time  and 
same  date  the  present  year,  22  permits,  to  cost  $2,465,250,  just 
half  the  number  of  buildings  and  costing  over  half  a  million 
dollars  more.  From  January  1,  1900,  to  October  25,  there  were 
issued  1,590  permits,  to  cost  $48,138,800.  The  same  length  of 
time  this  year  there  were  2,302  permits,  to  cost  $103,367,330. 
This  year  shows  712  more  permits  than  the  year  before,  which 
should  cause  a  large  consumption  of  brick.  The  building  boom 
started  out  with  a  rush  this  spring,  and  for  the  first  three 
months  it  looked  as  if  the  present  year  would  be  a  record 
breaker.  At  the  present  time,  with  only  two  months  of  this 
year  to  run,  it  will  fall  far  behind  some  of  the  years  that  are 
past.  The  week  ending  April  5,  1900,  there  were  granted  69 
permits.  This  year,  the  same  date  and  week,  there  were  573 
permits — high-water  mark.  From  that  date,  April  5,  to  the 
week  ending  October  25,  this  year,  the  number  of  permits 
granted  each  week  has  been  less  than  in  each  week  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  which  is  a  strange  condition  in  the  real  estate 
market,  so  much  so  that  real  estate  men  have  tried  to  explain 
the  cause,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  do  so  satisfactorily. 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING 

Which  has  caused  real  estate  to  feel  a  depression  that  other 
lines  do  not  show,  but  what  is  the  cause?  It  would  seem  that 
the  boom  of  this  spring  gradually  fell  off,  and  in  the  summer 
there  was  but  little  doing.  The  agents  said  that  it  was  the 
customary  summertime  dullness,  and  they  said  that  on  the 
return  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the  seashore  and  mountains 
there  would  be  a  very  active  fall  trade.  Instead  of  that  taking 
place,  there  is  scarcely  any  movement.  It  is  so  remarkably 
dull  that  all  kinds  of  opinions  are  advanced  by  the  real  estate 
men  to  account  for  it.  Some  blamed  the  yacht  races.  How 
that  would  affect  the  men  who  were  going  to  buy  and  build 
or  those  who  had  all  their  plans  perfected,  ready  to  go  on, 
but  did  not,  appears  strange,  and  the  suggestion  seems  to  lay 
a  cause  at  the  door  of  a  harmless  factor.  Other  opinions  are 
just  as  absurd,  but  one  fact  stands  out  prominently,  and  that 
is  that  fall  transactions  in  real  estate  preparatory  to  building 
are  very  dull,  indeed,  and,  unless  a  great  improvement  takes 
place,  it  certainly  will  result  in  a  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  brick. 

LABOR. 

The  contractors  say  that  the  masons  are  in  some  measure 
to  blame,  as  they  are  getting  large  wages,  60  cents  an  hour, 
or  nearly  $5  per  day,  and  many  only  work  two  or  three  days  a 
week,  which  will  pay  their  board  and  allow  them  to  go  on  a 
spree  with  the  balance.  In  that  line,  as  well  as  in  others, 
there  are  many  who  will  not  make  full  time,  which  results  in 
keeping  back  buildings  that  are  in  process  of  erection;  that 
is  a  drawback  in  the  call  for  brick. 

GETTING  TOGETHER 

Of  the  brick  interests  has  this  year  taken  a  decided  step.  The 
spread  of  the  movement  that  was  in  operation  in  Connecticut 
to  yards  in  New  York  State  goes  to  show  that  brickmakers 
may  be  some  time  in  seeing  that  it  is  for  their  benefit,  but 
after  a  time  it  dawns  on  their  mind  and  they  try  it.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Hudson  river  and  some  of  the  New  Jersey  yards 
into  a  body  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  brick 
proves  to  all  that  they  have  been,  year  after  year,  struggling 
along,  seeing  their  plant  wearing  out,  their  clay  bank  dimin¬ 
ishing,  the  sand  bank  getting  smaller,  and  what  “sand”  they 
had  was  sorely  tried  as  the  returns  were  getting  beautifully 
less  each  year. 

THE  BENEFIT 

To  all  is  apparent.  To-day  they  know  that  what  stock  they 
have  shipped  during  the  summer  has  been  at  a  profit,  not  as 
large  as  it  would  have  been,  as  washed  brick  were  in  rather 
large  numbers  and  at  a  reduced  price,  but  still  a  profit.  To¬ 
day  they  can  tell  what  price  they  will  get,  and  month  after 
month  it  climbs  higher,  not  excessively,  but  gradually.  So 
much  for  the  manufacturer. 

THE  DEALER 

Has  not  been  squeezed.  The  price  was  put  at  the  start  at  a 
stated  figure,  and  for  three  months  the  dealer  could  tell  for 
what  he  could  place  brick  on  a  job.  The  next  three  months 
saw  an  advance,  with  a  notice  that  after  the  expiration  of  that 
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date  the  advance  would  be  monthly.  The  dealer  could  not,  if 
he  wanted  to,  say,  “I  will  not  pay  that  figure,”  though  he  was 
not  compelled  to  buy  all  his  brick  from  the  combination,  as 
those  who  were  not  men  enough  to  join  supplied  quite  a  num¬ 
ber.  But  he  could  not  get  them  to  sell  their  brick  for  any  less 
than  the  market  rate.  The  men  who  were  building  were  the 
ones  who  were  paying  the  advance  all  the  time,  and  the  small 
number  of  brick  which  goes  in  a  building  does  not  cut  much 
figure  in  the  total  cost  of  a  building.  The  coming  year  the 
whole  brick  trade  should  move  as  one — the  manufacturer  and 
dealer.  It  is  time  that  the  brickmaker  should  get  all  that  is 
his  by  right.  He  has  money  invested,  not  only  in  the  plant, 
but  in  the  barges  which  carry  the  stock  to  market,  and  they 
should  pay  a  good  percentage.  When  the  dealer  makes  a  store¬ 
house  out  of  them  he  should  pay  for  their  use.  The  present 
summer  there  were  times  when  barges  were  held  for  four 
weeks,  and,  in  some  instances,  for  eight  weeks.  Why?  Simply 
because  the  dealers  were  trying  to  make  the  owners  tired  of 
the  combination,  as  those  who  were  not  in  the  combination 
had  their  barges  soon  disposed  of.  It  has  always  been  in  the 
favor  of  the  buyer;  it  is  now  time  that  it  should  be  in  the  favor 
of  the  seller.  Let  all  get  together,  maker  and  buyer,  and  work 
harmoniously.  May,  1902,  should  be  the  beginning  of  that 
event. 

The  market  is  taking  all  the  stock  that  comes,  though  not 
very  fast;  but  the  boats  keep  moving,  as  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  not  far  distant,  and  brick  are  being  stacked  for  winter 
use.  A  further  advance  of  one  shilling  per  thousand  makes 
the  rates  $5.75,  $6  and  $6.25.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


POTTERY  PLANT  OF  THE  ZANESVILLE  ART  POT¬ 
TERY  CO.  IS  A  TOTAL  WRECK. 


Fire  Visits  a  Zanesville  Plant  and  Causes  $50,000  Loss. 


ON  FRIDAY,  October  25,  fire  originated  in  the  plant  of 
the  Zanesville  Art  Pottery  Co.,  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  all  of  the  employes  had  left  their  benches  and  gone 
home  for  the  day.  The  fire  was  discovered  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Harris,  of  the  Harris  Brick  Co.,  whose  plant  is  next  to  that  of 
the  Zanesville  Company,  and  who,  upon  seeing  fire  and  smoke 
issuing  from  the  buildings,  immediately  telephoned  to  the  city 
fire  department. 

The  only  water  plugs  to  which  the  hose  could  be  attached 
were  a  long  distance  from  the  fire,  and  after  the  long  delay 
in  getting  them  attached  the  company  had  only  to  find  that 
the  pressure  was  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work. 

The  firemen,  however,  went  to  work  with  the  determination 
of  saving  the  buildings  and  did  everything  possible  to  do  so. 
The  office  furniture  and  equipment  was  moved  to  a  place  of 
safety  and  a  small  part  of  the  finer  ware  also,  but  what  was 
saved  would  stand  almost  invisible  if  set  alongside  of  what 
went  down  with  the  crash  after  crash  of  the  burning  buildings. 

The  fire,  in  spite  of  everything  that  could  be  done  to  check 
its  progress,  ate  its  way  from  one  department  to  another,  doing 
fearful  damage  as  it  went.  Every  room  was  gutted  as  the 
flames  continued  their  progress  until  they  reached  the  last  end 
of  the  kiln  shed,  and  here  they  were  checked,  saving  a  small 
portion  of  the  kiln  shed,  this  being  the  only  part  of  the  pot¬ 
tery  saved  at  all.  At  7  o’clock  the  east  wall  began  to  waver, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  side,  two  stories  in  height,  fell, 
blockading  the  tracks  of  the  Belt  Line  railroad.  The  immense 
crowds,  that  persisted  in  staying  so  close  to  the  falling  build¬ 
ings,  were  forced  back  time  after  time,  but  only  to  come  closer 
again.  When  the  side  fell  in  several  were  caught  with  the  fall¬ 
ing  bricks  and  timbers,  and  were  painfully,  but  not  seriously, 
injured. 

The  fire  subsided  later  in  the  evening,  but  firemen  were 
kept  on  the  scene  until  Saturday  morning  to  make  sure  that 
the  fire  should  not  start  anew. 

This  fire  has  brought  one  thing  to  the  notice  of  the  city  of 
Zanesville  in  general,  that  is,  the  city  must  have  better  means 
of  fire  protection.  This  is  the  second  fire  in  a  short  time  at 
which  all  the  people  could  do  was  to  stand  and  watch  it  go 
down  in  ruins. 

Already  the  suggestion  has  been  made  of  the  city  buying  at 


least  one  fire  engine,  to  be  taken  to  points  where  the  pressure 
is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work. 

The  loss  of  the  Zanesville  Art  Pottery  Co.  is  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000,  covered  by  insurance  to  the  amount 
of  $40,000.  David  Schmidt  was  president  of  the  company  and 
William  A.  Werner  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company 
had  in  their  employ  about  one  hundred  hands. 


THE  GRATH  ONE  AND  TWO-MOLD  POWER  BRICK 

PRESS. 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  illustration  will  give  the  readers  of 
The  Clay-Worker  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
new  Grath  power  brick  press,  a  device  which  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  think  is  destined  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  by  press  brick- 
makers.  The  press  is  built  in  two  sizes:  The  one-mold,  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  5,000  best  quality  pressed  brick  per  day,  and 
the  two-mold,  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  press  brick  per  day. 
The  construction  of  the  press  is  such  that  all  shapes  and  sizes 
of  ornamental  brick  are  made  on  the  flat  by  simply  changing 
molds  and  die  plates,  an  operation  that  is  easily  and  quickly 
performed.  Though  simple  in  construction,  the  press  exerts 
an  enormous  pressure  upon  the  brick,  and,  as  a  result,  the 


The  Grath  Power  Brick  Press. 


latter  very  dense,  and  have  perfect  edges  and  corners.  The 
press  is  guaranteed  against  breakage  for  one  year.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  details  in  regard 
to  the  press  that  any  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker  may  desire. 
See  their  ad.  on  page  487. 


CENSUS  STATISTICS— 1890-1900. 


A  PRELIMINARY  report  regarding  clay  products  for  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  official  returns  of  the 
twelfth  census,  has  been  prepared  by  S.  N.  D.  North, 
chief  statistician  for  manufactures.  The  total  number  of  es¬ 
tablishments  in  1900,  according  to  this  report,  was  6,422,  as 
against  6,535  in  1890,  which  is  a  decrease  of  1.7  per  cent.  The 
capital  invested  in  1900  was  $147,913,323,  as  compared  with 
$108,705,670  in  1890.  This  is  an  increase  of  36.1  per  cent.  The 
average  number  of  wage  earners  decreased  from  123,156  in 
1890  to  105,618  in  1900,  the  percentage  of  decrease  being  14.2. 
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While  the  number  of  wage  earners  decreased,  the  total  wages 
paid  in  1900  was  2.5  per  cent,  greater  in  1900  than  in  1890,  the 
total  wages  paid  in  the  former  year  being  $39,534,070,  while 
those  paid  during  the  census  year  1890  were  $38,578,389.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  decreased  from  $7,111776  in  1890  to  $6,- 
839,840  in  1900,  the  percentage  of  decrease  being  3.8.  The 
cost  of  materials  used  increased  from  $18,257,998  in  1890  to 
$22,903,184  in  the  last  census  year,  the  percentage  of  increase 
being  25.4.  The  value  of  the  product  increased  from  $89,827,- 
785  in  1890  to  $95,443,862  in  1900,  which  is  an  increase  of  6.3 
per  cent. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  has  made  material  progress  during  the  last 
decade,  and  this  progress  will  be  fully  shown  in  an  elaborate 
report  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Census. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THINGS  CAUGHT  ON  THE  WING. 


Observations  of  a  Clay-Worker  Scribe  on  a  Vacation  Trip  to  the 

Sunny  South. 


ONE  DESIRES  a  varied  experience  in  travel, 
embracing  in  a  few  hundred  miles  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  transportation,  excepting  the  fast  ox  and 
mule,  which  can  also  be  enjoyed  (?)  by  de¬ 
partures  from  the  regular  lines,  a  trip  such  as 
your  correspondent  recently  made,  from  the 
capital  city  to  Cape  Fear,  N.  C.,  offers  a  fine 
opportunity  in  this  particular.  It  also  affords 
observation  of  contrasts  in  structural  progress 
between  Washington  and  points  south  on  the  route  followed 
by  myself.  The  first  stop,  after  the  two-hundred-mile  trip  on 
the  steamer  down  the  Potomac  and  part  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
was  Old  Point  Comfort,  where  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  held  its  last 
convention.  A  few  minutes’  stop  there,  and  then  I  was  away 
on  the  electric  railway,  skipping  over  twelve  miles  of  track 
leading  through  Virginian  “wilds,”  also  through  the  little 
towns’  of  Hampton  and  Phoebus,  and  finally  ending  in  the 
“mushroom”  city  of  Newport  News. 

This  “infant,”  only  a  few  years  old,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  quite  a  “scattered  city”;  it  covers  considerable  territory, 
has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and,  being  on  a  peninsula,  with 
two  water  fronts,  is  admirably  located  for  shipping  and  other 
business.  But  wThile  the  city  contains  an  excellent  sewerage 
and  street  railway  system,  and  other  modern  improvements, 
its  structural  aspect  is  not  imposing.  Of  course,  there  are 
large  buildings  and  some  handsome  ones  in  the  city,  but  the 
greater  number  are  small  and  built  of  wood.  This  wooden 
feature,  however,  will  be  remedied  in  future  by  a  law  forbid¬ 
ding  the  erection  of  frame  houses  within  city  limits,  and  the 
Newport  News  brickmakers  (there  are  two  brick  factories 
there)  will  have  opportunity  to  use  the  good  clay  that  now 
lies  conveniently  near  the  city. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Newport  News  is  its  ship¬ 
yard,  an  immense  plant,  where  some  seven  thousand  men  labor 
at  ship  and  machinery  building  and  repairing.  There  are 
huge  dry  docks  there,  in  which  a  large  "liner”  or  a  war  ship 
can  sit  and  still  leave  much  space  unoccupied,  while,  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  in  the  yard,  liners  and  war  ships  are  now  being 
built.  The  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  on  the  stocks  there,  splen¬ 
did  specimens  of  our  steel-clad  power  on  the  sea,  and  looming 
up  near  by  is  a  Pacific  Mail  steamer  560  feet  in  length. 

One  has  a  rather  inadequate  idea  of  the  make-up  of  a  big 
modern  ship  until  he  sees  such  building  (in  process  of  “erec¬ 
tion”).  Standing  on  the  upper  deck,  the  eye  travels  way  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  hull,  passing  floor  after  floor,  like  look¬ 
ing  down  the  stair  well  of  a  big  house;  and  then  the  vision 
roams  over  long  stretches  of  deck,  all  steel — steel  up  and 
down  and  in  every  direction.  And  rivets!  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  rivets— so  many  that  they  seem  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  for  “keeping  things  together.”  In  this 
work  (riveting)  three  men  labor  together,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  plate  to  be  fastened  and  one  to  heat  the  rivets.  They 
(the  rivets)  are  put  into  the  holes  white  hot,  and  a  few  taps 


put  a  head  on  them.  The  rivet  holes  are  made  in  the  machine 
shops.  Here  steel  plate  “becomes  as  cheese,”  for  the  hole 
punches  bite  through  the  hard  metal  as  easily  as  a  knife  goes 
through  a  hunk  of  limburger. 

Part  of  the  plate  riveting  is  done  by  machine,  the  rapid  tap¬ 
ping  of  which  makes  a  sound  like  that  made  by  a  woodpecker 
when  in  “operation”  after  food;  in  fact,  this  machine  is  called 
by  the  yard  employes  the  Woodpecker.  This  noise,  with  that 
of  the  hammers,  the  clank  and  roar  of  ponderous  machinery 
and  other  industrial  “music,”  and  the  sight  of  ships  and 
shops,  make  a  fine  example  of  present  business  activity  and 
American  progress. 

Taking  a  little  steamer  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  a  few  miles  of  water  was 
crossed  and  landing  made  where  an  electric  car  was  waiting 
on  the  wharf  to  convey  passengers  to  Norfolk.  A  rush  over 
about  twenty  miles  of  track,  and  the  latter  city  was  reached 
in  time  to  catch  the  early  train  for  the  trip  through  the  low¬ 
lands  of  North  Carolina. 

My  stay  at  Norfolk  was  too  short  for  more  than  a  glance 
at  that  important  shipping  point.  It  was  just  “get  in  and  get 
out,”  and  there  I  made  a  plunge  (by  steam  road  this  time) 
into  the  swamp  country.  The  road  goes  through  the  tangled 
woods  where  nature  reigns  supreme  in  her  primeval,  solemn 
grandeur*  broken  at  long  intervals  by  cotton,  corn  and  peanut 
farms  and  little  towns  and  villages,  some  woe-begone-looking 
and  nearly  all  drowsy  and  a  fitting  home  for  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
The  evidences  of  brick  were  not  frequent,  but  I  saw  a  number 
of  kilns,  not  modern,  but  of  the  wood-burning  variety.  But 
in  that  land  of  pines,  which  cover  thousands  of  acres,  coal  is 
not  a  sine  qua  non,  and  wood  can  be  used  without  stint  as  fuel 
and  for  building.  The  few  larger  towns  on  the  route  con¬ 
tained  some  excellent  brick  buildings,  but  they,  too,  bore  ex¬ 
tensively  the  wooden  mark,  structurally,  of  the  pine  country. 

When  night  was  about  ready  to  “draw  her  starlit  robe  over 
a  busy  world”  I  stepped  off  the  train  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the 
largest,  or  next  largest,  city  in  the  State.  This  place  has 
about  25,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  industries  are  saw¬ 
mills,  cotton  factories  and  cotton  compressing,  and  its  ship¬ 
ping  business — it  is  only  thirty  miles  from  the  sea — is  consid¬ 
erable.  Brick  and  building  do  not  cut  a  large  figure  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  the  two  brick  plants  there  seem  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  city,  although  it  is  a  “brick  town.” 

At  Wilmington  I  took  boat — the  fourth  time  on  my  journey 
—for  Southport  and  the  Cape,  embarking  on  the  big,  muddy 
river,  that  gets  its  chocolate-colored  water  from  gloomy 
swamps,  where  the  solemn  cypress  droops  its  heavy  fronds 
and  the  oaks  hang  out  their  gray  banners  of  dank  moss,  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  semi-tropic  country.  As  the  boat  glides  seaward, 
things  of  the  old  South  come  into  view — the  rice  farm,  the 
old  mansion,  the  negro  shanty,  etc.  Fifteen  miles’  travel 
brings  us  to  Old  Brunswick,  or,  rather,  its  ruins.  Once — more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago — this  ancient  place  was  a  town  of 
some  consequence,  for  that  early  date  in  our  country’s  history, 
but  now  the  ruins  of  an  Episcopal  Church  and  a  fort,  besides 
some  headstones,  which  mark  the  graves  of  long-dead  citizens, 
comprise  the  visible  records  of  Brunswick.  But  evidence  of 
the  indestructibility  of  good  brick  is  there  in  abundance. 
They  were  imported  from  England,  as  was  the  silver  service 
of  the  old  church,  which  was  a  present  from  George  IV. 

Soon  after  scenting  the  salt  sea  air,  I  landed  at  Southport, 
in  the  extreme  southwestern  end  of  the  “old  North  State.” 
And  here  I  found  a  lesson  in  the  “unprogressive  and  the 
wasted  opportunity,”  for  natural  advantages  are  presented 
in  large  measure  here  for  factories,  railroads  and  shipping  by 
water.  There  is  a  splendid  land-locked  harbor  right  at  the 
sea,  but  no  shiploads  at  the  docks  for  foreign  ports.  There 
is  a  fine  “back  country”  for  farming  and  lumber,  and  easy 
railroad  connection  could  be  made,  thus  bringing  here  coal, 
cotton,  ore,  etc.;  but  the  iron  horse  has  never  wheeled  into 
the  town.  There  are  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants  here,  but 
not  ten  of  them  live  in  brick  houses;  and  the  county  (Bruns¬ 
wick),  containing  some  ten  thousand  people,  does  not  possess 
a  single  brickyard,  yet  it  does  contain  good  clay.  Surely  there 
is  opportunity  here  for  some  capitalists  to  realize  largely  on 
money  invested  in  the  right  direction. 

Not  a  single  square  of  pavement  or  sidewalk  graces  this 
little  coast  town,  and  the  advent  of  a  street  car,  even  one 
drawn  by  a  lame  mule,  would  set  all  the  people  a-riding.  But 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  “is  a  joy  forever.”  The  streets 
are  full  of  those  big  evergreen  trees  (live  oaks)  common  to 
the  middle  and  far  South,  and  there  are  large  parks  where 
they  grow  in  groups.  There  is  also  abundance  of  other  foliage 
peculiar  to  the  South,  amidst  which  many  of  the  houses  are 
embowered.  Viewed  from  the  wide  bay,  the  town  looks  an 
ideal  dream  place,  over  which  the  spirit  of  rest  seems  to 
brood — and  it  does;  yet  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  gold 
would  supplant  the  "spirit  of  rest”  with  the  spirit  of  progress, 
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and  start  the  wheels  of  industry  along  the  road  upon  which 
much  of  the  new  South  is  advancing. 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  doing  something  in  this  part  of  his  do¬ 
main  to  help  the  manufacturer  of  cement,  brick  and  steel.  He 
has  built,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  a  large  fort, 
in  which  are  many  tons  of  cement,  concrete  and  steel,  and 
brick  were  used  in  buildings  for  soldiers,  etc.  Across  the 
river’s  mouth,  and  opposite  the  fort,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  is  putting  up  a  lighthouse,  on  Smith’s  Island,  perhaps 
the  most  peculiar  piece  of  territory  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
This  island,  while  apparently  within  the  “frost  belt,”  is  free 
from  frosts,  and  possesses  a  subtropical  climate.  This  is 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Gulf  stream,  which  at  this  point 
makes  a  deep  bend  shoreward  and  spreads  its  warming  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  near-by  land.  Smith’s  Island  forms  the  base  of 
Cape  Fear,  one  of  the  stormiest  points  on  the  Carolina  coast. 
A  winter  seldom  passes  without  seeing  one  or  more  ship¬ 
wrecks  here,  and  the  two  life-saving  stations — one  at  the  Cape 
and  one  at  Fort  Caswell — are  boons  for  which  the  storm-tossed 
mariners  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful. 

NICODEMUS. 


THE  FATE  OF  ONE  “TOO  STRONG  TO  WORK.” 


THE  MAN  who  tended  the  trip  that  dumped  the  cars  in 
the  clay  shed  came  over  and  lounged  in  the  glow  of  the 
arch  lights.  He  was  a  man  of  serious  thought  and  phil¬ 
osophical  bearing,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  not  in  love 
with  his  present  exalted  calling  in  the  mud  loft. 

“Huh!”  he  said,  “I  wasn’t  always  down  so  low.  I  remember 
ber  when  I  was  ‘Doctor  Kingston,  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  and 
Kingstown,  Ireland,’  the  only  one  of  my  kind,  and  a  dollar  and 
a  half  wasn’t  as  big  to  me  as  thirty  cents.  And  see  how  I 
have  to  toil  for  the  dollar  and  a  half.  I  might  have  been  high 
in  the  medical  job  to-day,  too,  if  I  had  not  struck  a  brickyard 
on  my  circuit.  You  see,  it  was  this  way:  I  was  an  herb  doctor, 
one  who  knew  the  secret  medicinal  properties  of  everything 
that  grows.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  use  the  roots,  barks  and  herbs 
that  grow  in  the  wild  wood,  but  I  went  to  the  nearest  drug 
store  and  for  twenty-five  cents  bought  sufficient  of  the  life- 
giving,  blood-purifying  essences  and  extracts  of  the  wild  wood 
to  make  me  a  hogshead  full  of  bitters  that  put  a  band  saw  edge 
on  a  dead  man’s  appetite  and  lift  a  healthy  man  into  murderous 
vitality.  I  swept  through  the  country  from  the  rock-bound 
coasts  of  Maine  to  the  golden  shores  of  California,  and  from 
the  frozen  lakes  to  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  my 
gilded  chariot  with  prancing  steeds,  and  the  world  bowed  down 
to  me  then.  Ah!  Those  days!  Those  glorious  days,  when 
youth  and  wealth  and  beauty  and  fame  were  mine!  But  I  met 
with  reverses. 

“Down  in  Texas  I  went  into  a  quiet  little  game,  in  which 
town  sites  and  ranches  were  the  limit,  and  when  I  got  out  of 
the  drunk  that  followed  I  left  all  I  had  and  walked  out  of  the 
town  with  hardly  a  shoe  to  my  feet.  I  headed  north,  taking 
up  my  noble  profession  in  a  modest  way,  gradually  buying  re¬ 
respectable  clothing  and  laying  on  more  style  until,  when  I 
reached  Philadelphia,  I  was  again  the  proud  Dr.  Kingston,  but 
still  on  foot. 

“Through  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  factory 
towns,  I  did  great  business,  and  was  picturing  to  myself  my  re¬ 
turn  to  the  swim  with  a  gorgeous  turnout.  Somewhere  out 
along  the  Hackensack  plank  road,  on  my  way  toward  Hoboken, 
I  ran  across  two  lively  brick  plants.  They  were  rival  concerns, 
and  I  wasn’t  long  in  learning  that  the  rivalry  extended  to  the 
crews.  As  I  looked  at  the  men  they  didn’t  strike  me  very  much 
as  men  that  needed  toning  up  in  any  way,  but  as  a  matter  of 
business  I  began  to  chant  the  praises  of  my  wonderful  strength 


renewer.  ‘Weak  men  made  strong,  strong  men  made  giants’ 
was  the  way  I  sung  it  unto  them.  Man,  dear,  alive!  You 
should  have  seen  the  way  they  reached  for  it.  One  dollar  a 
bottle,  and  some  took  five  or  six,  none  less  than  two. 

“I  went  back  to  the  hotel  with  heavy  pockets  and  a  light 
heart,  and  began  to  fill  up  another  grip-load.  It  took  me  until 
evening  to  do  it,  and  1  hastened  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  one 
saloon  in  the  place  to  catch  the  crowd.  I  found  a  jolly  crowd 
there.  All  the  brickmakers  were  out  in  force,  and  each  carried 
a  bottle  of  my  medicine  in  each  hip  pocket,  and  between  drinks 
of  beer  and  whisky  they  flooded  their  stomachs  with  my  in- 
vigorator.  I  was  drinking  myself  pretty  soon,  and  my  popu¬ 
larity  was  unbounded.  But  I  could  see  that  my  Wonderful 
Liver  Lifter  was  having  a  decidedly  dangerous  effect  upon  the 
men.  They  drank  more  and  drank  oftener.  And  then,  all  at 
once,  there  was  an  earthquake.  The  rival  crews  got  into  a 
drunken  fight.  They  smashed  each  other  with  my  bottles,  and 
blood  and  bitters  and  beer  ran  in  rivers  into  the  street.  They 
grabbed  my  grip  and  smashed  each  other  with  it,  and  at  that 
moment  I  got  caught  between  the  combatants  and  went  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  game.  When  I  came  to  I  was  in  a  prison  hos¬ 
pital  without  a  cent,  with  six  months’  sentence  ahead  of  me, 
and  my  cocoanut  so  badly  deranged  that  it  never  sat  quite 
steady  since. 

“I’ve  tramped  some  since  them?  Oh,  yes.  But  I’ve  did  a 
chore  of  work  here  and  there.  I’ve  never  been  able  to  get  the 
clutch  on  the  medical  spiel  since,  though.  It  was  a  talent  that 
escaped  from  the  hole  those  brickmakers  put  in  my  cork. 
Strange,  too,  I  always  drift  back  to  a  brickyard  when  I  feel  the 
fever  for  work  coming  on.  I  wonder  why  it  is  so.  I  think  of 
it  often,  but  can’t  tell  how  it  is.  Of  course,  it’s  fate.  I  know 
that,  but  what  does  fate  want  to  do  it  for?  Why  did  fate  bust 
me  in  a  poker  game  in  Texas,  and  play  me  fine  to  lambast  the 
everlasting  senses  out  of  me  in  a  New  Jersey  brickyard?  I 
give  it  up.  Say!  Do  you  know  what’s  the  most  sickening 
thing  in  the  world  to  me?  No?  Well,  it’s  to  see  one  of  the 
‘profesh’  dealing  out  ‘manly  vigor’  to  a  man  who  can  stand  the 
strain  of  a  brickyard. 

“No,  my  fever  for  work  never  lasts  long.  I  think  I’ll  light 
out  of  here  in  a  few  days.” 

And  surer  than  sure  enough  he  went  that  night. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  like?  THE  DREAMER. 


AN  IMPROVED  FERNHOLTZ  PRESS. 


The  evolution  of  the  Fernholtz  brick  press  is  a  subject  upon 
which  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Scott,  the  genial  vice  president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  speaks  very  elo¬ 
quently.  Like  all  products  of  man’s  handicraft,  the  Fernholtz 
press  is  susceptible  to  improvement,  though  the  original 
presses  put  out  several  years  ago  are  still  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  and  highly  recommended  by  the  purchasers.  The  im¬ 
provements  referred  to,  while  non-essential,  give  added 
strength  and  effectiveness  to  the  machine.  The  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Press  Brick  Co.,  which  has  been  operating  a  six-mold 
Fernholtz  press  for  a  number  of  years,  recently  put  in  one 
of  the  improved  machines,  and  claims  that,  while  it  runs 
lighter  and  requires  less  power,  it  seems  to  have  greater  press¬ 
ing  force,  and  that  the  brick  made  upon  it  are  very  dense  and 
well-nigh  perfect  in  every  way.  Mr.  Scott  writes  that  they 
are  very  busy  building  their  new  shops,  but  that  they  can 
always  find  time  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  about 
the  points  of  superiority  of  the  Fernholtz  press  and  the  other 
brickyard  appliances  manufactured  by  them.  See  ad.  on  page 
408. . 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but 
for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Association  to  be  Held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February 
10th  to  15th,  1902. 


AFTER  CAREFULLY  considering  all  the  points  in  favor 
of  each  of  the  various  cities  to  which  we  have  been  in¬ 
vited,  we  have  concluded  that  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the 
most  desirable  point  for  our  next  National  Convention,  and 
accordingly  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  there  February  10th 
to  15tli,  1902.  The  geographical  location  of  Cleveland  makes 
it  particularly  acceptable  to  our  members  in  general,  for  it  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  clayworking  industry.  No  other  city 
may  be  reached  more  readily  by  the  majority  of  our  members. 
Since  we  met  there  seven  years  ago  Cleveland  has  made  won¬ 
derful  growth,  both  in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  now 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  city  in  Ohio.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

The  brick  industries  of  that  vicinity  are  extensive.  Every 
process  of  manufacture  is  represented.  All  kinds  of  plants 
are  in  operation,  turning  out  immense  quantities  of  common 
building  brick,  the  finest  of  pressed  brick,  vitrified  sewer  brick, 
paving  brick  and  block  and  fire  brick  of  all  sorts.  Numerous 
sewer  pipe,  pottery  and  tile  plants  are  located  within  easy 
reach.  The  proximity  of  these  great  clay  interests  and  Cleve¬ 
land’s  splendid  railroad  facilities  make  it  an  ideal  meeting 
place  for  us.  We  are  confident  that  we  can  have  there  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conventions  held  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  Cleveland’s  facilities  for  entertaining  visitors  are 
such  as  to  insure  a  most  enjoyable  time  for  all  who  attend. 
—Hotel  Arrangements,  Etc. — 

Headquarters  during  the  convention  will  be  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel.  A  new  addition  to  this  great  hotel  is  just  being  com¬ 
pleted  that  will  give  them  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate 
our  entire  membership.  The  Hollenden  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  managed  hotels  in  the  world,  hence  our 
members  may  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  week  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Further  announcements  relative  to  reduced  railroad 
rates,  programme,  exhibition  and  convention  hall,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  forthcoming  in  due  time. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

W.  H.  Hunt,  President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


THE  STANDARD  RATTLER  TEST  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 


Final  Report  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Committee,  Approved  by  Distin- 
a  guished  Engineers  and  Adopted  Unanimously. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — At  the  Detroit  Convention,  Feb.  8-11,  1900,  the 
Association  received  a  report  from  a  body  of  engineers,  rec¬ 
ommending  a  change  in  the  standard  rattler  test  for  paving 
brick,  which  this  Association  had  adopted  in  1897.  This  re¬ 
port  had  its  origin  in  a  paper  presented  at  Columbus  in  1899. 
At  that  time  a  number  of  members  of  this  Association  under¬ 
took  an  investigation  of  a  new  method  of  paving  brick  test¬ 
ing  which  had  been  proposed,  at  their  own  instance  and  at 
their  own  expense.  A  large  amount  of  work  was  done  by 
Prof.  Orton  for  this  committee  in  comparing  the  three  meth¬ 


ods  of  testing  them  before  the  public.  Before  the  conclusion 
of  his  work,  the  self-constituted  committee  which  had  begun 
the  work  and  had  borne  the  bulk  of  the  expense  of  carrying 
it  on,  lost  interest  in  the  work  and  disbanded,  leaving  no  par¬ 
ticular  authority  to  whom  the  report  on  the  work  should  be 
addressed. 

Prof.  Orton  recognized  the  fact  that  while  this  investigation 
had  not  been  authorized  by  the  Associaiton,  it  was  germane 
to  its  work,  and,  moreover,  directly  concerned  its  standard 
methods  of  test.  The  Executive  Committee  took  the  same 
view,  and  President  Richardson,  acting  on  their  advice,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  body  of  expert  engineers  and  brick  users  to  listen 
to  the  facts  which  Prof.  Orton  had  collected  and  to  advise  the 
Association  what  it  ought  to  do  in  the  premises.  Their  report 
was  read  to  the  Association  at  Detroit,  and  the  Association 
accepted  their  advice  and  changed  its  standard  method  of  test. 

At  the  same  time  the  Association  acquired  full  title  to  the 
work  done  by  Prof.  Orton  by  paying  the  costs  not  provided  for 
by  its  originators  before  they  disbanded.  They  also  took  the 
natural  and  logical  step  of  referring  any  continuation  of  this 
work  to  their  own  regular  Committee  on  Technical  Investiga¬ 
tion,  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  this  matter  hitherto. 

Besides  recommending  a  change  in  the  standard,  this  board 
of  engineers  had  strongly  recommended  that  another  process, 
which  in  their  judgment  gave  great  promise  of  good  results, 
should  be  taken  up  and  studied.  This  the  regular  committee 
decided  to  do,  and  arrangements  were  made  at  once  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  investigation. 

The  interjection  of  these  commendations  of  another  and 
partially  proven  process  into  their  report,  while  unavoidable, 
has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  making  the  action  of  the 
Association  in  changing  its  standard  seem  premature  and  pos¬ 
sibly  unwarranted.  It  certainly  left  the  feeling  that  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  standard  test  had  already  been  changed  once,  and  was 
likely  to  be  again  changed  in  the  near  future,  and  therefore 
militated  against  its  adoption  as  a  standard  in  many  places 
which  otherwise  would  have  accepted  it  without  hesitation. 

The  present  committee  has  been  pursuing  the  study  of  the 
new  test  and  comparing  it  with  the  standard  (1900)  for  more 
than  a  year.  They  reported  informally  at  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  the  status  of  their  work.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  the  matter  was  finally  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  with  power  • 
to  act,  the  understanding  being  that  a  sort  of  congress  of 
committees  interested  in  paving  brick  testing,  and  use,  and 
street  construction,  should  be  held  in  Columbus  when  the  in¬ 
vestigation  had  been  completed,  and  that  the  general  sense  of 
this  gathering  should  be  taken  before  a  final  decision  was 
reached. 

Prof.  Orton,  who  had  been  carrying  on  the  investigation, 
notified  our  committee  in  July  that  his  work  was  complete, 
and  that  he  was  ready'  to  submit  his  results  at  our  conven¬ 
ience.  A  meeting  was  arranged  for  Aug.  1  at  Columbus,  and 
all  the  other  committees  notified,  so  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  assemble  to  consider  the  report  and  give  their  advice. 

The  precedent  established  twice  before  of  submitting  the 
technical  results  to  expert  engineers  before  ourselves  coming 
to  a  decision  has  again  been  followed  in  this  case.  While  our 
committee  felt  all  proper  confidence  in  Prof.  Orton’s  work 
and  in  their  own  power  to  decide  on  its  merits,  they  well  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  that  a  standard  method  of  testing,  to  become  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  over  the  country,  must  represent  not  one  side 
only,  but  all  phases  of  thought  on  the  subject,  and  that  espe¬ 
cially  the  concurrent  judgment  of  expert  engineers  was  needed 
in  presenting. this  to  the  country  with  the  proper  confidence. 

Accordingly,  with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  society,  we  called  in  the  assistance  of  four  well- 
known  engineers,  whose  names  are  all  identified  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  paving  brick  testing  in  this  country,  by  reason  of  their 
well-known  investigations  and  their  contributions  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  subject. 
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These  gentlemen  met,  together  with  members  of  our  own 
committee,  and  members  of  the  two  other  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  in  February,  1901,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  submitted,  and  having  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  subject,  they  have  drawn  up  and  signed  the 
following  report: 

Aug.  10,  1901. 

To  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation  of  the  National 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association: 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned  were  called  in  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  listen  to  the  report  of  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  standard  N.  B.  M.  A.  method 
of  testing  paving  brick  and  the  so-called  Talbot-Jones  process, 
and  to  aid  the  committee  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  the 
proper  action  to  be  taken  by  them  as  a  result  of  this  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  two  committees  met  in  joint  session  at  9  a.  m.,  Aug.  1, 
1901,  at  Orton  Hall,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  and 
spent  the  day  (a)  in  inspecting  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  various  forms  of  machinery  used  in  the  testing 
of  paving  brick  in  that  laboratory;  (b)  in  listening  to  Prof. 
Orton’s  report;  (c)  in  studying  and  comparing  his  results 
with  those  of  other  investigators  which  were  brought  before 
the  committee,  and  (d)  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole 
scope  of  paving  brick  testing. 

As  a  result  of  this  full  and  careful  review  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  accessible  on  this  subject,  we  have  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

I. 

The  present  Standard  N.  B.  M.  A.  method  was  adopted  in 
February,  1901,  by  the  Association,  as  a  result  of  elaborate 
investigations  made  by  its  committee,  and  with  the  concur¬ 
rent  advice  of  a  board  of  expert  engineers  and  brick  users  to 
whom  the  results  of  these  investigations  had  been  submitted 
for  criticism.  It  represented,  at  that  time,  the  best  judgment 
of  those  who  were  well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
subject. 

II. 

At  the  same  time  the  board  recommended  that  the  so-called 
Jones  machine  be  taken  up  by  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  committee  for 
study  and  investigation,  as  its  previous  tests,  although  marred 
by  certain  mechanical  defects,  gave  promise  of  becoming  the 
best  method  of  all  if  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome. 

III. 

A  modification  of  this  machine  was  constructed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  with  a  view  to  overcoming  these  mechan¬ 
ical  defects,  and  this  machine  was  submitted  to  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  committee  by  its  designer,  Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot,  with  a  view 
to  having  its  work  studied  and  compared  with  the  standard 
process.  This  machine  has  been  designated  as  the  Talbot- 
Jones  machine. 

IV. 

This  comparison  has  been  carried  out  with  great  elabora¬ 
tion  by  Prof.  Orton,  and  his  results  formed  the  principal  mat¬ 
ter  submitted  to  us  on  this  occasion. 

V. 

We  believe  that  the  Talbot-Jones  machine  embodies  the 
good  points  of  the  Jones  machine,  with  none  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  limitations  of  which  complaint  was  formerly  made,  and 
that  it  is  now  an  efficient  tool  for  the  testing  of  paving  brick. 

VI. 

As  the  result  of  the  test  made  on  the  Talbot-Jones  machine, 
we  believe  that  it  discriminates  somewhat  more  sharply  be¬ 
tween  hard  and  soft  brick  than  the  standard  process  does.  Its 
results  merely  accentuate  and  confirm  the  findings  of  the 
standard  process;  the  same  general  conclusions  in  any  given 
case  would  be  reached  by  either  process. 

VII. 

The  time  required  by  the  Talbot-Jones  process  is  twice  that 
required  by  the  standard  process  for  one  result,  but  to  obtain 
the  average  result  required  by  the  latter  method  a  time  equal 
to  one  test  by  the  former  machine  is  required.  The  number 
of  brick  treated  in  one  test  of  the  Talbot-Jones  machine  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  two  tests  by  the  present  standard 
process.  The  power  consumed  in  revolving  the  rattler  and 
its  charge  is  a  little  less  than  in  the  standard  process.  The 
noise  is  considerably  more  penetrating  and  disagreeable  than 
the  rumbling  made  by  the  standard  machine,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  on  work  in  its  neighborhood  when  running,  on  ac¬ 


count  of  the  sharpness  of  the  sound.  The  skill  required  in 
conducting  the  test  by  it  is  distinctly  more  than  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  standard,  as  the  preparation  of  a  charge  for  rattling  re¬ 
quires  much  more  care  and  discretion.  The  sup  plies  con¬ 
sumed  are  more  expensive,  as  there  are  many  more  bolts  un¬ 
der  continual  wear  and  many  more  small  accessories  to  pro¬ 
vide,  such  as  wedges,  gaskets,  washers,  clips,  etc.  The  iron 
abrasives  worn  out  are  less  expensive  than  those  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  process.  The  first  cost  of  the  machine  is  greater  and  the 
workmanship  is  distinctly  of  a  better  grade  than  is  required 
for  the  standard  process.  On  the  whole,  the  cost  of  the  test 
by  the  Talbot-Jones  process  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat 
greater  in  money,  time,  energy  and  skill  than  by  the  present 
standard. 

VIII. 

We  believe  that  the  present  (1900)  standard  method  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  is  reasonably  adequate  and  satisfactory  as  a  rattler 
test  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between  good  and  poor 
paving  brick. 

IX. 

The  work  done  by  every  investigator  who  has  yet  applied 
himself  to  the  rattler  test  for  paving  brick  proves  that  the  re¬ 
sults  will  show  a  great  lack  of  uniformity,  which  is  mainly 
the  fault  or  peculiarity  of  the  material  to  be  tested,  rather 
than  the  process  of  testing.  Hence  we  regard  all  extreme  ac¬ 
curacy  or  refinement  in  the  testing  appliances  as  unnecessary 
and  out  of  place. 

X. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  above  we  believe  that  any  conclu¬ 
sive  test  of  paving  brick  by  the  rattler  process  should  be  based 
upon  a  considerable  number  of  trials. 

XI. 

We  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  present  standard 
(1900)  process  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  it  is  somewhat 
quicker  and  cheaper;  second,  that  it  is  considerably  simpler; 
third,  that  it  does  not  require  a  machine  of  special  construc¬ 
tion,  but  can  be  carried  out  on  such  machinery  as  is  almost 
everywhere  available;  fourth,  that  it  is  now  in  general  use 
over  the  country,  and  that  any  change  in  the  standard  will 
have  the  effect  of  undoing  for  the  present  much  of  the  good 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  standard 
methods  of  testing;  and,  fifth,  that  its  findings  are  in  accord 
with  the  results  of  other  tests  and  with  the  results  of  the  use 
of  the  paving  brick  in  actual  service. 

XII. 


We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  interests  of  both 
the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer  of  paving  brick  we  con¬ 
sider  it  of  supreme  importance  that  all  tests  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  paving  brick  by  the  rattler  test  shall  be  made  by  the 
standard  method  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in  all  respects  as  given  in 
their  specifications.  Rattler  tests  which  do  not  conform  with 
these  specifications  are  no  longer  comparable  with  the  results 
of  the  standard  process,  and  are  liable  to  become  more  or  less 
ineffective  or  actually  misleading,  depending  cn  the  amount 
of  their  divergence  from  the  conditions  prescribed  as  standard. 

(Signed)  A.  N.  TALBOT, 

Professor  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois. 

(Signed)  A.  MARSTEN, 

Professor  Civil  Engineering,  Iowa  State  University. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

(Signed)  W.  K.  HATT, 

Professor  Applied  Mechanics,  Purdue  University. 


The  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
has  considered  the  report  of  these  eminent  engineers,  and,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  them,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  instructions  of  the  Association,  they  hereby  reaffirm  the 
method  of  test  as  adopted  at  Detroit  in  February,  1900,  as  the 
standard  rattler  test  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

In  order  to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  which  may  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  to  the  position  of  this  organization  in 
the  matter  of  testing  of  paving  brick,  this  committee  desires 
to  make  the  following  statements: 

First — We  believe  that  any  adequate  test  of  paving  bricks 
must  settle  the  following  points  concerning  them: 

A.  Their  durability  under  exposure  to  such  wear  as  they 
will  meet  in  a  heavy  traffic  street,  in  which  sliding  friction, 
or  grinding,  co-operates  with  constant  blows,  or  impacts,  to 
break  down  the  material.  To  endure  such  treatment  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  brick  must  possess  that  peculiar  combination  of 
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hardness  and  elasticity  generally  known  as  “toughness.”  It 
is  not  enough  for  a  brick  to  be  hard.  It  must  be  elastic  also, 
or  its  life  in  street  wear  will  be  short. 

B.  Their  durability  under  the  attacks  of  such  weather  as 
they  may  be  called  on  to  endure.  We  believe  that  to  endure 
the  attacks  of  frost,  bricks  must  be  so  far  vitrified  that  the 
pores,  which  form  an  open  network  through  their  substance 
in  the  early  stages  of  burning,  have  been  largely  closed  up 
by  fusion  and  shrinkage.  Any  clay  ware  will  crumble  under 
the  action  of  frost  whose  structure  is  conspicuously  open,  and 
which  permits  the  absorption  of  considerable  quantities  of 
water,  especially  if  the  latter  can  accumulate  in  relatively 
large  masses  in  any  one  point  within  the  structure  of  the 
mass.  Also,  almost  every  clay  ware  can,  by  proper  firing,  be 
made  so  dense  that  but  little  water  can  enter  it,  and  little  is 
so  distributed  that  its  collective  pressure  on  freezing  is  un¬ 
able  to  rend  the  ware  apart.  We  believe  that  different  clays 
exhibit  wide  differences  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  water 
which  they  may  safely  contain  on  freezing,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture  is  equally  influential  in  determining  this 
limit. 

Second — We  believe  that  none  of  the  various  tests  hereto¬ 
fore  proposed  for  determining  the  strength,  hardness  or  tough¬ 
ness  of  burned  clay  wares  compare  in  efficiency  with  some 
form  of  the  rattling  test.  We  believe  that  neither  the  cross¬ 
breaking  test,  nor  the  crushing  test,  nor  the  specific  gravity 
test  represent  the  conditions  of  wear  in  a  street  with  suffi¬ 
cient  closeness  to  make  their  results  convertible  into  terms 
of  street  wear. 

We  believe,  also,  that  it  is,  and  will  always  be,  impossible 
to  adopt  any  single  absorption  test  which  shall  even  approxi¬ 
mately  include  the  safe  and  exclude  the  unsafe  materials,  and 
that  wherever  the  absorption  line  is  drawn,  an  injustice  to 
either  the  maker  or  user  of  the  paving  brick  is  sure  to  result. 
As  a  means  of  judging  the  relative  value  of  different  stages 
of  vitrification  of  any  single  kind  of  bricks,  we  consider  this 
test  useful  and  reliable,  but  not  as  a  means  of  comparing  dif¬ 
ferent  wares. 

Third — Of  all  the  methods  proposed  for  conducting  the 
rattler  test,  this  committee  has  at  one  time  or  another  taken 
cognizance.  It  has  experimented  not  only  on  the  standard 
proposed,  but  also  on  the  several  other  rattling  tests,  and  on 
innumerable  variations  in  time,  rate,  size  of  cylinder  and  kind 
and  quantity  of  charge,  etc.,  and  has  arrived  at  its  present 
finding  by  a  slow  process  of  elimination. 

There  are  not,  so  far  as  the  committee  knows,  any  promis¬ 
ing  suggestions  now  before  the  public  for  any  other  improved 
method  of  conducting  the  rattling  test.  The  committee  feels 
that,  while  it  desires  to  maintain  a  receptive  attitude  towards 
any  improved  method  of  test,  from  whatever  source  it  may 
come,  the  chances  of  early  or  important  changes  are  now  very 
slight,  and  that  the  standard  proposed  has  won  its  right  to 
the  public  confidence  and  to  general  adoption. 

Lastly,  the  committee  desires  to  set  before  the  public,  in 
succinct  and  explicit  form,  its  specifications  for  the  conduct 
of  the  standard  test. 

NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 
SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  STANDARD  METHOD  OF 
CONDUCTING  THE  RATTLER  TEST  FOR 
PAVING  BRICK. 

I 

I.  Dimensions  of  the  Machine. — The  standard  machine 
shall  be  28  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  in  length,  meas¬ 
ured  inside  the  rattling  chamber. 

Other  machines  may  be  used,  varying  in  diameter  between 
26  and  30  inches,  and  in  length  from  18  to  24  inches,  but  if 
this  is  done,  a  record  of  it  must  be  attached  to  the  official  re¬ 
port.  Long  rattlers  must  be  cut  up  into  sections  of  suitable 
length  by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  diaphragm  at  the  proper 
point. 

II.  Construction  of  the  Machine. — The  barrel  may  be 
driven  by  trunnions  at  one  or  both  ends,  or  by  rollers  under¬ 
neath,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  shaft  pass  through  the  rattler 
chamber.  The  cross-section  of  the  barrel  shall  be  a  regular 
polygon,  having  fourteen  sides.  The  heads  shall  be  composed 
of  gray  cast-iron,  not  chilled  nor  case-hardened.  The  staves 
shall  preferably  be  composed  of  steel  plates,  as  cast-iron 
peans  and  ultimately  breaks  under  the  wearing  action  on  the 
inside.  There  shall  be  a  space  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  be¬ 
tween  the  staves  for  the  escape  of  the  dust  and  small  pieces 
of  waste. 

Other  machines  may  be  used  having  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
staves,  with  openings  from  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  between  staves,  but  if  this  is  done  a  record  of  it  must  be 
attached  to  the  official  report  of  the  test. 

III.  Composition  of  the  Charge. — All  tests  must  be  exe¬ 
cuted  on  charges  containing  but  one  make  of  paving  material 


at  a  time.  The  charge  shall  be  composed  of  the  bricks  to  be 
tested  and  iron  abrasive  material.  The  brick  charge  shall 
consist  of  that  number  of  whole  bricks  or  blocks  whose  com¬ 
bined  volume  most  nearly  amounts  to  1,000  cubic  inches,  or 
8  per  cent,  of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  rattling  chamber. 
(Nine,  ten  or  eleven  are  the  number  required  for  the  ordinary 
sizes  on  the  market.)  The  abrasive  charge  shall  consist  of 
300  pounds  of  shot  made  of  ordinary  machinery  cast-iron. 
This  shot  shall  be  of  two  sizes,  as  described  below,  and  the 
shot  charge  shall  be  composed  of  one-fourth  (75  pounds)  of 
the  larger  size  and  three-fourths  (225  pounds)  of  the  smaller 
size. 

IV.  Size  of  the  Shot. — The  larger  size  shall  weigh  about 
TVz  pounds  and  be  about  2V2  inches  square  and  4%  inches  long, 
with  slightly  rounded  edges.  The  smaller  size  shall  be  1 14- 
inch  cubes,  weighing  about  seven-eighths  of  a  pound  each, 
with  square  corners  and  edges.  The  individual  shot  shall  be 
replaced  by  new  ones  when  they  have  lost  one-tenth  of  their 
original  weight. 

V.  Revolutions  of  the  Charge. — The  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  standard  test  shall  be  1,800,  and  the  speed  of  rotation 
shall  not  fall  below  28  nor  exceed  30  per  minute.  The  belt 
power  shall  be  sufficient  to  rotate  the  rattler  at  the  same  speed 
whether  charged  or  empty. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Charge. — The  bricks  composing  a 
charge  shall  be  thoroughly  dried  before  making  the  test. 

VII.  The  Calculating  of  the  Results. — The  loss  shall  be  cal¬ 
culated  in  percentages  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  brick  compos¬ 
ing  the  charge,  and  no  result  shall  be  considered  as  official 
unless  it  is  the  average  of  two  distinct  and  complete  tdsts, 
made  on  separate  charges  of  brick. 


The  committee  expects  to  prepare  a  complete  report  of  all 
the  tests,  etc.,  on  which  the  committee  of  engineers  named 
above  reached  their  conclusions,  but,  pending  this  final  action, 
they  desire  to  bring  their  decision  before  the  municipal  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  they  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  that,  in  addition  to  its  publication  by  the  official  organ 
of  this  Association,  a  liberal  number  of  copies  of  this  report 
be  prepared  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  municipal  engineers 
and  others  interested  over  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  RICHARDS,  Cleveland,  O., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHARLES  A.  BLOOMFIELD,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  ORTON,  Jr.,  Columbus,  0., 

Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 


The  City  Engineer  Department  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been 
missing  paving  blocks  recently,  which  have  been  stolen  from 
along  the  line  of  work.  The  material  in  question  was  “Iron 
Rock”  paving  blocks,  that  are  being  furnished  by  Messrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wirt  Clarke  &  Son  for  paving  on  Holliday  street.  Some 
boys  were  caught  trying  to  sell  the  blocks  at  a  junk  store  for 
old  iron.  This  was  an  unexpected  compliment  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  Messrs.  Higley,  Keplinger  &  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  who 
make  the  best  grade  of  vitrified  paving  bricks  coming  to  this 
market,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  these  paving  blocks  should 
be  mistaken  for  iron. 


The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  general  offices  are 
at  1208  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  Simpson  brick  press,  has  recently  made  large  ad¬ 
ditions  to  its  factory.  This  move  was  necessitated  owing  to 
the  enormous  demand  for  the  Simpson  press.  Facilities  have 
now  been  acquired  so  that  each  machine  is  erected  with  fine 
systematic  method.  The  company  announces  that  the  call  for 
the  Simpson  press  this  season  comes  in  unexpected  volume 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  foreign  demand  re¬ 
mains  uniform,  with  a  prospective  increase.  A  finely  executed 
four-page  folder  of  the  Simpson  press  and  equipment  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  company.  They  also  announce  they  will 
be  glad  to  send  their  complete  catalogue  of  dry-press-brick- 
making  machinery,  including  a  treatise  on  dry-press-brick 
making,  free  to  any  one  desiring  it. 
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CONVENTION  DATES. 


ILLINOIS — GALESBURG,  JAN.  7  AND  8. 

The  first  of  the  winter’s  conventions  of  clayworkers  is  that 
of  the  Illinois  State  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Gales¬ 
burg,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Jan.  7  and  8.  Secretary  G.  C. 
Stoll,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  writes  that  a  good  programme  is  being 
prepared  and  that  a  royal  good  time  is  assured  all  who  at¬ 
tend.  From  another  source  we  learn  that  the  Galesburg  plants 
have  of  late  experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  water,  but  that  this  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  Convention  matters.  The  local  committee  will  see  to  it 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  Con¬ 
vention  week. 

IOWA - CEDAR  FALLS,  JAN.  22  AND  23. 

The  next  on  the  list  of  State  Conventions  is  that  of  the 
Iowa  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association.  It  will  be  held  at 
Cedar  Falls,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Jan.  22  and  23,  1902. 
The  secretary,  Robert  Goodwin,  Jr.,  of  Redfield,  la.,  informs 
us  that  excellent  accommodations  will  be  provided  for  all  who 
attend.  Clayworkers  from  adjoining  States  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  meet  and  take  part  with  the  Iowa  brethren.  The  full 
programme  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The 
Clay-Worker. 

WISCONSIN - MILWAUKEE,  JAN.  28.  29  AND  30. 

A  week  later  comes  the  Wisconsin  Convention,  which  will 
be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
Jan.  28,  29  and  30.  This  is  the  youngest  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tions,  and,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  pervades  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization,  a  large  attendance  and  a  lively  time  is  a  certainty. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  ever  sampled  Milwaukee  hospitality 
they  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  visiting  brickmakers  will  be 
well  cared  for,  regardless  of  where  they  may  hail  from.  Prof. 
E.  R.  Buckley  is  at  work  on  the  programme,  and,  though  he 
is  now  located  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  he  will  return  to  his  old  stamp¬ 
ing  ground  Convention  week. 

NATIONAL - CLEVELAND,  FEB.  10  TO  15. 

As  announced  in  another  column  (page  434),  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  its  sixteenth  an¬ 
nual  Convention  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  10  to  15.  The  secre¬ 
tary  announces  that  from  present  indications  the  Convention 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The 
American  Ceramic  Society  will,  as  heretofore,  meet  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  secretary,  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O.,  requests  those  who  desire  to  attend 
to  communicate  with  him  direct  relative  to  the  programme,  or 
any  matter  of  interest  to  the  Society.  In  good  time  the  full 
programme  for  the  meetings  will  be  published  in  The  Clay- 
Worker. 


DEATH  OF  JESSE  EASTES. 


AFTER  A  COMPARATIVELY  brief  illness,  Jesse  E.  Eas- 
tes  died  at  the  Chicago  Baptist  Hospital,  October  21, 
1901,  of  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Eastes  was  widely  known 
to  brickmakers  throughout  the  country,  more  particularly  in 
the  middle  West.  For  a  decade  or  more  he  had  been  the 
Western  representative  of  the  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  that  firm,  he  acted  as  trav¬ 
eling  salesman  for  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  and  so  had 
formed  an  exceptionally  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was 
a  genial,  kindly  man  of  many  virtues.  Honest  and  straight¬ 
forward  in  all  his  dealings,  he  made  a  personal  friend  of  every 
patron  with  whom  he  came  in  touch.  He  was  a  native  Hoosier, 
having  been  born  at  Danville,  Ind.,  in  1857,  and  was  buried 
there  with  Masonic  honors.  His  untimely  death  will  be  a 
source  of  keen  regret  to  the  members  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  of  which  organization  he  had 
been  an  active  member  almost  from  its  beginning,  although 
his  name  never  appeared  in  the  printed  proceedings,  his  mod¬ 
esty  preventing  him  from  taking  an  active  part  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention,  yet  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  room  and  lobby  gatherings  at  almost  every  meeting. 
We,  whom  he  has  preceded  to  the  great  unknown,  will  miss 
him  sadly. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Randall — In  noting  the  death  of  our  Mr.  J.  E. 


Eastes  in  the  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker,  I  will  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  tributes  paid  by  his 
friends. 

About  eleven  years  ago  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  Chicago, 
and  he  at  once  took  a  zealous  interest  in  the  project  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Western  branch  for  our  brick  machinery  business,  of 
which  he  had  continuous  charge  until  his  recent  illness. 

During  all  of  this  time  we  never  had  occasion  to  question 
his  loyalty  to  our  interests,  but  found  him  always  prompt  and 
careful  in  his  attention  to  any  business  intrusted  to  his  care. 

His  unfailing  courtesy  won  for  him  friends  among  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  it  did  among  others  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in 
contact,  and  I  felt  a  keen  sense  of  loss  when  we  learned  that 
his  illness,  which  had  at  first  been  reported  to  us  not  serious, 
was  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

We  never  made  a  call  upon  him  that  was  not  responded  to 
cheerfully  and  promptly,  and  he  had  our  entire  confidence. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

J.  H.  Chambers,  Manager. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  13,  1901. 


My  Dear  Randall: 

Let  us  bow  our  heads  in  silent  sorrow  and  drop  a  tear  for 
Jesse  Eastes,  for  “tears  are  token  when  we  sigh  for  the  ab- 


The  late  Jesse  E.  Eastes,  Chicago,  Ill. 


sent  or  weep  for  the  lost — a  sacred  witness  that  our  regrets 
and  sorrows  are  sincere.” 

“The  sorrow  for  a  dead  friend,”  says  Irving,  “is  the  only 
sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other 
wound  we  seek  to  heal,  every  other  affliction  to  forget;  but 
this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open;  this  affliction 
we  cherish  and  brood  over  in  solitude.” 

“Jesse”  was  a  man  that  was  honest,  fair  and  honorable  with 
his  competitors,  therefore  commanded  the  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect  of  all  that  came  in  competition  with  him.  We  loved  him 
because  he  was  our  friend,  and  we  will  miss  him.  Yours,  etc., 

Bucyrus,  O.,  Oct.  25,  1901.  W.  P.  CUNNINGHAM. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
co-worker,  J.  E.  Eastes,  who  for  many  years  has  represented 
Chambers  Bros.  Co.  in  Chicago,  during  which  time  he  has 
been  a  valuable  worker,  not  only  to  the  brick  manufacturer, 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturing 
Association.  The  office  force  extend  their  sincere  regrets  for 
our  brother,  who  has  so  suddenly  been  called  from  us  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Yours  truly, 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY-WORKING  MACHINERY  CO., 

By  ALEX.  R.  BATLEY,  Supt.  Sales  Dept. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  NEWS  AND  PAN-AMERICAN 
HAPPENINGS. 


USINESS  in  the  building  line  continues 
good  here  in  Buffalo.  Indeed,  it  shows  in¬ 
creased  activity  since  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  number  of  permits  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  exceed  those 
of  same  month  one  year  ago.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
believe  that  they  can  build  cheaper  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter  months.  They  argue  that  there  are 
more  idle  men,  and  that  naturally  they  ,  will  work  for  less 
wages,  but  when  you  figure  out  the  cold,  wet  days,  cleaning 
snow  from  material,  and  the  many  other  inconveniences — be¬ 
sides,  outside  work  cannot  be  as  well  done  in  the  winter — I 
cannot  see  where  there  is  any  economy  in  it. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  brick  building  was  being  put 
up  in  this  city  in  the  winter,  when,  during  a  warm  January 
thaw,  it  was  found  an  east  wall  had  slipped  all  out  of  plumb, 
and  one  story  had  to  be  taken  down  and  the  wall  rebuilt.  The 
theory  was  the  heat  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  from  the  sun 
had  drawn  out  the  frost  from  the  mortar  and  caused  it  to  slip. 
I  think  in  some  of  our  large  cities  they  have  ordinances  regu¬ 
lating  the  laying  of  brick  in  cold  weather;  that  none  shall  be 
laid  when  the  thermometer  is  below  28  degrees,  or  4  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  I  have  seen  brick  laid  in  a  sewer 
when  the  mercury  showed  10  degrees  above  zero.  They  had  to 
mix  quicklime  with  the  cement,  keep  a  pail  of  hot  water  to  dip 
the  trowel  in,  etc.,  but  the  sewer  was  filled  in  as  fast  as  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  public  never  was  any  the  wiser.  Some  con¬ 
tractors  use  brown  sugar  to  keep  the  mortar  from  freezing 
till  they  get  it  spread  upon  the  lath. 

The  Star  Brick  Co.,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  purchased  the  Fred 
Stamford  brickyard,  at  Cory,  Pa.,  some  time  ago.  I  have  just 
learned  they  have  still  farther  branched  out  and  taken  in  the 
yard  of  M.  J.  Mecusker  &  Son,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  This  will 
make  quite  a  strong  combination,  breaks  up  the  former  com¬ 
petition  between  Cory  and  Jamestown  and  opens  new  fields  for 
their  enterprise.  They  manufacture  building,  paving,  com¬ 
mon,  hollow  brick  and  drain  tile.  We  wish  the  new  company 
success.  A  friend  tells  me  the  Jamestown  yard  has  had  a  very 
prosperous  season;  made  nearly  four  million  brick;  had  a  big 
trade  in  hollows;  in  fact,  more  orders  than  they  could  fill. 
They  are  all  through  making,  but  still  have  one  more  kiln  to 
burn  to  finish  up. 

The  new  brickyard  building  out  at  Wanakah,  N.  Y.,  by  0.  W. 
Weyer  &  Co.  has  had  numerous  difficulties  to  contend  with — 
scarcity  of  bricklayers  to  finish  kiln  and  buildings,  delays  by 
rail,  and  trouble  with  machinery— but  they  are  pushing  things 
all  they  can,  and  hope  to  be  ready  to  start  making  soon,  as  it 
is  to  be  an  all-the-year-round  plant.  Brother  Weyer  is  strong 
and  lusty.  His  outdoor  life  and  its  attendant  excitement  seems 
to  agree  with  him  and  his  family. 

Our  new  high  school  is  progressing  very  slowly,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  bricklayers,  or  else  the  other  work  the  contractors 
have  to  do  is  pushing  them  harder  than  this  city  is.  They  are 
getting  ready  for  the  winter,  as  manure  was  being  placed  all 
around  the  foundations  on  the  inside  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost.  What  is  being  done  is  very  substantial  and  lasting  and 
of  the  best.  The  lavatories  are  all  finished  in  white  enameled 
brick,  both  straight  and  bullnose,  and  the  first  story  inside  is 
all  lined  with  a  nice  stiff-mud,  buff-colored  press  brick.  Im¬ 
mense  stone  caps  cover  doors  and  windows  eight  and  ten  feet 
long. 

The  Schaeffer  Bros,  have  torn  down  a  nice,  large  three-story 
brick  building  on  Delaware  avenue.  They  are  to  replace  it 
with  a  new  one,  to  be  built  for  F.  H.  Goodyear,  and  it  is  to  be 
the  finest  residence  on  the  avenue.  They  are  also  building  an 


immense  malt  house  for  the  Kain  Malting  Co.,  and  are  also 
tearing  down  the  old  Weed  Block,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Swan  streets,  in  order  to  build  a  grand  new  bank  building  for 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Co. 

When  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  The  Clay-Worker’s  readers 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  I 
have  not  mentioned  in  these  columns  all  of  the  many  exhibits 
of  pottery  and  other  clay  ware  which  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Exposition,  especially  those  who  have  a 
fondness  for  ceramics.  Another  branch  of  clayworking  which 
was  well  represented  was  that  of  vitrified  clay  conduits  for 
electric  wires,  etc.  There  were  three  attractive  displays  of 
this  character  of  ware,  one  by  the  McRoy  Co.,  of  Brazil,  Ind., 
and  across  the  aisle  from  this  was  one  by  the  American  Vitri¬ 
fied  Conduit  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  and  another  by  the  H.  B. 
Camp  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.  They  were  each  of  them  interesting, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  arch 
over  the  entrance  to  the  exhibit  of  Camp  &  Co.  was  made  by 
cementing  the  pieces  of  pipe  together.  The  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  display  assured  the  writer  that  there  were  no 
rods  or  supports  of  any  kind  inside  the  tubes — nothing  but 
the  cement  joints  to  hold  the  material  in  position — and  yet 
that  the  arch  would  not  only  support  its  own  weight,  but  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pounds  additional,  which  was  rather  surprising, 
considering  the  length  of  span,  nearly  thirty  feet. 

Often  during  the  past  summer  I  went  up  into  the  attic  of  my 
house  and  watched  the  illumination  at  the  Pan-American,  but 


now  the  light  in  the  north  of  our  city  has  gone  out  forever.  On 
Saturday  night,  November  2,  at  just  12  o’clock,  President  Mill- 
burn  touched  the  button  and  the  great  electrical  current,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  power  created  at  the  Grand  cataract  at  Niagara 
Falls,  soon  ceased  to  course  through  the  arteries  that  produced 
the  light,  and  the  grand  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901  was 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Financially  it  was  not  a  success.  In  at¬ 
tendance  it  passed  the  eight-million  mark,  the  point  at  which 
numbers  of  knowing  ones  placed  the  figures  last  spring.  As  to 
benefits  to  the  public,  they  are  numerous  and  lasting.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  this  great  country  will  set  many  Eastern  people  to 
thinking,  and  the  old  cry  of  Horace  Greeley  to  go  West,  young 
man,  has  come  up  with  renewed  significance. 

A  VISIT  TO  NEIGHBORING  CITIES. 

The  writer  recently  made  a  hurried  trip  over  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad,  visiting  Utica,  Binghamton,  Horseheads  and 
Corning.  At  the  former  city  I  found  Mr.  John  Doyle,  an  old- 
time  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind. 
“We  here  in  Utica  have  had  a  fairly  good  season,”  he  said. 
“There  has  been  the  usual  amount  of  building,  the  demand 
for  brick  about  equaling  the  output  of  my  own  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  yards.  I  have  shut  down  my  yard  for  the  season,  and 
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am  now  storing  things  away  for  the  winter.  Have  another 
kiln  to  burn,  and  when  that  is  finished  I  will  be  ready  for  the 
trip  to  the  Convention  at  Cleveland.  I  have  missed  the  last 
few  Conventions,  but  expect  to  renew  old  acquaintances  again 
at  Cleveland.  Weaver  Bros,  are  still  running  their  plants. 
They  operate  two  soft-mud  yards.  Common  building  brick 
have  sold  this  season  above  the  $6  mark.  The  Utica  brick- 
makers  have  not  coined  money,  hut  they  have  had  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  season.” 

Ninety-five  miles  west  of  Utica  is  the  busy,  prosperous  town 
of  Binghamton.  First  impressions  are  usually  the  strongest, 
and  the  visitor  to  Binghamton  is  very  favorably  impressed, 
for  the  first  thing  one  sees  after  leaving  the  train  is  a  beauti¬ 


ful  brick  station,  every  appointment  of  which  is  modern  and 
cosy.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fine  brick-paved  driveways.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  are  two  fine 
hotels,  both  modern  brick  buildings.  Trolley  cars  pass  the 
hotels  and  convey  one  quickly  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  where 
fine  public  buildings  and  clean  thoroughfares  tell  of  thrift  and 
prosperity.  Binghamton  has  some  splendid  brick  streets,  well 
worthy  of  illustration  in  The  Clay-Worker.  A  half  hour’s  chat 
with  the  pioneer  brickmaker  of  the  town,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wells,  deep¬ 
ened  the  impression  that  Binghamton  is  a  good  place  for 
brickmakers  to  visit,  for  he  is  progressive  and  thoroughgoing. 
I  did  not  visit  his  plant,  hut  I  am  confident  that,  had  I  done 
so,  I  would  have  found  everything  in  apple-pie  order.  There 
are  four  or  five  yards  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  All  of  them 
have  been  busy  during  the  past  season,  having  found  a  ready 
market  for  all  they  could  make  at  fair  prices. 

Sixty  miles  west  of  Binghamton  is  the  little  hamlet  of 
Horseheads.  I  did  not  see  much  of  the  town,  but  went  at  once 
to  the  palatial  home  and  brickyard  of  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  who 
gave  me  the  glad  hand  and  invited  me  out  to  see  his  new 
Freese  stiff  clay  brick  machine,  which  he  was  just  starting 
for  the  first  time.  He  had  not  expected  to  start  it  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  but  a  breakdown  in  the  soft  mud  machine  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  start  the  other.  Considering  that  the 
workmen  were  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  stiff  clay  process, 
they  were  doing  very  nicely.  “The  work  is  new  to  us,”  said 
the  foreman,  “but  with  a  day  or  two  of  practice  we  will  have 
no  trouble  at  all  in  turning  out  thirty  to  forty  thousand  good 
side-cut  brick  a  day.”  “How  is  your  famous  continuous  kiln 
working,”  I  said  to  Mr.  Eisenhart.  “Fine  as  silk,”  he  replied. 
“We  have  kept  it  going  steadily  all  summer,  and  even  at  that 
we  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  our  orders.  Guess 
we  will  have  to  run  all  winter,  and  I  may  find  it  a  hard  matter 
to  take  a  week  off,  even  to  go  to  the  Cleveland  Convention, 
but  I  will  get  there  somehow.”  Mr.  Eisenhart’s  yard  is  beau¬ 
tifully  located,  and  boasts  of  permanent  buildings  of  a  char¬ 
acter  that  would  do  credit  to  any  manufacturer.  In  addition 
to  the  brickyard,  he  has  an  immense  farm  and  a  dairy  of  one 
hundred  or  more  cows.  Evidently  Mr.  Eisenhart  believes  in 
a  strenuous  life,  and  lives  up  to  his  ideal. 

Eleven  miles  farther  west  and  we  are  put  off  at  Corning, 


one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  cities  in  western  New 
York.  Here  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Gregory,  proprietor 
and  manager  of  the  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co.  A  visit 
to  the  plant  found  it  running  full-handed.  Here  I  saw  an¬ 
other  Freese  outfit,  turning  out  side-cut  paving  brick  at  the 
rate  of  forty  thousand  a  day.  “That  automatic  Freese  cut¬ 
ter,”  said  Mr.  Gregory,  “is  the  best  thing  we  ever  had  on  the 
yard.  It  does  its  work  without  a  hitch,  and  money  could  not 
buy  it  if  I  could  not  get  another.”  A  large  proportion  of  their 
brick  are  repressed.  They  have  experienced  some  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  up  with  their  orders  the  past  season,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  making  right  through  the  winter.  They  are 
drying  both  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  by  heat  from  cooling 
kilns,  a  decided  innovation  in  the  terra  cotta  business.  Mr. 
Gregory  was  told  that  he  could  not  get  the  heat  from  muffle 
kilns,  but  he  devised  a  method  of  drawing  the  heat  from  the 
top  of  the  kiln  and  conducting  it  to  the  dryer  through  an  un¬ 
derground  tunnel.  The  scheme  works  to  perfection,  and  Mr. 
Gregory  will  very  gladly  tell  those  who  want  to  know  all  about 
it  just  how  it  is  done,  if  they  will  visit  his  yard  or  meet  him 
at  Cleveland  Convention  week.  Their  terra  cotta  business  is 
growing  steadily,  and  now  keeps  a  large  corps  of  modelers, 
pressers,  etc.,  busy  constantly.  The  plant  presents  a  number 
of  interesting  features,  which,  if  space  would  permit,  would 
prove  of  interest  to  many  readers,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope,  later 
on,  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  plant  in  these  columns. 

Buffalo,  Nov.  11,  1901.  NORTON. 


THE  DESIGN  FOR  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY’S 

SEAL. 

Editor  of  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Dear  Sir — Please  announce  through  your  next  issue  the  fact 
that  the  time  period  announced  for  the  prize  contest  for  the 
design  for  the  seal  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  has  been 
found  too  short,  and  that  the  period  has  been  extended  until 
December  1.  Those  who  have  already  made  contributions,  and 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  added  time  for  further 


effort,  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Others  who  have  not  been 
able  to  submit  designs  so  far  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
notice  will  now  find  opportunity. 

As  stated  in  the  earlier  issue,  the  prize  is  a  copy  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society’s  translation  of  Dr.  Seger’s  mag¬ 
nificent  works  on  ceramics,  valued  at  $15. 

The  committee  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  contest¬ 
ants  to  the  fact  that  simplicity  is  especially  desirable  in  the 
design  and  that  the  committee  will  award  the  prize  to  the  one 
who  can  put  the  most  meaning  into  the  most  simple  and 
artistic  form. 

Also,  the  committee  wishes  to  state  that  it  is  desired  that 
the  design  shall  apply  equally  to  all  branches  of  ceramic  in¬ 
dustry,  and  not  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  alone. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Columbus,  0.  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  pull  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


What  Causes  the  Checking? 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Why  is  it  that  brick  made  on  a  mold  machine  (stiff  mud) 
will  burn  hard  and  of  a  nice  cherry  red  color,  but  yet  will 
craze  or  check  in  burning  and  lose  their  sound  or  ring?  This 
checking  or  crazing  is  on  the  flat  side  or  face  of  the  brick. 
The  clay  is  tough  and  plastic.  The  addition  of  silica  makes 
it  worse.  The  brick  stand  drying  all  right,  and  stand  a  great 
deal  of  rough  handling.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  machine  put¬ 
ting  the  clay  into  the  molds  in  layers  as  the  mold  wheel  re¬ 
volves,  or  is  it  to  traces  of  lime?  Would  be  glad  for  some  of 
the  craft  to  answer,  giving  the  remedy,  whether  fault  of  ma¬ 
chine  or  otherwise.  I.  N.  TROUBLE. 


A  Question  of  Setting. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  find  inclosed  New  York  draft  for  $2  for  the  renewal 
of  our  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker.  We  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of  your  most  valuable 
journal. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  your  paper  have  had  experience  in 
burning  semi-dry  pressed  face  brick  set  on  the  side,  solid  with 
flues,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  what  success  they  have  had 
and  whether  they  consider  such  a  method  of  setting  practical. 
There  are  several  advantages  which  we  believe  might  be 
gained  by  such  setting,  if  they  are  not  overbalanced  by  the  dis¬ 
advantages.  Our  clay  burns  easily  and  we  sometimes  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  brick  from  washing  out  of  shape.  We 
use  down-draft  kilns.  We  burn  our  mold  brick  on  the  side, 
set  in  with  the  ordinary  brick,  which  are*  set  on  edge.  Doubt¬ 
less  some  of  your  readers  can  explain  what  we  want  better 
than  we  are  able  to  ask  it. 

NEWBURG  PRESSED  BRICK  &  TERRA.  COTTA  CO. 


Burning  Coal  Without  Grates. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  see  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker  that  information 
is  wanted  by  a  Missouri  brickmaker  about  burning  coal  with¬ 
out  grates  in  a  common  up-draft  kiln.  As  that  is  the  way  I 
burn,  I  thought  I  could  answer  him. 

To  begin  with,  I  open  the  platting  on  the  top,  take  up  every 
fourth  brick,  then  fire  very  slowly.  The  first  week  (I  much 
prefer  wood  the  first  two  weeks)  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
choke  the  kiln;  the  brick  should  be  set  a  little  looser  than 
when  burning  wood.  I  never  put  the  platting  down  or  close 
the  doors  until  the  fire  is  through  all  over  the  top  of  the  kiln 
and  has  a  good  draft.  I  use  long  rustlers,  with  three  prongs 
turned  down  about  four  inches,  to  rustle  the  fires.  If  not 
rustled  well  after  each  fire,  the  arches  will  bank  up  with  coals. 
When  I  fire  the  center  I  pick  out  chunks  the  size  of  a  ball 
and  throw  them  in — just  scatter  them  along — and  use  fine 
coal  for  mouth  firing,  and  a  good  draft  must  be  kept  under 
the  door.  I  always  leave  the  hot  ashes  as  long  as  they  are 
alive;  when  they  are  dead  pull  them  out  and  rake  down  more 
for  the  wind  to  blow  through.  The  mouth  fires  must  be  fired 
every  twenty  minutes  and  stirred  up  between  fires.  It  takes 
one-third  more  labor  to  burn  with  coal  in  open  kilns  than  it 
does  with  wood  and  two  or  three  days  longer.  It  takes  me 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  to  burn,  owing  to  the  weather, 
and  700  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  brick. 

I  am  making  brick  by  hand  here,  but  am  going  to  put  in  a 
machine  this  winter  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  per  day.  There 


is  a  good,  steady  demand  here  for  20,000  per  day,  at  $8  per 
thousand  wholesale  and  $1  per  hundred  retail. 

I  am  always  interested  in  The  Clay-Worker,  and  get  very 
impatient  when  it  is  a  day  or  two  late.  Very  respectfully, 
Weatherford,  O.  T.  N.  HERMES. 


A  New  Plant  Over  the  Border. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  two  dollars  for  my  subscription  to  The 
Clay-Worker.  We  have  had  an  extremely  wet  season  that 
made  brickmaking  very  difficult,  and  starting  a  new  plant  did 
not  improve  matters.  Our  manager,  Mr.  W.  F.  Tallman,  had 
no  end  of  trouble  starting  under  such  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  his  large  experience  and  untiring  effort  finally 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  it  might  be  placed  on  record  that 
after  going  into  a  dense  forest  to  start  a  new  plant,  he  was 
making  stiff-mud  brick  inside  of  four  weeks.  Between  rain 
and  other  drawbacks  usually  encountered  in  a4new  clay  bank, 
but  slow  progress  was  made  at  first.  Later  he  rearranged  our 
dry  press  machinery,  and  is  now  turning  out  as  good  stiff-mud 
and  dry-press  brick  as  you  will  find  anywhere. 

Our  stiff-mud  outfit  we  put  in  this  summer  we  purchased 
from  the  well-known  firms  of  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O.  The  large 
Freese  down-cut  board  delivery  cutting  table  is  a  great  success. 
Anyone  contemplating  putting  in  new  machinery  would  not 
place  their  order  in  the  wrong  place  by  giving  it  to  the  above 
named  firms. 

Mr.  Tallman  advises  us  to  put  in  a  dryer,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  as  at  present  we 
cannot  control  the  output  and  cannot  supply  the  demand. 

There  are  three  brickyards  here,  and  we  all  get  along  in 
great  harmony,  but,  of  course,  we  all  read  The  Clay-Worker. 

Edmonton,  Canada.  P.  ANDERSON. 


Down  in  Jersey. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  weather  in  New  Jersey  since  our  last  month’s  letter 
was  written  has  been  perfection,  and  building  operations  are 
progressing  at  a  great  rate.  In  this  borough  (Metuchen)  we 
are  having  a  new  building  erected  by  our  progressive  post¬ 
master.  This  will  be  a  brick  building,  20  by  90  feet,  two  sto¬ 
ries  high,  lower  story  to  be  of  rock-faced  gray  mottled  brick, 
upper  story  buff  brick.  This  will  be  a  model  building  for  this 
town. 

Several  other  stores  and  apartment  houses  combined  are  in 
different  stages  of  completion.  No  doubt  when  the  trolley  is 
finally  completed  between  this  town  and  Perth  Amboy  we  will 
attain  a  faster  growth. 

The  new  government  building  in  New  Brunswick  is  slowly 
progressing  skyward.  Above  the  lower  courses  of  granite  a 
buff  brick  is  being  laid.  This  is  to  have  belt  courses  of  buff 
terra  cotta.  We  have  not  seen  the  plans  of  this  building,  but, 
from  the  amount  appropriated  ($125,000),  we  think  a  beauti¬ 
ful  structure  should  be  the  result.  We  wonder  somewhat  at 
this  heavy  expenditure  in  New  Brunswick,  as  the  only  govern¬ 
ment  office  there  is  the  postoffice,  while  Perth  Amboy  is  the 
port  of  entry,  and  quarters  have  to  be  rented  there  for  custom 
house  as  well  as  postoffice.  It  all  comes  from  the  “pull,”  I 
guess. 

The  paving  brick  placed  on  Highland  Park  Hill,  entering 
New  Brunswick,  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  excessive 
wear.  These  are  the  brittle  brick  we  spoke  of  at  the  time 
they  were  laid,  some  three  years  ago.  The  other  streets  paved 
with  brick  in  New  Brunswick  proper  are  giving  good  results. 

Col.  Weber  informs  us  that  their  factories  are  busy  making 
the  hollow  circular  brick  used  in  building  smokestacks.  This 
company  furnish  the  brick  and  build  the  stack  of  any  dimen¬ 
sions.  As  the  brick  are  made  of  fire  clay,  the  stack  does  not 
require  an  extra  flue  inside  the  outer  stack  to  prevent  crack¬ 
ing.  As  they  own  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  these 
brick  in  America,  no  doubt  they  will  be  busy  supplying  the  de¬ 
mand  as  they  become  better  known. 

We  understand  that  the  plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Rari¬ 
tan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co.,  now  one  of  the  National 
Co.’s  plants,  has  turned  its  whole  attention  to  the  hollow  brick 
business. 

The  new  plant  on  the  old  Pardee  grounds  is  almost  ready  to 
make  brick  again,  and  the  new  plant  to  replace  the  Loriliard 
plant,  destroyed  by  fire  in  July  last,  is  also  looming  up  again. 

The  old  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Fireproofing  Co.  is  still 
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shipping  the  stock  made  previous  to  the  sale  of  this  property 
to  the  National  people. 

The  demand  for  brick  of  all  kinds  is  simply  wonderful,  and 
we  predict  higher  prices  before  the  yards  can  start  again  on 
common  brick. 

We  recently  had  a  delightful  call  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Gorton, 
one  of  the  first  graduates  from  Prof.  Orton’s  school.  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ton  is  taking  in  the  various  clay  industries  hereabouts,  with 
a  view  of  looking  up  a  location  for  a  factory  and  home.  We 
should  be  delighted  to  have  him  locate  among  us,  but  presume 
he  will  take  time  to  sift  the  many  problems  that  come  up  in 
making  a  selection.  With  the  education  this  gentleman  has 
had  in  various  places  throughout  the  country,  and  the  careful 
thought  he  shows  in  making  his  selection,  we  predict  that 
wherever  his  final  decision  locates  him  he  will  be  a  fixture 
and  a  help  to  the  community. 

M.  A.  Edgar,  of  Perth  Amboy,  still  continues  to  ship  large 
quantities  of  clay  by  vessel.  We  recently  drilled  a  well  on 
this  property  and  found  a  wonderful  deposit  of  fire  sand  some 
forty  feet  thick.  If  any  one  wants  fire  sand  Mr.  Edgar  can 
ship  millions  of  tons. 

Mr.  Chas.  Edgar,  of  this  borough,  has  been  in  Florida  for 
several  weeks,  looking  after  his  fire  clay  property  there.  The 
Edgar  Bros.’  face  brick  factory  at  South  River  is  busy  as  ever 
turning  out  various  colors  of  brick.  W.  R.  O. 


Wanted— A  Complete  Chain— Not  Disconnected  Links. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Clay-Worker: 

In  forming  an  opinion  in  regard  to  any  written  article,  the 
reader  is  always  guided  by  the  impression  produced  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  the  various  impressions  produced  by  any  article  may 
be  as  many  as  there  are  readers,  and  none  of  them  may  receive 
the  exact  impression  the  writer  intended  to  give. 

The  impression  produced  upon  me  by  the  article  of  I.  H.  in 
the  July  Clay-Worker  was  that  the  writer  intended  to  depreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  the  scientific  discussion  of  clayworking  prob¬ 
lems,  also  to  depreciate  the  benefit  of  the  scientist  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  clayworker.  Along  with  this  was  a  depreciation  of  the 
fact  that  The  Clay-Worker  is  following  the  trend  of  the  times 
by  publishing  scientific  articles  to  a  greater,  and  practical  ar¬ 
ticles  to  a  less,  extent  than  formerly. 

In  doing  this  The  Clay-Worker  is  merely  showing  its  alert¬ 
ness,  and  is  proving  that  it  is  catering  to  the  twentieth,  and 
not  to  the  earlier,  centuries. 

No  man  can  communicate  that  which  he  does  not  know.  If  it 
were  possible  to  absolutely  disassociate  the  practical  from  the 
scientific,  then  the  practical  man  could  only  communicate  the 
bare  facts  which  he  observes,  and  would  not  have  the  power  to 
even  formulate  a  theory  in  his  own  mind.  He  could  hardly 
reason  at  all,  for  he  would  have  only  disconnected  facts  with 
no  apparent  relation  between  them  upon  which  to  exercise  his 
reason.  Fortunately  for  the  older  clayworkers,  their  work 
was  not  entirely  without  the  aid  of  science,  the  most  unedu¬ 
cated  possessing  some  rudimentary  knowledge  and  many  of 
them  possessing  considerable  scientific  education. 

The  practical  man,  however,  is  almost  of  necessity  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  a  particular  clay,  or  to  the  clays  of  a 
particular  locality,  and  were  he  debarred  from  scientific  ar¬ 
ticles  upon  clay  in  general,  would  be  almost  worthless  in  new 
fields. 

The  province  of  the  scientist  in  clayworking  is  to  take  clay 
as  a  whole — and  there  is  no  one  substance  on  the  earth  which 
possesses  so  many  diverse  characteristics  as  clay;  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  often  apparently  antagonistic  facts  of  practice;  to 
analyze,  experiment  and  reason;  to  find  and  weld  the  connect¬ 
ing  links,  until  in  the  time  to  come  there  will  be  one  perfect 
chain  connecting  the  whole  clay  field. 

There  is  no  more  apt  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
practice  and  science  than  is  suggested  by  the  chain. 

The  practical  man  is  forging  links,  but  no  matter  how  good 
and  strong  his  links  may  be,  they  remain  links  only.  The  true 
scientist  is  the  master  smith  of  knowledge — he  subjects  these 
links  to  the  welding  heat  of  science,  and  with  the  hammer  of 
reason  forms  and  connects  them  into  a  complete  chain. 

There  is  the  trite  saying  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
There  is  the  equally  trite  conclusion  that  had  it  never  been 
commenced  it  would  never  have  been  finished. 

Our  scientific  clayworkers  have  at  present  only  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  to  build  short  chains,  and  even  these  are 
sometimes  faulty,  due  either  to  defective  links  or  poor  welding, 
but  as  they  advance,  they  will  have  the  faulty  links  reforged 
and  rewelded,  and  will  connect  these  short  chains.  Let  us 
hope  they  will  not  discontinue  their  efforts  until  we  have  one 


continuous  chain,  connecting  the  whole  clay  field  in  as  perfect 
a  manner  as  is  possible  for  finite  man  to  accomplish. 

To  return  to  the  article  of  I.  H.  I  cannot  see  wherein  Prof. 
Williams  has  claimed  that  salt  glazing  is  so  very  easy.  Prof. 
Williams  simply  made  the  statement  that  to  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt  glazed  goods  the  method  of  procedure 
is  an  entirely  familiar  operation.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  this  statement  of  Professor  Williams  is  correct. 

I.  H.  also  claims  that  “Professor  Williams’  formulae  are 
perfectly  worthless,  because  resin  and  oil  have  no  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  glazed  goods.”  Because  resin  and  oil  have 
in  the  past  had  no  place  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods,  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  a  place,  and  possibly  a 
prominent  place  in  their  manufacture  in  the  future.  It  is  very 
much  as  though  one  should  have  criticised  the  first  description 
of  an  oil  burning  kiln  for  claywares,  by  the  statement  that  oil 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  claywares.  Or  it  is 
like  the  statement  of  the  practical  English  potter  who  told  me 
that  clay  could  not  be  glazed  by  the  single  fire  process. 

There  is  ample  room  for  both  the  practical  man  and  the  sci¬ 
entist.  There  is  enough  of  the  distinctly  practical  in  any  well- 
conducted  manufactory  to  prevent  the  purely  scientific  man 
from  usurping  the  practical  man’s  place. 

When  in  the  distant  future  the  practical  man  possesses  all 
the  experience  of  his  business,  all  the  little  practical  details 
at  his  fingers  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  holds  well  within 
his  grasp  the  hoped  for  completed  chain  which  will  result  from 
scientific  research,  the  millennium  of  the  clayworker  will  be 
reached,  and  may  The  Clay-Worker  continue  to  help  us  onward 
toward  the  goal  not  only  by  perfect  links,  as  in  times  past, 
but  also  by  aiding  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect  chain. 

HENRY  R.  GRIFFIN. 


Philadelphia  Brickyard  Notes. 


A  QUERY  WAS  put  to  me  the  other  day  as  to  why  bricks 
were  so  often  ordered  far  in  advance  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  their  delivery. 

And  why,  when  the  shipments  are  made,  they  (the  brick) 
are  not  taken  off. 

This  I  can  only  answer  by  saying  that  personally  I  have 
noted,  during  the  past  four  or  five  months,  some  two  or  three 
operations  that  moved  along  so  slowly  as  to  warrant  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  strike  had  been  ordered  among  the  mechanics. 

Inquiry  showed  me,  however,  that  the  almost  cessation  of 
work  was  due  to  the  non-delivery  of  the  iron  ties  and  beams. 

The  brick  men  would  order  their  shipments  for  the  time 
when  the  superstructure  should  be  ready,  according  to  the 
specifications,  and  any  delay  made  in  this  throws  the  brick¬ 
layers  out  of  all  time  calculations. 

Messrs.  Murtha  &  Early  still  continue  to  make  and  deliver 
as  fast  as  machinery,  horse  and  men  permit,  and  the  record 
for  this  year  will  outvie  any  previous  attempt  of  theirs.  By 
the  by,  they’ve  taken  over  the  old  Dingee  yard,  at  Twenty- 
sixth  and  York  streets.  The  machines  are  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  and  clay  in  that  vicinity  is  plentiful.  Anyway,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
tha  tells  me  they  have  just  started  in  with  the  one  machine 
and  are  turning  out  about  35,000  daily.  This  will  take  a  lot  of 
the  hard  wear  and  tear  off  their  yard  at  Butler  street. 

Webster  &  Nephew  report  conditions  fair.  The  latter, 
“standing  pat”  with  his  new  machines,  is,  or  was,  perfectly 
happy  when  I  saw  him  the  other  day. 

Mr.  William  Conway  expressed  his  regret  at  not  seeing  the 
genial  face  from  Indianapolis.  This  was  due  to  Mr.  Conway 
being  under  the  physician’s  care  for  the  past  six  weeks.  He 
is  now  convalescent  and  is  visiting  the  yard,  where,  he  says, 
things  are  going  along  nicely,  the  season  having  been  pretty 
good. 

Cleveland  for  the  next  convention.  Don’t  forget,  please. 
Philadelphia  ought  to  be  well  represented. 

The  Eastern  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  through  Mr.  Mack,  the 
Philadelphia  manager,  reports  conditions  and  future  prospects 
as  good— first-class. 

And  thus  it  is  all  along  the  line,  big  orders,  no  reserves  of 
hard  to  fall  back  upon.  Consequently,  a  heavy  pressure  in  the 
yards,  and  common  labor  hard  to  get,  at  higher  rates,  Quaker 
City  paying  more  than  the  Capital  City  or  Baltimore. 

Apartment  houses  are  increasing  in  number,  not  sufficiently, 
however,  to  warrant  the  cutting  down  of  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions  of  two  and  three-story  dwelling,  for  which  this  city  is 
famous. 

T.  B.  McAvoy  reports  good  shipments  from  Perkiomen 
Junction  to  this  city,  and  Savanrah  specifically  and  the  South 
generally.  W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  Second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 


EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Terms  of  Subscription: 

One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance)  -  --  --  --  -  $2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance)  -----  2.50 

Six  copies,  “  “  -  --  --  --  --  --  10.00 

Ten  copies,  “  “  -  --  --  --  --  --  15.00 

Foreign  subscriptions  65  cents  additional. 

([^“Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change  of  address  should 
give  both  the  old  and  new  address. 


Advertising  Rates 

Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  held,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  be  sent  to  office  of  publication  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
27  Monument  Place.]  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 


XXXVI.  NOVEMBER  1901.  No.  5. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 

Thanksgiving  Day  ought  to  be  celebrated  this  year  as  never 
before,  for  surely  no  people  were  ever  more  prosperous  and 
contented  than  are  we  to-day.  Barring  the  death  of  our  great 
and  good  President,  the  year  has  literally  overflowed  with  the 
good  things  of  life. 

* *  *  * 

The  report  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Committee  on  Technical  Inves¬ 
tigation,  which  we  publish  in  full  in  this  issue,  will  prove  very 
interesting  to  our  readers  in  general  and  of  real  value  to  those 
identified  with  the  paving  brick  business.  We  think  it  solves 
the  problem  of  standardizing  the  methods  of  testing  paving 
brick.  The  report  will  at  once  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution. 

*  *  * 

The  busy  season  is  over  for  the  majority  of  our  readers. 
Those  who  close  their  yards  for  the  winter  may  busy  them¬ 
selves  for  a  time  housing  machinery  and  appliances,  burning 
the  last  kilns  and  collecting  outstanding  accounts;  then,  unless 
they  engage  in  some  other  business,  they  can  rest  on  their 
laurels  for  a  time.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  reading 
and  investigation,  which,  if  done  wisely,  will  make  these 

winter  days  among  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  year. 

*  *  * 

The  wise  brickmaker  reads  The  Clay-Worker  regularly  every 
month.  The  wiser  he  is,  the  more  he  reads,  and  the  more  he 
reads,  the  wiser  he  is.  Hence,  we  suggest  that  now  is  a  good 
time  to  get  out  the  back  numbers  and  again  go  over  the  pages 
which  represent  the  best  thought  and  ripest  experience  of  the 
most  progressive  and  successful  men  in  the  business.  Use 
your  sifter,  of  course.  What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison.  Discrimination  is  as  necessary  in  the  adoption 
of  ideas  as  in  the  purchase  of  a  coat.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  chaff  in  the  best  of  grain.  Thresh  out  the  ideas  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good,  and  your  store  of  knowledge  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

*  *  * 

After  you  have  put  on  and  worn  your  thinking  cap  for  a 
time,  the  spirit  of  investigation  may  grow  on  you.  Then  pack 


your  grip  and  make  a  tour  of  inspection.  Visit  the  up-to-date 
plants  of  your  section.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  cross  the  State  line 
if  necessary,  and  don’t  hesitate  to  knock  boldly  at  the  door  of 
any  plant  and  make  yourself  known,  and  ninety-nine  times 
a  hundred  you  will  be  given  the  glad  hand  and  shown  every 
courtesy  one  enterprising  brickmaker  can  show  to  another.  If 
you  find  “No  Admittance”  staring  you  in  the  face  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  any  plant,  you  may  know  there  is  really  nothing  to 
be  seen  there  of  any  value,  for  men  who  post  such  signs  either 
do  not  mean  it,  or  are  themselves  back  numbers  and  too  lack¬ 
ing  in  enterprise  to  adopt  anything  modern  worth  having. 
One  further  suggestion  in  this  connection:  Make  your  itiner¬ 
ary  include  a  visit  to  Cleveland  the  week  of  February  10  to  15. 
The  inquiring,  receptive  brickmaker  can  get  more  practical 
information  on  any  and  every  feature  of  the  business  at  the 
National  Convention  in  three  days  than  he  can  gather  in  a 
month’s  time  anywhere  else. 


INCREASED  USE  OF  BRICK. 


If  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  is  a  benefactor,  he  who  causes  two  brick  to  be 
laid  where  but  one  was  laid  before  is  entitled  to  be  classed  in 
the  same  category.  The  brickmaker  who,  by  care  and  thought, 
improves  the  character  of  his  product  and  makes  a  better 
brick,  is  worthy  of  favorable  mention  at  least,  for  in  a  degree 
he  is  a  factor  in  expanding  the  brick  market.  Of  course,  the  in¬ 
herent  value  and  character  of  the  material  itself  has  not  a 
little  to  do  with  the  product.  But  because  of  improved  meth¬ 
ods,  better  knowledge,  greater  skill,  better  brick  are  being 
made  than  ever  before;  hence  clay  as  a  building  material  is 
constantly  growing  in  favor.  Clay  has  a  great  past  and  a 
still  greater  future.  A  great  many  brick  are  used  to-day  for 
purposes  not  thought  of  a  few  years  back,  because  they  are 
better  made  now  than  they  were  in  the  past.  Elaborate  fronts 
of  great  and  expensive  structures  are  now  made  of  brick, 
which,  but  for  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  brick,  would 
be  built  of  stone.  Cast-iron  fronts  were  in  vogue  some  years 
ago.  No  one  is  so  foolish  these  days  as  to  put  up  such  a  front. 
Unprotected  steel  is  an  absurdity.  Even  the  use  of  stone  in 
the  facing  of  steel  structures  is  coming  to  be  regarded,  as  it 
logically  should,  as  an  undesirable  building  material.  As  we 
have  already  said,  the  use  of  brick  is  increasing  because  of 
the  merits  of  the  material  itself,  because  better  brick  are 
made,  because  their  enduring  and  fireproof  qualities  are  bet¬ 
ter  understood.  Having  been  baptized  in  fire  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  brick  sets  at  defiance  that  greatest  of  all  de¬ 
stroyers.  Because  more  artistic  in  character  and  because 
terra  cotta  affords  whatever  brick  may  lack  in  ornamental  de¬ 
tails,  burned  clay  will  continue  the  universal  building  ma¬ 
terial. 


BRICK  AND  CONCRETE. 


Some  of  our  friends  have  been  unduly  disturbed  by  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  concrete.  We  think  they  are  unnecessarily 
alarmed,  for,  to  our  mind,  concrete  invites  the  use  of  brick. 
We  never  expect  to  see  a  steel  frame  structure  with  concrete 
as  a  facing.  Concrete  is  too  uncertain  in  character  to  become 
a  stable  building  material.  Concrete  is  an  interrogation.  We 
never  know  what  concrete  really  is  until  after  it  is  in  place. 
We  can  inspect  it  after  it  is  in  position,  not  before.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  brick;  they  can  be  examined  on  the  ground.  If 
poor,  they  can  be  condemned  before  they  are  in  the  hod.  Be¬ 
cause  concrete  can  only  be  inspected  after  it  is  an  absolute 
part  of  the  building,  more  integrity,  greater  care,  is  required 
in  the  construction  of  concrete  than  any  other  building  ma¬ 
terial.  With  it  there  are  many  factors  of  doubt.  First,  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  the  cement  itself;  then  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  sand;  then  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  those  who 
mix  it.  Following  this  is  the  question  of  time,  and  the  man- 
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ner  of  putting  it  in  position,  and,  finally,  the  conditions  of 
weather  and  circumstances  relating  to  its  final  completion. 
An  error  or  a  defect  in  any  of  these  stages  may  prove  fatal 
to  the  structure  in  time.  The  character  of  a  brick  wall  can 
bo  determined  to  a  certainty  before  the  brick  are  in  position; 
not  so  wuth  concrete.  With  cement  it  is  a  question  of  quality 
and  workmanship  before  it  is  in  position,  as  well  as  after.  If 
a  poor  brick  is  used  it  can  be  removed  without  serious  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  structure  itself.  The  removal  of  a  section  of  con¬ 
crete  wall  may  mean  the  destruction  of  the  entire  edifice.  Ce¬ 
ment  has  its  place  in  building,  but  not  as  a  facing  material, 
nor  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  building. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


The  National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Feb.  10  to 
15,  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  but  otherwise  it  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  for¬ 
mer  meetings.  Of  course,  it  will  be  the  best  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  just  as  each  former  Convention  has  been.  Every  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  has,  in  turn,  been  thought  the  best.  This 
is  natural,  for  each  Convention  has  been  used  as  a  study  or 
example  for  the  next,  and  so  improvement  has  followed  im¬ 
provement.  It  has  been  said  of  Lincoln  that  he  never  made 
the  same  mistake  twice.  That  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of 
any  individual  or  any  organization.  If  we  study  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes  and  improve  on  former  successes,  advancement  is  sure 
and  certain.  The  Cleveland  Convention  may  have  one  distin¬ 
guishing  feature.  It  is  contemplated  to  have  but  one  session 
a  day,  and  thus  provide  an  opportunity  for  every  delegate  who 
wishes  to  visit  neighboring  manufactories  and  do  what  other 
sightseeing  he  may  desire  without  missing  any  of  the  sessions. 
This,  it  is  argued,  will  prove  advantageous  to  all  interests  rep¬ 
resented.  By  dividing  the  day  in  this  way  it  is  thought  that 
the  sessions  will  be  better  attended  and  that  the  members  will 
be  afforded  better  opportunities  for  visiting  one  with  another, 
and  of  profiting  from  the  object  lessons  which  come  from  ob¬ 
servation  of  plants  in  actual  operation.  The  opportunity  for 
the  latter  at  Cleveland  will  be  great,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  winter  plants  in  that  vicinity. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  of  Edwin  Atlee  Barber’s  noted  book, 
entitled  “The  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United  States,”  has 
been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  The  book 
is  a  historical  review  of  American  ceramic  art  from  the  early 
times  to  the  present  day,  and  contains  many  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations.  Price,  $3.50. 

DEAN  BROS.’  STEAM  PUMP  WORKS,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
have  out  a  new  brochure,  illustrating  their  improved  vertical 
double-acting  air  pumps.  The  illustrations  are  particularly 
attractive,  being  vignetted  half-tones,  so  well  drawn  that  every 
minute  detail  of  the  engines  is  shown  distinctly.  Our  readers 
who  want  any  sort  of  character  of  pump  are  requested  to 
write  them  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Columbus,  0.,  are 
mailing  a  neat  little  pamphlet  (Circular  No.  65),  describing 
and  illustrating  their  new  mortar  and  concrete  mixing  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  a  line  of  all-metal  cars  especially  adapted  for 
that  character  of  material.  If  our  readers  want  information 
on  any  feature  of  conveying,  elevating  or  handling  clays,  ce¬ 
ments,  etc.,  they  are  requested  to  write  for  a  copy  of  this  and 
other  similar  pamphlets. 

THE  COFFEYVILLE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO., 
Coffeyville,  Kan.,  have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their  pocket 
catalogue  of  dry  press,  molded  and  ornamental  brick,  of  which 
they  make  a  large  variety,  all  of  which  are  illustrated.  They 
announce  that  they  manufacture  paving  brick  as  well  as  build¬ 


ers.  They  have  three  different  factories,  located  on  five  dif¬ 
ferent  railroads,  which  afford  exceptional  shipping  facilities. 
Their  brick  are  made  of  shale  and  burned  with  gas,  which, 
they  claim,  enables  them  to  turn  out  brick  more  uniform,  both 
in  color  and  size,  than  can  be  produced  by  ordinary  methods 
of  manufacture.  Architects  and  builders  in  their  territory 
will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  their  catalogue. 

THE  OHIO  DUPLEX  STEAM  PUMP  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  little  leaflet  received  from  the  Ohio  Steam  Pump 
Co.,  Canton,  0.  These  pumps  are  double-acting  and  have  ad¬ 
justable  devices  by  which  they  are  kept  absolutely  tight  un¬ 
der  the  most  severe  usage.  They  are  sold  under  a  positive 
guarantee.  They  make  twenty-five  different  sizes,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  have  our  readers  write  them,  stating  their  needs 
in  the  pump  line. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  the  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  very  pretty  catalogue  of  their  fire 
brick,  chimney  tops,  etc.  The  cover  is  a  pretty  combination 
of  green,  brown  and  red.  The  illustrations  are  all  half-tone 
engravings  and  very  attractive  in  character.  In  addition  to 
their  immense  line  of  fire  brick  and  tiling,  the  book  also  con¬ 
tains  lists  of  chimney  flues,  wall  copings,  sewer  pipe,  laundry 
tubs,  iron-stone  paving  brick,  suitable  for  carriage  houses, 
brewery  uses,  etc.  A  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

CHAMBERS  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  sending  out 
a  new  catalogue.  It  is  a  large,  handsomely  illustrated  book 
of  130-odd  pages.  The  cover  is  a  rich  light  brown,  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  leather,  and  very  pleasing  in  appearance.  Their  en¬ 
tire  line  of  stiff  clay  machinery  is  well  illustrated.  It  includes 
a  number  of  up-to-date  devices  for  making  both  end-cut  and 
side-cut  building  and  paving  brick,  as  well  as  a  large  variety 
of  pugging  machines.  Also  dry  pans  of  different  sizes,  clay 
screens,  rock  crushers,  disintegrators  and  all  manner  of  brick¬ 
yard  appliances  and  supplies.  A  copy  can  be  had  by  any 
reader  of  The  Clay-Worker  sufficiently  interested  to  apply  to 
Messrs.  Chambers  Bros,  for  it. 

C.  WHITTAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Accrington,  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land,  have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue,  in  which  is  described  and  illustrated  their  line  of  semi- 
piastic  or  dry  press  brickmaking  machinery,  of  which  the 
Whittaker  press  is  the  most  prominent.  The  book  is  much 
better  printed  than  English  publications  usually  are.  An  in¬ 
teresting  feature  is  a  series  of  sketches  showing  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  brickmaking  establishment.  Other  inter¬ 
esting  features  are  illustrations  of  tipping  frame  cars  for 
handling  large  quantities  of  clay  and  shale,  and  all-iron 
wagons  or  cars  used  in  connection  with  endless  chain  tram¬ 
ways.  A  cross-section  of  the  latter  device  is  also  illustrated. 
The  other  illustrations  are  much  the  same  as  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  in  the  catalogues  of  our  American  manufacturers. 


AN  UNUSUAL  HONOR. 


The  Cleveland  Builders’  Exchange  has  conferred  an  unusual 
honor  upon  William  H.  Hunt  by  re-lecting  him  president  of 
the  Exchange.  “Teddy”  Roberts,  the  secretary  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  was  also  honored  by  re-election.  It  is  not  unusual, 
though,  for  a  secretary  to  be  re-elected,  for,  if  efficient,  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  continued  in  office  as  long  as  he  will  ac¬ 
cept.  With  Mr.  Roberts  it  is  a  life-long  job,  if  he  wills  it  so, 
for  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  work.  With  presidents  it 
is  different,  and  President  Hunt  may  well  consider  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  as  a  very  high  compliment.  It  is  well  deserved,  though, 
for  under  his  direction  the  Exchange  has  prospered  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The 
latter  organization  was  never  more  prosperous,  and  we  predict 
that  President  Hunt  and  his  neighbors  will  welcome  to  the 
Buckeye  metropolis  the  largest  Brickmakers’  Convention  ever 
held. 
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A  STUPENDOUS  FRAUD  ATTEMPTED. 


THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING. 


As  we  go  to  press  news  comes  of  a  miserable  attempt  of  one  0. 
B.  Wheeler.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  realize  on  forged  paper  aggre¬ 
gating  in  all  nearly  $150,000.  Most  of  it  bore  the  names  of  well 
know  Chicago  parties.  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington’s  name  was  forged 
on  six  months  paper  to  the  amount  of  $18,050.  and  Purington 
Paying  Brick  Co.,  for  $14,350.  Mr.  Purington  made  a  hurried 
trip  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  forger,  and 
wires  us  under  date  of  November  18,  ’’Wheeler  bound  over  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  He  is  a  mental  and  physical  wreck.”  This  is 
probably  the  end  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  business  career,  which  has 
been  fraught  with  much  tribulation  and  disaster. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


Something  new  in  clayworking  machinery  is  illustrated  on 
page  481. 

The’  Lanyon  Zinc  Co.,  of  Iola,  Kan.,  write  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  catalogues  of  brickmaking  machinery. 

Harry  Korte,  601  West  Fifth  street,  Muscatine,  la.,  writes 
that  he  wants  to  go  into  the  brick  business  and  is  looking  for 
a  suitable  site. 

A.  M.  Orpen,  9  Toronto  street,  Toronto,  Canada,  writes  that 
he  contemplates  building  an  artificial  dryer  at  his  brick  plant 
in  that  vicinity,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues,  etc. 

D.  C.  Ottesen,  419  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  writes  that 
he  desires  information  relative  to  the  best  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  hollow  blocks,  partition  tile,  hollow  brick,  etc., 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  literature  bearing  on  same. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.  call  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  their  ad.  on  page  482, 
they  have  a  very  excellent  line  of  machinery  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hollow  blocks,  conduit  pipe,  fireproofing  and  terra  cotta 
lumber,  etc.,  etc.  They  recently  equipped  a  new  plant  with 
an  entire  outfit  for  the  manufacture  of  conduit  pipe,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  prices  on  sim¬ 
ilar  equipments. 

M.  F.  Williams,  of  the  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pul¬ 
verizer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  intimates  that  he  has  something 
up  his  sleeve,  and  that  with  the  new  year  he  will  add  to  his 
family  of  pulverizers  and  crushers  a  new  member  that  will 
do  more  work  and  better  than  has  heretofore  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  that  line  of  work.  It  will,  indeed,  be  a  “warm  mem¬ 
ber,”  for  his  machines  have  heretofore  been  very  successful, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  testimonial  letter  on  page  472. 

Mr.  Davis  Brown,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Leader  Manufacturing  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill.,  and  more  recently 
with  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  has  succeeded  to  the 
position  of  Western  agent  of  the  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Jesse  Eastes.  Mr.  Brown  has  had  many 
years’  experience  both  in  the  manufacture  and  operation  of 
brickmaking  machinery,  and  we  predict  that  he  will  fill  the 
position  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  patrons. 

Mr.  McLaren,  of  Phillips  &  McLaren,  Pittsburg,  made  a  fly¬ 
ing  visit  to  Hoosierdom  recently,  looking  in  on  The  Clay- 
Worker  between  trains.  He  brought  good  news  of  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips,  who  has  recovered  from  the  serious  illness  that  kept  him 
at  his  home  for  several  weeks,  and  is  now  again  able  to  be  at 
the  factory.  As  is  told  in  their  ad.,  on  page  470,  they  manu¬ 
facture  a  line  of  extra  heavy  dry  pans,  which  grow  in  favor 
wherever  used.  The  past  year  has  been  the  busiest  in  the 
history  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  McLaren  thinks  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  similar  happy  condition  during 
the  year  to  come. 

George  M.  Stedman,  of  the  Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Aurora,  Ind.,  visited  the  Hoosier  capital  recently  and 
admired  the  great  Soldiers’  Monument  from  the  windows  of 
The  Clay-Worker  sanctum.  The  demand  for  their  pulverizers 
and  screens,  which  are  illustrated  on  page  409,  has  kept  their 
shops  running  full-handed  throughout  the  year,  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  let-up.  Mr.  Stedman  suggests  that  brick 
and  tile  manufacturers  who  contemplate  putting  in  additional 
machinery  for  next  season’s  work  will  display  wisdom  by  or¬ 
dering  early,  and  so  avoid  delays  incident  to  deferring  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  character  until  the  last  moment.  It  is  a  timely 
suggestion,  and,  if  acted  upon,  will  prove  advantageous  to  ail 
concerned. 


Long  years  ago  to  our  dear  land 
The  Pilgrims,  few  and  weak, 

Oppressed,  and  persecuted  sore, 

Came  peace  and  liberty  to  seek. 

They  landed  in  drear  winter  time, 

When  all  was  bleak  and  bare; 

Covered  with  snorw  were  field  and  hill, 

And  desolation  everywhere. 

But  with  brave  hearts  they  built  them  homes, 
And  through  that  winter-tide, 

Hunger  and  want,  sickness  and  death, 

Faced  them  on  ev’ry  side. 

But  summer  smi'.ed  again  and  brought 
Them  hope  and  cheer  once  more, 

And  autumn  found  them  harvesting 
Of  fruit  and  grain  a  store. 

And  so  a  day  was  set  apart 
On  which  their  hearts  to  raise 

In  grateful  thanks  to  God  above, 

His  name  with  gratitude  to  praise. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  have  passed 
■Since  that  Thanksgiving  Day, 

And  our  whole  Nation  sacred  keeps 
This  day  to  feast  r.  id  pray. 
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etter  Brick 

ARE  PRODUCED  BY  RAYMOND 
RELIABLE  BRICK  MACHINERY 


than  by  any  other.  The  Machine  is 
not  only  reliable,  but  it  makes  a  reli¬ 
able  quantity  and  quality  of  brick. 
Therefore,  when  we  say  reliable,  we 
mean  it. 


Ulbaf  $  the  Use 

of  Argument  ? 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Room  40,  39  and  41  Cortland  Street. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE, 

615  Fitzsimmons  Building. 


You  can't  beat  a  Raymond  Re- 
Press.  Not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  best. 
Absolutely  no  repairs  in  years. 
Over  400  Raymond  Re-Presses  in 
daily  use. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 
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W.  D.  Brown  is  erecting  a  new  brick  plant  at  Lake  City,  Fla. 

The  Elkins  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  are  erecting  a  new  plant  at 
Elkins,  W.  Va. 

The  Hydraulic  White  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A.  F.  Conover,  of  Mechanicsburg,  Ill.,  will  manufacture 
brick  and  tile  at  Edinburg,  Ill. 

Baker  &  Swartout  are  organizing  a  company  at  Mena,  Ark., 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  and  tile. 

The  Choctaw  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Abbott, 
Ark.,  write  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  dry  pan. 

The  Marengo  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  at  Ash¬ 
land,  Wis.,  incorporated  by  G.  F.  Merrill,  A.  Donald  and  F. 
Wilford. 

J.  R.  Van  Buren,  of  Griswoldville,  Ga.,  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  plant  at  that  place  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fine 
white  brick. 

The  Sanborn  brickyard,  at  East  Kingston,  N.  H.,  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire,  recently,  which  was  caused  by  sparks  from  the 
burning  kiln. 

J.  M.  Ireland,  of  Idaho  Springs,  Col.,  has  purchased  a  pressed 
brick  plant  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  which  he  will  take 
charge  of  at  once. 

Wenck  &  Lang,  of  Richmond,  Minn.,  will  start  a  new  brick 
plant  at  that  place  in  the  spring,  to  be  known  as  the  Sauk 
Valley  Brickyard  Co. 

The  wareroom  of  the  Ft.  Scott  (Kan.)  Pottery  was  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  $3,000  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  partly 
covered  by  insurance. 

A  new  company  is  to  be  organized  at  Youngstown,  O.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick.  George  Bare,  of  Columbiana,  will 
be  the  superintendent. 

The  Morgan  Brick  Co.  has  been  chartered  at  Norristown, 
Pa.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  George  C.  Morgan  is  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  plant. 

W.  H.  Haws,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  leased  565  acres  of  fire 
clay  land  near  Southfork,  Pa.,  on  which  in  due  time  he  will 
build  a  fire  brick  plant. 

The  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Brick  Co.  have  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  at  New  Galilee,  Pa.,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  large 
brick  manufacturing  plant. 

H.  Altmant,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is  prospecting  for  a  good  de¬ 
posit  of  clay  near  that  city.  If  he  is  successful,  a  modern 
brick  plant  will  at  once  be  erected. 

S.  C.  Reck,  Alliance,  Neb.,  in  renewing  his  subscription,  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  he  will  install  a  modern  two-mold  dry  press  plant 
this  winter,  and  so  be  ready  for  spring  trade. 

The  Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  advise 
us  that  their  trade  for  the  past  season  compares  favorably  with 
former  years,  with  prices  somewhat  advanced. 

W.  L.  Brecht,  of  the  Flint  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  con¬ 
templates  the  erection  of  a  new  $75,000  brick  plant  at  Des 
Moines,  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  75,000  brick. 

The  Charles  Tipple  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  at  Anadarko,  Kan.  The  incorporators  are  W.  E. 
Creighton,  Charles  Tipple,  W.  G.  Bell  and  L.  C.  Gardener. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  according  to  the  local  press,  is  threatened 
with  a  brick  famine.  Notwithstanumg  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
plants  there  have  been  running  full  handed  all  summer,  the 


demand  for  brick  has  been  such  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  have 
any  brick  in  stock,  and  most  of  them  have  their  output  sold 
for  several  weeks  ahead. 

George  Cornelius,  an  employe  of  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Vitrified 
Brick  Co.,  while  blasting  shale,  was  caught  by  a  fall  of  rocks 
and  shale  and  so  badly  injured  that  it  is  feared  he  cannot  re¬ 
cover. 

The  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Gonzales,  Tex.,  have  made  a 
number  of  improvements  at  their  plant.  Among  others,  they 
have  put  up  a  7,000-gallon  tank  for  oil  to  be  used  in  burning 
their  brick. 

The  Mira  brickyard,  at  Mira,  near  Sidney,  Cape  Breton, 
Novia  Scotia,  is  a  new  enterprise.  The  yard  has  a  capacity  of 
60,000  a  day,  and  as  the  brick  are  first-class,  they  are  selling  all 
they  can  make. 

William  Brower  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  will  at  once  commence  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  He  will  have  five  machines  and  the  plant  will  be  first- 
class  in  every  particular. 

The  Bellaire  (W.  Va.)  Brick  Co.  are  making  extensive  re¬ 
pairs  at  their  plant.  A  new  incline  for  hauling  clay  from  the 
pits  to  the  machines  is  being  built  preparatory  to  their  doing 
a  more  extensive  business. 

C.  Seeman,  president  of  the  Electric  Cleanser  Co.,  of  Can¬ 
ton,  O.,  writes  that  his  company  is  in  the  market  for  clay¬ 
working  machinery.  Mr.  Seeman  neglected  to  state  what 
character  of  machinery  he  wanted. 

A  fire  which  started  in  the  kiln  sheds  of  the  Rankin  Brick 
Co.’s  plant  completely  destroyed  the  boiler  and  machinery 
buildings,  the  kiln  sheds  and  the  office.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $2,000,  covered  by  insurance. 

While  several  men  were  working  inside  an  empty  kiln  at 
the  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  at  East  Galesburg,  Ill.,  the 
crown  of  the  kiln  fell  in.  The  men  were  all  more  or  less 
bruised  and  scratched,  but  none  of  them  seriously. 

The  plant  of  the  Delaware  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  last  month,  entailing 
a  loss  of  $3,000.  The  plant  had  not  been  in  operation  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  the  fire  is  supposed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin. 

Tobias  Bros.  &  Co.  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  brick 
at  their  old  plant  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  November  1,  and  from 
now  on  will  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  erection  of 
their  new  plant  which  they  are  building  a  short  distance  from 
the  old  site. 

Williams  &  Harvey  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  that  will  open 
up  a  brickyard  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  They  are  experienced 
brick  manufacturers  and  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  suc¬ 
cess,  as  there  is  a  good  opening  at  Jacksonville  for  a  first-class 
brickmaking  plant. 

George  H.  Picker,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Coffeyville,  Kan., 
and  a  member  of  the  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
died  at  his  home  near  that  city  Oct.  16.  Mr.  Picker  had  lived 
in  Coffeyville  since  1877,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick 
business  for  many  years. 

C.  W.  Hoff,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  a  recent  caller  at  The 
Clay-Worker  sanctum.  Mr.  Hoff  reports  a  very  satisfactory 
trade  for  the  past  season.  He  is  going  to  make  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  his  plant,  and  is  in  the  market  for  a  good  horse¬ 
power  soft  mud  brick  machine. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  employes  of  the  American  Clay¬ 
working  Machinery  Co.,  at  Willoughby,  O.,  went  out  on  strike 
recently,  because  the  company  put  in  a  time  register,  which 
cut  down  the  noon  hour.  The  company  agreed  to  remove  the 
register  and  the  men  went  back  to  work. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  O.,  writes  that  they 
have  been  extremely  busy  for  nearly  three  years,  with  shops 
running  night  and  day  to  fullest  capacity,  and  have  been  so  far 
[CONTINUED  on  page  456.] 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 


Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining— THEY  JUST  SHIINE. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures)  tells  the  whole  story. 


Over  100 


“MONARCH”  BRICK 

MACHINES  in  use. 


They  have  DOUBLE  Pug  Mills,  giving  by  far  the 
most  tempering  capacity?  also  DOUBLE  Presses, 
giving  by  far  the  most  pressing  capacity- 


READ  THIS. 

A  Fresh  one  Every 
Month. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1901. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 
Wellington,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: — We  have  been 
using  your  “Monarch”  Ma¬ 
chines  since  1892,  making  ten 
million  of  brick  last  year. 
Last  Spring  we  put  in  one  of 
the  improved  “Big  No.  6” 
“Monarch’3”  which  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  and  we 
continue  to  think  it  the  best 
machine  for  our  use. 

We  wish  you  continued  suc¬ 
cess.  Yours  truly, 

Geo.  F.  Weaver’s  Sons. 

(Two  machines,  speed  4,500  per 
hour.) 


(TVER  500  “QUAKERS”  in  use, 
”  both  Horse  and  Steam  Power, 
now  made  entirely  of  Iron  and  Steel. 


OUR  MOULD-SANDER  is  the 
BEST,  SIMPLEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 


WITH  our  ROLLER- BEAR¬ 
ING  BRICK  BARROWS 
you  can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load 
and  do  it  as  easily.  Order  one  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


mil  Wellington  Mini!  Go., 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


behind  orders  that  they  have  lost  a  great  many  sales  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  inability  to  make  sales  more  promptly. 

The  Indiana  Brick  Co.  has  in  course  of  construction  at  Ches¬ 
terfield,  Ind.,  what  they  claim  will  be  the  largest  brick  plant 
in  the  State  when  completed.  The  company  now  have  a  plant 
in  operation  at  Alexandria,  which  will  be  consolidated  with 
the  new  plant,  which  will  be  in  operation  by  January  1. 

Jno.  F.  Hunt,  of  Kemp,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  is  looking  for  a 
desirable  location  for  a  brick  and  tile  plant,  and  desires  to 
communicate  with  officials  of  towns  where  a  brick  plant  is 
wanted  and  where  inducements  will  be  offered.  When  Mr. 
Hunt  finds  a  suitable  place  he  will  erect  a  soft-mud  plant  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  brick  and  10,000  tile. 

L.  L.  Stephenson  has  sold  out  his  brick  plant  at  Elberton, 
Ga.,  and  will  locate  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he  will  build 
an  up-to-date  shale  brick  plant.  He  has  placed  an  order  with 
E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  of  Gabon,  O.,  for  machinery,  amounting 
in  value  to  over  $15,000.  Mr.  Stephenson  hopes  to  have  his 
new  works  in  operation  by  the  1st  of  February. 

Two  carloads  of  press  brick  from  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.  passed  through  Indianapolis  recently  on  their 
way  to  Augusta,  Me.,  on  which  the  consignee,  H.  Purington, 
a  contractor  and  brick  manufacturer  of  that  place,  paid  $1,925 
express  charges.  Mr.  Purington  had  a  contract  on  which  there 
was  a  time  limit.  The  St.  Louis  brick  were  specified. 

Robert  Jacobs,  an  employe  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  Clay  Co., 
met  with  an  accident,  Nov.  1,  that  may  result  in  his  death.  In 
some  manner  his  clothing  caught  on  one  of  the  belts  and  he 
was  dashed  alternately  against  the  ceiling  and  floor,  and  hor¬ 
ribly  lacerated  before  the  machinery  could  be  stopped.  He  is 
a  brother  of  H.  L.  Jacobs,  the  general  manager  of  the  works. 

During  a  brief  call  at  The  Clay-Worker  office  recently  Mr. 
Jno.  W.  Robb,  the  senior  member  of  the  Clinton  (Ind.)  Paving 
and  Building  Brick  Co.,  stated  that  they  had  had  an  unusually 
busy  summer  and  were  still  running  full-handed.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Robb  called  they  were  installing  an  electric  light  plant  at 
the  works  so  they  could  run  the  factory  at  night  as  well  as 
day. 

Ground  has  been  broken  at  Dover  Point,  N.  H.,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  immense  plant  of  the  Fiske  Brick  Co.  The  main 
building  will  be  367  feet  long  and  57  feet  wide;  the  engine, 
boiler  and  machinery  house  will  be  115  feet  long  and  50  feet 
wide,  and  the  work  of  constructing  the  buildings  and  in¬ 
stalling  the  machinery  will  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  Acme  Brick  and  Clay  Co.,  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  has  filed  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation.  The  incorporators  are  W.  H.  Thompson, 
G.  J.  Piper,  Aaron  Sonneborn,  H.  Pollard,  A.  D.  Spruill  and 
J.  A.  Wann,  of  Pueblo,  and  H.  C.  Ellison,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  company  will  at  once  begin  the  construction  of  a  large 
brick  plant,  where  they  will  manufacture  both  common  build¬ 
ing  and  dry  press  brick. 

The  Queens  County  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  works 
are  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  during  the  coming  winter,  intend  to 
cover  their  upper  yard  with  racks,  the  same  as  the  lower  one. 
This  will  give  the  company  a  rack  capacity  of  100,000  pallets. 
They  have  run  their  open  yard  and  pallet  yard  side  by  side 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  find  the  pallet  system  much  more 
profitable  and  preferable  of  the  two.  •* 

One  of  the  largest  brickmaking  plants  in  Colorado  is  being 
installed  near  the  Pike  View  coal  mine  by  the  Pike’s  Peak 
Brick  Co.,  Colorado  Springs.  The  company  is  composed  of 
local  capitalists  and  will  be  incorporated  within  a  few  days. 
The  men  interested  are  said  to  be  those  owning  most  of  the 
stock  in  the  El  Paso  Gas  and  Oil  Co.  The  oil  well  of  the  latter 
company  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  the  new  brick 
yards.  The  plant  will  cost  over  $25,000,  and  all  the  machinery 


has  been  purchased.  Some  of  it  is  on  the  ground,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  kilns  will  be  built.  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Grif¬ 
fin,  Ill.,  is  superintending  the  erection  of  the  plant. 

In  a  recent  letter  L.  C.  Moore,  of  Memphis,  Mo.,  writes  that 
they  have  had  an  unusually  good  trade  the  past  season,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  either  brick  and 
tile.  They  are  now  building  one  more  Eudaly  kiln,  and  will 
also  increase  their  drying  capacity  this  winter.  The  price  was 
raised  from  $5  to  $7  per  thousand.  Mr.  Moore  says  tile  drain¬ 
age  has  struck  that  part  of  Missouri  in  earnest. 

The  Findlay  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  have  begun  the  work 
of  installing  a  new  Standard  dry  kiln  dryer  at  their  Toledo 
(Ohio)  plant.  The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is  9,000,000 
brick  a  year,  but  with  the  dryer  it  will  be  increased  to 
14,000,000,  as  they  will  then  be  able  to  run  the  year  around. 
W.  H.  Hoagland,  the  manager  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  the  one 
at  Findlay,  looked  in  on  us  for  a  few  moments  not  long  since, 
and  reports  a  splendid  trade  at  both  places. 

The  Washington  Brick  and  Lime  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
have  secured  the  contract  to  furnish  the  brick  and  terra  cotta 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  government  buildings 
at  Boise,  Ida.  The  contract  price  is  $250,000.  The  work  of 
getting  out  the  material  has  been  begun  and  the  shipments 
will  be  made  in  April.  The  company  is  supplying  the  brick 
for  the  large  Masonic  Temple  at  Butte.  The  temple  will  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $75,000,  filed  articles  of  incorporation  recently.  They  have 
bought  twenty-five  acres  of  land  on  the  line  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  six  miles  from  Detroit,  and  will  at  once  erect  a  brick 
plant.  R.  H.  Evans  is  president  of  the  new  company,  E.  T. 
Allen  is  vice  president  and  D.  C.  Morris  is  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Morris  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  have  formed  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Troy  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  It  includes  the  following  brick  manufacturers: 
Thomas  F.  Morrissey,  Charles  R.  Painton,  the  Ferguson  Brick 
Company,  Joseph  Bleau,  Thomas  Hislop,  Jeremiah  Roberts, 
Robert  Gloss  and  Charles  Gabler.  Orville  E.  Bosca  is  named 
as  manager  and  secretary  of  the  association,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  incorporation  is  to  advance  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
members. 

The  Columbus  Clay  Co.,  recently  incorporated  at  Dover, 
Del.,  for  $50,000  has  purchased  the  works  of  the  Summit  Clay 
Co.,  at  Summit  Station,  O.  They  will  install  modern  machin¬ 
ery  and  add  a  number  of  kilns.  They  will  manufacture  sewer 
pipe,  paving  brick,  hollow  building  brick  and  fireproofing.  The 
company’s  office  will  be  in  Columbus,  O.  The  officers  are:  T. 
A,  Beem,  of  Summit  Station,  president;  Barton  Griffith,  of 
Columbus,  vice  president;  L.  H.  Beem,  of  Summit  Station, 
treasurer;  E.  B.  Waples,  of  Columbus,  secretai’y. 

A  number  of  brick  plants  have  been  handicapped  in  their 
work  the  past  season  by  a  lack  of  water.  A  notable  instance 
is  that  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Co.,  at  Deepwater,  Mo.,  October  28. 
They  were  compelled  to  close  down  for  ten  days  while  they 
drilled  for  more  water.  The  plant  uses  about  two  hundred 
tons  of  clay  every  day,  and,  of  course,  an  immense  quantity  of 
water  is  required.  A  few  years  ago  the  company  built  an  arti¬ 
ficial  lake  or  reservoir  at  an  expense  of  $12,000,  and  it  was  the 
draining  of  this  lake  that  caused  the  shut-down.  Mr.  Dickey, 
in  writing  us  regarding  the  matter,  says  the  plant  referred  to 
is  the  largest  one  of  their  four  plants,  and  that  the  others  are 
running  full  time,  and  they  are  taking  care  of  their  orders 
with  reasonable  promptness. 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but 
for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  - 

See  rtds.  on  I  'ages  496  and  497. 


Gallon,  Ohio. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


September  .  104  126 

October  .  156  159 


PASSAGE  of  the  charter  amendments  at 
the  special  election  held  October  22  will 
result  in  the  expenditure  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  pav¬ 
ing  of  streets  and  the  building  of  sewers. 

The  city  officials  in  general,  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improve¬ 
ments  in  particular,  are  feeling  jubilant 
over  their  passage.  The  Street  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  his  office  force  already  engaged 
preparing  plats  of  districts,  the  streets  in 
which  he  proposes  to  improve  with  modern  pavements.  He 
asserts  that  the  work  of  bringing  St.  Louis  up  to  date  will 
commence  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  first  streets  to  be  improved  will  be  those  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city.  These  will  include  north  and  south  thor¬ 
oughfares,  as  well  as  east  and  west.  These  will  all  be  im¬ 
proved  with  either  granite,  brick  or  asphalt,  as  the  traffic  on 
the  streets  require.  It  is  presumed  that  the  majority  will  be 
paved  with  brick,  as  those  streets  already  paved  with  that 
kind  of  material  have  proved  more  than  satisfactory. 

As  soon  as  the  streets  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city  are 
out  of  the  way  work  will  begin  on  many  streets  in  North  and 
South  St.  Louis. 

The  Sewer  Commissioner  also  has  elaborate  plans.  Already 
he  has  drawn  up  ordinances,  establishing  new  districts  and 
providing  for  the  building  of  sewers  therein.  He  expects  to 
expend  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,250,000  in  new  sewers  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  great  World’s  Fair  in  1903. 

The  Street  Department  has  a  regular  system  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  street  reconstruction  with  materials  generally  used 
in  the  city.  Approximate  cost  of  work  is  computed  by  a  sys- 
temized  rate,  based  on  an  area  of  10x10  feet. 

The  standard  rate  for  cost  of  reconstruction  used  by  the 
Street  Department  in  preparing  estimates  are:  Granite  pav¬ 
ing,  $34  per  square;  brick,  $18  per  square;  asphalt,  $26  per 
square;  tilford,  $10  to  $12  per  square,  and  vitrified  brick,  $22 
per  square. 

The  ordinary  durability,  as  considered  by  the  street  commis¬ 
sioner,  is:  Granite  paving,  about  fifty  years;  brick,  ten  years; 
asphalt,  five  years,  and  vitrified  brick,  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  permits  for 
brick  and  frame  buildings,  and  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  on  brick  and  frame  buildings  issued  by  the  Building  Com¬ 
missioner  during  ten  months,  commencing  January  1,  of  the 
years  1900  and  1901,  respectively: 


NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  BRICK  BUILDINGS. 


1900. 

1901. 

January  . 

.  .  93 

114 

February  . 

.  .  80 

97 

March  . 

.  .  122 

167 

April  . 

.  .  124 

172 

May  . 

198 

June  . 

.  .  .  88 

117 

July . 

.  .  .  109 

104 

August  . 

,  .  .  137 

106 

September  . 

,  .  .  116 

88 

October  . . 

.  .  .  128 

147 

Totals  . 

.  .  .1,089 

1,310 

NUMBER  PERMITS  FRAME 

BUILDINGS. 

1900. 

1901. 

January  . 

. .  .  76 

110 

February  . 

.  .  .  73 

105 

March  . 

.  .  .  93 

145 

April  . 

.  .  .  115 

151 

May . 

.  .  .  79 

161 

June  . 

.  .  .  90 

146 

July  . 

.  .  .  101 

139 

August  . 

132 

Totals  . 1,002  1,374 

VALUE  OF  BRICK  AND  FRAME  BUILDINGS. 

1900.  1901. 

January  . . . . .  $421,988  $1,295,213 

February  .  534,478  686,644 

March  .  424,996  ■  911,988 

April  .  579,353  1,296,354 

May  .  411,231  728,522 

June .  296,910  1,342,181 

July  .  441,727  1,498,283 

August  .  628,366  785,171 

September  .  275,096  542,291 

October  .  538,029  1,012,819 


Totals  . $4,552,174  $10,097,189 


During  the  entire  year  of  1900  there  were  issued  1,330  per¬ 
mits  for  brick  buildings  and  1,183  permits  for  frame  buildings. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  brick  and  frame  buildings  erected 
last  year  was  $5,916,984. 

Business  is  very  good  with  the  brick,  terra  cotta  and  tile 
people.  All  seem  to  be  doing  about  as  much  as  they  can  han¬ 
dle,  and  are  working  full  time  at  their  plants.  Not  only  does 
the  local  business  show  up  well,  but  outside  is  equally  as  good. 
Some  big  brick  contracts  are  in  sight.  The  old  buildings  on 
the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Washington,  so  long  occupied  as 
dwellings,  are  being  torn  down,  to  make  room  for  a  large 
modern  building.  The  contract  for  the  brick  for  this  new 
building  has  not  yet  been  let.  Another  contract  still  hanging 
fire  is  for  the  brick  in  the  new  Norvall,  Shipleigh  Hardware 
Co.,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Washington  avenue.  Armour 
is  going  to  build  an  immense  plant  in  East  St.  Louis  shortly, 
which  will  take  one  million  and  three-quarters  of  brick.  All 
these  show  there  is  an  immense  lot  of  business  in  sight.  These 
prospective  opportunities  are  making  the  brickyard  work  to 
get  in  a  supply  of  brick  on  hand  and  also  to  prepare  for  a  big 
business  expected  in  the  spring. 

Wolf,  Curdie  &  Maupin,  of  Alton,  secured  a  good-sized  con¬ 
tract  recently  for  vitrified  brick.  It  was  for  the  paving  of 
one  of  the  streets  of  Upper  Alton.  Their  bid  was  $1.06  per 
yard  on  paving  and  46  cents  on  curbing. 

A  loss  of  $600  was  incurred  by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Co.,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  by  the  burning  of  a  two-story  frame 
shed. 

Two  cars  loaded  with  brick  were  sent  to  a  firm  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  recently,  by  express,  the  charges  on  which  were  $1,955. 
The  contractor  in  Augusta  had  a  time  contract  for  a  residence 
he  is  building  for  Gov.  Hill,  of  Maine  (who  married  a  St. 
Louis  lady,  by  the  way),  and  he  needed  a  special  quality  of 
brick  which  was  specified  in  the  contract.  St.  Louis  was  the 
nearest  place  they  could  be  had  at  once,  so,  in  order  to  get 
them  in  time,  they  had  to  go  by  express. 

The  Brickmakers’  Union  has  protested  to  the  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Union  that  an  unfair  firm  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is 
furnishing  St.  Louis  with  paving  material. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.  are  doing  a  big  business. 
Their  new  building,  the  foundations  of  which  have  just  been 
completed,  is  getting  along  finely.  It  will  be  two  stories  high 
and  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences.  When  complete 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  country. 

Prices  on  all  brick  remain  the  same,  namely:  Merchant¬ 
able  brick,  $7.25;  ordinary  brick,  $7.75;  strictly  hard,  $8.25; 
red  pressed,  $17.50,  and  sidewalk  brick  and  paving  brick, 
$8.50,  delivered.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  change  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  formation  of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  plant  to  make  paving  brick  is  one  of  the  anticipations  of  the 
week.  Whether  the  efforts  of  the  promoters  will  be  successful 
is  still  considered  doubtful,  although  organization  has  been 
in  progress  for  some  time.  In  all  probability  definite  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  enterprise  will  be  given  out  by  Saturday, 
Nov.  16,  as  options  on  land  will  terminate  Nov.  15.  The  plans 
of  the  originators  look  toward  incorporation  of  a  company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  Certain  land  located  north 
of  the  Chain  of  Rocks  is  said  to  contain  ingredients  adapted 
for  the  making  of  paving  brick.  To  this  realty  the  options  ap¬ 
ply.  If  sufficient  stock  be  subscribed  and  a  large  enough  tract 
of  land  be  procured,  the  company  may  be  organized. 

A  SAINT. 
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The  American  Rotary 

*  AUTOMATIC  « 

%  CUTTER.  € 


K.l;V' 


The  American  Rotarv  Automatic  Cutter  ^samac^ne^neverysensesatisfactorytotheciay-work- 

*  -  ers.  It  is  built  from  the  bottom  up  in  the  superior  manner 

of  other  American  machines.  No  faults.  No  flaws.  No  jaw  clutches  to  wear.  No  clumsy  cams  or  connecting  rods  to  annoy. 
No  friction  helpers.  No  double  cuts.  No  split  brick.  No  shaved  off  corners.  No  expert  machinist  required  to  keep  it  going.  It 
is  the  very  best  Rotary  Automatic  on  the  market  and  will  perform  better  and  last  longer  than  any  other.  Send  for  complete  de¬ 
scription  and  Testimonials.  We  build  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud  and  Dry  Press  machinery.  Cement  and  Pottery  Machinery  and  can 
sell  you  the  machines  best  suited  to  the  profitable  handling  of  your  clay.  Write  for  catalogue. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
39  and  41  Cortlandt  St., 
Rooms  101  to  106. 


&he  American 
Machinery 


Clay = W  or  king 
Company , 

‘BUCY'KUS,  OHIO ,  U.  S.  yl. 
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EXE  CEE  X 


ECO 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


HE  TENNESSEE  Pottery  Co.  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Frederick  Lamont  and  Max¬ 
well  Lamont  for  $3,800.  The  new  firm  will 
begin  the  manufacture  of  flower  pots  at  once. 
Mr.  Fred  Lamont  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  plant,  while  Mr.  Maxwell  Lamont  will 
have  charge  of  the  one  at  Macomb,  Ill. 

The  Akron  China  Co.,  at  Akron,  O.,  are 
building  extensive  additions  to  their  ware¬ 
houses. 

The  Oliver  China  Co.  are  also  building 
additional  warehouses  to  their  works  at 
Sebring,  0.  The  Oliver  Co.  is  owned  by  the 
Sebring  Pottery  Co.,  who  have  three  plants  at 
Sebring — the  Sebring  Pottery  Co.,  the  Oliver 
China  Co.  and  the  French  China  Co.  They  also 
have  a  plant  at  East  Palestine,  O.,  called  the  Ohio  China  Co. 
It  is  said  that  they  will,  in  the  spring,  build  another  plant  at 
Sebring.  This  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  mean  to 
sell  the  East  Palestine  works. 

The  Ford  China  Co.,  at  Ford  City,  Pa.,  have  been  experienc¬ 
ing  a  great  shortage  of  gas  lately,  and,  as  a  result,  have  only 
been  running  about  half  time  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  pottery  will  be  built  at  Tiltonville,  0. 
Tiltonville  parties  are  interested,  and  it  is  said  that  the  deal 
will  be  a  “go.” 

The  Cleveland  (O.)  Leader  published  an  excellent  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  flowers  donated  to  the  late  President  by  the  op¬ 
erative  and  manufacturing  potters. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Co.,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  are  having  a 
good  run  on  their  goods,  and  their  prospects  are  very  good  for 
the  future.  The  company  is  principally  owned  by  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  capitalists. 

The  Summit  China  Co.,  Akron,  0.,  are  haying  very  gratify¬ 
ing  success  with  their  down-draft  kilns.  Down-draft  kilns  are 
somewhat  of  a  new  departure  in  the  man  it'acture  of  china, 
and  the  success  of  these  kilns  is  being  watched  with  consid¬ 
erable  interest  by  potters. 

The  new  addition  being  built  to  the  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery 
Co.  will  be  completed  within  a  few  days,  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  warehouse  room  of  that  company.  They  have  been 
crowded  for  room  for  the  past  few  years,  and  have  added  to 
their  mixing  and  clay  shop  rooms,  but  never  to  their  ware¬ 
houses.  The  additions  to  their  clay  shops  made  the  new  ware¬ 
house  a  necessity. 

At  Chester,  W.  Va.,  directly  opposite  East  Liverpool,  fifty 
more  houses  are  to  be  built  at  once.  The  potteries  going  up 
in  this  new  town  are  making  more  dwellings  a  necessity.  One 
of  the  largest  of  the  mills  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Co.  is 
also  located  at  Chester.  This,  with  the  potteries,  makes  It 
quite  a  city. 


The  new  works  of  the  Electrical  Porcelain  Co.,  at  East  End, 
East  Liverpool,  0.,  are  about  complete,  and  all  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  has  been  placed,  so  that  they  expect  to  get  in  complete 
operation  soon.  They  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  tubes 
next  week,  and  the  dust  pieces  will  also  be  made  soon.  Wm. 
Erlanger  is  the  president  of  the  new  company  and  Harry 
Peach  secretary. 

The  new  warehouses  at  the  Dresden  Pottery  Works,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Potters’  Co-operative  Co.,  are  now  nearing 
completion,  and  a  dance  was  held  last  week  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  This  part  of  their  extensive  works  was  destroyed 
by  fire  three  months  ago. 

East  Liverpool  came  almost  to  the  point  of  a  coal  famine 
last  month,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  extreme  short¬ 
age  of  cars  on  the  C.  &  P.  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines. 
The  water  in  the  Ohio  river  has  also  been  so  low  that  no  coal 
has  come  down  by  boat  from  the  Allegheny  regions  for  some 
weeks. 

The  Western  Manufacturing  Potters’  Association  did  not 


send  a  representative  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  held  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  last  week,  as 
they  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  shipments  from  this  city  are  made  by  rail.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  reviving  the  river  and  river  improvement  bill  to  make 
the  river  navigable  the  year  round  by  the  placing  of  locks  has 
come  up  again,  and  the  Improvement  Association  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  “boost”  the  thing  along. 

East  Liverpool  was  visited  by  a  disaster  Sunday,  Oct.  14, 
which,  while  it  did  not  result  in  the  loss  of  life,  resulted  in  a 
loss  to  the  Harker  Pottery  Co.  of  between  $15,000  and  $25,000 
and  to  the  city  of  East  Liverpool  of  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $5,000,  outside  of  numerous  small  losses  to  the 
Wallace  &  Chetwynd  Pottery  Co.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  A  new  reservoir,  recently  constructed  on  what  is 
known  in  this  community  as  Thompson’s  Hill,  directly  above 
the  Harker  plant,  gave  way,  letting  down  on  the  boulevards, 
roads,  railroad  and  street  car  tracks  below  it  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  ten  million  gallons  of  water.  The  immense  stream 
struck  the  Harker  plant,  almost  demolishing  it,  and  flooding 
every  nook  and  corner  in  it,  injuring  all  the  raw  material,  be¬ 
sides  tons  and  tons  of  green  and  bisque  and  glost  ware.  The 
loss  to  the  Harker  Co.  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000,  or,  possibly,  $25,000.  As  all  the 
kilns  have  not  been  opened  yet,  an  accurate  estimate  cannot 
be  very  well  made. 

According  to  the  late  report  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  value 
of  the  pottery  manufacture  in  this  country  $19,798,670,  this, 
however,  includes  salt  glazed  ware  and  flower  pots,  taking 
these  out,  it  would  leave  the  value  of  the  finer  grades  at  about 
$15,000,000.  The  brick  and  tile  valuation  added  to  this  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $19,875,006,  the  clay  product  valuation  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  their  exhibit  of  sanitary  ware  at  the 
Pan-American  Exhibition. 


“KICKS”  ON  THE  MAN  WHO  DON'T. 


I  am  a  newspaper  publisher,  and  it  makes  me  mad  every 
time  I  think  of — 

The  man  who  changes  his  ad.  once  a  year  and  then  tells  me, 
every  time  he  gets  me  in  a  crowd,  that  my  paper  is  no  good 
and  advertising  doesn’t  pay. 

The  man  who  runs  a  four-inch  ad.  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
Christmas  and  expects  it  to  keep  his  store  full  all  the  next 
summer. 

The  man  who  won’t,  and  never  did,  advertise,  and  then 
“hollers”  long  and  loud  when  I  advertise  an  alleged  sheriff’s 
sale  for  an  itinerant,  fly-by-night  clothing  concern. 

The  man  who  runs  his  ad.  upside  down  “so  it  will  attract 
attention.” 

The  man  who  expects  a  full  half-column  reading  notice  with 
a  two-inch  display  (he’s  the  fellow  who  weighs  the  wrapping 
paper  with  the  goods  when  you  buy  of  him). 

The  man  who  always  wants  for  his  ad.  the  position  he  knows 
is  taken. 

The  man  who  wants  to  “trade  out”  the  price,  because  “ad¬ 
vertising  don’t  pay,  nohow.” 

The  man — 

Well,  there  are  others.  I’ll  mention  them  some  other  time. 
— “JKL”  Class,  in  Advertising  World. 


THEY  DISCUSS  THE  PHENOMENON. 

First  Prairie  Dog— I  think  they  call  it  a  “cowboy.” 

Second  Prairie  Dog— Well,  I’ve  seen  something  very  much  like  it  and 
they  called  it  a  “jag.” 


8>  5~HE:  WO 
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“The  Dictator” 


The  only  Brick  Machine  which  will 
Produce  “Perfect  Repressed  Brick 
Without  Lamination.”  £  £ 


Strong,  Powerful,  Simple  and  Positive. 


THIS  MACHINE  is  guaranteed  to  automatically  produce  better  repressed  Brick 
both  in  construction  and  appearance,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  machine  or  com¬ 
bination  of  machinery  now  on  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  making 
Paving,  Fire  or  Fine  Front  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  Mfg.  Co., 

Write  for  Catalogue.  513  Williamson  Bldg.,  CZH 3VBBA.NB,  OHIO . 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 

NEW  PLANT  of  the  Opalite  Tile 
Co.,  at  Monessen,  mention  of  which 
was  made  in  this  column  in  the 
August  issue,  is  now  ready  for  op¬ 
eration.  The  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  will  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  production  of  tile,  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  Pittsburg  capital  is 
largely  interested  in  the  new  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  company  owns  valu¬ 
able  beds  of  clay  near  the  plant,  which  will  insure  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  industry.  The  company 
has  already  a  number  of  large  contracts  on  its  books.  The 
wonderful  industrial  development  in  progress  in  the  Mononga- 
hela  valley  during  the  past  year  or  so  has  been  responsible  for 
the  installation  of  this  new  clayworking  industry,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  extensive  brick  and  tile  plants  are  being  installed 
in  different  parts  of  the  valley,  the  raw  material  for  the  manu¬ 
facture- of  these  products  being  present  in  abundance  in  all 
parts  of  the  valley. 

The  Pittsburg  Clay  Pot  Co.,  whose  plant  in  Allegheny  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  a  month  or  so  ago,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  its  orders  will  be  filled  promptly.  The  part  of 
the  plant  which  escaped  the  fire  has  been  fitted  up  with  the 
necessary  machinery  for  handling  a  large  part  of  the  trade, 
and  new  buildings  to  supplant  those  destroyed  are  being 
erected,  in  the  meanwhile  temporary  quarters  being  occupied 
by  the  company.  This  is  the  only  clay  manufacturing  concern 
in  this  district  engaging  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
clay  pots  for  glass  houses,  and  in  consequence  of  the  big  fire 
there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  glass  pots,  but  :he  company  will 
soon  be  up  with  its  orders  again. 

The  fire  brick,  tile  and  conduit  plants  of  the  H.  B.  Camp  Co., 
in  Summit  and  Wayne  counties,  Ohio,  have  been  combined  with 
the  four  plants  of  the  S.  G.  Penfield  Co.,  and  the  new  company 
has  been  reorganized  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  A  large 
amount  of  the  product  of  these  allied  concerns  comes  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  Pittsburg  agencies  are  large  sellers  of  these  products. 

A  new  company,  known  as  the  Pittsburg  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  has 
been  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  sewer  pipe  and  other  clay 
products.  Those  mentioned  in  the  charter  are  Samuel  A.  Steel, 
C.  H.  Lathrop,  I.  L.  Cartner,  Richard  Mierzwa  and  Robert  G. 
Roy.  The  company  will  also  engage  in  the  stone  quarrying 
business  and  perhaps  manufacture  Portland  cement.  Plans 
for  a  big  clayworking  plant  are  now  being  made. 

Among  the  recent  prominent  clayworkers  +o  visit  Pittsburg 
was  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.  Mr.  Ravenscroft  is 
prominently  identified  with  a  number  of  big  fire  brick  concerns 
in  Jefferson  and  Elk  counties,  in  this  State.  Just  now  the  fire 
brick  and  silica  brick  industries  are  undergoing  an  extensive 
development  in  those  counties.  The  wonderful  development  of 
the  coal  and  coking  industries  now  in  progress  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  requires  a  large  amount  of  the  clay  products.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  clayworking  establishments  in  those  mountain 
counties  also  give  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  direct  ship¬ 
ment  to  Eastern  markets.  The  fire  clay  and  ganister  beds  in 
those  counties  are  almost  inexhaustible  and  of  a  superior 
quality.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  clayworking  plants  lo¬ 
cated  in  those  counties,  the  business  of  shipping  raw  clay  and 
ganister  has  become  a  very  important  one. 

The  Queen  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Cumberland,  has  ordered 
machinery  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  the  instal¬ 
lation  is  now  in  progress.  When  the  new  improvements  have 
been  completed  the  company  will  have  an  annual  output  of 
12,000,000  brick  and  tile.  This  company  is  a  large  shipper  to 
Eastern  and  Southern  markets. 


The  Chestnut  Ride  railroad,  a  line  which  extends  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles  from  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and  which  has  on  its 
board  of  directors  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  twenty-one  other 
millionaires,  is  advertised  for  sale  by  the  receivers.  With  the 
road  will  be  sold,  on  November  30,  the  plant  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  new  plant  of  the  American  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  ne.ar  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  The  company  has  been  char¬ 
tered  with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  and  the  plant  now  under 
course  of  erection  will  be  a  modern  one  in  every  way. 

F.  B.  &  J.  H.  McFeely,  the  well-known  Pittsburg  selling 
agents  for  various  clay  products,  are  erecting  a  silica  brick 
plant  near  Latrobe,  Pa.,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  road. 
The  plant  is  about  ready  for  operation.  The  ganister  rock  will 
be  obtained  from  the  well-known  deposits  along  the  line  of  the 
Ligonier  Valley  road. 

The  Garfield  Fire  Clay  Co.,  which  concern  operates  a  large 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  furnace,  rolling  mill,  glass  works 
and  other  industrial  clay  products  near  Bolivar,  Pa.,  has  made 
some  important  improvements  and  greatly  increased  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  its  plant. 

James  V.  Rose,  the  well-known  silica  and  fire  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  operated  an  extensive  plant  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  has 
received  a  number  of  large  contracts  for  brick  for  industrial 
purposes. 

The  Ligonier  Silica  Brick  Co.  has  made  some  improvements 
in  its  kilns.  This  company  is  now  filling  a  big  contract  for  the 
St.  Clair  Steel  Co.,  a  branch  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  which  is 
erecting  a  lavge  furnace  plant  near  Pittsburg.  The  Ligonier 
Silica  Brick  Co.  is  also  shipping  to  Western  and  Eastern  indus¬ 
trial  establishments. 

The  Kier  Fire  Brick  Co.,  which  operates  a  plant  at  Salina, 
and  uses  the  well-known  Kittanning  fire  clay  in  its  operations, 
is  supplying  a  large  number  of  brick  for  paving  and  industrial 
purposes.  The  company  has  a  Pittsburg  office  in  the  Stevenson 
Building. 

The  Radium  Club,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Pittsburg  dis¬ 
trict  organization  of  bricklayers,  gave  a  reception  a  few  nights 
ago,  which  was  attended  by  over  three  hundred  bricklayers. 
The  Pittsburg  district  organizations  are  making  active  prepar¬ 
ations  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Bricklayers’  and  Ma¬ 
sons’  International  Union,  which  will  be  held  in  Pittsburg  next 
January.  Bricklayers’  International  Union  No.  2,  of  Pittsburg, 
is  planning  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  local  organizations  are  receiving  many  new 
members. 

A  curious  dispute  over  the  ownership  of  U  -nk  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  streets  in  Wilkinsburg  has  arisen  between  the 
property  holders  and  the  burgess.  The  property  holders  claim 
the  right  to  the  brick  being  removed  from  the  old  pavement 
along  their  property  line,  and  the  burgess  claims  that  the  brick 
belong  to  the  town. 

The  town  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  will  let  contracts  for  sewerage 
valued  at  $60,000.  Windber,  Pa.,  has  also  extensive  paving  and 
sewerage  contracts  on  hands,  as  have  the  towns  of  Brownsville, 
Charleroi  and  Donora,  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg.  GILBERT. 


LACKING  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

The  Cockatoo— Can  the  little  dear  talk? 
The  Parrot — No;  can’t  even  swear  yet! 
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TEE  B1LTIH0EE  IN  OHO  RilLViT. 

The  Favorite  Convention  Route. 


Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  who  have  taken  the  B.  &  O.  Line  to  previous  Conven¬ 
tions  will  need  no  urging  to  go  via  the  B.  &  O.  to  Cleveland  February  ioth  to  15th,  1902 
for  they  know  from  experience  that  that  line  affords  every  possible  convenience  and 
comfort.  Every  courtesy  possible  is  extended  to  delegates  by  B.  &  O.  Agents,  and  the 
fast  through  trains  represent  the  finest  Railroad  equipment  in  the  World. 


♦  4  * 

Through  Sleepers. 

Fast  Trains. 

JVIagnifieent  Pullman 
Equipment. 

Observation  Cars. 

Dining  Cars. 

Special  Rates  on  Certificate  Plan 

Oil  all  B.  &  O.  Lines. 

1^ 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

M.  P.  T.,  Baltimore.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Clayworkers  Who  are  Going  South 

Can  obtain  interesting  and  helpful  information  about  the  most  attractive  and  comforta¬ 
ble  Winter  resorts  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  Florida  by  writing  to  the  passen¬ 
ger  agents  of  the 

Sea  Board  Air  Line* 


A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  advantages  offered  winter  tourists  by  this  famous 
route — which  affords  every  modern  convenience  and  comfort.  Low  Tourists  Rate,  Fast 
Vestibuled  Trains  and  unexcelled  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service.  Handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

=====  MILEAGE  TICKETS  ===== 


The  SEA  BOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  has  on  Sale  at  its  principal  offices,  Mileage  Tickets  at  the  following  rates: 


1.000  Mile  Tickets.  $25.00 


Are  good  over  all  lines  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
including  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co.,  between  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Norfolk,  Va.;  also  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  Quantico,  Va.,  and  R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.,  Quantico  to  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
C.  N.  &  L.  between  Columbia  and  Clinton,  S.  C.,  and  the  Brunswick  & 
Birmingham  R.  R.  between  Thalmann,  Ga.,  and  Brunswick,  Ga. 


2,000  Mile  Tickets,  $40,00 

Portsmouth, Wilmington,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Rutherfordton,  Atlanta,  and  intermediate  stations,  including 
branches.  Mileage  tickets  are  issued  in  the  name  of  one  person  only, 
good  for  use  of  that  person  only,  for  one  year  from  date  of  sale.  These 
tickets  will  be  found  very  advantageous  to  those  desiring  to  stop  at  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  the  South,  as  they  permit  of  stop-overs  at  all  regular  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  lines  over  which  they  read,  and  offer  many  other  induce¬ 
ments. 


Special  Rates  to  N-  B.  M.  A.  Convention.  Brickmakers  going  to  Cleveland 

— si -  from  points  in  the  South  are  requested  to  write  for  time  cards  and 

folders.  Every  possible  courtesy  will  be  shown  those  who  go  via  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE.  For  full  particulars  relative  to  any  feature  of  a  journey  South  write  to 


W.  B.  CLEMENTS,  T.  P.  A.  . 
W.  H.  FULTON,  T.  P.  A.  I 
H.  E.  KROUSE,  C.  T.  A.  f 

J.  H.  TIQNER,  Asst.  C.  T.  A.  ’ 


Atlanta,  Qa. 


* 

* 

* 

* 


Asst  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

ATLANTA,  GA 


W.  E.  CHRISTIAN, 

R.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  WORST  of  San  Francisco’s  labor 
troubles  seem  to  be  over.  The  big 
strike  in  the  shipping  and  hauling 
trades  was  settled  about  a  month  ago, 
and  business  is  again  assuming  its  nor¬ 
mal  proportions.  The  bulk  of  the  brick 
business  is  over  for  the  season,  how¬ 
ever,  and  only  small  contracts  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  now  on.  In  the  country 
districts  many  of  the  yards  are  closing 
for  the  season. 

A.  Early,  of  the  firm  of  Early  Bros.,  brick- 
makers  of  Marysville,  B.  C.,  who  has  the  con¬ 
tract  for  making  brick  for  the  Marysville  smel¬ 
ter,  made  a  record  for  quick  work  in  securing  repairs  by  get¬ 
ting  new  machinery  from  Philadelphia  to  his  brickyard  within 
eight  days  after  the  breaking  of  the  old. 

The  Bricklayers’  Union  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Federated  Trades  of  that  place,  and  will  hereafter  look 
after  its  own  affairs. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  are  making 
energetic  protest  against  the  recent  action  of  the  City  Council 
of  that  city  to  require  all  brick  manufacturers  to  obtain  a 
permit  to  start  in  business.  The  ordinance  is  supposed  to  have 
been  framed  especially  to  exclude  a  certain  brick  establish¬ 
ment  from  the  residence  district,  but  other  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  fearful  that  it  will  mean  trouble  for  them  in  the 
future. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Gardner,  who  was  injured  by  an  explosion  at 
Gray  Bros.’  Brick  Works,  in  San  Francisco,  on  September  29, 
died  here  on  October  25.  Her  husband,  who  was  injured  at  the 
same  time,  died  a  few  days  after  the  explosion. 

Joseph  Church  and  A.  Campbell,  formerly  of  Oakley,  Idaho, 
have  started  a  brick  factory  at  Hagerman,  in  the  same  State. 

Mr.  Ryland,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Reno,  Nev., 
is  now  burning  another  kiln  of  brick  containing  350,000.  This 
brings  Mr.  Ryland’s  total  for  the  season  up  to  two  quarters 
of  a  million  brick.  The  demand  for  brick  at  Reno  has  been 
good  throughout  the  summer. 

The  last  kiln  of  brick  for  this  season  is  now  being  burned  at 
the  new  brick  and  tile  works  at  Snohomish,  Wash.  The  kiln 
contains  about  225,000  brick.  This  brings  the  output  for  the 
brief  season  to  over  half  a  million  fine  brick.  A  large  amount 
of  the  reserve  on  hand  at  the  yard  is  being  bought  by  parties 
in  Monroe. 

Salt  Lake,  Utah,  architects  report  that  excellent  terra  cotta 
clay  is  found  between  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden.  At  present  no 
further  use  is  being  made  of  this  deposit  than  to  use  it  for  fire¬ 
proofing. 

During  the  year  ending  October  1  the  Seattle  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  Seattle,  sold  nearly  six  million  brick.  Just  at  present 
the  works  of  the  company  are  running  about  two-thirds  full. 
The  output  this  season  included  hollow  bricks,  common  brick, 
building  tiles  and  sewer  brick.  Shipments  to  Alaska  have  been 
large  during  the  season.  The  yard  owned  by  H.  D.  Lohse 
shipped  two  million  brick  during  the  year  ending  October  1. 
Mr.  Lohse  has  now  about  700,000  brick  on  hand. 

Work  at  the  brickyard  in  Cascade  City,  B.  C.,  has  closed  for 
the  season.  The  latest  contract  received  and  filled  was  one 
for  200,000  brick-  for  the  water  works  company.  Mr.  Truswell, 
proprietor  of  the  yard,  contemplates  opening  a  newer  and 
larger  plant  early  in  the  spring  of  1902. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Ferris 
Brick  Co.,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  The  plant  is  located  between 
Don  Luis  and  Douglas.  At  a  meeting  of  the  company,  held 
October  11,  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Southwestern  Assay  Office,  was 


elected  treasurer.  The  new  machinery  of  the  company  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  from  the  East  in  a  few  weeks. 

J.  Thompson,  of  Nogales,  Arizona,  has  invented  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  earth  products  and  chemicals  which,  he  claims,  will  do 
away  entirely  with  the  use  of  brick  and  fire  clay  in  locomotives 
and  stationary  engines. 

Henry  C.  Jensen  is  still  striving  to  get  permission  to  open 
a  brickyard  on  Western  avenue,  near  Sixteenth  street,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.  A  number  of  people  owning  residences  or  property 
near  the  proposed  yard  are  objecting  strenuously,  and  have 
employed  an  attorney  to  labor  with  the  city  trustees  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Mr.  Jensen’s  project. 

Five  cars  of  fire  clay  have  been  shipped  from  the  clay  beds 
of  George  Lord,  near  Corona,  Cal.,  to  the  California  Sewer  Co., 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Joehncks  &  Volkam,  who  are  now  prepared  to  burn  another 
kiln  of  250,000  brick  at  Oxnard,  Cal.,  have  now  decided  to  try 
the  use  of  oil  in  burning  them.  A  boiler  and  burners  are  now 
being  put  in. 

H.  B.  Nelson,  a  brickmaker  of  Weston,  Ore.,  secured  a  con¬ 
tract  for  furnishing  200,000  brick  to  E.  E.  Harbour,  of  Pendle¬ 
ton,  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Everett  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Everett,  Wash.,  now  have 
the  last  of  their  brick  for  the  season  in  their  kiln.  The  final 
burn  will  contain  about  250,000  brick. 

N.  C.  Farnham,  of  the  Kern  County  Brick  Co.,  and  his  son 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  in  a  runaway  accident  at 
Bakersfield  on  October  17.  They  were  returning  from  the 
brickyard,  near  Kern  City,  when  the  reins  of  the  horse  broke 
and  a  runaway  followed.  The  two  were  thrown  out  on  the 
pavement,  but  were  not  severely  injured. 

Charles  Earle,  who  has  the  contract  for  making  1,250,000 
brick  for  the  smelter  of  the  Sullivan  Group  Mining  Co.,  at 
Marysville,  B.  C.,  reports  that  his  brickmaking  plant  is  in  full 
operation.  He  has  a  seventy-horse-power  engine  and  brick¬ 
making  machinery  capable  of  turning  out  80,000  brick  per  day. 
He  expects  to  have  his  big  contract  completed  by  November  1. 

The  recently  organized  Improvement  Brick  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake 
new  building  which  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  are  to 
put  up  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Charles  Sloggie,  a  railroad  surveyor,  recently  discovered  and 
located  a  claim  on  the  west  side  of  Kettle  river,  near  Marcus, 
Wash.,  which  he  supposed  to  contain  fire  clay.  When  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  tested  it  was  found  not  to  be  fire  clay,  but  has  proved 
to  be  valuable  for  grading  or  finishing  earthenware  surfaces, 
such  as  pottery,  tiling,  terra  cotta,  etc.  A  Seattle  firm  has 
ordered  a  ton  of  the  clay  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting 
with  it  for  glazing.  When  first  dug  from  the  earth  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  of  a  yellow  brown  color,  but  after  being  exposed  to  the 
air  it  becomes  pure  white. 

The  city  authorities  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  are  asking  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  sewers  in  various  streets  in  the 
city. 

The  brick  work  on  the  new  High  School  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  has  been  awarded  to  George  W.  Watson,  a  brickmaker 
of  that  place.  The  contract  calls  for  800,000  brick. 

C.  H.  Wallace,  of  Cottage  Grove,  Ore.,  has  just  finished  burn¬ 
ing  a  large  kiln  of  brick  near  that  town.  He  reports  that 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  first-class  brick  for  building  flues 
and  chimneys.  He  is  considerably  behind  in  his  orders  for 
that  class  of  work. 

On  Oct.  13  the  town  of  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  was  visited  by  a 
fire,  which  practically  wiped  out  the  business  portion  of  the 
town.  Most  of  the  buildings  destroyed  were  wooden  build¬ 
ings.  The  insurance  recovered  was  between  $50,000  and  $100,- 
000.  Practically  all  of  this  will  go  into  the  construction  of 
new  brick  buildings  to  replace  the  ones  burned. 

The  journeyman  bricklayers  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  have  made 
a  demand  on  the  master  brickmen  of  that  place  for  a  wage 
rate  of  62 y2  cents  per  hour  after  Nov.  1.  This  is  a  raise  of 
12 y2  cents  an  hour  over  the  previous  rate. 

The  city  authorities  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  paving  largely 
with  brick.  The  bids  now  turned  in  for  paving  work  are  av¬ 
eraging  more  than  one-quarter  higher  than  figures  for  the 
same  class  of  work  earlier  in  the  season.  The  raise  in  prices 
is  stated  by  the  city  engineer’s  office  to  be  due  not  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  but  to  the  inability  of  contractors  to  obtain 
material  promptly. 

The  authorities  of  Salinas,  Cal.,  are  now  laying  drainage 
pipes  and  sewer  pipes  in  various  parts  of  that  town. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  5,  1901.  SUNSET. 
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supplied  on  Cast  Payment/ 

Full  particular/  &  catalog  sent  upon  request 

ThEO .AuDEL&  Co.  63-65  FIFTH  AVE  NEW  YORK 


E.GIDIUS  WURZ, 

Engineer  and  Architect, 


Builder  of - 

I/IB  MC  For  CLAYWARE, 
IVILPO  UME  and  CEMENT 


Driers  for  Fire  Brick  and  Silica  Brick.  Factory  chimneys  built  of  brick  to  any  height.  Kilns 
have  been  built  in  all  the  different  European  countries  and  give  the  best  of  satisfaction,  producing 
the  best  of  ware  with  the  least  fuel.  Give  the  work  personal  attention  and  guarantee  entire 
satisfaction.  Address 


E,gidius  Wurz,  823  Clark  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  OHIO  STEAM  PUMP 


Au  Valves 
amd  Internal 
WORKING 
PARTS  ARE 

Quickly 
ACCESSIBLE 
MOST  CON¬ 
VENIENT 

""Engineer 


For  Boiler 
Feeding 

AND EVERY 

otherPos- 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising:  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED — Forty  thousand  second-hand 
10x32  pallets,  suitable  for  racks. 

MARTIN  MEYER. 

11  1  cm  Farming-dale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  for  brickyard,  as  fore¬ 
man  and  burner.  Yard  has  a  capacity  of 
3,500,000.  Must  understand  hand  process. 
Address  KENT, 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — From  one  to  two  hundred  sec¬ 
ond-hand  steel  rack  cars  for  soft  mud 
brick;  Standard  or  Atlas  preferred.  Send 
full  description  and  price  to 
11  1  d  H.  W.  G.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— One  hundred  and  fifty  rack 
cars  for  soft  mud  brick.  Also  12-pound 
rails,  transfer  cars,  pallets  and  an  8-foot 
blower.  Address  P.  F.  W., 

11  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  LEASE  OR  SALE— Tile  plant,  10,000 
daily  capacity,  of  Fate  &  Co.’s  machine; 
down-draft  kiln,  large  sheds;  one  year, 
with  the  privilege  of  live;  good  clay. 

W.  E.  CORRINGTON, 

11  1  cm  Mason,  O. 


WANTEU-A  practical  pressed  brick  plant 
man,  who  is  willing  to  invest  110,000  and  man¬ 
age  a  new  modern  plant  on  a  reasonable  salary 
Responsible  men  engaged  in  other  business 
will  invest  $!5,000  or  more  with  the  right  party. 
11  Id  Address  BOX  405,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


WANTED— An  industrious,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  man  as  foreman  of  a  brick  and  hollow 
block  plant-  Would  prefer  one  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  sewer  pipe  presses,  wet  and 
dry  pans  and  continuous  kilns.  The  right  man 
will  be  given  permanent  employment  and 
good  wages.  Address  bONOVAN, 

11 1  d  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  —  Superintendent  to  assume 
charge  of  large  and  successful  paving 
brick  plant;  knowledge  of  brick  machinery 
required;  man  of  wide  experience,  with  or 
without  capital.  Position  now  open;  splen¬ 
did  opening.  Address 

“OPENING,”  care  Clay-Worker, 

11  1  cm  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CAPITAL  WANTED. 

Parties  to  invest  in  brick  plant  in  Gas 
Belt  of  southeastern  Kansas;  can  furnish 
gas  well  and  site  for  plant;  will  associate 
with  responsible  parties.  Address 
11  1  cm  C.  L.  EVANS,  La  Harpe,  Kan. 


A  Holiday  Offering. 

A  good  book  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  Holiday  offerings.  The  very  best  book 
for  a  clay  worker,  whether  yard  superintendent,  burner  or  workman  is  the  Clay-Work¬ 
er.  It  pays  to  show  an  interest  in  your  employes — one  way  to  do  this  is  to  furnish  them 
with  good  reading  matter.  This  will  make  them  better  workmen,  and  so  result  to 
mutual  advantage.  If  you  are  not  already  doing  so  (many  are)  subscribe  for  an  extra 
copy  or  two  of  The  Clay-Worker  for  use  at  the  yard  or  factory.  It  will  prove  a  pay¬ 
ing  investment,  for  t’ will  lead  to  better  work  and  better  feeling  among  the  men.  Send 
in  your  order  now  and  let  the  paper  come  as  a  Holiday  offering.  Its  monthly  visits 
will  prove  a  source  of  help  and  pleasure  throughout  the  year.  In  what  way  can  you  do 
so  much  for  $2.00.  Don’t  delay  but  write  at  once. 


:  O ther  Books  for 


■rs, 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen  ... 
“BR1CKH  AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep  . . 
“BRICKHAK1NG  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr 


$5.00  “TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OP  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley 

3.00  “VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  h.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H . 

2.50  “PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,,”  J.  J,  W.  Billingsley . 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 


1.00 
I. OO 
I. OO 


T.  fk.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Pubi  ishers, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 
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WANTED— A  first-class  brick  burner. 

Write  GEO.  M.  HODGES,  Meridian,  Miss. 


Too  Many  BricKmaKers 


WANTED— Superintendent  for  a  new  face 
brick  company,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  plant;  must  be  a  small  stock¬ 
holder;  good  salary  to  right  man;  must 
have  references.  Call  or  write 
THE  BLACKBURN  FACE  BRICK  & 
TILE  COMPANY, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

11  1  dm  Cleveland,  O. 


Use  Cheap  Brick  in  Kiln  Construction,  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  no  matter 
what  it  costs.  We  can  supply  your  wants  in  strictly 


High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 


FOR  SALE— LIGHT  RAILS  AND  DUMP 
CARS. 


/A  t  /VA  O  DER  ATB  RICES. 

SEVEN  WORKS  in  two  States  on  THREE  COMPETING  TRUNK  LINES. 


Fifteen  all-steel  side  dump  cars,  36-in. 
gauge;  fitted  with  draw  hooks  and  buffers; 
dump  on  either  side;  sets  low  to  the  track; 
capacity  adapted  to  handling  clay.  Also  a 
lot  of  20-lb.  rail  with  switches,  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Address  BOX  608, 

Hid  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  iron  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

One  16-H.  P.  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler. 
One  20-H.  P.  Ajax  Engine. 

One  25-H.  P.  Boiler. 

One  Iron  Frame  9-ft.  Dry  Pan. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

9  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


BOILER  FOR  SALE. 


Through  changes  in  our  power  plant  we 
offer  a  second-hand,  horizontal,  tubular 
boiler.  It  is  54  inches  in  diameter,  17  feet 
long  and  has  45  4-in.  tubes.  Boiler  has  been 
entirely  retubed  with  best  charcoal-iron 
tubes,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  cor¬ 
rosion  on  the  inside  of  the  crown  sheet,  is, 
we  believe,  in  good  order.  For  a  year  past 
it  has  not  been  used  except  as  an  extra 
boiler  during  the  winter  season,  and  the 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Company  allowed 
us  80  lbs.  working  pressure  under  their  last 
inspection.  It  has  steam-drum  30  inches  in 
diameter  by  14  feet  long,  connected  by  a 
large  neck  at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler, 
'there  is  a  manhole  in  the  end  of  the  drum, 
and  also  the  usual  manhole  In  the  boiler 
itself.  There  are  four  cast-iron  lugs  riv- 
etted  to  the  sides  of  the  shell.  Longitudinal 
seams  are  double-rivetted.  Since  removal 
it  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and  painted 
outside  with  lard  oil  and  lamp  black. 
When  last  used  the  inside  was  oiled  as  the 
water  was  drawn  out.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  $250. 

CHAMBERS  BROS.  COMPANY., 
Fifty-second  and  Media  Sts., 
llld  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE, 


Entire  plant,  machinery  and  equipment 
of  a  brick  works  which  has  been  a  profita¬ 
ble,  going  concern  for  over  forty  years; 
capacity  10,000,000  building  brick  per  an¬ 
num;  situated  in  eastern  suburb  of  city. 
Product,  sand-faced  mud  brick  and  plas¬ 
tic;  one  100-horse  power  engine  and  boiler 
and  line  of  shafting  to  run  nine  mills;  one 
75-horse  power  engine  and  boiler  to  auger 
plant  complete.  One  Peerless  kiln,  ca¬ 
pacity  250,000  ;  5  large  kiln  sheds,  hacks, 
carts,  sleighs,  horses,  contents  of  machine 
and  carpenter  shops,  tools,  gas  engine, 
etc.,  etc.  Clay  beds  unlimited.  Real  es¬ 
tate,  about  fifty  acres,  can  be  purchased  or 
leased.  Owing  to  death  of  senior  member 
of  the  firm  and  in  order  to  close  the  estate, 
the  whole  will  be  sold  at  a  figure  that  of¬ 
fers  a  tempting  inducement  to  a  brick- 
maker  to  continue  a  well-established  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
city  in  Canada.  Full  particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

CHAS.  SHEPPARD  &  SONS, 

502  Parthenais  St., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Reese=Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  GenerBOLivAR 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Annual  Capacity  100,000,000. 
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Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
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Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
J20  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 
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Finest  Camera  in  the  World 


The  Uentury  Grand. 

A  distinctive  Camera,  owing  to  its  many  new  and  exclusive  features.  All  ad" 
justments  for  both  Hand  and  Tripod  Work. 

Swing  bed  and  Swing  Back  operated  by  rack  and  pinion.  Adjustable 
front,  moved  by  milled  bead  and  pinion  New  triple  convertible  Lens 
of  extra  quality.  Sufficient  focal  capacity  to  eccommodate  both  front 
and  back  combinations  of  the  lens.  New  Century  Automatic  Shutter. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  describing  complete  Century  line,  to  your  dealer  or  direct. 

CEflTUHV  CRJVTERA  CO.,  f^oehestet*,  JSl.  Y. 


11  3  c 
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The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Location  for  pressed  brick 
plant.  Must  be  abundance  of  good  clay  or 
shale,  with  good  shipping  facilities.  Give 
full  particulars.  Address 
9  tf  d  K.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


HIGH  GRADE  FIRE  BRICK, 

For  Lining  Kilns,  E,tc.,  a  Specialty. 

Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  be  used. 

- - Catalog  Free. 


JEFFREY 


CHAIN  AND 
RUBBER  BELT 


CONVEYORS. 


FOR  HANDLING 


i 
( 
i 
! 

! 

! 

5 
! 

|  THE  JEFFREY  IUMCTIM  CO.,  CllnCUS,  ORiO.  \ 


CLAY,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SAND,  COAL,  ASHES,  ETC., 

Chains,  Wheels,  Screens,  Spiral  Conveyors,  Cable  Conveyors, 
Rubber  Belt  Conveyors,  Elevator  Buckets,  Boot,  Bolts, 

Pan  Conveyors,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Etc, 

•  •  • 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

•  •  • 


ew  York, 
Chicago, 
enver. 
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POSITION  WANTED — Enameler  wants  po¬ 
sition;  thoroughly  understands  enamels 
and  glazes;  or  will  take  charge  of  burning; 
references.  D.  B.  R., 

II  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Yard  rights  for  Swift  Slack 
Coal  Coking  Table  Furnaces.  Over  1,000 
old  kilns  remodeled  to  my  system  and 
many  new  ones  constructed.  Send  for 
catalogue.  F.  E.  SWTFT, 

Washington,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — One  complete  pottery,  contain¬ 
ing  circular  pottery  kilns,  and  decorating 
kilns.  Brick  building;  in  gas  territory; 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  on  two  trunk 
line  railroads.  Address 

ALUMINA  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

9  3  dm  Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  plant  and  yards,  three 
miles  south  of  Massillon  (13,000),  on  C.,  L. 
&  W.  Ry.  Death  of  partner  reason  of  sale. 
Tract  of  38  25-100  acres  of  land,  underlaid 
with  shale  and  fire  clay  sufficient  for  all 
ftrture  need.  Superintendent’s  house  and 
barn,  also  two  dwellings.  Plant  is  now 
running  to  Its  full  capacity  of  150,000  brick 
a  week.  Present  product,  common  wire- 
cut  shale  brick.  Five  (5)  down-draft  kilns 
(capacity,  310,000),  dryer,  repress,  hand-cut¬ 
ting  table,  Russell  engine  and  boiler.  Best 
Massillon  coal,  $2  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  switch. 
Clay  mined  by  common  labor  from  open 
pit.  Address 

WILL  I  4  M  G.  PAUL  BRICK  CO., 

8  dm  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio. 


TO  LEASE. 


Brickyard  situated  in  lake  shore  town  in 
western  Michigan.  Abundance  of  clay. 
Has  been  worked  and  fine  building  brick 
made.  Yard  partly  dismantled.  Frame 
building  and  dryers  standing.  Chambers 
end-cut  machine.  Capacity,  50,000.  Fine 
opening  for  experienced  firm  with  capital. 
Address 

10  2  c  C.  E.  M.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


VALUABLE  CLAY  PROPERTY  FOR 
SALE. 


The  PERFECT  CLHY  SCREEN. 


—Also  Small  Fire  Brick  Works.— 

Clay  property,  within  30  miles  of  New 
York  and  60  miles  of  Philadelphia.  On  tide 
water.  Good  railroad  facilities.  Also  in 
Pennsylvania,  small  fire  brick  works,  with 
home  market.  Terms  easy.  Apply 
9  tf  d  T.  A.  R.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


HAS  NO 


E  Q  El /A  I_. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 

Increases 

grinding 

capacity. 

Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 

Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  in 
warm. 

Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 

It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  of  Rotary  Brush 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  WritinCx  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


FOR  SALE— GOOD  SHALE  LAND. 


A  tract  of  150  acres  of  shale  land,  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  C.  &  E.  I.  Railroad,  will  be 
sold  cheap  and  on  favorable  terms  to  par¬ 
ties  who  will  build  a  brick  and  tile  plant. 
The  first  stratum  of  shale  runs  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  depth;  then  a  20-inch  vein  of 
coal;  below  this  shale  to  80  feet  or  more. 
Running  water,  good  building  site,  cheap 
fuel.  Shale  suitable  for  vitrified  brick, 
tile,  terra  cotta.,  etc.  Address 

GOOD  SIGHT. 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 


The  following  brick  machinery,  which  Is 
practically  new,  having  been  used  only  a 
few  months: 

One  “Hercules”  extra  heavy  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine. 


One  Horton  Mfg.  Co.  Mold  Sander. 

One  5-leaf  Dumping  Table. 

65  Rack  Dryer  Cars  (Atlas  Car  Ca,  mak¬ 
ers). 

One  Transfer  Car,  single. 

One  Double  Transfer  Car. 

One  Combination  Transfer  Car  and  Turn¬ 
table. 

One  Raymond  Victor  Repress. 

Address 

THE  CLINTON  COUNTY  FIRE  BRICK 

COMPANY. 


Mill  Hall.  Pa. 


9  3  cm 
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NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

6  tf  d  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE 


Two  Three  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Presses. 
One  good  42-inch  Clay  Pulverizer,  In  good 
condition.  __ 

THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MACH  Y  CO. 
5  tf  1  1214  Poplar  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 


Manufacturer  of 


»  BricK  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kinds  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . $1  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 


Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2tfd  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


One  rotary  boiler  iron  dryer  18  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  27  feet  long,  snaft,  boxes  and  gearing  com¬ 
plete,  price  $250. 

One  Friction  Hoist  made  by  the  Gates  Iron 
Works,  price  $50.  Address 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
lOtfd  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  1% 


FOR  SALE. 


— Valuable  Fire  Brick  Works. — 

A  complete  plant,  situated  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  center  of  cement  and  Iron  Industry. 
Twenty  cement  mills  and  as  many  furnaces 
and  rolling  mills  within  20  miles.  Oldest 
established  business  of  the  kind  in  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley.  Capacity  5,000,000  brick  per 
annum.  Terms  reasonable  for  cash  or  se¬ 
cured  paper.  Reason  for  selling,  ill-health 
of  proprietor. 

Apply  to  A.  G.  DEWALT, 

9  3  dm  Attorney,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mf g.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Evens  £r  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 


WILLIAM  M’KINLEY, 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

BY 

GEN.  CHARLES  H.  GROSVENOR, 


^V»ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Forty  Years  in  Existence. 


President’s  life-long  friend,  comrade  in  war 
and  colleague  in  Congress.  Was  near  his 
side  with  other  great  men  when  his  eyes 
were  closed  in  death.  Followed  the  bier  to 
the  national  capitol  and  to  Canton.  The 
General  requires  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  book  to  be  devoted  to  a  McKinley  mon¬ 
ument  fund,  thus  every  subscriber  becomes 
a  contributor  to  this  fund.  Millions  of 
copies  will  be  sold.  Everybody  will  buy  it. 
Orders  for  the  asking.  Nobody  will  re¬ 
fuse.  Elegant  photogravure  portrait  of 
President  McKinley’s  last  picture  taken  at 
the  White  House.  You  can  easily  and 
quickly  clear  $1,000  taking  orders.  Order 
outfit  quick.  Chance  to  prove  success,  se¬ 
cure  vearlv  contract  and  become  manager. 
Send  12  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
wrapping,  packing  and  mailing  elegant  pros¬ 
pectus.  Taking  10  to  50  orders  daily.  50.000 
copies  will  be  sold  in  this  vicinity. 

.A  ddress 

THE  CONTINENTAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Corcoran  Bldg.,  Opp.  U.  S.  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ft  wilt  also  pay  you  to 

Get  Our  Prices  Before 
Buying,  rubber,  canvas  and 

RED  STITCHED 

BELTING 


Rawhide,  Paulins,  Tank  Tamps,  Hose,  In¬ 
jectors,  Steam  Gages,  Brass  Fittings.  Hard  Oil, 
Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, Files, 
Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws,  Wood  Sawing  Macl  ines 
One  Man  Log  Saws,  Asphalt.  Felt  Roofing. 
Enoless  Thresher  Belts  a  specialty. 

Warerooms  opposite  (south)  Union  Railway 
Passenger  Station,  in  sight  of  all  express  offices 
and  close  to  all  freight  depots.  Quick  shipments. 
ONE  TRIAL  will  make  you  a  regular  customer. 

Miller  Oil  &  Supply  Company, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing. 


KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


PATENTED 
June  aand  1880; 
and 

February  la, 1884. 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine^ 


THIS  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  CGeks  are  taaen 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

*®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


Dean  Bros.’  Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  tue  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stifl 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


DflUIS’S 

Bit  Tiles  menu. 

Third  Edition. 

Revised,  Improved  and  Enlarged. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

BricK,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta: 

Including  Stiff  Clay,  Dry  Clay,  Hand-made, 
Pressed  or  Front,  and  Roadway  Paving  Brick, 
Enameled  Brick,  with  Glazes  and  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  and  Blocks,  Silica  Brick,  Carbon  Brick, 
Glass  Pots,  Retorts,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 
Drain  Tile,  Glazed  and  Unglazed  Roofing  Tile, 
Art  Tile,  Mosaics,  and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or 
Inlaid  Surfaces.  Comprising  every  product  of 
Clay  employed  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
and  the  Blast  Furnace  With  a  Detailed  De¬ 
scription  of  the  different  clays  employed,  the 
most  Modern  Machinery,  Tools  and  Kilns 
used,  and  the  processes  for  Handling,  Disin¬ 
tegrating,  Tempering  and  Molding  the  Clay 
into  Shape,  Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.  By 
Charles  Thomas  Davis.  Third  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Illustrated  by 

261  engravings.  662 pages, 8vo.  Price, _ $5.00 

8®*  This  volume  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  world,  or  delivered  by  express  C.  O.  D  , 
freight  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 

for . $5>oo 

' A  circular  of  eight  pages  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  showing  the  full  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  furnishing  his 
address. 

8eg=  Our  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  92  pages,  Hvo,  a  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc., 
and  our  other  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  the  whole 
covering  every  branch  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  us  with  his 
address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 
810  Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brick  maker.  Price 
for  license  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  A-  CO., 

R.  O.  Box  SS5,  Rome,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROVED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  Por  Information  of  Infringement*. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  III, 


From  a  glance  at  this  picture  that  this 
is  the  only  kind  of  Clay  handling  buck¬ 
et  made  at  Salem.  Oh,  no,  we  make  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  strengths  for  wet 
clay,  for  dry  clay,  for  pugged  clay  and 
for  handling  formed  up  clay,  and  no¬ 
body  can  undersell  us. 

The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


onderful, 

can  helpyou  to  roll 
Prolong  t  lie  smooth 
^Highway  to  Success 

msw 

^GEORGIA  ST.  INDTUi-^ 
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MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LumrGRAW^Grouhd 

60-70 °/o  70-*Q%  80-8094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  PRICES  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


SOFT  CLAY  BRICK  machines 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  JB.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 

—  —  Croton -  on -  Hudson,  IN.  Y. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

A  Shorthand  Writing  Machine. 

The  only  Uniform  System  of  Shorthand. 
Mechanically  Exact.  Readily  Learned-  Easi¬ 
ly  used.  Speed  as  great  as  any  other.  In  use 
for  all  kinds  of  Shorthand  W  ork. 

Price  reduced  to  $25  with  Manual. 

For  circulars  address 

U.  S.  Stenograph  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Or  Mrs.  B  Q.  KALB,  No.  10  Board  of  Trade, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  makes  verbatim  reports 
of  all  Conventions  on  this  machine. 


ohio  suite  own 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  In  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


(Aialogves  PAY 

wf\<>i\  they  represent 
your  cfoods  ri^Ktly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

j  CUTS 

AMU  HE  PROBLEM’S  SOLVED 

INNJWP0U5  ELECTROTYPI N  Q  °C0. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietor*, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works 

• 

21th  and  S  mailman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADDEN  Sc  GO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


Namifactureis 
. . .  ot 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 


G£>  ^  -7C/c  ^ 
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GHBinPION  Brick  mould 

SANDING  IIACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

rianager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Line 

- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:20  night_ 
Arrive  Chicago  5:10  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 


Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
phones  858  Old  or  New. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,030  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


IFYOU  WISH  SOMETHING  ELEGANT 

CATALOG  ILLUSTRATING  KXPERIM 


BlEl  o\  wevj  Atttwvbm  \oi 

/s\m  a  qh'l  \yaaas\  \w\s 


Chic  ag  o 


Wooden  Pallets 

-  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


We  make  all  Styes  of 

Rack  Pallets, 

Hacking  Pallets, 

Pallets  for  Dryrers, 
aiso  Decks  for  Dry  Oars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 

Mershon,  Schuctte,  Parker  &  Co., 

Successors  to  VA7 •  B.  /VY ERSH O IN  &  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Sid©  Mich. 


s 

i 

i 


Oct  good  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

•  • 


Indiana.  Decatir  &  mesiern 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR,  SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE,  HANNIBAL  and  QUINCY. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 
leave. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.15  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.45  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.10  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  11.50  a  m 


arrive. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  am 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mall  and  Express .  4.40  p  m 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  (Jen  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Solid  Train  Between 

SaQdQSKy  and  Peoria 

—  AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- o - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
states  and  Canada. 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  t7:00am  *10:25  am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm  t3:15  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec . f7:20pm  fl0:25pm 

*Eaily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Indianapolis.  Ind 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fe  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
*  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-T  rains-6 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  15,7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21, 12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11,7:00  pm  |  No.  10,  11:20  pm 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  diningand  parlorcars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night.  ,,  „ 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations 
Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Home  Seekehs 

Excursions  at  Very 

Low  Rates 

To  many  points  in  the  following  territory: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indian 
Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Manitoba,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, Tennes¬ 
see,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Wyoming,  over  the 

BIS  FOUR  ROUTE 

Selling  Dates, 

NOVEMBER  5th  and  19th, 
DECEMBER  3rd  and  17th. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to 
rates,  tickets,  limits,  stop  over  privileges,  etc., 
call  on  Agents  “Big  Four  Route,”  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

Warken  J.  Lynch,  W.  P.  Deppe, 

Gen’l  Pass  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Conveying,  Elevating  m  Power  Transmitting  Hlacninerg. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

CALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR, 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels.  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  JTetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  k  SON  CO.,  v^£fiS8St1i& 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Drying 
Economy 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  ,  . ,  v 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  OFFICE: 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  _  A 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 

PlHTTFlIrii  1  1  hi 


Tm  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co., 


Williams's  Shale  and  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer,  With  Clay  Steamer  Attached. 


of  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  U.  S.  ^4. 


BY  THE  USE  of  one  of 
their  Up-to-date  Shale 
Breakers,  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  double  the  output  of 
any  Dry  Pan  by  using  it 
ahead  of  the  Pan.  Or  by  the 
use  of  one  of  their  Tailings 
Pulverizers  after  the  Pan 
will  guarantee  also  to  double 
the  output. 

For  further  information 
write  to 


SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1900. 
The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulvekizer  Co  ,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Answering  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Shale  reducing  machine,  put  In  our  factory  at  Martins’ Ferry, 
Ohio,  has  done  good  work,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs,  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  practice. 

We  have  had  no  repairs  or  expense  upon  the  machine,  except  for  a 
set  of  new  knives,  during  the  past  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  a  grinding  pan  of  the  same  capacity  in  repair, 
ought  to  be  all  the  encomium  or  recommendation  your  machine  needs  to 
commend  it  to  practical  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

SUBURBAN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  B.  F.  Hodgman,  Sec’y. 


He  WlLLIHmS  PATENT  CRUSHER  4  PULVERIZER  CO.,  27°Ii7°7  NS?MS?.a£T.*S:,  v.  ».  a. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building.  Branch  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Oirard  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell.  Offices:  LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  741  Temple  Court  Building. 
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Philhdelpp  Brick  Pchire  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


«s*“Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

MANUFACTURED  B'V  ^ 

/\.  /V\.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  OO., 

Grassy  Point ,  Rockland  Co.,  N*  Y. 


These  Molding-  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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JOHNSONBUPG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

ISIS  Brick  and  Block 

high  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent. 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 

Two  Yards,  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


W.  C.  SIBLEY,  Pres.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  e.  Man. 

THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Ktw  Ml  Brick  k  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  Filip  BRICK. 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


5.°£FkCBK:.  building.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  T1LLS0N,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  arid  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV-WORKKK,  Indianapolis. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

etr\di  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Thurber  Brick 

no  better  paving  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing-  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COJT PAN Y, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  _ —.Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving-  brick 
produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


T(e  mini  Hauit  unci  ana  Pine  Go., 

manufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

OFFICE :  306  Opera  House, 

- — .TERRE  HAUTE,  IM). 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 
Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y, 


T-  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction.  Penn. 
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H.  C.  DUNN, 
Patentee. 


Burns  8000  brick  with  one  ton  of  coal. 

Requires  only  two  men  to  operate  it. 

Is  in  full  operation  daily. 

Absolutely  the  most  successful  kiln  of  its  class  ever 
offered  American  Brickmakers. 

Write  for  Description  and  full  Information. 

[.  M.  JUSTICE,  a':,,,.  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 


IMPROVED-KILNS 


For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 

Down-Draft  Kiln. 

Haying  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  abovi 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  H.  RUJPP JE$LL,9  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo* 


The  NATIONAL  DRIER 


m 

A  Modern  Drier  for 

Progressive  Claywor 

Kers. 

- 
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O.  H.  BEALE,  Mangr.  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

JJNO.  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 


Is  not  loaded  with  age  and  complicated  Features.  If  you 
want  inPROVED  METHODS  put  in  the  modern  up-to=date 

NATIONAL  DRIEJEA 

Let  us  send  you  a  circular,  it  will  interest  you. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

No.  33  West  South  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


A.  F\  BARRON, 

Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CLAY  DRYERS. 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  ol 


A.  P.  BARRON, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Temple  Court  Building 


jTT/iS- 
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DAVIDSEN 

TUBEMILLS. 


THE  LEADERS. 


SMIDTH 

BALLMILLS. 


Of  the  entire  output  of 
Portland  Cement  manufactured 
in  the  World  is  made  in  factories 
where  these  machines  are  installed. 


COPENHAGEN! 
'Vestergade  29,  K. 


F\  L.  SMIDTH  &  OO., 

Engineers, 

66  Maiden  Lane,  Corner  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


LONDON: 

9  Bridge  8t.,  S.W. 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

For  Information,  \AI ritev»^w^w» 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


Its  NEW  SYSTEKI  OF  CONTIOUS  I*. 

Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 

These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning -  — 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing,  Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 

Points  of  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  others  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being  done  most  successfully. 

A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  Burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the  Works  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  For  Further  Particulars  Address, 


TecKtonious  Malleable  Iron 

Hoop  Lug 

WITH  BOLTS. 

WE  MAKE  an  “Adjustable  Malleable  Iron  Hoop  Lug,” 
suitable  for  heavy  hooping  of  kilns  and  tanks  of  all 
kinds  up  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  advantages  you 
will  readily  see  are  many:  First,  it  is  adjustable  to  any 
part  of  the  hoop.  Second,  It  will  give  you  full  strength  of 
hoop.  Third,  it  will  not  require  any  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  We  believe  it  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us  size 
and  thickness  of  hoop  you  use.  We  make  a  special  heavy 
lug  for  5"  and  6"  x  %"  thick,  which  we  feel  will  give  you 
good  service.  The  4-inch  and  larger  sizes  are  made  with 
two  bolts.  State  thickness  of  iron  to  be  used  when  order¬ 
ing.  When  in  the  market  write  us  for  discount  from  list. 

E..  C.  TECKTONIUS,  Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


PATENTED  JUNE  1896. 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

No  damaged  wares. 

Saves  time  and  labor. 


Streator,  Ill.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

Pull  control  of  drafts. 

ONLY  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
R  EDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hours. 
/WOST  economical  in  construction. 


7VY.  M.  BUSHONG,  -  PHoenixv/ille,  Pa. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilnsfare  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  islthe  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower' is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste'heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

_  ...  .  -saapja 

\J\I.  /\.  EUDALY,  509  Jotnstoo mug.  Cincinnati,  OHJo. 
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Read  This  for  Time  is 
Money. 

Frey’s 
System 
For  Using 
Waste  Heat 

Will  save  you  both,  when 
you  can  run  your  machinery 
and  dry  your  brick  free  of 
Cost. 

Why  not  write  to 

Frey  0 

Engineering  Co. 

415  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


We  maKe  full  Plans  for  Factories. 


Don’t  Experiment, 

Buy  the  Best, 


WE  BUILD  THEM. 


3ryer 

Cars 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK  CAR.  FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 


The  Cleveland 
Car  Company, 

148  to  152 
Scranton  Aye., 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 


Are  Our  Specialty  and  We  can 
produce  a  perfect  product  for  that 
reason. 

Special  Cars  of  all  kinds  for  light 
use  made  to  order. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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'  Hachine,  Five  and^Six  Brick  Mold. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


3  Hand’ Brick  riold. 


IRON-CLAD  BRICK  BARROW. 


FOR  1901. 


If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  the  market,  the  place  to  get 
them  is  at  ARNOLD’S.  They  have  the  facilities  for  making  them. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  SPECIAL  GRADE,  for  moulding  stiff 
mud  brick  for  durability  they  are  unexcelled. 

MACHINE  MOULDS,  ORDINARY  GRADE,  for  ordinary 
brick,  moderate  price.  They  make  all  the  various  shapes  of  machine 
moulds.  CIRCLE,  SIDE  and  END  wedge.  Moulds  lined  full  depth 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  at  ends  of  brick.  Panel  bottoms, 
brands,  etc. 

HAND  MOULDS.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Six  Brick. 

STEEL  MOULDS.  One,  Two  and  Three  Brick. 

BRICK  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  in  great  variety.  Iron¬ 
clad  brick  barrows  (with  Roller  Bearings  when  desired.)  The 
Strongest  and  Easiest  Running  Barrow  in  the  market. 

SPECIAL  BARROWS  AND  TRUCKS  made  to  order  from 
your  own  designs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  goods  send  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.^ 


Address, 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

INe\A/  London,  O. 


DRYEFi3 


OrlyewS- 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


THE  CLIFFWOOD  BRICK  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

Capacity  30,000,000. 

THE  STAR  ^  BRAND  OF  telephone,  cliffwood  8-a. 

_  Telegraph  Office,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Building  Brick. 

Cliffwood,  N.  J.,  Aug.  20th,  1901 

-L  HO  VAIIV  TTA.1  J-'J-V  A  AJAK  V-/V-/.  } 

Sirs: — We  have  now  been  using  your  Dryer  for  several  months,  and  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  We 
are  now  drying  about  5000  brick  each  day  in  each  of  the  ten  tunnels,  at  a  cost  of  about  20  cents  per  thousand 
with  coal  costing  §3.00  per  ton. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  upon  our  Dryer  yard  we  are  making  five  thousand  more  brick  and 
with  five  less  men  than  upon  our  Pallett  yard.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for  your  system  of  drying,  and  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  be  ready  to  talk  with  you  about  equipping  all  our  yards  with  your  Dryers  As 
you  know,  we  have  a  daily  capacity  of  about  250,000  brick,  and  will  need  several  Dryers  to  handle  them. 

Yours  very  truly,  THE  CLIFFWOOD  BRICK  CO. 

C.  Carman,  Sec. 


ALL  QUOTATIONS  ARE  MADE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACCEPTANCE, 
AND  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 
WITHOUT  NOTICE. 


Tli a  CROWN  TVR.VF/R.  CO 


.  - - ^^Address,*^^*  ■  ■  — 

The  CROWN  DRYER  COMPANY, 


New  E.ngland  Building, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


<• 
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Clay  Mixing  and  Filtering  Machine. 

This  cut  shows  a  complete  slip  house  plant  in  one  machine,  which  comprises  one  double 
blunger  or  blender,  one  double  lawn,  one  agitator,  one  twenty-chamber  filter  press  and  slip 
pump.  This  machine  is  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  clays,  or  the  manufacture  of 
fine  special  bodies.  It  is  easily  operated  by  one  workman,  takes  very  little  power,  and  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  particular.  It  requires  no  foundation,  but  is  wood  screwed  down  to  the  floor.  It 
is  driven  by  a  tight  and  loose  pulley.  We  build  these  machines  in  two  sizes — Nos  land  2.  The 
capacity  of  No.  1  is  about  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  ten  hours,  the  No.  2  from  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per  ten 
hours,  altogether  depending  upon  the  mixture.  Weight  of  No.  1,  2,000  lbs;  No.  2,  6,000  lbs. 


READ  THIS. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SOHETHING  NEW  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
POTTERY  flACHINERY. 

A  Complete  Slip  House  in  one  Machine,  for 
T esting  Clays  or  Making  Fine  Special  Bodies. 


Write  for  1901  Catalogue. 


Pug  Mills,  Blungers,  Jiggers, 

Wad  Mills,  Agitators,  Pull-Downs, 
Screw  Presses,  Printing  Presses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Crossley 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Pottery,  Tile  and  Electrical 
Porcelain  Machinery.  Machinery  for  Grind¬ 
ing,  Filtering,  Mixing  aud  Forming  Clay. 

Trenton,  IN.  J U.  S.  /A. 


Special  Combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill.  Daiil°ck0P™ciV 

BRICK  MACHINES  of  any  capacity  from  10,000  to  100.000  daily 

AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  TABLE— Simple,  Accurate  and  Durable. 

Dry  Pans,  Depresses,  Screens,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Cars,  Etc.  Write  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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NOT  BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST! 


But  Better  Than  the  Rest! 

AND  THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT! 


LEADER  INo,  2  5,  With  Side  Cut  Die  and  Automatic  Cutter. 

LEADERiMANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  =  Decatur,  III. 


When  Buying  New  Machinery 

Why  not  get  it  strictly  U  P-TO-DATE?  Machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough  anyway,  without 
buying  a  back  number  to  start  with.  All  the  latest  conveniences  and  improved  appliances  lor 
making  Sand  Moulded  Brick,  Wire  Cut  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick  and  Pressed 
Front  and  Ornamental  Brick,  can  only  be  found  on  our  machines.  Chicago  is  a  strictly  Up-to- 
Date  town,  and  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Street. 
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Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF .  .  . 


Wc  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  lo  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


Anderson,  Ind 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


Brickyards. 

OUR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  he  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  he  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  hank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  >  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (1| 
yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (}  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 


MARION,  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-54  YD. 
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N.  B.  M.  A. 
Meeting,  •# 


At  CLEVELAND,  FEBRUARY  10  to  15,  1902. 

All  “Big  Four”  Lines 

Lead  to  Cleveland. 

Magnificent  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from 

St.  Louis,  I ndianapolis, 

Cincinnati,  Dayton, 

Springfie-Icl  and  Columbus. 

DINING  CARS  UNEQGALLED.^^“ 


For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on  agents 
“Big  Four”  Route,  or  address  the  undersigned. 


WARREN  J,  LYNCH, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  TicKet  Agent, 

- —CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


W.  P.  DEPPE., 

Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 
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A  BIG  BILL 

FOR.  RE.PAIRS 


Is  almost  a  curiosity  on  the  Eagle  Repress.  It’s  a 
machine  built  in  every  way  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  constant  use.  Every  pound  of  metal  in  it  is 
flawless  and  rightly  placed.  Every  piece,  bar,  bolt, 
or  cog  is  faultlessly  made.  That’s  why  we  get  re¬ 
ports  like  the  following  from  the  Eagle: 


“Not  a  single  penny  for  repairs  in  a  year.” 
— COALDALE  B.  &  T.  Co. 

“The  Eagle  needs  no  repairs.” — Des  Moines 
Brick  Mfg.  Co. 

“We  do  not  recall  a  single  repair  since  the 
Eagle  presses  were  put  in.  We  are  pressing 
160,000  brick  per  day.” — Purington  Paying 
Brick  Co. 


“In  two  years  we  never  spent  a  cent  for  re¬ 
pears  on  the  Eagle.” — Gaeesburg  B.  &  T. 
Co. 

“Our  Eagles  run  all  the  time  with 
pairs.” — Perkiomen  Brick  Co. 

“Have  used  the  Eagle  three  seasons.  It  has 
cost  little  or  nothing  for  repairs.” — Rossville 
B.  &  T.  Co. 


Every  Mach’ne  we  build  has  an  equal  quality. 
Send  for  Catalogue  or  write  us  concerning  your 
needs  in  Clayworking  Machinery,  Cement  Ma¬ 
chinery  or  Pottery  Machinery. 

The  American  Clay= 
Working  Machinery  Co., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 
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J-HE: 


Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and 


The  Thew  Steam  Shovel. 


Operates  in  a  Complete 
Circle. 

♦ 

Delivers  Material  in  Rear  or 
at  Side. 

♦ 

Mounted  on  Traction  Wheels 
or  Car  Wheels. 

♦ 

Requires  only  one  Operator. 

♦ 

Economical  for  Brickyards  of 
Small  Capacity. 


Type  No.  1  Shovel,  in  Yard  of  C.  G.  Barkwill, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Dipper  Hung  from  Horizon¬ 
tally  Moving  Carriage. 

♦ 

Cleans  Working  Floor  Abso¬ 
lutely  Level. 

♦ 

Adjusts  to  Excavate  at  Differ¬ 
ent  Levels. 

♦ 

Will  Handle  any  Clay,  any 
Where,  any  Time. 

♦ 

Does  not  Quit  in  Cold  or 
Stormy  Weather. 


Type  No.  3,  Shovel  in  Yard  of  Geo.  Gynn,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LAY  A  TRACK  ALONG  THE  FACE  OF  YOUR  CLAY  BANK,  THE 

SHOVEL  WILL  DO  THE  REST. 

Dc  fVway  \A/itH  Worry.  Avoid  Annoying  Delays.  Dec rease  Your  Costs. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO., 


LORAIN, 

OHIO. 


J~H£: 
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THE 


Grath  Hand-Power  Brick  Press 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  PRESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
BRICK  FROM  DRY  OR  SEMI-DRY  CLAY,  Equal  in 
Quality  to  Those  Made  on  any  Large  Steam  Power  Press. 

This  Press  has  THREE  times  the  capacity  of  any  Screw  Press. 

All  Brick  of  same  thickness.  Brick  made  on  Flat  or  Edge. 

-WVI  PATENTED.I^V. 

Capacity  From  1,500  to  2,000  per  day. 

TEN  Sold  Last  Year,  and  TEN  This  Year. 


Coffey ville,  Kan.,  June  3,  1901. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st,  you  may  please  place  our 
order  for  two  more  Grath  Hand  Power  Presses  at  the  price  you  named  in 
your  letter,  and  ship  to  our  plant  at  Independence,  Kansas. 

The  possibilities  are  that  we  will  need  another  press  soon  Will  know 
later.  We  are  in  a  great  rush  for  at  least  one  of  these,  and  if  you  cannot 
ship  them  both  at  once,  please  get  one  to  us  immediately,  and  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Per  W.  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Mgr. 


The  Qrath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produces 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  REWARD  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  INFRINGEMENTS. 

■wM  PATENTKII.IV^ 

The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 


The  GRATH  Combined 

Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  Down=Draft  Kiln, 

(THE  PERFECT  KILN.) 

BUILT  ROUND,  SQUARE  AND  CONTINUOUS. 

■WM  PATENTED.^Wv 

BY  OPERATING  the  Tile  Dampers  over  the  furnaces  the  heat  is 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln.  When  the  dampers  are  closed  all 
the  heat  from  the  furnaces  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating 
Floor,  then  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  then  down  through  the 
ware.  If  the  dampers  are  entirely  open,  all  of  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
ascends  directly  up  the  bag  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  If  the  dampers  are  split,  part  of  the  heat  ascends  up  the  bag  and  the 
balance  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating  Floor,  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  The 
heat  passing  under  the  Radiating  Floor  burns  the  ware  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  by  radiation  to  any  degree  of  intensity.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  material  in  the  kiln  is  thoroughly  burnt  to  any  degree  all  at  the  same  time.  This  constitutes  the  long  sought 
for  perfect  kiln.  For  Catalogue  and  Prices  apply  to 

The  Illinois  SuddIv  &  Construction  Co..  mo.Ts1.  a. 
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LHNCHSTER. 

PENH. 


INVENTORS, 
MA.NUFA  CTURERS, 
EXPORTERS. 


MARTIN’S  STYLE  “A”  flACMINE.  Weight  10,500  lbs.  Capacity  50,000. 


All  correspondence  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered. 


•#  We  Furnish  Everything  a  Brickmaker  Needs.  £ 


2XE:  C t/ ^ WO  &.?<.£: 21 
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The  HERCULES 


Is  all  its  name  implies. 
A  Sand  Mold  Machine 
that  mahes  bricK.  stiff 
enough  to  repress  di= 
rect  from  the  Machine. 


THE  MOLD  SANDERS  THAT  “SAND.” 


THESE  are  not  of  the  44  CHEAP 
JOHN”  Style  of  Sanders  that  has 
$25.00  rubber  belts  that  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE 
THAT  KIND  OF  A  SANDER. 
The  Horton  Sanders  are  made  of  all 
Iron  and  Steel,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
run  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  One  Dollar 
per  year.  Sand  the  Molds  perfectly. 
Never  brake,  catch  or  wear  the  molds. 
A  small  boy  can  work  them. 


No.  1  Sander  for  Pallet  System. 


TWO  STYLES 


MOLDS. 

Is  one  of  our  Specialties.  Either  Hand,  Machine  or 
Shapes.  We  have  a  shop  full  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  these  as  well  as  T rucks  of  all  kinds, 
Wheelbarrows.  Dump  Cars,  and  Carts.  In  fact  every¬ 
thing  used  on  a  Brickyard. 


The  Horton 

Manufacturing  Co., 


Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine — The  Leader  of  all  Horse  Power. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Standard  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine— Just  the 
Machine  for  Medium  Sized  Yards. 
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NOT  ONJLY  BUITT  BIGHT  AND  BUN  BIGHT, 

But  our  Customers  say 

TiifiU  Do  pioit  man  We  Claim  For  Hem, 

And  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


(Patented.) 


(Patented  February  5,  1889.) 


OFFICE  OF 

MAYSVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

♦ 

Maysville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1901. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  1  nd . : 

Gentlemen: — Find  enclosed  check,  in 
settlement  for  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander,  these  machines  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction, 
doing  all  or  more  than  you  claimed  for 
them.  Sander  and  Disintegrator  are  per¬ 
fect,  can’t  see  where  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  on;  if  your  Brick  Machine  is  as 
perfect  as  the  machinery  you  have  here, 

when  we  take  out  the  old - we  will 

surely  have  a  Potts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maysville  Brick  Co. 


The  above  cuts  show  the  two  machines  which  have  replaced  other  imitations  and 
which  was  furnished  the  Maysville  Brick  Co.  They  will  do  for  you  just  as  stated  in 
above  letter. 


G.  Sc  A.  POTTS 


Mention  the  CLAY- WORKER 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  work  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


Have  double  the  tempering-  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pitch  in  trucking  or 

spread  in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


YVTE  Manufacture 
everything  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  FOGGS 

Horizontal 
Fric%  Machines 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HJIVE  IMITATORS  FUG  NO  EQUALS. 


\AJr\t&  for  Prices  and  Terms. - - 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  Credit  to 


The  New  Century 


BUILT  FflGMT/ 

ypTUN  Right, 


7 


If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  equipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 


THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added  - 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


.  MANZ 

CtilCAOO. 


Dry  Dress,  Stiff  Mud 


WJ rite  for  Printed 


Matter.^, 


,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Dottery 
Machinery • 


The  flmep iean  Clay-Working 

JVIaehinery  Company, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE-39  and  41  Cortlandt  St.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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HEY  Knew  a  Good 
When  They  Saw 


The  largest  Enameled  Brick  Plant  and  the  largest  Roofing  Tile  Co., 
in  the  United  States  each  wanted  a  new  machine,  one  that  would  thor¬ 
oughly  pug  and  prepare  their  clay.  They  each  sent  a  representative  to 
visit  the  different  Brick  Machine  Works  and  examine  their  Machinery  and 
after  seeing  them  all,  decided  that  our  “Hummer”  Combined  Machine 
had  more  and  better  pugging  capacity  and  was  altogether  the  best  Com¬ 
bined  Machine  on  the  market.  They  are  each  now  using  these  Machines 


The  “HUMMER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


and  are  pleased  with  their  selection.  The  Roofing  Tile  Co.  has  also  re¬ 
cently  put  in  a  “Premier,”  or  large  size  “Hummer.” 

If  this  machine  is  a  good  one  for  these  people  it  will  be  for  you. 

A  Postal  card  will  bring  you  our  Catalog  and  full  description  or  these 
Machines  and  also  the  other  good  Machinery  we  make. 

Inquire  about  the  Bensing  Automatic  Cutters. 


J.  D.  FATE  &  COMPANY, 

PLYMOUTH,  Richland  Co.,  OHIO. 

Western  Representative:— B.  E.  LADOW,  1107  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  H.  L>  JACOBS,  Suffolk,  V*. 
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Am  a  Wonder. 


I  BELONG  to  the  family  of  “Wonders”  and  if  you  will 
investigate  my  merits  you  will  be  convinced  that  I  am  just¬ 
ly  entitled  to  the  name.  We  keep  our  old  friends  and  make 
new  ones  every  day.  Our  success  is  due  to  our  broad  plan  of 
giving  value  received.  Catch-penny  methods  will  attract  trade, 
but  they  will  not  create  permanent  customers.  We  make 
broad  guarantees  and  live  up  to  them. 

Clays  successfully  worked  by  the  Wonder — where  other  ma¬ 
chines  fail.  The  only  machine  on  the  market  that  removes 
lamination.  Write  for  our  No.  1 7  Catalogue.  Investigate 
our  machinery. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 

SOUTHERN  AGENTS;  WESTERN  AGENTS: 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA.  225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ICC. 
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Avoid  the  Ragged  Edges. 

Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 


Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  lise  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


B.  M.  FREESE  St  CO.. 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


J-HE:  C ^ HT O  &.?<.£: 21 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

.  —  AND  " .  "  - 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 

One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union”  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


FREESE  Sc  CO 


•» 


Gallon,  OHlo. 


^TTTTTTmmmmTmTTTTTmmnTmmnTm!TTT!TmTTTTTTmmTTm?TTTntmm!T?T!miTTTT!TmT!TmT!Tn?T!T?TTTT!mTTTmmTTTTHmmmTTTTT?mTTTmTT 
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“ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY”  3 


“NEW  HAVEN 


99  Brick 

Machines. 


WE  A  R  LOAGBK,  BREAK  BESS. 

Maine  More  Brie  In  per  Cost  of  Machine  and  Repairs 

BECAUSE 


They  are  by  actual  Weight  and  Measurement  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Soft 
Clay  Brick  Machine  Built  in  this  Country. 

Investigation  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Built  only  at  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  by 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 


History  Shows  That  They  Have  Been  Unusually  Successful.  ^3 

aaaaaaaaaaiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaiaaaaai 


The?  New  Haven  Brick  Machine. 


WuSHT'SrHJZ  Y)  C&  -7C  /S  53 
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OZJJR  SPBCIA.LTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES 


All  Sizes  and  Price 


to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  III., 
U.  S.  A. 


Nov.  1901. 


C£,7l&'~WO£?i?C£Pl~®^  Vol.  XXXVI,  No-  S 


HOT  AIR  KEPT 
ON  THE  MOVE 


Is  the  theory  of  successful  brick  drying, 


Puts  this  theory  into  practice  by  a  progres¬ 
sive  series  of  tunnels,  so  that  the  right  heat, 
and  the  right  volume  of  heat,  are  furnished 
at  every  stage  of  the  operation.  Bricks  dry 
from  the  center  outward. 

A  successful,  economical,  wasteless  sys¬ 
tem.  In  extensive  use  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Decriptive  Catalog  on  request. 


The  above  illustration  shows  one  of  our  Cars  for 
Clay  Works.  We  manufacture  CARS  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  for  all  purposes.  We  also  carry  in  stock 
LIGHT  RAILS,  WHEELS,  AXLES,  SWITCHES, 
FROGS,  etc.,  for  Industrial  and  Plantation  Railways. 
Catalogue,  Prices  and  Specifications  on  Application. 


American  Blower  Co., 

NEW  YORK:  141  Broadway.  jt  DETROIT 
CHICAGO:  1550  Marquette  Bldg,  jt  MICh’ 

LONDON:  70  Gracechurch  St.  J*  Midi. 


pPOAP ST.  NEWyqgK 


If  You  Need 

A  Steam  Dry  Press  to  Make 
Ornamental  Brick,  let  us  tell 
You  about  ours.  £  £  £  £ 

They  will  press  the  brick  flat  or  on 
edge,  one  or  two  at  a  time. 

The  press  is  well  built,  and  produces 
a  perfect  brick.  Is  easy  to  adjust  and 
dies  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 
Some  of  the  best  brick  companies  are 
using  them. 


We  also  build  Hand  Pressss,  Represses, 
Steel  Dryer  Cars,  Sword  BricK  Machines. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Company, 

Cleveland. 
- — *OHio, 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  546. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


You.  XXXVI.  No.  6. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  DECEMBER.  1901. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Millions  of  Street  Paving  Bricfes  area, inually  repressed  with 

'  "  '  . ■■■■■  1  "  1  . . .  little  practical  advantage 

other  than  to  round  the  corners  or  edges  or  to  stamp  some  configuration  upon  the  side.  Re¬ 
pressing  breaks  the  bond  betweSen  the  particles  formed  in  molding  the  material  to  shape  in 
the  brick  machine  and  fails  to  establish  a  new  bond  equally  good. 


The  Chambers  Round  Corner  Cutter,  <,ef"n'‘cl 

a  —  -  - - -  for  paving  brick 

manufacturers,  in  connection  with  a  Chambers  End-Cut  Brick  Machine  saves  any  need  of 
repressing.  Send  for  particulars.  v 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  FELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

DAVIS„?S,.»Nc;.C.!"Sr,A£ent'  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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WE  ARE  THE 
LARGEST  MAN¬ 
UFACTURERS  of 


Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 


No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets 


We  also  make  a  fall  line  of 


Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  TracK  Switches,  Etc.  0  0  0 


Write  for  Circular.! 


Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 


00  to  offer.  0  0 


FOR.  SALE.. 


RAILS.  Three  or  four 
Cars;  12  and  16=ft.  new 
rails  in  Quantities  to  suit.  Subject  to  immediate 
sale. 


<TJ 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AND  SAMPLES  FREE. 
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The  MONARCH 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


LJUUUIC 


Pug  Mill. 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 

•  •  • 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 

JAMES  \A /.  HENSLEY,  iT“KEV°c™!R.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


\JU .  1  -  KIDNEY  5^*i  Agent,  Capetown.  South  Afrlca.%»»»^ 
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The  TA.TEST  IMPROVED 

Ross  Keller  TWLE^mESSOPE  BricK  Machine 

Manufactured  In  four  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds,  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

brick:  SET  IX  KILN  direct  from  machine. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


Adopted  and  ,Pui\"a 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in^ 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  It  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  Prices  and  Full 
Particular* ,  address 


ROSS  KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO.. 


915  and  916  Holland  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
/IS  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  13  V 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
aa5  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


U 

U 

u 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 
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]N  NATIONAL  and  international  use  for  the  last  17 
years,  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  receiving  the 
highest  confidence  and  conceded  to  be  the  most 
adaptable  and  least  expensive  —  that  is  the  record  and 
reputation  of  the  Simpson  BricR  Press. 

Our  Catalogue  Including  a  Treatise  on 
“Dry  Press  Brickmaking/’  Mailed  Free. 

The  Simpson  Manufacturing  Co. 


Works: 


Winthrop  Harbor, 
Illinois. 


Offices:  chamb?ruiof  commerce,  Chicago. 
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T!lc  New  FernMz  Brick  Press. 


The  Fernholtz 

0  0  Clay  Mixer. 

“The  Mixer  that  Mixes.*’ 


ijeivr 


&  / 


The  Fernholtz 

PATENT 

Clay  Pulverizer, 

No  more  rivetting  Pins  in  Cage. 

Any  one  can  put  them  in.  Most  economi- 
cal  Clay  Grinder  ever  made. 


I* 


If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want  ask  for  it.  No  trouble 
to  answer  questions. 


WE  HAVE  a  first  class  repair  department  and  can  re¬ 
pair  all  kinds  of  Brick  Machines  and  Machinery. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Holds  for  Fancy  Shape  brick  at 
reasonable  prices. 


Dealers  in  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


WONDERFULLY 

0  0  0  IMPROVED. 

Fitted  with  the  Celebrated 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX 

Which  is  used  by  leading  Brick  Manufacturers 
in  other  Dry  Presses. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


CABLE  ADDRESS  ‘'FERNBRICK.” 

WE8TERN  UNION  CODE. 


1214  to  1216  Poplar  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMANS  « 

CLAY  PULVERIZER 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Aurora,  Indiana. 


Steam  Shovels  for  Brickyards. 


We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines 
of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many  elsewhere  of  different 
capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  our  style  “A”  (1-$- 
yd. )  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500  cubic  yards  per  day,  and 
our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity  of  350  to  700  yards  per  day. 
Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  of  operation  and  are  a  great 
saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  enables  them  to  make  a  better 
quality  of  brick,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  work. 


Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 


UR  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public  and  embody  all  the  improvements 
to  be  found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are 
self-propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dipper  is 
full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are  thoroughly 
mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  *  Our  Excavators  are  no  experiment,  being 
used  in  all  the  principal  brickyards  of  Chicago. 


STYLE  C-9*  YD. 


MARION,  OHIO. 
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“  We  are  pleased,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  recommend  your  Drier  to  the  trade  in  general.  Our  experience 
with  it  has  been  monumentally  satisfactory,  both  in  quantity  of  brick  dried  and  in  the  economical  use  of 
steam.  We  cheerfully  endorse  THE  STANDARD  System.  WESTERN  BRICK  CO. 

Danville,  111.,  Nov.  9,  1901.  F.  W.  BuUerworth,  Gen.  Mgr. 

The  above  endorsement  is  significant  and  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  weight  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  test  made  of  “ THE  STANDARD”  and  TWO 
OTHER  makes  of  steam  Driers,  operated  under  like  conditions,  and  which  demonstrated  con¬ 
clusively  that  “THE  STANDARD”  excelled  in  quantity  of  brick  dried  and  also  in  economy 
of  steam— TWO  VERY  IMPORTANT  POINTS. 


The  Standard  Drier 

Because  of  proven  goodness — because  of  proven  economy,  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  every  Brickmaker,  who  has  any  use  for  a  Drier.  Many  of  its  users 
have  enthusiastically  denominated  it  THE  ONE  PERFECT  BRICK  DRYING 
PROCESS  on  the  market.  An  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  this  isn't  such  an 
exaggeration  after  all. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Catalog-  and 

“Story  of  a  Dried  Brick”  to  clinch  the  argument. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Bkick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXXYI. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AN  OLD  BRICK  RESIDENCE. 


An  Interesting  Object  Lesson,  Illustrating  the  Durability  of 

Good  Brickwork. 

IGHT  MILES  from  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  on 
the  north  side  of  Broadway,  formerly  called  Bellefon- 
taine  road,  at  Bissell’s  Point,  where  the  city’s  water 
works  is  located,  and  once  a  part  of  the  Bissell  property,  and 
upon  an  elevation  on  the  highest  point  in  St.  Louis  county,  is 
an  old  twelve-room  brick  residence,  the  Bissell  mansion.  It 
reminds  one  strongly  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

From  the  windows  one  can  look  out  upon  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  a  mile  distant.  Although  built  in  the  year  1811, 


No.  6. 


factured.  When  a  building  will  stand  the  storms  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  with  brick  made  as  they 
were  in  those  early  days,  what  ought  to  be  the  result  when 
they  are  manufactured  as  now,  with  all  the  latest  and  more 
improved  brick  machinery  in  the  brickmaking  art? 

It  was  built  by  General  Daniel  Bissell,  the  military  com¬ 
mander  of  that  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  now  em¬ 
braced  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  many  important  battles  on  the  Western  frontier. 

General  Bissell  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1768,  but  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  military  career  when  very  young,  was  ordered  to 
St.  Louis,  and  while  there  entered  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
Bellefontaine  road,  and  added  to  it  from  time  to  time  until  he 
was  the  possessor  of  some  2,300  acres  of  land. 

Marrying  in  Connecticut,  he  brought  his  family  to  St.  Louis, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1901. 


The  Bissell  Homestead,  near  St.  Louis. 


Erected  early  in  the  Ninteenth  Century  and  referred  to  in  “The  Crisis”  as  The  Brinsmade  House. 


nearly  a  century  ago,  and  the  woodwork  removed  four  differ¬ 
ent  times,  the  brick  walls  are  still  standing  practically  as 
solid  and  as  substantial  as  when  it  was  first  constructed;  a 
demonstration  of  the  value  and  durability  of  brick  as  a  build¬ 
ing  material  and  of  its  lasting  qualities  when  properly  manu- 


built  the  old  homestead,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  a  pict¬ 
ure  of  which  is  here  given,  made  it  his  home  on  retiring  from 
the  army  in  1821,  and  lived  there  until  he  died  in  1833. 

His  son,  James  Lewis  Bissell,  who  was  an  infant  when  the 
home  was  built,  lived  there  until  his  death,  a  few  years  ago, 
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and  his  son’s  widow  and  one  or  two  members  of  his  son’s 
family  are  still  occupying  the  old  homestead  and  are  keeping 
it  up  in  the  old-time  fashion. 

Bellefontaine  road  itself,  once  a  beautiful  and  fashionable 
drive,  is  no  more,  but  instead  trucks  and  electric  street  cars 
use  it  for  a  thoroughfare.  The  fields  and  forests  that  once 
surrounded  it  are  also  gone,  and  in  their  place  are  many  fac¬ 
tories.  The  old  home,  however,  still  stands  as  a  reminder  of 
the  days  which  have  passed,  and  of  the  many  events  closely 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  St.  Louis. 

It  is  said  that  the  Bissell  homestead  is  the  Brinsmade  House 
mentioned  by  Winston  Churchill  in  his  well-known  novel, 
“The  Crisis,”  and  where  several  of  the  most  stirring  events 
narrated  in  that  popular  book  took  place.  A.  SAINT. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SELLING  BRICKS  FOR  A  PROFIT. 


By  L.  C.  Moore. 


RICKMAKING  in  all  of  its  details  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  and  one  that  engrosses  most  of  our 
time  and  thoughts.  We  run  hither  and  thither, 
seeking  knowledge  of  better  or  cheaper  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  spend  many  of  our  hard- 
earned  dollars  in  perfecting  our  plants  to  this  end.  But  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  this  is  to  sell  bricks  for  a  profit.  To  be 
sure,  to  make  goods  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  first 
cost  possible  to  produce  such  goods  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Yet  all  this  may  be  accomplished  and  still  the 
finances  of  the  brick  company  fail  to  assume  satisfactory 
shape,  and  all  because  the  problem  of  selling  bricks  for  a 
profit  had  never  received  proper  attention.  There  are  three 
questions  that  present  themselves  to  the  brickmaker  concern¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  profit  and  loss: 

First — What  do  my  bricks  cost  me-? 

Second — What  is  a  reasonable  profit? 

Third — How  shall  I  get  that  profit? 

In  considering  the  first  question  there  are  so  many  items 
that  enter  into  the  total  cost  of  our  products  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  classify  them  in  such  a  manner  and  keep  ac¬ 
count  of  them  so  that  the  manufacturer  can  estimate  the  exact 
cost  of  his  ware.  Especially  is  this  true  of  a  new  plant,  where 
there  are  necessarily  many  changes  and  readjustments  to  be 
made.  But  in  a  factory  that  has  run  for  several  years  the 
superintendent  should  be  able  to  tell  pretty  accurately  how 
much  per  thousand  his  bricks  cost  him.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
comparatively  few  manufacturers  keep  a  close  account  of  the 
various  items  of  expense,  and  many  of  them  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  actual  cost  of  production  were  stated  to  them. 
I  have  always  found  that  the  cost  of  most  all  enterprises  is 
more  than  we  had  at  first  calculated,  and  I  have  consequently 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  throwing  all  of  the  doubts  on  to  the 
debit  side. 

A  carefully  kept  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  our  factory  is  essential  to  intelligent  effort.  We 
should  know  the  cost  of  our  raw  materials,  power,  oil,  fuel, 
water,  and  of  labor  in  every  department.  Sometimes  we  find 
the  cost  of  running  some  department  gradually  increasing, 
and  something  must  be  done  to  stop  the  leaks  there.  Quite 
often  it  is  the  clay  bank  that  is  responsible  for  this  increased 
cost;  or,  rather,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  clay  bank  have 
rested  on  ineir  spades  and  let  matters  there  get  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  extra  labor  and  attention  is  needed  to  straighten 
the  trouble.  Sometimes  the  fireman  at  the  boiler  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  considerable  increase  of  expense.  It  is  a  fact  that 
some  men  can  fire  a  boiler  and  obtain  good  results  on  much 
less  fuel  than  others.  The  kiln  firemen  can  easily  waste  the 
amount  of  their  wages  by  careless  use  of  fuel.  And  so  on  in 


every  department.  All  are  inclined  to  get  out  of  joint,  and 
need  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  superintendent  to  set  matters 
right.  These  accounts  of  the  various  departments  are  inval¬ 
uable  as  aids  to  the  superintendent  in  keeping  posted  upon 
the  details  of  the  work,  but  they  are  not  apt  to  be  kept  so  per¬ 
fectly  as  to  give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  per  thousand 
of  bricks.  The  best  method  to  obtain  this  is  to  take  an  an¬ 
nual  inventory,  just  as  is  done  in  other  lines  of  business,  and 
the  sum  total  of  one’s  expenses,  divided  by  the  number  of 
bricks  made  will  give  the  cost  per  thousand  bricks.  In  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  sum  total  of  cost  one  should  add  a  per  cent,  for 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  plant  from  general  wear  and 
tear. 

The  second  question  is:  What  is  a  reasonable  profit? 

Again  many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  an¬ 
swering  this  question.  If  a  man  makes  but  one  million  bricks 
per  year  he  can  hardly  consider  his  business  a  profitable  one 
at  the  same  per  cent,  of  profit  that  is  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  five  millions.  The  brickmaker  must  remember,  also, 
that  from  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  work  the  cost  of  making 
bricks  will  increase  annually  because  of  extra  repair  bills,  raw 
materials  becoming  more  difficult  to  reach,  and,  in  many  cases, 
a  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel.  During  the  last  four  years 
higher  wages  to  laborers  and  advanced  prices  of  every  brick¬ 
yard  supply  have  assisted  to  increase  the  cost  of  production. 
Especially  have  I  known  a  scarcity  of  raw  material  or  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  it  to  cause  the  failure  of  more  than  one 
well-equipped  plant.  One  plant  I  shall  mention,  that  had  an 
inexhaustible  bed  of  shale,  part  of  which  formed  a  long  spur 
that  needed  no  stripping.  An  excellent  outfit  of  kilns,  dryer 
and  machinery  was  installed,  and  the  first  five  years  seemed 
very  prosperous.  But  by  that  time  that  spur  of  shale  was  ex¬ 
hausted  and  then  came  hard  times.  The  rest  of  their  shale 
was  covered  by  many  feet  of  coarse  clay  that  was  too  full  of 
lime  to  be  of  use.  Within  one  year  the  company  had  spent 
more  than  the  profits  of  the  last  five  years  in  extra  labor  and 
appliances  to  remove  this  rubbish.  They  have  never  been  able 
to  make  and  sell  bricks  at  a  profit  since.  That  splendid  outfit 
is  now  idle — and  during  such  a  year  as  this,  when  there  are 
not  enough  factories  in  this  territory  to  supply  the  demand 
for  bricks. 

It  is  plain,  then,  in  determining  what  is  a  fair  per  cent,  of 
profit,  one  needs  to  look  ahead  a  few  years  and  face  in  ad¬ 
vance  a  few  problems  that  are  sure  to  come  up.  For  where 
is  the  profit  in  five  years  of  seeming  prosperity  if  one  gets  his 
plant  in  such  a  shape  that  the  next  few  years  must  be  run 
at  a  loss?  Remember  that  the  price  of  bricks  that  furnished 
you  a  satisfactory  profit  in  1901  may  not  be  sufficient  to  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose  in  1902.  And  the  inventory  at  the 
close  of  this  season’s  work  may  not  be  all  the  data  necessary 
to  give  you  a  correct  basis  from  which  to  fix  prices  for  next 
year. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Brick  Letters  in  Clay  Envelopes. 

Within  the  last  two  months  there  has  been  opened  at  the 
British  Museum  a  new  Babylonian  room,  which  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  addition  to  the  memorials  of  the  ancient  world.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  series,  unequaled  elsewhere,  of  bricks  and 
tablets  of  baked  clay,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  ranging  in 
date  from  over  4,000  years  to  83  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
These  writings  are  the  very  earliest  history  and  literature  of 
western  Asia.  As  far  back  as  3800  B.  C.  the  Babylonians  had 
used  block  printing  to  stamp  their  brick  records,  while  on  the 
Assyrian  side  are  earthen  documents  relating  to  land  measure¬ 
ments  and  corn  returns  of  wondrous  detail.  There  are  4,000 
years  back  letters  sent  by  post  in  clay  envelopes,  the  addresses 
and  seals  still  remaining.  Business  transactions,  trials  by 
jury,  marriage  contracts,  divorces,  an  action  in  the  Probate 
Court  and  the  like  are  so  faithfully  preserved  that  far  more 
may  be  known  with  certainty  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Assyria 
than  even  of  our  ancestors  only  a  thousand  years  ago. — Ex¬ 
change. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  MEXICO. 


URING  RECENT  years  our  trade  with 
Old  Mexico  has  shown  a  remarkable 
growth  in  many  lines.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  are  beginning  to 
learn  how  to  secure  some  of  the  trade 
that  formerly  went  to  Europe.  In  no  par¬ 
ticular  line  have  our  neighbors,  the  Mex¬ 
icans,  made  more  rapid  strides  than  in  brickmaking.  Several 
modern  and  strictly  up-to-date  brick  plants  are  in  successful 
operation  in  that  country,  and  some  of  them  making  an  article 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  seems  to  be  abroad  in  our 
land  among  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  that  everything  in  Mexico  is  about  five  hundred  years 
behind  the  times,  and  that  as  regards  brickmaking  and  kin¬ 
dred  industries  the  Mexicans  simply  do  not  know  anything 
about  them.  To  a  person  entertaining  such  ideas  what  might 
be  discovered  on  a  trip  to  the  city  of  Guadalajara  would  be  a 
revelation. 

I  well  remember  my  surprise  at  the  beautifully  colored  and 
enameled  tiles  used  in  the  floor  of  every  house  of  any  impor¬ 
tance.  Even  the  sidewalks  in  some  places  were  paved  with  a 
kind  of  red  or  pink  tile.  Being  a  brickmaker  myself,  I  natur- 


to  show  me  about  the  place.  This  company  has  a  strictly  up- 
to-date  plant,  consisting  of  a  Monarch  soft-mud  machine  of  the 
largest  size,  for  the  ordinary  rough  brick.  An  improved  six- 
mould  Ross-Keller  press  is  used  for  better  grades.  The  power 
is  furnished  by  a  50-horse-power  Atlas  engine.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  informed  me  that  both  machines  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  more  than  two  years,  and  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  are  the  very  best  of  their  respective  kinds  on 
the  market  to-day. 

They  ship  by  rail  over  all  this  section  of  the  country  and 
as  far  south  as  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  market  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  yard  is  practically  unlimited,  and  at  a  good  price. 

While  waiting  for  the  train  to  take  me  back  to  the  city  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  snap  my  camera  at  the 
works,  and  the  result  is  here  presented,  so  that  the  brethren 
may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  brickyard  away  down  in  old 
Mexico  looks  like.  SOMBRERO. 

Guadalajara,  Mex.,  Dec.  4,  1901. 


A  NEW  BRICK  ENTERPRISE. 


IN  THIS  AGE  of  modern  office  buildings  known  as  ‘‘sky 
scrapers,”  reduction  in  weight  of  material  which  enters 
into  their  construction  is  becoming  of  vital  importance.  In 
the  matter  of  building  brick,  two  requisites  are  demanded  by 
the  architect  and  builder — lightness  and  strength.  Both  of 


The  Plant  of  the  Guadalajara  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 


ally  gravitated  toward  those  establishments  where  they  work 
wdth  clay. 

Near  the  railroad  station  I  noticed  a  sign  that  had  some¬ 
thing  about  “Pottery,”  and  I  soon  found  quite  an  extensive 
place,  under  native  management,  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  bottles,  statues  and  all  kinds  of  drinking  cups,  from  clay. 
In  another  department  I  was  shown  dozens  of  terra  cotta 
busts,  also  many  large  jars — some  of  them  four  or  five  feet 
high  and  of  intricate  patterns  and  coloring,  and  all  done  in 
good  enamel. 

The  following  day,  while  en  route  to  the  Falls  of  Juanacat- 
lan,  I  noticed  a  group  of  buildings  beside  the  railroad.  This 
proved  to  be  the  works  of  the  Guadalajara  Brick  Mfg.  Co.  I 
immediately  disembarked,  and  found  the  superintendent  in  his 
office,  perusing  a  copy  of  The  Clay-Worker.  He  kindly  offered 


these  features  are  combined  in  a  new  brick  made  of  infusorial 
earth,  which  will  shortly  be  put  on  the  market  by  the  Infusor¬ 
ial  Earth  Mfg.  Co.,  a  corporation  recently  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware  by  a  number  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Balti¬ 
more  business  men,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $250,000. 
The  company  has  acquired  400  acres  of  land  in  King  George 
county,  Virginia,  where  infusorial  earth  is  found  in  large 
quantities.  The  deposit  is  a  bed  sixteen  to  thirty  feet  thick, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  above  tidewater.  A  face  of  about  1,000 
feet  of  the  bed  is  exposed,  and  about  one-half  million  tons  of 
material  is  in  sight.  The  bed  or  vein  is  covered  with  from 
three  to  twenty  feet  of  soft  sand,  while  underlying  the  in¬ 
fusorial  earth  is  a  seven-foot  vein  of  white  clay.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  is  located  at  Spillman’s  Wharf,  on  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  river,  and  considerable  machinery  is  now  on  the 
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ground  for  the  manufacture  of  the  earth  into  asbestos  cement. 
It  is  expected  that  the  brick  plant,  which  is  being  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000,  will  be  in  operation  by  April  1,  1902.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  furnished  by  the  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  product  will  embrace  hollow  brick,  hollow 
tiles  for  floor,  partition  blocks,  fire  brick,  etc. 

The  officers  of  the  Infusorial  Earth  Mfg.  Co.  are  as  follows: 
William  Montgomery,  Jr.,  president,  Baltimore,  Md.;  William 
G.  Menchine,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Gard¬ 
ner  W.  Kimball,  chairman  executive  committee,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Francis  McCauley,  chief  and  constructing  engineer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Frank  A.  Knowles,  superintendent  of  manu¬ 
facture,  Baltimore;  D.  H.  Emory,  general  counsel,  Baltimore, 
and  Dr.  Francis  B.  Bishop,  chemist,  Washington.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  concern  are  in  Baltimore. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

USE  OF  BRICK  IN  NEW  YORK. 


PECIFICATIONS  FOR  the  new  buildings 
which  are  soon  to  be  erected  in  New  York  in¬ 
clude  more  brick  than  formerly.  Nearly  all 
the  new  sky-scrapers  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  brick  than  previously,  and  the  new  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  dwellings  are  principally  of 
brick.  A  recent  trip  around  the  city  has 
shown  that  nearly  all  the  new  buildings  now 
in  process  of  construction  are  being  built 
mostly  of  brick.  Some  are  red,  some  are  buff, 
some  are  white,  but,  whatever  the  color,  they 
are  brick,  and  therefore  indicate  that  in  the 
near  future  some  of  the  surplus,  which  has 
proved  so  troublesome  heretofore,  will  be  utilized.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable,  too,  that  much  pressed  brick  is  being  used  for  trim¬ 
mings  on  the  smaller  buildings.  Contractors  are  putting  it 
in  place  instead  of  stone,  because  it  is  quite  as  durable  and 
effective,  and  even  more  attractive.  Very  many  people  like  it 
better.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  architects  were 
properly  approached  by  brick  men,  even  more  brick  would  be 
used  than  now.  In  New  York  it  is  quite  the  common  thing 
for  stone  men  to  keep  agencies  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
watch  of  the  new  buildings,  see  the  architects  and  get  as 
much  stone  inserted  in  the  contract  as  possible.  Not  by  any 
illegitimate  means,  but  by  arguing  with  the  designers  and 
showing  them  wherein  stone  is  better  than  brick,  or  at  least 
convincing  them  that  it  is,  which,  for  the  particular  instances 
under  consideration,  is  quite  as  effective  as  though  it  were 
really  so. 

A  REMARKABLE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  BRICK. 

It  is  true  that  builders  of  sky-scrapers  got  a  lesson  about  a 
year  ago,  when  the  Home  Life  Building,  on  lower  Broadway, 
burned.  It  is  fourteen  stories  high,  and  it  caught  in  the  upper 
stories,  and,  because  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  forcing 
water  to  that  height,  it  burned  down  slowly  until  the  fire  got 
so  low  that  it  could  be  fought  successfully,  when  it  was  extin¬ 
guished.  The  front  of  the  building  is  of  white  marble,  and 
every  particle  of  the  front  had  to  be  taken  down  as  low  as 
the  fire  reached,  which  was  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  story. 
It  was  cracked  and  warped  so  that  the  building  inspectors 
pronounced  it  unsafe,  ordered  the  erection  of  a  protecting 
platform  immediately,  and  closed  that  side  of  the  street  to 
travel  until  the  dangerous  material  was  removed. 

The  fire  was  not  the  hottest  on  that  side.  The  building 
which  burned  entirely  down  was  a  low  store  on  another  side. 
The  fire  was  fierce  there.  That  side  of  the  big  office  building 
was  of  brick,  and  it  not  only  withstood  the  heat,  but  was 
found  to  be  so  good  that  not  a  brick  was  ordered  removed,  and 
the  wall  stands  to-day  just  as  it  stood  before  the  fire.  The 
big  steel  girders  on  that  side  were  bedded  in  the  brick  and 


did  not  heat  enough  to  buckle  at  all.  They  remain  to-day  just 
as  originally  placed. 

It  does*jiot  require  a  very  elaborate  argument  to  show  which 
material  was  the  better  there.  And  wherever  the  test  has 
come  brick  has  never  failed,  while  stone  has  never  stood.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  can’t  stand.  The  very  composition 
of  it  precludes  that  possibility.  Hot  water  will  cause  it  to  ex¬ 
plode  if  it  is  hot,  and  cold  water  will  cause  it  to  crumble  like 
broken  glass.  Why,  then,  build  of  it?  Why  use  it  in  buildings 
which  may  be  subjected  to  intense  heat?  Simply  because  the 
merits  of  brick  for  such  work  are  not  convincingly  demon¬ 
strated  to  builders  or  owners  about  to  build. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  banks  in  New  York  is  about  to  build 
a  bank  structure  for  its  own  use.  The  new  building  is  to  be 
on  Pine  street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  financial  district,  but, 
instead  of  erecting  a  great  office  building,  the  bank  will  put 
up  a  four-story  structure  and  occupy  all  the  floors.  And  it  is 
to  be  largely  of  brick.  There  may  be  some  stone  trimmings 
around  the  windows  and  doors,  but  aside  from  that  it  will  be 
brick  throughout.  The  intention  is  to  make  it  fireproof,  and 
the  brick  construction  is  thought  to  meet  the  requirements 
more  effectually  than  stone. 

In  several  ways  this  building  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  usual  method  of  building  in  New  York.  In  the  first  place, 
it  isn’t  to  be  a  sky-scraper.  The  bankers  think  it  is  better  to 
occupy  their  own  building  alone  than  it  is  to  pile  up  a  large 
number  of  stories  above  what  they  want  for  their  own  use, 
with  the  prospect  of  losing  money  in  the  end.  Sky-scrapers 
are  not  always  profit-bringers.  Some  of  them  are  very  large 
“white  elephants,”  which  the  present  owners  would  sell  at  a 
low  figure  to  save  themselves  from  feeding  them  any  longer. 

The  next  important  difference  is  the  open  recognition  of 
brick  as  a  superior  fireproofing  material.  Heretofore  the 
wealthier  builders  have  used  brick  in  the  rear  or  the  sides, 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  other  buildings,  but  it  hasn’t 
been  put  prominently  in  front  as  a  means  for  reducing  fire 
risk.  And  yet  a  moment’s  consideration  should  be  sufficient 
to  convince  any  intelligent  man  that  brick  is  in  every  way 
safer  than  stone.  The  very  fact  that  brick  is  fired  in  a  kiln 
where  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  make  it  white  is  enough  to  show 
that  it  would  stand  fire,  where  porous  stone,  which  had  never 
been  fired,  would  not. 

STONE  POOR  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Firemen  dread  a  fire  in  a  stone  building.  One  of  them  said 
to  the  writer  not  long  ago  that  more  men  were  hurt  in  stone 
buildings  than  in  those  built  of  brick.  As  soon  as  the  stone 
gets  hot  and  cold  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  as  is  always  the 
case,  there  are  dangerous  fissures  formed  or  serious  explo¬ 
sions  occur.  Not  in  the  sense  that  the  explosions  themselves 
cause  loss  of  life  directly,  but  they  weaken  the  walls  so  that 
they  will  not  stand.  Every  fireman  understands  perfectly  the 
risk  he  runs  in  going  on  the  roof  of  a  stone  building.  An  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  wall  may  send  the  entire  roof  into  the  cellar  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  warning.  Steel  won’t  stand  heat  and  water, 
but  brick  will.  It  can’t  be  melted  and  it  can’t  be  buckled.  If 
steel  girders  are  incased  in  brick  there  is  very  little  danger 
that  they  will  be  injured  in  the  least.  Once  in  a  great  while 
they  will  be  ordered  out,  but  the  instances  are  so  rare  that 
they  scarcely  deserve  notice. 

The  writer  has  examined  a  great  number  of  burned  build¬ 
ings  within  the  past  few  years,  and  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  after  making  comparisons,  that  stone  isn’t  much  safer 
than  wood.  So  far  as  catching  from  the  outside  is  concerned, 
unless  the  fire  be  very  strong,  there  is  no  more  danger  than 
with  brick.  But  if  it  doesn’t  catch  it  might  just  as  well,  be¬ 
cause,  if  cold  water  touches  it  when  it  is  hot,  there  is  trouble. 
When  brick  is  hot,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  will  give 
forth  a  cloud  of  steam  when  wet,  but  there  is  nothing  else  to 
show  that  it  has  been  touched.  The  walls  stand  intact,  and 
generally  are  not  dangerous  to  work  on  afterward. 


RELATIVE  COST  OF  WOOD,  STONE  AND  BRICK  BUILDINGS. 

If  the  question  of  expense  be  worthy  of  consideration,  brick 
would  certainly  be  more  attractive  than  stone.  It  isn’t  so 
much  work  to  transport  it.  It  isn’t  so  much  work  to  handle 
brick,  and  it  isn’t  so  much  work  to  put  it  in  place  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  Under  modern  methods  of  working  a  brick  building  will 
go  up  almost  as  rapidly  as  one  of  wood.  The  relative  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  isn’t  much  more.  The  first  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  more,  but  it  lasts  longer  with  less  attention,  which 
compensates  for  first  extra  cost.  The  writer  hasn’t  the  fig¬ 
ures  at  hand,  so  that  the  matter  can  be  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  demonstration  of  cost,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  in  the  long  run  it 
need  not  be  reckoned  as  anything  that  should  deter  a  builder 
from  its  use. 

Within  the  past  four  years  brick  has  been  gradually  work¬ 
ing  its  way  into  New  York.  More  buildings  are  being  made 
of  it  than  ever  before,  and  recent  specifications  show  that  it 
may  some  time  be  the  popular  material  in  all  structures  of 
importance,  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  more  private  character. 

There  is  a  new  apartment  house  near  Broadway  and  Thirti¬ 
eth  street  which  is  built  entirely  of  brick.  It  is  warranted 
fireproof,  and  it  comes  as  near  to  it  as  any  structure  in  the 
city.  To  make  doubly  sure  that  there  would  be  no  rush  of 
fire  up  the  elevator  shaft,  the  well  was  built  outside  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  is  of  brick.  No  fire  could  possibly  catch  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and,  if  it  started  inside,  the  draft  would  not  draw  the 
flames  up  through  the  middle  of  the  building.  It  is  the  most 
modern  in  its  appointments,  and  certainly  the  safest  from 
fire.  The  brick  can’t  catch  from  anything,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  injury  from  any  heat  that  could  be  applied  from 
the  outside. 

Brickmakers  should  point  to  that  structure  as  being  in 
every  way  the  best  for  the  purpose  in  the  city.  They  should 
show  to  intending  builders  that  brick  is,  of  all  material,  the 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose  because  it  guarantees  safety.  No 
need  of  moving  out  of  a  brick  building  if  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
same  block.  No  need  to  insure  your  life  against  death  by  fire 
or  its  consequences  if  the  building  is  of  brick,  with  proper 
fireproofing  on  the  inside.  At  any  rate,  with  modern  precau¬ 
tionary  appliances,  a  fire  could  be  confined  to  a  single  floor 
in  a  brick  building.  And  the  damage  then  would  be  limited 
to  the  small  amount  of  woodwork  in  the  different  offices.  The 
building  itself  would  stand  as  firm  and  clear  as  ever. 

HOW  TO  PROMOTE  BRICK  BUILDING. 

It  remains  now  for  manufacturers  and  others  interested  in 
brick  to  foster  this  new  element  which  has  entered  into  the 
constructive  world.  Keep  at  the  builders  and  those  intendmg 
to  build.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  secure  the  names  of  all 
those  filing  building  plans  in  the  city  and  send  them  circulars, 
copies  of  The  Clay-Worker  and  personal  letters,  all  of  which 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  claims  of  brick  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  building  material.  It  needs  argument.  It  needs  per¬ 
sistent  work  along  these  lines.  A  spurt  here  and  there  does 
good  in  individual  instances,  but  it  has  no  influence  on  the 
general  run  of  building.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  everlast¬ 
ingly  at  it.  Compel  a  hearing,  and  then  make  your  argu¬ 
ments  so  strong  and  demonstrate  your  position  so  clearly  and 
convincingly  that  it  cannot  be  set  aside.  In  this  way  you  can 
introduce  your  brick  where  it  is  not  now  used,  and  can  also 
increase  its  use  where  its  value  is  appreciated. 

These  things  are  frequently  matters  of  prejudice  only.  A 
builder  thinks  stone  is  the  proper  thing  largely  because  he 
has  been  trained  that  way  and  has  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  investigate  for  himself.  Then  help  him  investigate.  Bring 
out  your  demonstrations.  Secure  his  attention  and  insist  that 
he  give  brick  a  hearing.  Perhaps  you  won’t  win  the  first 
time,  but  you  will  later,  and  then  you  can  use  him  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  when  you  attempt  to  win  some  other  builder.  In  this 
way  you  will  soon  have  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  workers  who 
will  be  ready  to  indorse  you  at  any  time. 

If  brick  makes  its  own  way  so  well  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
under  a  proper  method  of  advertising  it  would  become  much 
more  popular.  Therefore  it  needs  no  further  argument  to 
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prove  that  the  only  thing  to  hinder  the  more  extensive  use 
of  brick  for  building  purposes  is  the  neglect  of  manufacturers 
to  push  its  claims  aggressively.  BURTON. 


OBITUARY. 


Death  of  Samuel  S.  Chisholm. 

NE  OF  THE  best  known  men  engaged  in  the  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  business  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  S.  S.  Chis¬ 
holm,  died  at  the  Majestic  Hotel,  in  New  York  City, 
November  26,  1901.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  two  years 
or  more.  Most  of  the  time  during  this  period  he  had  journeyed 
abroad  in  hopes  of  regaining  his  health,  but  without  avail. 

Mr.  Chisholm  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  having  been  born  at 
Belleville,  Ont.,  in  1841.  After  acquiring  the  usual  common 
school  education,  he  taught  school,  and  in  that  way  obtained 
the  means  necessary  to  enable  him  to  go  through  college.  He 
finally  graduated  at  a  law  college  at  Toronto,  and  in  the  early 
seventies  he  went  to  Chicago  and  founded  the  American  Miller, 
a  journal  devoted  to  flour  milling  machinery,  and  in  1880  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  milling  machinery,  in  which 
line  he  continued  until  1888,  when  the  firm  of  Chisholm,  Boyd 


The  late  S.  S.  Chisholm,  Chicago,  Ill. 

&  White  was  established  and  began  the  manufacture  of  the 
Boyd  brick  press.  This  firm  was  later  merged  into  a  corpora¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.  A 
large  manufacturing  establishment  was  built  at  Fifty-seventh 
and  Wallace  streets,  where,  under  Mr.  Chisholm’s  direction,  an 
extensive  business  has  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Chisholm  was  a  man  of  exceptional  abilities.  He  was 
not  only  successful  in  business  matters,  but  was  possessed  of 
a  kindly,  generous  nature,  which  made  him  popular  in  social 
as  well  as  business  circles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Club  and  several  other  similar  organizations.  He  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  practiced  the  gospel  of  good  will. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  chapel  of  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery,  Chicago,  November  30,  in  the  presence  of  the 
family  and  a  few  of  his  old  employes  and  personal  friends. 

The  business  of  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  which  he 
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founded,  will  be  carried  on  under  the  same  firm  name  and 
management  as  during  recent  years.  Owing  to  poor  health, 
Mr.  Chisholm  some  years  ago  gave  up  the  active  management 
of  his  company  to  those  associated  with  him.  All  who  knew 
him  personally,  and  he  had  an  exceptionally  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances,  will  mourn  his  untimely  demise. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


E  WERE  STANDING  on  the  approach  to 
the  Madison  street  bridge,  which  had 
opened  for  the  passage  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  steamer.  I  had  gone  out  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  street,  and  was  standing  beside 
the  big  policeman  who  had  drawn  the 
chain  across  to  guard  the  edge  of  the 
abutment.  I  had  not  noticed  my  neighbor  on  my  right,  except 
to  observe  that  there  was  someone  standing  beside  me,  and 
when  he  spoke  I  thought  he  was  speaking  to  someone  else, 
though  I  could  not  help  hearing  him.  He  said:  “Well,  that 
is  a  sure  enough  improvement  on  the  old  river,  isn’t  it?” 
Gradually  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was  addressing  me,  and, 
looking  around,  I  found  a  grizzled  and  gray  man  of  sixty,  tall, 
spare,  with  a  restless,  unsatisfactory  eye,  and  evidently  quite 
talkative. 

“Yes,”  he  went  on  when  he  saw  he  had  my  attention,  “it’s  a 
whole  lot  better.  It  don’t  look  quite  like  drinking  water,  but 
it  don’t  stink  like  it  did,  and  its  current  means  life  and  health 
to  thousands  of  people — yes,  to  multitudes  yet  unborn.” 

It  was  a  beautiful,  sunshiny  day,  balmy  and  healthful,  even 
there  in  the  grime  and  soot  of  the  city,  and  even  if  it  was  the 
last  day  of  November  and  in  Chicago.  He  seemed  to  raise  his 


noticed  that  he  was  listening,  and  then,  not  waiting — scorning 
to  wait — for  an  answer,  he  went  on: 

“No,  we  ought  not  to  thank  Him,  nor  anybody.  He  hasn’t 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and,  anyway,  there  isn’t  any  God.  He 
is  just  the  invention  of  a  lot  of  tricky,  scheming  priests,  who 
are  fooling  the  poor,  credulous  public,  working  on  their  super¬ 
stition,  taking  their  money,  and  living  off  their  credulity, 
when  all  the  time  they  know,  and  we  know,  that  the  world 
just  goes  along,  and  Nature  works  it  out,  and  there  is  no  God!” 

Before  I  could  speak,  or  before  he  could  say  more,  the  big 
policeman  came  to  the  front,  saying: 

“That’s  right,  stranger!  It’s  right  you  are!  It’s  a  great 
head  you  have  on  your  shoulders,  and  full  it  is,  too,  even  with¬ 
out  the  wheels.  Quite  right  you  are.  This  world  don’t  need 
no  God  to  guide  it,  no  more  than  that  big  boat  just  coming  up 
stream  needs  a  pilot,  captain  or  engineer.  The  world  has  no 
God  and  the  boat  has  no  helmsman,  and  the  big  engine  is  just 
goin’  on  its  own  hook.  This  old  world  goes  on  its  way  up  in 
the  sky  and  skips  in  and  out  among  the  stars  and  planets  all 
by  its  own  lonesome  self,  just  like  that  boat  goes  up  this  river, 
and  among  its  swirls  and  currents,  and  misses  all  its  snags 
and  piers,  all  alone  by  itself,  and  with  no  one  to  mind  the  helm 
or  to  tend  the  engine.  Oh,  sure,  it’s  a  great  head  you  have, 
stranger,  but  you  should  avoid  straining  your  wheels  tryin’  to 
supervise  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  to  do  away  with  the 
Almighty,  and  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  anything  big¬ 
ger  or  better  than  your  own  head.  Just  suppose  you  let  the 
captain  and  the  engineer  continue  to  run  the  boat.  Leave  the 
Almighty  a  while  longer  in  control,  and  instead  of  finding 
fault  with  what  is  beyond  you  and  with  what  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand  or  control,  suppose  you  busy  yourself  regulatin’  and 
oilin’  the  wheels  in  your  own  coco!” 

The  bridge  closed,  the  chain  rattled,  the  crowd  jostled  and 


Works  and  Clay  Bank  of  the  Cliffwood  (N.  J.)  Brick  Co. 


eyes  from  their  study  of  the  swirls  of  the  river’s  current  and 
to  take  in  the  blue  sky  and  the  sunshine,  and  then  went  on: 

“We  ought  to  thank  God  for  a  day  like  this,  oughtn’t’  we?” 

I  had  not  given  him  answer,  as  I  had  not  grasped  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  one,  and  so  had  not  given  any,  thinking  that 
he  wanted  to  do  all  the  talking,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
he  recognized  me  as  a  receiver  and  not  as  an  imparter  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  it  that  way  and  persisted. 

“Hey?  I  said  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  a  day  like  this, 
oughtn’t  we?” 

I  assented,  and  immediately  his  eye  lit  up  happily  at  having 
me  where  he  wanted  me,  and  he  continued:  “Yes,  I  suppose 
we  ought  to  thank  God  for  it,  and  then  when  a  day  comes  like 
that  one  down  at  Galveston,  and  wipes  away  homes  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  maims,  bruises  and  kills,  and  takes  off  people’s  noses 
and  ears,  and  gouges  out  their  eyes,  and  breaks  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  kills  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  poor  little  innocent 
babes  and  leaves  them  helpless,  destitute  and  forlorn,  then  I 
suppose  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  that,  too,  oughtn’t  we?  I 
say  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  that,  oughtn’t  we?” 

He  glared  at  me,  and  at  the  big  policeman,  too,  for  he  had 


I  went  on  thinking  that  all  the  sermons  were  not  preached  on 
Sundays  or  in  the  pulpit.  GATES. 


Steel  Filings. 


When  we  put  a  bridle  on  human  rights,  the  horse  is  apt  to 
do  more  kicking  than  pulling. 

An  idea  to-day  is  sometimes  a  fact  to-morrow. 

It  is  well  for  a  man  who  lives  but  to  make  money  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  checks  count  for  nothing  in  a  coffin. 

You  can  drive  some  men,  but  a  man  of  the  right  spirit  balks 
at  a  whip. 

Men  live  in  what  they  have  done  when  what  they  have  said 
is  forgotten. 

Men  sometimes  shrink  in  soul  as  they  grow  in  years,  and 
time  with  such,  as  with  an  oyster,  thickens  the  shell  that  holds 
the  inhabitant. 

Crowding  business  always  ends  in  spent  breath. 

It  is  better  to  remove  the  cause  of  a  trouble  than  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  choking  with  the  same  old  bone. 

Never  bewilder  a  man  with  too  many  instructions;  when 
you  put  his  head  in  a  sack  he  is  apt  to  walk  into  a  hole. — Wor 
Doow,  in  Age  of  Steel. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  BRICK  CONCERN. 

PLANT  OF  THE  CLIFFWOOD  BRICK  CO.,  CLIFFWOOD,  N.  J. 

E  OF  THE  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  brick  works  which  we  have 
seen  of  late  is  that  of  the  Cliffwood 
Brick  Co.,  of  Cliffwood,  N.  J.  James 
D.  Avery  went  from  the  Hudson  river 
district,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fish- 
kill,  into  New  Jersey,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  and  took  a  small  plant 
making  common  soft-mud  brick,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  thirty  to  forty  thou¬ 
sand  daily.  Since  that  date  he  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capacity  gradually  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  daily. 

The  brick,  soft  mud,  are  made  by  the 
three  well-known  process  of  (1)  open  yard,  (2)  rack  and  pal¬ 
let  yard,  and  (3)  steam  dryer  system, 
from  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  clay, 
which  require  careful  mixing.  One  is  a 
black  clay,  which  in  Western  States 
might  be  called  Coal  Blossom,  and  the 
other  is  a  yellow,  sandy  clay. 

For  the  open  yard  and  rack  and  pallet 
yard,  the  clay  is  prepared  in  the  old  type 
of  tempering  pits,  which  gives  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  mixture.  The  brick  are  then  made 
on  the  Wiles  machine.  In  the  dryer  yard 
the  brick  are  now  made  on  the  Potts  ma¬ 
chine,  equipped  with  disintegrator.  This 
outfit  of  machinery  is  relied  upon  to  do 
the  mixing.  The  dryer  plant  was  put  in 


The  clay  is  a  very  peculiar  material  to  burn,  as  it  only  re¬ 
quires  three  days  for  the  complete  process  of  burning.  This 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  carbon  in 
the  clay  mentioned  above  that  it  practically  burns  itself.  They 
start  to  fire  kilns  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  by  Friday  night 
or  earlier  they  have  entirely  stopped  firing,  and  merely  have  a 
man  around  to  watch  that  the  shed  does  not  take  fire. 

They  find  a  ready  market  for  their  brick  and  ship  practically 
all  over  New  Jersey,  having  railroad  connections  with  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
New  York  &  Long  Branch  railroad. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Thomas  N.  Avery,  presi¬ 
dent;  James  D.  Avery,  treasurer,  and  Charles  Carman,  secre¬ 
tary. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  clay  bank,  with  the  works, 
barns,  office,  etc.,  in  the  distance.  Another  shows  the  dryer 
yard  and  another  the  receiving  end  of  the  dryer  tunnels. 

We  feel  that  they  should  rightly  be  congratulated  upon  the 


Receiving  End  of  Dryer  Tunnel. 


about  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  Avery  states  that  it  has  proved 
very  successful,  and  he  is  highly  pleased  with  it.  He  is  mak¬ 
ing  47,500  brick  daily  on  the  dryer  yard  with  one  machine,  as 
compared  with  42,500  on  the  rack  and  pallet  yard,  a  difference 
of  5,000  brick  in  favor  of  the  dryer  yard,  and  in  so  doing  he 
uses  five  less  men  than  on  the  rack  and  pallet  yard.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  capacity  and  saving  in  labor  is  due  to  the  dryer, 
w'hich  was  put  in  by  the  Crown  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland  O.,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  costs  Mr.  Avery  not  to  exceed  27  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  power  for  all  machinery  and  drying,  with  coal  at 
$3.10  per  ton,  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  very  much  less  on  the 
dryer  yard  than  on  the  other  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  saving  of  loss  in  unfavorable  weather, 
etc.  To  use  Mr.  Avery’s  words,  “The  only  method  of  making 
brick  is  with  a  dryer,  and  we  are  going  to  equip  all  of  our 
plants  with  dryers  in  the  near  future.” 


View  of  the  Dryer  Yard  of  the  Cliffwood 
Brick  Co. 

remarkable  progress  which  they  have 
made,  and  wish  them  continued  success. 


THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE. 


T  THIS  DATE  the  monumental 
city  presents  an  inharmonious  line 
between  the  trim  aspect  of  her 
many  neatly  designed  dwelling  houses 
and  office  buildings  and  the  sadly  neglect¬ 
ed  condition  of  her  cobbled  streets.  The 
authorities  are  acting  in  the  expensive 
experimental  way,  with  wood,  Belgian 
block  and  vitrified  brick.  The  latter  is 
being  laid  on  Holliday  street,  from  the 
east  wing  of  the  City  Hall  to  Bast  Baltimore  street,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  good  missionary  work  for  the  steadfast  paver,  which  will 
be  forced  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  heavy  traffic  which  these  two 
streets  control. 

Over  on  the  West  Side,  under  the  guidance  of  Broker  Au¬ 
gust  Struat,  I  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  terra  cotta  plant  operated  by 

BURNS  &  RUSSELL. 

This  is  a  trim  yard,  covering  some  two  and  a  half  acres, 
finely  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  architectural  terra 
cotta,  direct  from  architects’  plans.  This  embraces  the  usual 
cornice  work  architraves,  lintels,  string  courses,  capitals,  col¬ 
umns  and  pilasters,  and  many  sterling  examples  may  be  seen 
of  fine  color  and  good,  clean  molding. 

The  equipment  consists  of  three  round  muffle  kilns  and  one 
open  round;  one  side-arm  Bashaw  engine,  of  60-horse  power, 
and  an  80-horse-power  Atlas  (Indianapolis)  boiler,  and  one 
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German  roofing  tile  press,  with  a  3,000  daily  capacity. 

The  departments,  from  the  drafting  room  to  the  molding 
shed,  plaster  shop  and  kiln  shed,  are  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Foreman  Struat. 

Some  sixty-five  men  are  kept  hustling  during  the  season, 
and  from  these  Mr.  Struat  exacts  nicety  of  detail,  skillful 
modeling  and  the  best  workmanship  from  molders,  plasterers 
and  kiln  hands. 

Some  forty  hand  gangs  work  the  small  clay  deposit  on  the 
outside,  turning  out  some  four  million  brick  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  Messrs.  Burns  &  Russell  also  operate  a  large  yaid  of 
some  130  acres  at  Willow  Springs.  This  I  have  promised  to 
inspect  on  my  next  round.  W.  P.  L. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

LIGHT  AND  HEAT.  No.  3. 


BY  MASTER  MECHANIC. 


UR  LAST  PAPER  treated  on  the  quanta- 
tive  measurements  of  heat.  In  this  ar¬ 
ticle  the  subject  will  he  continued,  and 
further  facts  demonstrated  of  its  be¬ 
havior  and  application. 

Having  explained  the  peculiarities  of 
heat  when  brought  in  contact  with  water 
and  air,  we  found  that  we  knew  it  as 
sensible  and  latent  heat.  When  fuel  is  consumed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  water  we  found  that  the  thermometer  only  showed 
a  portion  of  the  heat  entered  into  the  water  and  the  resultant 

saturated  steam. 


COMPARISON  OF  SENSIBLE  AND  LATENT  HEAT. 

When  water  is  taken  at  the  freezing  point,  at  32  degrees  F., 
and  brought  to  the  boiling  point  at  212  F.,  we  have  in  sensible 
heat  180.9  T.  U.,  equal  to  mechanical  work  of  140,740  foot 
pounds  in  one  pound  of  water.  Furthermore,  this  same  pound 
of  water  when  formed  into  steam  has  894  degrees  T.  U.  added, 
equal  to  695,532  foot  pounds  of  mechanical  work. 

In  expanding  against  the  atmosphere  71.7  T.  U.  are  added, 
an  equivalent  of  55,783  foot  pounds.  This  would  represent  in 
totals  1,146.6  T.  U.,  capable  of  lifting  a  one-pound  weight 
892,055  feet  high,  or  892,055  pounds  one  foot  high.  According 
to  the  figures  given  before,  this  would  mean  about  one-eleventh 
of  a  pound  of  the  heat  contained  in  average  coal.  With  the 
present  methods  of  imparting  the  heat  units  to  water,  we 
come  materially  short  of  getting  this  result,  however. 


RADIATION  OF  STEAM  HEAT. 

Saturated  steam  has  this  property,  that  it  cannot  be  cooled 
except  by  lowering  the  pressure.  The  latent  heat  comes  in 
action  here;  the  abstraction  of  heat  as  it  gives  a  portion  from 
its  store  which  is  condensed.  Steam  in  contact  with  water 
cannot  be  heated  above  the  temperature  normal  to  its  pressure. 

As  we  have  learned  that  air  has  great  absorbing  powers  for 
heat,  consequently  it  will  take  it  from  us,  when  we  want  to 
retain  it. 

While  it  is  just  what  we  ask  of  it  in  a  dryer,  namely,  to 
diffuse  itself  in  the  air  of  the  tunnels,  so  as  to  dry  the  ware 
therein,  it  will  do  the  same  while  on  its  way  there.  The  lead¬ 
ing  pipes  to  the  dryer  and  engine  will  give  out  part  of  the 
heat  contained  therein  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  So 
will  the  conducting  pipe  of  the  condensed  water  to  pump  and 
engine. 

This  should  be  saved  by  covering  the  pipes  with  some  non¬ 
conducting  material.  Of  these  we  have  a  number,  and  thanks 
to  the  manufacturers  of  these  coverings,  we  can  get  them 
formed  in  any  desirable  shape  now. 

In  order  to  show  what  the  gain  is,  by  having  the  surface 
containing  the  heated  water  or  steam  covered  or  bare,  we  sub¬ 
join  a  list  of  the  loss  and  gain. 

When  covered  with  cork  .90  of  an  inch  thick,  a  square  foot 


of  pipe  with  ten  pounds  steam  pressure  inside  loses  only 
1.44  T.  U.  and  with  200  pounds  pressure  3.04  T.  U.,  while  bare 
pipe  loses  per  foot,  at  ten  pounds  pressure,  6.06  T.  U.,  and  at 
200  pounds  pressure  11.96  T.  U. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  PIPE  COVERINGS. 

Cork  is  considered  the  best  material  for  covering.  We  will 
mention  some  other  materials  in  the  market  in  successive 
order  to  their  efficiency.  Magnesia,  air  cell,  magnabestos,  fire 
felt,  calcite.  The  last  reduces  the  waste  by  radiation  of  a 
little  over  half. 

The  foregoing  statements  on  the  saving  of  heat  in  the  feed 
water  leads  us  to  look  at  the  problem  of  the  loss  in  covered 
pipes,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

We  can  readily  see  how  fleeting  the  heat  motion  is,  that  the 
fuel  had  imparted  to  the  water,  which  it  had  formed  into 
steam. 

In  order  that  some  of  the  excessive  loss  of  heat  could  be 
saved,  so-called  economizers  are  now  placed  in  the  flues  that 
lead  from  the  boilers,  to  reheat  the  feed  water  before  it  enters 
the  boilers  again. 

Actual  experiments  have  shown  a  saving  on  feed  water  of 
a  hundred  degrees  initial  temperature,  raised  up  by  the  econ¬ 
omizer  to  210  degrees,  to  be  9.98  per  cent.  Where  the  feed 
water  is  below  100  degrees  the  saving  is  much  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  heat  units  it  contains  at  the  initial  point. 

HEAT  IN  RELATION  TO  AIR. 

This  has  been  touched  upon  in  several  instances  in  these 
treatise,  and  the  fact  that  the  physical  properties  of  air  de¬ 
pend  very  greatly  on  the  amount  of  heat  contained  therein. 

When  we  give  the  weight  of  air  at  any  given  point  we  have 
to  mention  the  altitude  where  the  air  is  weighed,  and  also  the 
amount  of  heat  it  contains.  For  instance,  at  the  sea  level, 
when  the  temperature  is  60  degrees  F.,  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
weighs  536  grains  avoirdupois.  Therefore  it  takes  13.06  cubic 
feet  to  weigh  a  pound. 

The  expansion  or  contraction  varies,  as  given  before,  for 
every  degree  of  variation  in  temperature  to  something  less 
than  half  of  1  per  cent. 

On  these  facts  depend  the  size  and  height  of  chimneys,  of 
which  we  will  treat  further  on. 

As  the  expansion  of  air  by  heat  can  now  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  and  the  exact  amount  of  heat  units  contained 
under  various  conditions,  the  size  of  chimneys  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  guesswork. 

However,  before  going  into  the  subject  of  stacks,  fuels  and 
other  kindred  subjects  to  heat,  we  will  further  elucidate  on 
the  use  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating  air,  as  we  only  partially 
covered  the  ground. 

In  the  modern  practice  for  heating  large  buildings,  where 
engines  are  used  for  elevating,  pumping  and  electrical  light¬ 
ing,  a  large  amount  of  heat  would  be  wasted  in  the  exhaust 
steam  if  not  utilized.  Technicologists  have  given  this  branch 
of  engineering  much  thought,  and  have  shown  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  in  various  works  published  to  educate  the  mechanics  and 
architects  how  to  apply  it  in  the  best  manner.  The  same  rules 
also  are  pertinent  for  steam  dryers  for  various  substances. 
For  these  another  factor  comes  into  operation  in  connection 
with  the  heat  so  obtained.  For  halls,  offices,  living  rooms  and 
other  apartments  we  call  it  ventilation,  namely,  means  for 
supplying  the  vitiated  air  by  d  certain  amount  of  fresh  air. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  require  near  the  amount  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  drying  rooms,  where  the  saturated  air  must  be  rapidly 
replaced  by  dry  air.  This  goes  usually  by  the  term  of  circu¬ 
lation. 

One  of  the  best  authorities,  “Modern  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating,”  allows  from  125  to  150  feet  radiating  surface  for  the 
exhaust  of  each  horse  power.  Taking  the  minimum,  125  feet, 
a  50-horse-power  engine  will  supply  5,250  square  feet  of  radiat¬ 
ing  surface.  As  this  surface  gives  out  less  heat  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  pressure  inside,  it  pays  to  add  radiation  for  the 
difference  rather  than  increase  the  back  pressure  on  the  en¬ 
gine.  The  first  cost  is  only  a  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  con¬ 
stant  saving  afterward.  MASTER  MECHANIC. 
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OH;  the  Christmas  time!  Oh;  the  Merry  Christmas  time! 

God’s  wondrous  love  goes  ringing  in  the  music  of  the  chime, 

The  World,  a  weary  striving,  bids  her  warring  brood  to  cease 
The  way  worn  year  is  resting  in  the  oasis  of  peace, 

Jind  adown  the  star-strewn  pathway  of  the  Centuries  of  wrong 
Through  the  night  of  fear  and  sorrow,  bursts  the  wondrous  Christmas  song. 

God’s  glory  is  the  burden  in  the  music  ringing  then 
God’s  glory  high  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  good  will  to  men. 

Oh;  the  Christmas  time!  the  wondrous  Christmas  time! 

When  the  years  are  rolled  like  parchment  in  the  singing  of  the  chime 
When  through  mists  of  tears  each  mortal  finds  his  way  by  shepherds  led. 

To  the  heaven  lighted  manger,  to  the  rude  and  lowly  bed 

Where  the  sweet  faced,  weary  mother  strained  unto  her  loving  breast 

That  wee  visitor  from  heaven,  where  the  cattle  used  to  rest. 

“Lord  of  Lords,  and  K^nS  of  Kings,”  proclaimed  the  prostrate  shepherds  then, 
Jind  the  Jingels  sang  God’s  glory  and  on  earth  good  will  to  men. 

Oh!  the  Christmas  time,  the  Merry  Christmas  time. 

When  youth  and  age  are  flooded  with  the  glory  of  the  chime 

Jind  the  light  from  out  that  manger  burns  the  darkness  from  the  Soul, 

Jind  the  innocence  of  childhood  takes  our  hearts  in  full  control, 

Jind  we  tread  the  pleasant  pathway  where  our  baby  feet  had  trod. 

Ere  they  found  the  glittering  highway  leading  far  away  from  God 
Jind  we  sit  in  childish  rapture,  as  we  hear  the  song  again, 

“ God’s  glory  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  good  will  to  men.” 


Oh;  the  Christmas  time!  Oh;  the  Blessed  Christmas  time! 

When  the  woudrous  love  of  God  inspires  and  swells  the  ringing  chime 
Till  the  air  of  night  is  throbbing  with  the  sweetness  of  his  love 
Jind  the  song  of  earth  seems  mingling  with  the  Jlngel-choirs  above. 
Come  ye  mud-bespattered  workers  of  the  brickyard  and  the  mill, 

Come  ye  down  cast,  care=worn  toilers,  bid  your  troubled  hearts  be  still 
Christ  is  born,  God’s  love  endureth,  swell  the  song  of  love  again. 
“Glory  to  God  in  Heaven,  and  on  earth  good  will  to  men.” 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  HAVEN  BRICK  NEWS. 


BRICK  STREETS  A  SUCCESS  IN  CONNECTICUT’^  METROPOLIS. 

IKE  MOST  OTHER  wide-awake  cities, 
New  Haven,  is  giving  serious  attention  to 
the  permanent  improvement  of  her 

streets,  and  is  learning  by  experience 
that,  for  durability  and  cleanliness,  good 
brick  pavements  make  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  driveways,  and  are  the 

cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best,  pavements 
in  the  long  run.  One  of  the  first  brick  pavements  put  down 

in  the  City  of  Elms  was  laid  on  Ashmun  street,  north,  from 

Gregory.  This  pavement  was  laid  nine  years  ago,  and  has 
never  needed  repairs  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  is  to-day  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  as  the  accompanying  picture  shows. 

The  picture  was  taken  at  the  corner  of  Ashmun  and  Greg¬ 
ory,  looking  north.  The  building  in  the  view  is  a  part  of  the 
factory  of  the  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the 
New  Haven  Brick  Machine,  which  is  also  pictured  on  page 
598.  Mr.  J.  Wheaton  Stone,  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
was  not  at  home  when  the  picture  was  taken,  or  we  might 
have  included  his  kindly  face  in  the  view.  His  is  a  familiar 


New  Haven’s  First  Brick  Pavement.  The  Eastern  Machinery 
Go’s  Factory  in  the  Background. 


face  to  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  as  he  has  been  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  meetings  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  and  he  promises  to  be  in  Cleveland  Convention  week, 
Providence  permitting. 

Referring  to  this  brick  pavement,  Mr.  Stone  said:  “This 
street  was  paved  with  Syracuse  brick,  laid  on  about  an  inch 
or  a  little  more  of  sand,  with  a  concrete  foundation  of  five  to 
six  inches.  As  an  exceptional  bit  of  good  work,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  four  years  ago  the  water  company  took  up  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  the  pavement  in  order  to  relay  a  line  of  pipe,  and 
afterward  put  down  the  same  old  brick  that  they  had  taken 
out,  and  did  the  work  so  well  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible 
to  discern  the  part  of  the  pavement  relaid.” 

From  this  same  corner  south,  Ashmun  street  is  paved  with 
Mack  brick,  which  have  been  down  about  three  years.  They 
are  standing  up  very  well,  indeed.  They  are  wire  cut  brick, 
and  just  a  little  larger  than  the  Syracuse  brick,  which  are  of 
building  brick  size.  The  Mack  brick  were  laid  on  the  same 
character  of  foundation  as  the  .others,  and  dry  sand  was  swept 
into  the  joints. 

On  York  street  is  another  brick  pavement.  Here  Barring¬ 
ton  brick  were  used  on  one  side  of  the  car  track  and  Syracuse 
brick  on  the  other  side.  They  have  been  laid  seven  or  eight 


years,  and  are  still  in  good  condition.  There  is  a  very  great 
amount  of  traffic  over  that  street,  and  it  is  all  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  each  side  of  the  car  tracks,  so  that  the  brick 
probably  get  considerably  more  actual  service  than  do  the 
brick  in  Ashmun  street,  which  has  an  equally  heavy  traffic, 
but  no  car  track  to  confine  it  in  certain  limits. 

On  Church  street  is  laid  still  another  make  of  brick,  which 


W.  E.  &  J.  A.  Davis,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


lias  been  down  nearly  two  years,  not  long  enough  to  show 
their  worth;  but  it  is  claimed  there  were  so  many  bad  brick 
laid  that  the  pavement  is  likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory. 
Nearly  half  a  mile  of  East  Chapel  street  is  also  laid  with  the 
same  sort  of  brick,  and  a  good  deal  of  unfavorable  comment 
and  criticism  has  been  made  about  the  latter  job. 

Wooster  street,  something  over  half  a  mile  long,  is  paved 
with  Mack  brick,  and  it  is  not  showing  up  as  good  as  it  was 
hoped  it  would.  A  good  many  depressions  are  wearing  into 
the  surface  of  the  pavement.  There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  traffic  on  this  street,  such  as  coal  carts  and  trucking  of  all 
sorts.  The  pavement  has  been  down  a  little  over  two  years. 
The  brick  were  laid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  pave¬ 
ments  mentioned,  and  dry  sand  used  as  a  filler.  It  is  thought 
that  the  contractors  were  not  “on  to  their  jobs.”  That  is,  they 
did  not  know  how  to  lay  a  real  good  brick  street,  or,  if.  they 
did,  were  careless,  and  the  writer  is  under  the  impression 


Davis  Bros.  Clay  Bank. 


that  care  in  construction  is  just  as  essential  as  the  quality 
of  the  brick. 

During  the  past  summer  a  large  number  of  Syracuse  brick 
have  been  laid  on  Chapel,  Elm  and  Crown  streets.  They  were 
all  laid  on  a  sand  cushion,  concrete  foundation,  and  grouted 
in  the  joints  with  cement  filler.  Of  course,  they  have  not 
been  down  long  enough  to  determine  their  worth,  but  to  date 
the  pavement  appears  first-class. 
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The  intersection  of  State  and  Chapel  streets  is  one  of  the 
busiest  corners  in  the  whole  city;  in  fact,  the  worst,  because 
of  the  car  track  curves.  This  intersection  was  paved  with 
Syracuse  brick  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  it  is  doing  won¬ 
derfully  well. 

On  the  whole,  the  brick  streets  of  New  Haven  are  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  in  the  near  future 
brick  streets  will  predominate  in  this  city. 

THE  BUILDING  BRICK  MARKET 

Of  New  Haven  and  vicinity  has  been  fair  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  prevailing  price  for  large 
contracts,  but  am  told  that  brick  have  sold  steadily  through 
the  year  at  very  nearly  $8  per  thousand,  delivered  on  the  job, 
and  small  lots  have  brought  a  half  dollar  more.  It  costs  from 
75  cents  to  $2  a  thousand,  according  to  location  of  the  brick¬ 
yard,  to  deliver  brick  in  New  Haven.  The  brick  that  have 
been  sold  by  local  brickmakers  to  outside  territory  have,  of 
course,  been  sold  at  prices  prevailing  in  competition  with 
manufacturers  at  other  points. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  brick  next 
spring,  and  a  number  of  brickmakers  in  Connecticut  have  re¬ 
fused  contracts  for  brick  that  were  very  much  beyond  their 
capacity  to  supply.  All  the  yards  were  run  as  late  as  possible 
this  fall,  in  fact  practically  up  to  the  1st  of  November. 

A  TIDY  BRICK  PLANT. 

New  England  people  are  proverbially  tidy  and  precise,  but 


plant,  thus  affording  excellent  shipping  facilities.  Most  of 
the  brick,  though,  are  hauled  to  New  Haven  in  wagons.  The 
Davises  are  born  and  bred  brickmakers  and  give  close  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  every"  detail  of  the  work,  and  consequently 
are  very  successful.  A  NEW  ENGLANDER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS.  No.  3. 

By  D.  W.  Stookey. 


— The  Sub-Foundation. — 

0  MATERIAL  for  the  surface  of  a  street 
pavement  can  give  good  results  unless  it 
is  supported  firmly  in  its  place  up  to  the 
grade  by  the  substructure.  Brick,  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  pavement,  has  suffered 
criticism  because  it  was  allowed  to  sink 
out  of  line.  Paving  brick  are  only  ex¬ 
pected  to  supply  the  wearing  surface  of 
the  pavement,  and  should  not  be  condemned  when  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  faulty. 

Experience  has  shown  several  reasons  why  the  foundations 
have  failed  to  support  the  surface  of  brick  pavements.  Lack 
of  proper  drainage  makes  the  ground  soft  during  wet  seasons. 
Nearly  all  soils,  whether  clay,  loam  or  sand,  will  firmly  sup¬ 
port  a  pavement  when  they  are  dry,  and  none  will  when  satur- 


Brick  Plant  of  the  Davis  Bros.,  near  New  Haven,  Conn. 


I  was  just  a  bit  surprise  when  I  visited  one  of  the  brickyards 
of  Davis  Bros.,  near  here,  to  find  it  almost  wholly  free  from 
the  litter  and  scrap  usually  seen  about  brick  plants,  even  of 
the  tidy  sort.  Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Davis  said:  “Our 
yard  superintendent  makes  it  a  rule  to  clean  up  the  yard  at 
least  once  a  week,  regardless  of  how  busy  he  may  be  with  rush 
orders,  or  anything  else.”  It  is  a  good  practice,  one  which 
might  be  adopted  universally  with  profit  and  advantage,  for 
careless  habits  lead  to  waste  and  extravagance. 

The  Davises  have  a  splendid  clay  bank.  It  averages  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  and  is  almost  entirely  free  from  stone 
or  any  undesirable  substances;  it  is  just  good  plastic  clay 
from  top.  to  bottom.  It  is  spaded  down  like  cheese,  thrown 
into  carts  and  hauled  direct  to  machine.  They  have  two  New 
Haven  equipments,  each  with  a  daily  capacity  of  35,000  or  40,- 
000  brick.  The  brick  are  dried  on  pallets  under  sheds,  and 
burned  in  permanent  clamps  with  wood  and  coal.  A  switch 
from  the  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  runs  through  the 


ated  with  water.  Dry  ground  is  solid  and  firm,  but  wet  ground 
is  not. 

Some  people  who  hold  positions  as  city  officials  entertain 
the  idea  that  drain  tile  and  tile  drainage  are  only  for  the 
farmer.  If  tile  drainage  is  good  for  the  farmer’s  land  it  is 
still  good  for  it  after  the  city  has  been  built  upon  it.  The  same 
conditions  obtain  and  the  same  treatment  would  improve  those 
conditions  when  they  are  unfavorable. 

No  amount  of  tamping  nor  rolling  will  suffice  to  make  a 
saturated  soil  firm  enough  to  support  a  surface  pavement.  In 
one  instance  I  knew  a  steam  roller  to  settle  in  a  wet  street 
that  was  being  rolled  preparatory  to  laying  pavement.  Several 
hours  and  a  number  of  jackscrews  were  required  to  extricate 
the  roller. 

The  soil  found  in  almost  any  street  will  be  firm  enough  when 
dry  to  support  a  pavement,  probably  none  will  when  saturated 
with  water. 

If  not  naturally  dry  at  all  times,  the  sub-foundation  should 
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be  thoroughly  underdrained  with  tile.  Dry  ground  is  solid, 
while  wet  ground  is  soft.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  build  a 
solid,  satisfactory  and  permanent  pavement  upon  a  muddy  sub¬ 
foundation. 

We  have  in  mind  a  case  where  a  black,  spongy  soil  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  brick  pavement.  The  grading  was  done,  and  at 
one  place  where  there  had  been  a  slight  cut  the  spongy  soil 
arose  in  waves  as  the  heavy  steam  roller  passed  over  it.  The 
pavement  was  laid  with  a  broken  stone  foundation,  the  usual 
sand  cushion  and  one  course  of  brick  on  edge,  and  finished 
with  a  sand  filler,  the  usual  method  several  years  ago,  when 
this  pavement  was  laid.  To-day  the  surface  of  this  pavement 
distinctly  shows  a  succession  of  waves,  probably  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  high,  and  about  two  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 

The  sub-foundation  should  be  everywhere  brought  to  grade 
and  uniformly  compacted,  and  carefully  tested  by  template,  or 
some  other  reliable  method.  If  the  sub-foundation  is  not  to 
grade  the  sand  cushion  will  he  thicker  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  and  will  offer  varying  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
superimposed  brick.  If  it  is  not  uniformly  compacted  the 
softer  portions  will  settle  more  than  those  more  compact,  and 
corresponding  settling  will  show  upon  the  surface  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  pavement  after  it  has  been  subjected  for  a  time  to  travel. 

In  writing  of  brick  pavements  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  Souder,  civil  engineer,  gives  to  the  readers  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  in  September,  1900,  the  following  extract  from  that 
city’s  specifications  for  brick  pavements: 

“The  street  shall  be  excavated  and  graded  from  curb  to  curb 


properly  filled  will  be  dug  out  and  refilled  with  gravel,  well 
rammed.  The  entire  roadbed  will  be  thoroughly  compacted 

by  rolling  with  a  steam  roller  weighing  not  less  than  - ■ 

tons,  or  by  tamping  with  a  ram  weghing  not  less  than  - • 

pounds,  in  such  places  where  the  roller  cannot  be  used.  The 
rolled  surface  must  conform  closely  to  the  prescribed  cross 
sections  of  the  surface  of  the  pavement  when  completed.” 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MAKING  BRICK  IN  THE  WINTER  TIME. 


A  Typical  Chicago  Yard- — Advantages  of  Oil  as  a  Fuel. 

VISIT  TO  ONE  of  the  great  building 
brick  plants  of  Chicago  is  interesting  to 
clayworkers  always,  and  particularly  so 
in  the  winter  time,  for  it  is  an  unusual 
sight  to  see  brick  being  made  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  per  hour, 
even  when  the  weather  conditions  are  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Clay-Worker  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  rush  methods  characteristic  of 
Chicago  it  may  seem  incredible  that  brick  are  made  at  the 
same  rate  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  the 
thermometer  is  registering  anywhere  from  10  to  20  degrees 
below  zero.  It  is  done,  though,  just  the  same,  in  Chicago.  A 
recent  visit  to  yard  No.  23  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  afforded 


A  Winter  Scene  at  the  Blue  Island  Plant  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  The  Locomotive  and  its  Square  Round  House. 


accurately  to  a  sub-grade  of  nine  (9)  inches  preparatory  for 
repairing;  this  sub-grade  to  be  excavated  or  graded  one  full 
block  in  length,  and  thoroughly  compacted  by  rolling  with  a 
heavy  steam  roller,  weighing  not  less  than  five  (5)  gross  tons, 
until  the  new  surface,  from  curb  to  curb,  shall  be  exactly  nine 
(9)  inches  below  the  intended  finished  grade  of  the  pavement 
and  parallel  with  it.  The  contractor  shall  do  all  filling  and 
leveling  to  established  grades,  and  soft  and  spongy  places  shall 
be  dug  out  and  refilled  with  coarse  sand  or  gravel  screenings, 
rammed  solid  previous  to  the  rolling.” 

In  the  same  issue  Mr.  E.  A.  Kemmler,  assistant  city  engi¬ 
neer,  of  Columbus,  O.,  expresses  practically  the  same  idea  in 
these  words: 

“To  begin  with,  a  hard,  dry  sub-grade  is  as  essential  as  a 
good  foundation.  All  soft  or  spongy  places  should  be  treated 
very  thoroughly  by  removing  the  soft  earth,  if  shallow,  or  roll¬ 
ing  the  gravel  or  crushed  stone  into  it  until  it  becomes  firm 
and  hard.” 

The  city  engineer  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  specifies  that: 

“The  roadway  is  to  be  excavated  and  graded  to  a  depth  of 

- inches  below  the  finished  surface  of  the  street.  Soft  or 

spongy  places  not  affording  a  firm  foundation  and  newly-made 
excavations  for  trenches  or  other  purposes  that  have  not  been 


an  optical  demonstration  of  this.  This  is  the  plant  formerly 
known  as  the  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.’s  new  yard,  built 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  redoubtable  D.  V.  Purington, 
which  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  up  to  date  in  all  its  equipment. 

Alighting  from  a  Rock  Island  suburban  train  at  the  station 
of  Purington,  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  black  clouds  of  smoke 
by  which  it  is  so  easy  ordinarily  to  locate  a  brickyard.  With 
some  misgivings  lest  I  had  got  off  at  the  wrong  place,  I  made 
inquiry  and  was  told  to  go  straight  on  up  the  road  “and  fear 
no  danger.”  I  did  so,  at  a  double  quick  gait,  the  sharp,  cut¬ 
ting  wind  accelerating  my  movements.  It  is  a  long  walk 
around  the  old  clay  hole.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  it  would 
seem  as  if  enough  material  had  been  taken  from  this  one  place 
to  build  a  whole  city.  Passing  through  the  old  P.-K.  yard  No. 
1,  which  is  idle  at  present,  and  through  about  half  a  mile  of 
kiln  sheds,  the  Purington  yard  No.  2  loomed  into  view.  I 
again  inquired  of  a  passer-by  if  that  was  the  plant  run  by  Mr. 
George  Drew,  and  was  told:  “Yes,  and  you  had  better  keep 
on  the  railroad  track  and  not  try  the  short  cut  through  the 
clay  pit,  for  it  is  awfully  muddy,  for  all  the  ground  is  covered 
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with  snow.”  I  followed  instructions  and  fetched  up  at  the  end 
of  another  long  kiln  shed  and  discovered  why  there  were  no 
clouds  of  smoke — the  brick  were  being  burned  with  oil. 

Though  half  a  million  brick  were  under  fire  in  this  one 
clamp,  we  found  the  burner  chatting  leisurely  with  an  assis¬ 
tant.  The  hiss  of  the  steam  and  the  roar  of  the  flames  in  the 
arches  told  him  that  the  process  of  burning  was  being  forced 
more  rapidly  than  he  and  a  dozen  men  like  him  could  have 
accomplished  by  the  most  energetic  firing  with  coal.  This 
item,  the  saving  of  labor,  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
oil  as  a  fuel.  A  still  more  important  feature  with  the  Chicago 
yards  is  the  shortening  of  the  time  required  to  finish  a  kiln. 
It  takes  less  than  half  the  time  to  burn  a  kiln  with  oil  than 
it  did  when  they  used  coal.  This,  of  course,  would  not  hold 
good  with  all  clays,  but  where  a  clay  will  stand  forced  firing 
as  a  Chicago  clay  does  the  saving  of  time  is  no  small  item. 

As  the  accompanying  illustration  shows,  the  equipment  for 
burning  with  oil  is  simple  in  character.  A  double  line  of 
pipes  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the  kiln,  one  for  the  steam  and 
one  for  the  oil.  Burners  are  attached  and  placed  in  front  of 
each  arch.  These  burners  are  simple  affairs,  constructed  of 
piping  by  workmen  at  the  plant.  When  they  first  began  to  use 
oil  some  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  patent  burners  and 
appliances  were  indispensable,  but  in  time  they  found  that 
home-made  burners  answered  their  purpose  just  as  well,  if  not 
a  little  better.  After  the  pipes  are  laid,  the  burners  adjusted, 
the  steam  and  oil  are  turned  on,  a  few  twists  of  the  wrist,  and 
the  volume  or  flow  of  oil  is  adjusted,  and  then  the  burning 
proceeds  with  very  little  attention.  The  volume  of  heat  can, 
of  course,  be  controlled  to  a  nicety,  but  as  Chicago  clay  will 
stand  quick  firing,  little  or  no  time  is  lost  in  raising  the  heat 
to  a  high  degree,  and  this  is  held  until  the  burn  is  finished — 
not  over  three  days  ordinarily. 

“Where  will  I  find  Mr.  Drew?”  I  yelled  at  the  burner.  He 
replied,  indicating  by  a  swing  of  his  hand  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent’s  headquarters.  We  found  the  office,  a  little 
brick  structure,  close  to  the  machine  house,  but  it  was  empty. 
Noting  that  there  was  no  brussels  carpet  upon  the  floor,  nor 
even  the  semblance  of  a  fire  in  the  stove,  we  set  out  in  search 


Burning  with  Oil,  a  Clamp  under  Fire. 


away  on  the  off-bearing  belt,  as  if  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
squeeze,  we  concluded  that  it  was  not  such  dreadfully  mean 
stuff  to  work  after  all. 

“It  is  no  easy  job,”  said  Mr.  Drew,  “to  get  in  clay  enough 
to  keep  this  Chambers  machine  going.”  We  thought  so,  too, 
and  so  went  out  to  the  clay  bank  to  see  how  it  was  done.  At 
the  bank  we  found  a  Marion  steam  shovel  making  easy  work 
of  its  part  of  the  task.  The  clay  is  dropped  from  the  dipper 


Mr.  George  Drew  at  the  Office  Door. 


into  side  dump  cars,  three  to  five  of  which,  each  holding  about 
three  yards  of  clay,  are  filled  in  almost  as  many  minutes.  The 
cars  are  then  coupled  together  and  a  dummy  engine,  another 
of  Mr.  Drew’s  constructions,  hauls  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  where  a  cable  is  attached  and  they 
are  drawn  up,  one  at  a  time,  emptied,  switched  back  onto  an¬ 
other  track  automatically,  and  hauled  away  again  by  the  loco¬ 
motive  to  the  steam  shovel.  The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  not  only  the  “dummy,”  but  its  square  roundhouse.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  office,  we  again  brought  our  camera  into  play, 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  round  picture 
of  a  square  man. 

Mr.  Drew  has  kindly  consented  to  take  a  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  coming  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10-15.  He  will  address  the  convention  on  “Oil  as  a  Fuel 
for  Burning  Brick,”,  and  will  submit  sample  burners,  etc.,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  especially  interested.  As  Mr. 
Drew  has  burned  many  millions  of  brick  with  oil,  the  members 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  can  count  on  hearing  an  unvarnished  tale  of 
practical  experience.  Those  who  may  be  able  to  visit  Chicago 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  brickyard,  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves  just  what  is  being  done  and  how.  The  yard  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  in  full  operation  throughout  the  winter. 

T.  F.  S. 


of  Mr.  Drew,  and  found  him  standing  over  the  granulator,  in¬ 
dustriously  prodding  at  great  hunks  of  clay  which  were  being 
dumped  into  the  machine  by  the  carload.  “This  is  beastly 
mean  stuff  to  work,”  he  explained,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  a  fear¬ 
ful  strain  was  being  put  upon  the  grinding  apparatus,  but 
when  we  passed  on  to  the  brick  machine  and  saw  the  stream 
of  clay  running  out  so  fast  that  it  fairly  steamed  from  the 
friction  of  the  die,  and  as  the  wires  cut  off  the  brick  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  a  second  they  went  bobbing  and  dancing 


He  Makes  Brick  From  Sand. 


Letters  patent  have  been  granted  to  Herman  E.  Brown,  of 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  the  inventor  of  “Dolomitic  sandstone.”  The 
artificial  stone  is  made  of  common,  ordinary  sand.  Sand  may 
be  converted  by  Mr.  Brown’s  process  into  a  brick  of  almost 
any  color,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  it  will  be  ready 
for  use,  and  will  withstand  a  strain  of  625  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. — Ex. 
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THE  OHIO  VALLEY  POTTERY  MANUFACTURERS  MEET 


In  Annual  Convention — Nearly  Every  Plant  in  the  Valley 

Represented. 

HESE  ARE  BUSY  times  for  the  potter.  Nearly  every 
manufacturer  in  the  Ohio  valley  has  been  running  his 
factory  full-handed  throughout  the  past  year.  Orders 
have  been  plentiful  and  at  good  prices.  As  a  result  of  this 
universal  prosperity,  the  annual  meetings  held  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before.  Meetings 
have  recently  been  held  at  Pittsburg  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
head  centers  for  the  pottery  industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  being  considered  is  rail¬ 
road  freight  rates.  They  have  been  excessive  of  late  years, 
but  there  is  now  a  movement  all  along  the  lime,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  result  in  a  readjustment.  Mr.  John  A.  Campbell, 


indulged  in  until  long  after  midnight.  The  principal  speakers 
were  W.  E.  Wells,  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Supply  Co.; 
George  C.  Murphyn,  president  of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries 
Co.;  J.  J.  Purington,  formerly  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Potteries  Co.,  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
East  Liverpool  Potteries  Co.;  Mr.  H.  M.  Louthan,  president  of 
the  Louthan  Supply  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Rhodes,  of  the  Knowles, 
Taylor  &  Knowles  Co. 


FORT  DODGE  (IA.)  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  ITEMS. 


A  BRICK  AND  TILE  plant  is  a  possibility  for  the  town  of 
Gowrie,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  this  city,  where  an  ex¬ 
tensive  vein  of  clay  has  been  located.  The  clay  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  farm  of  S.  E.  Weitzel,  of  Gowrie,  who  has  had  a 
number  of  tests  made,  and  the  product  produced  is  pronounced 


The  Potters  at  Banquet,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  principal  railroads  in  the  pottery  districts  were 
preparing  to  make  concessions.  It  seems  that  the  railroad 
magnates  have  finally  awakened  to  the  fact  that  imported 
goods  can  be  shipped  from  Europe  into  the  United  States  as 
cheaply  as  domestic  pottery,  and  as  a  result  they  will  place 
pottery  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  where  it  was  before 
freight  rates  were  advanced  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  stable  one,  and  prices  will  probably  remain  about  the 
same  as  during  the  past  season. 

A  very  enjoyable  occasion  was  that  of  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  Manufacturing  Potters,  held  at  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  December  5.  The  banquet  hall  was  decorated  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  nearly  one  hundred  manufacturing  potters,  seemingly 
at  peace  with  themselves  and  all  mankind,  enjoyed  a  good  din¬ 
ner  and  an  evening  of  social  intercourse.  There  were  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  toasts  and  story  telling,  and  music  was 


unusually  good.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  organize  a 
company  to  put  in  a  plant.  Mr.  Weitzel  will  no  doubt  be  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  company. 

The  brick  and  tile  firm  of  Beem  &  Nelson,  of  Lehigh,  la.,  are 
placing  tunnels  from  their  kilns  to  the  fan,  in  which  to  draw 
the  hot  air  from  the  kilns  while  they  are  cooling  to  dryer.  In¬ 
stead  of  opening  the  vents  in  the  top  to  allow  the  heat  to  es¬ 
cape  after  the  brick  are  ready  to  come  out,  the  hot  air  will  be 
utilized  in  the  drying  rooms.  It  will  be  brought  through  the 
tunnels  to  the  dry  rooms. 

A.  K.  Klass,  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  is  negotiating  with  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Corey  Brick  Co.,  of  Lehigh,  la.,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Frank  Corey,  who  has  superintended 
the  plant  since  its  start,  will  retire  from  the  management  on 
account  of  poor  health.  The  company  has  created  a  large  and 
growing  demand  for  its  products  and  has  been  very  pros¬ 
perous. 
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Present  indications  point  to  a  very  heavy  run  of  business 
for  all  of  the  local  brick  and  tile  plants  next  season.  This  will 
be  for  pavers  as  well  as  common  and  building  stock.  All  of 
the  plants  have  worked  their  full  capacity  this  year  and  have 
many  orders  yet  unfilled.  The  amount  of  building  which  will 
be  done  in  Fort  Dodge  and  vicinity  the  coming  season  bids  fair 
to  break  all  former  records.  None  of  the  local  tile  factories 
were  able  to  take  care  of  their  business  this  year.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  tile  used  for  farm  purposes  was  unprecedented. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GALESBURG  INDUSTRIES. 


The  Convention  Citys  Great  Manufacturing  Plants  of  Special  Interest 
to  Clayworkers — The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co’s  Works — 
Model  Factory  of  The  Frost  Engine  Co. 

ALBSBURG  is  a  beautiful  city.  The  ac¬ 
companying  view  of  her  public  square  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  spirit  of  art  and  culture 
predominates  in  both  her  public  as  well 
as  private  affairs.  Located  163  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago,  she  is  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  Western  metropolis  to 
escape  the  dwarfing  influence  a  great  city  has  on  nearby  towns, 
and  yet  has  the  advantage  of  the  world  knowledge  which  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  a  great  commercial  center. 

Galesburg  is  noted  for  several  things.  She  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Col.  D.  V.  Purington, 
who  is  authority  on  the  subject,  says:  “Galesburg  is  famous 
for  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  its  educational  institutions, 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— 1:30  P.  M. 

Annual  Address  by  President . A.  L.  Converse,  Springfield,  Ill. 

“Tiling  Highways” . E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill. 

“Where  Are  We  At” . H.  V.  Cook,  Odin,  Ill. 

“Factory  Leaks” . D.  M.  Duddelston,  Stewartson,  Ill. 

“Brick  Testing”  . 

. D.  J.  Christopher,  Official  Brick  Tester,  City  of  Chicago 

“Piece  Work” . J.  P.  Fargo,  Streator,  Ill. 

‘"rile  Draining” . G.  W.  Songer,  Cissna  Park,  111. 

MORNING  SESSION— WEDNESDAY.  JAN.  8. 

“The  Superintendent”...*. . Eben  Rogers,  Alton,  Ill. 

“Avoid  Strikes” — “How?” . Melvin  L.  Emerich,  Chicago,  III. 

“Brick  Inspection” . Chas.  Ridgely,  Springfield,  Ill. 

“What  Illinois  Tile  Manufacturers  Have  Done” . 

. C.  G.  Elliott,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“The  Brickmaker’s  Dream” . W.  C.  Campbell,  Grant  Park,  Ill. 

Reports  of  Committees . 

Election  of  Officers . 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Union  Hotel  to 
serve  a  late  supper,  at  which  time  our  social  programme  will  be 
carried  out. 

Afternoon  of  Wednesday  will  be  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Brick  Works  at  Galesburg. 

G.  C.  STOLL,  Secretary.  A.  L.  CONVERSE,  President. 

The  visit  to  the  paving  brick  plants  will  doubtless  prove  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  week.  The  Purington 
plant,  which  is  probably  the  largest  paving  brick  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  will  be  in  full  operation,  and  visitors  will 
be  welcomed  cordially  and  given  the  freedom  of  the  plant. 
That  is,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  inspect  thoroughly  any  and 
every  feature  of  the  work.  There  are  no  secret  chambers  or 
hidden  apartments  about  the  Purington  plant  to  which  visitors 
are  not  welcome,  and  no  “Visitors  Not  Allowed”  signs  are  ever 
seen  on  any  plant  or  establishment  bearing  the  name  of  Pur¬ 
ington. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

We  recently  visited  the  works,  and  found  that  many  changes 


Galesburg’s  Brick  l’aved  Public  Square. 


beautiful  women,  bright  men,  good  horses  and  large  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments.  A  community  possessing  so  many 
charms  is  surely  a  good  place  to  hold  a  clayworkers’  conven¬ 
tion.  Hence,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  gathering  at  Gales¬ 
burg  January  7  and  8,  when  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association  will  be  held 
there.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  insure  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  time  for  all  who  attend  the  convention,  and  a  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  each  and  every  clayworker  in  the 
State— and  adjoining  States  as  well — to  come  and  take  part  in 
the  convention  work  and  participate  in  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  The  secretary  has  arranged  a  very  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  includes  the  following  papers: 

PROGRAMME  OF  ILLINOIS  CLAYWORKERS’  ASSOCIATION, 
UNION  HOTEL,  GALESBURG,  ILL.,  JAN.  7  AND  8,  1902. 

TUESDAY.  1.0  A.  M. 

Enrolling  Members  and  Reports . 

Report  of  Secretary . G.  C.  Stoll.  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Appointment  of  Committees . 


and  improvements  have  been  made  since  we  were  last  there. 
The  past  year  has  been  the  busiest  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Though  they  have  a  total  daily  capacity  of  some  300,000 
paving  brick,  they  have  been  rushed  with  orders  throughout 
the  season,  and  now  have  a  very  small  amount  of  stock  on 
the  yard.  They  will  run  through  the  winter  and  hope  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  brick  to  enable  them  to  fill 
promptly  all  orders  that  will  be  tendered  to  them  in  the  spring. 

They  are  also  building  ten  additional  kilns,  which  will  ma¬ 
terially  increase  their  capacity.  They  already  had  twenty- 
seven  square  down-draft  kilns  of  the  Eudaly  type,  but  are  now 
building  ten  more  of  a  similar  character.  The  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  plant,  Mr.  W.  S.  Purington,  is  an  inventive  genius, 
and  solves  in  his  own  way  many  mechanical  problems  that 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  year.  He  has  studied 
the  kiln  question  long  and  deeply,  and  has  embodied  in  the 
new  kilns  some  features  which  he  thinks  very  advantageous. 

The  accompanying  views  indicate  the  chief  features  of  these 
new  kilns.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  no  bag  walls,  but 
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that  the  arches  and  fire  chambers  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
kiln.  The  brick  are  set  in  the  kiln  flush  with  the  inside  walls 
from  end  to  end.  The  new  kilns  are  not  quite  so  wide  as  the 
old  ones,  but  the  capacity  is  fully  as  great,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  bag  walls,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  kiln  strength¬ 
ens  the  arches.  So  Mr.  Purington  figures  there  will  be  little 
or  no  danger  of  the  kiln  roofs  falling  in,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  the  wider  kilns.  Mr.  Purington’  has  also  constructed  a 
sliding  joint  in  the  side  walls  of  the  kilns,  which  prevents  the 
cracking  incident  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  during  the 
burning  and  cooling  process. 

Each  of  nine  of  the  ten  kilns  has  three  stacks,  one  at  each 
end  and  another  at  one  side.  The  tenth  kiln,  which  is  larger 
than  the  rest,  measuring  147  feet  in  length,  has  four  stacks 
— one  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  The  kilns  are  built  as  sub¬ 
stantially  as  brick  and  mortar  can  make  them,  and  while  not 
given  the  exact  figures,  we  venture  the  guess  that  they  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000  each,  or  $80,000  for  the  ten  kilns. 
This  of  itself  is  a  pretty  fair  investment  for  even  a  paving 
brick  plant. 

They  are  drying  their  brick  with  the  heat  from  the  cooling 
kilns,  conducting  the  same  through  immense  iron  pipes,  which 
extend  from  kiln  to  kiln  and  into  the  dryer.  The  system  was 


installed  by  the  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Under¬ 
ground  conduits  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  kilns.  This  method  of  drying  has  proved 
satisfactory  in  every  way  and  has  saved  the  company  many 
dollars. 

Early  the  past  season  they  attached  an  automatic  stoking 
device  to  their  boilers  and  find  it  economical.  It  is  a  fuel 
saver,  in  that  it  enables  them  to  burn  coal  that  is  about  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  nut  and  lump  coal  which  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  burn  previous  to  the  installation  of  the  stoker.  They 
are  making  both  brick  and  block.  The  former  weighs  about 
seven  pounds  and  the  latter  nine  pounds. 

The  shale  is  taken  from  the  bank  with  a  steam  shovel  (they 
have  recently  purchased  a  new  90-ton  shovel  from  the  Marion 
(Ohio)  Steam  Shovel  Co.)  and  hauled  in  cars  by  a  dummy  en¬ 
gine,  which  runs  them  to  a  point  where  a  hoisting  cable  is  at¬ 
tached.  The  coupling  is  done  automatically,  a  device  of  Mr. 
Purington’s  own  invention,  and  is  dumped  into  a  Frost  pan. 
They  have  eight  of  these,  two  for  each  machine,  and  say  they 
are  O.  K.  They  have  four  immense  Chambers  machines,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  a  day.  When  the  new  kilns 
are  completed  they  will  probably  make  that  number  of  brick 
on  each  machine  right  through  the  season.  About  75  per 
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cent,  of  their  product  is  repressed  on  Eagle  machines,  from  the 
factory  of  the  American  Clayworking  Machinery  Co. 

Their  daily  shipments  average  between  50,000  and  60,000 
cars.  Those  of  our  readers  who  ship  by  rail  can  readily  im¬ 
agine  that  their  freight  bills  amount  to  an  enormous  sum 
each  month.  The  plant  has  been  planned  and  managed  along 


run  into  an  immense  cistern  or  reservoir.  Four  cars  were 
used,  two  being  filled  while  two  were  being  emptied.  It  kept 
a  train  crew  busy  most  of  the  night  to  get  in  water  enough 
to  run  the  plant  through  the  following  day,  but  the  scheme 
worked  very  well. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.  have  recently  purchased 


Purington  Paving  Brick  Go’s  Shale  Bank,  Marion  Steam  Shovel  and  Baldwin  Locomotive. 


liberal  lines,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  success 
is  largely  due  to  this,  for  broad-gauged,  liberal  management  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  large  measure  of  success  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  character. 

A  NOVEL  WAY  OF  GETTING  WATER. 

The  plant  has  not  been  shut  down,  except  for  holidays,  since 
March,  1900,  and  they  expect  to  run  up  to  their  full  capacity 
right  through  the  winter.  Late  this  fall  it  looked  for  a  time 
as  though  they  would  have  to  shut  down  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  water.  The  extended  drought  has  played  havoc  throughout 
western  Illinois.  Streams,  which  the  oldest  inhabitants  say 
have  never  been  dry  before,  have  dried  up  completely.  When 


the  plant  of  the  Galesburg  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  located  a 
short  distance  from  their  own  works,  and  are  planning  to 
operate  same  the  coming  season.  If  present  trade  prospects 
are  realized,  they  will  run  all  of  these  plants  next  year. 

GALESBURG’S  BRICK  PAVED  STREETS. 

Galesburg  is  not  like  the  proverbial  shoemaker  who  allows 
his  children  to  go  barefooted.  Her  streets  are  paved,  and 
paved  with  brick.  She  now  has  twenty-one  miles  of  brick 
paved  streets,  a  large  portion  of  which  have  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  heavy  traffic  for  six,  eight  and  ten  years,  and  are 
still  in  excellent  condition,  good  for  many  more  years  of  hard 
usage.  She  will  lay  several  additional  miles  of  pavement  the 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co’s  Portable  Tanks. 


the  situation  became  serious  a  plan  was  conceived  of  hauling 
the  water  in  freight  cars  from  a  pumping  station  a  mile  or  two 
distant.  We  present  a  picture  of  the  cars  as  they  stood  on  a 
side  track.  They  hold  about  7,500  gallons  each,  and  the  leak¬ 
age  en  transit  from  pumping  station  to  cistern  was  compara¬ 
tively  light.  The  water  was  hauled  in  during  the  night  and 


coming  year,  and  continue  the  good  work  from  year  to  year 
until  her  every  street  is  paved  with  the  material  which  has 
made  her  famous.  When  that  has  been  accomplished,  the 
country  roads  leading  into  the  city  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  further  paving  operations.  Indeed,  it  is  a  little  surprising 
that  Galesburg  has  allowed  Peoria  and  Monmouth  to  take  the 
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lead  in  work  of  this  sort.  The  sooner  she  follows  suit  now, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  her  merchants,  for  good  roads  will 
bring  increased  business  and  added  wealth.  Perhaps  the  visit¬ 
ing  brickmakers  can  awaken  her  to  her  opportunity  in  this 
connection. 


HOME  OF  THE  FROST  DRY  PANS. 


Immense  New  Shops  of  The  Frost  Engine  Company. 


Another  of  Galesburg’s  industries  of  special  interest  to  clay- 
workers,  and  one  which  has  given  Galesburg  a  world-wide 
reputation,  is  that  of  the  Frost  Engine  Co.  This  is  an  old  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  firm  having  started  in  business  as  far  back 


Main  Office  Frost  Engine  Co. 


than  a  million  of  them.  The  accompanying  illustrations  give 
but  a  vague  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  plant. 

The  machine  shop  building  alone  is  320  feet  long  by  75  feet 
wide.  The  boiler  shop  is  nearly  as  large,  being  250x75  feet. 
There  is  a  forge  shop  60x40  feet  and  a  pattern  and  woodwork¬ 
ing  shop  80x40  feet,  while  the  foundry  is  a  very  substantial 
building,  160x60  feet.  The  casting  storage  building  is  70x50 
feet;  the  pattern  storage  building,  two  stories,  is  100x60  feet, 
and  a  fireproof  warehouse  is  135x35  feet.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  is  a  very  cozy  office  building,  50x40  feet.  These  build¬ 
ings  are  all  tile  roofed,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  Ludowici  tile 
having  been  used;  a  good  investment  they  are,  too,  for  they 
not  only  look  fine,  but  make  the  buildings  so  nearly  fireproof 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  carry  any  fire  insurance  at  all. 

The  design  and  location  of  the  various  buildings  are  such 
as  to  afford  excellent  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  insuring  cool,  and  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings  for  the  workmen  during  warm 
weather.  All  the  buildings  are  heated  by 
a  hot-blast  system,  which  insures  equal 
comfort  during  the  severest  of  winter 
weather.  The  establishment  now  employs 
nearly  three  hundred  men.  The  comfort 
of  this  army  of  workmen  has  been  stud¬ 
ied  carefully  in  designing  and  equipping 
the  factory.  The  man  who  secures  a  per¬ 
manent  situation  in  this  factory  is  truly 
fortunate. 

Every  building  is  equipped  with  special 
machinery  adapted  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  required,  which  enables  them  to 
handle  immense  castings  weighing  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  as  easily  and  as  quickly 
as  though  they  were  but  playthings. 
Pneumatic  hoists  and  immense  traveling 
cranes  have  been  installed  at  every  point 
where  they  can  be  used  to  advantage.  A 
number  of  new  devices  for  riveting  boil¬ 
ers  are  of  special  interest.  Indeed,  each 
and  every  department  contains  some  up- 


Andrew  Harrington,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  in  his  private  Office  Consulting  with 

Assistant  Secretary  B.  J.  Howard. 


as  1855.  It  was  founded  by  J.  P.  Frost, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  As  our 
readers  well  know,  for  their  ad.  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker 
for  years  past,  they  manufacture  dry 
pans  of  various  sizes  and  capacities,  both 
wood  frame  and  iron  frame. 

Dry  pans,  however,  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  their  output.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  chiefly  is  the  manufacture  of  engines 
and  boilers,  and  they  make  an  immense 
number  of  both.  Their  engines  range 
from  15-horse-powev  to  an  immense  250- 
horse-power  Corliss.  They  not  only  make 
a  vast  number  of  engines  and  boilers  each 
year,  but  they  make  the  very  best  grade 
that  skill  and  modern  machinery  can  turn 
out.  Hence  their  products  have  gained  a 
most  enviable  reputation,  not  only 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  liter¬ 
ally  around  the  world. 

In  order  to  meet  the  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  their  engines  and  boilers 
they  built  an  entirely  new  factory  early 
in  the  present  year.  They  purchased  ten 
acres  of  ground  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  have  erected 
there  one  of  the  finest  manufacturing  plants  in  the  country. 
The  buildings  are  all  constructed  of  brick — Galesburg  shale 
brick — the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.  having  furnished  more 


to-date  mechanical  device  that  is  worthy  of  special  study. 

Two  railroad  switches  run  through  the  plant,  thus  enabling 
them  to  put  the  raw  material  just  where  wanted  and  to  load 
the  finished  products  easily  and  quickly.  The  entire  plant  is 
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most  admirably  arranged.  The  office  building  is  particularly 
cozy.  We  give  both  an  exterior  view  of  it  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
private  office  of  genial  Andrew  Harrington. 

The  officers  under  whose  direction  this  great  plant  has  been 
conceived  and  erected  are:  W.  S.  Cameron,  president;  Andrew 
Harrington,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  R.  J.  Howard,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary.  While  located  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  the 
plant  may  be  reached  from  the  public  square  within  a  few 
minutes,  trolley  cars  passing  directly  in  front  of  it.  Visitors 
to  the  State  Convention  will  miss  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
model  manufacturing  plant  if  they  fail  to  visit  the  works  of 
the  Frost  Engine  Co. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  COTTON  AND  PINES. 


TERM,  “Industrial  South,”  is  becoming 
HL  every  year  more  applicable  to  this  section 

/  of  the  Union.  And,  in  many  things,  the 

■J  South  is  progressing  in  the  right  direction. 

n  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the 

cotton  manufacturing  industry,  in  which  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  leads  her  sisters  in  Dixie.  But  in  the  matter  of  clay 
products  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  although  there 
is  plenty  of  clay  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  course,  the  main 


and  the  further  fact  that  there  is  money  in  the  “good  old- 
fashioned  brick,”  a  departure  from  the  beaten  (brick)  path  is 
now  being  started  in  Dixie. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  departure  will  cut  a  great 
figure  in  the  industrial  world — at  least,  not  for  some  time  to 
come — and  it  certainly  will  not  oust  the  clay  product  from 
its  field  of  usefulness. 

This  new  idea  is  the  making  of  brick  by  a  new  (German) 
process,  and  will  begin  its  Southern  conquest  (?)  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  which  city  was  briefly  mentioned  in  my  last  letter 
to  The  Clay-Worker.  The  brick  to  be  made  is  called  the  white 
chemical  brick,  which,  the  promoters  of  this  industry  say,  can 
be  used  for  any  kind  of  construction  for  which  baked  clay  and 
stone  are  now  employed.  Any  shape  or  color  may  be  given  the 
new  product;  it  can  be  made  in  winter  and  summer,  and  defies 
the  destructive  action  of  water,  fire  and  atmosphere,  while,  as 
to  resisting  pressure,  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  but  as  the 
bow  legs  of  a  pickaninny  in  comparison  with  it.  Anyhow,  the 
pickaninny’s  head  is  just  as  hard  as  any  chemical  brick — and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  invention  may  be  a  faliure. 

But  if  good  “chemical  bricks”  can  be  made,  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  the  cost  of  producing  such  will  be  above  that  of  the  clay 
product,  which,  in  Wilmington,  are  now  bringing  from  $6  to 
$7  per  thousand. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  the  new  brick  I  will  here 
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General  View  of  the  New  Factory  of  the  Frost  Engine  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


reason  for  this  lack  of  progress  in  “matters  plastic”  is  that  the 
South  has  been,  ever  since  its  settlement,  an  agricultural 
country,  with  a  scattered  population  and  comparatively  few 
large  cities.  It  requires  large  cities  for  large  use  of  brick, 
and  the  small  town  is  nearly  always  composed  of  wooden 
houses.  In  warm  climates  Nature  is  prolific  in  her  arboreal 
features;  and  though  clay  may  lie  around  in  great  abundance, 
it  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  convert  trees  into  lum¬ 
ber  than  to  mold  and  bake  “soil”  into  brick. 

The  latter  process  is  carried  on  to  more  or  less  extent  in  or 
near  all  Southern  cities,  and  with  fair  success,  as  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  brick  is  concerned.  But  notwithstanding  this, 


quote  from  a  local  paper,  which,  by  the  way,  leaves  out  one  of 
the  main  constituents  of  the  formula: 

“  *  *  *  The  chemicals  are  pulverized  in  a  ball  roller 

mill;  from  the  mill  the  pulverized  chemicals  fall  into  an  ap¬ 
paratus  which  is  used  to  measure  out  the  required  proportions 
of  chemicals  and  sand,  the  latter  material  being  simultane¬ 
ously  brought  into  another  sort  of  apparatus.  This  measuring 
apparatus  is  adjustable  and  will  be  set  according  to  the  quality 
of  sand  to  be  used.  From  this  measuring  apparatus  the  sand 
and  chemicals  fall  into  a  mixing  box,  where  the  materials  are 
thoroughly  blended.  The  mixing  apparatus  runs  continuously 
—as  does  the  first  mentioned — and  turns  the  mixture  over  to 
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an  elevator,  which  carries  it  wherever  wanted;  the  mixture  is 
compressed  into  bricks  under  very  heavy  pressure;  the  press 
is  especially  constructed  for  this  purpose.  The  freshly  pressed 
bricks  are  stacked  on  iron  tray  cars,  which,  after  they  are 
loaded,  are  run  into  an  iron  cylinder  fitted  with  rails,  which 
is  then  sealed  tight  and  a  very  high  pressure  of  steam  turned 
on.  In  about  twenty  minutes  there  is  created  a  pressure  of 
about  eight  atmospheres,  which  is  the  standard  desired  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  hydrates  and  silicates  of  the  sand  combined,  which 
gives  to  the  brick  its  hardness  and  weather-proof  qualities. 
After  the  bricks  have  undergone  the  action  of  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  of  steam  for  ten  hours,  the  same  steam  is  turned  into  a 
second  hardening  cylinder  that  has  in  the  meantime  been  filled 
with  bricks.  The  now  finished  product  is  taken  out  and  is 
ready  for  use.” 

Well,  it  does  seem  to  me  (as  mentioned)  that  Nature’s 
“ready-mixed  chemicals,”  dug  right  out  of  the  ground,  molded 
and  burnt,  are  cheaper  than  “chemicals”  and  sand  put  through 
this  process  of  weighing,  mixing,  steaming,  etc.  And,  as  to  the 
durability,  if  there  is  anything  that  can  “out  endure”  a  first- 
class  clay  brick  you  can’t  find  it  in  the  history  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  nor  in  that  of  the  clay  products  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

And,  coming  down  to  the  structural  architectural  records  of 
our  own  country,  we  find  old  brick  still  good,  though  made 
long  before  the  United  States  joined  the  ranks  of  nations.  The 
city  of  Wilmington  itself  has  some  very  old  brick  structures, 
which  speak  well  for  the  colonial  brickmaker.  Among  these 
buildings  is  one  having  a  sharp  gabled  roof,  wide  chimneys 
and  long,  columned  verandas.  This  place  was  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Gen.  Lord  Cornwallis,  commander  of  the  British  forces. 

Another  specimen — not  so  good  in  architectural  makeup  as 
the  Cornwallis  building — was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  De 
Rosset  family,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Confederate 
generals  commanding  this  district  during  the  Civil  War.  But 
the  best  specimen  of  architecture  in  Wilmington— and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  South— is  the  home  of  Mr.  James  Sprunt,  the 
wealthy  cotton  exporter. 

This  building  was  not  erected  in  colonial  times,  but  is  quite 
old,  having  been  built  by  Edward  B.  Dudley,  the  first  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  elected  by  the  people.  The  mansion,  which 
has  been  much  improved  by  Mr.  Sprunt,  is  of  brick,  and  is 
very  large.  Its  main  feature  is  the  lofty,  columned  porte- 
cochere,  and  next  to  this  the  central  portion,  with  its  smaller- 
columned  piazza  and  pretty  balcony.  The  “back”  of  the  man¬ 
sion — which  fronts  the  river — is  also  ornate  and  attractive.  At 
its  center  there  is  a  projecting,  oval  conservatory,  from  both 
sides  of  which  extend  short  porches. 

The  mansion  has  a  beautiful  “setting”  of  trees  and  flowers, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  place.  Inside  the 
colonial  idea  is  adhered  to,  in  mantels,  doors,  etc.,  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  is  that  of  a  man  of  wealth,  who  can  travel  in  Europe 
and,  at  leisure,  purchase  rare  old  things  of  beauty  and  often  of 
historic  value.  Richly  carved  oaken  chairs,  tables,  lounges— 
some  almost  black  with  age — stand  upon  the  polished  oaken 
floor;  costly  pictures  hang  upon  the  walls  and  up  the  noble 
staircase,  and  fine  porcelains  and  exquisite  Venetian  glass  are 
seen  in  many  shapes.  These  are  some  of  the  treasures  in  this 
grand  brick  house  of  the  rich  dealer  in  cotton. 

In  Wilmington  there  is  a  most  peculiar  monument  to  the 
blockade-running  enterprise  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Civil 
War.  This  mute  emblem  of  strife  and  adventure  is  only  a 
brick  chimney,  standing  in  plain  sight  from  the  river,  and  it 
simply  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  a  cotton  press.  But 
that  press  was  one  of  the  “hopes”  of  the  South  in  “the  days 
that  tried  men’s  souls,”  for  through  it  passed  much  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  shipped  to  England,  from  whence  came  a  great  deal  of  the 
food,  clothing,  arms  and  ammunition  needed  to  carry  on  the 
war.  The  press  was  the  first  of  its  kind  used  in  Wilmington, 
which  city,  before  that  time,  was  not  a  cotton  port.  Since  then 
this  business  has  become  very  extensive  there,  and  now  it  is 


of  common  occurrence  to  see  a  ship  clearing  from  this  port 
having  a  cotton  cargo  of  10,000  or  12,000  bales. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  wharves  and  marsh  adjoining  the 
warehouses  at  Wilmington  were  piled  with  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cotton  bales  belonging  to  the  Confederate  government, 
and  here  came  the  swift  blockade-running  steamers  for  car¬ 
goes,  which  were  put  on  board  with  great  rapidity;  work  went 
on  night  and  day,  as  many  as  twenty  ships  being  loaded  at  one 
time. 

This  “Confederate  States  cotton  press” — the  entire  plant  and 


Interior  Views  of  Frost  Engine  Co’s  New  Factory.  The  Machine 
Shop.  The  Boiler  Shop  and  the  Foundry.  See  Page  528. 

several  thousand  bales  of  cotton — was  destroyed  by  fire  by 
order  of  General  Bragg  upon  his  evacuation  of  this  place  on 
February  21,  1865.  The  plant  went  up  in  smoke — the  Confed¬ 
erate  cause  also  went  up  in  smoke — the  lurid  smoke  of  battle; 
and,  this  being  the  case,  that  old  chimney  “monument”  is 
somewhat  poetically  suggestive.  After  all,  mankind  has  more 
monuments  in  brick  than  in  any  other  material. 

NICODEMUS. 
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BALANCED  BALL  BEARING  ANTI-FRICTION  EIGHT- 

FOOT  WET  PAN. 


THIS  PAN  WAS  designed  especially  for  tempering  and 
grinding  stiff,  stony  or  pebbly  clay,  reducing  the  stones 
or  pebbles  and  thoroughly  mixing  them  with  the  clay. 
It  is  evenly  balanced  and  the  ball  bearing  feature  insures  more 
work  with  less  power  than  can  be  done  on  pans  of  ordinary 
construction. 

The  frame  is  neat,  symmetrical  and  strong  in  design  and 
construction.  The  mullers  are  of  large  diameter  and  narrow 
face,  which,  with  their  great  weight,  give  them  great  grinding 
and  crushing  capacity.  The  pan  revolves  on  ball  bearings,  the 
ball  races  being  24  inches  in  dimaeter,  and  so  designed  as  to 
give  the  balls  the  maximum  bearing  surface.  The  balls,  eight¬ 
een  in  number,  are  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  pan  has  an  up¬ 
ward  projecting  hub,  into  which  is  inserted  the  upper  half  of 
the  ball  race,  a  heavy  pedestal  carrying  the  lower  half.  The 
pedestal  extends  up  into  the  hub,  forming  the  step. 

The  bottom  of  the  pan  carrying  the  wearing  plates  upon 
which  the  mullers  revolve,  hangs  below  the  ball  bearing.  The 
ball  races  being  of  large  diameter  and  the  mullers  being  spaced 
equi-distant  from  the  center,  balance  the  pan  and  throw  the 
greater  part  of  the  load  on  the  ball  bearings,  relieving  the 
frame,  which  carries  the  vertical  shaft  and  driving  gears, 
from  side  thrusts  and  undue  strain,  and  also  reduces  the  power 
required  to  the  minimum.  The  entire  pan  is  strongly  built 
and  will  do  work  that  an  ordinary  wet  pan  could  not  touch, 
and  with  far  less  power.  The  mullers  are  constructed  with  a 
bulged  center  to  give  extra  weight.  They  are  60  inches  in 
diameter  and  7  inches  face,  their  weight  being  6,000  pounds 
each.  The  width  of  face  can  be  increased  to  12  inches  if  de¬ 


sired.  The  ball  bearing  insures  a  bearing  surface  of  38,000 
pounds. 

The  friction  clutch  driving  pulley  is  42  inches  in  diameter, 
12-inch  face.  Speed,  150  revolutions  per  minute.  Floor  space, 


10  feet  4  inches  by  8  feet.  Height  to  center  of  driving  shaft, 
9  feet.  Weight,  31,800  pounds.  If  desired  this  pan  can  be 
furnished  with  the  regular  step.  See  ads.  on  pages  555,  585,  592. 


A  rather  unusual  ad.  may  be  seen  in  our  Wanted,  For  Sale, 
etc.,  columns,  under  the  head  of  “A  Business  Opportunity,” 
which  may  interest  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  white-glazed  wall  tile,  etc. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  WORKS  OF  ZANESVILLE,  O. 


HIS  THRIVING  city,  known  the  world  over 
for  its  clay  works,  is  situated  sixty  miles 
east  of  Columbus,  and  about  twice  that  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  an  old  town  of 
about  25,000  inhabitants,  yet  showing  marked 
signs  of  improvement,  and,  at  present,  rapid 
growth.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  brick 
works  and  potteries,  of  which  there  are  so  many  they  cannot 
all  be  described  in  these  pages.  Some  of  the  most  important 
are  the  works  of  the  American  Encaustic  Tile  Co.,  which 
are  the  largest  in  the  world;  the  potteries  of  the  S.  A. 
Weller  Co.  and  the  J.  B.  Owens  potteries,  and  the  brick  works 
of  the  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Contracting  Co.  This  is  only 
a  small  part  of  them,  nor  are  the  others  of  a  kind  to  be  omit¬ 
ted.  The  Harris  Brick  Co.,  the  Oakdale  Pressed  Brick  Co.  and 
the  South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  &  Brick  Co.,  the  Mosaic  Tile 
Co.  and  the  Zanesville  Art  Pottery  Co.,  the  new  concern  which 
has  recently  been  wiped  out  temporarily  by  fire,  all  have  plants 
of  which  their  owners  may  well  be  proud. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  number  of  good  clay 


I  am  indebted  for  my  visit  to  the  plant,  which  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  all  workers  of  clay,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  admirable  location,  affording  all  the  advantages  one 
might  hope  for,  but  the  substantial  character  of  the  buildings, 
the  excellent  deposit  of  raw  material,  and  the  quality  of  the 
manufactured  product. 

The  site  of  the  plant  is  at  the  foot  of  a  big  hill,  in  which 
the  raw  material  is  found,  so  that  the  shale  and  clay  can  be 
transported  to  the  buildings  with  no  motive  power  whatever. 
Though  all  the  shale  deposits  in  and  around  Zanesville  are  of 
a  kind  to  make  the  ordinary  brickmakers  envy  their  owners, 
the  pit  at  the  South  Zanesville  plant  is,  from  all  appearances, 
doubly  so,  the  accompanying  picture  being  offered  in  evidence 
thereof.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  perhaps  100  yards  from  the 
main  building  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  tramway,  on 
which  there  is  a  double  track  of  three  rails,  with  a  turnout 
half  way  between  building  and  pit.  The  slope  of  the  tramway 
is  great  enough  that  the  loaded  car  runs  down  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord,  pulling  back  an  empty  one  at  the  same  time  by  means  of 
a  tail  rope.  The  shale  is  found  in  a  vein  about  50  feet  in 
depth  and  is  of  a  gray  or  slate  color,  and  quite  hard.  Under 
the  vein  of  shale  is  a  ten-foot  vein  of  fire  clay,  part  of  which 
is  used,  while  the  top  soil  over  the  shale  is  of  very  little  con- 


Factory  and  Workmen  of  the  South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  and  Brick  Co. 


works  should  be  located  here,  including  the  fact  that  the  town 
has  seven  railroads  besides  the  Belt  road  and  the  Muskingum 
river,  which  is  navigable  up  to  Zanesville;  some  coal,  with  but 
a  few  miles  between  them  and  the  large  coal  fields  of  southern 
Ohio;  natural  gas,  piped  in,  though,  with  enough  pressure  to 
be  depended  upon;  the  numerous  shales  and  clays,  and  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  Zanesville’s  citizens.  Besides  the  clay 
works,  though,  the  city  is  well  known  as  the  producer  of  Star 
soap,  it  has  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  working  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  new  tube  works  and  the  Blandy  Machine  Co.,  who 
make  some  clayworking  machinery. 

SOUTH  ZANESVILLE  SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK  CO. 

A  ride  of  about  ten  minutes  on  a  C.  &  M.  V.  train  brought 
me  to  the  town  of  South  Zanesville,  where  I  found  the  plant 
of  the  above  concern  a  short  distance  down  the  tracks  of  the 
above  road,  below  its  station.  On  inquiring  for  the  secretary- 
manager,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Bolen,  who  is  acting 
in  that  capacity,  was  out  of  town,  but  was  refrerred  to  his 
son,  John  Bolen,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  works,  and  to  whom 


sequence.  The  shale  is  blasted  and  wheeled  in  barrows  to  the 
dumping  cars  used. 

In  the  buildings,  which  are  practically  new,  Mr.  Bolen  has 
not  only  shown  his  good  judgment  in  making  them  substantial 
structures,  but  has  also  manifested  his  belief  in  clay  building 
materials  in  having  brick  buildings  with  tile  roofs. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  three  Griffeth  &  Wedge  boilers 
and  one  double  Griffeth  &  Wedge  engine  of  300-horse-power. 
This  equipment  furnishes  power  for  two  Means  and  one  Freese 
pug  mill  and  an  American  Machinery  Clayworking  Co.  dry 
pan,  brick  machine  and  automatic  cutting  table,  which  is  giv¬ 
ing  satisfaction.  In  handling  the  shale  after  it  reaches  the 
building,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dump  the  contents  of  the  car 
into  chutes  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  through  which  the 
shale  slides  directly  into  the  dry  pans,  thus  saving  much  labor 
usually  needed  in  shoveling  into  the  pans. 

From  the  represses  the  cars  are  pushed  but  a  short  distance 
into  a  Bucyrus  steam  tunnel  dryer,  of  which  nothing  more 
need  be  said  than  that  it  is  giving  the  usual  satisfaction. 
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There  are  in  all  eighteen  kilns,  one  of  which  is  a  Eudaly, 
while  the  others  are  round,  down-draft  kilns  of  Mr.  Bolen’s 
design.  The  kilns  have  an  average  capacity  of  45,000  block 
each.  Coal  is  used  altogether  in  burning,  and  the  usual  time 
occupied  during  this  process  is  about  seven  days. 

The  chief  products  of  the  South  Zanesville  plant  are  Hall- 
wood  block  and  Bolen’s  brown  granite  block,  with  the  former 
as  the  leading  material.  Hailwood  block  are  3%x4x9  inches, 
weight  9 Vz  pounds,  and  as  well  as  the  brown  granite,  have 
been  used  extensively  in  various  cities  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan.  There  are  two  switches  to  the  plant,  one  from  the 
C.  &  M.  V.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  the  other  from  the 
C.,  S.  &  H.,  and  through  these  they  have  switching  connections 
with  all  the  roads  entering  Zanesville.  As  well  as  the  con- 


East  View  of  Factory  of  South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  and  Brick  Co. 

cerns  on  the  Belt  road,  this  one  has  its  switching  done  twice 
daily. 

At  present  about  ninety  men  are  employed  here,  but  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  third  dry  pan,  which  has  just  been  made, 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  in  every  way,  including  an  addition  to  the  dryer  and 
more  new  kilns.  The  main  office  is  at  the  entrance  to  the 
yards,  and  is  in  one  corner  of  a  large,  substantial  structure, 
used  entirely  for  office  and  storage  purposes.  The  officers  of 
the  company,  besides  Mr.  Bolen,  are  Dr.  S.  F.  Edgar,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  James  Herdman,  treasurer. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  clayworker  in  some  other 
line  of  business  at  the  same  time,  but  I  think  Mr.  Bolen  has 
sprung  an  entirely  new  one  in  the  rearing  of  poultry.  While 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  follows  it  on  account  of  any  financial 
benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  specimens  are  to  be  found  around  his  yard,  ap¬ 
parently  thriving  on  the  chips  from  Hailwood  block,  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  only  his  son’s  extreme  kindness  to  me  which  pre¬ 
vented  my  suggesting,  and  assisting  in  the  execution  of,  a 
chicken  roast  over  a  kiln  Are. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


MILWAUKEE  BRICKMAKERS  BUSY  PREPARING  FOR 
THE  STATE  CONVENTION  OF  CLAYWORKERS 
TO  BE  HELD  JANUARY  28-30. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  Convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association  is  to 
occur  at  Milwaukee,  January  28,  29  and  30 
next,  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  may 
be  pleased  to  know  something  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  local  manufacturers  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  that  are  being  made  for  the  entertainment  of  vis¬ 
itors.  A  committee,  with  E.  W.  Drake,  president  of  the  State 
Association,  at  its  head,  is  at  work,  and  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  there  will  be  no  dull  moments  for  the  visitors 
during  their  stay  in  the  Cream  City.  Prof.  E.  R.  Buckley, 
secretary  of  the  Association,  is  at  work  on  the  programme  and 
promises  an  unusual  number  of  interesting  papers,  touching 
almost  every  important  phase  of  the  business. 


The  Milwaukee  brickmakers  are  themselves  all  actively  in¬ 
terested.  With  them  “Progress”  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour. 
They  realize  full  well  that  the  methods  of  years  ago  will  no 
longer  answer.  Every  manufacturer  is  on  the  lookout  for  in¬ 
formation  that  will  enable  him  to  make  better  ware  more  eco¬ 
nomically.  Nearly  every  Milwaukee  brickyard  is  equipped  with 
modern  machinery,  but  they  are  all  of  them  ready  to  consider 
any  reasonable  proposition  for  the  betterment  of  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  Chase  Brick  Co.  is  using  Chamber’s  stiff-mud  machines 
together  with  the  St.  Louis  dry  press  machine,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  steam  shovel  and  direct  heat,  and  also  a  steam  dryer, 
and  is  preparing  for  all  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  the 
yard,  and  “Clifford”  generally  sees  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
demands  comes  his  way. 

The  Burnhams,  and  it  is  useless  to  specify  which  Burnham, 
for  they  are  all  brickmakers,  and  have  been  from  the  time 
brick  was  first  made  in  Milwaukee,  have  equipped  their  yards 
with  the  latest  machinery,  and  are  now  past  the  experimental 
stage  with  one  of  Mr.  Youngren’s  patent  kilns,  which  we  un¬ 
derstand  is  doing  admirable  work,  certainly  the  product  is 
very  fine  and  the  cost  way  below  anything  to  be  compared  with 
the  old  method. 

The  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Hermann  is 
the  proprietor,  has  also  a  patent  down-draft  continuous  kiln, 
and  if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe  when  the  convention  shall 
meet  here  in  January  they  can  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
Milwaukee  brickyard  running  at  full  blast  in  the  winter  time. 
Whether  Mr.  Burnham  shall  conclude  to  run  during  the  winter 
time  or  not  we  do  not  at  present  know.  The  Standard  Brick 
Co.  also  have  a  continuous  kiln  upon  their  yard,  while  most  of 
the  other  yards  are  making  preparations  for  the  same  or  are 
contemplating  such. 

M.  Daavler  &  Sons,  Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Charles  Kraatz 
estate  and  the  J.  L.  Burnham  &  Sons’  yards  are  all  thinking 
of  introducing  the  continuous  kiln  as  a  solution  for  the  present 
difficulty  as  to  expense  in  burning  brick. 

Among  the  solid  and  notable  buildings  of  our  solid  and 
notable  city  many  of  them  are  owned  by  Milwaukee  brick- 


Shale  Bank  of  South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  and  Brick  Co. 


makers  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  use  their 
own  material  in  the  construction  of  edifices  that  have  marked 
the  progress  of  our  city. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  biography  of  any  of  the  boys  who  will 
compose  the  reception  committee  for  our  State  Convention, 
which  means  the  entire  brickmaking  fraternity  of  Milwaukee. 
We  have  already  begun  making  preparations  for  that  event. 
The  business  portion  of  it  will  shortly  be  taken  care  of,  and 
then  we  shall  begin  to  get  ourselves  in  readiness  for  the  social 
features,  which  we  trust  will  predominate  largely  at  our  gath¬ 
ering.  If  any  amount  of  work,  together  with  that  which 
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makes  all  things  move,  and  a  right  earnest  desire  to  make 
your  stay  pleasant  among  us  while  here  attending  the  con¬ 
vention,  will  count  for  anything,  you  may  depend  upon  having 
a  good  time. 

The  programme  that  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Buckley  is 
one  which  we  are  sure  will  give  satisfaction,  and  will  be  a 
profit  to  those  who  come  to  the  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  information,  and  between  the  hours  of  the  convention 
the  Milwaukee  brickmakers  have  promised  themselves  and  the 
committees  who  have  it  in  charge  that  if  a  glad  hand  and  a 
warm  greeting  and  true  fellowship  will  add  anything  to  the 
value  of  the  visiting  delegates,  you  may  just  say  in  advance, 
that  the  fellow  who  does  not  enjoy  himself  while  here  will  not 
be  made  up  of  the  stuff  which  most  brickmakers  are. 

Through  the  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker  the  officers  wish 
to  give  an  open  invitation  to  any  and  all  who  are  ffesirous  of 
spending  the  parts  of  three  days  with  kindred  spirits,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  knowledge,  to  come  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Convention,  and  we  will  try  and  make  you  twice  glad 
before  you  leave. 

Yours  in  the  tribulation  of  a  brickmaker, 

A.  BREWER. 


THE  MARTIN  STIFF  CLAY  BRICK  MACHINE. 


FROM  TIME  immemorial  soft-mud  brick  have  been  in 
use,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  remained  only  for  means 
to  be  developed  to  manufacture  the  brick  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  without  sacrificing  the  sym¬ 
metry  and  compactness  so  necessary  in  a  perfect  brick,  and  in 
the  line  of  inventions  and  display  of  genius  there  are  no  more 
striking  illustrations  than  those  exhibited  by  the  Henry  Mar- 


have  risen  up  and  declared  they  “had  something  better,”  yet 
the  “Old  Reliable,”  as  familiarly  called,  still  holds  its  own. 
Yes,  even  more,  for  it  is  gaining  new  friends  almost  daily. 

The  product  of  this  firm  is  not  alone  in  brick  machines,  for 
they  furnish  “everything  a  brickmaker  needs,”  and  guarantee 
fully  all  the  goods  they  sell.  Barrows,  trucks,  brick  molds, 
kiln  casting,  sand  dryers,  etc.,  can  be  seen  in  abundance  in  the 
commodious  factories  this  firm  now  occupies,  and  the  recent 
completion  of  two  large  additions,  with  a  floor  space  of  ten 
thousand  square  feet,  has  placed  them  in  a  position  to  handle 
all  orders  with  dispatch. 

Then,  too,  soft-mud  machinery  is  not  handled  exclusively, 
for  they  can  supply  complete  outfits  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick  by  the  dry  press  or  auger  process.  The  illustration  here¬ 
with  shows  one  of  the  latest  designs  of  auger  machinery.  This 
machine  is  intended  for  turning  out  20,000  brick  daily,  and  a 
full  description  of  same  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  firm,  at 
their  Lancaster  office. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  their  general  catalogue,  do  not 
fail  to  write  for  one,  and  then  consult  it  when  in  need  of  brick¬ 
yard  supplies. 


THE  VILLAGE  BRICKMAKER  HAS  A  GOOD  YEAR. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  change  my  address  on  your  mailing  list  from  Astoria 
to  Canton.  I  think  too  much  of  The  Clay-Worker  to  want  to 
miss  a  single  issue.  As  you  know,  I  am  running  a  small 
country  yard,  but  just  the  same  I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  information  from  The  Clay-Worker. 

We  finished  burning  brick  the  12t.h  of  November,  having 
burned  375,000,  and  found  sale  for  nearly  all  of  them.  Brick 
sold  in  our  village  at  $4.50  per  thousand  retail  and  $5.00  for 


New  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machine  Made  by  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Co. 


tin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  Incorporated,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  “Martin”  soft-mud  brick  machines,  both  for  steam  and 
animal  power,  have  proved  the  means  of  success  for  hundreds 
of  brickmakers  throughout  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  for¬ 
eign  climes,  and  they  stand  the  peer  of  successful  brickmaking 
machinery.  Simplicity  of  construction  and  expert  workman¬ 
ship,  together  with  the  use  of  the  very  best  of  material,  has 
tended  to  make  the  machinery  durable,  and  while  competitors 


sidewalk  brick.  We  had  the  driest  season  ever  known  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  so  dry  our  well  gave  out  before 
the  season  was  over,  and  had  to  buy  city  water. 

Our  round  down-draft  kiln  is  a  complete  success  and  burns 
nice  brick,  but  we  get  nothing  for  them,  so  we  might  call  the 
kiln  a  luxury.  J.  H.  HORNER. 


The  postoffice  address  of  one  John  A.  Wilson,  who  has 
friends  in  Montana,  is  wanted  by  a  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
Address  “Confidential,”  care  this  office,  and  letter  will  be  for¬ 
warded. 
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CLAYWORKING  INVENTIONS. 


ATENTS  issued  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1901,  upon  brick  kilns,  brick  dryers  and 
other  inventions  relating  to  clayworking: 

No.  686,326.  BRICK  KILN.  William  H.  Pat¬ 
ton,  Payne,  0.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Knoke,  Belmore,  0. 

Brief — A  kiln  in  which  the  stack  is  located 
interiorly,  with  the  escape  flues  or  openings 
at  the  bottom  thereof,  approximately  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  burning  chamber,  so  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  circulation  of  the  heat  will  be  set  up  in  a  downwardly 
direction  and  permeate  the  whole  charge  of  brick  or  tile 
within  the  chamber,  to  regularly  treat  all  of  the  same,  and 
thus  utilize  the  full  caloric  of  the  fuel. 

No.  686,370.  BRICK  MOLDING  AND  PRESSING  MACHINE. 
Arnoldus  Edgar  Volkersen,  Hamburg,  Germany,  assignor  to 
the  firm  of  Amandus  Kahl,  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Brief — The  machine  is  adapted  for  molding  and  pressing 
bricks  or  blocks  of  various  sizes  and  thicknesses,  and  has  an 
intermittently  rotating  mold  table,  with  pistons  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  molds,  and  a  guiding  and  supporting  disk  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  adjusted  in  height  so  as  to  vary  the  depth  of 
the  mold. 

No.  686,407.  BRICK  KILN.  William  Joyce,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Brief — -The  invention  aims  to  construct  the  furnace  and 
flues  so  as  to  operate  with  either  an  up-draft  or  a  down-draft, 
the  method  followed  being  to  start  the  kiln  with  an  up-draft, 
and,  after  the  firing  has  proceeded  to  the  desired  degree,  to 
shut  off  the  up-draft  and  operate  on  a  down-draft.  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  quick  and  thorough  firing  of  the  ware.  Two  tiers 
of  furnaces  are  employed,  as  by  so  doing  the  down-draft  firing 
can  be  started  with  fresh  fires  and  good  combustion. 

No.  686,514.  DRYER  CAR.  Ernest  H.  Frey  and  Frederick  E. 
Frey,  of  Glenville,  O. 

Brief — The  purpose  is  to  make  a  car  both  stiff  and  light  and 
of  as  few  pieces  as  possible.  The  car  is  constructed  with  one 
or  more  comparatively  light  metal  plates,  provided  with 
elongated  perforations  for  ventilation.  The  metal  for  the  per¬ 
forations  is  left  on  the  plate  and  struck  downward  for  stiffen¬ 
ing  flanges.  The  edges  of  the  plate  are  also  pressed  down  for 
stiffening  the  platform  of  the  car. 

No.  686,659.  BRICK  MACHINE.  David  Anthony  Keizer,  of 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Brief — This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  form  of  brick 
machine,  in  which  are  embodied  a  series  of  molds,  with  com¬ 
pressing  dies,  linked  together  as  an  endless  chain,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  clay-mixing  devices  for  filling  the  molds,  and  press¬ 
ing  devices  combined  with  a  subjacent  endless  belt,  carrying 
detachable  pallets  or  plates,  which  are  designed  to  receive  the 
bricks  from  the  molds  and  carry  them  away. 

No.  687,103.  COMBINED  BRICK  AND  TILE  FURRING  OR 
FACING  FOR  WALLS.  David  Wiley  Anderson,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Brief — The  object  is  to  provide  a  brick  and  tile  furring  or 
facing  for  walls  which  is  adapted  to  be  permanently  built  into 
the  wall,  with  the  furring  or  facing  portion  projecting  beyond 
the  face  of  the  wall  and  lapping  each  other  in  the  structure, 
and  to  provide  the  brick  or  tile  with  longitudinal  and  vertical 
intersecting  passages,  whereby  the  air  is  distributed  laterally 
and  vertically  throughout  the  area  of  the  wall. 

No.  687,104.  BRICK  OR  COMBINED  BRICK  AND  TILE.  Da¬ 
vid  Wiley  Anderson,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Brief — The  object  is  to  provide  a  brick  or  brick  and  facing 
tile,  formed  to  prevent  the  stratum  of  mortar  or  cement  from 
being  pressed  out  at  the  ends  or  faces,  and  also  to  provide 
for  ventilation  throughout  the  area  of  the  wall. 

No.  687,105.  BRICK  FOR  MAKING  STRUCTURES  FIRE¬ 
PROOF.  David  Wiley  Anderson,  of  Richmond,  Va. 


Brief — The  principal  object  is  to  provide  for  a  continuous 
circulation  of  air  in  all  directions  through  the  filling  or  fur¬ 
ring  under  floors,  above  the  ceilings,  around  columns  and 
throughout  the  walls  of  the  building,  in  order  that  in  case  of 
fire  the  hot  air  will  not  cause  an  explosion  owing  to  its  con¬ 
finement  within  a  limited  space. 

No.  687,106.  PAVING  BLOCK.  David  Wiley  Anderson,  of 
Richmond,  Va. 

Brief — The  object  is  to  provide  a  ventilated  and  drained 
brick  tile  for  paving  blocks,  sidewalks,  streets,  floors,  etc.,  so 
that  the  said  pavement,  sidewalk  or  the  like  will  quickly  dry 
after  being  flooded  with  rain,  covered  with  snow,  ice  or  slush. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  “NEW  SOUTH.” 


Large  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow  in  North  Carolina  just 
the  same  as  elsewhere.  A  few  years  ago  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons 
began  in  a  small  way  the  manufacture  of  brick  machinery. 
Their  business  has  grown  with  each  year  until  now  they  num¬ 
ber  their  patrons  by  the  hundred,  and  the  “New  South”  brick 
machine  has  become  a  fixture  on  many  plants  throughout  the 
South.  Its  popularity  is  due  to  mechanical  merit,  straightfor¬ 
ward  business  methods  and  the  genial  personality  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  We  are  pleased  to  present  a  portrait  of  one  of  the 


II.  O.  STEELE,  STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 


younger  members  of  the  firm,  H.  O.  Steele,  who  represented 
the  “New  South”  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  will  probably  be 
on  hand  at  Cleveland,  prepared  to  tell  of  the  good  qualities  of 
Statesville  products,  some  of  which  are  enumerated  in  their 
ad.,  on  page  571. 

TRUTH  AND  POETRY  BOTH. 


Publisher  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  two  ($2.00)  dollars,  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Clay-Worker.  Also  permit  me  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  same  in  simple  verse: 

’Tis  a  pointed  periodical,  most  pleasant  to  peruse, 

And  it  has  the  information  you  can  least  afford  to  lose. 

It  is  open,  it  is  honest,  it  is  logical  and  clear, 

It  is  searching,  satisfying,  sensible,  sincere. 

It  spends  no  time  erecting  great  castles  in  the  air, 

But  stands  for  every  interest  in  terra  cotta  ware. 

It  will  help  you  guard  against  mistakes, 

And  so  drill  in  discipline 
You  can  read  the  rascals  and  the  fakes 
Who  try  to  take  you  in. 

Deprive  me  of  my  daily  bread, 

(If  you  care  to  be  so  mean), 

And  place  to  lay  my  weary  head, 

But  spare  my  (Clay-Worker)  magazine. 

With  kindest  wishes  for  your  future,  I  am.  sentimental,  per¬ 
haps,  but  sincerely  yours,  MONTGOMERY  C.  MEIGS. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  Dec.  18,  1901. 
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PHILADELPHIA  DOINGS. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  RAYMOND'S  NEW  AUTOMATIC 

CUTTING  TABLE. 


EPORTS  GENERALLY  tend  to  show 
that  this  city  has  had  its  fair  share  of 
business  for  the  year  past.  The  Bureau 
of  Building  Statistics  gives  the  following 
figures: 

1901 — 3,405  two-story  houses  have  been 
erected,  as  against  2,019  erected  in  1900. 

1901 — 867  three-story  houses  have  been  erected  as  against 
735  erected  in  1900. 

The  total  reaches  a  figure  of  4,679,  this  including  office, 
apartment  buildings,  churches  and  parochial  buildings,  at  a 
cost  of  $19,525,844.  Some  two  thousand  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  at  a  cost  of  $3,073,500,  thus  bringing  up 
a  respectable  total  of  $22,599,384. 

Out  in  the  yards  at  Fifty-eighth  and  Haverford  avenue,  and 
Fifty-eighth  and  Girard  avenue,  the  Carrolls,  Peter,  Michael 
and  Eugene,  are  preparing  to  take  things  a  little  easy  over 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  year’s  output  has  been  a  heavy 
one  and  satisfaction  is  written  underneath  the  year’s  total. 

A  kindly  greeting  comes  from  Chambers  Bros.,  who  are  still 
working  up  to  the  top  notch  with  a  residuum  of  heavy  orders 
to  execute  in  the  forthcoming  new  year.  Just  now  they  are 
rushed  in  making  and  shipping  orders  for  the  new  suspended 
nine-foot  pan.  A  consignment  of  the  latter  goes  to  New  York 
State,  another  to  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  still  another  to  the 
plant  of  the  sewer  pipe  manufactory  at  Shoemakersville,  Pa. 


There  are  cutting  tables  and  cutting  tables,  but  none  has 
ever  been  devised  that  offers  the  advantages  to  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  as  that  of  the  new  Raymond  rotary  down-cut,  a  cut 
of  which  accompanies  this  article.  The  table  has  not  only  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  requirements  in  cutting  first-class  brick,  but  has 
anticipated  other  needs,  and  produces  a  brick  almost  as  per¬ 
fect  as  if  repressed.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  cutting  reel  is 
continuous  and  slow — plenty  of  time  to  replace  a  broken  wire 
if  needed.  The  movement  is  smooth  and  entirely  without  jar 
or  wrenching  of  any  parts,  consequently  long  life  is  assured 
and  few  repairs  needed.  The  brick  are  cut  straight  from  end 
to  end  and  no  feather  edges  appear,  the  cut  being  a  down 
shear  cut. 

Another  feature  that  will  commend  it  to  the  progressive 
brickmaker  is  the  fact  that  it  is  built  for  Roman  brick  as  well 
as  smaller  sizes.  This  table  must  appeal  to  the  trade  as  a 


RAYMOND’S 
NEW  AUTOMATIC 
CUTTING  TABLE. 


A  demand  is  also  being  created  for  these  nine-foot  pans  in 
many  of  the  furnaces. 

They  are  about  to  ship  a  complete  side-cut  outfit  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  so  again  we  hear  that  the  swiftly  passing  year  has 
dealt  quite  generously  with  those  who  invariably  deal  most 
generously  with  those  who  have  the  wisdom  to  listen  to  them. 

The  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  report  good  conditions  gov¬ 
erning  the  plant  at  Perkiomen,  John  McAvoy  being  able  to 
speak  for  this,  and  the  plant  at  Kensington,  where  Alec  has 
almost  devastated  the  yard  of  salmon  and  hards  to  the  tune  of 
eleven  millions. 

Over  the  ’phone  a  message  comes  from  George  Carnell,  “Ev¬ 
erything  satisfactory;  had  a  right  good  year.”  Then  came  a 
gurgle,  which  I  translated  as  being  a  “Happy  Christmas  to  the 
readers  of  The  Clay-Worker.” 

Messrs.  Webster  and  William  Kimball  are  still  pursuing  the 
Philadelphia  “Will  o’  the  Wisp,”  the  Brick  Trust,  or  Combi¬ 
nation.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  in  spite  of  all  reports 
published  to  the  contrary,  the  conditions  are  about  the  same 
as  they  were  two  years  ago.  May  the  coming  Christmas  be 
full  of  ease  and  the  New  Year  full  of  hard  work  and  good 
money.  LOCKINGTON. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but 
for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 


most  advanced  and  long-needed  article.  It  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  brick  at  least  25  per  cent,  over  cutting  done  by 
any  other  table,  because 

ALL  BRICK  ARE  GOOD  BRICK. 

As  a  whole  this  cutting  table  is  extremely  simple,  massive 
and  substantial,  and  as  before  stated  the  movements  are  all 
continuous  and  always  in  the  same  direction  excepting  the 
longitudinal  motion  of  the  cutting  section.  Its  capacity  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  largest  brick  machine  made. 

In  the  construction  all  springs  on  trappy  devices  are  avoided. 
The  entire  motion  of  the  cutter  is  controlled  perfectly  by  the 
bar  of  clay  and  at  the  desired  speed. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  ready  to  furnish  these  cutters 
with  a  most  liberal  guarantee  that  they  will  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them. 


Wants  the  Best  Kiln  for  Burning  Common  Brick  with  Oil. 

Editor  of  Clay-Worker: 

I  should  like  to  hear  through  The  Clay-Worker,  or  other¬ 
wise,  from  parties  who  have  had  practical  experience  as  to  the 
best  kiln  adapted  to  burning  common  building  brick  with 
crude  oil.  C.  H.  COLEMAN, 

Proprietor  Athens  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


“Business  is  sensitive;  it  goes  only  where  it  is  invited  and 
stays  only  where  it  is  well  treated.”  Procrastination  is  the 
blight  of  business. — E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  to  be  Held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February 
10th  to  15th,  1902. 


AFTER  CAREFULLY  considering  all  the  points  in  favor 
of  each  of  the  various  cities  to  which  we  have  been  in¬ 
vited,  we  have  concluded  that  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the 
most  desirable  point  for  our  next  National  Convention,  and 
accordingly  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  there  February  10th 
to  15th,  1902.  The  geographical  location  of  Cleveland  makes 
it  particularly  acceptable  to  our  members  in  general,  for  it  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  clayworking  industry.  No  other  city 
may  be  reached  more  readily  by  the  majority  of  our  members. 
Since  we  met  there  seven  years  ago  Cleveland  has  made  won¬ 
derful  growth,  both  in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  now 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  city  in  Ohio.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

The  brick  industries  of  that  vicinity  are  extensive.  Every 
process  of  manufacture  is  represented.  All  kinds  of  plants 
are  in  operation,  turning  out  immense  quantities  of  common 
building  brick,  the  finest  of  pressed  brick,  vitrified  sewer  brick, 
paving  brick  and  block  and  fire  brick  of  all  sorts.  Numerous 
sewer  pipe,  pottery  and  tile  plants  are  located  within  easy 
reach.  The  proximity  of  these  great  clay  interests  and  Cleve¬ 
land’s  splendid  railroad  facilities  make  it  an  ideal  meeting 
place  for  us.  We  are  confident  that  we  can  have  there  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conventions  held  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  Cleveland’s  facilities  for  entertaining  visitors  are 
such  as  to  insure  a  most  enjoyable  time  for  all  who  attend. 
— Hotel  Arrangements,  Etc. — • 

Headquarters  during  the  convention  will  be  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel.  A  new  addition  to  this  great  hotel  is  just  being  com¬ 
pleted  that  will  give  them  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate 
our  entire  membership.  The  Hollenden  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  managed  hotels  in  the  world,  hence  our 
members  may  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  week  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Further  announcements  relative  to  reduced  railroad 
rates,  programme,  exhibition  and  convention  hall,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  forthcoming  in  due  time. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

W.  H.  Hunt,  President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


DULL  TIMES  THAT  struck  Chicago  in 
1893,  after  the  close  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
have  not  been  re-enacted  here,  as  decreed 
by  the  croakers  last  spring;  in  fact,  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  building  line  in  this  city  has  in¬ 
creased  since  the  closing  of  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  gates.  The  Brick  Association  sales  are 
better  than  earlier  in  the  season;  more 
brick  has  been  sold  than  all  last  year,  and  more  still  would  be 
used  were  it  not  for  the  scarcity  of  bricklayers.  One  large 
contractor  told  me  he  could  not  get  men.  He  was  going  to  try 
and  borrow  some  good  men  from  a  brother  contractor  in  order 
to  carry  up  some  fine  brick  work  on  a  residence  he  was  build¬ 


ing.  He  said  the  owner  was  kicking  at  the  slow  progress  of 
the  work,  but  that  he  could  not  help  it,  as  it  seemed  impossible 
for  him  to  get  any  more  men.  Some  contractors  are  paying 
more  than  the  union  scale  of  wages  in  order  to  get  men.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  good  workmen  many  buildings  are  be¬ 
ing  delayed  in  their  erection. 

Work  is  steadily  progressing  on  the  big  $25,000,000  steel 
plant  at  Stony  Point,  on  the  south  line  of  our  city,  and  to-day 
ground  was  broken  on  the  north  line,  at  the  corner  of  Ontario 
and  Kenmore  avenues,  for  a  large  factory,  to  manufacture 
ivory  piano  keys  and  piano  actions.  Architect  S.  H.  Woodruff, 
who  drew  the  plans,  claims  it  will  be,  when  finished,  one  of  the 
finest  manufacturing  plants  in  the  world.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  one  purpose,  and  will  be  of  peculiar  construction. 
The  frame  will  be  iron  and  steel,  while  the  outside  walls  will 
be  all  pressed  brick,  backed  up  with  common.  The  aim  is  to 
make  the  whole  construction  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  over  $100,000.  The  power 
plant  will  cost  $250,000,  and  Niagara  Falls  power  will  be  used 
to  drive  the  machines,  by  a  motor  contained  in  each  machine. 
They  will  employ  about  800  men. 

A  little  over  one  year  ago  contract  was  let  to  the  Buffalo 
Dredging  Company  to  excavate,  sewer  and  fill  in  our  notorious 
Hamburg  canal,  an  open  ditch,  5,400  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide,  and  into  which  fifty-three  sewers  have  been  emptying  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  contract  was  let  for  $449,000,  and 
the  sewer  was  to  be  13x16  feet,  with  stone  walls  6  feet  thick  at 
the  base  and  3  feet  thick  at  the  top.  The  bottom,  or  floor,  is 
brick,  and  the  top  is  flat,  with  20-inch  iron  I  beams  laid  across. 
The  specifications  were  changed  to  suit  the  contractors,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  brick,  concrete  is  being  used  in  the  spaces  between  the 
beams.  Of  course,  our  brick  men  did  not  like  the  change,  but 
nothing  could  be  done.  And  now  comes  the  serious  part  of  it. 
One  of  the  deputies  in  the  engineer’s  office,  when  asked  where 
the  sewer  emptied,  said  it  had  no  outlet,  only  an  overflow  into 
the  main  trunk  sewer,  and  that  a  pumping  station  will  have  to 
be  established  to  pump  it  out.  It  is  a  truly  interesting  situa¬ 
tion  for  our  taxpayers,  after  spending  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Brush  Bros,  are  still  running  their  Bailey-Avenue  yard,  in 
this  city,  in  order  to  get  some  stock  ahead.  They  are  equipped 
to  run  the  year  ’round,  while  all  the  other  yards  are  summer 
plants. 

While  taking  a  run  through  Pennsylvania  the  other  day,  I 
learned  that  the  brick  plant  at  Daguscohonda  has  been  re¬ 
organized,  the  stockholders  being  mostly  Pittsburg  men.  They 
are  going  to  make  a  fine  plant  of  it. 

W.  S.  Ravenscroft  is  building  a  new  fire  brick  works  at  St. 
Marys,  Pa.,  for  hand-made  fire  brick  exclusively.  He  has  a 
good,  strong  company  and  prospects  are  very  bright,  indeed. 

Brother  R.  M.  Matson,  at  Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  is  still  adding  to 
and  improving  his  plant,  besides  earning  good  dividends. 

Brother  Alfred  Yates,  at  Johnsonburg,  is  in  on  the  prevail¬ 
ing  prosperity  all  right;  has  been  making  quite  a  number  of 
improvements  at  his  yard. 

Yards  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  are  very  busy,  having  all  they  can  do. 

The  new  plant  at  Kane,  Pa.,  is  working  away,  but  could  not 
learn  much  about  them. 

The  works  at  Shawmut  are  making  preparations  to  enlarge 
their  capacity  to  meet  increase  of  business. 

An  era  of  prosperity  seems  to  have  struck  all  the  yards  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  I  venture  to  predict  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  National  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland 
in  February,  of  any  that  has  yet  been  held. 

F.  W.  Haake  Sons,  of  this  city,  all  born  brickmakers,  have 
purchased  ten  acres  of  good  clay  land  in  North  Collins,  N.  Y., 
a  village  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  railroad,  about  twenty  miles 
from  this  city.  A  switch  has  been  put  in,  and  some  prepara¬ 
tions  made  to  start  a  yard.  The  citizens  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  $500  as  soon  as  the  first  kiln  of  brick  is  burnt. 

The  new  yard  at  Wanakah,  N.  Y.,  is  putting  on  the  finishing 
touches,  and  they  hope  to  be  running  early  in  the  new  year. 
They  have  been  making  steady  progress,  and  have  one  or  two 
points  that  are  novel  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  at  an  early  date.  NORTON. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Questions  About  the  Relative  Value  of  Fuels. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  insert  the  following  questions  in  the  current 
issue  of  The  Clay-Worker:  Which  is  the  cheapest  fuel  to  burn 
brick  with,  pine  wood  at  $1.25  a  cord,  one-half  yellow  pine  and 
the  other  half  short  straw,  soft  pine  or  Beaumont  crude  oil  at 
60  cents  per  barrel  of  42  gallons?  Would  also  like  to  have 
some  information  on  how  to  use  oil  to  the  best  advantage  in 
up-draft  kilns?  Would  it  be  best  to  burn  in  furnaces  or  would 
the  common  kiln  without  furnace  do  as  well?  What  are  the 
best  burners,  pumps,  etc.,  to  use?  Any  information  on  these 
subjects  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  S.  J.  CAMPBELL. 


Remedy  for  Checking.  _ 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

If  “I.  N.  Trouble”  will  see  that  the  knives  and  turtle  in  his 
machine  are  in  first-class  order,  and  raise  the  press  wheel  a 
little  higher  so  as  to  put  more  pressure  on  the  brick  while  it 
is  in  the  mold,  he  may  effect  a  cure  of  the  crazing  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  brick.  If  this  don’t  do  good,  try  grinding  and  pug¬ 
ging  the  clay  before  it  enters  the  machine. 

The  stiff  clay  molding  machine  is  the  best  for  making  good, 
strong  brick  from  a  greater  variety  of  stiff  clays  than  any  I 
know  anything  about.  The  writer  used  a  wire-cut  machine  for 

nineteen  years.  Two  years  ago  I  worked  into  a  kind  of  clay 
that  I  could  not  successfully  use  on  the  wire-cut  machine  (no 
fault  of  the  machine).  I  bought  a  No.  12  Brewer  mold  ma¬ 
chine,  with  offbearing  belt,  and  fed  the  machine  through  a 
Potts  disintegrator  and  a  Brewer  pug  mill,  with  results  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  brick,  when  burned,  are 
strong,  free  from  laminations,  smooth,  and  clink  like  metal. 
I  shipped  a  lot  for  a  government  job  where  brick  from  two 
other  yards  were  rejected  by  the  inspector.  I  mention  this  in 
justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  stiff  clay  mold  machine. 
All  of  the  brickmaking  machinery  is  good — soft  clay  mold 
machine,  stiff  clay  wire  cut,  stiff  clay  mold  machine,  dry  press 
machine.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  a  machine  that  suits  the 
clay.  If  the  clay  needs  preparing  (and  there  are  few  clays 
that  don’t),  put  in  suitable  machinery  for  that  purpose,  have 
plenty  of  engine  and  belt  power,  and  go  ahead. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.  J.  W.  McMILLAN. 


Competition  as  it  Might  Be — A  Memory  of  Jesse  Eastes. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

“Business  at  its  best  is  a  sort  of  sublimated  selfishness;  at  its 
worst  it  is  a  brutal  struggle,  each  man  for  himself,  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  his  neighbor. 

Wherever  trade  of  all  kinds  is  looked  down  upon  as  degrad¬ 
ing  by  a  large  leisure  class,  as  in  Europe,  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  bringing  business  to  a  higher  level.  Commercialism 
has  no  self-respect,  as  it  were,  in  countries  where  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  disgrace  to  earn  one’s  living  in  any  way;  therefore,  its 
standard  is  low. 

We  Americans  are  called  a  commercial  nation,  and  with 
truth.  Where  everyone  is  engaged  in  making  a  living  in  one 
way  or  another,  trade  cannot  be  looked  down  upon  by  anyone; 
and  the  highest  minds  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  question  as  well  as  the  lowest.  'The  result  has  been  that, 
instead  of  the  whole  American  nation  being  degraded  by  their 
devotion  to  breadwinning,  as  some  Europeans  claim,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  elevated  and  dignified  commercialism,  until 
it  has  reached  a  sort  of  “live  and  let  live”  policy  that  is  only 
one  step  removed  from  altruism.  With  very  few  exceptions 


our  great  American  business  houses  command  the  respect  of 
the  world  for  their  straight  and  honorable  dealings,  and  enjoy 
the  entire  confidence  of  their  patrons. 

Between  the  haggling  over  the  price  of  every  article,  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  old  world,  buyer  and  seller  each  struggling  for  an 
advantage  over  the  other,  and  the  strictly  one-price  policy  of 
our  great  stores,  there  is  a  very  long  step  in  advance  and  much 
food  for  thought.  It  means  that  buyer  and  seller  each  have 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  other. 

The  relations  between  buyer  and  seller,  however,  seem  to 
have  reached  a  much  higher  plane  than  the  relations  between 
competitors  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Here  the  old  brutal 
struggle  is  still  going  on,  man  against  man  and  house  against 
house,  each  striving  for  an  advantage  over  the  other.  Hard 
feeling  seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  at  least 
in  many  lines  of  business.  The  old  savage  dies  hard  in  us, 
and  anything  to  beat  a  competitor  out  of  a  deal  is  too  often 
considered  fair  play. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  elevation 
of  the  relations  between  buyer  and  seller  into  a  feeling  of  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  and  respect  will  in  time  extend  to  the  relations 
between  competitors  in  the  same  line  of  trade?  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  is  much  better  business  policy  in  the 
long  run  to  sell  one’s  goods  strictly  on  their  own  merits,  mak¬ 
ing  no  criticism  on  those  of  a  competitor,  nor  on  his  business 
methods  or  personal  integrity.  Is  not  this  the  next  step  up¬ 
wards  in  American  commercialism,  and  is  not  the  policy  of 
“live  and  let  live”  especially  applicable  to  dealers  in  the  same 
line  of  goods? 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  recent  death  of  Jesse 
Eastes,  who  is  mourned  by  no  one  more  sincerely  than  by  those 
in  his  own  line  of  business.  He  was  a  living  example  of  com¬ 
petition  as  it  might  be,  but  generally  is  not.  Without  preju¬ 
dice  to  his  own  line  of  goods  in  any  way,  he  was  always  fair 
and  honorable  towards  others  in  the  same  business.  In  the 
hard  feeling  that  unfortunately  exists  between  so  many  brick 
machinery  salesmen  he  had  apparently  no  part  whatever,  and 
during  an  acquaintance  extending  over  a  number  of  years  the 
writer  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  against  any  other 
machine  man,  or  any  other  man’s  machine.  Yet  he  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  pushing  his  own  machine  and  business  in 
every  legitimate  way.  We  all  learned  to  expect  from  him  a 
clean  and  vigorous  competition  whenever  he  entered  into  a 
deal,  but  no  unfair  advantages  and  no  mean  tricks.  The  im¬ 
mense  number  of  machines  he  had  in  use  in  Chicago,  and  the 
high  class  of  his  trade  throughout  the  country  generally, 
would  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  fairness  toward  one’s 
competitors  is  not  incompatible  with  one’s  own  business  suc¬ 
cess. 

Praise  from  a  man’s  competitors  may  at  least  be  considered 
sincere.  In  the  brick  machinery  trade  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  feeling  towards  Jesse  Eastes,  and  the  spirit  moves  us  to 
express  this  feeling  towards  the  “gentlest  enemy”  we  have 
ever  known.  ONE  OF  HIS  COMPETITORS. 


Made  More  Brick  Than  Ever  Before. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  herewith  please  find  check  for  two  dollars  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Clay-Worker  for  1902.  We  have  had  a  good 
year,  made  more  brick  than  ever  before,  and  the  best  part  of 
it  is  we  sold  them  as  fast  as  we  made  them.  We  have  shut 
down  for  the  winter,  but  are  preparing  for  a  big  year’s  work 
in  1902. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are,  very  respectfully, 

Suffolk,  Va„  Dec.  14.  ‘  D.  C.  HARRELL  &  CO. 


The  Standard  Rattler  Test  for  Paving  Brick. 

To  the  Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  report  of  the  joint  committees  on  the  adoption  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  standard  rattler  test,  as  published  in  the  November 
Clay-Worker,  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
National  Brickmakers’  Association,  while  it  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  every  maker  and  user  of  paving  brick.  For 
the  thoroughness,  completeness  and  fairness  of  the  tests  that 
led  to  the  final  report  firmly  establishes  its  reliability,  while 
the  character  and  ability  of  the  clay  experts  on  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
committee,  and  the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  experts  on 
the  engineers’  committee  make  it  authoritative.  The  N.  B. 
M.  A.  standard  rattler  test  can  now  be  accepted  as  a  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  up-to-date,  simple  and  practical  method  of 
testing  paving  brick  that  should  promptly  be  accepted  by  the 
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municipal  authorities,  as  well  as  paving  brick  makers,  for  both 
interests  were  well  represented  on  the  committees,  and  each 
was  anxious  to  secure  a  method  of  testing  that  would  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  interests.  This  they  have  certainly  se¬ 
cured  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  goes,  and 
that  is  as  far  as  any  of  us  live.  What  the  morrow  may  de¬ 
velop  is  for  the  future  to  provide  for,  but  it  does  seem'that 
Prof.  Orton  has  threshed  and  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly 
in  his  innumerable  exhaustive  tests  that  this  report  is  likely 
to  be  accepted  as  standard  and  authoritative  for  a  long  time. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  the  engineering  experts — Prof. 
Talbot,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Prof.  Marsten,  of  Iowa 
University;  Prof.  Hatt,  of  Purdue  College,  and  Prof.  Johnson, 
of  Wisconsin  University,  who  represent  and  have  for  their  cli¬ 
ents  the  users  of  paving  brick — we  are  at  once  impressed  with 
the  wealth  of  experience  they  possess  in  testing  paving  brick, 
for  they  all  have  had  an  intimate  personal  experience  in  the 
various  past  and  present  ways  of  testing  paving  brick,  while, 
being  engineers  by  training  and  experience,  they  are  able  to 
digest  and  utilize  the  results  of  such  tests.  It  was  Prof.  Tal¬ 
bot  who  designed  the  improved  form  of  the  Jones  rattler,  while 
Prof.  Johnson  is  a  national  authority  on  testing  materials,  and 
has  made  a  specialty  of  paving  brick  for  many  years. 

Of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  committee,  W.  D.  Richardson,  D.  V.  Pur- 
ington,  Anthony  Ittner,  Charles  A.  Bloomfield  and  Prof. 
Orton,  Jr.,  the  practical  brickmaker  is  well  represented  in 
Messrs.  Purington,  Richardson  and  Ittner.  It  was  especially 
fortunate  to  have  this  interest  represented  in  Mr.  D.  V.  Pur¬ 
ington,  as  he  is  not  only  the  largest  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  but  as  he  is  in  the 
business  to  stay,  he  recognizes  that  the  better  the  quality  of 
paving  brick  the  more  they  will  be  used;  and  that  if  a  stand¬ 
ard  method  is  adopted  that  reliably  determines  the  quality,  it 
is  of  as  great  advantage  to  the  live,  progressive  brickmaker  as 
to  the  user. 

In  Messrs.  Bloomfield  and  Orton  the  committee  have  two  dis¬ 
interested  clay  experts  that  are  too  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  to  need  further  comment.  In  Prof.  Orton 
the  committee  possesses  a  man  who  not  only  has  been  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  paving  brick,  who  not  only  possesses  the  laboratory 
and  facilities  for  conducting  the  tests,  and  who  is  not  only  an 
engineer  by  training  capable  of  conducting  and  digesting  the 
tests,  but  who  possesses  an  indefatigable  energy,  an  untiring 
patience,  and  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  ceramic  work  that 
never  falters.  Very  few  can  realize  or  appreciate  the  severe 
demands  that  have  been  made  on  his  limited  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  carry  on,  direct  and  crystallize  out  the  results  of  the 
enormous  number  of  tests  that  this  work  has  entailed,  ex¬ 
tending  over  so  many  years  Yet  he  has  modestly  and  unbe- 
grudgingly  given  his  best  thought  and  efforts  at  a  time  when 
he  was  starting  and  developing  the  first  ceramic  school  in  this 
country,  when  he  was  carrying  the  State  Geological  Survey  of 
Ohio  on  his  shoulders,  when  he  was  doing  his  full  work  as  a 
teacher  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio  University,  and 
when  he  was  trying  to  carry  on  what  was  most  near  and  dear 
to  the  scientific  worker,  or  his  own  private  scientific  experi¬ 
ments.  It  is  true  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  tried  to  assist  him  to 
the  extent  of  meeting  some  of  the  bare  expenses,  but  had  these 
same  investigations  on  testing  paving  brick  been  delegated  to 
an  equally  competent  consulting  engineer,  it  would  have  cost 
very  many  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  the  mere  pittance  that 
was  contributed  by  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  to  be  congratulated  in  attracting  such  en¬ 
gineering  experts  as  have  come  forward  to  indorse  its  work, 
and  it  is  to  be  most  warmly  and  heartily  congratulated  in 
being  able  to  secure  such  a  magnificent  amount  of  valuable 
work  from  out  of  its  own  ranks,  for  this  report  and  standard 
method  of  testing  paving  brick  is  going  to  make  the  institu¬ 
tion  known  and  respected  in  circles  where  it  was  never  before 
known,  and  command  a  most  enviable  admiration  from  other 
societies.  Already  one  of  the  national  technical  societies  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  high  value  of  this  report  to  raise  its 
annual  dues  in  order  to  carry  on  investigations.  Is  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  going  to  continue  such  work?  H.  A.  WHEELER. 


Gets  His  Money's  Worth. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  herewith  please  fin«S  money  order  to  cover  the 
amount  of  my  subscription  to  the  close  of  1902.  I  am  making 
brick  by  hand  and  dry  them  in  racks  on  pallets,  and  make 
from  three  to  five  million  per  season  and  burn  in  open  clamps. 
I  find  The  Clay-Worker  a  great  paper  to  keep  posted  up  with, 
and  think  it  is  improving  every  year.  I  would  not  be  without 
it  for  twice  its  cost.  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  paper,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  A.  STREET. 


Big  Brickmaking  Record. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  recently  spent  a  very  pleasant  week  in  Chicago  and,  among 
other  things,  visited  one  of  the  Chicago  yards  in  company  with 
Mr.  Weckler  and  Mr.  Purington.  The  gentlemen  undertook  to 
show  me  how  to  make  brick,  and  they  did  it  all  right.  When 
it  comes  to  handling  a  Chambers  brick  machine  for  quantity,  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  the  Chicago  brickmakers.  I  know  “Weck¬ 
ler”  took  me  to  his  pet  yard,  but  I  counted  one  machine  mak¬ 
ing  385  brick  in  one  minute,  and  as  the  people  at  home  would 
surely  accuse  me  of  being  hypnotized,  I  went  back  and  counted 
again — 392  per  minute. 

Then  “Weckler”  nodded  to  the  engineer,  who  grinned  and 
disappeared  through  the  door.  Something  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  governor,  for  the  brick  simply  poured  out.  The 
off-bearers  ducked  their  heads  and  looked  as  if  they  wished  the 
boss  would  quit  fooling  with  that  thing.  I  felt  a  little  as  they 
say  “Busey,”  of  Baltimore,  expressed  himself,  when  treated  to 
a  similar  exhibition.  He  looked,  counted,  and  then  said  he 
was  going  back  to  the  office  to  apologize  to  “Ver  Noy,”  “Gray” 
and  others  for  having,  even  in  his  inner  consciousness,  doubt¬ 
ed  their  word.  He  hadn’t  said  he  doubted  them,  but  he  knew 
his  face  betrayed  it  when  they  told  him  what  to  expect. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  into  the  sanctum  of  W.  D.  Gates,  who 
puts  his  Illinois  mud  into  very  different  kinds  of  chunks.  He 
takes  392  minutes  to  make  one  piece,  and,  when  finished,  it 
embodies  “Gates’  Beautiful  Spirit.” 

Any  clayworker  visiting  Chicago  and  desiring  a  joyful  home¬ 
coming  should  visit  the  second  floor  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.’s 
annex  store  and  ask  for  Gates  Teco  ware.  It  stands  for  a 
whole  lot  when  someone  “wants  to  know  all  about  your  trip  to 
the  Windy  City,  etc.,  etc.”  Try  it  the  next  time  you  run  up 
to  Chicago. 

On  January  1  we  move  our  Western  headquarters  to  59  West 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Will  have  the  store  to  ourselves  and 
carry  a  larger  stock. 

With  kind  regards,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  CHAMBERS. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


YEAR  OF  1901  closes  as  it  began,  a  record 
breaker  in  the  building  world.  An  almost 
unprecedented  number  of  buildings  have  been 
planned,  contracts  let,  and  the  structures  al¬ 
ready  completed  or  at  least  well  under  way, 
and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  material,  that  many  of  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  are  not  yet  entirely  up  with  their 
orders  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  two  or  three  months  there  has  been  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  demand,  due  to  the  natural  falling  off  in 
building  activity  which  accompanies  the  winter  months.  In¬ 
deed,  the  only  thing  that  marred  an  otherwise  banner  year 
was  the  unfortunate  disturbance  among  the  iron  and  steel 
workers,  which  nearly  resulted  in  a  general  strike  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  which  did  succeed  in  delaying  to  a  certain  extent 
those  structures  using  steel  framework. 

The  new  buildings  which  have  gone  up  in  this  city  within 
the  year  have  been  of  nearly  all  kinds  and  intended  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes,  from  factories  to  residences  and  tenement 
houses.  If  one  type  of  edifice  has  predominated  over  another 
it  has  probably  been  the  apartment  house,  a  type  of  home 
which  seems  to  be  growing  in  popularity  with  city  people  of 
all  classes  and  grades  of  income. 

In  recognition  of  this  demand  speculators  in  the  building 
circles  are  already  planning  great  numbers  of  flat  buildings, 
which  are  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first  of  May,  1902. 
Noteworthy  among  these  is  the  apartment  house  now  under 
construction  in  Lake  View,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  road  and  Sunnyside  avenue,  which  is  intended  by  Archi¬ 
tect  James  Gamble  Rogers  and  the  builder,  R.  W.  Vonnah,  to 
be  radically  different,  in  outward  effect  at  least,  from  most 
buildings  of  its  class.  It  will  be  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with 
tile  roof,  three  stories  high,  and  cover  ground  space  of  100  by 
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150  feet.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  building  lies  in 
the  fact  that  no  rear  porches  will  show  on  the  exterior,  but 
will  open  instead  on  a  large  central  court.  The  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $65,000.  An  apartment  house,  to  cost  $100,000,  soon 
to  be  started  at  North  Clark  and  Halsted  streets,  is  being 
planned  by  J.  S.  Woolacott.  It  will  be  three  stories  in  height, 
covering  an  area  of  100  by  475  feet,  and  containing  forty-eight 
five-room  apartments. 

Large  apartment  houses,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000,  are  being  designed  by  L.  M.  Mitchell  and  Andrew 
Sendegren.  Both  structures  are  to  be  on  the  South  Side.  An¬ 
other  South  Side  flat  building  is  being  designed  for  William 
L.  DeBeck  by  J.  F.  and  J.  P.  Doerr.  The  materials  will  be 
pressed  brick  and  stone,  and  the  cost  $50,000.  It  will  stand 
at  5220-22  Madison  avenue.  The  demand  for  apartment  dwell¬ 
ings  is  coming  from  Evanston  also,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
sentiment  and  tradition  in  that  town  in  favor  of  single  resi¬ 
dences.  In  one  at  least  of  the  buildings  talked  of  for  immedi¬ 
ate  construction,  however,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make 
the  exterior  more  attractive  than  is  usual,  and  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  surroundings.  Wilmore  Alloway  is  planning  for 
H.  C.  Lockwood  a  building  in  the  colonial  style  of  architecture, 
to  be  used  as  an  apartment  house. 

Architect  R.  T.  Newberry,  of  Chicago,  has  let  contracts  for 
a  large  fireproof  store  and  hotel  building  in  Bloomington,  Ill. 
The  outside  material  will  be  brown  vitrified  paving  brick,  with 
white  stone  trimmings,  and  the  style  of  architecture  will  be 
colonial.  The  building  is  the  enterprise  of  a  stock  company 
formed  by  Mr.  Newberry. 

Holahird  and  Roche  are  the  architects  for  a  new  ten-story 
office  building  soon  to  be  erected  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Wabash  avenue  and  Monroe  street  for  O.  M.  Powers-,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College.  The  business  col¬ 
lege  will  occupy  the  four  upper  stories,  while  the  first  two 
floors  are  to  be  used  for  stores  and  salesrooms.  Disposal  of 
the  intermediate  space  has  not  yet  been  made.  It  is  intended 
to  make  the  building  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  down¬ 
town  office  buildings.  The  exterior  will  be  of  gray  brick, 
trimmed  with  terra  cotta  and  stone.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  about  $500,000.  The  structure  is  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  December  1,  1902. 

Patton  &  Miller,  of  Chicago,  have  been  retained  as  archi¬ 
tects  for  the  new  buildings  which  are  to  be  shortly  put  up  by 
the  James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Ill.  The  specifica¬ 
tions  call  for  stone  for  the  basement,  vitrified  brick  for  the 
superstructure  and  red  tile  roof.  The  style  will  be  Eliza¬ 
bethan.  Work  will  be  started  on  this  building  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  it  is  said  that  other  buildings  will  follow  speedily. 

The  novel  plan  devised  by  A.  O.  Parker,  superintendent  of 
grounds  and  buildings  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  campus  sidewalks  warm  and  dry  in  snowy  weather  has 
proved  a  great  success  so  far  as  accomplishing  that  particular 
object  goes.  The  plan,  which,  by  the  way,  was  no  plan  at  all, 
but  merely  Mr.  Parker’s  prediction  of  what  would  happen  if 
the  walks  were  laid  over  the  heating  tunnels — to  keep  the 
walks  dry — was  carried  out  as  follows:  The  steam  pipes  run¬ 
ning  through  the  great  brick  tunnels  from  power  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  halls  were  left  uncovered,  and  the  tunnels,  with  the  side¬ 
walks  running  above  them  were  tightly  sealed.  Under  these 
conditions,  Mr.  Parker  figured,  that  a  high  temperature  would 
be  maintained  within  the  tunnel,  and  that  part  of  this  heat 
might  be  spared  to  melt  the  ice  and  snow  from  the  sidewalk 
by  radiation.  He  is  beginning  to  fear,  however,  that  when 
really  severe  weather  comes  that  there  will  be  too  much  of  this 
radiation,  thus  removing  the  mass  of  hot  air  which  envelopes 
the  steam  pipes,  and  cause  the  loss  of  much  heat  in  transit 
from  power  house  to  destination.  Should  his  fears  prove  to 
be  well  founded  the  steam  pipes  will  be  covered  with  asbestos 
during  the  summer  months. 

A  new  Building  Trades  Council  has  been  organized  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  a  renewal  (or  will  take  the 
place)  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  that  went  to  pieces  at 
the  end  of  the  great  strike  in  1899.  With  a  new  and  different 
system  of  representation,  the  old  Building  Trades  Council  has 
been  practically  revived,  and  it  is  expected  to  become  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  the  former  central  body  in  its  palmiest  days.  The 
old  organization  was  dissolved  by  agreement  with  the  con¬ 
tractors,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  building  trades  would 
not  be  able  to  form  another  central  body  in  years.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  9,  the  new  body,  which  is  known  as  the  “Chicago 
Board  of  Business  Agents,”  secured  a  room  in  the  old  building 
at  187  Washington  street,  and,  in  the  future,  will  hold  regular 
meetings  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Among  the  organizations  that  have  become  a  part  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Business  Agents  are  the  Bricklayers’  and 
Stonemasons’  Unions,  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers’ 
Union,  Journeyman  Steamfitters’  Union,  Painters’  District 


Council,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverers’  Union,  Boiler¬ 
makers’  Union,  Boilermakers’  Helpers,  Hoisting  Engineers’ 
Association,  Gravel  Roofers’  Union,  Stone  Derrickmen’s 
Union,  Paperhangers’  Union,  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers,  Architectural  Ironworkers’  Union,  Elevator  Constructors’ 
Union,  Building  Laborers’  and  Hodcarriers’  Union,  Gasfitters’ 
Unions  Nos.  1  and  2,  Steamfitters’  Union,  Bridge  and  Struc¬ 
tural  Ironworkers’  Union  and  the  Stonecutters’  Union. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  new  organization,  whether 
it  will  adopt  new  methods  different  to  those  of  the  old  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Council  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  will  adopt  a  better  set  of  tactics  than  those  employed  by 
the  old  organization.  FAX. 

Chicago,  Dec.  16,  1901. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


MUST  BE  A  pleasure  to  make  brick  for  a 
market  where  there  is  no  combination  of 
buyers  to  be  continually  trying  to  get  the 
manufacturer  in  such  shape  that  he  will 
overload  the  market,  and  so  turn  the  scale 
the  buyer’s  way.  Another  great  satisfaction 
would  be  to  have  men  in  the  same  line  pull 
together  for  the  benefit  of  all.  For  several 
years  the  tidewater  brickmaker  has  had 
troubles  of  his  own.  As  the  season  closes 
it  is  a  fight  between  the  buyer  and  the  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
mon  brick.  The  dealers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  break  the 
combination;  not  a  brick  will  they  buy  if  they  can  possibly 
help  themselves,  getting  what  stock  they  can  from  those  who 
are  not  men  enough  to  join  the  majority,  but  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefit  that  comes  from  holding  for  a  stated 
price. 

As  I  write  there  is  an  accumulation  in  the  market  of  sixty- 
five  barges,  or  about  eighteen  million  of  brick,  waiting  for  a 
buyer,  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  should  move  freely,  as  the 
season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  makers  must  be  shipping 
freely,  more  so  one  would  think  than  the  conditions  call  for. 
Holding  barges  in  market  waiting  for  a  buyer  is  costly,  as  then 
a  full  crew  of  four  men  are  under  pay.  One  barge  from 
Hackensack  was  sold  after  laying  in  market  just  one  month. 
When  she  will  be  unloaded  will  be  another  question,  as  the 
buyer  may  hold  her  another  month,  this  being  one  of  the  ways 
the  buyers  are  trying  to  make  the  weak  members  withdraw 
from  the  agreement. 

The  desertion  of  one  member  is  reported,  which  speaks  well 
for  those  who  have  had  their  boats  lay  in  market,  while  the 
vessel  which  belonged  to  the  outsider  was  making  trips.  The 
cause  of  the  withdrawal  is  said  to  be  because  the  party’s  lease 
is  out  and  he  does  not  know  whether  he  will  renew  or  not,  and 
he  does  not  want  to  winter  so  many  brick,  having  about  2,000,- 
000  under  shed.  Others  say  the  real  reason  is  that  he  wants  to 
market  his  stock  pt  what  is  a  good  figure  as  compared  with 
what  he  has  been  getting  during  the  other  years  of  his  lease. 
He  thinks  no  doubt  that  if  he  sends  in  by  extra  boats  that  his 
boats  will  get  quick  dispatch,  being  out  of  the  combination. 
Many  men  of  many  minds;  so  it  is  in  this  case;  his  mind  has 
been  made  up  to  take  advantage  of  his  fellow  signers,  and  if 
others  should  do  as  he  has  and  the  combination  should  cease 
to  exist,  what,  then?  Four-dollar  brick  would  be  the  cry  of 
the  dealer  in  short  order,  as  the  united  effort  of  all  dealers 
would  be  to  that  end. 

A  MEETING 

Of  the  members  of  the  combination  was  held  a  few  days  ago, 
which  was  well  attended.  Those  present  were  in  favor  of  the 
combination  of  the  present  policy  of  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  as  now  in  force,  and  to  stand  firm  in  the  present  way  of 
doing  business.  Temptation  to  desert  may  be  felt  by  some 
when  they  see  the  barges  of  some  of  their  neighbor’s  boats 
making  trips,  while  their  vessels  are  in  market,  but  when  they 
look  at  the  matter,  with  the  X-ray  of  business,  they  should 
know  that  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  last  end  of 
the  brick  trade  would  be  far  worse  than  the  first.  If  good,  se¬ 
vere  weather  should  set  in  with  an  early  close  of  navigation — 
and  that  has  been  the  case  as  early  as  the  first  of  December 
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— it  would  effectively  remove  any  temptation  that  may  be  felt 
by  some  to  withdraw. 

A  SCARCITY  OF  SAND. 

Sand  for  tempering  purposes  is  getting  scarce;  in  fact,  the 
up-river  yards  have  but  a  small  supply  on  some  property,  and 
the  material  used  for  that  purpose  is  of  a  poor  quality.  Some 
of  the  yards  on  the  upper  Hudson  have  for  a  number  of  years 
bought  sand  and  had  it  freighted  to  the  yards.  The  report  is 
current  that  the  Washburn  Bros.,  of  Glasco,  have  purchased  of 
the  Chambers  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  crusher  to  grind  up 
stone  and  brickbats  fine  enough  to  use  in  the  pits  to  temper 
the  clay.  The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  if  the  clay 
in  Haverstraw  was  not  nearly  exhausted,  when  the  sand  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  one  that  is  causing  brickmakers  to  keep  their 
weather  eye  open  for  sand  banks,  from  which  as  time  rolls  on 
they  can  draw  the  supply. 

Some  yards  when  leased  have  it  specified  how  many  cart¬ 
loads  to  a  pit  they  must  put  in.  There  were  six  or  eight  yards 
where  the  clay  was  very  quicky  and  the  amount  of  sand  needed 
was  small  compared  to  what  is  put  in  each  pit  at  the  present 
time,  as  the  top  has  all  been  worked  off.  and  good,  strong  clay 
is  in  the  bottom.  A  supply  of  “sand”  in  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  “brickmakers”  would  go  far  to  help  the  trade. 

THE  FIRE  FIEND  AT  HAVERSTRAW. 

On  November  3  there  were  two  fires  in  Haverstraw.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  town  the  shed  of  the  Lynch  Bros,  caught 
fire  from  the  kiln,  with  the  result  that  five  sets  of  rafters  were 
destroyed.  The  help  of  the  fire  department  was  the  only  rea¬ 
son  why  the  whole  shed  did  not  go  up  in  smoke.  One  of  the 
men  who  worked  the  hardest  to  subdue  the  fire  was  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Carroll,  of  the  Carroll  &  Cahill  Co.,  who  make  brick  on 
the  Lilburn  property.  Before  the  fire  was  put  out  on  the 
Lynch  yard  word  was  out  that  the  Carroll  &  Cahill  shed  was 
on  fire,  from  the  kiln  which  was  being  burned.  The  distance 
between  the  two  yards  is  about  two  miles,  and  there  being  no 
fire  department  in  that  part  of  town,  the  shed  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  Insurance  on  a  brickyard  used  to  never  be  thought 
of,  as  there  was  seldom  a  fire,  and  then,  too,  the  insurance 
companies  did  not  want  to  take  the  risk.  But  witness  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  companies  and  the  strong  competition. 
The  insurance  companies  are  now  willing  to  take  the  risk. 
To-day  the  brickmaker  has  his  shed  and  yard  insured  against 
fire,  and  the  rates  are  not  so  high  either  but  that  he  can  afford 
to  secure  himself  against  a  total  loss. 

A  PECULIAR  SUIT  GROWING  OUT  OF  A  CLAY  SLIDE. 

Some  three  years  ago  there  was  a  slide  of  clay  from  the 
bank  of  J.  W.  Gillies,  in  Haverstraw,  over  on  the  Eckerson 
property,  adjoining  his  property  on  the  north.  Previous  to 
this  slide  there  had  been  a  smaller  one.  Between  the  time  of 
the  first  and  the  one  now  spoken  of  there  was  one  that  went 
over  on  the  Excelsior  property.  The  latter  company  gave  Mr. 
Gillies  the  right  to  go  on  their  property  and  remove  the  clay 
that  was  on  their  land.  The  first  slide  which  went  over  on 
Mr.  Eckerson’s  property  was  not  removed  by  Mr.  Gillies,  nor 
was  it  paid  for,  though  Mr.  Eckerson  used  it.  Since  the  last 
one  occurred,  as  before  stated,  three  or  four  years  ago,  Mr. 
Gillies  has  not  been  able  to  effect  any  arrangement  whereby 
he  can  remove  the  clay.  Mr.  Eckerson  will  not  pay  Mr.  Gillies 
for  the  clay  that  went  over  and  which  he  used,  for  he  claims 
that  it  was  in  his  way.  As  soon  as  the  slide  took  place  Mr. 
Gillies  had  it  surveyed,  so  that  the  number  of  yards  of  clay 
can  be  very  nearly  approximated.  After  trying  to  meet  on 
some  ground  to  settle  the  affair  satisfactorily,  but  without 
success,  he  has  begun  proceedings  in  court  for  the  value  of  his 
material.  Certainly  no  brickmaker  wants  a  slide  of  clay  if 
he  can  avoid  it,  as  it  is  more  work  to  remove  it  than  to  go  in 
the  bank  and  put  in  it  a  cart,  not  to  say  anything  about  the 
mixed  up  condition  of  the  clay  and  sand.  It  is  the  only  case 
of  the  kind  that  I  ever  heard  of  that  some  arrangement  could 
not  he  made  between  parties  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  with¬ 
out  going  to  law  to  compel  a  man  to  let  another  have  his  own 
or  pay  him  for  it. 

THE  LOST  FOUND. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  very  large  slide  on  the 
Terry  Bros.’  yard,  at  Kingston,  which  swept  the  whole  outfit 
into  the  river.  In  the  office  was  a  safe  which  was  never  found 
until  last  week.  After  a  three  days’  blow  from  northwest, 
causing  a  very  low  tide,  one  of  the  men  on  the  yard  saw  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  the  water  what  he  thought  was  a  wheel.  On  closer 
examination  it  was  found  to  be  the  long  lost  safe. 
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facturers  does  not  seem  to  make  rapid  headway.  All  the  same, 
the  first  of  December  the  association  men  pushed  the  price 
up  another  notch,  so  that  the  scale  of  prices  is  $5.87%.  $6.00, 
$6.12%,  $6.25  and  $6.37%,  a  raise  of  one  shilling  all  along  the 
line.  No  one  who  makes  brick  along  the  Hudson  river  should 
complain  at  those  figures.  It  should  be  a  great  incentive  to 
the  men  who  make  the  low-priced  brick  to  strive  the  coming 
year  to  make  a  grade  which  would  bring  him  more  money. 
They  can  do  it  if  they  try. 

DEATH  OF  A  PROMINENT  HAVERSTRAW"  BRICKMAKER. 

In  the  death  of  George  H.  Smith  the  brick  trade  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  progressive  members.  He  came  to  Haverstraw 
about  thirty  years  ago  as  cashier  of  the  Haverstraw  Bank,  not 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  brick.  He  asso¬ 
ciated  a  year  or  two  later  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Carr  and  J.  M. 
Hedges,  and  formed  the  Diamond  Brick  Co.,  and  under  his 
management  it  was  a  money  maker.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
leases  the  company  went  out  of  business.  Mr.  Smith,  with  Mr. 
Hedges,  then  went  into  the  salt  business.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Excelsior  Brick  Co.  was  formed,  of  which  he  became  one  of 
the  members.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  who  believed  in  modern 
improvements  in  making  brick.  He  was  attentive  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  too  much  so,  for  if  he  had  taken  a  little  vacation  now  and 
then  he  would  probably  be  still  alive.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


IRON  PAVEMENTS  IN  LONDON. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  was  once  proposed  to  try 
iron  as  a  paving  material  in  London.  An  experiment  took 
place  in  Blackfriars’  road  in  1816,  but  the  idea  of  substituting 
iron  for  stone  in  the  city  streets  was  not  carried  out.  Some 
forty  years  later  an  iron  pavement  was  laid  down  at  Padding¬ 
ton  station,  and  shortly  afterward  this  material  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  now  demolished  King  street,  Westminster.  It 
was  durable  and  clean,  but  it  never  made  any  progress  in  pub¬ 
lic  favor.  Its  chief  defects  were  two:  It  did  not  wear  evenly, 
and  if  horses  fell  upon  it  they  were  certain  to  be  somewhat 
seriously  injured. — Exchange. 


THE  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


Desirable  things  sought  are  good,  but  those  which  come  un¬ 
sought  are  better.  We  were  doubly  pleased  to  receive  the  or¬ 
der  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  letter  because  it  came 
without  solicitation,  and  so  bespeaks  kindly  good  will  as  well 
as  appreciation  of  the  trade  getting  value  of  The  Clay- 
Worker.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.  have  been  extensive  adver¬ 
tisers  for  years  past  and  know  whereof  they  speak  in  that  con¬ 
nection.  Theirs  is  the  voice  of  experience  and  he  is  wise  who 
heeds  it. 


Philadelphia  Office,  Stephen  Girard  Bide. 
We. I  Viivmli  Office.  Br.mwell. 

Louii«iU<  Office.  UO  l  Weet  Mein  Street. 
Chicawo  Office.  225  Dearborn  St. 

Sen  Francisco  Office,  42  Stuart  St. 

New  Oilcan.  Office,  J|2  Cravier  St. 


ar.0.  P  CoTmru..  Sec.-Trcu. 


CRUSHERS  AND  PULVERIZERS 
FUR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


Ouf»  Hinoco  Hamwew  , 
Principle  will  C«u9n 
ANO  PULVERIZE; 

Oyilti  Sktllt 
£"«  Ciay 
Co»e 

Aood  Pulp 

Sana  Utona 
Pnotpkalt  Sock 
Sha'a  Clay 
Oil  Cakt 
iMokaltum  Sock 

Ockrtt 

Glut  Stock 
(tmlM 
Ytlio*  Clay 


The  Williams  Patent  Crusher 
and  Pulverizer  Co., 


2701.  2703,  2705,  2707  NORTH  BROADWAY. 
SI.  LOUIS,  MO..  U.  S.  A. 


Cko'coal 

linttttona 

Bnntt 

Soiling  " til  Slag 

Colt  met  fine  lay 

Corn  CoOt 

Co»«  Bean 

StetptO  Corn 

Cult  into  Content  Sock 

Poe' land  Ctmtnl  Clmkti 

CarOon 

Guano 

Hail  Skill 

f<th  Scrap 

fiats 


December  2nd,  1901. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen 

Enclosed  find  copy  for  a  full  page  Ad  which  you 
can  run  in  place  of  the  small  one  we  have  been  running.  This 
coming  unsolicited  may  quicken  your  pulse,  but  we  know  your 
nerve  will  withstand  the  shook.  It  will  also  convey  to  your 
astute  mini  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  Clay-Worker.  A 
small  dose  has  helped  us  so  we  will  try  a  larger  one.  In  other 
words,  we  are  busy,  but  we  can  take  care  of  some  additional 
orders,  and  we  know  from  experience  that  one  way  to  get  them, 
is  to  go  after  them  through  the  Clay-Worker.  Set  up  the  Ad  in 


Is  moving  along  very  slowly,  as  it  generally  does  in  December. 
The  condition  at  this  time  of  year  is  always  uncertain  as  re¬ 
gards  quick  dispatch.  The  weather  generally  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  but  this  year  it  is  guilt  edge  for  outdoor  work.  The 
little  game  now  in  progress  to  cause  a  break  among  the  manu¬ 


the  most  attractive  manner  you  can,  and  let  us  have  proof  please. 
Very  Respectfully, 
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CONVENTION  DATES. 


ILLINOIS - GALESBURG,  JAN.  7  AND  8. 

The  first  of  the  winter’s  conventions  of  clayworkers  is  that 
of  the  Illinois  State  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Gales¬ 
burg,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Jan.  7  and  8.  Secretary  G.  C. 
Stoll,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  writes  that  a  good  programme  is  being 
prepared  and  that  a  royal  good  time  is  assured  all  who  at¬ 
tend.  From  another  source  we  learn  that  the  Galesburg  plants 
have  of  late  experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  water,  but  that  this  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  Convention  matters.  The  local  committee  will  see  to  it 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  Con¬ 
vention  week. 

IOWA - CEDAR  FALLS,  JAN.  22  AND  23. 

The  next  on  the  list  of  State  Conventions  is  that  of  the 
Iowa  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association.  It  will  be  held  at 
Des  Moines,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Jan.  22  and  23,  1902. 
The  secretary,  Robert  Goodwin,  Jr.,  of  Redfield,  la.,  informs 
us  that  excellent  accommodations  will  be  provided  for  all  who 
attend.  Clayworkers  from  adjoining  States  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  meet  and  take  part  with  the  Iowa  brethren.  The  full 
programme  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The 
Clay-Worker. 

WISCONSIN — MILWAUKEE,  JAN.  28.  29  AND  30. 

A  week  later  comes  the  Wisconsin  Convention,  which  will 
be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
Jan.  28,  29  and  30.  This  is  the  youngest  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tions,  and,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  pervades  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization,  a  large  attendance  and  a  lively  time  is  a  certainty. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  ever  sampled  Milwaukee  hospitality 
they  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  visiting  brickmakers  will  be 
well  cared  for,  regardless  of  where  they  may  hail  from.  Prof. 
E.  R.  Buckley  is  at  work  on  the  programme,  and,  though  he 
is  now  located  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  he  will  return  to  his  old  stamp¬ 
ing  ground  Convention  week. 

NATIONAL — CLEVELAND,  FEB.  10  TO  15. 

As  announced  in  another  column  (page  538),  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  its  sixteenth  an¬ 
nual  Convention  at  Cleveland,  0.,  Feb.  10  to  15.  The  secre¬ 
tary  announces  that  from  present  indications  the  Convention 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The 
American  Ceramic  Society  will,  as  heretofore,  meet  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  secretary,  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O.,  requests  those  who  desire  to  attend 
to  communicate  with  him  direct  relative  to  the  programme,  or 
any  matter  of  interest  to  the  Society.  In  good  time  the  full 
programme  for  the  meetings  will  be  published  in  The  Clay- 
Worker. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  U.  S.  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  POTTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  United  States 
Manufacturing  Potters’  Association  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Schenley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  Dec.  10  and  11.  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  delegates,  representing  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  Association,  were  in  attendance,  and  much 
business  of  interest  was  transacted.  The  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  were  held  in  Parlor  A  of  the  hotel.  The  proposition 
to  combine  the  interests  represented  in  the  Association,  which 
have  a  combined  capital  of  over  $20,000,000,  which  matter  re¬ 
ceived  much  consideration  last  year,  did  not  come  up,  the  ses¬ 
sions  being  largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  prices,  wage 
scales  and  similar  matters.  The  matter  of  a  uniform  price 
list  for  pottery  products,  to  apply  to  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Association,  received  considerable  attention.  G.  E. 
Wells,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  delivered  a  long  address  on  the 


subject  of  advancement  of  the  trade  in  the  higher  grades  of 
pottery. 

The  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the 
past  year  has  been  working  with  the  railroads  on  a  grievance, 
in  which  it  is  claimed  that  exorbitant  freight  rates  are 
charged  on  pottery  products,  and  the  committee  reported  to 
the  Association  that  the  roads  had  about  decided  to  restore 
the  old  classification  on  Jan.  15,  which  would  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates,  making  possible  a  saving  of  from 
15  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  on  transportation  charges.  A  year 
ago,  when  the  committee  was  created,  the  potters,  at  their 
convention  in  Pittsburg,  proposed  to  go  to  any  length  to  se¬ 
cure  a  re-establishment  of  the  old  freight  rates.  It  was  then 
claimed  that  through  the  high  rates  the  pottery  manufacturers 
of  England  could  lay  their  goods  down  in  this  country  at 
prices  less  than  the  American  product  could  be  sold  for.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  first  work  with  the  railway  interests  in 
the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  carry  the  grievance  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  According  to  the  freight  rates 
now  in  force,  pottery  products  are  placed  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  classes,  while  the  former  schedule  placed  them  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  to  which  classes  the  potters  are 
seeking  to  have  them  restored. 

From  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  advances  in  pottery  are  likely  during  the  coming  year, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  toiletware.  The  matter  of  uni¬ 
form  wages  and  prices  will  rest  largely  with  the  committees 
of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  branches  of  the  Association. 
The  Eastern  interests  now  claim  a  differential  on  their  dis¬ 
counts.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  submitted  to 
the  convention  show  that  the  industry  is  due  for  an  advance, 
as  the  factories  are  all  crowded  with  orders. 

The  election  of  officers  was  held  on  Wednesday,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  after  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Schenley  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Altogether  the  Association  had  a  very 
successful  meeting,  twelve  new  members  having  been  received, 
which  now  gives  the  Association  a  membership  of  147  pottery 
firms,  located  largely  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Charles  Howell  Cook,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  first  vice  president,  Joseph  G.  Lee,  of  East 
Liverpool,  O.;  second  vice  president,  James  Bass,  of  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.;  third  vice  president,  W.  E.  Wells,  of  East  Liverpool, 

O. ;  treasurer,  George  I.  Goodwin,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.;  sec¬ 
retary,  H.  A.  Keffer,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.  GILBERT. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  BRICK  AND  TILE  FACTORY. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  $2.00,  the  amount  due  for  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Clay-Worker.  I  think  your  journal  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  one,  and  wish  you  much  prosperity. 

Just  now  I  am  employed  by  the  Argillo  Works  to  put  in  a 
battery  of  the  Plant  kilns  at  their  works  near  Carbon  Cliff, 
Ill.,  for  the  burning  of  fine  quality  of  front  brick,  also  fire 
brick,  paving  brick,  etc.  I  am  also  to  make  such  changes  as 
will  place  this  factory  in  the  front  rank.  We  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  clay  here  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  quality  of  speck¬ 
led  brick,  also  fire  and  paving  brick.  I  expect  to  remain  here 
several  months,  or  until  I  get  this  work  at  the  factory  running 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its  owners.  We  are  quite  busy  now 
with  orders  on  hand,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come;  after 
which  it  is  our  intention  to  rearrange  all  of  the  machinery 
and  make  such  improvements  as  will  place  this  factory  second 
to  none  in  size  in  this  country.  All  the  improvements  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  me. 

S.  J.  PLANT. 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but 
for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 


5~HE: 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffl.ce  as  Second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 


EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSOCIA 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Terms  of  Subscription: 

One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance)  -------8  2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance)  .....  2.50 

Six  copies,  “  “  -  --  --  --  --  --  10.00 

Ten  copies,  “  “  ...........  15.00 

Foreign  subscriptions  65  cents  additional. 

([^“Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change  of  address  should 
give  both  the  old  and  new  address. 


Advertising  Rates 

Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con- 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  be  sent  to  office  of  publication  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
27  Monument  Place.]  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 


XXXVI.  DECEMBER  1901.  No.  6. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


We  most  sincerely  and  truly  wish  every  reader  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  a  Merry  Christmas  and  prospeious  and  Happy  New  Year 

*  H* 

With  this  issue  The  Clay-Worker  closes  its  eighteenth  year, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  record  that  1901  has  been  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  the  history  of  the  paper,  measuring  success  by 
the  good  accomplished. 

*  *  * 

We  have  added  a  larger  number  of  new  subscribers  to  our 
mailing  list  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  old  subscribers 
have  renewed  more  generally  and  more  promptly  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  As  the  reading  pages  testify,  the  matter  gathered  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  our  readers  make  Volumes  35  and  36  the  most  valuable  book 
of  clayworking  literature  ever  published. 

*  *  * 

With  the  January  issue  we  begin  our  nineteenth  year,  and 
will  celebrate  the  event  by  issuing  a  great  Anniversary  num¬ 
ber,  which  will  mark  a  new  standard  in  clayworking  journal¬ 
ism.  It  will  contain  special  contributions  by  noted  claywork¬ 
ers  and  literateurs,  illustrated  articles  and  news  letters  from 
the  clayworking  centers  of  the  world,  and  a  pot  pouri  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  matter  of  general  interest  to  every  clayworker,  no 
matter  what  branch  of  the  art  he  may  be  identified  with;  also, 
a  full  verbatim  report  of  the  Illinois  Convention.  The  latter, 
while  not  a  novelty  to  Clay-Worker  readers,  will  of  itself  fur¬ 
nish  food  for  reflection  that  will  equal  in  satisfying  qualities 

the  most  generous  of  Christmas  dinners. 

*  *  * 

Our  Anniversary  number  will  not  only  be  plethoric  with 
good  things,  but  it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clay- 
workers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  do  not 
receive  it  regularly,  and  will  also  be  sent  to  many  represent¬ 
ative  brick,  tile  and  pottery  manufacturers  of  South  America 
and  the  Old  World  countries.  Its  wide  circulation  will  make 
it  the  most  valuable  advertising  medium  ever  issued  in  this 


field.  Appreciating  this,  many  of  our  advertisers  will  make 
special  displays,  and  though  there  will  be  no  gift  space  of  any 
sort  to  anyone,  the  advertising  pages  of  this  issue  will  be  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  best  and  most  reliable  machinery  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  kilns,  dryers,  etc.,  used  in  the  various  branches  of 
clayworking.  With  such  a  splendid  Anniversary  number  al¬ 
ready  assured,  we  can,  with  more  than  ordinary  complacence, 
say,  “Speed  the  parting  and  welcome  the  coming  year.” 

*  *  * 

Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  who  attended  the  Old  Point 
Comfort  Convention  will  grieve  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Bristol,  who  so  kindly  officiated  in  the  opening  exercises  of 
our  last  Convention,  and  made  such  a  delightful  after-dinner 
speech  at  the  banquet,  has  been  called  from  labor  to  reward. 
A  surgical  operation  for  appendicitis  was  performed  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  and  a  second  operation  followed  on  the  30th,  from 
which  he  never  rallied. 

*  *  * 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  plans  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  Iowa  Clayworkers,  which  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines, 
January  22  and  23,  instead  of  at  Cedar  Falls,  as  at  first  an¬ 
nounced.  Iowa  readers  will  please  note  the  change  and  gov¬ 
ern  themselves  accordingly.  Secretary  Robert  Goodwin,  of 
Redfield,  Iowa,  is  hard  at  work  on  the  programme,  which  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  completed. 

*  *  * 

The  conference  between  the  representatives  of  labor  and 
capital  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped  that  a  permanent  organization  may  be  per¬ 
fected.  With  such  men  as  Samuel  Gompers,  Archbishop  Ire¬ 
land,  Mark  Hanna  and  Grover  Cleveland,  and  other  equally 
well-known  leaders  of  labor  and  industrial  captains,  taking 
the  initiative,  it  would  seem  that  great  and  good  work  may 
be  accomplished. 

*  *  * 

The  brickmakers  of  Georgia  are  progressive.  After  consid¬ 
erable  informal  discussion,  a  meeting  was  recently  called  at 
Macon  and  a  permanent  organization  perfected.  Our  good 
friend,  J.  W.  McMillan,  of  Milledgeville,  was  chosen  president, 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Rickerstaff,  of  Columbus,  was  elected  secretary. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  cultivate  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  brickmakers  throughout  the  State  and  the 
advancement  of  the  clayworking  industries  generally. 
Twenty-odd  representative  firms  have  already  taken  member¬ 
ship  and  others  are  expected  to  join  the  Association  at  its  next 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Jan.  8.  The  clay¬ 
workers  of  other  Southern  States  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  their  enterprising  neighbors. 


BRICK  VERSUS  STONE. 


The  brickmaker  has  no  quarrel  with  the  owner  of  a  stone 
quarry.  Nearly  all  so-called  stone  buildings  are  backed  with 
brick,  and  there  is  nearly  as  much  brick  back  of  the  stone  as 
there  would  be  if  the  stone  was  omitted.  There  is  a  practice, 
fortunately  not  universal,  in  stone-front  structures,  of  tying 
the  stone  front  to  the  brick  with  wire  ties.  Such  a  wall  is  not 
equal  in  strength  to  the  full  thickness  of  brick  or  the  full 
thickness  of  stone.  Either  one  or  the  other  alone  would  make 
a  better  wall.  Brick  alone,  of  course,  makes  the  better  wall. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  stone  in  any  way 
materially  decreases  the  use  of  brick,  for  where  we  see  a 
stone-front  building  we  know  for  a  certainty  almost  that  brick 
are  behind  it.  Brick  is  the  staple  material,  after  all,  which 
must  be  the  chief  reliance  of  the  builder. 


THE  CREATIVE  POWER  IN  INDUSTRIES. 


No  industry  shows  more  definitely  or  more  clearly  the  value 
which  is  imparted  to  a  material  by  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
spirit  than  the  art  of  clayworking.  The  raw  material,  clay  in 
itself,  is  of  little  value.  Under  the  hands  of  the  workman,  the 
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artist  and  the  chemist  it  becomes  of  great  value.  The  same 
common  clay  that  is  used  for  a  stall  floor  or  a  mud  road,  if 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  a  skilled  artisan,  is  of  much  worth. 
In  textile  work  a  pound  of  wool  may  be  worth  but  a  few  pen¬ 
nies.  Under  the  hand  of  the  artist  and  the  craftsman  it  is 
made  to  represent  many  dollars.  The  art  of  the  easel  repre¬ 
sents  very  little  in  ounces,  but  a  great  deal  when  oil  and  paint 
and  canvas  are  touched  by  the  artist.  It  is  the  same  with  clay. 
The  good  workman  makes  a  hard  brick,  which  is  worth  more 
than  a  soft  one.  The  more  skilled  workman  makes  a  brick 
which  is  of  still  more  value  because  of  better  form  and  color. 
The  artistic  workman  adds  still  greater  value  by  molding  the 
same  clay  into  beautiful  forms  and  giving  it  the  touch  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  hand  and  brain.  The  commercial  mind  and  the  mind 
of  the  artist  must  unite  for  the  greatest  good  of  both.  That 
this  thought  is  better  understood  and  appreciated  nowadays 
than  ever  before  is  evidenced  by  the  progress  of  the  clay  in¬ 
dustries. 


SUCCESS-WHAT  IS  IT? 


The  Clay-Worker  ventures  a  short  homily  on  success  for 
the  benefit  of  its  young  and  youngish  readers,  which  all  who 
are  in  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf  of  life’s  autumn,  may  skip.  In 
doing  this  we  assume  that  these  readers  do  not  belong  to  that 
large  class  of  young  and  youngish  people  who  regard  life  as 
merely  a  period  of  pastime  and  pleasure,  whose  only  end  and 
aim  is  a  good  time,  but  to  that  more  thoughtful  class,  though 
few  in  number,  who  believe  they  have  a  mission  of  usefulness, 
and  who  have  an  ambition  to  succeed  in  it.  We  assume  also 
that  there  are  many  more  who  are  successful  than  the  popu¬ 
lar  thought  supposes;  indeed,  there  are  many  who  are  great 
successes  who  have  been  counting  themselves  failures,  owing 
to  a  misapprehension  of  what  success  is.  All  who  measure 
success,  either  by  the  amount  of  their  credit  in  bank  or  the 
number  of  broad  acres  taxed  in  their  name,  are  likely  to  be 
failures,  at  least  in  their  own  eyes,  while  those  who  have  a 
just  conception  of  life  and  do  the  best  they  can  in  the  place 
they  occupy  are  eminently  successful. 

In  a  certain  degree  the  vocation  one  is  to  follow  is  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  Environments 
and  conditions  play  a  very  large  part  in  this  matter.  It  is 
not  censurable  in  any  young  man  to  covet  the  most  profitable 
as  well  as  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  drama  of  life,  but 
he  is  a  fool  who  supposes  all  may  be  star  actors.  The  scene 
shifter  is  as  indispensable  to  a  good  performance  as  is  the  star 
actor,  and  unless  he  plays  his  part  well,  though  wholly  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  audience,  the  whole  performance  is  a  failure. 
In  the  drama  of  life  it  is  the  same:  some  are  star  actors 
(somebody  has  to  be),  while  others  take  less  conspicuous, 
though  not  less  important,  parts.  If  they  do  their  parts  well, 
they  are  a  success.  In  many  cases,  but  not  in  all,  the  star 
actor  has  superior  gifts,  but  it  often  occurs  that  the  scene 
shifter  is  his  equal  in  many  respects;  but  there  was  a  demand 
for  only  one  star  in  that  group,  and  conditions  and  environ¬ 
ments  gave  the  place  to  each  that  he  occupied,  and,  each  doing 
his  part  well,  each  was  equally  a  success. 

“Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 

Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

Every  one  for  whom  this  homily  is  intended  is  planning  or 
has  planned  to  do  something,  not  merely  that  he  may  win 
bread,  but  that  in  winning  bread  he  may  also  contribute  to 
his  own  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  others.  In  the  choice 
of  a  vocation  he  cannot  always  consult  his  individual  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  supreme  here,  as 
everywhere.  The  epigram  credited  to  Daniel  Webster,  “There 
is  always  room  at  the  top,”  is  a  delusion  that  has  led  many 
who  might  have  been  first-class  farmers,  brickmasons  or  what 
not,  into  a  life  of  poverty  and  comparative  uselessness.  There 
is  no  such  demand  for  first-class  lawyers  as  to  justify  all 
gifted  young  men  to  seek  a  place  in  their  ranks.  There  is  no 


such  demand  for  brickmakers  or  brickmasons,  as  honorable 
and  profitable  as  each  vocation  is,  to  justify  every  bright  boy 
to  become  either.  But  having  chosen  your  calling  in  life,  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  the  best  place  on  earth  for  you,  and  decide  that 
you  will  do  the  best  work  in  your  line,  and  your  life  will  be  a 
success.  All  racers  cannot  be  the  first  at  the  goal,  but  all  who 
do  their  best  to  win  the  prize  are  successful,  though  another 
may  wear  the  laurels. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  Life 
means  business,  and  we  would  be  far  from  speaking  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  in  the  demagogical  sense  of  the  orator,  who 
harangues  a  little  handful  of  men  who  have  arrogated  to  their 
little  guilds  the  honor  of  being  the  sole  representative  of 
workingmen,  but  we  speak  of  it  as  the  birthright  of  every 
man,  not  a  curse  inflicted  upon  the  race  because  of  Adam’s 
transgression,  but  the  one  thing  which,  more  than  all  other 
things,  differentiates  man  from  the  lower  animals.  It  is  God¬ 
like  to  work.  And,  recognizing  the  ten  thousand  parts  that 
are  to  be  played  in  the  drama  of  life,  we  count  those  who  play 
their  part  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability  successful. 


THE  CLEVELAND  BRICKMAKERS'  ORGANIZE. 


The  brickmakers  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity  gathered  at  the  office 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Monday,  December  16,  and 
perfected  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suit¬ 
able  entertainment  for  the  delegates  to  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  there  in  February.  While  not  all  the  Cleveland 
brickmakers  were  present,  the  meeting  was  largely  attended  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  An  ample  fund  for  enter¬ 
tainment  purposes  was  provided  and  plans  outlined  that  will 
insure  a  busy  and  pleasant  week  for  all  visitors  wearing  an 
N.  B.  M.  A.  badge.  President  W.  H.  Hunt  presided  until  a 
permanent  chairman  was  elected.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bradley  was 
unanimously  chosen  and  demonstrated  before  the  close  of  the 
meeting  that  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Bassett  was  honored  with  the  vice  presidency.  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  Duty  was  elected  secretary— another  very  wise  choice,  for 
he  is  enthusiastic  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Dackman,  the  largest  brickmaker  present,  was 
made  treasurer,  and  E.  A.  Roberts  was  requested  to  constitute 
himself  a  press  committee,  and  the  following  committees  were 
appointed. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

C.  B.  Stowe,  chairman;  F.  B.  Many,  John  Wilson,  J.  N.  Bat- 
tenfeld,  C.  G.  Barkwill. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE. 

William  H.  Hunt,  chairman;  J.  W.  Hornsey,  F.  H.  Eggers, 
W.  H.  Caskey,  S.  D.  Wright,  F.  H.  Robinson,  S.  M.  Duty. 

BADGE  COMMITTEE. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  chairman;  W.  H.  Hunt,  E.  A.  Roberts. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO.,  Indianapolis,  is  sending 
out  a  large  poster,  showing  sectional  drawings  of  their  dry 
kiln  and  half-tone  views  of  th.eir  single  and  double-deck  steel 
cars.  The  advantages  claimed  for  their  products  are  clearly 
set  forth  and  they  solicit  inquiries  from  brick  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  want  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  up-to-date  methods  of  drying  clay  products. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  BRICK  from  machine  to 
kiln  is  pictured  and  described  in  a  well-illustrated  catalogue 
received  from  Alex.  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Next  to 
the  inspection  of  a  yard  on  which  this  system  is  in  operation, 
the  best  idea  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Scott  method  can 
be  obtained  from  this  catalogue.  The  illustrations  alone  tell 
the  story  quite  plainly.  It  is  a  time  and  labor  saver,  and 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  every  progressive  brick- 
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maker  who  is  studying  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture.  An 
idea  of  the  method  may  be  obtained  from  Scott  &  Co.’s  ad.  on 
page  582.  They  court  investigation,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  to  any  brickmaker  in  the  land 
who  is  open  to  conviction.  Our  readers  are  requested  to  men¬ 
tion  The  Clay-Worker  when  addressing  them. 

“A.  B.  C.”  WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS  is  the  theme  of  an  eight- 
page  pamphlet  received  from  the  American  Blower  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  An  interesting,  though  brief  discourse,  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  utilizing  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  in  the)  burning  of 
clay  ware  is  followed  by  numerous  testimonial  letters  by  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  adopted  the  A.  B.  C.  method  with  success. 
It  is  an  important  subject  handled  briefly,  but  well.  If  you 
want  information  on  the  subject,  write  them  for  a  copy,  men¬ 
tioning  The  Clay-Worker. 

“POPULAR  MECHANICS”  is  the  title  of  an  industrial  mag¬ 
azine  to  be  launched  at  Chicago  early  in  the  New  Year.  It  is 
to  be  “an  illustrated  weekly  review  of  the  mechanical  press  of 
the  world.”  Just  what  that  comprehends  w^  may  not  divine 
until  the  new  magazine  makes  its  introductory  bow,  when  we 
will  be  pleased  to  welcome  and  applaud  its  coming,  if  it  proves 
worthy,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  for  its  publisher,  Mr.  H.  H.  Wind¬ 
sor,  was  the  founder  and  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Street 
Railway  Review.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field  of 
trade  journalism,  and  well  qualified  to  entertain  and  instruct 
his  co-eds. 

THE  DICTATOR  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  MACHINE,  which  is 
pictured  on  page  557,  is  well  illustrated  and  carefully  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  pamphlet  being  sent  out  by  the  Battenfeld  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  “Dictator”  is  a  departure  from  any¬ 
thing  previously  offered  the  brickmaking  trade.  It  embodies 
pug  mill,  brick  machine,  automatic  cutting  table  and  repress 
all  in  one.  The  pamphlet  sets  forth  that  by  the  operation  of  the 
“Dictator,”  press  brick  can  be  made  at  about  the  same  price  as 
common  building  brick.  Doubting  Thomases  are  requested  to 
write  them  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  and  other  convincing 
testimony,  mentioning  the  Clay- W orker. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  TO  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  copy  of  their  catalogue.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  book,  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated, 
and  contains  a  particularly  fine  portrait  of  James  A.  Green, 
founder  of  the  Laclede  Company,  which  will  make  the  book 
very  acceptable  to  those  who  know  Mr.  Green  personally,  and 
the  number  is  legion,  for  he  has  been  identified  with  the  re¬ 
tort  and  fire  brick  business  for  a  half  century  or  more.  The 
book  contains  a  number  of  character  sketches  of  brickyard 
scenes  very  artistically  grouped.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  views  of  gas  retorts,  showing  the  setting  and  arrangement 
of  pipes,  furnaces,  etc.,  which  is  of  much  interest  and  value 
to  those  interested  in  that  line  of  work.  We  presume  a  copy 
can  be  had  by  addressing  the  L.  F.  B.  M.  Co. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  have  out  a  new  cata¬ 
logue.  It  is  a  handsome  book  of  nearly  100  pages,  devoted  to 
tempered  clay  brick  machinery  and  brickyard  supplies.  The 
cover  is  an  attractive  combination  of  gray,  red  and  silver.  The 
first  illustration  is  that  of  an  All  Iron  Horizontal  Stock  Brick 
Machine,  which  ought  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon 
every  brickmaker  who  sees  it.  for  it  has  the  appearance  of 
great  strength.  Following  this  is  a  cut  of  a  combination  wood 
frame  pug  mill  and  iron  brick  machine,  with  mold  sander  at¬ 
tached,  an  outfit  that  will  appeal  favorably  to  many  building 
brick  manufacturers.  A  number  of  interesting  sketches  are 
given,  showing  the  method  of  setting  and  connecting  machin¬ 
ery  of  this  type  with  clay  conveyors,  winding  drum  hoists, 
and  cars,  etc.  The  Potts  all  iron  vertical  machine  is  also  il¬ 
lustrated  and  described,  as  is  their  line  of  clay  disintegrators, 
of  which  they  have  a  number  of  different  sizes  and  styles 
Potts’s  mold  sanders,  pug  mills  (both  iron  and  wood  frame), 
clay  grinders  and  feeders,  belt  elevators,  clay  cars — side  dump, 


bottom  dump  and  end  dump  revolving  cars — brick  barrows, 
trucks,  dumping  tables,  brick  molds,  and  all  manner  of  brick¬ 
yard  supplies  are  illustrated.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for  all 
building  brick  manufacturers,  and  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

“THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS”  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  catalogues  that  has  ever  reached  The  Clay-Worker 
sanctum.  The  cover  is  a  very  dark  gray  heavy  paper,  which 
much  resembles  cloth,  on  which  the  title  is  embossed  in  a  very 
bright  red,  making  a  pretty  contrast.  It  is  the  inner  pages  of 
the  book,  however,  that  are  most  attractive.  The  cuts  are 
beautifully  executed,  every  detail  of  the  various  styles  of 
presses  which  they  manufacture  being  brought  out  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  though  the  machine  itself  were  in  view.  In 
addition  to  the  dry  presses,  a  line  of  their  self-contained  dry 
pans  are  also  illustrated  and  described.  A  model  press  brick 
plant  is  also  pictured  and  a  sectional  view  of  an  up-to-date 
plant,  showing  the  method  of  placing  machinery,  elevators, 
screens,  etc.,  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  book.  A  series  of 
ornamental  brick  made  on  Boyd  presses  are  also  shown.  If 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  either  dry  press  brick  or  fire 
brick,  write  the  manufacturers,  The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White 
Co.,  Fifty-seventh  and  Wallace  streets,  Chicago,  for  a  copy. 


VALUE  OF  THE  TRADE  JOURNAL. 

A  prominent  business  man,  whose  opinion  is  held  in  high  re¬ 
pute,  discussed  the  trade  press  with  the  writer  recently,  and 
his  observations  are  interesting. 

“Trade  journalism,”  said  he,  “is  to  the  trader  an  index,  edu¬ 
cator,  informant,  teacher,  profit-gatherer,  counsel — in  short, 
the  prized  silent  partner.  The  trade  paper  is  an  insurance 
against  the  dishonest,  tricky  salesman;  it  is  the  champion 
of  the  trader  against  unjust  charges  or  rules,  whether  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  railway  organization  or  an  individual;  it  is  the 
advocate  of  organization,  the  mouthpiece  of  associations;  their 
champion  and  defender — therefore,  worthy  of  the  support  of 
everyone  interested  in  co-operative  effort. 

“Primarily,  the  trade  journal  is  for  the  dealer,  the  man  so 
anxious  to  concentrate  all  his  energy  upon  his  business  that 
he  seeks  all  aids,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  news  or  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  calculated  to  push  him  forward  to  success. 

"The  trade  journal  is  a  tool  of  business.  If  the  tool  is  poorly 
tempered,  of  weak  constitution  and  untidy  appearance,  it  will 
exert  no  influence,  do  more  harm  than  good;  turn  traders  into 
blunderers,  and  live  a  short  live.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
tool  of  trade  is  well  tempered,  put  together  in  attractive  style, 
has  force,  a  moral  tone,  and  puts  character  first,  it  will  live 
and  thrive,  and  as  it  grows  older  exert  more  and  more  influ¬ 
ence — secure  respect  for  its  opinion.  The  trade  journal,  then, 
to  be  a  power,  to  have  merit,  to  become  the  trader’s  tool,  must 
be  worth  paying  for.  It  must  have  individuality  of  its  own, 
for  in  this  world  men  count  for  more  than  method. 

“By  taking  a  trade  paper  you  become  an  associate  worker 
for  your  own  and  others’  benefit,  and  thus  carry  out  the  high¬ 
est  ideals  of  conduct.  You  should  ever  keep  in  mind  the  old 
proverb,  ‘A  man  of  knowledge  increaseth  in  strength.’  ” 

A  BRICKYARD  BURNED. 

Fire,  followed  by  a  gas  explosion,  almost  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Beecher-Bennett  brick  factory  last  night,  entailing 
a  loss  of  $10,000.  There  were  a  million  brick  in  the  yard,  and 
all  were  probably  ruined.  The  firm  carried  $7,000  insurance. 
The  fire  is  thought  to  have  originated  in  a  drying  kiln.  Har¬ 
vey  Boyd,  the  watchman,  single-handed,  fought  the  flames  for 
over  half  an  hour,  and  saved  the  office  building,  with  valuable 
papers. 
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A  CENTURY  FROM  NOW. 


A  BAD  PLACE  FOR  LABOR  AGITATORS. 


If  you  and  I  should  wake  from  sleep 
A  century  from  now, 

Back  to  the  grave  we’d  want  to  creep, 
A  century  from  now. 

We’d  witness  such  a  startling  change, 
Find  everything  so  wondrous  strange 
We’d  bustle  back  across  the  range, 

A  century  from  now. 

A  woman,  forty,  fat  and  fair, 

A  century  from  now, 

May  warm  the  presidential  chair, 

A  century  from  now. 

Her  cabinet  may  be  a  flock 
Of  girlies,  gay  of  hat  and  frock, 

The  White  House  may  resound  with  talk, 
A  century  from  now. 


In  dealing  with  labor  troubles  the  iron  hand  is  ungloved  in 
Russia.  In  this  looming  up  Colossus  of  the  North,  of  which 
one-half  of  the  world  is  suspicious  and  the  other  half  afraid, 
the  idea  of  freedom  is  strictly  one-sided.  By  its  laws  any 
labor  leader  suspected  of  promoting  industrial  discontent  that 
would  interfere  with  trade  and  obstruct  the  wheels  of  business 
is  legally  a  rebel  and  can  be  deported  at  the  will  of  the  author¬ 
ities.  This  was  carried  out  recently  at  the  Nivi  Chwang  fac¬ 
tories,  where  the  operatives  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages. 
An  attempt  at  this  kind  of  practice  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  some  European  countries  would  mean  the  ringing 
of  the  “Liberty  Bell”  that  once  aroused  a  nation.  Some  day 
such  tyranny  may  be  impossible  even  in  Russia.  When  we 
bridle  human  rights  the  horse  is  apt  to  do  more  kicking  than 
pulling. — Age  of  Steel. 

ONE  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE. 


The  people  all  will  fly  on  wings 
A  century  from  now. 

Not  heavenly,  but  patent  things, 

A  century  from  now. 

They’ll  soar  aloft  devoid  of  fear 
On  pinions  of  a  chainless  gear, 

And  change  their  model  every  year, 
A  century  from  now. 


“De  reason  somp  of  us  doesn’t  git  along,”  said  Uncle  Eben, 
“is  dat  we  sits  down  dreamin’  of  automobiles  when  we  orter 
be  pushin’  a  wheelbarrer.”  Washington  Star. 
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There’ll  be  no  restaurants  at  all 
A  century  from  now. 

The  home  will  have  no  dining  hall, 

A  century  from  now. 

The  druggist  all  our  wants  will  fill 
With  food  in  tablets,  and  to  still 
Our  thirst  we’ll  simply  take  a  pill, 

A  century  from  now. 

The  nation’s  capital  will  stand, 

A  century  from  now. 

Right  here  in  Denver,  great  and  grand, 

A  century  from  now. 

Our  congresswomen  make  the  trip 
To  sessions  in  a  flying  ship, 

Their  clothing  packed  in  but  a  grip, 

A  century  from  now. 

We  yet  will  print  Manila  dates, 

A  century  from  now, 

Blue-penciled  by  official  skates, 

A  century  from  now. 

The  pampered  pet  who’s  in  command 
Will  daily  tell  a  waiting  land: 

“The  situation’s  well  in  hand.” 

A  century  from  now. 

But  you  and  I  will  never  care, 

A  century  from  now. 

We’ll  be  old-timers  over  there 
A  century  from  now.  . 

For  all  who  quit  this  world  of  woe 
Will  dwell  where  peaceful  waters  flow— 

There’ll  be  no  hell  at  all,  you  know, 

A  century  from  now. 

— Denver  Post. 
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In  verse  and  prose  the  people  sing 
The  praises  of  the  hen; 

Whereas  the  duck,  which  also  lays, 
Gets  no  applause  from  men. 
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The  reason  though  is  quickly  found— 

There’s  only  one  surmise: 

The  duck,  when  having  laid  an  egg, 

Don’t  cack  and  advertise! 

— A.  K.  Yerkes  in  Exchange 
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The  Lima  (Ohio)  Clay  Shingle  Co.  will  erect  a  $40,000  plant. 

John  K.  Martin  writes  that  he  will  erect  a  brick  plant  at 
Hobart,  0.  T. 

James  Thomas,  of  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  will  establish  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Dike,  la. 

The  Meyers  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Toronto,  O.,  has  been  chartered 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  brickyard  of  J.  V.  Jeffries,  at  Pollock,  Pa.,  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  recently. 

The  Ferguson  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Mich,  are  in 
the  market  for  a  tile-cutting  table. 

The  Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 

A.  L.  Cruzen  &  Co.,  Walnut  Hill,  Ill.,  write  that  they  are  in 
the  market  for  the  best  brick  machine. 

J.  W.  Spencer  &  Son’s  brick  works,  at  South  Rocky  River, 
near  Berea,  O.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

John  Cooper,  of  Greenfield,  Ind.,  contemplates  establishing  a 
brickyard  at  Wilkinson,  Ind.,  next  season. 

Charles  E.  Shean,  of  West  Point,  Ky.,  will  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  that  place  early  the  coming  spring. 

A.  S.  Klaas,  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  contemplates  purchasing  an 
interest  in  the  Corey  brick  plant,  at  Lehigh,  la. 

D.  L.  Ingard  and  W.  H.  Frater  have  purchased  the  brick 
and  tile  plant  of  Jacob  Miller,  at  Upper  Sandusky. 

The  McFeely-Wheeler  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  by  F.  B.  and  John  McFeely  and  G.  Y.  Wheeler. 

E.  A.  Crewson,  of  Versailles,  Mo.,  advises  us  that  a  new 
brickyard  will  probably  be  opened  at  that  place  in  the  near 
future. 

K.  Buland  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Linn  Grove 
(la.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  to  his  partners,  M.  Johnson  and  L. 
Thompson. 

The  tile  factory  of  John  Floyd,  at  Eagle  Grove,  la.,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  recently.  The  loss  is  $4,000,  completely 
covered  by  insurance. 

The  La  Junta  (Col.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  by  James  McNeen,  R.  F. 
Stubbs  and  M.  J.  McNeen. 

M.  G.  Foley,  of  Arlington,  Minn.,  has  been  testing  the  clays 
around  Cass  Lake,  that  State,  and  will  probably  establish  a 
brick  plant  there  next  season. 

The  Britt  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  are  busy  setting  up  an 
engine  and  boiler,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
for  their  product  next  spring. 

The  Carey  Brick  Co.,  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  will  make  a  number 
of  improvements  in  their  plant  this  winter  so  as  to  be  able  to 
double  their  capacity  in  the  spring. 

I.  H.  Myers,  of  Crofton,  Ky.,  writes  that  he  is  going  into  the 
brick  business  at  that  point,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
catalogues  and  price  lists,  etc.,  of  brick  machinery. 

A  new  brick  manufacturing  company  has  been  organized  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Mr.  C.  A.  Mur¬ 
phy,  formerly  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  will  have  charge  of  the 
plant. 

A  new  brick  plant  will  be  established  at  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  by  Albert  W.  Brower,  which  will  have  a  daily  capacity 


of  22,000  brick.  Mr.  Brower  will  not  operate  the  plant  before 
spring. 

John  J.  Franklin,  A.  C.  Kahl,  J.  A.  Hart  and  H.  Hunneke  are 
the  promoters  of  a  new  brick  company  to  be  established  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.  The  company  will  be  capitalized  at 
$10,000. 

Jennings,  La.,  is  to  have  a  new  industry.  The  company  will 
be  known  as  The  McFarlain-Melauson  Brick  Co.  Machinery 
will  be  purchased  for  the  plant  and  the  same  put  in  operation 
as  soon  as  possible. 

B.  Bogert,  Long  Prairie,  Minn.,  has  had  an  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  season.  His  trade  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  will  put  in  another  brick  machine  this  winter,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  his  product  next  season. 

A  new  company  has  been  organized  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  enameled  brick  under  patents 
owned  by  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Shaw.  Ground  has  been  purchased 
for  the  plant  and  work  on  the  buildings  will  be  commenced  at 
once. 

A  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  company  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  to  establish  a  large  plant  at  Port  Vincent,  La.,  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000,000  brick  a  year.  S.  J.  and  F.  B.  Stubbs,  W. 
A.  and  D.  W.  Jeter  and  H.  N.  Fagan,  all  of  Macon,  Ga.,  will 
comprise  the  company. 

Chas.  M.  Smith,  who  recently  purchased  the  brickyard  of 
A.  F.  David,  Rutland,  Vt.,  is  making  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  plant.  He  will  put  in  two  new  brick  machines 
and  an  electric  motor.  With  the  increased  facilities  he  will 
be  able  to  turn  out  30,000  brick  daily. 

James  Esler  and  others  of  Tarentum,  Pa.,  have  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Dorney  &  Harris  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  at  Find¬ 
lay,  O.  Part  of  the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently;  this 
part  will  be  rebuilt  and  extensive  additions  made.  They  will 
manufacture  brick,  drain  tile  and  roofing  tile. 

The  Kanawha  and  New  River  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac¬ 
turing  fire  and  building  brick.  The  incorporators  are  D.  G. 
Courtney,  E.  B.  Neal,  E.  Steen,  J.  B.  Field  and  J.  W.  Paul,  all 
of  Charleston.  Their  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 

The  Jerome  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
recently  incorporated  at  Jerome,  Mich.  H.  S.  Walworth  and 

L.  L.  Slown,  of  Jerome,  and  George  S.  Cook,  of  Brooklyn, 
Mich.,  and  W.  P.  Miner,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  are  interested. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  at  the  head  of  the  concern. 

The  Joyce  Bros,  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm,  composed  of 
Stephen  W.  and  Thomas  E.  Joyce,  organized  to  manufacture 
brick  at  Washington,  W.  Va.  The  plant,  which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  35,000  brick  per  day,  will  be  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  shops  of  the  American  Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  at  Bucyrus,  O. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Brick 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently,  the  following  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Messrs.  Charles  B.  Pearson, 
Frederick  Mertens,  William  T.  Walker,  Henry  P.  West,  Park 
Agnew,  Walter  G.  Rodgers,  Theodore  L.  Holbrook,  Benjamin 
P.  Watrous  and  William  A.  Richards. 

The  Dickinson  (N.  D.)  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Works,  of 
this  place,  is  to  be  incorporated  and  capitalized  at  $200,000. 
The  company  has  been  successfully  operated  the  past  three 
years,  manufacturing  a  fine  grade  of  facing  brick,  fire  brick 
and  shape  work  in  addition  to  common  building  brick,  but  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  company  to  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  plant. 

In  a  recent  letter  the  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  say  that  their  building  trade  has  been  ahead 
of  anything  in  the  past  and  the  outlook  is  favorable.  They 
[continued  on  page  550.] 
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UTTING  TABLE  * 

the  Most  Practical  Device  for  Cutting  BricK  yet  Invented. An  Absolutely  Down  and  Shear  Cut. 


Do  you  want  your  brick  cut  of  uniform  thickness,  perfectly 
straight  from  end  to  end,  with  smooth  clean  edges? 
This  Table  will  do  it  and  it  is  the  only  one  made  that  will. 
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Brickyard  Machinery 
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turn  out  100,000  brick  per  ten  hours,  with  a  wire-cut  machine 
and  two  four-mold  Boyd  presses.  They  use  a  hot  air  dryer, 
and  have  kiln  capacity  for  over  6,000,000  brick,  and  expect  to 
operate  the  plant  all  winter. 

Ammorn  &  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  contemplate  establishing 
a  pressed  brick  plant  at  Oklahoma  City,  O.  T.,  early  in  the 
spring. 

The  New  York  Brick  &  Paving  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  will  en¬ 
large  their  plant  by  erecting  several  new  kilns  and  making 
other  improvements. 

Harry  Thomas,  of  Indianapolis,  who  represents  the  Henry 
Martin  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  advises  us  that  he 
has  recently  sold  Albert  Randall,  of  Bartonville,  Ill.,  a  com¬ 
plete  new  outfit  for  his  brickyard. 

H.  P.  Branstetter  has  purchased  the  entire  interest  in  the 
Branstetter  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Galion,  O.,  taking  F.  S.  Wis- 
terman’s  interest  in  the  plant.  Mr.  Branstetter  will  have  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  the  plant.  Numerous  improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  plant. 

The  sewer  pipe  interests  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  have  been 
consolidated  in  a  company  with  half  a  million  capital,  making 
it.  the  strongest  sewer  pipe  company  in  the  West.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company,  which  is  named  the  Red  Wing  Sewer  Pipe 
Co.,  are  John  H.  Rich,  president;  E.  H.  Blodgett,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Horace  S.  Rich,  treasurer;  C.  E.  Sheldon,  secretary;  O. 
M.  Hall,  counsel.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  increased 
one-half  next  spring. 

In  a  recent  letter  inclosing  subscription  the  Queen  City 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  write  that  they  are  en¬ 
larging  their  plant.  They  are  putting  in  one  of  the  C.  W.  Ray¬ 
mond  Co.’s  nine-foot  dry  pans,  erecting  two  kilns  of  100,000 
capacity  each  and  adding  two  more  tunnels  to  their  hot-air 
dryer,  making  ten  tunnels  100  feet  long  and  eight  kilns.  This 
will  enable  them  to  increase  their  capacity  from  25,000  per 
day  to  50,000  per  day. 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Co.,  of  Salem,  O.,  report  a  lively  demand  for 
their  improved  hose  couplers,  known  as  the  “Quick  as  Wink.” 
Their  use  on  compressed  air  hose  in  shops  where  pneumatic 
tools  are  used  is  said  to  work  a  great  saving  of  time.  The  W. 
B.  Pollock  Co.,  of  Youngstown,  having  tried  them  in  their  ex¬ 
tensive  boiler  works,  have  decided  to  discard  the  common 
coupler  and  use  the  “Quick  as  Wink”  instead.  Their  order 
has  been  placed  for  180  sets. 

Clippert,  Spaulding  &  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  corporation  just 
organized,  which  succeeds  the  old  firm  of  Clippert  &  Spauld¬ 
ing  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  Detroit,  Mich.  The  new 
company  is  capitalized  at  $30,000,  and  has  for  its  officers  O.  E. 
Spaulding,  president;  George  C.  Clippert,  vice  president  and 
manager;  A.  C.  Bird,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Bird  states 
that  it  is  the  intention  to  make  the  company  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  brick  in  Michigan. 

The  Norris  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.,  composed  of  Pittsburg 
parties,  will  establish  a  fire  brick  plant  at  Salineville,  O.  The 
new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  75,000  brick  per  day.  The 
following  are  officers  and  directors  of  the  company:  J.  H. 
Norris,  president  and  treasurer;  S.  J.  Burnside,  of  J.  S.  Burn¬ 
side  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  secretary  and  general  manager;  F.  N. 
Norris,  Charles  W.  Walper  and  Henry  N.  W.  Fleckner.  All 
are  Pittsburgers  except  F.  N.  Norris,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Sebring,  O. 

The  residence  of  M.  E.  Gregory,  proprietor  of  the  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  caught  fire  from  a  defective 
flue  early  in  the  morning  of  December  2,  and  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  with  all  its  contents.  The  family  narrowly 
escaped,  being  obliged  to  tie  sheets  together  and  slide  down 


from  the  second  story  windows.  Mr.  Gregory  himself  was 
away  from  home,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  fire  until  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  town  the  following  day.  The  loss  was  $8,000,  on 
which  there  was  $3,500  insurance. 

The  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  write  that  the 
entire  stock,  business,  good  will,  leases  and  contracts  of  A.  F. 
Smith  &  Co.  have  been  sold  to  the  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  which  has 
been  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
will  continue  the  business  at  usual.  The  new  company  has 
ample  capital  for  all  requirements,  the  officers  are  all  business 
men  of  experience,  and  a  largely  increased  business  is  antici¬ 
pated.  They  have  rebuilt  and  enlarged  both  their  fire  brick 
and  building  brick  plants,  and  will  double  their  capacity  some 
time  in  the  near  future. 

The  plant  of  the  Suburban  Brick  Co.  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  the  night  of  December  5,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$25,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  blaze  started  in 
some  sheds,  and  in  a  very  short  time  had  spread  to  machine 
and  boiler  house  and  dryer.  The  buildings  were  of  wood  and, 
of  course,  burned  very  rapidly.  The  company  will  rebuild  at 
once,  and  this  time  the  plant  will  be  fireproof  throughout,  and 
General  Manager  C.  H.  Carpenter  writes  that  he  hopes  to  have 
things  in  shape  by  the  time  the  National  Convention  meets  in 
Cleveland,  so  he  can  take  a  few  days  off. 

Nicholas  Kessler,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  and 
well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Helena,  Mont.,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Kessler  was  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  interests,  and  in  his  death  the  community  suffers  a 
severe  loss.  In  commenting  on  his  death  a  local  paper  says: 
“The  whole  city  mourns  for  him,  for  it  may  be  said  that  Nick 
Kessler  had  more  friends  than  any  other  person  in  Helena. 
He  was  foremost  in  almost  every  public  enterprise,  and  he 
gave  liberally  to  many  charities,  private  and  of  semi-public 
character.  He  was  well-known  throughout  the  State,  and  his 
friends  were  confined  to  no  class  of  people.”  He  leaves  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. 


THE  BURLINGTON’S  NEW  FAST  DENVER  TRAIN. 


Its  “Nebraska-Colorado  Express”  now  leaves  St.  Louis  2:15 
p.  m.,  arrives  Denver  3:15  p.  m.  next  day — -three  hours  quicker. 

Travelers  arriving  at  St.  Louis  in  the  morning  have  a  half 
day  for  business  or  visiting  in  the  World’s  Fair  City;  at  3:15 
p.  m.  next  day  they  are  in  Denver  with  the  afternoon  in  that 
city,  before  leaving  for  the  Coast  via  Scenic  Colorado.  No 
other  through  train  to  Denver  offers  such  a  remarkably  con¬ 
venient  schedule. 

The  Burlington’s  other  Denver  train  leaves  St.  Louis  9  p.  m. 

Personally  conducted  California  Excursions  from  St.  Louis 
every  Wednesday  night  in  through  tourist  sleepers  via  Scenic 
Colorado. 

TO  THE  NORTHWEST. 

“The  Burlington-Northern  Pacific  -Express”  is  the  great 
daily  through  train  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  Montana, 
Washington,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Portland. 

TO  THE  WEST. 

The  Burlington  runs  the  best  equipped  trains  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Denver. 

Write  us  of  your  proposed  trip  and  let  us  advise  you  the 
least  cost,  send  you  printed  matter,  free,  etc. 

W.  M.  SHAW,  L.  W.  WAKELEY, 

D.  P.  A.,  406  Vine  Street,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HOWARD  ELLIOTT. 

General  Manager,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  misguided  though  well  meaning  correspondent  advises 
some  inquiring  fellow  man  to  put  powdered  rosin  on  his  belts 
to  take  out  the  grease.  This  is  a  machine  shop  man  advising 
this  method.  Unfortunate  shop  owner  for  whom  this  man  is 
working!  Ordinary  machine  shop  ignorance  of  belting  is  not 
wearing  out  the  belts  fast  enough,  so  it  is  advised  to  eat  them 
up  with  rosin.  He  says  if  you  use  rosin  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble.  That  is  true;  also,  he  should  add,  there  will  be  no 
more  belt  after  not  many  days. — Exchange. 
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LIGHT  HOUSES 

Do  not  have  to  hire  bands  or  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to 
their  shining— X H EY  JUST  SHINE. 

XHus  it  is  with  the  two  “soft-mud”  machines  we  manu¬ 
facture  (one  horizontal  and  one  upright).  Each  is  at  the 
head  of  its  respective  class,  and  the  number  of  each  in  use, 
(note  the  figures)  tells  the  whole  story. 


Over  100 


“MONARCH”  BRICK 

MACHINES  in  use. 


They  have  DOUBLE  Pug  Mills,  giving  by  far  the 
most  tempering  capacity;  also  DOUBLE  Presses, 
giving  by  far  the  most  pressing  capacity- 


READ  THIS. 

A  Fresh  one  Every 
Month. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Painesville,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1901. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 
Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  run  one 
of  your  “Monarch”  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines  for  the  last  ten  seasons 
and  it  makes  good  brick  yet. 
I  can  recommend  the  “Mon¬ 
arch”  to  any  one  wanting  a 
good  machine. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  F.  Thompson. 


OVER  500  “QUAKERS”  in  use, 
both  Horse  and  Steam  Power, 
now  made  entirely  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

OUR  MOULD-SANDER  is  the 
BEST,  SIMPLEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

WITH  our  ROLLER -BEAR¬ 
ING  BRICK  BARROWS 
you  can  wheel  20  per  cent,  more  load 
and  do  it  as  easily.  Order  one  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval. 


ALL  OTHER  SUPPLIES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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AMONG  THE  POTTERS. 


T  IS  SAID  that  Bast  Liverpool  is  to 
have  another  stilt  and  pin  factory. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  building  on 
Second  avenue,  extending  for  half 
a  block  and  now  used  as  a  carriage 
factory,  and  extensive  factory 
buildings,  and  owned  by  John  Rine¬ 
hart,  has  been  bought  and  that  the 
new  factory  will  be  located  in  this  build¬ 
ing.  The  property  is  60  feet  in  depth  and 
130  feet  long.  The  new  concern  will  be  an 
Ohioan  corporation,  and  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders  are  George  W.  Croxall,  of  the  Crox- 
all  Pottery  Company;  Alex.  McBane  and  E. 
S.  Scott,  both  formerly  connected  with  the 
Louthan  Supply  Co.,  also  manufactures  of 


stilts  and  pins. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chetwynd,  manager  of  the  Wallace  &  Chetwynd 
plant  of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Co.,  has  resigned,  and 
his  place  is  being  filled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barlow.  The  cause  of 
Mr.  Chetwynd’s  resignation  is  indirectly  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  directors  of  the  above  company.  Mr. 
Chetwynd  took  hold  of  the  plant  in  the  year  1881  in  company 
with  H.  D.  Wallace,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  When  the  firm  of 
Wallace  &  Chetwynd  was  formed.  The  firm  was  later  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  the  Wallace  &  Chetwynd  Pottery 
Co.,  and  remained  under  this  name  until  merged  into  the  com¬ 
bination  of  potteries  known  as  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries 
Co.,  with  which  company  he  remained  as  manager  of  his  plant. 
Mr.  Chetwynd  has  always  been  in  charge  of  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  see  him 
leave  the  work.  Mr.  Chetwynd  is  a  modeler  of  no  little  fame, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  will  shortly  start  into  that  business,  leav¬ 
ing  his  holdings  in  the  potteries  to  other  hands. 

The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.  are  erecting  for  themselves  a 
sagger  factory.  This  factory  will  be  located  between  potteries 
Nos.  2  and  3.  The  company  will  make  all  their  own  saggers, 
and  will  save  not  only  in  the  price,  but  in  the  freight  and 
hauling. 

The  plant  of  the  G.  F.  Brunt  Porcelain  Works  is  to  be 
greatly  improved  in  the  near  future.  Already  a  new  ware¬ 
house  and  packing  house  are  well  under  way,  and  a  new  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  erected  south  of  the  present  ones.  The  new  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  a  frame  building  and  will  be  32x186  feet  long. 
The  new  structure  will  be  used  for  additional  warehouse  room, 
which  the  company  need  badly.  The  company  are  rushed 
with  orders  and  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand.  These  addi¬ 
tions  will  probably  be  followed  with  others  in  the  near  future, 
Prospects  for  the  Brunt  Co.  are  exceedingly  bright. 

The  Electrical  Porcelain  Co.,  manufacturers  of  electrical 
porcelain,  have  found  their  capacity  unequal  to  the  demand, 
and  have  started  the  erection  of  an  additional  kiln.  The  com¬ 
pany  are  making  only  tubes  at  the  present  time,  but  expect 
to  get  into  the  manufacture  of  dust-pressed  pieces  shortly. 

The  Harker  Pottery  Co.  presented  a  bill  to  the  city  of  East 
Liverpool  for  $10,968.35  for  damages  done  to  their  works  and 
product  during  the  recent  bursting  of  a  reservoir  on  the  hills 
above.  The  company  were  asked  to  furnish  an  itemized  state¬ 
ment  and  presented  one  for  $8,500.  The  water  works  trustees 
offered  $8,000  in  payment  of  the  account,  but  the  Harkers  said 
“No”  and  stuck  to  it,  and  as  a  result  warrants  have  been 
drawn  up  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  account  is 
“squared.” 

The  Wallace  &  Chetwynd  pottery,  of  the  East  Liverpool  Pot¬ 
teries  Co.,  was  shut  down  for  a  few  days  recently,  owing  to  a 
break  in  the  “slip-house,”  thereby  shutting  off  work  in  the 
whole  plant.  The  damage  was,  however,  repaired  without 
additional  loafing. 


The  new  addition  to  the  works  of  the  C.  C.  Thompson  Pot¬ 
tery  Co.  has  just  been  completed,  and  it  is  now  being  used  as 
warehouse  space.  The  addition  is  in  the  form  of  a  fifth  story 
and  is  on  the  main  buildings  facing  the  railroad.  It  is  built 
of  brick  and  has  been  capped  with  terra  cotta  capping. 

It  is  asserted  by  good  authority  that  in  the  spring  the' Tay¬ 
lor,  Smith  &  Taylor  Co.,  formerly  the  Taylor,  Lee  &  Smith 
Co.,  will  erect  two  additional  kilns  to  their  already  extensive 
factory,  now  composed  of  nine  kilns.  The  company  have  been 
rushed  with  business  almost  from  their  starting,  and  have 
found  the  addition  necessary  if  they  expect  to  keep  at  all  ahead 
of  their  orders. 

The  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Co.  also  is  said  to  be  consid¬ 
ering  the  erection  of  additional  kilns.  Just  the  number  to  be 
erected  is  not  now  known,  but  it  is  said  that  two  at  least  will 
be  built.  This  addition  will  probably  not  be  made  until  spring. 

The  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Co.  have  decided  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  additions  to  at  least  two  of  the  plants  of  the  six  con¬ 
trolled  by  that  concern.  Of  these  additions  it  is  said  that  the 
East  End  pottery  will  probably  have  two  kilns  erected,  and  the 
Wallace  &  Chetwynd  plant  will  have  at  least  one.  The  com¬ 
pany  are  rushed  at  every  factory,  and  the  additions  are 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  business  that 
is  coming  their  way. 

The  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Co.  are  contemplating  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  two  more  kilns  in  the  coming  spring.  From  present 
pace  being  set,  it  looks  as  if  East  Liverpool  would  reach  the 
500-kiln  mark  some  day. 

A  new  16-horse-power  gas  engine  is  being  installed  in  the 
Dresden  Pottery  Co.,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Potters’  Co¬ 
operative  Co.  The  company  have  two  other  engines  in  use  of 
large  dimensions,  but  the  strain  upon  them  has  been  too  great 
and  the  company  have  found  the  installation  of  the  small  en¬ 
gine  a  necessity.  The  gas  engine  is  becoming  quite  a  fad  in 
the  pottery  and  has  been  worked  with  considerable  success. 

The  Taylor,  Smith  &  Taylor  Co.  are  installing  their  own 
electric  light  plant,  and  have  already  put  in  the  large  dynamo 
and  the  engine  'is  expected  this  week. 

The  Rochester  Decorating  Co.  have  been  incorporated  at 
Rochester,  Pa.,  to  engage  in  the  decorating  of  china  and  glass. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  is  $10,000. 

The  Aiken  Kaolin  Co.,  miners  and  w'ashers  of  china  clay 
for  pottery  and  tile  use,  have  been  incorporated  at  Aiken,  S.  C., 
by  the  following  stockholders  in  same:  E.  B.  Henderson,  A. 
R.  Manley  and  J.  B.  McMillen. 

A  dispute  arose  at  the  new  plant  of  the  New  Castle  Pottery 
Co.  two  weeks  ago  which  hung  up  work  in  some  departments 
for  a  few  days.  The  officers  of  the  pottery  company  and  those 
of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  met,  and  the 
matter  was  amicably  arranged. 

The  Trent  Tile  Co.,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  tile  manufactory  in  this  country  to  receive 
an  order  for  tile  from  New  South  Wales.  Work  was  begun  on 
the  contract  last  month,  but  was  not  completed  for  shipment 
until  the  first  part  of  the  present  month.  The  order  consists 
of  about  seven  thousand  feet  of  pebble  tile  and  seven  thousand 
of  mosaic  tile.  The  tile  is  for  use  in  the  postoffice  and  tele¬ 
graph  office  at  New  Castle,  New  South  Wales.  There  are  two 
designs,  which  are  made  in  a  dozen  different  colors  and  shades. 
They  represent  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Australian  government, 
with  a  large  border  around  the  same. 

The  Eclipse  Porcelain  Works,  located  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
been  sold  in  exchange  for  Philadelphia  real  estate.  The  seller 
is  Charles  H.  C.  Smith. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  a  new  pottery.  It  is  to  be  erected 
by  the  Larkins  Soap  Co.,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  six  kilns, 
and  will  employ  probably  250  hands.  Trenton,  N.  J., 
men  are  interested  with  the  Larkins  people,  and  a  successful 
start  is  assured.  The  company  has  been  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Buffalo  Pottery  Co.,  and  will  start  work  on  their 
works  at  once. 

Another  new  company  is  to  be  built  at  Barberton,  O.  A 
company  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Barberton 
Pottery  Co.,  and  the  pottery  will  be  built  at  once.  They  intend 
to  erect  a  thoroughly  fireproof  pottery,  which  will  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  one  in  existence.  They  have  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  and  will  erect 
their  plant  at  once.  The  structure  will  contain  only  the  very 
latest  and  best  machinery,  and  the  pottery  will  be  up  to  date 
in  every  feature.  TOM  POTTER. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but 
for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 
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This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitted  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  - 

See  Ads.  on  Pages  596  and  5  9  7. 


Gabon,  Ohio. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


MOVEMENT  has  been  started  in  this  city 
to  secure  the  paving  of  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street  crossings  with  brick  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Vitrified  brick  will  be  used, 
and  if  the  present  plans  are  car¬ 
ried  out  the  crossing  of  Battery 
and  Pine  streets  in  this  city  will 
soon  be  paved  with  this  material. 
The  Merchants’  Association  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  communication  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  asking  that 
this  crossing  be  measured  and  an 
estimate  made  as  to  the  number  of 
brick  required.  If  done  as  suggested  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  the  paving  will  be  laid  up  to 
the  car  track  running  along  Pine  street.  This  particular  cross¬ 
ing  has  been  selected,  as  it  lies  just  between  a  block  paved 
with  asphalt  and  one  now  being  paved  with  basalt  blocks  on 
concrete.  This  will  give  an  opportunity  to  try  the  three  pave¬ 
ments  under  practically  the  same  conditions. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  now  about  to 
close  a  contract  with  Craycroft  Bros.,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  for 
2,500,000  brick,  as  a  first  installment  of  material  for  the  new 
refinery  at  Point  Richmond.  As  soon  as  this  contract  is  closed, 
report  has  it,  that  the  Fresno  firm  will  locate  an  extensive 
brickyard  near  Point  Richmond.  Craycroft  Bros,  already  oper¬ 
ate  two  large  yards  at  Fresno,  and  are' outside  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  which  controls  most  of  the  yards  of  central  California. 
They  are  now  negotiating  for  some  land  belonging  to  the 
Nichols  estate,  bordering  on  the  slough  at  Point  Richmond. 
At  all  events,  it  is  proposed  to  deliver  the  first  2,500,000  brick 
contracted  for  from  the  Fresno  kilns.  While  this  is  being  done 
the  firm  will  establish  their  yard  at  Point  Richmond,  from 
which  additional  contracts  will  be  filled. 


The  General  Fire  Brick  and  Pig  Iron  Co.  was  incorporated 
on  November  27  to  engage  in  business  in  San  Francisco.  The 
capital  stock  is  $50,000.  The  directors  are  L.  F.  Faure,  K.  C. 
Smidt,  C.  A.  Sankey,  John  S.  Hutchinson  and  P.  B.  Roberts. 

The  Howard  Company,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  reports  daily  ship¬ 
ments  of  English  fire  brick  to  interior  points.  This  company 
has  a  large  stock  of  this  brick  on  hand. 

The  Weston  brickyard,  at  Weston,  Ore.,  has  been  doing  a 
lively  business  on  small  orders  from  different  localities.  Large 
orders  are  now  somewhat  scarce. 

P.  A.  Glasscock  has  leased  his  clay  bank  at  lone,  Cal.,  to 
Staggers  &  Dennison,  of  Sacramento,  who  intend  to  develop 
it  at  once. 

On  November  14  the  Montana  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Great  Falls 
and  Armington,  Mont.,  was  sold  to  the  Anaconda  Mining  Co. 
The  principal  owners  of  the  Montana  Fire  Brick  Co.  were  A. 
J.  Voight  and  L.  O.  Risser.  The  price  paid  by  the  Anaconda 
Mining  Co.  was  $40,000.  In  addition  to  the  plant  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  the  raw  material  on  hand  the  transfer  calls  for  about 
500  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  plant,  which  is  located  on  some 
fine  clay  deposits.  For  the  past  five  years  nearly  all  the  out¬ 
put  of  this  plant  has  been  taken  by  the  Anaconda  Mining  Co. 
Operations  for  the  season  were  suspended  about  three  weeks 
ago. 

On  November  18  the  Corona  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  wa^ 
organized  at  Corona,  Cal.,  to  engage  in  manufacturing  brick 
and  other  clay  products  from  the  clay  beds  formerly  owned  by 
J.  H.  McKnight.  The  latter  has  engaged  to  turn  over  to  the 
company  all  his  clay  properties.  The  stockholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  all  prominent  business  men  of  Corona.  The  board  of 
directors  is  as  follows:  M.  Turpening,  W.  C.  Barth,  J.  H.  Mc¬ 
Knight,  Jacob  Stoner,  Charles  Main,  Oscar  Thieme  and  T.  P. 
Drinkwater.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $100,000. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  plant,  including  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  is  $25,000. 


The  McNear  brickyard,  at  Point  Pedro,  Sonoma  county,  has 
closed  down  for  the  winter.  During  the  next  few  months  the 
big  kiln  will  be  lengthened  thirty-six  feet  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  made  at  the  yard.  It  is  intended  that  after  the 
close  of  this  winter  the  plant  shall  be  operated  the  year  round. 

Dr.  Wray,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  returned  to  that  city  after  a 
short  trip  into  Santa  Barbara  county.  He  brought  with  him 
some  fine  samples  of  kaolin  from  a  claim  which  he  has  in 
Santa  Barbara  county.  These  are  on  exhibition  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Southwest  Miners’  Association  and  are  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  of  fine  pottery  clay. 

The  Stockton  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.,  which  has  been  furnish¬ 
ing  sewer  pipe  for  Trewhitt  &  Martin,  the  original  contractors 
for  the  sewer  system  at  Visalia,  Cal.,  has  through  its  manager, 
H.  H.  Griffiths,  taken  up  the  contract  from  Trewhitt  &  Martin, 
who  are  unable  to  finish  it  without  great  loss.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  work  will  be  finished  about  the  first  part  of  February. 

W.  J.  Bartnett,  president  of  the  Stockton  Brick  and  Pottery 
Co.,  has  just  received  a  gratifying  report  from  E.  Lanzone,  of 
New  York,  the  expert  to  whom  the  clay  samples  from  Tesla 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Bartnett.  Mr.  Lanzone  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  samples  sent  him.  He  says  in  part:  “This  clay  I  also 
found  to  be  absolutely  one  of  the  best  clays  for  glass  pots  and 
glass  tanks,  and  far  superior  to  the  best  imported  German 
clay.  Burnt  at  the  same  heat  and  in  the  same  kiln,  side  by 
side  with  the  best  selected  of  the  German  clays,  now  so  ex¬ 
tensively  used  for  glass  pots,  this  white  clay  did  not  show  any 
vitrification,  and  remained  perfectly  white  and  without  checks, 
while  the  two  specimens  of  the  German  clay  came  out  com¬ 
pletely  vitrified  and  had  completely  lost  their  color.” 

The  Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  of  which 
George  H.  Casey  and  John  G.  Hammer  are  proprietors,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  some  extensive  improvements  in  its  plant. 
Furnaces  for  making  bone  dust  and  borax  glass  have  been 
constructed,  and  work  will  begin  on  the  new  lines  very  shortly. 
A  new  kiln  for  burning  fire  brick  was  fired  on  November  14. 
The  bones  for  bone  dust  will  be  gathered  in  the  vicinity,  but 
borax  for  the  manufacturing  of  borax  glass  will  be  shipped  in 
from  Arizona.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  open  a 
general  assay  supply  store  in  Butte  early  next  year,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  its  plant  for  manufacturing  the  earthen¬ 
ware  goods,  which  will  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  stock. 
Not  only  will  the  capacity  be  extended  in  the  assay  ware  de¬ 
partment,  but  in  the  fire  and  common  brick  departments  as 
well.  The  works  of  the  company  are  so  constructed  that  the 
proposed  improvements  can  be  added  on  very  short  notice  and 
with  comparatively  little  trouble. 

The  Lordsburg  Brick  and  Construction  Co.,  of  Lordsburg, 
Cal.,  reports  a  number  of  fair  sized  orders  for  brick  from  Po¬ 
mona,  Covina  and  others  parts  of  southern  California. 

The  Long  Beach  brickyard,  owned  by  Richard  Loynes,  of 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  is  now  turning  out  15,000  brick  per  day. 
The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  brick. 

William  Rupe,  a  brick  contractor  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  has 
secured  a  number  of  important  contracts  in  that  section. 
Among  the  latest  were  the  Charles  Springer  residence,  near 
Cimarron,  and  the  Henderson  building,  at  Raton. 

J.  M.  Bowman,  superintendent  of  the  Kern  County  Brick 
Co.,  at  Kern,  Cal.,  met  with  a  serious  accident  on  November  15 
wffiile  riding  on  his  bicycle.  He  collided  with  a  team  and  was 
so  severely  injured  that  he  was  unconscious  for  some  time. 
He  is  now  recovering. 

The  Arizona  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  has  begun  the  making 
of  brick  at  its  factory  at  Benton.  About  30,000  brick  are  being 
turned  out  daily.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  5,  1901. 


NO  SUCH  LUCK. 

“Gee!  If  dis  was  a  bulldog dere ’d  be  some  chanst  of  him  bein’  satisfied 
wit’  me  coat-tails!”— Judge. 
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The  American  Rotary 

M  AUTOMATIC  v 

f  CUTTER,  t 


The  American  Rotary  Automatic  Cutter 


Is  a  machine  in  every  sense  satisfactory  to  the  Clay- Work¬ 
ers.  It  is  built  from  the  bottom  up  in  the  superior  manner 


of  other  American  machines.  No  faults.  No  flaws.  No  jaw  clutches  to  wear.  No  clumsy  cams  or  connecting  rods  to  annoy. 
No  friction  helpers.  No  double  cuts.  No  split  brick.  No  shaved  off  corners.  No  expert  maphinist  required  to  keep  it  going  It 
is  the  very  best  Rotary  Automatic  on  the  market  and  will  perform  better  and  last  longer  than  any  other.  Send  for  complete  de¬ 
scription  and  Testimonials.  We  build  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud  and  Dry  Press  machinery.  Cement  and  Pottery  Machinery  and  can 
sell  you  the  machines  best  suited  to  the  profitable  handling  of  your  clay.  Write  for  catalogue. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
39  and  41  Cortlandt  St., 
Rooms  101  to  106. 


Uhe  American 
Machinery 


Clay=Working 
Company , 

'BUCY'R.US,  OHIO,  U.  S.  Si. 
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ATHH:  21 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 


NE  OF  THE  LARGEST  contracts  for  brick 
placed  in  this  field  for  some  time  was  a  con¬ 
tract  for  4,500,000  building  brick  awarded  to 
the  Philippi  (W.  Va.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  by 
the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  re¬ 
cently.  The  brick  will  be  used  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Pied¬ 
mont,  W.  Va. 

The  Federal  Brick  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  has  been 
formed  to  install  and  operate  a  plant  at  Hites,  in  Allegheny 
county,  Pa.  Pittsburg  capital  is  largely  interested  in  the  new 
company. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Homestead  Brick  Co.  is  about  ready  for 
operation.  The  firm  will  manufacture  building  brick  of  all 
kinds. 

The  Seward  Brick  Co.  has  completed  its  new  plant  at  Seward 
Station,  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  is  now  operating  to 
its  full  capacity.  The  company  has  many  big  contracts  on 
hands. 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  fifteen- 
story  hotel  in  this  city  by  H.  G.  Frick.  The  building  is  to  be 
of  stone,  terra  cotta  and  vitrified  brick,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  modeled  after  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  its  cost  will  be 


$2,000,000. 

The  American  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  operates  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Ohio,  will  install  several  brick  plants  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  and  enlarge  its  business  in  other  directions.  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  offices  of  this  company  are  located  in  the  Empire  building. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Park  building,  Pittsburg,  has  in  operation  at  the  town  of 
Johnetta,  on  the  Allegheny  Valley  railroad,  thirty-three  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  most  complete  brick  plants  in  this 
field.  Johnetta  is  a  town  built  by  this  company,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  brick  plant,  the  company  operates  coal  mines  and 
coke  ovens,  quarries  stone,  and  has  other  industries  at  John¬ 
etta.  The  company  manufactures  all  kinds  of  building  brick, 
pressed  brick,  vitrified  and  paving  brick,  hollow  brick,  parti¬ 
tion  tile,  porous  terra  cotta  blocks.  Fire  and  vitrified  brick 
for  all  kinds  of  industrial  operations  are  also  manufactured, 
such  as  brick  for  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  furnaces,  runner 
brick,  nozzles,  tuyeres,  and  brick  and  tile  for  glass  works.  The 
machinery  of  the  plant  embraces  six  Stevenson  dry  pans,  two 
Freeze  brick  machines  and  pug  mills,  four  represses  and  six¬ 
teen  tunnel  dryers.  The  power  is  furnished  by  two  200-horse- 
power  engines,  two  sets  of  boilers  of  100-horse-power  each,  and 
there  are  twenty-eight  round  down-draft  kilns,  with  a  capacity 
of  60,000  brick  each.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  exceeds 
100,000  brick. 

The  development  of  the  extensive  fire  clay  deposits  recently 
discovered  at  Cowansville,  in  Butler  county,  Pa.,  is  being  now 
carried  on  at  a  number  of  points,  and  fire  brick  plants  will  be 
erected  in  the  new  field.  The  fire  clay  of  this  vein  has  been 
found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  pots  and 
similar  products  requiring  high  heat  resisting  qualities. 

The  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  has  had  its  new  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  months  and  is  running  to  its  full  capacity. 
The  company  has  a  ready  market  for  all  the  building  brick  it 
can  turn  out,  and  will  likely  engage  in  other  lines  of  brick 
manufacturing  soon.  Latrobe  is  becoming  an  important  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  brick  industry  in  this  district.  In  addition  to  the 
plant  mentioned  above  there  are  a  number  of  silica  brick 
plants  already  in  operation  there,  and  another  will  be  ready  for 
operation  about  the  first  of  the  year.  An  excellent  quality  of 
ganister  rock  is  mined  in  the  mountains  near  the  town,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  this  product  are  shipped  in  their 
raw  state. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  with  headquarters  in 


this  city,  is  extending  its  business,  in  a  number  of  directions, 
and  will  likely  install  a  number  of  new  plants  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  Harbison  and  Walker  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  has  delivered 
over  a  million  fire  brick  to  the  British  Columbia  Mining  Co.,  of 
Crows’  Nest  Pass,  British  Columbia,  during  the  year. 

The  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  which 
company  has  made  a  number  of  extensive  additions  to  its 
plants  during  the  year,  is  shipping  all  kinds  of  fire  brick  prod¬ 
ucts  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  a  number  of  big 
export  contracts  on  hand.  The  company  is  operating  to  its  full 
capacity  and  other  additions  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  American  Clay  Co.,  whose  plant  at  Shoustown,  Pa.,  was 
considerably  damaged  by  fire  some  months  ago,  has  replaced 
the  damaged  machinery  and  is  again  operating. 

A  big  brick  plant  has  been  put  in  operation  at  Windber,  Pa., 
•  as  an  adjunct  to  the  coal  interests  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  which  operates  a  number  of  big  mines  at  Wind¬ 
ber.  Within  two  years  a  town  of  10,000  population  has  been 
built  by  the  coal  and  mining  industry,  and  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  for  building  operations,  street  paving  and 
other  purposes. 

The  Rumbaugh  Brick  Co.,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  which  com¬ 
pany  operates  important  building  brick  plants  at  Rumbaugh 
Station,  on  the  Southwest  Pennsylvania  road,  has  lately  re¬ 
ceived  some  big  contracts  for  building  brick.  The  company 
has  also  increased  its  capacity  in  order  to  handle  the  increased 
business. 

The  Norris  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  con¬ 
cern  which  has  recently  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio  by  Pittsburgers,  and  will  engage  extensively  in  the  coal, 
coke  and  brick  business  in  the  Salineville,  O.,  field.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  install  a  brick  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  75,000 
face  or  building  brick,  and  will  manufacture  what  is  known 
as  No.  2  fire  brick.  The  plant  will  be  installed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  McDonald  &  Andrews,  consulting  engineers  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  will  be  ready  for  operation  next  April.  The  com¬ 
pany,  aside  from  owning  extensive  coal  fields,  has  a  clay  de¬ 
posit  about  14  feet  thick.  The  new  company  starts  with  a 
paid  up  capital  of  $150,000,  and  the  officers  are:  J.  H.  Norris, 
president;  S.  J.  Burnside,  secretary  and  general  manager,  and 
W.  H.  Norris,  Charles  W.  Walper  and  Henry  N.  W.  Fleckner, 
with  the  two  first  mentioned  officers,  form  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  new  company  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Standard 
building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  will  direct  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  this  city.  GILBERT. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


EATING  BETWEEN  MEALS. 
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“The  Dictator” 


The  only  Brick  Machine  which  will 
Produce  “Perfect  Repressed  Brick 
Without  Lamination.”  £  £  £ 


Strong,  Powerful,  Simple  and  Positive. 


THIS  MACHINE  is  guaranteed  to  automatically  produce  better  repressed  Brick 
both  in  construction  and  appearance,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  machine  or  com¬ 
bination  of  machinery  now  on  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  making 
Paving,  Fire  or  Fine  Front  Brick. 


The  Battenfeld  Mfg.  Co., 

Write  for  Catalogue.  SIS  Williamson  Bids-,  CLBVBLAJVD,  OHIO. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


RADE  AMONG  the  brick,  terra  cotta  and 
fire  clay  industries  has  been  quite  good 
lately.  This  applies  not  only  to  local 
trade,  but  to  out-of-town  trade  as  well. 
All  the  brickyards  are  working  steady  on 
full  time,  and  will  continue  to  go  so  until 
bad  weather  sets  in. 

Terra  cotta  people,  while  busy,  are  get¬ 
ting  the  bulk  of  their  work  from  outside 
sources,  the  local  trade  not  being  equal  to 
that  from  other  cities. 

Fire  clay  people  and  sewer  pipe  people 
are  doing  likewise. 

Prices  still  continue  the  same  as  given 
last  month,  namely:  Merchantable  brick,  $7.25;  ordinary 
brick,  $7.75;  strictly  hard,  $8.25;  red  pressed,  $17.50,  and  side¬ 
walk  and  paving  brick,  $8.50  delivered.  A  change  in  any  of 
these  prices  is  not  looked  for. 

The  coming  spring  trade  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  be  any 
better  than  it  was  last  spring,  in  spite  of  predictions  to  the 
contrary.  This,  of  course,  may  be  changed  if  anything  turns 
up,  which  at  this  writing  hardly  seems  probable. 

The  report  of  the  building  commissioner  for  the  month  of 
November  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  building  permits 
issued,  over  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  of  $98,960, 
the  total  being  $759,241,  as  compared  with  $560,278  for  No¬ 
vember,  1900.  Permits  were  issued  during  the  month  for  the 
erection  of  brick  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $760,022;  repairs  on 
brick  buildings,  $65,132;  new  frame  buildings,  $19,192;  re¬ 
pairs  on  frame  buildings,  $4,895.  In  November,  1900,  the 
amount  expended  for  the  erection  of  new  brick  buildings  was 
$379,259;  new  frame  buildings,  $12,437;  repairs  on  frame 
buildings,  $168,582. 

Some  few  big  buildings  are  contemplated  soon.  Among 
them  are  the  Armour  Building,  in  East  St.  Louis,  which  will 
take  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000,000  brick,  and  the  Nelson- 
Morris  addition,  which  will  take  1,000,000  more. 

Quite  a  number  of  buildings  already  under  way — that  is, 
with  foundations  nearly  ready  for  the  brick — have  not  yet  had 
the  contracts  let  for  the  brick. 

The  company  that  was  being  formed  for  the  making  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  in  North  St.  Louis,  where  an  option  has  been  taken 
on  certain  land,  has  not  yet  materialized,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  enterprise  will  be  a  certainty  or  not. 

The  Brickmakers’  Union  here  has  protested  to  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Union  that  an  unfair  firm  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  is  furnishing  St.  Louis  with  paving  material. 


In  the  application  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  the  Hydraulic 
,  Press  Brick  Co.  and  the  Evens-Howard  Fire  Brick  Co.  for  an 
injunction  against  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Clay 
Miners’  and  Laborers’  Union  No.  8500  et  al.,  against  which  a 
temporary  injunction  was  granted  Oct.  22,  the  matter  was  dis¬ 
missed  last  week  as  to  the  first  named  defendants.  A  perpet¬ 
ual  injunction  was  issued  against  several  men,  however,  and 
they  are  restrained  from  interfering  with  the  works  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.  report  a  fine  trade.  Mr. 
Scott,  their  vice  president,  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
successful  Texas  trip,  and  is  going  back  again  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Grath,  of  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Co.,  says 
his  firm  is  receiving  a  great  many  inquiries  and  is  receiving 
a  number  of  good  sized  orders.  Mr.  Grath,  by  the  way,  is  at 
the  top  of  the  crack  bowlers  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  are 
quite  busy.  They  are  receiving  a  number  of  big  orders  for 
their  product. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co.  are  doing 
a  big  business,  and  are  kept  busy  filling  orders.  They  have 
recently  made  several  improvements  in  their  plant  in  order 
to  increase  their  manufacturing  capacity. 

The  St.  Louis  Pulverizer  Co.  have  a  habit  of  keeping  busy 
at  all  times.  Their  shops  are  now  running  full-handed  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.  has  had  one  of  the  best 
years  in  its  history.  H.  H.  Keller,  the  affable  general  man¬ 
ager,  is  now  out  superintending  the  erection  of  a  new  brick 
plant,  of  which  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  will  hear 
later  on. 

Anthony  Ittner,  the  veteran  brickmaker  of  St.  Louis,  re¬ 
ports  trade  good.  Both  his  big  plants  at  Belleville  are  run¬ 
ning  to  full  capacity.  In  common  with  many  others  in  this 
section,  he  has  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  enough  water 
to  run  with,  but  so  far  has  worried  along,  and,  if  rain  comes 
soon,  will  have  no  serious  trouble.  In  all  his  many  years  of 
experience  he  has  never  seen  such  a  protracted  dry  spell. 

A  SAINT. 


WATCH  YOUR  COMPETITOR. 


Take  a  day  off  and  see  what  your  neighbor  is  doing.  You 
can  further  your  own  ends  much  more  satisfactorily  by  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  his  publicity  than  you  can  by  sitting  in  your 
“den”  and  laying  out  your  advertising  plans  without  reference 
to  the  actions  of  “the  other  man.”  Use  your  own  ideas,  to  be 
sure,  but  keep  your  eye  on  your  competitor  and  gauge  your 
advertising  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing. — Ad 
Sense. 


Voice  (from  tenth  story)  “Hey!  Look  out  below!” 


SHE  HELD  IT. 

“Oh!  Oh!” 


BuCall  is  fish  that  comes  into  her  net.. 


J~HE: 
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THE  SWEETEST  ROSE. 


When  de  rain  is  drappin’ 
Lonesome  fum  de  skies. 
Sing  a  liT  song,  honey— 
Smile,  en  dry  yo’  eyes. 
What’s  de  use  compiainin’ 
When  de  clouds  is  rainin’  ? 
Lots  er  light  remainin’ — 
Smile,  en  dry  yo’  eyes! 

When  de  summer  dyin’, 

En  de  roses  lef’. 

Honey,  hush  you’  cryin’ — 
You’s  a  rose  yo’se’f! 
What’s  de  use  complainin’? 
Roses  come  fer  rainin’! 
Sweetes’  one’s  remainin’ — 
You’s  a  rose  yo’se’f! 


THE  STENOGRAPHER. 


Down  from  your  curly  little  head, 

Out  through  your  Angers  taper, 

Your  curls  cast  shadows  wrought  sans 
thought, 

Upon  your  note-book  paper, 

As  o’er  my  desk  I  dictate  words, 

“We  have  received  your  favor,” 
Etcetera,  and  muse  upon 
You  as  a  labor  saver. 

But,  when  you  bring  your  transcribed  notes 
Typewritten  on  the  page, 

For  me  to  add  my  signature, 

Amazement  conquers  rage; 

For  as  I  poise  my  pen  in  hand 
Above  the  leaf  I  just  have  read, 

I  wonder  when  I  said  the  things 
That  your  transcription  says  I  said. 


FOR  SALE. 


ONE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  DRY  PRESS 
BRICK  MACHINE;  20,000  CAPACITY 
PER  DAY. 

JOHN  RAMMING  MACHINE  WORKS, 

12  3  d  300  S.  MAIN  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  Insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
j  ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED— Sixty  double  deck  second-hand 
dryer  cars.  J.  B.  McHOSE, 

12  2  d  Boone,  Iowa. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  of  either 
dry  press  or  stiff  mud  plant;  am  at  pres¬ 
ent  operating  Fernholtz  &  Raymond  ma¬ 
chines.  References.  Address 
12  1  d  W.  A.  C.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  by  a  Arst-class  engi¬ 
neer.  Thoroughly  understands  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  A 
great  variety  of  experience.  I  am  strictly 
sober.  Can  furnish  good  references. 
Address  E.  B.  B.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  No.  8  Corliss  wet  pan, 
automatic  discharge;  has  not  been  used 
seven  days  and  is  exactly  as  good  as  new. 
Price,  $650.  Three  Carnell  steam  represses 
and  four  Crabtree  hand  represses.  These 
presses  are  also  new.  Will  sell  the  lot  for 
$500.  Address  GRAY, 

12  3  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  half  interest  in  a  new  brick 
and  tile  plant,  consisting  of  23  acres  of 
No.  1  shale  clay  (which  burns  a  first-class 
paver  or  a  beautiful  red  or  buff  face  brick) ; 
8  round  down-draft  kilns;  dryer  equipped 
with  waste  heat  system  and  capacity 
100,000  pavers;  No.  1  Giant  machine,  with 
60,000  daily  capacity;  125-h.  p.  Atlas  Auto, 
engine;  2  80-h.  p.  boilers;  9-ft.  iron  frame 
dry  pan.  On  two  railroads  and  within  easy 
reach  of  two  other  A  class  roads.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address 
12  1  c  H.  E.  NELSON,  Dayton,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 


Here  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  make 
some  money.  Will  sell  part  or  entire  dry 
press  brick  plant  at  a  bargain.  We  lack 
funds  to  carry  the  needed  stock  to  do  a 
shipping  business.  The  plant  is  in  good 
shape,  and  capacity  25,000  daily;  have  as 
good  clay  and  make  as  good  brick  as  St. 
Louis.  A  fine  opportunity  for  some  one. 

Address 

12  1  d  “Q.,”  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — A  first-class  brickmaker  and 
burner  for  a  brickyard  at  St.  Joseph, 
Tensas  Parish,  La.,  for  the  winter. 

Address  ROBT.  Y.  NEWELL, 

12  1dm  Newellton,  Tensas  Parish,  La. 


FOR  SALE— SWIFT’S  WONDER  OF  THE 
AGE,  the  grateless  coking  table  furnace 
kilns,  lately  patented.  Come  on  followers. 
Write  for  particulars.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

12  tf  d  Washington,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  stiff  or  soft-mud  yard,  or 
dry  press  up  or  down-draft  kiln,  coal,  wood 
or  oil.  Address 

12  1  cw  A.  L.  T.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  manager  on  brick¬ 
yard  anywhere  in  South,  by  a  man  sober, 
industrious,  reliable,  capable  of  managing 
entire  business.  Good  burner,  wood  or 
coal.  Satisfactory  references.  Address 
12  1  cm  BRICK,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— A  well-equipped  brick  yard, 
steam  power,  20,000  capacity,  in  a  north¬ 
ern  Michigan,  lively  town;  good  prospects 
of  great  demands  for  brick.  Terms  easy. 

DR.  S.  A.  ST.  AMOUR, 

12  1  lp  Cheboygan,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Tons  or  acres  of 
porcelain  clay.  Shaft  just  dug  in  hard- 
pan,  60  ft.  to  18  ft.  strata.  One  mile  to 
siding,  on  Big  Four  R.  R.  Coal  and  gas 
nearby.  A.  R.  HEATH., 

12  2  d  Covington,  Ind. 


WANTED— To  buy  second-hand  soft-mud 
brick  machine,  to  make  40,000  brick  per 
day.  Would  not  consider  anything  except 
machinery  in  first-class  condition  and 
practically  as  good  as  new.  Write  fully; 
present  location,  send  cut,  name  price  on 
each  item.  Answer  promptly.  Address 
12  2  d  FERN,  care  Clay- Worker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— As  superintend¬ 
ent  of  brick  or  tile  works  by  practical 
brickmaker.  Twenty  years’  experience. 
Handle  any  modern  plant,  soft  or  stiff 
mud.  If  satisfactory,  will  invest  some 
cash  and  accept  stock  for  part  of  salary. 
Can  give  best  of  evidence  as  to  ability  and 
industry. 

12  3  cm  Address  F.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FREE  POTTERY  SITE 


Will  be  given  in  South.  Finest  material 
in  the  country.  For  particulars  write 
12  1  cm  B.  C.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Twenty-three  (23) 
acres  of  clay  and  sand  for  manufacture  of 
hard  and  soft  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta. 
Good  home  market.  Call  or  address 

ROMAN  ERNST, 

12  1  dm  155  Second  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 


At  your  own  price,  complete  outfit  for 
plastic  clay,  including  granulator,  rolls, 
clay  elevator,  pug-mill,  stiff  mud  machine 
and  cutting  table.  Also  five  bottom  dump 
cars,  shafting,  pulleys  and  two  boilers. 
Reason  for  selling,  clay  is  exhausted,  farm 
sold  and  must  clear  the  land.  Machinery 
is  all  in  good  repair  and  will  be  sold  cheap 
if  taken  soon.  Address 
12  tf  d  W.  D.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FIRE  CLAY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  large  tract,  1950  acres,  in  Carter  coun¬ 
ty,  Ky.,  near  Olive  Hill.  This  land  con¬ 
tains  the  finest  quality  of  No.  1  fire  clay,  is 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad,  immediately  adjoining  the 
plant  of  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Works. 
The  clay  is  of  the  same  quality  and  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Suit¬ 
able  for  the  operations  of  a  large  fire  brick 
company.  For  particulars  address 
12  3  cm  BOX  309,  care  Clay-Worker. 


TecKtonious  Malleable  Iron 

Hoop  Lug 

WITH  BOLTS. 

\I/E  MAKE  an  “Adjustable  Malleable  Iron  Hoop  Lug.” 
’’  suitable  for  heavy  hooping  of  kilns  and  tanks  of  all 
kinds  up  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  advantages  you 
will  readily  see  are  many:  First,  it  Is  adjustable  to  any 

Eart  of  the  hoop.  Second,  It  will  give  you  full  strength  of 
oop.  Third,  It  will  not  require  any  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  We  believe  It  is  Just  the  thing  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  us  size 
and  thickness  of  hoop  you  use.  We  make  a  special  heavy 
lug  for  5"  and  6"  x  thick,  which  we  feel  will  give  you 

food  service.  The  4-inch  and  larger  sizes  are  made  with 
wo  bilts.  State  thickness  of  iron  to  be  used  when  order¬ 
ing.  When  in  the  market  write  us  for  discount  from  list. 

L.  C.  TECKTONIUS,  Racine.  Wis. 


LGIDIUS  WURZ, 

Engineer  and  Architect, 

Builder  of - 


KILNS 


For  CLAYWARE, 
LIME  and  CEMENT. 


Driers  for  Fire  Brick  and  Silica  Brick.  Factory  chimneys  built  of  brick  to  any  height.  Kilns 
have  been  built  in  all  the  different  European  countries  and  give  the  best  of  satisfaction,  producing 
the  best  of  ware  with  the  least  fuel.  Give  the  work  personal  attention  and  guarantee  entire 
satisfaction.  Address 

«  E,gidius  Wurz,  823  Clark  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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WANTED— To  buy  a  four-mold  dry  press 
brick  machine  and  complete  outfit  for 
same,  either  new  or  second-hand.  If  the 
latter,  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 
Address 

121c  S.  J.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


HAWK-EYES 


WANTED— Situation  as  brickyard  man¬ 
ager  by  young  Englishman.  Has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  best  brickmaking  centers  in 
England.  Understands  machinery;  up¬ 
draft,  down-draft  or  continuous  kilns.  Ten 
years’  references  as  manager.  Address 
12  1  lpd  RICHARDS,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— A  bargain  to  anyone  needing 
a  four-mold  dry  press  brick  machine.  It 
is  absolutely  new  and  has  not  been  run  a 
full  day,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  first-class 
condition.  One-half  the  price  of  new  will 
buy  it.  Address 

12  1dm  R.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Five-sixths  interest  in  an 
established,  well  paying,  thoroughly 
equipped  pressed  brick  plant.  Cannot  sup¬ 
ply  demand  for  product.  A  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
present  proprietor  and  manager.  Address 
at  once,  WM.  T.  CHANTLAND,  Agent, 

12  1  dm  Fort  Dodge,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 


For  the  Holidays. 


“ALL  GOES  IN  THE  POCKET.’’ 


The  only  pocket  camera  with  bulb 
release,  automatic  shutter  and  iris 
diaphragm  is  the  No.  3 

Folding  Weno 

HAWK=EYE 


No.  3,  (3J4  x  4%)  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  815.00 
No.  4,  (4  x  5)  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  -  20.00 


Hawk-Eyes,  $5.00  to  $25.00 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 


BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY,  =  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  3-mold  Andres  Brick  Press. 

One  6-ft.  Dry  Pan. 

Three  Hoisting  Engines,  double  drums, 
with  boilers. 

Address  F.  C.  FROST, 

701  Phoenix  -  Building, 

12  3  cm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  15-H.  P.  Nagle  Engine;  price,  $75. 

One  No.  2  Kells  Machine,  tile  dies,  %- 
inch  end-cut  brick  die  and  Ohio  revolving 
cut-off;  price,  $125. 

One  10-H.  P.  Baxter  Upright  Engine  and 
Boiler;  price,  $100. 

One  Raymond  Tempering  Wheel;  price, 
$25.  H.  H.  McHOSE, 

12  1  2p  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 


TWO  BRICKYARDS,  with  dally  capacity 
of  75,000.  Now  in  successful  and  profitable 
operation,  making  paving  and  building 
brick,  at  a  city  of  40,000  population. 
Yards  situated  on  three  railroads,  within 
easy  distance  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
other  good  markets.  Reputation  already 
established  and  good  business  for  next 
year  in  sight.  Satisfactory  reason  given 
for  selling.  Will  be  sold  separately  or  to¬ 
gether.  Address  ILLINOIS, 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  stiff-clay  brick  and  tile  plant  in  Iowa, 
that  is  making  and  selling  two  and  one- 
half  millions  of  brick  at  an  average  price  of 
$7.25  per  thousand,  and  about  100,000  ft.  of 
drain  tile  per  year,  is  offered  for  sale. 

Plant  is  exceptionally  well  located  for 
either  home  or  shipping  trade,  being  the 
only  yard  in  the  city,  and  no  competitive 
plant  within  forty  miles.  Yard  is  in  first- 
class  condition  throughout,  and  is  offered 
for  sale  on  its  merits.  Address 
12  1  cm  IOWA,  care  Clay-Worker. 


MANUFACTURING  SITE. 


Eighty-eight  acres  of  land  within  half 
mile  of  Canton,  railroad  facilities,  with 
rich  veins  of  vitrifying  shale,  limestone, 
potters’  clay  and  coal;  valuable  for  brick, 
tile,  Portland  cement,  etc.;  with  fine  oil 
and  gas  prospects,  including  oil  and  gas 
lease  on  1,000  acres  adjoining;  excellent  top 
soil,  orchard,  farm  buildings,  etc. 

Priced  at  two-thirds  value.  Will  take 
stock  in  enterprise. 

C.  A.  DOUGHERTY  &  CO., 

12  1  cm  11  Ervin  Block,  Canton,  O. 


A  HOLIDAY 

OFFERING. 


A  good  book  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  Holiday 
offerings.  The  very  best  book  for  a  clayworker,  whether 
yard  superintendent,  burner  or  workman  is  the  Clay- 
Worker.  It  pays  to  show  an  interest  in  your  employes — 
one  way  to  do  this  is  to  furnish  them  with  good  reading 
matter.  This  will  make  them  better  workmen,  and  so 
result  to  mutual  advantage.  If  you  are  not  already  doing 
so  (many  are)  subscribe  for  an  extra  copy  or  two  of  The 
Clay-Worker  for  use  at  the  yard  or  factory.  It  will 
prove  a  paying  investment,  for  t’will  lead  to  better  work 
and  better  feeling  among  the  men.  Send  in  your  order 
now  and  let  the  paper  come  as  a  Holiday  offering.  Its 
monthly  visits  will  prove  a  source  of  help  and  pleasure 
throughout  the  year.  In  what  way  can  you  do  so  much 
for  $2.oo.  Don’t  delay  but  write  at  once. 


J  OTHER  BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS:  4 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS, ”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKH AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BR1CKMAK1NG  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVINO  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  n .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,,”  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Too  Many  BricKmakers 

Use  Cheap  Brick  in  Kiln  Construction.  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  no  matter 
what  it  costs.  We  can  supply  your  wants  in  strictly 


High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

At  /W  O  DERATE  l’KICES. 

SEVEN  WORKS  in  two  States  on  THREE  COMPETING  TRUNK  LINES. 

Reese=Haramond  Fire  BricK  Co.,  GeneBOLivAeR.  pa. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Annual  Capacity  100,000,000. 


FOR  SALE— LIGHT  RAILS  AND  DUMP 
CARS. 


Fifteen  all-steel  side  dump  cars,  36-in. 
gauge;  fitted  with  draw  hooks  and  buffers; 
dump  on  either  side;  sets  low  to  the  track; 
capacity  adapted  to  handling  clay.  Also  a 
lot  of  20-lb.  rail  with  switches,  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Address  BOX  608, 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 
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Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 
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LET  US 
SUBMIT 
E  V  I  DENCE. 
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Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo 


\ 
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Finest  Camera  in  the  W orld 


The  Century  Grand. 

A  distinctive  Camera,  owing  to  its  many  new  and  exclusive  features.  All  ad¬ 
justments  for  both  Hand  and  Tripod  Work. 

Swing  bed  and  Swing  Back  operated  by  rack  and  pinion.  Adjustable 
front,  moved  by  milled  head  and  pinion  New  triple  convertible  Lens 
of  extra  quality.  Sufficient  focal  capacity  to  eccommodate  both  front 
and  back  combinations  of  the  lens.  New  Century  Automatic  Shutter. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  describing  complete  Century  line,  to  your  dealer  or  direct. 

CENTURY  CAJVIEJ^A  CO.,  ^ochestcp,  H-  V. 


—White  Glazed  Wall  Tile. — 


A  New  Jersey  company,  with  ample  cap¬ 
ital,  now  manufacturing  a  first-class  white 
tile,  for  which  a  good  market  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  wish  to  communicate  with  com¬ 
petent  party  who  is  now  operating  a  simi¬ 
lar  plant  and  possesses  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business.  The  party  must  be 
willing  to  invest  some  capital  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  take  shares  for  same.  Corre¬ 
spondence  treated  confidentially. 

12  2  dm  BOX  27,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  complete. 

One  Penfield  Auger  Machine. 

One  Iron  Frame  Hoist,  good  as  new. 

Two  Iron  Pug  Mills  (practically  good  as 
new). 

Three  Monarch  Brick  Machines  (hori¬ 
zontal). 

Three  Iron  H.  P.  Brick  Machines. 

One  Brewer  Crusher. 

One  Martin  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine, 
with  Pug  Mill. 

One  Anderson  Brick  Machine,  with  Pug 
Mill. 

One  Iron  Standard  Steam  Power  Ma¬ 
chine. 

One  Wood  Frame  H.  P.  Brick  Machine. 

One  Steel  Tempering  Wheel. 

Two  80-H.  P.  Boilers,  fine  condition. 

One  40-H.  P.  Boiler,  good  order. 

One  20  ft.  x  42  in.  Two  Flue  Boiler. 

Two  Side  Dump  Cars,  l^-yard  capacity. 

One  Wood  Frame,  Standard  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine. 

One  180-ft.  %  Wire  Cable. 

One  Wood  Frame  Hoist,  good  as  new. 

One  second-hand  Raymond  Repress. 

Address  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

12  1  d  Painesville,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 


Entire  plant,  machinery  and  equipment 
of  a  brick  works  which  has  been  a  profita¬ 
ble,  going  concern  for  over  forty  years; 
capacity  10,000,000  building  brick  per  an¬ 
num;  situated  in  eastern  suburb  of  city. 
Product,  sand-faced  mud  brick  and  plas¬ 
tic;  one  100-horse  power  engine  and  boiler 
and  line  of  shafting  to  run  nine  mills;  one 
75-horse  power  engine  and  boiler  to  auger 
plant  complete.  One  Peerless  kiln,  ca¬ 
pacity  250,000  ;  5  large  kiln  sheds,  hacks, 
carts,  sleighs,  horses,  contents  of  machine 
and  carpenter  shops,  tools,  gas  engine, 
etc.,  etc.  Clay  beds  unlimited.  Real  es¬ 
tate,  about  fifty  acres,  can  be  purchased  or 
leased.  Owing  to  death  of  senior  member 
of  the  firm  and  in  order  to  close  the  estate, 
the  whole  will  be  sold  at  a  figure  that  of¬ 
fers  a  tempting  inducement  to  a  brick- 
maker  to  continue  a  well-established  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
city  in  Canada.  Full  particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

CHAS.  SHEPPARD  &  SONS, 

502  Parthenais  St., 

11  3  c  Montreal,  Canada. 
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references.  l>.  rs.  re., 

11  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  plant  and  yards,  three 
miles  south  of  Massillon  (13,000),  on  C.,  L. 
&  W.  Ry.  Death  of  partner  reason  of  sale. 
Tract  of  38  25-100  acres  of  land,  underlaid 
with  shale  and  fire  clay  sufficient  for  all 
future  need.  Superintendent’s  house  and 
barn,  also  two  dwellings.  Plant  is  now 
running  to  its  full  capacity  of  150,000  brick 
a  week.  Present  product,  common  ■  wire- 
cut  shale  brick.  Five  (5)  down-draft  kilns 
(capacity,  310,000),  dryer,  repress,  hand-cut- 
ting  table,  Russell  engine  and  boiler.  Best 
Massillon  coal,  $2  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  switch. 
Clay  mined  by  common  labor  from  open 
pit.  Address 

WILLIAM  G.  PAUL  BRICK  CO., 

12  1dm  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


Two  Three  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Presses. 
One  good  42-inch  Clay  Pulverizer,  in  good 
condition. 

THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MACH'T  CO. 
5  tf  1  1214  Poplar  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Manufacturer  of 


w  BricK  Moulds, 

Of  Every  Kinds  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . SI  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St-,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  2,000  seven-inch  “ 

W rite  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 


A  modern  brick  plant,  located  near  a  large 
city  in  Virginia.  Steady  demand  for  output 
at  good  prices.  Plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  practical  man.  For 
full  particulars  address  VIRGINIA. 

2  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


Evens  £r  Howard  Fire  BricK 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


One  rotary  boiler  iron  dryer  48  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  27  feet  long,  snaft,  boxes  and  gearing  com¬ 
plete,  price  $250. 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
12tfd  508  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chicago,  Ill. 


VALUABLE  CLAY  PROPERTY  FOR 
SALE. 


louis,  mo. 


Forty  Years  in  Existence. 


If  you  would  buy  cheap,  inquire  prices  before  purchasing-. 


—Also  Small  Fire  Brick  Works.— 

Clay  property,  within  30  miles  of  New 
York  and  60  miles  of  Philadelphia.  On  tide 
water.  Good  railroad  facilities.  Also  In 
Pennsylvania,  small  fire  brick  works,  with 
home  market.  Terms  easy.  Apply 
9  tf  d  T.  A.  R.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— GOOD  SHALE  LAND. 


A  tract  of  150  acres  of  shale  land,  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  C.  &  E.  I.  Railroad,  will  be 
sold  cheap  and  on  favorable  terms  to  par¬ 
ties  who  will  build  a  brick  and  tile  plant. 
The  first  stratum  of  shale  runs  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  depth;  then  a  20-inch  vein  of 
coal;  below  this  shale  to  80  feet  or  more. 
Running  water,  good  building  site,  cheap 
fuel.  Shale  suitable  for  vitrified  brick, 
tile,  terra  cotta,,  etc.  Address 

GOOD  SIGHT, 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  9-foot  Dry  Pan,  iron  frame. 

One  4-mold  Semi-Dry  Press,  almost  new. 
One  Arnold  Steamer. 

One  Elevator,  10-inch  buckets. 

One  Revolving  Screen. 

One  Stiff  Mud  Auger  Machine,  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter. 

Four  Miller  Hand  Presses. 

One  assorted  lot  Brass  Dies  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick. 

One  15-H.  P.  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler. 
One  20-H.  P.  Ajax  Engine. 

One  25-H.  P.  Boiler. 

One  Iron  Frame  9-ft.  Dry  Pan. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  &  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

9  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


KELLS 


SON’S 


IMPROVED 
BRICK  AND 
TILE  MACHINES 


PATENTED 
June  22nd  1880; 
and 

February  la,  1884. 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


'P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine! 


THIS  MACHINE  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Biioks  are  taseD 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest,  fronts.  It  has  but 
one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For 
strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine 
that  will  do  the  same  amout  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect  edges 
and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3  inches 
up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

«®”For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS’  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 


DEI  EtilE  THE  BRICK, 

For  Lining  Kilns,  Ltc.,  a  Specialty.  ' 

Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  be  used. 

—  - Catalog  Free. 


Tile  Elevator. 


Tbs  Jeffrey  fflanufaGluring  Go., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

ELEVATING -CONVEyTnG  MACHINERY. 


CONVEYORS  FOR 
HANDLING 

Green  Tile, 

Brick, 

Sewer  Pipe, 

And  Packages  of  all 
Description. 


'  '  Chains,  Standard  and  Special, 

Sprocket  Wheels, 

Elevator  Buckets.  Elevator  Boots, 
Shafting,  Cable  Conveyors, 

Hangers,  Apron  Conveyors, 

,  y  Pulleys,  Spiral  Conveyors. 


We  make  Elevators,  Conveyors,  Carriers,  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  and  all  sorts  of  Labor  Saving,  Profit-producing  appli¬ 
ances  for  use  in  and  around  Tile  Mills,  Brickyards,  etc.,  etc. 

We  also  submit  designs  and  build  machinery  to  meet  special  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  lines  named  above. 

Write  to  us  for  estimates,  before  placing  your  order.  We  can 
probably  save  you  some  money. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  YORK  OFFICE. 

CATALOGUE.  41  Dey  Street. 


IK  PERFECT  GLUT  SCREED. 


HAS  INO 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


EQUA  L. 


This  Screen 
positively 
Saves  one 
man. 
Increases 
grinding 
capacity. 
Gives  a  finer 
grade  of  clay 
Does  the  work 
as  well  in 
cold  weath¬ 
er  as  In 
warm. 
Screens  cold 
moist  clay 
as  well  as 
dry. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  tell  you  just  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 


It  will  more 
than  save  its 
cost  in  one 
Winter. 


View  on  underside  showing  ac¬ 
tion  of  Rotary  Brush 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  A  Ohio  R’y,  *8  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  c.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Agg’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


"AWhS™'AlDS 


Standard  ®.  Up-to-date 


Hl.fora  Set 

i.  per  Month 

Catalog'  free 
for  the  asking. 


TfiEO.  SJlJDEL  <£ G 
PUBLISHERS 
63 -Fifth  Ave. 
yVettVorA'. 


FREE? 

1  uUR  A 

ImentorsCuide 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

HC  EVERT* CO. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 

616  NINTH  STREET  N.W.. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


y " '  MTTle’r’S  -'  required. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING 

££1  BEUTINQi^i 


[PUMP] 


5M-‘  and  ENfjINEJpRS'  SUPPLIES. 

1/ior  the  [Thresher 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER. 
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MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LumrGRA^Grouhd 

60-70 °/o  70-^0%  80-0094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  PRICES  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


SOFT  CUT  BRICK  machines 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES. 

W.  B.  TA.JLLCOT  &  CO., 

—  *  Croton-on-Hudson,  IN.  Y. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

A  Shorthand  Writing  Machine. 

The  only  Uniform  System  of  Shorthand. 
Mechanically  Exact.  Readily  Learned-  Easi¬ 
ly  used.  Speed  as  great  as  any  other.  In  use 
for  all  kinds  of  Shorthand  Work. 

Price  reduced  to  $25  with  Manual. 

For  circulars  address 

U.  S.  Stenograph  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Or  Mrs.  B  G.  KALB,  No.  10  Board  of  Trade, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  makes  verbatim  reports 
of  all  Conventions  on  this  machine. 


OHIO  SUITE  ONIVEHSITY 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAYWORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


CarDopate 
or  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


(Atalocves  PAY 

when  they  represent 
your  goods  rightly. 

LET  US  M/VKE  THE 

)  CUTS 

I®  ANDTHE  PROBLEM’S  SOB® 

INDIANXPOLb  ELEC  TROT  YPI  NO  °C0. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

■— :  Tile  ai  Bock  Mines. 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Ruehville,  Ind. 
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Dean  Bros.' Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


THE  OHIO  STEAM  PUMP 


All  Valves 
and  Internal 

WORKING 
PARTS  ARE 

Quickly 
ACCESSIBLE 
MOST  CON¬ 
VENIENT  *«"« 
THE  Engineer 


For  Boiler 
Feeding 

AND EVERY 

otherPos- 

ibleServige 


THE  OHIO  STEAM  PUMP  CO 

CANTON,  OHIO. 


DAV/IS’S 

Brim  Tiles  amtoiia. 

Third.  Edition. 

Revised,  Improved  and  Enlarged. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

BricK,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta: 

Including  Stiff  Clay,  Dry  Clay,  Hand-made, 
Pressed  or  Front,  and  Hoadway  Paving  Brick, 
Enameled  Brick,  with  Glazes  and  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  and  Blocks,  Silica  Brick,  Carbon  Brick, 
Glass  Pots,  Retorts,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 
Drain  Tile,  Glazed  and  Unglazed  Roofing  Tile, 
Art  Tile,  Mosaics,  and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or 
Inlaid  Surfaces.  Comprising  every  product  of 
Clay  employed  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
and  the  Blast  Furnace  With  a  Detailed  De¬ 
scription  of  the  different  clays  employed,  the 
most  Modern  Machinery,  Tools  and  Kilns 
used,  and  the  processes  for  Handling,  Disin¬ 
tegrating,  Tempering  and  Molding  the  Clay 
into  Shape,  Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.  By 
Charles  Thomas  Davis.  Third  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Illustrated  by 

261  engravings.  662 pages, 8vo.  Price, _ $5.00 

e^WThis  volume  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  world,  or  delivered  by  express  C.  O.  D  , 
freight  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 

for . $5.00 

ffS'A  circular  of  eight  pages  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  showing  the  full  Toole  of  Con¬ 
tents,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  furnishing  his 
address. 

“  Our  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  92  pages,  8 vo,  a  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc., 
and  our  other  Catalogues  and  Circulars ,  the  whole 
covering  every  branch  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  us  with  his 
address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 
810  Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


MORRISON’S  LATEST 

_ _ IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Building  Brick. 

It  has  no  rival.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country  use  it 
exclusively.  Cost  of  construction  within  reach  of  every  brickmaker.  Price 
for  license"  to  use  so  reasonable  that  no  one  can  object.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  A-  CO., 


From  a  glance  at  this  picture  that  this 
is  the  only  kind  of  Clay  handling  buck¬ 
et  made  at  Salem.  Oh,  no,  we  make  all 


l3,  0«  Box  U»  S»  --^l* 


The  PIKE  KILN 


I/V\PROUED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  hut  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  Por  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  111. 


shapes,  sizes  and  strengths  for  wet 
clay,  for  dry  clay,  for  pugged  clay  and 
for  handling  formed  up  clay,  and  no¬ 
body  can  undersell  us. 

The  W.  J.  CLARK  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Pug  Mills 

FOR 

Pottery,  Tile,  E,tc. 


Tripple  geared  and  very  heavy.  Write 
for  price  and  Catalogue. 

The  PATTERSON  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO., 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-T  rains-6 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  15,  7:25  am.  I  No.  5,  6:45  am.  I  No.  21, 12:15  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No.  11, 7:00  pm  |  No.  19,  11:20  pm 
DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  diningand parlorcars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


50  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36,B™ad“>'  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  unsurpassed  for 
Strength  and  Durability. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  CUTTING  WIRES 

For  End  Cut,  Side  Cut  and  Automatic  Tables.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Conveying,  Elevating  §m  Power  Transmitting  jHacliigery. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  THE  BEST. 

CALDWELL  HELICOID  CONVEYOR. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels.  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  /*letal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CflLDWELL  &  SON  CO., 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  hound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  pr„\"d  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 


Drying 
Economy. 


Our  Dryer  is  superior  to  others  by  reason  of  improved 
methods,  low  cost  of  construction  and  economy  of  operation. 
If  you’re-  interested  in  dryers  write  for  particulars.  Ours 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

We  also  manufacture  Conveyors,  Exhausters,  Heaters, 
Fans,  Engines  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Oliio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  '  .  v  v 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  . 

185  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 
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GHHmPlon  Brick  mould 

SANDING  nACHINES. 

No  expensive  belts,  aprons  or  gear¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Simple,  strong 
and  serviceable.  It  is  the  heaviest 
and  strongest  sander  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  weighs  about  1,300  pounds. 

My  machine,  with  the  molds  rid¬ 
ing  upon  the  cylinder,  keeps  the 
molds  out  of  the  sand  and  so  does 
not  mix  clay  and  dirt  in  the  sand. 
It  does  its  work  quicker  and  clean¬ 
er,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  and 
leaves  less  sand  on  the  bricks  than 
any  other  machine  made  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  less  sand  and 
runs  with  less  power. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Line 

- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:20  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:10  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


We  own  and  control  nine  U.  S.  Letters  Patents  Nos.  284,115;  290,847;  301,087;  385,790;  322,455;  372,698; 
327,711;  407,0130  and  re-issue  No.  10,976,  and  all  sanding  machines  employing  either  the  cylinder 
or  feed  rack  infringe  one  or  more  of  these  patents. 

The  United  States  Courts  have  in  several  cases  sustained  the  validity  of  these  patents  and 
issued  injunctions  against  infringers.  Buck  is  now  out  of  the  market;  several  suits  have  been 
commenced  against  users  of  the  Martin  sander,  all  of  which  have  been  succesful.  A  suit  is  now 
pending  against  the  Brockway  Brothers  Co.,  of  Fishkill,  for  the  use  of  the  Horton  Sander. 

Our  machines  are  the  best  and  the  title  to  them  is  perfect.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to 
purchase  such  machines  from  any  other  manufacturer,  as  suit  will  be  commenced  at  once  for 
damages  and  injunction  against  all  infringers. 


ifyou  wish  soMEmm  ELEGANT 

||^/A  CATALOG  ILLUSTRATING  KXPERIEflCflj 

mDYWirnmm^\^  J 


Bill  o\  »IWf  \01 

AYW  QUt  W-UASX  m  \W\S 


CHICAd  O 


Wooden  Pallets 

- - - WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST 


We  make  all  Styes  of 


Pack  Pallets,  j 

1 1 a  eking  Pallets,  ^ 

Pallets  for  Dryers,  t 

Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars*  ^ 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  Pallets  from  those 
who  know  how  to  make 
them,  It  will  pay  you  in 

the  long  run . 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

•  • 


Mershon,  Schuetie,  Parker  &  Co., 

Successors  to  YAV .  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  Mich. 


iDiiaia,  Btcatar  &  wtsitn 

RAILWAY. 

Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  and  Sleeping  Cars  between  CINCINNATI 
and  INDIANAPOLIS,  DECATUR  and  SPRING- 
FIELD,  ILLS. 

Passengers  change  into  through  cars  for 
Jacksonville,  Hannibal,  Quincy  and  Keokuk 
without  leaving  the  train. 

Through  cars  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  via  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Roachdale  and  Monon  Route. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 

LEAVE. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.00  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.3o  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.10  pm 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  11.50  a  m 


arrive. 


Fast  Express .  4.05  am 

Accommodation .  10.15  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.25  pm 

Chicago  Fast  Line .  2.40  p  m 


JNO.  S  LAZARUS,  Gen  Pass.  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  am  Peoria 

—AND — 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- o - 

Through  tickets  sold  t<>  all  points  in  the  United 
■dates  and  Canada. 

Depart. 

Toledo,  Chicago  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  ex .  t':00am 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

lim . *12:20  pm 

Muncie,  Lafayette  and  La- 

porte,  spec .  fL20pm 

*Laily.  fEx-Sunday. 

Onion  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
northwest. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIM  A,  FOSTORIA , 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  0.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  cal) 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

INDIANAPOLI8.  IND. 


Arrive. 
*10:25  am 
f3:15  pm 
1 10:25  pm 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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JOHINSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

835  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Itw  m  buck  *  paving  Bo.. 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


.0.  s.°a1c!:.  bu, ud.no.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club ,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E  ,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii-)-532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents:— The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  W  idth  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV-WOKKER,  Indianapolis. 


W.  C.  SIBLEY,  Pees.  J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Gen  l.  Man. 

THE  COALDALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Paving  Brick, 

Also  Fine  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick. 
COALDALE  VITRIFIED  PAVERS, 

Represent  the  Highest  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Not  only  have  they  repeatedly  withstood  the  most  exacting 
tests  required  by  expert  engineers,  but  they  have  proven  by 
that  more  practical  test — actual  use,  to  have  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities. 

The  extent  and  character  of  our  clays  and  facilities  for 
manufacture  insure  uniform  quality  of  product. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Factory  and  Shipping  Depot,  Branch  Offices 

COALDALE,  ALA.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 

Telegraph  Office,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

WARRIOR,  ALA.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

and  BLOCK, 

For  Streets  and  Sidewalks.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
wearing  qualities.  Largest  capacity  in  the  East. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Thurber  Brick 

no  better  paving-  material  than  shale  brick  and  Thurber  brick  are  made  of  the  best 
shale,  by  improved  methods  that  insure  a  uniform  product — that  is  unexcelled  for 
wearing  qualities.  We  guarantee  them  fully.  Send  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

FINE  FACE  and  HIGH  GRADE  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  a  Specialty. 

GREEN  &  HUNTER  BRICK  COHPANY, 

Factory  a t  Thurber,  T exas.  _ _ —.Ft.  YA/ortH,  Texas. 


Are  now  recognized 
as  equal  to  the 
best  paving  brick 
produced  in  this 
country.  There  is 


7<./z 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


TUG  Tim  He  Brick  and  Pipe  Do., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

OFFICE:  306  Ope- ret  House, 

_ _ _ ^.TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICKS  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBUI^G,  IND. 


The  Clinton  Paving  and 

Building  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Preston  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified  Shale 

Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y, 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction.  Penn. 
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y-HE:  O  yl  V ‘Jl 


PHiLflDELPflid  Brick  [Bhcrire  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •  •  ‘Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 
*®"Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List.  ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  che'iper. 


The  Standard  Brick  Machines, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.,  yw.  Sc  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  Co.,  IS.  Y. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


The 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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Highest  Development 


IN  THE 
ART  OF 


Brick  Making. 


BRICK  MACHINES. 


i  hree  sizes,  capacities  ranging"  from  12,000  to  50,000  per  day.  Complete  equipments 
for  the  most  economical  yards.  All  kinds  of  brickyard  supplies. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 


Manufacturers  “NEW  SOUTH"  Brick  Machinery, 

STATESWLLE,  N.  C. 


REMARKABLE 

■OFFER.a— 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  The  CLAY  =  WORKER  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  fot 


$2.50 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  sa.  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest 
Fountain  Pen. 


Guaranteed 
by  Makers. 


NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SPOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  writes,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

Judge  Luther  L.  Mills,  Chicago:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong:  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen:  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  hut  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.” 


The  CLAY-WORKER,  - 


Indianapolis,  Ind 
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H.  c.  DUNN, 
Patentee. 


Burns  8000  brick  with  one  ton  of  coal. 

Requires  only  two  men  to  operate  it. 

Is  in  full  operation  daily. 

Absolutely  the  most  successful  kiln  of  its  class  ever 
offered  American  Brickmakers. 

Write  for  Description  and  full  Information. 

I.  M.  JUSTICE,  SSL.  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  RIPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  he  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  II,  jRBPPBLL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


The  NATIONAL  DRIER 


O.  H.  BEALE,  Mangr.  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

JJNO.  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 


Is  not  loaded  with  age  and  complicated  Features.  If  you 
want  inPROVED  METHODS  put  in  the  modern  up-to=date 

NATIONAL  DRIE.Bc 

Let  us  send  you  a  circular,  it  will  interest  you. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

No.  33  West  South  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


A.  F\  BARRON, 

Patentee  and  Builder  of  the 

CHICAGO  IRON  CLAD  -  BARRON’S  TENDER  CUT  DRYERS. 


at  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  of  fuel, 
manufacture,  etc.  Address, 


These  are  the  gradual  outgrowth  ot  a  correct  principle  patented  28  years 
ago.  Every  year  since  that  date  has  witnessed  improvements  that  has  kept 
this  system  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  and  we  now  can  build  Dryers 
to  dry  clay  products  of  every  grade,  even  if  the  clay  is  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  original  principle  is  still  retained.  Crude  methods  of  application  dis¬ 
placed  by  money  saving  devices  in  steam  fitting  and  construction — enabling 
patrons  to  turn  out  clay  products  of  highest  grade  in  strength  and  color  and 
In  seeking  information  mention  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay,  process  ol 


9 


Temple  Court  Building 


^CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE 


THE 


Smidth  Ballmill 


Davidscn  Tubeitiill 


Excel  all  others  for  Grinding  Cement  RocR,  Clinker,  Ore,  etc. 

DE.SIGN  and  COMPLETELY  E.QUIP  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturing  Plants.  Twenty  years  ex- 
perience  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Engineering  of  Port-  Vy 

land  Cement  Plants,  Lime  and  BricK  WorKs.  a  a  a  a 

F\  L.  SMIDTH  &  CO., 

Engineers, 

COPENHAGEN)  66  Maiden  Lane,  Cor.  "William  St.,  LONDON: 

Vestergarte  29,  K.  NEW  YORK.  9  Bridge  8t.,  S.W 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


The  Carmichael  Clay  Preparing  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Dry  Press  Outfit  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Improved  Screen  is  the 
The  Carmichael  Down  Draft  Kiln  is  the 

Eor*  I  nformatlon,  1A 1  ^ 


T.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


Arranged  to  suit  all  Locations. 
These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning -  ^ 


Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing,  Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 

Points  of  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  others  Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being  done  most  successfully. 

A  more  Successful  Kiln  for  Burning  Paving  Brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the  Works  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  For  Further  Particulars  Address, 


Read  This  It  Will  Repay  You.  ** 


The  Simplest.  The  Least  Expensive.  The  Best 


The  practical  man  will  see  at  a  glance  the  advantage  which  this  system  has 
over  any  other,  new  or  old.  It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  One 
man  can  take 25,000  to  40,000  green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon 
the  hacks  to  dry,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kilns,  and  place 
them  in  easy  position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested.  It  costs  less  than  one-half  the  money  to  equip  a  yard  with  my  system 
than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unexcelled.  By  using  my  com¬ 
plete  system  100,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in.  a  space  25'  x  160'.  If  you  are  using  any 
of  the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  me  for  full  information. 


B.  E.  BECHTEL,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 
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The  Bushong  Down  Draft  Kiln 


PATENTED  JUNE  <8g6. 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Uses  less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln. 
RESULTS  are  uniform. 

No  damaged  wares. 

Saves  time  and  labor. 


Streator,  Ill.,  October  3,  1900. 
M.  M.  BUSHONG,  Esq., 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:— Answering  yours  of  September  the 
27th,  we  have  been  using  one  of  the  Bushong 
Down  Draft  Kilns  the  past  fifteen  months  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  get  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  pavers  with  a  little  less  fuel  than  any 
other  kiln  on  the  yard. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

Per  C.  C.  Barr,  Treas. 


Used  by  some  of  the  largest  plants. 

N  O  experiment. 

IT’S  success  has  been  proven. 

R  ULL  control  of  drafts. 

Only  Kiln  built  that  has  Double  Draft. 
REDUCES  burning  time  24  to  48  hour^ 
M  OST  economical  in  construction. 


W.  BUSHONG,  -  Phoenixville,  Pa 


The  EUDALY 


DOWN 

DRAFT 


KILNS 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


lil 


of  warts,  and  . y  capacity  of  the  plant. 

coal  stack  coafo?  h*”™  aDy  kiDa  °f  fUek  ThiS  iS  the  beSt  furnace  known  for  burni"S  wood, 

cal  m  or.  cfa“dust  econom*cal'y.Steam  a“d  A'r  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  ot 
The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing:  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

\A1 .  J\.  EUDALY ,  509  JoDqstoQ Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Read  This  for  Time  is 
Money. 

Frey’s 

System 

For  Using 
Waste  Heat 

Will  save  you  both,  when 
you  can  run  your  machinery 
and  dry  your  brick  free  of 
Cost. 

Why  not  write  to 

Frey  a 

Engineering  Co. 

415  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

— • — 

We  make  full  Plans  for  Factories. 


&&&&  (J&  <£&  &&  tj&  >J&  &&  &&  &&  tr& 


Don’t  Experiment, 

Buy  the  Best, 

WE  BUILD  THEM. 

Dryer 

Cars 


No.  245.  DOUBLE  DECK  CAR.  FOR  WOODEN  DECKS 


The  Cleveland 
Car  Company, 

148  to  152 
Scranton  Aye., 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 


Are  Our  Specialty  and  We  can 
produce  a  perfect  product  for  that 
reason. 

Special  Cars  of  all  kinds  for  light 
use  made  to  order. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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Clay  Mixing  and  Filtering  Machine. 

This  cut  shows  a  complete  slip  house  plant  in  one  machine,  which  comprises  one  double 
blungerot-  blender,  one  double  lawn,  one  agitator,  one  twenty-chamber  filter  press  and  slip 
pump.  This  machine  is  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  clays,  or  the  manufacture  of 
tine  special  bodies.  It  is  easily  operated  by  one  workman,  takes  very  little  power,  and  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  particular.  It  requires  no  foundation,  but  is  wood  screwed  down  to  the  floor.  It 
is  driven  by  a  tight  and  loose  pulley.  We  build  these  machines  in  two  sizes— Nos  1  and  2.  The 
capacity  of  No.  1  is  about  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  ten  hours,  the  No.  2  from  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per  ten 
hours,  altogether  depending  upon  the  mixiure.  Weight  of  No.  1,  2,000  lbs;  No.  2,  6,000  lbs. 


READ  THIS. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SOflETHlNG  NEW  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
POTTERY  HACHINERY. 

A  Complete  Slip  House  in  one  Machine,  for 
T esting  Clays  or  Making  Fine  Special  Bodies. 


Write  for  1901  Catalogue. 


Pug  Mills,  Blunders,  Jiggers, 

Wad  Mills,  Agitators,  Pull-Downs, 
Screw  Presses,  Printing  Presses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Crossley 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Pottery,  Tile  and  Electrical 
Porcelain  Machinery.  Machinery  for  Grind¬ 
ing,  Filtering,  Mixing  and  Forming  Clay. 

Trenton,  IN.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Special  Combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill.  vZnyc™Lfxy 

BRICK  MACHINES  of  any  capacity  from  10,000  to  100,000  daily 

AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  TABLE— Simple,  Accurate  and  Durable. 

Dry  Pans,  Represses,  Screens,  Pug1  Mills,  Elevators,  Cars,  Etc.  Write  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Six  Brick  Machine  Mould. 


Circle  Mould. 


Hand  Mould,  Six  Brick. 


Hand  Mould,  Three  Brick. 


Roots  Patent  Bottoms. 


DO  IT  NOW. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  for  1902  brick  moulds  with 
Arnold.  You  can  have  them  made  and  shipped 
any  time  between  now  and  May  1st,  1902.  and  if  you 
have  the  order  placed  there  you  know  you  will  get  the 
best  there  i9  made,  and  will  get  them  promptly  and 
when  you  want  them.  We  make  moulds  to  fit  “any 
old  machine”  that  uses  moulds  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion  if  you  will  give  us  the  following  particulars: 

1st.  Size  ot  the  brick. 

2nd.  Number  of  brick  in  a  mould. 

3rd.  Thickness  of  partition  or  distance  from  center  to 
center  of  bars  in  die. 

4th.  Length  of  mould  over  all  allowing  1%  inches  at  each 
end  for  handles  if  possible. 

5th.  Style  of  handle  by  number,  (see  our  catalog). 

We  also  make  hand  moulds  any  number  of  brick  and 
any  size  desired. 

Machine  moulds  with  Roots  Patent  Bottom.  We 
have  made  quite  a  number  of  these  moulds  in  1901, 
they  are  designed  for  making  a  better  quality  of  brick 
than  ordinary  molds,  and  cost  but  little  more.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  moulds  we  make  a  full  line  of  Trucks  and 
Wheel  Barrows,  also  make  special  Trucks  and  Wheel 
Barrows  to  order,  and  a  full  line  of  Furnace  Fronts, 
Kiln  Doors,  Grate  Bars  Ventilators,  etc. 

Let  us  know  what  you  will  need  and  get  our  price 
before  you  place  your  order  elsewhere.  Get  our  cata¬ 
log.  Address 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  NE™DON 


Why 


Pay 

out 

money 

for 

LARGE 

coal 

bills, 

when 

you 

can 

Reduce 

them 

GREATLY 
by  using 
the 


Grown 


System 
of  .  •  . 

Drying  ? 


OFiYER3- 


—  w.«^AdclrcsSi>^«*» 

The  CROWN  DRYER  COMPANY, 


DRYER3 


OliYEti3 


ORtYER3 


810  New  England  Bldg, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


OfweR^ 


Dryer3 


Dryer3, 


DryeR3 
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NOT  BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST! 

But  Better  Than  the  Rest! 

AND  THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT! 


LEADER  IN o,  .25,  With  Side  Cut  Die  and  Automatic  Cutter. 


LEADER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  =  Decatur,  III. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tik 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


Steel  and  iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind 


We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


PDBGHflSE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WHITE  113. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY. 


The  Favorite  Convention  Route. 


Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  who  have  taken  the  B.  &  O.  Line  to  previous  Conven¬ 
tions  will  need  no  urging  to  go  via  the  B.  &  O.  to  Cleveland  February  ioth  to  15th,  1002 
for  they  know  from  experience  that  that  line  affords  every  possible  convenience  and 
comfort.  Every  courtesy  possible  is  extended  to  delegates  by  B.  &  O.  Agents  and  the 
fast  through  trains  represent  the  finest  Railroad  equipment  in  the  World." 


4  4  4 

Through  Sleepers. 

Fast  Trains. 

Magnificent  Pullman 
Equipment. 

Observation  Cars. 

Dining  Cars. 

Special  Rates  on  Certificate  Plan 

O11  all  B.  &  O.  Lines. 

4  4  4 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

M.  P.  T.,  Baltimore.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Clayworkers  Who  are  Going  South 

Can  obtain  interesting-  and  helpful  information  about  the  most  attractive  and  comforta¬ 
ble  Winter  resorts  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  Florida  by  writing  to  the  passen¬ 
ger  agents  of  the 

Seaboard  Air  Line* 

Z  •  '  :  r 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  advantages  offered  winter  tourists  by  this  famous 
route — which  affords  every  modern  convenience  and  comfort.  Low  Tourists  Rate,  Fast 
Vestibuled  Trains  and  unexcelled  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car  Service.  Handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

==/V\ILEAGE  TICKETS - 

The  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  has  on  Sale  at  its  principal  of fices,  Mileage  Tickets  at  the  following  rates: 


1,000  Mile  Tickets,  $25.00 

including  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co.,  between  Baltimore,  Md.t  and 
Norfolk,  Va.;  also  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to.Quantico,  Va.,  and  R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.,  Quantico  to  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
C.  N.  &  L.  between  Columbia  and  Clinton,  S.  C.,  and  the  Brunswick* 
Birmingham  R.  R.  between  Tbalmann,  Ga.,  and  Brunswick,  Ga. 


2,000  Mile  Tickets.  $40,00 

Portsmouth, W  ilmington,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Rutherfordton,  Atlanta,  and  intermediate  stations,  including 
branches.  Mileage  tickets  are  issued  in  the  name  of  one  person  only, 
good  for  use  of  that  person  only,  for  one  year  from  date  of  sale.  These 
tickets  will  be  found  very  advantageous  to  those  desiring  to  stop  at  sev¬ 
eral  points  In  the  South,  as  they  permit  of  stop-overs  at  all  regular  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  lines  over  which  they  read,  and  offer  many  other  induce¬ 
ments.  Also  good  on  Bay  Line  Steamers  between  Norfolk  to  Baltimore. 


Rates  to  N-  B.  M  A.  Convention.  Brickmakers  going  to  Cleveland 

£_ _  from  points  in  the  South  are  requested  to  write  for  time  cards  and 

folders.  Every  possible  courtesy  will  be  shown  those  who  go  via  the  SEABOARD 
AIR  LINE.  For  full  particulars  relative  to  any  feature  of  a  journey  South  write  to 


Special 


W.  B.  CLEMENTS,  T.  P.  A.  . 
W.  H.  FULTON,  T.  P.  A.  ( 
H.  E.  KROUSE,  C.  T.  A.  I 

J.  H.  TIQNER  Asst.  C.  T.  A.  ’ 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


4 

4 

4 

4 


W.  E.  CHRISTIAN, 


Asst  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

ATLANTA, GA. 


K.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt  ,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Official  Line 


TO  THE 


<v‘‘>«  ••• 
f! 

•  *  vV. 

■  V-V.v 


N.  B.  M.  A. 
Meeting,  ^ 


CLEVELAND,  FEBRUARY  10  to  15,  1902. 

All  “Big  Four”  Lines 

Lead  to  Cleveland. 

Magnificent  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from 

St.  Louis,  Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati,  Dayton, 

Springfield  and  Columbus. 

DINING  CARS  UNEQUALLED.' 


For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on  agents 
“Big  Four”  Route,  or  address  the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J,  LYNCH, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  TicKet  Agent, 

- CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CL> 7? €&7i'£: zi 
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6 

l 
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Is  the  Official  Route  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
meeting  at  Cleveland  in  February  1Q02. 


A  glance  at  the  Map  will  show  that  the  \A 1  abash  is  the  direct  route  to  Cleveland 
from  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Omaha  and  all  points  West.  Fast  schedules  and 
elegant  through  service.  The  high  standard  of  both  Cuisine  and  Service  maintained  on 
the  Wabash  dining  cars  is  well  known  and  acknowledged.  See  that  your  tick¬ 
ets  read  via  the  \A/afc>ash.  Delegates  from  the  far  West  may  go  either  via  St. 
Louis  or  Chicago  at  same  rate. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


J.  RAMSEY,  Jr., 

President. 


H.  V.  P.  TAYLOR, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

-  ST.  LOUIS,  mo.  — 


C.  S.  CRANE, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


5 

5 

j 

7 
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A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM 

For  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 


With  only  TWO  CARS 

One  man  will  handle  40  M  bricK  per  day. 


No  Fan  to  Run.  No  Boiler  to  Steam. 

No  Pipes  to  Burst.  No  Fireman  to  Pay. 

0aa  No  Dryer.  No  Fuel. 


A'iWWrtpjg; 

Sirfb 

W  vpnkstmai. 


We  Guarantee 


This  to  be  the  cheapest,  best  and 
only  out-door  car  system  ever 
offered  the  brick  manufacturer.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from 
the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man,  and  same 
amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  built,  and  all  the  wbrk- 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class. 


THIS  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
plant;  these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  mova¬ 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet,  the  lever  lowered,  raising  pallet  off  the  rests.  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 
is  run  on  the  yard  to  the  rests  along  each  track;  the  lever  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 
load  on  the  rests. 


SCOTT  &  CO., 

I<C  n  ox  \/  i  1 1  e- »  Term. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 
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SHALE  CRUSHER  ahead  of  a  Pan.  5  Sizes. 


Interior  of  Same. 


St.  Louis,  /V\o .,  U.  S.  /\. 


WET  and  DAMP  CLAY^DISINTEGRATOR,  from  the  Bank.  Five  Sizes. 


K3 


E,  NEVER  FOLLOW  BUT  ALWAYS  LEAD. 
Our  Steam  Screen  leads  them  all.  We  guar= 
antee  to  work  satisfactorily  any  clay  that 
will  make  a  Brick,  wet  or  dry,  with  less  cost  than 
any  other  machine  on  Earth.  ^  ^  ^  £  £  £ 


TAILINGS  GRINDER  (which  finishes  without  additional 
Screening).  Five  Sizes. 


SHALE  and  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Five  Sizes. 


Branch 
Offices : 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Singer  Building. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  OFFICE:  Bramwell. 
PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE  OFFICE:  1301  West  Main  Street. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE.  741  Temple  Court  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Partridge  Building. 
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Modern  Brick  Plants 


Call  for  Modern  Machinery.  Old 
Time  Plants  should  be  modernized 
with  Up-to-Date  Machinery  and  methods.  Improvement  is  the  order  of  the  age.  All 
machines  go  out  of  date  soon  enough,  without  buying  a  back  number  to  begin  with. 


n»*ir  Dppcc  MflrhlnPfV  To  have  been  first  in  any  line  in- 
Uiy  r  I  CM  1  ▼  ldCllllld  y  •  dicates  simply  Age.  To  become 

first  indicates  Merit.  Our  Berg  Press  is  the  youngest  of  the  Dry  Press  family — but  it 
went  straight  to  the  front  and  is  still  there.  No  machine  can  be  too  good  for  a  Dry 
Press.  The  Berg  is  the  highest  grade  machine  built  to-day. 


Cijff  r'loxT'  IUartllnAP\f  Our  Wonder  Machine  succeeds 
^  III  I  i  ▼  i lid  y  •  where  others  fail;  works  clays 

that  others  cannot;  overcomes  cracking,  destroys  lamination,  turns  loss  into  gain;  hence 
its  name. 


^-£4-  W  r  Horizontal  Combination  Machine 

oOlL  Clay  iVlaCmnery.  for  working  clay  direct  from  bank 

Upright  Machine  for  use  with  pug  mill  or  soak-pits.  Improved  Horse  Power  Machine 
for  small  yards.  Latest  designs  and  all  improvements. 


Send  for  Up=to=Date  Catalogue  of  Machinery  and  Appliances. 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


225  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 
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FOR  RELPAIRS 


Is  almost  a  curiosity  on  the  Eagle  Repress.  It’s  a 
machine  built  in  every  way  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  constant  use.  Every  pound  of  metal  in  it  is 
flawless  and  rightly  placed.  Every  piece,  bar,  bolt, 
or  cog  is  faultlessly  made.  That’s  why  we  get  re¬ 
ports  like  the  following  from  the  Eagle: 


“Not  a  single  penny  for  repairs  in  a  year.” 
— COALDALE  B.  &  T.  Co. 

“The  EasUe  needs  no  repairs.” — Des  Moines 
Brick  Mfg.  Co. 

“We  do  not  recall  a  single  repair  since  the 
Eagle  presses  were  put  in.  We  are  pressing 
160.000  brick  per  day.” — Purtngton  Paving 
Brick  Co. 


“In  two  years  we  never  spent  a  cent  for  re- 
pears  on  the  Eagle.” — Galesburg  B.  &  T. 
Co. 

“Our  Eagles  run  all  the  time  with 
pairs.” — Perkiomen  Brick  Co. 

“Have  used  the  Eagle  three  seasons.  It  has 
cost  little  or  nothing  for  repairs.”— Rossville 
B.  &  T.  Co. 


BHHBmHHBmaBEmmnHBmBHaraBHaaaHag«giEia«aBi 


A  BIG  BILL 


Every  Machine  we  build  has  an  equal  quality. 
Send  for  Catalogue  or  write  us  concerning  your 
needs  in  Clayworking  Machinery,  Cement  Ma¬ 
chinery  or  Pottery  Machinery. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and 

The  Thew  Steam  Shovel. 


[SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  for  brickyard  requirements.  The  shovel  operates 
in  a  complete  circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at  side  or  in  rear  at  will. 
The  Dipper  is  hung  from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and 
can  be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


All  Sizes. 


Mounted 

on 

Car 

Wheels 

or 

Traction 

Wheels. 


Made  in 


Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 


Strictly  First=Class  in  every  Detail, 


OUR  IMPROVED  TYPE  No.  i  SHOVEL.  Threefourth  Yard  Dipper. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man 
for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.. 


LORAIN, 

OHIO. 


Mention  The 
CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  «Td 


ST.  LOUIS, 
U.  S.  A. 


THE 


Hand-Power  Brick  Press 


FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  PRESSMAN D  ORNAMENTAL 
BRICK  FROM  DRY  OR  SEMI-DRY  CLAY,  Equal  in 
Quality  to  Those  Made  on  any  Large  Steam  Power  Press. 

This  Press  has  THREE  times  the  capacity  of  any  Screw  Press. 

All  Brick  of  same  thickness.  Brick  made  on  Flat  or  Ed^e. 


I*ATKMi;i>. 

Capacity  From  1,500  to  2,000  per  day. 

TEN  Sold  Last  Year,  and  TEN  This  Year. 


Coffeyville,  Kan.,  June  3,  1901. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st,  you  may  please  place  our 
order  for  two  more  Grath  Hand  Power  Presses  at  the  price  you  named  in 
your  letter,  and  ship  to  our  plant  at  Independence,  Kansas. 

The  possibilities  are  that  we  will  need  another  press  soon.  Will  know 
later.  We  are  in  a  great  rush  for  at  least  one  of  these,  and  if  you  cannot 
ship  them  both  at  once,  please  get  one  to  ns  immediately,  and  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Per  W.  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Mgr. 


The  Grath  Gas  and  Coking  Furnaces 

Can  be  attached  to  ALL  kinds  of  Kilns,  either  old  or  new,  and  produces 
better  results  with  SLACK  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces.  PRO¬ 
TECTION  GUARANTEED  TO  ALL  USERS.  REWARD  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  INFRINGEMENTS. 

«*vVPATENTED.A^ 

The  Grath  Up=Draft  Kiln. 

WITH  GRATH  GAS  AND  COKING  FURNACES  ATTACHED 
for  burning  large  quantities  of  Common  Brick  with  slack  coal,  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  Furnaces  and  without  any  black 
Smoke. 


The  GRATH  Combined 

Radiating  Floor  and 
Direct  DowruDraft  Kiln, 

(THE  PERFECT  KILN.) 

BUILT  ROUND,  SQUARE  AND  CONTINUOUS. 

vvV  PATENTED.!^. 

BY  OPERATING  the  Tile  Dampers  over  the  furnaces  the  heat  is 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln.  When  the  dampers  are  closed  all 
the  heat  from  the  furnaces  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating 
Floor,  then  up  the  hag  on  the  opposite  side,  then  down  through  the 
ware.  If  the  dampers  are  entirely  open,  all  of  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
ascends  directly  up  the  hag  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  If  the  dampers  are  split,  part  of  the  heat  ascends  up  the  bag  and  the 
balance  is  drawn  into  the  flues  under  the  Radiating  Floor,  up  the  bag  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  down  through  the  ware.  The 
heat  passing  under  the  Radiating  Floor  burns  the  ware  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  by  radiation  to  any  degree  of  intensity.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  material  in  the  kiln  is  thoroughly  burnt  to  any  degree  all  at  the  same  time.  This  constitutes  the  long  sought 
for  perfect  kiln.  For  Catalogue  and  Prices  apply  to 
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LANCASTER. 

PENH. 


tf3jl  INVENTORS, 
bg  MANUFACTURERS, 
IS  |  EXPORTERS. 


»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Brick  Machinery 

AND 

Brickyard  Supplies 


Soft  Mud, 

Sand  Faced. 


Wire  Cut  and 

Dry  Press 
Processes. 


We  Guarantee 
ILntire 
Satisfaction. 


BB 

ISKSK 

MARTIN’S  STYLE  “A”  HACHINE.  Weight  10,500  lbs.  Capacity  50,000. 


All  correspondence  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered. 


^  We  Furnish  Everything  a  Brickmaker  Needs.  £ 
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The  HERCULES 


Is  all  its  name  implies. 
A  Sand  Mold  Machine 
that  makes  brick  stiff 
enough  to  repress  di= 
rect  from  the  Machine. 


THE  MOLD  SANDERS  THAT  “SAND.” 


THESE  are  not  of  the  “CHEAP 
JOHN”  Style  of  Sanders  that  has 
$25.00  rubber  belts  that  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE 
THAT  KIND  OF  A  SANDER. 
The  Horton  Sanders  are  made  of  all 
Iron  and  Steel,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
run  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  One  Dollar 
per  year.  Sand  the  Molds  perfectly. 
Never  brake,  catch  or  wear  the  molds. 
A  small  boy  can  work  them. 


No.  1  Sander  for  Pallet  System. 


MOLDS. 

Is  one  of  our  Specialties.  Either  Hand,  Machine  or 
Shapes.  We  have  a  shop  full  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Manufacture  of  these  as  well  as  T rucks  of  all  kinds, 
Wheelbarrows.  Dump  Cars,  and  Carts.  In  fact  every¬ 
thing  used  on  a  Brickyard. 


The  Horton 

Manufacturing  Co., 


Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine— The  Leader  of  all  Horse  Power. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Standard  Steam  Power  Brick  Machine  Just  the 
Machine  for  Medium  Sized  Yards. 
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Don’t  Put  Off  *  * 

The  Purchasing  of  Supplies,  until 
you  are  ready  to  use  Them 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Purchase. 


< 


Clay  Cars. 


TrucRs  and  Barrows. 


Any  style  Truck  you  want,  one  or  two  wheels  and 
springs  as  desired.  Brick  Barrows  for  every  pur¬ 
pose,  with  or  without  springs.  Trucks  and 
Barrows  made  from  thoroughly  seasoned 
Oak  or  Ash,  well  and  strongly  made. 


Bottom,  Side  and  End  Dump.  Wheels  chilled.  Steel 
Axles.  Self  oiling  boxes.  Oak  Frames 
well  rodded. 


Clay  Elevators. 

Any  length  or  width  desired,  well  made  of  good 
material. 


Winding  Drums. 

Made  either  Spur  or  Bevel  Gear  to  suit  any  location. 


Brick  Moulds. 

Made  of  all  selected  Cherry  and  ironed  with  extra 
heavy  iron,  mortised  and  tenoned  joints.  They 
have  no  equal. 


E  ARE  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Brickyard  Supplies  in 
the  United  States,  making  every  thing  used  on  the  Brick¬ 
yard  Our  prices  are  such  we  know  you  will  wonder  how 
we  do  it.  Don’t  fail  to  write. 


< 


BS 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


5~HE:  C&'rtbf-' WO 
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The  Big  Three. 


With  this  Combination  we  guarantee 
to  worK  any  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  to  make  more  and  better  brick  for 
less  money  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process  now  in  use. 


The  VO&15S 

Horizontal 
! Bricli.  Machines 


Have  double  the  tempering'  capacity  of  any 
machine  made.  Steel  gear  and  shafts  in¬ 
sure  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that 
the  brick  will  not  pilch  in  trucking  or 

spread  in  drying;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  fill  a 
six  brick  mould  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  great  tempering 
capacity  insures  a  brick 
having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces. 


Manufacture 
everything  used 
on  the  brick  yard.  For 
quality  we  can  not  be 
beaten. 


The  Potts  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould 
Sander  make  the  standard  outfit  for  making  Sand  Mould  brick  in  America. 


WE  HjiVE  IMITATORS  ‘BUG  NO  EQUALS. 


YA/rite*  for  Prices  and  Torms.^— ■ - 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  Credit  to— 

The  New  Century. 

If  you  want  to  start  the  Century  rightly  equipped  you  should  have 
one  of  our  high  quality,  high  speed  Auger  Brick  Machines.  There 
are  none  better  than  our  Mammoth  No.  15. 

THIS  Machine  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  our  celebrated  Auger  machines  of  large  capacity.  The 
knives  are  of  forged  Norway  iron,  steel  faced,  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
with  the  added  feature  that,  should  the  knives  from  any  cause  become  bent,  they  can  be  removed  and 
straightened.  This  machine  is  built  with  our  hinged  front  device  and  has  a  feed  roller  with  hopper  so 
arranged  that  this  roller  and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  revolve  toward  each  other,  securing  added 
capacity  by  augmenting  the  clay  feed,  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays. 
This  machine  has  our  friction  clutch  pulley,  12  by  48  inches,  speed  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacity, 
5,000  to  10,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour,  dependent  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  clay.  Power 
required,  seventy-five  horse.  Approximate  weight,  20,000  pounds.  Floor  space  :  Length,  15  feet,  6  inches  ; 
width,  8  feet,  6  inches  ;  height,  5  feet.  We  invite  correspondence. 


MANZ 

CHiC.AC.Q- 


Wmmli'l 


Dry  JPress,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud,  Cement  and  Dottery 

Machinery • 


Write  for  Printed  yWatter.ww^*^^- 

The  American  Clay«Wopking 

|VIaehinet*y  Company, 


NEW’  YORK  OFFICE — 39  and  41  Cortlandt  St. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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HEY  Knew  a 
When  They 


Good  Thing 
Saw  It.  *  * 


The  largest  Enameled  Brick  Plant  and  the  largest  Roofing  Tile  Co., 
in  the  United  States  each  wanted  a  new  machine,  one  that  would  thor¬ 
oughly  pug  and  prepare  their  clay.  They  each  sent  a  representative  to 
visit  the  different  Brick  Machine  Works  and  examine  their  Machinery  and 
after  seeing  them  all,  decided  that  our  “Hummer”  Combined  Machine 
had  more  and  better  pugging  capacity  and  was  altogether  the  best  Com¬ 
bined  Machine  on  the  market.  They  are  each  now  using  these  Machines 


The  “HUMMER  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


and  are  pleased  with  their  selection.  The  Roofing  Tile  Co.  has  also  re¬ 
cently  put  in  a  “Premier,”  or  large  size  “Hummer.” 

If  this  machine  is  a  good  one  for  these  people  it  will  be  for  you. 

A  Postal  card  will  bring  you  our  Catalog  and  full  description  or  these 
Machines  and  also  the  other  good  Machinery  we  make. 

Inquire  about  the  Bensing  Automatic  Cutters. 


J.  D.  FATE  &  COMPANY, 

PLYMOUTH,  Richland  Co.,  OHIO. 

Western  Representative:— B.  E.  LADOW,  1107  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill, 
Agent  for  Virginia  and  Nortb  Carolina,  H.  E.  JACOBS,  Suffolk,  V«*. 
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Still  They  Come: 


And  will  the  Wonders  Never  Cease? 


HE  ABOVE  is  an  illustration  of  our  latest  in  the  line  of  Wonders,  which  is 
our  new  Side-Cut  Cutter,  and  it  is  truly  a  Wonder  for  it  can  be  used 
either  as  an  Automatic,  Semi-Automatic  or  a  Hand  Table,  and  born  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  operated  by  a  mere  boy,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  operation  of 
same  is  an  easy  task. 


T 


Then,  it  is  so  simple — there  is  so  little  machinery  about  it — no  small  devices  to  get 
out  of  alignment,  thus  necessitating  the  attention  of  an  expert  mechanic  to  keep  it 
adjusted.  Once  adjusted — always  adjusted  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  boy  to  do 
is  to  throw  the  lever  to  and  fro  and  replace  an  occasional  broken  wire. 

This  Cutter  is  simplicity  itself  and  if  you  will  investigate  it,  you  will  be  convinced  of 
its  merits. 


Why  not  do  away  with  crooked  brick  with  feathered  edges  and  torn  corners,  and 
have  a  smooth,  straight  clean  cut  brick? 

This  Cutter  is  sold  on  its  merits  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


SOUTHERN  AGENTS! 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Builclfngr,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


WESTERN  AGENTS! 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  II,E. 


No.  60  Automatic  Brick  Cutter 
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Avoid  the  Ragged  Edges. 

Cut  Your  Brick  of  Uniform  Thickness. 


An  Improved  Automatic  Cutter. 

Note  the  diagonally  downward  action  of  cutting  wires  producing 
Smooth  Edges,  and  the  fact  that  the  wires  always  enter  the  clay  from 
the  same  side  requiring  only  one  side  bar,  rendering  wedging  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  observe  the  conspicuous  absence  of  hidden  machinery,  com¬ 
plicated  gearing  and  of  frail  or  trappy  parts. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  substantial,  durable  and  reliable — no  in 
theory  but  proved  by  every  day  use  in  many  plants. 

We  want  you  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Write  us  please. 


B.  M.  FREESE  St  CO.. 


Gal  ion.  Ohio 
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The  Quality  of  Brick  Improved 

. ■-■-■  "  =  A.N D  '  = 

Cost  of  Manufacture  Reduced. 


UNION  BRICK  .MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  1  SIZE.) 


One  hundred  and  forty  of  our  “Union"  Brick  Machines  are  in  use. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Study  their  advantages — Ask  for  further  particulars. 


E.  m.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


Galion,  Ohio. 
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SOFT  CLAY  BRICK  MACHINES 


Are  the  only  kind  we  build  and  its  our  aim  to  build  them  well.  They  are  the  reliable  kind 
with  great  strength  placed  just  where  it  is  most  required. 

Stout  shafts,  long  bearings,  large  oil  holes,  strong  gears,  steel  liners  and  other  details  in 
proportion.  They  are  the  kind 

0  0  THAT  DON’T  BREAK  DOWN  EVERY  DAY.  0  0 


The  New  Haven  Brick  Machine. 


“New  Haven”  Brick  Machines 

Came  into  existence  some  twelve  years  ago  and  they  came  to  stay.  They  have  staid  so  well 
and  are  so  well  liked  at  home  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  brick  made  in  New  England  are  the 
product  of  “New  Haven”  Machines.  They  excel  everything  and 


For  Hard  Service  are  Sure  to  Satisfy 


Where  others  fail.  That  is  the  reason  all  our  machines  are  standing  advertisements  and  why 
all  our  patrons  recommend  them.  Such  machines  are  worth  investigating. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN, 
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DRY  PANS 


IRON  FRAHES 


WOOD  FRAMES 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


S 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  III., 
U.  S.  A. 


Dec.  1901. 


Vol.  XXXVI,  No-  6. 


Schoellhorn  and  Albrechts 

. ■  . .  f\  TENT ■  .I".  ■■  .—'I 


St.  Louis  Pulverizer  Company 

416  N.  Main  St., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


ON  SIX  SEPARATE  ORDERS 


YOU  WOULD  BE 


EQUALLY  AS  WELL 


m 


PLEASED  IF  YOU 


ORDERED  FROM  US, 


WRITE  US 


FOR  PARTICULARS 


Single  Deck  Steel  Dryer  Cars 


Steam  and  Hand  Represses.  Steam  Dry  Presses,  Two  Mould 
Steam  and  Hand  Silica  Presses.  Steel  Dryer  Cars. 
. . .  ■'■■.■■.■■■■.I.  Sword  BricK  Machines.  — — -------------- 


Adv.  Oft, 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Your 

Profit 

r  Let  us  install  a  new  Brick  Dryer  or 
make  some  profitable* improvements 
in  your  old  one.  We  want  to  demon, 
strate  an  economical,  thoroughly  re« 
liable  waste  heat  pryer  that  is  giving 
abundant  satisfaction  to  all  users,  all 
the  time,  all  over  the  country. 

Shall  we  send  further  particulars? 


American  Blower  Co., 


NEW  YORK:  141  Broadway.  Jt 
CHICAGO:  1550  Marquette  Bldg. 
LONDON:  70  Gracechurch  St. 


DETROIT, 

MICH. 


For 


/lun°,3. 


“KBANa 
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